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GENERAL INTRODUCTION j 


American Uniqueness . Americans have always 
been convinced of the unique qualities of their 
civilization—not in a narrowly chauvinistic 
sense and rarely because of a missionary zeal. 
They have not sought to persuade other peo¬ 
ples to abandon their own ways of life; nor 
have they been too clamorous about the superi¬ 
ority of their own. But they have felt its dif¬ 
ferences. To express these differences con¬ 
cretely, however, has not always been easy. 

One of the explanations for uniqueness which 
Americans have advanced has. been their fron¬ 
tier experiences. This explanation is usually as¬ 
sociated with the name of the historian Fred¬ 
erick J. Turner, although as far back as the 
1820s we find the German philosopher Hegel 
speaking largely in the same terms. The fron¬ 
tier theory runs as follows: The United States 
has been isolated from the main currents of 
European development by three thousand 
miles of ocean and, because of this, for the 
first three centuries of its history, the country 
has been preoccupied with its own internal 
problems. These have centered in the conquest 
of a movable frontier of wild lands where the 
soil has been arable and also rich in timber and 
mineral resources. In the fusing fires of this 
process there has developed an American 
civilization. 

The American, as a type, became an indi¬ 
vidualist, a democrat, an equalitarian, and a 
utilitarian. He came to look upon government 
only as an effective device for assuring his hap¬ 
piness and for curbing the oppressive tactics of 
privilege-hunters. And all because the frontier 
served as a safety valve. In the wild zones of 
the West, where land was easily accessible, the 
American could find both haven and oppor¬ 
tunity. Because he conquered the wilderness 
with his own hands and carved out a freehold 
for himself and his family, because he erected 


governments by free association, because he 
started with his compeers from the same bot¬ 
tom level—for these reasons the attitudes and 
institutions of his way of life were profoundly 
conditioned to individualism, democracy, 
equality, and utilitarianism. 

To a certain extent, all this is true. Neverthe¬ 
less, important reservations must be noted. All 
the underprivileged and all the little men did 
not go West; indeed, could not. For the physi¬ 
cal act of transference was a capital operation. 
Funds were needed for the purchase and im¬ 
provement of the wild lands, for transportation 
costs, for maintaining families while they 
waited to harvest their first crop, for stocking 
farms and acquiring implements. Also, demo¬ 
cratic institutions were as much a part of the 
settled East as they were of the pioneering 
West. The traditional American attitude 
toward government was as familiar to the 
older New Yorker and Virginian as it was to 
the newer citizen of Michigan and Wyoming. 

One notable effect of the frontier, however, 
should be emphasized. The very fact that there 
was a West made possible the maintenance of 
higher wage scales and superior standards of 
living, and hence made for the traditional 
American values. For, if driven to it by neces¬ 
sity— a s the farmers of New England were, for 
example—the American could migrate and 
start life over again in new surroundings. In 
other words, if industrial workers in America 
did not migrate westward in great numbers to 
become free farmers, certainly potential in¬ 
dustrial workers did. The small farmers and 
the rural laborers of New England, New York, 
the British Isles, Germany, Scandinavia, who 
began to fill up first the Old Northwest and 
then the prairie states, would have been con¬ 
verted easily into an industrial proletariat (as 
were those from the same classes in England, 
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Germany, and Scandinavia who remained be¬ 
hind), if they had not had the opportunity to 
continue farming under more satisfactory con¬ 
ditions. Such opportunity was to be found in 
the American West, and to this extent the 
West as a safety valve was a reality. 

Even so, the frontier theory is only a partial 
explanation of the traditional American way of 
life. This is of richer stuff, and it is well to 
examine, at this point, the other contributory 
factors that have had their effects. 

Religious Freedom . Freedom of religious 
worship and freedom from church authority 
are important cornerstones of the American 
tradition. In the colonial period, efforts were 
made—and successfully—to restrict religious 
toleration and to create established churches. 
But during the American Revolution many 
of the new states moved in the direction 
of religious freedom, and also disestablished 
churches. The First Amendment of the Con¬ 
stitution for all time fixed the American atti¬ 
tude: it forbade the “establishment of religion” 
by Congress and guaranteed freedom of wor¬ 
ship. By the end of the second decade of the 
nineteenth century, state established churches 
were gone. 

Freedom from an established church not 
only meant freedom from a single ecclesiastical 
and educational authority; it also meant a fuller 
measure qf political freedom. For, it is im¬ 
portant to observe, established churches have 
always acted to support the traditional, or 
conservative, institutions of the societies in 
which they have functioned. They have a life 
of their own; they are largely selfperpetuating; 
they are great property owners; they fre- 
- quently interpret educational policy in terms 
of their own needs rather than of those of the 
whole society. The absence of such a powerful 
force in the United States made possible the 
existence of a freer climate for social experi¬ 
mentation, particularly in the educational and 
political realms. 

Freedom of Enterprise . Freedom of enter¬ 
prise is another important cornerstone of the 
American tradition. Unlike Europeans, Ameri¬ 


cans never found themselves in a climate of 
precapitalistic influences; that is, feudalism and 
its relics have been entirely absent from the 
American scene. To generalize about feudalism 
is not easy and qualifications are frequently 
necessary, but certain observations may be 
made in order to emphasize the differences be¬ 
tween the European and American experiences. 

While the struggle against feudalism in 
Europe began quite early—in some regions as 
far back as the eleventh century—the battle 
was not easily won. It took western Europe a 
long time—in many areas almost five hundred 
years—to shake off feudalism’s grip. And even 
then there continued to survive traces of feudal 
authoritarianism. 

Feudalism possessed distinctive qualities as 
opposed to those associated with free enter¬ 
prise, or capitalism. Feudalism, for example, 
supported what was essentially a society of 
status, where people were irrevocably fixed in 
their stations, except as they took refuge in 
the bosom of the medieval Church. Again, in 
the feudal age economic production was 
largely on a nonexchange and nonprofit basis; 
in fact, most production was simply for local 
use whether it was carried on in the manorial 
estates or under the supervision of the craft 
guilds. Also, much of this production was 
communal. On the land, the customs of the 
manor governed not only the distribution of 
the small strips of arable land to the individual 
peasant but also the planting programs which 
occupied his whole life. The use of the com¬ 
mon lands, which were a part of each village 
community, was likewise controlled by com¬ 
munal custom, not by individual choice or 
enterprise. A similar sort of communal regu¬ 
lation controlled the operations of the medieval 
craft guilds, or associations of craftsmen— 
tailors, carriage makers, ironmongers—whose 
authority as regards quality of ware, prices, the 
training of apprentices, and the accumulation 
of capital was rarely challenged. 

Even when the feudal land system began to 
disintegrate in Europe, starting in the four¬ 
teenth century, and when tenants at will began 
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to replace manorial serfs, the break with com¬ 
munal agriculture was painfully slow. The con¬ 
solidation of strips into family farms went on 
over a long time; and the same was true of the 
gradual termination of the rights in the com¬ 
mon lands. 

This is a significant fact. When Europeans, 
in the seventeenth, eighteenth, even nineteenth 
centuries were migrating across the seas to take 
up their homes in the New World and establish 
themselves as free and independent farmers, 
they were leaving behind them relatives and 
friends who were still living under the village 
agricultural system and within the restrictions 
of feudal landlordism. Strip cultivation, rights 
in the common, village organization, the dues 
and obligations that the landlord still possessed, 
these continued to exist in Europe. Not so in 
the United States; the American farmer started 
out by being a free enterpriser from the very 
beginning. And he became a freeholder. 

Similar important differences existed in in¬ 
dustry and trade. The guild controls were 
monopolistic restraints upon free enterprise. 
And even when the local guilds began to lose 
their power, monopoly, as an instrument of 
regulation and control, was not abandoned. 
The emerging national states used monopoly 
devices tellingly and in every sector of enter¬ 
prise. And they employed their monopoly 
powers to control wages and apprenticeship. 
The influence of the guilds as state agencies of 
regulation did not begin to diminish in signifi¬ 
cance in England until the eighteenth century. 
Monopolies in industry and trade, with state 
charters, were not entirely gone until the nine¬ 
teenth century. In France and Germany, these 
institutions lingered on even later. By contrast, 
the European immigrant to America found 
neither guilds nor state-supported monopolies. 
Like the farmer, the enterpriser in industry or 
trade in America functioned freely; he was not 
restrained by the remnants of an ancient feu¬ 
dalism. 

The American suspicion of monopoly is 
deep-seated. The classic struggle against the 
chartering of the First Bank of ’the United 


States, led by Thomas Jefferson in 1791, is a 
case in point. Even industrial corporations were 
regarded in America with hostility for a long 
time, and it was not until after the 1850s that 
the states were ready to pass general enabling 
acts for their creation. The American was 
fearful of the anonymous character of corpo¬ 
rate power. 

Many early industrialists have showi} this 
typical distaste for institutionalized business. 
Andrew Carnegie in an earlier generation, 
Henry Ford in our own, are examples. Both 
looked on their businesses as personal creations. 
They were much more concerned with the 
processes of expansion than with individual 
profits. The result of this attitude was that 
undistributed earnings plowed back into new 
capital plant made possible the building of the 
great steel and automobile industries in Amer¬ 
ica. Another interesting parallel between Car¬ 
negie and Ford is to be noted: both got rid of 
partners—Carnegie buying out Frick, and 
Ford buying out the Dodges—because their 
partners resented a business policy based on 
low productive costs rather than on high 
profits. 

The Weak State. The weak state is a third 
cornerstone of the American tradition. The 
early settlers came to America from European 
countries which were dominated by the the¬ 
ories of Mercantilism, that is to say, by a con¬ 
ception of state power which was not unlike 
the present-day theory of totalitarianism. The 
political and economic well-being of the state 
was the key to individual and social activity. 
Many of the colonists had fled in protest 
against authority, whether in religious or eco¬ 
nomic realms, and their allegiance to Mer¬ 
cantilism was correspondingly weakened be¬ 
cause it was associated with the authority of 
the state. 

The American Revolution cut the connec¬ 
tion completely. The American Revolution 
was as much a revolt against the limitations and 
penalties that hindered free enterprise under 
colonial relations with England as it was a 
struggle for political independence. It was only 
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natural that Americans, emerging from that 
conflict with the mother country, should re¬ 
gard the state with suspicion and seek to limit 
its powers. They struck the first blow for free¬ 
dom in the new state constitutions that were 
written during the period of the American 
Revolution. They would not ratify the Consti¬ 
tution until a Bill of Rights had been promised 
as a part of it. They carried the fight, under 
Jefferson and Jackson, into the federal sphere 
and also into the states. The theory and prac- ' 
tices of the weak, or laissez-faire, state have 
been as old as American political experiences 
themselves. 

If one looks at the histories of England, 
France, and Germany, one realizes how far the 
United States moved from the Old World 
view. It was not until the 1840s that the props 
of English state control—the Acts of Trade 
and Navigation and the Com Laws—were 
finally removed. Also, legal recognition of 
trade unions did not come until the 1870s. In 
France, despite the extraordinary achievements 
of the French Revolution, the French middle 
class was compelled to struggle against a long 
line of usurpers seeking to reestablish the prin¬ 
ciple of absolute monarchy, or state power. It 
was not until the 1880s that the French state 
was made responsive to the rights of the indi¬ 
vidual. And as for Germany, the incubus of 
state authority was never really shaken off. 
When it comes to an unbroken history of re¬ 
spect by the state for the individual’s natural 
rights—his rights to life, liberty, and the pur¬ 
suit of happiness—that of the United States has 
been the longest, and this despite the lateness 
with which the United States entered the com¬ 
pany of nations. 

Equality of Opportunity . A fourth corner¬ 
stone of the American tradition is the ideal of 
equality of economic and social opportunity. 
The American people are a middle-class peo¬ 
ple, and they believe that through the cultiva¬ 
tion of the virtues of hard work and thrift they 
can in time achieve economic independence 
and social equality. There can be no question 
that the belief is solidly founded in reality: 


that for a long time and for sizable portions of 
the population such opportunities to achieve 
measurable independences flourished. Nor 
can there be question that the hope of their 
achievement—if not by members of the present 
generation, at least by their children—still 
remains an important part of the American 
credo. 

This confidence has supported the vast edu¬ 
cational structure of America. Education is not 
so much education for leadership; it is educa¬ 
tion for citizenship and education to equalize 
opportunities. It is inevitable that a people still 
“on the make” should place greater store in 
practical values in education than in the con¬ 
servative and conserving values of settled and 
privileged societies. 

What made possible equality of opportunity 
in the United States? The first and most im- - 
portant influence has already been referred to, 
that is, accessibility to a vast public domain on 
which the prior rights of landlords did not have 
to be respected. There were other factors of 
which mention should be made briefly. 

Equality of opportunity also existed in con¬ 
nection with industrial production, for there 
were no privileged and entrenched interests to 
check the little man in his upward climb. The 
contrast with England is illuminating. Thanks 
to the mercantilist system imposed by England 
upon the American colonies, opportunities for 
industrial production, except in limited fields 
(shipbuilding, iron manufacture), were closed 
to Americans during the seventeenth and eight¬ 
eenth centuries. In England, on the other hand, 
industrial production had had the direct sup¬ 
port of the state—with bounties, tax remissions, 
the establishment of monopolies, crown sub¬ 
scriptions to joint-stock companies. As a result, 
large-scale industrial enterprise was flourishing 
there as early as the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, in mining and in the manufacture of 
ironware, chemicals, glass, textiles, and the like. 
Production was not yet by machinery, of 
course; but the organization of production was 
so far advanced that all the characteristics of 
modern capitalism were already common, that 




is, division of labor, unified workshops, the 
wage system, and large capitalizations. 

When the industrial revolution came in Eng¬ 
land in the third quarter of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, when machine techniques increasingly 
came to supplant hand processes, there existed 
therefore an enterpriser class which, while 
small, was schooled in the methods of large- 
scale industry. This class had already amassed a 
sizable capital fund. With its managerial skills 
and its capital, the English middle class was able 
to move easily into the widening field of in¬ 
dustrial capitalism where so many opportuni¬ 
ties appeared with the invention of the auto¬ 
matic spindle, the power loom, and the steam 
engine. Furthermore, transfer from mercantile 
pursuits to industrial pursuits took place in 
England. In the United States this was not so; 
all the industrial capitalists started virtually 
from scratch. Alexander Hamilton’s program 
to encourage manufactures not only by pro¬ 
tection but also by subsidy was never carried 
out. In the United States, consequently, no 
established wealth and no especially favored 
groups checked the young, the daring, and the 
enterprising. 

We do not always realize to what an extent 
the typical early industrial enterpriser came 
from the small towns and the countryside of 
America. His equipment for his extraordinary 
achievements often consisted entirely of ^ his 
youthful training in hard labor, a religious 
education which stressed frugality and appli¬ 
cation to his calling, and a confidence in his 
own capacities and the opportunities which his 
country afforded. Andrew Carnegie, John D. 
Rockefeller, Cyrus H. McCormick, the Big 
Four who built the Central Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific railroads, the great meat- 
packers of Chicago, Henry Ford—in all cases 
the story was much the same. In no case did 
there exist a family inheritance or any kind of 
special privilege. 

Equality of opportunity also existed in the 
United States in the exploitation of its mineral 
resources. Thanks to the presence of the great 
public domain and to a generous land policy, it 


was possible for a lucky prospector and a small 
capitalist to make a lucky strike and to hit and 
work rich coal, iron, lead, copper, or oil de¬ 
posits. Many early mining fortunes, in no way 
connected with special advantage, grew up in 
pre-Civil War America out of modest begin¬ 
nings. Exactly the reverse was the case in 
Europe. In England and Germany, for example, 
'the land had already been preempted by land¬ 
lords, and monopolies in coal production had 
been flourishing long before industrialism ma¬ 
tured. Mining in Europe has always been a 
favored area of privilege; in the United States 
it was one of the regions in which free enter¬ 
prise was able to flourish for a considerable 
length of time. 

Equality of opportunity in the United States 
was also due to the fact that America did not 
become an economic and financial dependency 
of Europe. Capital accumulations began to ap¬ 
pear in Europe on a large scale in the nine¬ 
teenth century. Some of these were retained at 
home to be used for railroad and industrial- 
plant construction. A considerable part, how¬ 
ever, flowed overseas for the development of 
plantations and mines and for the building of 
railroads and factories. This process was linked 
with what we have come to call “economic 
imperialism.” Only a small part of such invest- 
able funds, however, moved into the United 
States, and for a simple reason: neither the 
Federal government nor the state governments 
would furnish political guarantees that such 
foreign loans would be serviced or paid back. 

European capital*,' it is true, had helped in the 
original financing of public improvements (in¬ 
cluding railroads) in the United States as far 
■* back as the 1830s. This was due to the fact that 
many of the securities floated in the London 
and Amsterdam money markets were state- 
government issues. The depression of 1837- 
1843 threw many of these securities into de¬ 
fault; in some cases actual repudiation oc¬ 
curred; and the foreign investor discovered 
that he was without legal remedy in the federal 
courts because the state governments were 
sovereign bodies. Investment, in America, in 
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other words, was attended by measurable risks. 

The program of economic imperialism, on 
the other hand, had real advantages. Either by 
outright conquest or by the creation of spheres 
of influence or by the extraction of govern¬ 
mental guarantees or by extraterritoriality, Eu¬ 
ropean governments in the nineteenth century 
began to expand their areas of political domina¬ 
tion. And the businessmen and their bankers, 
who followed in the wake of missionaries, 
traders, and soldiers and who sank large sums 
in mines, plantations, railroads,* and factories, 
knew they were risking little. For economic 
and military sanctions could always be imposed 
on the subject peoples. At the very time, there¬ 
fore, that the United States offered golden op¬ 
portunities for capitalist development, notably 
in the post-Civil War decades, the English, 
French, Germans, ^Belgians, and Dutch were 
turning their attention to Africa, India, China, 
and Eastern Europe. 

The Strength of the American Middle Class. 
This economic penetration by European capi¬ 
tal and enterprise had an interesting and signifi¬ 
cant consequence: it stunted the growth of a 
native middle class in the regions where it took 
place. Industries were dominated by foreign 
capital, and the profits flowed outward. The 
workers were “proletarianized” and labored, 
quite literally, under the whips of overseers; 
while the thin middle layer of managers and 
functionaries was made up either of foreigners 
themselves or of educated natives whose loyal¬ 
ties were overseas. The classic example of such 
foreign exploitation was Ireland under Eng¬ 
lish landlordism; Russia became another ex¬ 
ample toward the end of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

Not so in the United States; here the role of 
foreign capital was slight (except in the case of 
railroading and even there the foreign in¬ 
vestors were usually bondholders and not share¬ 
holders). The upshot was that after the close of 
the American Civil War it took a full genera¬ 
tion before large-scale capitalist activities ap¬ 
peared in industrial production. And this was 
the period in which the small enterpriser 


emerged. If he were diligent, abstemious, and 
shrewd, he could increase a small stake into a 
respectable and frequently an immense fortune. 
The annals of American enterprise, particu¬ 
larly the annals of industrial and smelting for¬ 
tunes, are filled with the histories of hundreds 
of young fellows who, starting obscurely, made 
money, plowed profits back into capital plant 
or bought out competitors, and ended by be¬ 
coming rich. 

Contrast this situation in the United States 
with that in Ireland or Russia or India or China 
during the same period, and the greater sta¬ 
bility of the American middle class is star¬ 
tlingly revealed. In the United States, a home¬ 
grown, home-rooted middle class nursed its 
profits carefully, expanded its capital plant out 
of its own surpluses, maintained owner-man¬ 
agement, rewarded the top layer of salaried 
employees by admitting them into its own 
ranks, and at the same time was able to pay out 
high wages. In short, it presented tangible 
proofs on every side of the reality of the 
American dream that equality of economic op¬ 
portunity existed. For the middle class in the 
United States, life was rich with promise. In 
all those countries under the sway of foreign 
or imperialist capitalism, by contrast, society 
was sharply polarized, with a small upper class 
having a foreign and not a native allegiance. 
When economic and political shocks came— 
as they did in Russia, for example—there were 
no middle layers to cushion the blows. 

One is to note, finally, the recurrent strain of 
equalitarianism in our political thinking and 
party history. Leveling ideas here have always 
been linked to property rights; the property 
rights of land and kine and small workshops, 
however, and not rights of privilege and mo¬ 
nopoly. The political ideas and leadership of 
Jefferson, Jackson, the Radical Republicans, 
the Populists, La Follette, the New Dealers— 
these have had as profound influences in shap¬ 
ing the middle-class ideas and ideals of Amer¬ 
ica as have any other set of beliefs. 

Americans have fought, again and again, for 
liberty and equality. The First American Revo- 
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lution (the War of Independence) sought to 
free the American people from the domination 
of an oversea authority and to establish equality 
of opportunity for all men in the economic 
sphere. The Second American Revolution (the 
Civil War), in the hands of the Radical Re¬ 
publicans, was an instrument with which to 
achieve the freedom of the Negroes and to 
create equality of opportunity for blacks and 
whites in the South and for enterprisers every¬ 
where. The Third American Revolution (the 
New Deal)—happily carried out peacefully- 
had a powerful equalitarian strain in its compo¬ 
sition; through the intervention of the state, 
the litde men of America were to be made 
secure in their possessions and opportunities to 
rise were to be reestablished. 

It is false to assume that the concept of equal- 
ity of opportunity is only a wistful and nos¬ 
talgic hankering after an earlier and simpler 
world. True, our ways of living have become 
institutionalized; we move among Big Corpora¬ 
tions, Big Trade Unions, and the Big State. But 
we are not powerless: as long as the rights of 
free discussion and free association are pre¬ 
served. , 

The Democratic Institutions of the United 
States. American political institutions reflect the 
attitudes here outlined, in both die establish¬ 
ment and protection of personal rights and the 
limitations imposed upon government. We like 
to call our government a democracy, although 
in the literal meaning of the term—direct gov¬ 
ernment by all the people—it is not really that. 
It is a republic and, in fact, the Founding 
Fathers referred to themselves as republicans 
and not democrats. Charles A. Beard calls at¬ 
tention to the fact that in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the word “republic” was employed 
broadly, that is to say, not in an institutional 
sense but in a moral one. In short, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people, acting through gov¬ 
ernment, sought to create welfare and assure 
the happiness of the greatest number. 

As the instruments of government came in¬ 
creasingly under popular control, more and 
more the limitations upon government which 


characterize the American system began to 
make themselves felt. It is one of the most 
significant characteristics of the American po¬ 
litical scheme that it is based upon limited 
powers. The limitations upon government are 
imposed in a variety of ways: - 

i. Ours is a government of laws and not of 
men. Highest of all is the natural law which 
Jefferson, obtaining the notion from John 
Locke, embodied in the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men . . . are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights 

. . . life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

To defend these natural rights of the individual 
against usurpation at the hands of government 
the Bill of Rights was added to the Constitu¬ 
tion. The individual is specifically protected 
against an established church; he is assured 
freedom of worship, speech, assembly, and t e 
press; he is safeguarded against a too zealous 
police authority and tyrannical courts. His 
property rights are defended by the famous 
“due process” clause of the Fifth and Four¬ 
teenth Amendments. Interestingly enough, this 
appeal to natural law (or a “higher law”) was 
also used by the Abolitionists in their attacks 
on Negro slavery. 

In addition to the Lockian natural law, we 
have the protection of the common law, con¬ 
stitutional law, and statute law. In each case, 
the law is interpreted by the judiciary, but it is 
a mistake to assume—as is sometimes too easily 
done—that this procedure results in judge- 
made law. It is true that at times, particularly 
in the processes of judicial review at the hands 
of the Supreme Court, the courts have violated 
the intention of the legislative branch, whether 
in the states or in Congress. But not for too 
long; sooner or later the judges come to under¬ 
stand that the popular will is supreme in the 
American scheme of things. They did so in the 
1870s; they have come to do so again in the 
1830s. 

Henry Steele Commager has expressed this 
thought in the following words: “The state is 
an organic, not a static, thing, and constitutions 
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are designed to permit growth, adaptation, and 
experimentation . . * The police power is not 
narrowly restricted to emergency legislation 
but covers all great public needs. The great 
value of the federal system is that it permits 
experiments in forty-eight political laboratories 
and such experiments are to be encouraged. 
There must be play for the joints of political 
machinery if it is to work, and restrictions 
should be limited to jurisdiction, not to political 
power or administrative activities. Majorities 
have a right to make mistakes, and there is 
nothing in the Constitution which prevents 
them from committing errors or follies ” 

2. The separation of powers—the division 
of functions into the executive, the legislative, 
and the judicial—is another means by which 
governmental power is limited. Congress, 
notably, has always been jealous of its author¬ 
ity, and it has used its rights again and again to 
cut down Executive pretensions. It has been 
able to do this especially through its control 
over the purse strings (as a result of which it 
can eliminate executive agencies at will) and 
through the Senate’s participation in foreign 
affairs. The executive, on its part, has the im¬ 
portant right of veto and in this way can im¬ 
pose limitations on legislative, conduct. The 
judiciary operates in its own sphere. In gen¬ 
eral, the separation-of-powers theory has 
worked out well, and there is no question of 
the fact that the American people are devoted 
to their system. Substitution for the three in¬ 
dependent branches of government of a single 
authority—as has been true of totalitarian states 
—is not likely to meet with much support in 
America. 

3. The division of functions between the 
central government and the states—between 
Nationalism and Federalism—is a third means 
by which the power of government is limited. 
By the Constitution the Federal government 
is granted specific functions: the rights to make 
war and peace, to maintain a uniform currency, 
to raise money, to regulate commerce among 
the states, and the like. All unspecified rights 
are reserved to the states, and in their sphere 


they have sovereign powers. The struggle be¬ 
tween central authority and state rights has 
been recurrent in American political annals, 
and the pendulum has swung persistently from 
one position to the other. The original Federal¬ 
ists believed in a powerful central union, par¬ 
ticularly for the purposes of creating a sound 
credit system in the new republic and of hold¬ 
ing in check the leveling tendencies in the 
states themselves. The Jeffersonians (later 
Democrats) moved to the opposite extreme: 
they sought to narrow down as far as possible 
the functions of the Federal government and to 
make the states completely expressive of the 
popular will. The Republican party, from i860 
to 1932, again looked to the national govern¬ 
ment, first to abolish slavery and then to defend 
property rights. Under the New Deal, curi¬ 
ously enough, the two positions were reversed. 
The Democrats came to regard the central gov¬ 
ernment as the only possible agency for the 
protection of human rights and the promotion 
of the public welfare. The Republicans, more 
and more, began to speak of decentralization 
and of the necessity for buttressing the sov¬ 
ereignty of the separate states. 

True, in recent years, because of govern¬ 
mental interventionism, operating in the inter¬ 
ests of welfare, liberty has appeared to be in 
danger at the hands of an overzealous and ex¬ 
cessive state authority. Frequently, it has been. 
The pendulum, in a free society, does swing 
over a wide arc. From the 1860s through the 
1920s, the state was too passive; during the 
1930s and 1940s, it has been too active. Just 
as—once and for all—we have rejected laissez 
• faire, so we must always be suspicious of 
statism. 

American institutions and attitudes furnish 
us with the weapons: the balancing of the legis¬ 
lative power against the executive power, de¬ 
centralization of authority, responsibility in 
office, grass-roots democracy—these are ways 
and means. Again, an alert people has the power 
to defend its rights. 

Parties and Pressure Groups . Against this 
general background of personal rights and gov- 
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ernmental limitations, the American political 
institutions operate. They are made up, as has 
been said, of the executive and its agencies, the 
legislature, and the courts. The popular will is 
exerted chiefly in two ways: through the party 
system and through pressure groups. Amer¬ 
icans go to the polls to vote not for individuals 
but for party candidates. The party itself is 
controlled by the membership through the dis¬ 
trict clubs and the direct primaries. The party, 
in its turn, is significant for the crystallization 
of public issues, for its ability to discipline^ofr 
fice holders, and for its willingness to scrutinize 
constantly, as an opposition, the acts of the 
party in power. 

At timgs in our history, it is evident, the 
American two-party system has caused the 
confusion rather than the clarification of im¬ 
portant questions. But at critical periods in our 
history, the parties have become rallying cen¬ 
ters and have not hesitated to act boldly. This 
was true in the struggles over slavery, free sil¬ 
ver, and the League of Nations, to take a few 
examples. Also, at critical periods, the parties 
have represented clear-cut class alignments. In 
the free-silver debate, for instance, the Dem¬ 
ocratic party was the spokesman for labor and 
the lower-middle classes; it has been, too, under 
the New Deal. And this significant function¬ 
ing of the parties takes place despite the fact 
that they often appear to be mere local groups 
and leaders who band together every four 
years only to participate in national elections. 

Pressure groups also make possible a greater 
responsiveness on the part of the executive and 
the legislature to the popular will. At first blush 
this is difficult to believe, since pressure groups 
have usually been assumed to be sinister agen¬ 
cies operating secretly. In the beginning this 
was unquestionably so, and there can be no 
doubt that the earliest pressure groups used 
their power to force concessions from govern¬ 
ment to powerful property interests Early 
tariff-making is justly associated wit]? the lob¬ 
bying activities of so-called wool institutes, iron 
and steel associations, and the like. In recent 
years, however, pressure groups have func- 
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tioned more and more in the open, so that the 
agencies of government have the means of 
judging their strength and of balancing the 
articulate forces in the nation. Today it is no 
longer possible to say that the secret govern¬ 
ment of Big Business runs public affairs. For 
side by side with the representatives of busi¬ 
ness at Washington are to be found the equally 
capable representatives of the organized farm¬ 
ers and the organized trade unionists. All these 
groups are very strong, and the result is that 
government in the United States is government 
by compromise. This, in the long run, is the 
most stable kind of government. 

Equipped, then, with certain traditional be¬ 
liefs regarding the foundations of their com¬ 
mon life and having remarkable opportunities 
to work out these beliefs in practice, Americans 
have developed the resources of their land, 
growing from a small community to one of the 
great Powers in the world. They have also 
demonstrated that democracy is a working 
system. 

It is the intention of this book—by the use 
of examples—to show how American ideas and 
institutions have been developed. Its materials 
fall into two parts: text and contemporary doc¬ 
uments. The text, in effect a book in American 
history, serves as a series of introductions to 
the documents. These are fitted into a pattern 
which has been followed faithfully in nine of 
the eleven parts into which the book is divided. 
In each of the parts, in other words, four di¬ 
visions have been set up: the American Mind, 
the American Scene, American Problems, and 
the^United States and the World. It is hoped 
that, by these devices, the reader will be able 
to catch the body and the spirit, the enduring 
values and the transitory—albeit pressing- 
problems of the world in which Americans 
lived as they marched ahead to create a civili¬ 
zation. . T1 T 

I have sought to do other things as well. 1 

have tried to make the documents representa- 
t i V e_not only of the strains in the American 
tradition that are still alive but of the best 
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i THE EUROPEAN WORLD FROM WHICH 
THE AMERICANS CAME 


All manner of folk left Europe to come 
to America in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. They came from many lands and 
various stations of life; they came willingly and 
unwillingly. Some left Europe behind forever 
—not only physically but emotionally and in¬ 
tellectually as well—and America was both an 
asylum and a new beginning. Others brought 
Europe along with them. In one sense, of 
course, they were the products of a Western 
civilization that had been centuries in process 
of developing; in another, they were the chil¬ 
dren of the Western World. All of which is 
to say, they became Americans. 

The original settlers were in the main English 
men and women. But by the eighteenth century 
there were to be found among them Scotch- 
Irish and Germans in large numbers as well 
as a sprinkling of Dutch, Welsh, Swedes, and 
Frenchmen. For the most part, they came from 
the small villages and towns of the country, al¬ 
though urban dwellers (from London, Bristol, 
Plymouth, Nantes, Amsterdam) were in their 
company. Nearly always, they were humble 
men and women, of little means and simple 
education, who had been farm workers and 
tenants—and only occasionally small freehold¬ 
ers. Some had been skilled artisans and mechan¬ 
ics; some had been sailors and fishermen. There 
were, it is true, among them, a small proportion 
of the well-born: younger sons of country 
squires, here and there a merchant or a profes¬ 
sional soldier, occasionally—but quite rarely 
a man of sizable possessions. But none of Eu¬ 
rope’s great came to America. At the other 
pole, there were the completely underprivi¬ 
leged: dispossessed small agricultural tenants, 
the recipients of parish poor relief, the wid¬ 


owed and orphaned, those who were unwanted 
for religious reasons. And—in the eighteenth 
century—there were the Negro slaves. 

The Transforming European World. The 
European economic and social world from 
which the original Americans came had been 
in process of transformation for at least half a 
millennium. By the seventeenth century—at 
least as far as England, France, and Holland 
were concerned—the feudal society of Thomas 
Aquinas and Dante and the Knights Templar 
was finished. It had been a society based upon a 
caste system and it had revolved about agricul¬ 
tural production with the individual’s position 
in it firmly fixed through a complicated pro¬ 
gram of rights and obligations. It had also been, 
thanks to the ethical system created by the 
medieval Catholic Church, a society in which 
the market relation had been clearly subordi¬ 
nated. But that feudal polity and economy had 
not been wiped out with a single bold and 
clean stroke; the processes of change had left 
behind many vestigial traces. 

The world out of which the American set¬ 
tlers came was no longer the tight, local, self- 
contained feudal world. It was a world into 
which the free air of enterprise had already en¬ 
tered. The caste system of feudalism was being 
dissolved. The individual was beginning to 
claim and establish certain rights to the liberty 
of his person. Above all, he was extending the 
sphere of operations of his property rights. He 
could buy and sell in a market; he could hire 
himself out and hire the labor of others; he 
could save money capital and transform it into 
wealth, in the economic sense. It must not be 
assumed that he possessed that full liberty with 
which we associate private and property rights 
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today; but, certainly, he had moved far down 
that road which mankind in the West had 
blazed since the thirteenth century—and which 
had resulted in the loosening of the bonds that 
tied the individual to authority. 

For the authorities of the Catholic Church, 
the manor, and the guilds—all of which had 
rejected the profit motive and man’s ability to 
improve his station in life as the bases for per¬ 
sonal action and social organization—the men 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, there¬ 
fore, were substituting free enterprise. Their 
loyalties, notably in western and northern Eu¬ 
rope, were shifting from a lower to a higher 
plane in another area as well. And that was the 
political. The feudal world had been a particu¬ 
laristic one. A man was associated with a vil¬ 
lage, if a rural dweller, or with a commune, if 
an urban one. The great outside beat upon his 
gates only occasionally, in the person of a beg¬ 
ging friar or in the awful passage of an armed 
troop. The villagers lived and married and died 
within the narrow sphere of their own stripped 
fields and commons; the townsmen clung to the 
shelter of the great walls they helped erect 
around their communes. 

But in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
these confining horizons were being pushed 
out. Wayfarers—itinerant merchants, wander¬ 
ing students, soldiers, sailors, runaway serfs— 
had appeared increasingly on natural highways. 
Merchants had taken to pitching their tents 
and bazaars outside walled cities, thus extend¬ 
ing the areas of urban settlement. Feudal lords, 
in the great valleys of western Europe, had 
accorded these itinerants protection as they 
moved from fair town to fair town. Powerful 
overlords, by conquest and agreement, were 
expanding the spheres of their own influence. 
These last, in time, were destined to become 
the national and absolute monarchs of early 
modern Europe. By the fourteenth and fif¬ 
teenth centuries—in Portugal, Spain, France, 
England, Denmark, Sweden—such monarchies 
had emerged. They were mighty centralizing 
and pacifying influences; and, as a result, the 
loyalty of the individual was shifting from his 


locality and his local lord to those of the na¬ 
tional monarch and the state. 

The National Monarchies . How had these 
monarchies emerged? Largely because of suc¬ 
cessful wars against the feudal lords, the in¬ 
dependent communes, and the Church, wars 
which the new merchant princes were aiding 
by making loans to the kings so that mercenary 
soldiers could be hired, supplied and provi¬ 
sioned, and siege equipment acquired. The 
muskets and the cannon of the national mon¬ 
archs blew the armored knights and the walled 
towns out of the history of Europe. Churches 
were nationalized, and Church properties, 
either by seizure or through royal appointment 
to ecclesiastical office, came under the control 
of the kings. National monarchs, merchants, 
even the little men of Europe profited in a 
hundred and one different ways. 

The national monarchs expanded the terri¬ 
torial areas of the state; established their ab¬ 
solute sway; created great courts in which they 
reduced the turbulent barons to docile and even 
humanist cotfrtiers; fostered new and superior 
tastes in manners, clothes, and house furnish¬ 
ings; and completely controlled the public 
revenues. Private enterprise also grew in stature. 
For the monarchs pacified the land and reduced 
the corporate privileges of the communes. Here 
was at widening national market, protected by 
the king’s soldiers and the king’s judges, into 
which business could move. Roads and bridges 
were built; weights and measures were regu¬ 
larized; for varying periods, the coinage was 
stabilized; provincial and local barriers to the 
free movement of goods were leveled—par¬ 
tially in some countries, entirely in England. 
In the nations that broke with the Catholic 
Church, in the sixteenth century, properties 
were taken over by the national monarchs to 
enrich their personal estates and to build up a 
new court nobility. 

The Rising Middle Class . Businessmen gained 
directly and indirectly. Indirectly, because the 
market was expanded. Directly, because they 
received from the kings certain concessions and 
monopolies—to work mines, to manufacture 
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capital goods, to form regulated and joint-, 
stock companies for oversea trade and the 
planting of colonies. The little men of Europe 
profited as well. The more enterprising and 
ambitious now had wider fields in which to 
range. They could move out of the villages and 
incorporated towns—where opportunity was 
restrained and thwarted by local custom and 
guild privileges—into a freer climate. They 
could enter the king’s service or take to the 
sea or engage in manufactures. Nothing is more 
interesting than the emergence of the little man 
—the petit bourgeois, the interloper, the par- 
venu—in times of great social change Many of 
the later great merchant families of the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries stemmed from 
obscure forebears who boldly followed the 
main chance. The same was true of the great 
railroading and industrial families of the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries. When human 
affairs take a sudden leap forward, the inno¬ 
vators are not the scions of ancient privilege, 
but unknowns, whose strength is to be found 
in their courage and their ability to endure pri¬ 
vations—and, frequently, in their lack of scru- 

Pl Out of such a world, the American settlers 
emerged; a world of royal and dynastic absolu¬ 
tism but, at the same time, a larger and freer 
world in the economic sense. There was still 
a third profoundly conditioning force which 
released the energies and the minds of men 
from their loyalties to an old authority; this 
was Protestantism. 

The Protestant Reformation. Protestantism 
cut the individual loose from the penitential 
system of the Catholic Church. The achieve¬ 
ment of grace was to be no longer an unending 
preoccupation with good works through the 
constant ministrations of the clergy. Now, sal¬ 
vation was to be won by faith: by the mdivid- 
ual’s own and direct approach to God, upon 
whose mercies he threw himself, through his 
free conscience. The Catholic Ctrarc a 
taught that man was bom and lived in sin; and 
that it was his pride (the greatest of human 
failings) that prompted him to improve his 


worldly station. A too close devotion to the 
creation of wealth, out of which individual 
profit might be derived—so had held the 
Church’s great fathers from Augustine to 
Aquinas—was equally unchristian. The ideal 
medieval man was the ascetic of the monastery 
who eschewed all this world s goods and who 
prayed for his fellow Christians. 

Protestantism, on the other hand, was indi¬ 
vidualistic, classless, anti-authoritarian and pro¬ 
ductive in the economic sense. It created a 
climate where the guides to conduct and ac¬ 
tion were many and varied: working and sav¬ 
ing; the hustle and bustle of the market place; 
individual striving and personal choices rather 
than group sanctions were parts of the new 
social morality. Notably from John Calvin did 
Protestantism derive its ethical justification of 
work and thrift. The English, Scottish, Scotch- 
Irish, French, Dutch, and German followers 
of the Calvinist and reformed Lutheran creeds 
—the Puritans, Quakers, Presbyterians, Hugue¬ 
nots, Dutch Reformed, and Pietists who played 
such a large part in the settlement of America 
and the creation of its individualistic psychol¬ 
ogy_were impatient with the notions of humil¬ 

ity and poverty just as they rejected the whole 
program, of medieval other-worldly asceticism. 

The Calvinist doctrine of predestination 
that there was a small company of God s elect 
alone chosen for salvation—instead of turning 
Protestants from the world threw them fully 
into it. Regardless of their birth, they were 
picked to rule. Faith, therefore, came first; and 
it produced works. Faith, too, was linked with 
application to an everyday “calling.” The as¬ 
ceticism of work-of the daily application to 
one’s job—was more significant for the Chris¬ 
tian life than the asceticism of contemplation. 
Thus by labor, diligence, sobriety, and thrift, 
by production and by saving, the good Chris¬ 
tian was destined to achieve grace m both this 
world and the next. 

The English historian, R. G. Tawney, in these 
words has described the world-view of the 
seventeenth century English Puritan and Scot¬ 
tish Presbyterian: 
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Convinced that character is all and circumstance 
nothing, he sees in the poverty of those who fall 
by the way not a misfortune to be pitied and re¬ 
lieved, but a moral failing to be condemned, and 
in riches not an object of suspicion . . . but the 
blessing which rewards the triumph of energy and 
will. Tempered by self-examination, self-disci¬ 
pline, self-control, he is the practical ascetic whose 
victories are won not in the cloister, but on the 
battlefield, in the counting house, and in the mar¬ 
ket . 1 

The American publicist, William Allen. 
White, has shown how these values have been 
carried over into America: 

Men sought heaven for their immortal souls 
through the acceptance of salvation. . . . More¬ 
over, they have set up reason as the final arbiter 
in the relations of men. Out of this establishment 
of government and the social order upon reason 
rather than force, men have come into “democracy. 

. . . Men in the pioneer West have had to be hard¬ 
working to clear off the wilderness. They have 
had to be thrifty if they survived the economic 
rigors of pioneering. They have had to be punc¬ 
tual if they got on with their busy neighbors. 
They have had to be debt-payers or fail. They 
have had to cultivate a rather strict sense of social 
duty. In other words, the western Protestantism 
carried over the Puritan virtues into the continen¬ 
tal West. All those hard virtues, all those social 
ideals, all those yearnings for the establishment 
of justice after debate and under reason, erected 
a social order wherein each individual came to 
rely with easy confidence upon the guidance of 
his conscience . 2 

Geographical Expansion. There was a fourth 
influence operating on the old world, that of 
the discoveries and geographical expansion. 
The heart of medieval Europe had been the 
Mediterranean lands. Here Rome had been es¬ 
tablished, here were the Holy Places associated 
with the nativity and passion of Christ; here 
had worked Paul, Augustine, and other great 
Church Fathers. The Crusades had reopened a 
portion of these lands to direct physical con¬ 
tact on the part of western Christendom. The 
Italian merchants and traders occasionally had 

1 R. G. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism 
(New York, 1926), p. 230. 

2 W. A. White, The Changing West (New York, 
i939>» PP- 2 9-3o« 


penetrated personally into the farther regions 
of Asia. They had brought back tales of the 
fabulous lands of Cathay (China) and Zingu 
(Japan): of rich and populous cities, of great 
navigable rivers, and of incalculable wealth in 
precious stones, metals, and fine fabrics. Europe 
knew of these distant places of Asia as it knew 
of a dark continent to the south. But Euro¬ 
peans did not go there, for they were com¬ 
pelled, in their little boats, to keep constandy in 
sight of land lest the vast uncharted seas engulf 
them. 

But by the fifteenth century Europeans had 
become bold seafarers. The revival of learning 
•—and the greater knowledge of geography and 
astronomy—that had come about in the Moor¬ 
ish universities in the twelfth century, had been 
a significant influence. Men had learned to 
know once more that the earth was a sphere; 
they had come to believe that the continent of 
Africa could be rounded and the Far East 
reached by southern—and perhaps, too, by 
northern and western—all-water routes. The 
science of navigation had matured. The com¬ 
pass and the astrolabe made it possible for navi¬ 
gators to strike out into the great seas; larger 
and safer ships were built; portolan charts were 
now drawn up. The invention of printing 
helped to advance the easy and cheap circula¬ 
tion of geographical knowledge. Theoretical 
and technical aids thus existed to make ad¬ 
venturing possible. 

The adventurers, by the fifteenth century, 
were in existence. They operated under the 
new monarchies of western Europe. Not the 
Italian or North German city-states fitted out 
navigators and explorers but the kings and 
princes of Portugal, Spain, France, England, 
and Holland. In a sense, these journeys of dis¬ 
covery and exploration were linked with the 
ambitions of dynastic monarchy; for the ex¬ 
pansion of territories and rulership over distant 
places added to the glory of the royal crown. 
Missionary zeal played its part. A desire to find 
precious metals for decoration and coinage— 
for European supplies of gold and silver were 
limited—contributed to the impulses to dis- 
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covery and exploration. Of equal importance 
was the desire to be freed of the dominance of 
the Italian and German traders who monopo¬ 
lized the trade with the Near East in spices and 

textiles. . 

There was still a further consideration: and 
this had to do with the dislocations in the Near 
East as a result of the appearance of the Turks. 
The Turks, when they took Constantinople in 
I453 and Egypt in 1517, did not shut off the 
trade with these lands and close the avenues into 
Middle Asia; but they burdened business with 
heavy impositions. That is to say, the Italians 
were permitted to operate as before^ except 
now they were required to pay registration 
fees, tolls, tariffs, and similar charges. All these 
exactions—as well as the monopoly prices of 
the Italians and the fact that land-borne traffic 
is dearer than water-borne—kept the prices of 
Eastern wares high. 

Portugal was the first nation to seek escape 
from the iron ring of the Mediterranean. Under 
the leadership of Prince Henry, son of the first 
Portuguese national monarch, navigators moved 
out into the Atlantic and began the circuit 
around Africa. They reached the Canary Is¬ 
lands, Madeira, and the Azores. They moved 
south, feeling their way around the African 
coast as Prince Henry carried on a war against 
the Moors. The Moorish power collapsed; and 
the Portuguese found on the African coast gold 
and slaves and ivory tusks. All this whetted 
their appetites. They discovered the Congo m 
1482; reached the Cape of Good Hope in 1487; 
and in 1497 they sailed out into the Indian 
Ocean and in the following year put foot on 
Indian soil. In another fifty years, from their 
own concessions and factories in India, Portu¬ 
guese merchants and sailors were penetrating 
into all the archipelagos of the Spice Islands and 
reaching even into China and Japan. The all¬ 
water link between East and West had been 
established. 

Spain followed the example of Portugal. 
Christopher Columbus, the Genoese sailor, 
struck due west—whether in search of the 
East or simply a group of new islands beyond 


the Azores is unimportant. In any case, he 
brought back gold from his first voyage; and 
in subsequent ones he explored parts of the 
coasts of Central and South America. As Portu¬ 
gal had laid out claims to an empire in the In¬ 
dian Ocean, so Spain did similarly in the West 
—calling its new possessions the Spanish Indies. 

Before the sixteenth century was half over, 
English, French, and Spanish captains and ex¬ 
plorers had penetrated deep into the New 
World. John Cabot, an Italian sailing for the 
English king Henry VII, discovered New¬ 
foundland in 1497- Another Italian, John Ver- 
razano, sailing for the French king Francis I, 
reached the Canadian coast proper a quarter of 
a century later. The St. Lawrence River was 
opened up to the white man. The northern 
coast of South America was explored. Mexico 
and Peru were penetrated, conquered, and de¬ 
spoiled. When Ferdinand Magellan’s ships, dur¬ 
ing 1519-22, rounded the globe, Europe knew 
that a great land mass lay between the eastern 
Atlantic and the China Sea. By 1550, it had 
learned that great riches were to be obtained 
from the slave traffic with Africa, from direct 
trade relations with the East, and from the 
operation of the silver mines of the Spanish 
Indies. 

Spanish Treasure. The appearance of the 
Spanish treasure in Europe was one of the most 
momentous occurrences in early modern Euro¬ 
pean history. From 1530 to the end of the 
century, in a seemingly unending flood, silver 
and (to a lesser extent) gold poured from the 
great Mexican and Peruvian mines. From 1600 
on, the supply began to taper off; by 1660, it 
had largely ceased. In this hundred and thirty 
years, something like 18,000 tons of silver and 
200 tons of gold had been officially recorded in 
the Spanish assay offices. Only a part of this 
precious stream remained in Spain. A goodly 
part of it went out to the Orient and thus made 
possible a great increase in the trade with the 
Far East. Another goodly part moved into the 
commercial life of western Europe generally, 
so that in time France, Holland, and England 
also profited from the Spanish discoveries. 
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Thanks to the revitalized trade with the East ica by English colonists took place in an age 
and the treasure that tumbled into Europe characterized by great economic changes and 
from the Spanish Indies, the settlement of Amer- advances. 

2. THE ENGLISH BACKGROUND 


The English homeland of most of the origi¬ 
nal settlers was also undergoing a transforming 
process, and because this was so, many dis¬ 
locations were occurring. On the one hand, 
while feudalism was gone, part of its authoritar¬ 
ian patterns remained. On the other hand, the 
new England that was emerging—an England 
of commercialized agriculture, mercantile ex¬ 
pansion, industrialization, all under the author¬ 
ity of a powerful and centralized state appara¬ 
tus—was producing its own disequilibriums. 
Some of the settlers left in flight from the old 
England; some left to escape from the new; 
others were rejected by England altogether, 
and were virtually deported. It was no wonder 
that so many of England’s institutions were left 
behind when the settlers came to create a new 
civilization in the Western World. 

The Enclosure Movement . In sixteenth cen¬ 
tury England, the attack on one of the most 
important of the feudal hangovers began to 
take place—that of the village organization of 
agriculture. Since the fourteenth century, the 
great majority of the rural dwellers had been 
freed from serfdom; but the living and the 
techniques of the manorial system had con¬ 
tinued to exist. Country folk dwelt in compact 
villages and functioned not in terms of family 
farms but in those of the open-field system. 
Freeholders were few and have always re¬ 
mained few in England. Most of the agricultural 
workers were either copyholders—hereditary 
tenants whose rents were fixed at least for one 
life—or laborers, who worked for wages. 
Whether freeholders, copyholders, or laborers 
—as under feudalism—the countryman pos¬ 
sessed rights in a large number of scattered 
strips lying in open fields. These he cultivated 
in terms of the planting program of the whole 
village, which was generally a three-crop rota¬ 


tion (wheat, oats or barley, and fallow). In ad¬ 
dition to these controls, there was a second 
characteristic of the village system: the coun¬ 
tryman had rights in the common lands, which 
belonged to the village and were communally 
managed. In these commons (made up usually 
of meadow, waste, and wood lot), the country¬ 
man cut hay for winter forage for his livestock 
and turf and timber for his fuel and buildings. 
In England, the squire or landlord was also an 
operating farmer and along with the free¬ 
holders and copyholders he cultivated his strips 
all over the open fields of the village. The 
laborers worked for him but supplemented 
their meager livelihoods from their rights in 
the commons. 

It was this scheme of things that was increas¬ 
ingly falling under attack in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. It came to be called the enclosure move¬ 
ment, largely because enterprising landlords 
were seeking to eliminate the commons and en¬ 
close them. But another and equally important 
part of the program had to do with combination 
of field strips into unified farming properties. 
And still a third part was directed against the 
traditional rights of the copyholders. That is to 
say, landlords sought to raise rents in violation of 
the customary arrangement; or they raised the 
alienation fine (the charge that had to be paid 
when the copyhold passed from father to son); 
or they evicted the copyholders altogether. 

This enclosure movement—which was usu¬ 
ally carried out illegally—began to shake the 
foundations of the old England. The consolida¬ 
tion of fields and the elimination of the com¬ 
mons led to the squeezing out of the small 
operators and the laborers, or cottagers. Agri¬ 
cultural properties were therefore becoming 
increasingly concentrated and copyholders 
were being turned into tenants at will, or lease- 
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holders in our modern sense* Second, the coun¬ 
tryside was becoming overpopulated* This was 
partially due to the fact that the large landlords, 
on their consolidated holdings, were more ef- 
§ ficient than had been the many small cultivators. 
Rut even more important was the fact that 
arable was being converted into pasture and 
instead of the small grains being grown ex¬ 
clusively, Englishmen more and more were 
turning to the breeding of sheep. And sheep 
husbandry required fewer human hands than 
did the old system. The roads of England were 
being filled with dispossessed and unwanted 
countrymen—the vagabonds and b^gars about 
whom the English penal code was so savage. It 
was about the sad lot of these unfortunates that 
Thomas More cried out in that memorable pas¬ 
sage in his Utopia: Sheep “that were wont to be 
so myke and tame, and so smal eaters, now, as I 
heare saie, be become so greate devowerers, and 
so wylde, that they eat up and swallow down 
the very men themselfes.” 

The Woolen Industry. This commercialized 
agriculture, with its unhappy social conse¬ 
quences, turned England more and more to the 
development of a mercantile economy. The ex¬ 
panding European market—in the Low Coun¬ 
tries, the north German communities, Italy— 
clamored for wool and for white (of undressed 
and undyed) woolen cloths. England at once 
became the leading source for the raw-material 
and semimanufactured supplies of the European 
woolen textile centers. Thanks to the aggressive¬ 
ness of a regulated company ofiindividual Eng¬ 
lish merchants, the so-called Merchants Ad¬ 
venturers, by the sixteenth century, English 
white woolens were dominating the northern 
European markets; and in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, these white woolens as well as finished 
cloths were to be found in the Levantine cen¬ 
ters. The profits from this trade did much 
to help English business enterprise to ma¬ 
ture. ' 

The Price Revolution . Its greater participa¬ 
tion in foreign trade brought sizable portions 
of Europe’s augmented money stocks into Eng¬ 
land. Prices moved up—at first slowly and then 


very rapidly. Businessmen made profits—in 
fact great profits, so that here existed a capital 
fund for the launching of new mercantile and 
also industrial adventures. While prices sharply 
rose in England (from 1501 to 1650, they in¬ 
creased something like 250 percent) signifi¬ 
cantly enough, wages lagged behind. By 1700, 
real wages were only 50 percent of what they 
had been in 1500. As a result, this great price 
revolution was accompanied by a profit infla¬ 
tion in view of the fact that at least half of the 
costs of production at the time was represented 
by wage payments. 3 

The First Industrial Revolution . England was 
able to expand her Far Eastern trade; and the 
profit inflation contributed mightily to the ap¬ 
pearance of her first industrial revolution and 
the start of her heavy industries in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. A new ebullience 
filled the land. Agricultural productivity was 
being stepped up. Oversea commerce was grow¬ 
ing by leaps and bounds. Towns were pushing 
out into the cpuntryside. And heavy industry 
—in coal, iron, lead mining, the metallurgical 
trades, salt and glass manufacture, soap and 
alum making, building-material fabrication— 
was beginning to utilize large capital funds for 
factories, machinery, and the hire of tens of 
thousands of wage workers. In the middle of 
the seventeenth century the smoke from coal 
furnaces hung like a pall over London. 

The industrial use of coal, according to an¬ 
other American scholar, played as large a role 
as the profit inflation—if not greater—in Eng¬ 
land’s transformation. According to John U. 
Nef, the increasing exhaustion of England’s 
timber resources necessitated the employment 
of coal and the technological changes that went 
with its use. Says Nef: 

3 An American scholar was the first to point out the 
significant relations that developed between the price 
revolution and wage payments. Cf. E. J. Hamilton, 
“American Treasure and the Rise of Capitalism,” 2 sc 0 - 
nomica , XXVII (1929), 338-57, and his American 
Treasure and the Price Revolution in Spain (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 1934). Lord Keynes, the English econo¬ 
mist, following Hamilton, described in detail the nature 
of the English profit inflation. Cf. J. M. Keynes, A 
Treatise on Money (2 vols., New York, 1930). 
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The opening for profits arose mainly because 
costs of production were reduced by the wide¬ 
spread adoption of better machinery and im¬ 
proved kilns and furnaces, by the increase in the 
scale of industrial enterprise, and by the discovery 
and use of new supplies of raw materials such as 
calamine, alum, stone, and above all, coal. 4 

Foreign Trade. Oversea trade grew, helped 
and protected by the English crown. Two types 
of organization were employed in the exploita¬ 
tion of foreign commerce—the regulated com¬ 
pany and the joint-stock company. The regu¬ 
lated company—an earlier form—consisted of 
a fellowship of merchants each of whom used 
his own capital but functioned in terms of the 
common rules imposed by the group; the fel¬ 
lowship supported joint services like docks, 
warehouses, and courts, and restricted member¬ 
ship on the basis of apprenticeship. As in 
modern-day cartels, each member’s share of the 
market was prorated. The joint-stock company 
was more like our contemporary corporation, 
for the capital fund was raised from a general 
subscription and management was in the hands 
of a governor, treasurer, and board of assistants 
(or directors). The only difference between the 
original joint-stocks and our modern corpora¬ 
tions is the fact that limited liability did not be¬ 
come a safeguard for investors until the nine¬ 
teenth century. In another and even more 
important sense, these companies were unlike 
modern-day firms: for whether a regulated or 
a joint-stock company, each had the exclusive 
right to trade in the particular geographical 
region to which it had. been .assigned by the 
crown. Outstanding regulated companies were 
the Merchant Adventurers (with monopoly 
trading privileges in the North Sea countries), 
the Eastland Company (with monopoly trad¬ 
ing privileges in the Baltic lands), the Russia 

4 See among others, these articles: J. U. Nef, “A Com¬ 
parison of Industrial Growth in France and England 
from 1540 to 1640,” Journal of Political Economy , 
XLIV (1936), 289-317, 505-33, <$ 43 ~< 56 ; “Prices and In¬ 
dustrial Capitalism in France and England, 1540-1640, 
Economic History Review , VII (1937), I 55~ I 85, u I n ~ 
dustry and Government in France and England, 1540- 
1640,” Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society , 
XV (1940), 1-162. 


Company, and the Levant Company. Outstand¬ 
ing joint-stock companies were the East India 
Company, the African Company, and the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company. One may observe that these 
exclusive trading privileges continued right into 
the early nineteenth century. 

Frequently, joint-stocks were created to 
finance a single voyage or a particular piece of 
promotion. One of the most successful ventures 
of this type was Francis Drake’s second voyage 
in the Golden Hind , in which he circumnavi¬ 
gated the globe. Financed by a group of court 
nobles (with Queen Elizabeth a secret partici¬ 
pant), Dralje set out on a piratical and trading 
journey in 1577, during the course of which he 
harassed the Spanish communities along the 
South American coast and hunted down the 
Spanish treasure ships. He finally returned to 
England in 1580 with a valuable cargo of pepper 
from the Spice Islands and with profits of 
£ 600,000 on an investment of .£5,000. The 
greatest company of all was the East India Com¬ 
pany, first chartered in 1600 as a limited joint- 
stock to develop the vast area lying between 
the Cape of Good Hope and the China Sea. 
The company underwent various vicissitudes 
but by the last quarter of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury was on a permanent footing. It was able, 
as a result, to establish its own factories, enter 
into treaty arrangements with native rulers, 
support armies, and maintain a constant vigi¬ 
lance against interloping traders. At times, its 
profits were enormous. Its trading monopolies 
continued in India until 1813 and in China until 

I ^ 33 - 

The same company device was employed to 
launch colonization projects. In 1583, Hum¬ 
phrey Gilbert, seeking to plant a colony in 
Newfoundland, was acting for such a com¬ 
pany. So was Walter* Raleigh, when he made 
three unsuccessful attempts, during 1584-87, 
to establish English settlements in Virginia. In¬ 
deed the first successful ventures in English 
colonization in America were the work of a 
joint-stock enterprise; for in 1606 the Virginia 
Company was organized to send out settlers. 
The voyage of the Pilgrims was financed by a 
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group of Plymouth and London merchants, 
who put up £ 7,000 to outfit the ships and the 
colonists. Massachusetts Bay Colony, the seat 
of the Puritans, was founded by a similar com¬ 
pany in which many of the settlers themselves 
held stock. Manhattan Island and the shores of 
the Hudson River, in New York, were opened 
to trade by the Dutch West India Company. A 
Swedish company was responsible for the plant¬ 
ing of the first settlement on the Delaware 
River. 

Population and Wealth . As England rose in 
mercantile stature, her population and wealth 
also increased. Customs figures for the period 
are inadequate and must be taken for what they 
are worth, but they show an extraordinary de¬ 
velopment. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the total value of imports and exports 
came to ^£ 5,600,000; at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, to £ 12,400,000; in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, to ,£25,500,- 
000. In 1700, when all exports were valued at 
,£6,500,000, those of woolens alone were worth 
,£3,000,000. The beginning of the seventeenth 
century saw the English population consisting 
of 4,000,000 souls; in a “century, they numbered 
8,000,000; and by 1750, 10,000,000. The na¬ 
tional wealth stood at £ 17,000,000 in 1600 and 
at ,£88,000,000 in 1688. 

The effects of these various processes on the 
social map of England were profound. A new 
middle class was appearing and expanding, with 
one foot firmly planted in the country and the 
other in the towns. In it were to be found the 
improving landlords, the mine owners, the new 
industrialists, the monopolists. These were the 
enterprisers in foreign trade, the private bankers 
and the leaders in the domestic wholesale busi¬ 
ness. In this last connection, the new middle 
class entered into and gained control over many 
of the guilds, some of which simply became 
organizations specializing in the wholesale 
trades, while others became closely dominated 
corporate monopolies in* the skilled crafts. 
Again, the gulf between the new middle class 
and the humble countrymen, artisans, and com¬ 
mon laborers was widening. A large laboring 
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force was springing up—because of enclosures, 
sheep raising, guild exclusionism—and its mem¬ 
bers were becoming wage earners in industry 
and sailors and fishermen in the growing mer¬ 
chant marine. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, from these urban and rural folk, were 
coming the tens of thousands of men, women, 
and children—out of England, Scotland, Ulster 
—who sought the hazard of new fortunes in 
America. 

The Theory of Mercantilism. The political- 
economic and moral climate out of which the 
settlers of America came, was profoundly in¬ 
fluenced by the nature and requirements of the 
absolute state. Political authoritarianism and 
royal absolutism were two sides of the same 
shield. The royal monarch was supreme; and 
the state apparatus he erected and maintained— 
through a nationalized church, a court nobility, 
a mercenary army, a great corps of function¬ 
aries and bureaucrats—had as its purpose the 
perpetuation of dynastic power. This dynastic 
state-power was linked with the concept of na¬ 
tional self-sufficiency. According to the men 
of the sixteenth,* seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, the wealth of the world was fixed; if 
England was to prosper, Holland or Spain or 
France (or all three together) had to be com¬ 
pelled to surrender their possessions. The wars 
of the period were therefore both dynastic 
and commercial struggles: so that trading areas 
could be expanded and the limits of the area of 
self-sufficiency pushed out. 

Not only was the wealth of the world fixed; 
the wealth of each nation was derived from its 
foreign trade. Colonies therefore had to be safe¬ 
guarded against foreign encroachments and 
permitted to develop only as their economies 
complemented those of the mother country. In 
the second place, a nation’s foreign trade could 
expand—at the expense of its rivals—only as it 
kept its costs of production at home at low 
levels. The wealth of the nation was to be found 
in its labor supply engaged in the production 
of goods and services for export; and the size, 
docility, and poverty of its workers (the period 
referred to them collectively as “The Poor”) 
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made possible the riches of the whole body 
politic. 

The Morality of Mercantilism. Out of this 
conception flowed extraordinary moral and . 
social consequences. The poor were needed and 
they were assured the right to work by ap¬ 
prenticeship laws, labor contracts, guild restric¬ 
tions; but they also had the duty to labor. Public 
authority used persuasion and discipline; in the 
last resort—through the institution of the work- 
house, established in England at the end of the 
seventeenth century—it used coercion and 
punishment. Work was demanded; but the 
worker was held in contempt. He was kept 
badly fed, ill clad, and wretchedly housed, 
while lay and ecclesiastical moralists constantly 
called attention to.his improvidence and his 
want of industry. Arthur Young, toward the 
end of the eighteenth century, summed up the 
traditional attitude toward the English poor 
in these words: “Every one but an idiot knows 
that the lower classes must be kept poor or 
they will never be industrious.” And a con¬ 
temporary of his, William Temple, in order to 
achieve this result, advocated a fully rounded 
program which included workhouses, the re¬ 
duction of real wages, and positive encourage¬ 
ment to population growth. 5 

These programs and attitudes of the abso¬ 
lutist and authoritarian state of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries we call 
today the Mercantilist System. The state sought 
to achieve them through a variety of policies. 

Mercantilist Unification. One of these was 
through national unification. The crown waged 
an unceasing war against the particularism of 
the towns and the feudal landlords. It brought 
the guilds under national control—as in Eng¬ 
land, through the Statute of Artificers—or used 

5 For a full exposition of these concepts of the rights 
and duties of the poor, see E. S. Furniss, Position of 
the Laborer in a System of Nationalism (Boston, 1920). 
The rights of the poor, in England, were set forth in 
the great Statute of Artificers, passed in Elizabeth’s 
reign in 1563. The medieval apprenticeship period of 
7 years was extended to most of the highly skilled 
industries; labor contracts were to run for at least a 
year; and the local justices of the peace were given the 
power to fix minimum (and also maximum) wages. 


them as agencies of regulation, as in France. It 
broke down the internal barriers to trade and 
established a royal system of justice. 

Mercantilist Protectionism. Another of these 
was through protectionism. The crown sought 
to encourage the development of a favorable 
trade balance by stimulating the export indus¬ 
tries, preventing the appearance of foreign 
finished goods in the domestic markets, and 
giving the country’s merchant marine special 
advantages. At home, in the domestic indus¬ 
tries, there was set up a ramified scheme of 
public regulation, intervention, and* participa¬ 
tion. The crown imported artisans; it granted 
bounties; and it created elaborate codes for the 
supervision of those industries whose wares 
moved into foreign trade. 6 

Mercantilist Bullionism. Another of these 
was through bullionism. The increase of the 
money stocks of the nation was to be encour¬ 
aged; the chief method for obtaining precious 
metals was through a favorable balance of 
trade. Soldiers and adventurers stripped con¬ 
quered peoples of their gold and silver and 
forced them to buy the goods of the mother 
country instead of manufacturing their own. 
While, it is true that in eighteenth century Eng¬ 
land monetary theory became somewhat more 
subtle—so that the outflow of specie to the 
Far East was permitted under limitations, and 

6 These regulations assured the quality of English 
wares in the foreign markets, but they also protected 
privileged producers at home. The statutes affecting 
the woolen industry prescribed the length, breadth, 
and weight of the various kinds of textiles; provided 
for governmental inspection and governmental seals; 
prohibited the use of new machines; and, in order to 
curb the growth of enterprise and check competition, 
forbade fullers and finishers to employ weavers in their 
, establishments. The same attitude prevailed toward 
other industries. To quote Nef: “An attempt was made 
to fix the size of bricks, statutes were passed regulating 
the quality of the malt and the hops used in brewing. 

. . . The authority of the crown was being used to nx 
the number of producers, as well as to fix the prices 
of their products and to prescribe their methods of 
production. Restrictions on the number of enterprises 
were imposed in industries such as printing, brewing, 
iron-ore smelting, sugar-refining, brick and tile making 
... a well as in . . . the manufacture of alum, glass, 
and gunpowder. . . (“Industry and Government in 
France and England, 1540-1640,” op. cit. } pp. 29-30.) 
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greater emphasis was placed upon the circula¬ 
tion of money rather than its physical quantity 
—nevertheless trade and employment continued 
to be linked with the idea of an adequate money 
supply. 

* Mercantilist Monopoly . Another of these 
was through monopoly. Starting under Eliza¬ 
beth, the refinements of monopoly operations 
under James I and Charles I became increas¬ 
ingly subtle. Initially, the crown charged fixed 
annual rents for the monopoly privileges it 
granted. Then it imposed a royalty fee on each 
item of sale. Monopolies were also disposed of 
to the highest bidders. In time, they came to 
cover virtually every aspect of economic enter¬ 
prise. There w T ere monopolies in the export 
trade, in the import trade, in the domestic trade, 
and in many fields of manufacture. In this last, 
the monopolies were particularly oppressive 
because they, unlike the monopolies of the 
corporate guilds, were established on a na¬ 
tional scale. To uphold the crown, the Court 
of Star Chamber was permitted to take juris¬ 
diction over patents and monopolies on the 
ground that infringement constituted a con¬ 
tempt of the royal prerogative. 

Mercantilist Colonialism. Still another was 
through colonialism. The crown chartered trad¬ 
ing companies and gave them the right to found 
colonies; it also sent armies overseas to pacify 
native populations. Elaborate regulations were 
drawn up to compel the colonial peoples to 
produce raw materials required by the mother 
country and to absorb the finished goods the 
mother country turned out in surplus. Here, 
too, balances were to be paid in specie, even 
if colonies were stripped of their coin and 
forced to suffer deflation and ensuing hard 
times. 

The Heritage of the Settlers . Out of such a 
background, the settlers of the New World 
emerged; part of Europe's tradition and institu¬ 
tions they left behind, part they carried along 
with them as a living heritage. They were escap¬ 
ing from the tyranny of an authoritarian state 
and an authoritarian church: the separation of 
Church ^nd State was one of America’s im¬ 


portant contributions to the concept of liberty. 7 
They were escaping from the tyranny of the 
village and the restrictions of the guild system. 
They were escaping from engrossing landlords 
and mercantile and industrial monopolists. 
They were escaping from a morality which de¬ 
based the common man and made him the vic¬ 
tim of a theory of political-economic power 
that linked the wealth of the nation with his 
own poverty. The European villages, guilds, 
copyhold tenures, and monopolies were not 
carried across the seas. 

Yet the settlers, notably the English, came 
with a heavy intellectual and institutional bag¬ 
gage, even if their purses and packs were light. 
They brought Protestantism, which invested 
with dignity the individual and his rationality 
and made his personal striving the basis of a 
Christian life. They brought the Rule of Law, 
to defend men and their minds from the op¬ 
pression of p royal prerogative and the awful 
authority of star chamber and inquisitional 
courts. Judiciaries were to be free bodies en¬ 
gaged in protecting the rights and liberties of 
the citizens. They brought the doctrine of the 
higher law—that the law of God and of nature 
was superior to those emanating from human 
authority—and later, they were to write this 
principle into the Declaration of Independence. 
They brought a constitutional theory based on 
popular sovereignty and the supremacy of the 
legislature. The English Constitution, repre¬ 
sentative government, trial by jury, free speech, 
a free press, religious toleration and freedom, 
local self-government, the sanctity and freedom 
of private property; these were some of the 
ideas and ideologies that did cross the ocean to 
take firm root in America. 8 

7 For the first time in modern history, church and 
state were separated in the four colonies of Rhode Is- 
* land, Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. One 
of the great achievements of the American Revolution 
was the extension of the idea, which was incorporated 
into the First Amendment of the Constitution. By the 
end of the first quarter of the nineteenth century, there 
were no state-supported churches anywhere in the 
United States. 

8 F. A. Hayek, The Road to Serfdom (Chicago, 1944), 
p. 72: “Nothing distinguishes more clearly conditions 
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What they broug En |i;£ cultural pat- ture, household furnishings, cookery, anc 
entirely, denved r , knd £ d a c i ose identi- were also transplanted in America. But 
tern. A passion . European rather most part the forms of living and act 

fication wlth lt wa The idea P of group gether were English in origin. Why w 
than English g Scotch- Most important, of course, was the fact 1 

loyalty came with the Irish ana English-speaking groups made up tb 

■ „ frp . rountrv from those in a country under arbi- ma j or ity of the settlers in the seventeen 

trary government than the observance - *ejormer j n the eighteenth century, the G 

'"all^echnkalit^e^t'hirmeans that govern- who emigrated in such large number: 
ment P in all its actions is bound by rules fixed and an- f rom a disunited land in which there \ 
nounced beforehand— rules which make it• e *® common experiences of nation or peoj 

£ r ro?rcS?po a irTr n a ^4 cTcum e stances and to plan they came as the victims of persecutic 
one’s individual affairs on the basis of this knowledge. an( j starva tion. In the second place, part 
Hayek quotes A. V. Dicey's classical “P'E 1 .™" , j n tEe eighteenth century as a result 

Uw 4 et C rthefotplace! ^absolute supremacy tightening of the Mercantilist system, ec 

or nredomin’ance of regular law as opposed to the m- _ an d also, intellectual and social — inte 
~ * r l;. _pyf'liides the existence . % .1 ri i __ j _ _1 


fluence of arbitrary power, and excludes t e existence wag w j t | 1 t E e United Kingdom excl 

^o P nthe?aTof 0 go e vernment.” See also English thinking, English books, Engli: 
L. M. Hacker, The Triumph of American Capitalism ners and habits therefore continued a 
(New York, 1940), pp. 79 “ 8 i, for the results of the forces> 

Puritan Revolution. 1 
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The American Physical Scene . The original 
voyagers and adventurers to America expected 
to find a populous land and treasure troves. In¬ 
stead, they encountered a vast and silent conti¬ 
nent clothed in an unbroken forest that was 
entered through the valleys of short rivers. The 
climate was vitalizing; the succession of the four 
seasons made possible the planning and grow¬ 
ing of food crops; rainfall was adequate; in 
many sections bog deposits of iron abounded. 
Not immediate luxury was their portion, but 
hard work; and from their unremitting physical 
toil they created a greater wealth than had the 
Portuguese in the eastern islands or the Span¬ 
iards in Mexico and Peru. 

Nature showered its riches on the pioneers 
of America. With their first implements of 
conquest—the axe, gun, fishing tackle—they 
were able to sustain life. The axe cut a clearing 
in the dense forests and supplied wood for fuel 
and for dwellings, fences, ships, tools, and 
household utensils. In the clearings they planted 


corn, beans, squash, and sweet potat 
acquired from the Indians. Later, tl 
grains brought over from Europe wei 
In the south they planted tobacco. Th 
kept marauding Indians at a distance * 
down the deer, bear, turkeys, and otl 
life of the forest. In this way the seti 
rained meat, hides, and furs. From th( 
end of Long Island out into the Atlanl 
as the Great Bank of Newfoundland v 
found one of the world’s great fishing 
Here the mighty cod was caught as 
mackerel, herring, bass, halibut, and s 
The Indians . The original settlers we 
nate in still another sense. The Americ: 
nent was populated by Indians, but so 
that white colonization and advancir 
ment could not be retarded. In 1630, it 
estimated, the Indians north of Mexic< 
number more than 1,000,000. In the < 
ticularly, those encountered by the 
were broken up into many tribes, wh 
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divided by language differences and long¬ 
standing feuds over hunting grounds. These In¬ 
dians were already fairly well advanced as far 
as agriculture was concerned, although food¬ 
stuffs were supplemented by and clothing was 
dependent upon hunting and trapping. Living 
in villages, the Indians had succeeded in domes¬ 
ticating corn, squash, and beans; but they had 
no domesticated animals. 

Initially friendly to the white man (Indians 
helped the early Jamestown and Plymouth 
settlements survive), the American aborigines 
were turned into enemies as a result of ceaseless 
pressure on their lands. The Spaniards, to the 
south, had brought the more numerous tribes¬ 
men under control through conquest, mission¬ 
ary effort, and intermarriage. In the Spanish, 
and also in the French, possessions, there was a 
greater intermingling of cultures. Not so in the 
case of the English. Because they were settlers, 
req uir ing land, they carried on a steady and 
ruthless attack on the Indians. Trade goods— 
cloth, guns and ammunition, ironware, trinkets 
—originally was the basis of the fur traffic, as a 
result of which the settlers obtained the pelts 
the Indians had hunted and trapped. It soon 
was discovered that the Indians had a weakness 
for strong liquor, and rum became an im¬ 
portant device in breaking down their resist¬ 
ance. They were tricked into signing away 
their tribal lands; frequently, too, under the 
influence of rum, they challenged the white 
men—only to be defeated in the long run with 
many deaths on both sides. 

Thus the Indians were conquered. But they 
left their impress on the young civilization 
growing in the wilderness. Because the Indians 
were so few, the settlers’ insatiable appetite for 
freeholds of land could be satisfied. The settlers 
also learned to cultivate the corn-beans-squash 
cycle. From the Indians they got tobacco. 
The Indians opened up the back country with 
their trails and their light canoes made the 
utilization of the inland waters easy. The fur 
traders followed the Indians into the interior 
and the pioneering farmers were not far behind 
the traders. Thus the process continued, until 


the end of the nineteenth century saw the fron¬ 
tier gone, a good part of the available free lands 
preempted, and the Indians rounded up in reser¬ 
vations where they remained the wards of the - 
Federal government. 

Companies and Proprietors. Into the wilder¬ 
ness of America came capital and men—the re¬ 
sults of individual and private enterprise. True, 
the English colonies were regarded as the pos¬ 
sessions of the crown, and crown charters and 
patents made their settlement possible. The 
only English colony on the mainland to have 
been initiated directly through the royal power 
was Georgia; certain others were obtained 
through conquest—Jamaica, New York, Nova 
Scotia, ultimately the whole of Canada. But 
most of them were planted because individuals, 
alone or in companies, sought to enrich them¬ 
selves by the exploitation of the new domain 
overseas or because they were looking for 
religious and civil liberties. Of the latter type 
were the settlements established by the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth, by Roger Williams and Anne 
Hutchinson in Rhode Island, by John Wheel¬ 
wright and John Underhill in New Hampshire, 
by Thomas Hooker in the Connecticut Valley, 
by the German Pietists in Pennsylvania, and by 
the Huguenots and Jews in Maryland and the 
Carolinas. 

In the hunt for private gain, two agencies 
were employed. One was the chartered com¬ 
pany—used in the founding and settlement of 
Virginia, Plymouth, and Massachusetts Bay by 
the English, New Amsterdam by the Dutch, 
and New Sweden along the Delaware by the 
Swedes. The other was the proprietorship— 
used in the establishment of Maryland, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, the Carolinas, and New Jersey. 

The promoters of the Virginia settlement had 
been associated with earlier joint-stocks, when, 
in 1606, a company made up 6f some two hun¬ 
dred persons received a charter from the crown 
to develop the trade of and colonize a portion 
of America. 9 Between 1609 and 1619, the com- 

9 Actually, the Virginia Company’s charter called for 
the functioning of two groups, known as the London 
and Plymouth companies. To the “adventurers” of 
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pany sent out about 1,500 settlers. Failing in its 
original hope of discovering and working 
precious meml deposits, the Virginia Company 
turned to the creation of “plantations. 

Under this scheme, the colonists as com¬ 
pany employees-were to be expected to labor 
for seven years on company enterprises, the 
profits to go to the stockholders. They were m 
other words, to produce pitch, tar, soap ashes, 
hemp, iron, steel, and glass, as well as their own 
food. These industrial activities proved unsuc¬ 
cessful and the “plantations” turned to the culti¬ 
vation of tobacco. But in an agricultural econ¬ 
omy it was hard to withstand the demand for 
freeholds; the “plantation” device therefore was 
soon abandoned. The company’s lands were 
distributed: among its shareholders, among the 
servants who had signed up for the seven-year 
terms, and among such new “adventurers” as 
were ready to bring capital and laborers of 


The settlers of 
charter from the 


Massachusetts received 
crown but the company’ 
capital was largely raised from among the color 
ists themselves. Because, in considerable par 
these Puritans originated from the yeomanr 
of England, they were able to bring livestocl 
agricultural implements, and housefurnishing 
along with them. The company managemen 
too, was transplanted overseas. No “plantation 
system was established here; nor were tradin 
and land operations conducted on a joint-stoc 
basis. It has been estimated that the immediat 
expenses incurred in the establishment of Mass* 
chusetts Bay came to about ^200,000. Her 
too, the colonists became freeholders; and the 
became interested in fish and furs almost \ 
once. 

The proprietary colonies sprang from the di 
sire of their owners—the recipients of tl 
crown grants—to build up fortunes from tl 
their own into the colony. The company itself establishment of private estates (to be work* 
found it impossible to survive and in 1624 its by tenants and laborers) and from the sale < 
charter was withdrawn. It had invested almost land. Although, to a certain extent, the feud 

land-relationship was preserved in the payme 
of quitrents, the proprietors were given tl 
right to alienate, hypothecate, devise, or conv< 
in trust the whole or parts of the territori 
given to them. Property, as the legal phrase 
was allodial instead of feudal. Therefore, t 
Calverts of Maryland, the Penns of Penns] 
vania, Ashley and his associates in the Carolin 
and Carteret and Berkeley in New Jersey,-we 
landlords, land jobbers, and capitalist promote 
and not feudal lords. To the Calverts and t 
Penns, the proprietaries undoubtedly w< 
profitable. Their own investments encourag 
others with money to migrate to and devel 
properties in their colonies. Both families a 
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^90,000 in the promotion; the only profits its 
stockholders received were land grants. But it 
had founded a great colony and it had firmly 
established the idea of private property in land, 
and the culture of the tobacco plant. 

The humble Pilgrims were Separatists who 
had cut themselves off from the Church of Eng¬ 
land. They were settled at Plymouth because a 
joint-stock, subscribed to by 70 London mer¬ 
chants, had raised ,£7,000 to finance their voy¬ 
age. A “plantation” here, too, was set up; it was 
also unsuccessful. In 1627, the London mer¬ 
chants relinquished their claims on the colony 
for £ 1,800; the obligation to pay this sum was 

assumed by the leaders of the colony, and in UVJ jUUA VMVAA - -- 

fifteen years the debt was discharged through obtained sizable sums from the quitrents, wh: 
the sale of furs, forest products, and fish. These became a kind of general property tax. 


cglonists also became freeholders. 


London were given the rights to trade and colonize 
between the 34th and 41st parallels*, to the “adventur¬ 
ers” of Bristol, Exeter, and Plymouth were given simi¬ 
lar rights in the region between the 38th an'd 45th par¬ 
allels. The area between the 38th and 41st parallels 
was open to both, under certain conditions. In 1609, 
the London and Plymouth companies were separated. 


These English colonies, both on the ma 
land and on the islands, in time turned out to 
very successful, notably from the mercanti 
point of view. The forests of the New Wo 
furnished masts and naval stores, releasing Ei 
land from its dependence upon Russia and 
Baltic States for these products. The island cc 
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nies grew coffee, oranges, lemons, pepper and 
ginger; and the Eastern trade, with its drain of 
the precious metals, no longer became all- 
important. These island colonies also supplied 
England with cabinet woods. The mainland 
colonies produced whale products (oil and 
fins), fish, furs and skins, and potashes, pearl 
ashes, and saltpeter. Some iron was exported 
and much rice and indigo. Even more impor¬ 
tant than these commodities were the great sur¬ 
pluses of sugar (the product of the island colo¬ 
nies) and tobacco (the product of Maryland 
and Virginia), which were carried to England 
for either home consumption or reexport. Back 
to the colonies moved a steady stream of manu¬ 
factured goods—iron ware, textiles, notions, 
chinaware, housefurnishings, paper, and books. 
The handling of this two-way commerce em¬ 
ployed the capital and the energies of a great 
number of English shipowners, brokers, com¬ 
mission men, financiers, processers, and manu¬ 
facturers. When the Revolution broke out, the 
English colonies in America were consuming 
one third of all the English goods entering into 
foreign trade. 

The Settlers . Who came to America? The 
hard times that characterized the English econ¬ 
omy of the 1620s and 1630s and the uncertain¬ 
ties and instabilities that flowed from the abso¬ 
lutist and authoritarian rule of the early Stuart 
kings, prompted many solid burghers and coun¬ 
try squires to seek escape in emigration. These 
middle classes had their representatives in Mas¬ 
sachusetts Bay and Connecticut, and also in 
Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas. The 
same classes made up a sizable part of the Dutch 
settlers in New York and of the Huguenots in 
the Carolinas, the Jews in Rhode Island, and 
the English Quakers in Pennsylvania. 

In particular, America offered a haven to the 
members of the lower middle classes—those 
who were finding themselves the victims of dis¬ 
ordered economic and civil processes. The en¬ 
closure movement and the cruel vagabondage 
laws had many victims in the rural countryside. 
The guilds more and more were shutting their 
doors to the humble. The Thirty Years’ War 


in the seventeenth century had ravaged a good 
part of central Europe and left it a smoking 
ruin. On a smaller scale, the story was repeated 
a century later when Louis XIV’s armies laid 
waste the German Palatinate. Religious intoler¬ 
ance forced the Huguenots out of Ffance and 
the Pietists out of Germany. Mercantilist pro¬ 
scriptions against the manufacture of woolens, 
the decline of their linen industry, the ancient 
and oppressive land laws, and church tithes 
drove the Presbyterian Scotch-Irish out of 
Ulster in Ireland. Lower middle-class English¬ 
men streamed out of England in the seventeenth 
century: between 1607 and 1640, from 50,000 
to 70,000 persons moved overseas. Their fellow 
Germans and Scotch-Irish—as many as 75,000 
Germans and 150,000 Scotch-Irish, perhaps— 
quit their native and adopted lands for Amer¬ 
ica in the fifty years between 1720 and 1770. 
Moreover, largely in the eighteenth century, 
about 250,000 Negro slaves were brought to 
mainland America. 

The exodus of a significant proportion of 
these emigrants was assisted or forced. How 
large this proportion was, it is impossible to say. 
One estimate has it that by 1770 fully one half 
of the original immigrants came as unfree labor¬ 
ers, these being divided equally between white 
indentured servants and Negro slaves. 

Indentured Servants . An indentured servant 
was a man or woman—sometimes, even a child 
—who could not pay his own ocean passage and 
who therefore bound himself to a contractor 
(often the ship’s captain acting in his own right 
or as an agent) for a term of years, in order to 
work off his transportation costs. An indenture, 
or contract, was usually entered into by both 
parties and fixed the length of unremunerated 
service. The period ran from three to seven 
years for adults; for children it ran until they at¬ 
tained their majority. Upon arrival, the captain 
sold the contracts to persons requiring laborers: 
in the seventeenth century, usually to the to¬ 
bacco planters of Virginia and Maryland; in the 
eighteenth century, to the farmers of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. The purchaser of the contract—in the 
seventeenth century—also received a head- 
* 
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colony. In the late seventeenth and the eig 
een/century, and more particularly among 
the German immigrants, the servant simply ar 
ranged with the shipmaster that he was to be 
sold to the highest bidder from an auction 
block. Such servants were called redemptioners. 

When the servants and redemptioners com¬ 
pleted their labor terms—for which, 0 f course ’ 
they were not paid, reiving only food, cloth¬ 
ing and shelter—they were free men. They re¬ 
ceived “freedom dues”-a small tract of land 
(this was so in the seventeenth century at any 
rate), some agricultural implements, a bag of 
seed, perhaps a cow and a new suit of clothes; 
and, as a rule, they set themselves up as farmers. 
By and large, they became absorbed into the 
numerous lower middle classes of the period 
the general farmers, small traders and skilled 
workers of colonial America. 

Not a few of these white servants were 
forced out of England. The so-called vaga¬ 
bonds and women and children on local parish 
relief were virtually deported. Up to the 1670s, 
kidnapping was winked at and tens of thou¬ 
sands of servants were obtained in this fashion. 
Also, because of the cruelty of the penal code 
in seventeenth-century England, jails were 
thronged and therefore had to be emptied out 
periodically. During the first three quarters 
of this century as many as 50,000 men, women, 
and children (whose crimes were largely minor 
ones) were taken from the jails and transported 
overseas. Also transported, notably in the Crom¬ 
wellian period, were Irish and Scotch political 
prisoners and prisoners of war. From about 
1680 on, assisted immigration came less from 
England itself, and more from Ulster and Ger¬ 
many. The Germans went to Pennsylvania; the 
Scotch-Irish to Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
New Jersey. But soon, a second generation of 
the Scotch-Irish was to move west into that 
great interior valley of Eastern America which 
lies between the Blue Ridge Mountains and 
the Appalachians and which stretches south¬ 
ward from Pennsylvania clear into Georgia. By 


indentured servants was tapering off. 

Negro Slaves. This decline came about 
because the planters of Virginia and Mary 
required fewer field hands, but simply bee 
from about 1675 on, they began to use is 
slaves in sizable quantities. Negro slave 
course, offered many advantages over 
servants: they were property and not a lab, 
force; they could not escape very easily-; 
women could be worked in the fields along 
the men. Moreover, the movement of KTe ; 
to the New World was regularized as a j 
of the appearance of the Royal African < 
pany in 1672 and the South Sea Compai 
1710. 

Native African chieftains became ini 
parts of the slavery system, selling their p: 
ers of war and sometimes their own tribe 
to the white traders. Originally the mere 
of Bristol and Liverpool dominated the t 
and the trade goods were textiles and iron 
But when American slavers entered the 
in the eighteenth century, the trade gooi 
came largely bar iron and rum. Thus 
developed that extraordinary triangular 
that linked the northern mainland colonii 
West India sugar islands, and the A 
Guinea coast in a single chain. To the 
Indies went Connecticut Valley and Lo 
land flour, packed meats, fish, barrel stav< 
live animals. Back to the distilleries of 1 
chusetts and Rhode Island went sugar an 
lasses to be made into rum. Over the sei 
the rum and bar iron to Africa. And 
Africa across the Middle Passage to the 
bean sailed the slavers—little vessels of 
200 tons burden—packed with their 
cargo. 

The growing of sugar in the West Ind 
that of tobacco, rice, and indigo in the So 
mainland colonies expanded greatly" 
eighteenth century; and, as the market 
prices for Negro slaves advanced. In the 
the price for a prime field hand—a rn 
tween the ages of 18 and 30—was' ^18 
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in 1770, it was £50 to ^80. Negro slavery was 
not inefficient; under the gang-labor system, 
as it was practiced in sugar and rice cultiva¬ 
tion, it turned out to be a highly profitable 
means of production. And as for tobacco— 
a soil-depleting crop—the presence of large 
quantities of virgin land made possible the post¬ 
ponement of diminishing returns from slave 
labor for a long time. In fact, it was not until 
after the Revolutionary War was over that, 
in Virginia and Maryland, tobacco began to 
give way to general farming. It should also be 
remembered that the Negroes were capital— 
and this accounts for the continuance of slavery 
long after the use of slaves on the land was no 
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longer worth while economically; through the 
breeding of young Negroes, the planter’s capi¬ 
tal fund was being added to regularly. In 
Pennsylvania, many Negroes were employed 
on the so-called iron plantations, which Were 
located in the country because charcoal was so 
important as the basic fuel. In Rhode Island, 
plantations growing cereals and cattle used 
slave labor extensively. Otherwise, in the north¬ 
ern colonies, the Negroes were primarily house 
servants and unskilled workers. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century, there were about 
500,000 Negro slaves in the mainland colonies, 
of whom about 116,000 were in Virginia and 
104,000 in Maryland and the Carolinas. 

i 


4. EARLY ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 


Coming from rural backgrounds as they did, 
and being made up of the rural dispossessed in 
such great numbers, it was natural that most of 
the immigrants should seek land. Right through 
the colonial period the American economy was 
largely an agricultural one; in fact, at the time 
of the Revolution, nine out of every ten of its 
people lived in the country. Various systems of 
land settlement and land tenure were estab¬ 
lished, usually following regional patterns. In 
New England, settlements were by communi- 
ties—the so-called towns—although the vil¬ 
lage did not play the same institutional role that 
it did in England and on the Continent. Free¬ 
hold tenure was also established. In the South¬ 
ern and Middle colonies, settlement was on a 
family-farm basis. While, however, land was 
held as a freehold or a leasehold, quitrents had 
to be paid to the proprietors (or to the crown, 
wherever it succeeded them). In the Hudson 
Valley of New York, the original Dutch grant¬ 
ees, called patroons, set up large estates on 
which a tenure approximating the copyhold 
(hereditary leases, fixed rents, and alienation 
fines upon transfer) was installed. The English 
tried to continue copyhold tenure here—and 
it was the only colony where this was done 
significantly—when they replaced the Dutch. 


Land Tenure and Land Laws. In the seven¬ 
teenth century, particularly, there was a good 
deal of conflict over the land. Land monopolists 
tried to appear in all the regions and little men 
had to fight for their rights. In New England, 
the original town fathers tried to preempt for 
themselves the undistributed lands of the towns 
and there were many disputes over these so- 
called commons. In New York, where the 
patroonships had been established, six great 
manors in Westchester county took in one half 
of the whole region. In Pennsylvania, William 
Penn, in order to attract immigrants from lands 
outside England, sold farms at low prices and 
also granted headrights for the transportation 
of laborers. But his heirs raised the prices, so 
that, at the time of the Revolution, at least two 
thirds of the inhabitants of the colony were 
squatters. In the Southern colonies great estates 
were created; and in order to maintain these 
properties intact, some of the English land in¬ 
stitutions were brought over. Here, entail (un¬ 
der which the heirs received only a life inter¬ 
est in the family properties) and primogeniture 
(by which the inheritance of real property 
went entirely to the first-born) were intro¬ 
duced. 

Thus, a gentry made its appearance, copy- 
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ing the attitudes of the English country gentle¬ 
man, and a great middle-class yeomanry also 
emerged. There were no peasants in America. 
Land companies quickly appeared to sell free¬ 
holds at low prices in the back country; squat¬ 
ters on crown and proprietary lands defied— 
usually with success—law officers to evict them; 
tenancy was of the ladder variety, as we have 
come to call it in the United States. In other 
words, it was a temporary rung in the climb 
upward from farm laborer to freeholder. Dif¬ 
fusion of land ownership and freehold tenure 
were the two significant characteristics of land 
settlement in America; and nothing more dis¬ 
tinctively set America apart from Europe than 
these facts. 

Before we examine the nature of the agri¬ 
cultural economy, it would be well to look 
briefly at the extractive industries that sprang 

In a new country, it is inevitable that the first 
preoccupation of enterprise should be with the 
exploitation of natural resources. Not only is 
agriculture originally exploitative—because of 
the dearth of capital and the dearness of labor— 
but the same is true of the working of other 
raw materials. But the new land of America had 
great natural wealth among its resources; so that 
depletion was a long, although, it is true, a 
cumulative process. We are to see the workers 
in the fur, lumbering, shipbuilding, ironmaking, 
fishing, and milling industries—those that one 
would naturally expect to exist in the Ameri¬ 
can environment—originally as farmers who 
also labored in the forest and on the sea. Their 
functioning in these pursuits was occasional and 
sporadic. And then, as settlements filled up, 
markets developed, and resources became more 
difficult to work, specialization set in. The iron¬ 
masters, shipwrights, lumbermen, and millers— 
investing capital in plants, hiring workers, em¬ 
ploying credit—became full-time businessmen. 
If they were successful, they ploughed profits 
back into plant expansion, so that their busi¬ 
nesses grew and concentration began to appear. 
If unsuccessful, they reverted to agriculture or 
became wage workers. 


The Fur Trade . Colonial America was rich 
in wild life; and in Europe there was a steady 
demand for furs and skins. In the Northern 
colonies, the principal fur-bearing animals were 
the beaver, otter, bear, raccoon, fox, and mink; 
in the Southern colonies, they were the rac¬ 
coon, fox, and beaver; but in the South, the deer 
was more important than these three named. As 
a result, in the North the leading article of trade 
became the beaver pelt, which was sent to 
Europe to be made up into hats; and in the 
South, deerskins, which were made up into 
leather. In the beginning, it was a simple matter 
for the pioneering farmer, using his gun and 
traps, to be his own fur trader. But as farm 
lands replaced forests and the tide of civiliza¬ 
tion pushed inland, the collecting of furs and 
skins became a more complicated procedure. 
Increasingly, the Indians became the center of 
the fur trade. In some regions, they were in¬ 
vited to bring their furs to the mansions, or 
forts, maintained by the fur dealers; in others, 
dealers sent out their agents into the Indian 
country to collect the pelts and hides. The 
Dutch at New Amsterdam (later New York) 
and Fort Orange (later Albany) used the 
former method, as did the English colonials in 
the North generally. The French used the 
latter, and so did the English colonials in the 
South. In exchange for their wares the Indians 
received rum and trade goods. As the years 
passed, a smaller and smaller company of 
wealthy men, who were also landlords and mer¬ 
chants, came to monopolize the fur business. 

The fur trade played an important part in in¬ 
ternational and imperial relations. The struggle 
over it involved England and France in a long 
series of colonial wars in America. The chief 
bones of contention were the Iroquois country 
(central New York) and the northern lands 
watered by the tributaries of the Ohio (the so- 
called Wabash and Illinois countries). Further¬ 
more, the desire to continue to participate in 
the fur trade was one of the reasons for colo¬ 
nial interest in the wild lands beyond fhe crest 
of the Appalachians. With the successful ter¬ 
mination of the Seven Years’ War in 1763, the 
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English got rid of their French rivals. But 
efforts to close the newly gained lands of the 
West to colonial land promoters and fur dealers 
brought about suspicion and recriminations; 
and also helped to precipitate the break between 
the mother country and the colonies. 

Lumbering. It was to be expected that 
lumbering should engage the attention of the 
colonists from the start. Everywhere forests 
abounded; in the Northern colonies they came 
right down to the sea’s edge. In the North, the 
softwood white pine, cedar and spruce, as well 
as the hardwood oak stands, were important; 
in the South, the yellow pine was outstanding. 
Wood products were at the basis of a settled 
life. From the forests came the logs and clap¬ 
boards for dwellings and farm buildings; the 
posts and poles for fences; the handles for farm 
implements and tools. Household utensils were 
made of wood. Trees were burned down into 
charcoal for use in the iron industry. From the 
ashes of the hardwoods came the potash and 
pearl ash which were needed in making soap 
and treating cloth. The softwoods yielded tar, 
resin, and pitch—the famous naval stores; and 
they were also cut up into planks and con¬ 
verted into barrels, staves, hoops, and heads. 
The shipbuilding industry was based upon the 
forest resources of the country. 

As in the case of the fur industry, the original 
lumbermen were farmers who worked in their 
own wood lots and in the ungranted lands. But 
the forests kept on retreating; increasingly, 
therefore, the operators became millowners 
who erected their plants near fall-river lines, 
used water power, and installed power-driven 
saws. Lumbering became localized in the north¬ 
ern New England coast region from Boston to 
the Kennebec River in Maine, and also in New 
Hampshire, the Hudson Valley of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and North Carolina. South Caro¬ 
lina became the chief center for the production 
of naval stores. 

Shipbuilding. Colonial shipbuilding became 
a significant industry. Shipyards sprang up 
along the New England coast—from Massa¬ 
chusetts to Maine—and were also to be found 


in New York and Philadelphia. In the seven¬ 
teenth century, Boston and Salem were the 
leading building centers, and, as far as smaller 
vessels were concerned, continued to hold their 
preeminence into the eighteenth century. In 
the decades before the Revolution, Philadelphia 
became more important for the construction of 
larger ships. 

A variety of reasons account for the im¬ 
portance of shipbuilding in America’s early 
economy. The fishing industry depended upon 
it. Shipping.did not become an independent 
business until the nineteenth century; the earlier 
merchants had to own their own ships. Wrecks 
and losses from brigandage were high because 
piracy continued to flourish on the Spanish 
Main (Caribbean Sea) until the seventeenth 
century and in the Mediterranean and Red Seas 
throughout the eighteenth century. Ships were 
very small: having limited capital, the owners 
had to diversify their risks among a number of 
vessels; the art of port improvement was in its 
infancy; and, as interior roads were few, trans¬ 
atlantic ships must be small enough to go right 
up the Connecticut River to Hartford, for ex¬ 
ample. Boats in the fishing industry were not 
more than io tons; those in the West India trade 
ran from 24 to 60 tons; and those in the trans¬ 
atlantic trade averaged about 125 tons. 

Colonial shipyards were encouraged by the ' 
mother country because of its own failing 
timber supply. Skilled shipwrights were per¬ 
mitted to emigrate; bounties were offered for 
the making of yards and masts in 1705 and 1709; 
and in the 1720s England refused to yield be¬ 
fore the clamor of its own shipbuilders that the 
importation of American vessels be stopped. 
Consequently, at the outbreak of the Revolu¬ 
tion, at least 75 percent of the colonial foreign 
trade moved in American bottoms; and at least 
30 percent of the whole English merchant 
marine had been constructed in American 
yards. 

Fishing and Whaling. The colonials—the 
New Englanders particularly—became fisher¬ 
men from the very beginning. Their soil was 
inhospitable and the raising of meat products 
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u,i. thesctotc diOkutt. .Moreover, many had 
!w:» named m the fishing fleets of the English 
West i Mtiitlii. They fished to eat and they 
fished to sell ! hey tished mackerel, bass, her¬ 
ring, lutshnf, sturgeon and, above all, the mighty 
eod. Jlosion, < ihiuvfst vr, and Salem were the 
U'adttHj loinng centers in the seventeenth cen- 
tun , 1’i’svi irh, \ imumth, Chatham and notably 
Maif-Mic-id ‘Mined their company in the eight¬ 
eenth seuoui 

\t hot, opi-oifo-n*, vv ore on a small scale and 
seaiuen dined srs site catches with owners. Be¬ 
nue the si'.-.t lull «*|' the seventeenth century 
w Wo; t iasiury rivals had been driven 

nut *»» ihr New I oyd.md home waters; and, as 
ill,- made’ vogjuded. New Englanders them- 
vriuv.o.l »<m to the Newfoundland 
fi ml,, the Vw a otta coast, and the St. I aw - 
!f«, e l «u’} Ny * became larger; and outfitting 
and jn.'O.i 'tr.ny them for long journeys re- 
qr.rr.l M'.;h S nyc capital funds. Therefore, 
Bm.’oii and s>irm mcrctnuus bought shares in 
tlit dtt'o Ki s hi yea to handle the trade at both 
rn.T l ion n|* cargoes of salt, tackle, 

jo- !<• 4 );;¥"5>, bmihcj, and rum to the New- 
jmmdt vs*! t jiMit (w ho were English, 

h«di, ami i oNmat); and they moved the 
jiju-t.ird an,! '!ii*rd fish into foreign trade. I he 
yt sb”- os toll i Mccalled merchantable) 
urn mM r,-* thr i huh*die countries of Spain, 
pnua-.nf b V v, and I»eland anil to the Madeira 
m.i i'«nm I Took. I he poorer grades (so- 
i dSrd ip? me) went to the West Indies as the 
!ov, IwM.l mi rhr Negro slaves working on the 
^ pi ,ns a* or- If v the etui of the seventeenth 
(Mftioatv, V-w | <j$;l.md\ exports of fish ex- 
»trJxA do,,- ..» the mother country. In the 
4r,, r,-r Revolution, there were 

<« V-v. I upland fishing fleets and an- 
{**> %r\xr. that carried the fish into 
tmrytt rojrmrrcr. 

I hr lnttt'so*:' of whales was another entci- 
ith the fisheries. Whales were 
rhr New Kngland coast and in the 
thrv wrie harpooned and towed to 
the r Mil was extracted. This oil 
v.a-. she Cuff -oorcc of illuminams and lubn- 
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cants up to the appearance of petroleum prod 
nets in the 1850s. The w halebone (called fins' 
was largely exported to he made into buttons 
supports for stays, and the like. Plymoutl 
Salem, the eastern Tong Island towns and, mos 
important of all, Nantucket, became the cer 
ter of the industry. Beginning with the secon 
quarter of the eighteenth century, as the wha' 
mg grounds spread out as far as the caster 
South American coast and even into the Arctii 
the whalers became larger. Before the revolt 
rion, at least 560 vessels were employed in tl 
industry, and something like 4,000 tons < 
whale oil w as being shipped annually to Knj 
land. 

77.>e Milling Industries. Flour milling hccan 
an industry early in colonial times. Mills we 
to he found on the many small streams exis 
mg all over the colonies.'In the beginning, tl 
miller w as also a farmer. 1 le ground the gra 
fur his neighbors for a proportion of the me 
receiving in New England about one twelf 
of the meal and in the South, about one stxt 
Soon, how ever, grains began to he produced 
surplus, and a laVge foreign market develop 
for flour. The Connecticut Valley produc 
small surpluses for the West India trade; no 
bly New York and Pennsylvania became gn 
granaries from which grams and flour mov 
into commerce. Milling operations thereft 
expanded and the miller became a full-flctlg 
businessman. 1 le increased the size of his pla 
he erected a bolting plant (to remove the i 
purities from the meal); he put up a cooper: 
works (to pack his own flour); and someth 
he added bake mens. And because he was p 
in meal am! flour, the next step was to beet; 
a shipper in his own right. In the Cnimecci 
Valley, on Tong Islam!, and in Philadelp 
particularly', the functions of these businessi 
began to multiply. They ground malt and m 
paper out of linen rags. They handled 1< 
grain on commission and sold bolted ilou 
the domestic and West India markets. I 
operated retail stores (sometimes in a cha 
where they traded foreign wares for cow 
produce. And they became local private b: 
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ers, advancing store credit to their customers 
on notes and farm credit on mortgages. 

The Iron Industry. Iron production was a 
significant industry in colonial America but it 
turned out for the most part heavy iron. Hard¬ 
ware as we understand it—cudery, finer tools 
(as well as wire and pins)—was not manufac¬ 
tured here; in fact, it ranked next to textiles 
as the outstanding import from England. The 
existence of bog-iron deposits everywhere and 
of surface outcroppings of ore veins in Vir¬ 
ginia, Maryland, an£ Pennsylvania quickly at¬ 
tracted attention to the possibilities of iron ex¬ 
ploitation. Early experiments with ironworks— 
in Virginia in 1622 and in Massachusetts in 1641 
—were failures. By the eighteenth century, 
however, there were many forges and furnaces 
in Virginia, Maryland, New York, New Jer¬ 
sey, and Massachusetts. 

It was Pennsylvania, however, that became 
the great iron center of colonial America. The 
industry was organized around the so-called 
plantation. The ironmaster, that is to say, lived 
and worked in the country, and he was also, 
therefore, a miller, an orchardist, a grain 
grower, and a sheepherder. Why was he a 
country man? Small ironworks were erected 
near ore veins and limestone beds; when these 
were exhausted superficially—for shaft-mining 
did not become common until the nineteenth 
century—the furnaces and forges were aban¬ 
doned. Furthermore, the basic fuel mixed with 
the ore and limestone was charcoal, made from 
the burning of wood. It was important, there¬ 
fore, that ironmaking take place in heavily for¬ 
ested regions. The industry was never ade¬ 
quately capitalized, and the problem of obtain¬ 
ing working capital was particularly vexatious. 
As a result, the ironmaster was compelled to 
domicile his workers and pay them wages in 
truck out of his own store—in meal and flour, 
cloth, shoes, rum, bacon, molasses, and notions. 

A Pennsylvania plantation ran to several 
thousands of acres of land. Here were the 
mines, the charcoal houses, the homes of the 
workers, the store and office of the master, the 
farm buildings, the gristmill and sawmill—and 


the furnace and the forge. The blast furnace 
produced pig iron and out of this was cast hol¬ 
low ware—that is to say, pots, pans, stove 
plates, and firebacks. The forge was used to 
refine and hammer the pig iron into blooms, 
or bars, and these were sold to blacksmiths— 
as so-called merchant iron—to be made into 
axes, hoes, shovels, chains, and scythes. For 
finer purposes, bar iron was sold to various 
kinds of mills located in the towns. Slitting 
mills made nails. Plating mills hammered bar 
iron into sheet iron. Steel furnaces fabricated 
small amounts of blister steel for the manufac¬ 
ture of tools. But the wrought-iron industry 
was a small one in colonial America. 

The capital for the Pennsylvania industry 
came usually from slow accumulations or from 
the profits of commerce. Philadelphia mer¬ 
chants bought partnerships in ironworks or 
built their own plants to be run by managers. 
Properties were frequently very large. In the 
1770s, for example, the Durham Iron Works 
sold for j£ 12,000. Because England needed 
heavy iron badly, mercantilist policy did not 
frown On the investment of overseas capital in 
American ironworks’. Two spectacular ven¬ 
tures were embarked on in the middle of the 
eighteenth century—one by Peter Hasenclever 
in New York and New Jersey and the other 
by William Henry Stiegel in Pennsylvania— 
but both failed. One was successful: the Prin- 
cipio Company of Maryland, launched in 1724 
with English capital and in which George 
Washington’s father was interested. In time it 
acquired 30,000 acres of ore lands and owned 
many furnaces and forges; at the outbreak of 
the Revolution its properties were worth 
£ 100,000. 

After the 1720s, the American iron industry 
began to attract English attention but, because 
of the struggle between the English ironmon¬ 
gers and the English ironmasters, thirty years 
were to elapse before a policy was devised. The 
ironmongers sought the encouragement of 
colonial ironworks so that they might get their 
pigs, bars, and blooms cheaply in America; the 
ironmasters sought to eliminate this competi- 
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torn and demanded th.it insurmountable bar- ironmongers: American pigs were placed or 
ritv, W ci«v?c 4 V\ UtU* th c Parliament debated, the free list and bars could enter the port of 

ctTnsuh dm tty,; she t — 4 «*»s_began to build London duty free; also, the erection of new 

t.4?t«g no! dititng sunk and plating forges of slitting and rolling mills, plating forges, anc 
then - **w.n l aglwd alarm, and in 1750 steel furnaces was forbidden. Exports, to Eng- 

ibw*tr«.n A\t w.t> pawn'd ir* t he interests of her land, however, failed to expand. 


y. COLONIAL AGRICULTURE 


In addition to crops to feed them- 

'scUe-i astd shea the colonial farm¬ 

er. >>»»» begot t»« jHf.luce surpluses for local 
usd Tun* r.vtiivfv l ii.it is, the great colonial 
•.Mpit pntdo, ec. the tobacco planters of 
\|,u 4bud and the rice growers of 

t ao-Gu, du- v, heat tanners of New 
V*b> usd IV?4” -vU «sta -were also general 
f liiiinibex i.o.ot l orn, beans, and peas, 
v. u.rU s nT, md poultry, and they 

.1, ... /•! 4 '.n • iutTtng. They entered the 

t'.’iTc b-: C;r yon h.t*»e of foods and feeds 
{., t h h- .»•- than is true today. 

\\ :!<? tbr aritms, we may, never- 

ih-fU'n, .« th.ii spo,:,»U/utUm existed in eo- 
Umxl u- irtu on, when the 

tit -a tsT ««*.«. busea w as brought in, tobacco 
m 4v she p e a* tTsi*-v v t*« »p of American agri- 
i-tUntt ’|u. 4 Gm es »n spread through the 
»*S Vst-v-vti .Maryland and into a 

pa ♦,! \mj? h t , This tobacco was sold 

IM f...nd«.u .05.1, !. 4 c;.'» too, to outport mcr- 
dosjv. dlu-n,;, l:vrrptiol, Plymouth and 
; io.s:. I upland and Scotland as 
cwT 41 poo hi of it was reexported to 
f‘,f I uo.pf m , MHiincnr. The second great 
»>*»p u .r. st tec at, anti here, too, there 
o. turn 1 ion-ally and regionally. 

In »h<- .orstEsr^uth * rtttury, a good deal of 
...nbr. it h-f.il otrscel in New England’s 
rJmro, »< Whs. In the eighteenth eem 
(!! n, .hr Mutdle colonies of New 

V<b, Vu Jr: v-‘s, utd Pennsylvania became 
4;.d hwo granary. A third 

*0.110, produced m South Car- 
Gr-nya. .md -« stretch of the North 
t ., s ,.5«w o.aad S dam. With ic-for the grow¬ 


ing seasons complemented each other—on th 
same plantations appear^ indigo. Both 0 
these were developments of the eighteent 
century and were ideal mercantilist crops, ric 
going to the mother country and also to south 
cm Europe, and indigo going to the mothc 
country to serve the requirements of the im 
porrant cloth-making industry. 

.Yew England Farming. Diversified agricu 
turc, in a commercial sense, appeared ever) 
where. By the eighteenth century, even i 
New England with its stubborn soil, cas 
crops were being produced. Beef cattle, hog 
and work animals were being raised. Dair] 
ing and sheepherding, on a small scale, we: 
engaging farmers. And country produce- 
cheeses, dried fruits, flaxseed, honey—was b 
mg collected by the retail storekeepers of tl 
Connecticut Valley for sale in New York at 
Boston. In addition to wheat specializatio 
the fanners of the Middle colonies produe 
beef and pork and work animals—and the 
products, too, were being sent into local ai 
foreign markets. 

Of the three regions, as far as agricultu 
developments was concerned, it was N< 
England that lagged behind. This was r 
simply tine ro a difficult terrain; nor was 
caused by ignorance of scientific agricultu 
New Englanders knew of the work of j 
great English innovators I ull, Bakewell, Cc 
and Tounshcnd, who, in the mother conn 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centur 
had been the leaders of a profound agric 
total revolution. But the introduction of si 
innovations required an intensive husbam 
and a large labor supply; and labor was <3 
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in colonial America. Therefore, colonial New 
Englanders found that returns on capital were 
likely to be greater from investments itt ship¬ 
building and the fishing, molasses, rum, and 
slave trades. 

We are to see the typical New England 
farmer engaged in general farming, utilizing 
extensive tillage, and producing surpluses in 
relatively small quantities to satisfy require¬ 
ments for cash. Yet, when all the surplus crops 
entering the market were put together, they 
made up a very large amount of goods. The 
New England farm had been created by long 
and bitter labor. The trees of the original for¬ 
ests had to be girdled first to kill them; they 
were then cut down and their stumps were 
pulled up. The glacial stones also had to be 
removed. In the clearings, Indian corn was 
planted. This crop was the salvation of the 
pioneering farmer; for the land did not have 
to be thoroughly plowed to receive the grain, 
and because it was cultivated in hills it could 
be planted among the tree stumps. Its grow¬ 
ing season was short; its yield, in proportion 
to seed, was great; and it was an ideal food 
for man and beast. With corn, beans could be 
grown, for the vines run up the stalks; while 
pump kin seeds were sown between the corn 
plants. The stalks, too, were cut and employed 
as animal fodder. 

After the land had been entirely cleared 
and thoroughly turned over, the New Eng¬ 
land farmer was likely to plant the small 
grains, that is to say, rye, barley, oats, buck¬ 
wheat, and wheat. Wheat was the most im¬ 
portant, because of the presence of a market 
for flour. In this case, the growing season was 
longer and the tasks more difficult. The size 
of the crop was based upon the amount of 
grain the farmer and his sons could cut by 
hand, the average productivity being five 
acres per person. When the cradle scythe was 
introduced, toward the end of the colonial 
period, productivity per person was doubled, 
a remarkable achievement indeed. 

The usual complement of livestock was to 
be found. Horses and oxen were raised for the 


home ploughing, although in the eighteenth 
century sizable quantities of work animals 
were being exported out of New England into 
the West India trade. Beef and dairy catde 
and hogs also abounded. No effort was made 
at scientific breeding. The animals were small, 
their meat tough, and the dairy cows gave 
little milk. Such as was obtained was used for 
conversion into butter and cheese. The hogs, 
in particular, were more closely linked to their 
ancestors, the wild boars, than to the great 
porkers of modern times. Fierce, quick ani¬ 
mals with long legs, they were permitted to 
forage for themselves in the forests and the 
harvested fields. During the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, in particular areas, notably in the Con¬ 
necticut Valley and in the Narragansett coun¬ 
try of Rhode Island, a larger preoccupation 
with meat animals began to appear. Cattle 
were being fattened for market (usually on 
corn; by a few more advanced farmers on 
timothy, the first artificial grass grown in 
America) and turned over to drovers who 
brought them into Boston and New York. 
The animals were slaughtered and packed for 
the West India trade. 

Except for the Rhode Island plantations, 
New England farms were small, running from 
io to ioo acres. A 200-acre farm was a large 
property. In eastern New England, original 
settlements were in villages with arable fields 
unfenced, although strips were owned in fee 
simple. But strip tillage was abandoned before 
the seventeenth century was over and farms 
soon came to be consolidated. In the newer 
communities of the back country—of western 
New England, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Maine—the isolated American farmhouse, 
set in the center of its own acres, at once 
made its appearance. 

Farming in the Middle Colonies. In the 
Middle colonies of New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, commercial agriculture de¬ 
veloped on a more significant scale. Indeed 
specialization, with the general qualifications 
mentioned, had set in fully by the eighteenth 
century. Farms were larger in size—the fam- 
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ily farm running to 100 acres, the great estate 
being made up of several thousand acres, in 
NTcw York, on Long Island, in New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, the village never took hold, 
so that farm properties, in the typical Amer¬ 
ican fashion, were consolidated from the very 
beginning. Soil and climatic conditions weie 
more favorable; because ot this, and leeaust 
redemptioners flocked into Pennsylvania, 
farms could be larger and herds greater. I oo, 
proximity to the many excellent seaports en¬ 
couraged the growth of agricultural products 
for the West India trade. As a result, during 
the eighteenth century, the Middle colonies 
were turning out large quantities of surplus 
grains which were being milled, bolted, and 
packed for sale to New England, the W est 
Indies, Newfoundland, the Azores, and some¬ 
times even to Europe. The Middle colonics, 
like New England, raised beef and dairy cat¬ 
tle, hogs and work animals, and moved them 
and their products into the foreign ti.ule. 

Farming in the Southern (.atonies . In Mat \ - 
land, Virginia, the Carotinas, and Georgia, ag¬ 
riculture was operated on a commercial basis 
even to a greater extent than in the Middle 
colonies. Particularly this was true of Mary¬ 
land, Virginia, and South Carolina, where the 
plantation form of organization as a rule pre¬ 
vailed. Of course, there were small general 
farmers in the back countries of these col¬ 
onics; and general farming was the rule in 
Georgia and North Carolina. On the plunta- 
tions—large farms running over t.ooo acres - 
the great colonial staples of tobacco, rice, and 
indigo were grown. On the smaller family 
farms the products were tobacco, grains, and 
cattle; these, too, by the eighteenth century, 
were being sent to markets. 

Tobacco. Tobacco was the leading cash 
crop of colonial America, just as sugar was 
that of the West Indies. Tobacco was grown 
on the plantation, as cotton was subsequently; 
and, because the plantation form of agricul¬ 
tural organization was tied up so closely with 
the methods and problems of the Southern ag¬ 
riculturists, it is important that it be described 
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carefully. The plantation, in the first place, 
was a large operating farm plant under unified 
direction. Therefore, it was unlike an estate, 
which was worked by tenants who paid ir 
cash or kind and who devised their own plant¬ 
ing programs. The plantation concentrated or 
a single cash crop; although in colonial Amer¬ 
ica i unlike the antebellum Southern planta¬ 
tion! food and feed crops were also beinj 
raised for home consumption. Perhaps mos 
important, the plantation, as a distinctive 
form, used an unfree labor supply. The capi 
tal of the planter was not invested in lam 
and the improvement of its techniques (ma 
chine planting, cultivating, and harvesting, ir 
rigatiun, soil conservation) so much as it wa 
in the maintenance of a permanent labo 
force. In other words, because land was chca 
and easily available, the holding was larg 
This means, as in the case of colonial tohacci 
that the planter single cropped his cultivate 
acres until he had depleted their fertility, an 
then he moved on to new fields. Why did 1 
single crop? The labor force was usually ut 
skilled; and because ir represented capital ii 
vestment, it must produce annual incom 
Therefore, the planter employed indenturi 
servants or slaves (or, in modern times, sha 
croppers), either buying their services for 
brief" time or their lives forevet, nttachii 
them to the plantation. 1 bus, plantation ag 
culture is an exploitative economy that a 
pears in new countries where land is read; 
available; where capital is relatively scarce ( 
that diversification is not easily possible); a 
where surpluses of funds can be invested 
a growing labor force. And all because plan 
lion products sugar, tobacco, cotton, ri 
rubber, tea, coffee can be poured into v 
markers. 

This plantation economy took firm root 
the colonial South from the beginning* It 
tracted capital; hence, the top rank of settf 
who came to Virginia, Maryland and So 
Carolina, had larger means than was true 
the New England settlers. It worked in v 
with the basic requirements of the Moreau 
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System. Sugar, rice, and indigo were products 
England had to depend upon the outside 
world to provide. Tobacco gave the mother 
country a great export commodity to move 
into Europe and thus obtain an even more 
favorable balance of trade. The more planta¬ 
tion wares were shipped to England, the 
greater could be the outflow of English manu¬ 
factured articles into these settlements. These 
Southern colonies also provided an outlet to 
which might be transported, at the expense 
of the planter, those uprooted populations 
whose idleness at home was such a source of 
concern to seventeenth-century England. 

Tobacco was the first and for almost two 
centuries the most important cash crop of 
the South. It was made known to Europeans 
when Columbus discovered its cultivation by 
the Indians in the West Indies, and it was 
transplanted to England in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. In Virginia, the crop appeared early 
—in 1612, in fact. It was introduced into 
Maryland in the 1630s and into the Albemarle 
Sound region of North Carolina in the 1660s. 
Virginia and Maryland, however, constituted 
the tobacco kingdom of the colonial period. 
Tobacco cultivation grew and grew. In the 
late 1630s, London was receiving annually 
1,400,000 pounds of tobacco from Virginia. 
In the 1690s, Virginia and Maryland were 
growing a total of 40,000,000 pounds. On the 
eve of the Revolution, Virginia was sending 
to London and the outports 55,000,000 pounds 
annually and the Maryland export came to 
30,000,000 pounds. In England and Scotland 
the leaves were processed and sold in the 
home market or reexported in bulk to the 
European continent. 

The growing of tobacco was a fairly sim¬ 
ple matter and therefore could be taught to 
the unskilled laborers of the plantation. In the 
colonial period, tillage was extensive: there 
was no rotation, no fertilization, no effort to 
conserve the soil. After three or four plant¬ 
ings, a field was used up and operations were 
moved to another section of the holding. And 
because the plant could be grown so easily. 


the area of cultivation was rapidly expanded. 
There were, therefore, recurrent cycles of 
overproduction with accompanying price de¬ 
clines and widespread distress. Hard times 
were experienced by tobacco planters during 
1684-94, 1703-13, i 7 2 4 ~ 3 6 > and I 75 ^ 5 - In 
U 73 ’ on the eve of the Revolution, the grow¬ 
ers were once more in a bad way. Depression 
\#as accompanied by pyramiding of debt, con¬ 
signment of future crops to creditors and 
overplanting. 

In line with mercantilist tradition, the col¬ 
onial Virginia and Maryland governments did 
everything in their power to control produc¬ 
tion. As early as 1630, a Virginia statute 
sought to fix the planting area and the size 
of the crop per operating family. Later, ef¬ 
forts were made—because of the movement 
of cultivation into Maryland and North Caro¬ 
lina—to limit plantings by intercolonial agree¬ 
ments. These devices were unsuccessful. From 
time to time, mobs took matters into their 
own hands and destroyed standing tobacco. 
By 1640, legislation was already in existence 
in Virginia and Maryland providing for in¬ 
spection systems; and public warehouses were 
maintained to assure standard quality, grad¬ 
ing, and fair weight. In Virginia, in 1712 and 
again in 1730, inspection acts installed bonded 
inspectors at public warehouses who were re¬ 
quired to get rid of inferior tobacco and were 
permitted to issue receipts against stored 
leaves. These receipts became negotiable and 
were accepted as public money for the pay¬ 
ment of taxes and also as legal tender within 
restricted areas. Both colonies also tried to 
check the opening of new planting areas by 
imposing high taxes on the importation of 
Negroes and by interfering with the trans¬ 
portation of felons. Such measures, however, 
were disallowed by the Privy Council, in the 
interests of the great English slave-carrying 

trade. . ' 

The costs of plantation operation were high 
not only because of the increased costs of 
slaves but because the planter worked on 
credit. This was supplied by English mer- 
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chants partly because interest rates were twice 
those prevailing in England and because mort¬ 
gages could be taken on land and Negroes and 
liens on crops. In time, almost all the business 
transactions of the South came to be con¬ 
trolled by London and outport merchants. 
These were some of the functions performed 
by the English merchants. If he was a Lon¬ 
don merchant, he took the crop of the planter 
on consignment and charged him a commis¬ 
sion of 2 percent for handling; this fee, it 
must be noted, was on the English wholesale 
price and not on the price at the farm. He 
also furnished his planter-customer the goods 
he required for the maintenance of home and 
farm, charging interest of 2% percent for the 
book credit extended. If he was an outport 
merchant, he maintained colonial warehouses 
for the storage of goods and these were with¬ 
drawn at the order of local correspondents 
resident in the colonies. Again, there were 
charges for book credit. The merchant was 
the banker for his correspondent; acting as his 
depository, accepting his bills of exchange, 
and always advancing credit. Not infre¬ 
quently, the English merchant operated 
through a representative in the colonies. This 
person was known as a factor. Sometimes the 
factor was an employee of the merchant; 
sometimes he was a colonial merchant or 
planter who worked on commission for his 
English principal. The English merchant was 
banker, commission man, insurance broker, 
shipper, and supply house all rolled into one. 

Under such a regimen, it is doubtful if the 
planters in the long run made any money. 
The fact is, they fell deeper and deeper into 
debt to the English merchants. At the out¬ 
break of the Revolution, colonial debts due 
English merchants came to about £5,000,000, 


at least five sixths of which were owed by the 
Southern planters. The upshot was constant 
irritation. The dependence of the planters 
upon book credit and the high interest charges 
they were forced to pay made them chafe 
under the limitations of the Mercantile Sys¬ 
tem. As we shall see, demands for the widen¬ 
ing of the credit base and for inflation became 
increasingly common. Southern planters en¬ 
tertained strong suspicions that London mer¬ 
chants were combining to control prices. 
Often, the rigid price of tobacco, despite 
fluctuations in the crop, and the high prices 
for necessaries which colonials were com¬ 
pelled to pay, pointed to the operations of 
rings. Constantly weighed down by debt, it 
was small wonder that the colonial planters 
sought to expand their activities by pushing 
out their tobacco lands and by throwing them¬ 
selves into the land-speculation business. 

TV estevn Land Speculation. Colonial men of 
means were interested in western lands; but 
so, by the middle of the eighteenth century, 
were English and Scottish merchants. The 
successful termination of the Seven Years’ 
War and the expulsion of the French from the 
Illinois country brought these rivalries to a 
head. The Proclamation Line of 1763 closed 
the western domain to colonial enterprising 
and the Quebec Act of 1774 put the adminis¬ 
tration of the conquered territory and control 
over the fur trade under Montreal. The Eng¬ 
lish were to be favored as against the colonials 
in the exploitation of western wild lands. One 
of the important props of the colonial planta¬ 
tion system—the dealing in new lands—was 
being removed. 

Such was the Old World the European emi-' 
grants left and such the New World the 
American settlers founded. 
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ENGLISH SOCIETY 


The vogue of Holinshed’s Chronicles, which 
first appeared in the decade before the defeat 
of the Armada, marks the emergence of an 
English public literate in the vernacular and 
eager to read about the world in which it lived. 
The Chronicles climaxes its cooperative ac¬ 
count of England’s past with the Reverend 
William Harrison’s (1534-1593) description 
of the society of his own time. 

Harrison’s England—Shakespeare’s Eng¬ 
land and the land that molded the first Eng¬ 
lish migrants to the New World—was a turbu¬ 
lent society straining against its medieval 
framework. The body of simple men was 
sharply divided from those who ranked as gen¬ 
tle because they could “live of their own with¬ 
out manual labor,” and gentlemen themselves 
were ranged in order of dignity. Yet, it was 
no static society Harrison was describing; 
rather, it was an era of extraordinary change. 
His were the “spacious days of great Eliza¬ 
beth,” a period of expanding trade and a new 
prosperity which was bringing new men to 
power. Prices rose. Changes in the standard of 
living bore hard on the income of those who 
did not adapt themselves to new ways. Harri¬ 
son complains of the high cost of living in¬ 
duced by the government’s policy of protect¬ 
ing English shipping; he hints at new difficul¬ 
ties facing those who lived by the land. He 
glories in the achievements of his time; yet he 
speaks—at least there is an implicit resentment 
—against those elements which were pressing 
against the barriers that formed a hierarchi¬ 
cally organized society. . 

Foreign travel was corrupting English 
youth. The new fashion of making the “grand 
tour” took gentlemen’s sons out of the realm 
into Italy, from which they returned with 


forks and fine clothes and page boys strutting 
at their heels. Bad as was such corruption of 
manners among the gentry, the lower classes 
presented an even more serious problem. 

For whatever innovations may have oc¬ 
curred, the fundamentals stand unaltered: 
there is a class born to rule and another that 
is “to be ruled and not to rule others.” Into 
the second category fall all men who work 
with their hands. These are to be ruled in their 
comings and their goings, subject to the Stat¬ 
ute of Artificers in their working lives and to 
the parish overseers of the poor if work failed. 
All men who were not artisans or apprenticed 
to them might be required to serve as agricul¬ 
tural laborers on demand. Their wages, hours, 
and term of service were fixed by law. And 
that law was enforced by the justices of the 
peace, local landowners directly or indirectly 
the employers of the laborers whose lives they 
were making. If a laborer refused the work 
offered, he might expect the whip or the house 
of correction, for his freedom of movement 
was hampered not only by laws against va¬ 
c-rants, but by restrictions on the residence of 
fandless men. As each parish was compelled to 
provide for its own poor, each tried to limit 
the number of those who could claim settle¬ 
ment and thus increase the tax paid for the 
support of the aged, infirm, and unemployed. 

The Elizabethan Poor Law of 1601 was not 
yet completely formulated when Harrison sur- 
'veyed his England, but the Statute of Artificers 
had been on the books since 1 5 *^ 3 * -^ n §~ 

land’s muddy roads were still walked by va- 
grom men”: the incompetent, the restless, the 
dispossessed; soldiers home from the wars in 
Flanders; cottagers and copyholders driven 
from their land as farming gave way to the 
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more profitable activity of sheep-raising; men 
of no trade and men whose trades were falling 
into disuse. 

Behind Harrison’s list of the varieties of that 
“rabble” and his hints at the tricks and dodges 
by which they lived is to be found the story 
of too many men for the usable land. A pool 
of surplus manpower was accumulating in 
England. Out of that po'ol would push the en¬ 
terprising, the discontented, the adventurous, 
men who had fallen and men who wanted to 


rise, men too forthright for the Elizabethan 
compromise in religion and morality. This was 
the England the original settlers of America 
were leaving behind.’ 

The chapters that follow are from William 
Harrison’s “An Historical Description of the 
Island of Britain with a Brief Rehearsal of the 
Nature and Qualities of the People of Eng¬ 
land,” in Holinshed’s Chronicles (originally 
published in London in 1586). The edition used 
here is the London one of 1807. 


The Description of England 


By William 

Chapter V: Of Degrees of People in the Com- 
monwealth of England 

We in England diuide our people commoniie into 
foure sorts, as gentlemen, citizens or burgesses, 
yeomen, which are artificers, or laborers. Of 
gentlemen the first and cheefe (next the king) be 
the prince, dukes, marquesses, earls, viscounts, and 
barons: and these are called gentlemen of the 
greater sort, or (as our common vsage of speech 
is) lords and noblemen. 

Gentlemen be those whome their race and 
bloud, or at the least their vertues doo make 
noble and knowne. The Latines call them Nobiles 
& generosos, as the French do Nobles or Gentle- 
hommes. The etymologie of the name expound- 
eth the efficacie of the word: for as Gens m Latrne 
betokeneth the race and surname: so the Romans 
had Cornelios, Sergios, Appios, Curios, Papynos 
Scipiones, Fabios, Emilios, Iulios, Brutos &c: of 
which, who were Agnati, and therefore kept the 
name, were also called Gentiles, gentlemen of that 
or that house and race. , 

Moreouer as the king dooth dubbe knights, and 
createth the barons and higher degrees, so gentle¬ 
men whose ancestors are not knowen to come in 
with William duke of Normandie (for of the 
Saxon races yet remaining we now make none 
accompt, much lesse of the British issue) doo take 
their beginning in England, after this maner in our 
times. Who soeuer studieth the lawes of the 
realme who so abideth in the vniuersitie gluing 
his mind to his booke, or professeth physicke and 
the liberall sciences, or beside his seruice m the 
roome of a capteine in the warres, or good coun¬ 
sell giuen at home, whereby his common-wealth 
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is benefited, can liue without manuell labour, and 
thereto is able and will beare the port, charge, 
and countenance of a gentleman, he shall for 
monie haue a cote and armes bestowed vpon him 
by heralds (who in the charter of the same doo 
of custome pretend antiquitie and seruice, and 
manie gaie things) and therevnto being made so 
good cheape be called master, which is the title 
that men giue to esquiers and gentlemen, and re¬ 
puted for a gentleman euer after. Which is so 
much the lesse to be disalowed of, for that the 
prince dooth loose nothing by it, the gentleman 
being so much subiect to taxes and publike pai- 
ments as is the yeoman or husbandman, which he 
likewise dooth beare the gladlier for the sauing of 
his reputation. Being called also to the warres 
(for with the gouernment of the common-wealth 
he medleth litle) what soeuer it cost him, he will 
both arraie & arme himselfe accordingly, and 
shew the more manly courage, and all the tokens 
of the person which he representeth. No man 
hath hurt by it but himselfe, who peraduenture 
will go in wider buskens than his legs will beare, 
or as our prouerbe saith, now and then beare a 
bigger saile than his boat is able to susteine. 

Certes the making of new gentlemen bred great 
strife sometimes amongst the Romans, I meane 
when those which were Noui homines, were more 
allowed of for their vertues newlie seene and 
shewed, than the old smell of ancient race, latelie 
defaced by the c'owardise & euill life of their 
nephues & defendants could make the other to be. 
But as enuie hath no affinitie with iustice and 
equitie, so it forceth not what language the mali¬ 
cious doo giue out, against such as are exalted for 
their wisdomes. This neuerthelesse is generally to 
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be reprehended in all estates of gentilitie, and 
which in short time will turne to the great ruine 
of our countrie, and that is the vsuall sending of 
noblemens & meane gentlemens sonnes into Italie, 
from whence they bring home nothing but meere 
atheisme, infidelitie, vicious conuersation, & am¬ 
bitious and proud behauiour, wherby it commeth 
to passe that they returne far worsse men than 
they went out. A gentleman at this present is 
newlie come out of Italie, who went thither an 
earnest protestant, but comming home he could 
saie after this maner: Faith & truth is to be kept, 
where no losse or hinderance of a further purpose 
is susteined by holding of the same; and for- 
giuenesse onelie to be shewed when full reuenge 
is made. Another no lesse forward than he, at his 
returne from thence could ad thus much; He is a 
foole that maketh accompt of any religion, but 
more foole that will loose anie part of his wealth, 
or will come in trouble for constant leaning to 
anie: but if he yeeld to loose his life for his posr- 
session, he is stark mad, and worthie to be taken 
for most foole of all the rest. This gaie bootie 
gate these gentlemen by going into Italie, and 
hereby a man may see what fruit is afterward to 
be looked for where such blossoms doo appeere. 

I care not (saith a third) what you talke to me of 
God, so as I may haue the prince & the lawes of 
the realme on my side. Such men as tljis last, are 
easilie knowen; for they haue learned in Italie, to 
go vp and downe also in England, with pages at 
their heeles finelie apparelled, whose face and 
countenance shall be such as sheweth the master 
not to be blind in his choise. But least 1 should 
offend too much, I passe ouer to saie anie more 
of these Italionates and their demeanor, which 
alas is too open and manifest to the world, and 
yet not called into question. 

Citizens and burgesses haue next place to 
gentlemen, who be those that are free within the 
cities, and are of some likelie substance to beare 
office in the same. But these citizens or burgesses 
are to serue the commonwealth in their cities and 
boroughs, or in corporat townes where they 
dwell. And in the common assemblie of the 
realme wherein our lawes are made, for in the 
counties they beare but little swaie (which assem¬ 
blie is called the high court of parlement) the an¬ 
cient cities appoint foure, and the boroughs two 
burgesses to haue voices in it, and giue their con¬ 
sent or dissent vnto such things as passe or stale 
there in the name of the citie or borow, for which 
they are appointed. . 

In this place also are our merchants to be in¬ 
stalled,, as amongst the citizens (although they 
often change estate with gentlemen, as gentlemen 


doo with them, by a mutual! conuersion of the 
one into the other) whose number is so increased 
in these our daies, that their onelie maintenance is 
the cause of the exceeding prices of forreine 
wares, which otherwise when euerie nation was 
permitted to bring in hir owne commodities, were 
farre better cheape and more plentifullie to be 
had. Of the want of our commodities here at 
home, by their great transportation of them into 
other countries, I speake not, sith the matter will 
easilie bewraie it selfe. Certes among the Lacede¬ 
monians it was found out, that great numbers 
of merchants were nothing to the furtherance of 
the state of the commonwealth: wherefore it is 
to be wished that the huge heape of them were 
somewhat restreined, as also of our lawiers, so 
should the rest hue more easilie vpon their owne, 
and few honest chapmen be brought to decaie, by 
breaking of the bankerupt. I doo not denie but 
that the nauie of the land is in part mainteined by 
their traffike, and so are the high prices of wares 
kept vp now they haue gotten the onelie sale of 
things, vpon pretense of better furtherance of the 
common-wealth into their owne hands: whereas 
in times past when the strange bottoms were suf¬ 
fered to come in, we had sugar for foure pence 
the pound, that now at the writing of this treatise 
is well worth halfe a crowne, raisons or corints 
for a penie that now are holden at six pence, and 
sometime at eight pence and ten pence the 
pound: nutmegs at two pence halfe penie the 
ounce: ginger at a penie an ounce, prunes at halfe 
penie farding: great raisons three pound for a 
penie, cinamon at foure pence the ounce, cloues 
at two pence, and pepper at twelue, and sixteene 
pence the pound* Whereby we may see the se- 
quele of things not alwaies but verie seldome to 
be such as is pretended in the beginning. The 
wares that they carrie out of the realme, are for 
the most part brode clothes and carsies of all 
colours, likewise cottons, freeses, rugs, tin, wooll, 
our best beere, baies, bustian, mockadoes tufted 
and plaine, rash, lead, fells, &c: which being 
shipped at sundrie ports of our coasts, are borne 
from thence into all quarters of the world, and 
there either exchanged for other wares or readie 
monie: tq the great gaine and commoditie of our 
merchants. And whereas in times past their cheefe 
trade was into Spaine, Portingall, France, Flan¬ 
ders, Danske, Norwaie, Scotland, and Iseland 
onelie: now in these daies, as men not contented 
with these iournies, they haue sought out the east 
and west Indies, and made now and then suspi¬ 
cious voiages not onelie vnto the Canaries, and 
new Spaine, but likewise into Cathaia, Moscouia, 
Tartaria, and the regions thereabout, from 
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whence (as they sale) they bring home great t 
commodities. But alas I see not by all their trauell t 
that the prices of things are ame whit abated, t 
Certes this enormitie (for so I doo accompt of it) t 
was sufficientlie prouided for, An. 9 Edward 3. 
by a noble estatute made in that behalfe, but vpon 
what occasion the generall execution thereof is 1 
staied or not called on, in good sooth I cannot 1 
tell. This onelie 1 know, that euene function and 1 
seuerall vocation striueth with other, which of 1 
them should haue all the water *of commodme ; 
run into hir owne cesterne. 

Yeomen are those, which by our law axe called 
Legales homines, free men borne English, and 
may dispend of their owne free land m yearelie 
reuenue, to the summe of fortie shillings sterling, 
or six pounds as monie goeth in our times. Some 
are of the opinion by Cap. 2. Rich. 2. an. 20. that 
they are the same which the French men call var- 
lets, but as that phrase is vsed in my time it is 
farre vnlikelie to be so. The truth is that the word 
is deriued from the Saxon terme Zeoman or Creo- 
man, which signifieth (as I haue read) a settled or 
staid man, such I meane as being maned and ot 
some yeares, betaketh himselfe to stale in the 
place of his abode for the better maintenance ot 
himselfe and his familie, whereof the single sort 
haue no regard, but are likelie to be still fleeting 
now hither now thither, which argueth want ot 
stabilitie in determination and resolution of rndge- 
ment, for the execution of things of anie impor¬ 
tance. This sort of people haue a certeine pre- 
heminence, and more estimation thah labourers & 
the common sort of artificers, & these commonlie 
liue wealth'ilie, keepe good houses, and trauell to 
get riches. They are also for the *nost part farm¬ 
ers to gentlemen (in old time called Pagam, & 
opponuntur militibus, and therfore Persjus calleth 
himselfe Semipaganus) or at the leastwise artif¬ 
icers, & with grasing, frequenting of markets, and 
keeping of seruants (not idle seruants as the gen- 
demen doo, but such as get both their owne and 
part of their masters liuing) do come to great 
welth, in somuch that manie of them are able 
and doo buie the lands of vnthriftie gentlemen, 
and often setting their sonnes to the schooles, to 
the vniuersities, and to the Ins of the court; or 
otherwise leauing them sufficient lands where- 
vpon they may liue without labour, doo make 
them by those meanes to become gendemen: 
these were they that in times past made all France 
afraid. And albeit they be not called master as 
gendemen are, or sir as to knights apperteineth, 
but onelie Iohn and Thomas, &c: yet haue they 
beene found to haue doone verie good seruice: 
and the kings of England in foughten battels. 


were woont to remaine among them (who were 
their footmen) as the French kings did amongst 
their horssemen: the prince thereby shewing 
where his chiefe strength did consist. ■ 

The fourth and last sort of people in England 
are daie labourers, poore husbandmen, and some 
retailers (which haue no free land) copie holders, 
and all artificers, as tailers, shomakers, carpenters, 
brickmakers, masons, See. As for slaues and bond- 
men we haue none, naie such is the priuilege of 
our countrie by the especiall grace of God, and 
bounde of our princes, that if ame come hither 
from other realms, so soone as they set foot on 
land they become so free of condition as their 
masters, whereby all note of seruile bondage is 
vtterlie remooued from them, wherein we resem¬ 
ble (not the Germans who had slaues also, though 
such as in respect of the slaues of other countries 
might well be reputed free, but) the old Indians 
and the Taprobanes, who supposed it a great ln- 
iurie to nature to make or suffer them to be bond, 
whome she in hir woonted course dooth product 
and bring foorth free. This fourth and last sort ot 
people therefore haue neither voice nor authorise 
in the common wealth, but are to be ruled, an 
not to rule other: yet they are not altogither neg¬ 
lected, for in cities and corporat townes, for de¬ 
fault of yeomen they are fame to make up their 
inquests of such maner of people. And in villages 
they are commonlie made churchwardens, side- 
men, aleconners, now and then constables, and 
manie times inioie the name of hedboroughes. 
Vnto this sort also may our great swarmes of idle 
seruing men be referred, of whome there runneth 
a prouerbe; Yoong seruing men old beggers, bi¬ 
cause seruice is none heritage. These men are 
profitable to none, for if their condition be well 
perused, they are enimies to their masters, to their 
freends, and to themselues: for by them often¬ 
times their masters are incouraged vnto vnlawfull 
exactions of their tenants, their freends brought 
vnto pouertie by their rents inhanced, and they 
themselues brought to confusion by their owne 
prodigalitie and errors, as men that haumg not 
wherewith of their owne to mainteme their ex- 
> cesses, doo search in high waies, budgets, cofers, 

• males, and stables, which way to supplie their 
- wants. How diuerse of them also couetmg to 

* beare an high saile doo insinuate themselues with 

• yoong gentlemen and noble men newlie come to 

* their lands, the case is too much ap par ant, 
s whereby the good natures of the parties are not 
l, onelie a little impaired, but also their liuelihoods 
y and reuenues so wasted and consumed, that if at 

all yet not in manie yeares they shall be able to 
5, recouer themselues. It were verie good therefore 
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that the superfluous heapes of them were in part 
diminished. And sith necessitie inforceth to haue 
some, yet let wisdome moderate their numbers, 
so shall their masters be rid of vnnecessarie 
charge, and the common wealth of manie theeues. 
No nation cherisheth such store of them as we 
doo here in England, in hope of which main¬ 
tenance manie giue themselues to idlenesse, that 
otherwise would be brought to labour, and hue in 
order like subiects. Of their whoredomes 1 will 
not speake anie thing at all, more than of their 
swearing, yet is it found that some of them doo 
make the first a cheefe piller of their building, 
consuming not onelie the goods but also the 
health & welfare of manie honest gentlemen, citi¬ 
zens, wealthie yeomen, &c: by such ynlawru 
dealings. But how farre haue I waded m this 
point, or how farre may I saile in such a large 
sea? I will therefore now staie to speake anie 
more of those kind of men. In returning there¬ 
fore to my matter, this furthermore among other 
things I haue to saie of our husbandmen and ar¬ 
tificers, that they werte neuer so excellent in their 
trades as at this present. But as the workeman- 
ship of the later sort was neuer more fine and 
curious to the eie, so was it neuer lesse strong and 
substantiall for continuance and benefit of the 
buiers. Neither is there anie thing that hurteth 
the common sort of our artificers more than hast, 
and a barbarous or slauish desire to turne the 
penie, and by ridding their worke to make speedie 
vtterance of their wares: which inforceth them 
to bungle vp and dispatch manie things they care 
not how so they be out of their hands, whereby 
the buier is often sore defrauded, and findeth to 
his cost, that hast maketh wast, according to the 
prouerbe. . . . 

Chapter X: Of Provision Made for the Poore 

There is no common-wealth at this daie in Eu¬ 
rope, wherin there is not great store of poore 
people, and those necessarilie to be relieued by 
the welthier sort, which otherwise would starue 
and come to vtter confusion. With vs the poore 
is commonlie diuided into three sorts, so that 
some are poore by impotencie, as the fatherlesse 
child, the aged, blind and lame, and the diseased 
person that is iudged to be incurable: the second 
are poore by casualtie, as the wounded souldier, 
the decaied householder, and the sicke person vis¬ 
ited with grieuous and painefull diseases: the 
third consisteth of thriftlesse poore, as the riotour 
that hath consumed all, the vagabund that will 
abide no where, but runneth vp and downe from 
place to place (as it were seeking worke and find¬ 
ing none) and finallie the roge and strumpet 
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which are not possible to be diuided in sunder, 
but runne too and fro ouer all the realme, cheefe- 
lie keeping the champaine soiles in summer to 
auoid the scorching heat, and the woodland 
grounds in winter to eschew the blustering winds. 

For the first two sorts, that is to saie, the poore 
by impotencie, and the poore by casualtie, which 
are the true poore in deed, and for whome the 
word dooth bind vs to make some dailie proui- 
sion: there is order taken through out euerie par¬ 
ish in the realme, that weekelie collection shall be 
made for their helpe and sustentation, to the end 
they should not scatter abroad, and by begging 
here and there annoie both towne and countrie. 
Authoritie also is giuen vnto the iustices in euerie 
countie, and great penalties appointed for such as 
make default, to see that the intent of the statute 
in this behalfe be trulie executed, according to the 
purpose and meaning of the same, so that these 
two sorts are sufficientlie prouided for: and such 
as can liue within the limits of their allowance (a? 
each one will doo that is godlie and well dis¬ 
posed) may well forbeare to rome and range 
about. But if they refuse to be supported by this 
benefit of the law, and will rather indeuour by 
going to and fro to mainteine their idle trades, 
then are they adiudged to be parcell of the third 
sort, and so in steed of courteous refreshing at 
home, are often corrected with sharpe execution, 
and whip of iustice abroad. Manie there are, 
which notwithstanding the rigor of the lawes pro¬ 
uided in that behalfe, yeeld rather with this liber- 
tie (as they call it) to be dailie vnder the feare 
and terrour of the whip, than by abiding where 
they were borne or bred, to be prouided for by 
the deuotion of the parishes. I found not long 
since a note of these latter sort, the effect whereof 
insueth. Idle beggers are such either through 
other mens occasion, or through their owne de¬ 
fault. By other mens occasion (as one waie for 
example) when some couetous man, such I meane 
as haue the cast or right veine, dailie to make beg¬ 
gers inough wherby to pester the land, espieng a 
further commoditie in their commons, holds, and 
tenures, dooth find such meanes as thereby to 
wipe manie out of their occupiengs, and turne the 
same vnto his priuate gaines. Herevpon it follow¬ 
ed!, that although the wise and better minded, 
doo either forsake the realme for altogether, and 
seeke to liue in other countries, as France, Ger- 
manie, Barbarie, India, Moscouia, and verie Cale- 
cute, complaining of no roome to be left for 
them at home, doo so behaue themselues that 
they are worthilie to be accompted among the 
second sort: yet the greater part commonlie hau- 
ing nothing to staie vpon are wilfull, and there- 
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mul Christ to be more conuersant in the mouths 
of none; and yet the presence of the heuenlie 
maiestie further otf from no men than from this 
vngrations companie. Which maketh me to 
ihtnke that punishtnenr is farre meererfor them 
than liheralitie or almesse, and sitli Christ willeth 
vs cheeflie to haue a regard to himselfc and his 
poore members. 

\'nto this nest is another sort to he referred, 
more sturdie than the rest, whieh hauing sound 
ami perfect lints, doo yet notwithstanding some¬ 
time counterfeit the possession of all sorts of dis¬ 
eases. Diuerse limes in their apparetl also they 
will be like sertiing men or laborers; oftentimes 
thev can plaie the maimers, and seeke for ships 
which they newer hist. But in fine, they are all 
rheeues iuid eaterpillers in the common-wealth, 
and by the word of Cud not permitted to eat, 
sith iliey doo but lieke the sweat from the true 
labourers browes, K beereue the godlie poore of 
that which is due vtuo them, to tminteme their 
eseesM*, consuming the charttie of well disposed 
people bestowed spun them, after a most wicked 

& detestable matter. , 
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6. Priggers or pransers 
y. Palliards 
8. Fraters 

o. Abrams i • * i 

10. Freshwater mariners, or whipiacks 

11. Dummerers 

12. Drunken tinkers 

13. Swadders or pedlers 

14. larkemen or patricoes 

Of women kind 

1. Demanders for glimmar or fire 

2. Baudie baskets . 

3. Mortes 

4. Autem mortes 

5. Walking mortes 

6. Boxes 

7. Delies 

8. Kinching mortes 

9. Kinching cooes 

The punishment that is ordeined for this kind 
of people is verie sharpe, and yet it can not re- 
streine them from their gadding: wherefore the 
end must needs be martiall law, to be exercised 
vpon them, as vpon theeues, robbers, despisers of 
all lawes, and enimies to the common-wealth 
welfare of the land. What notable robenes, pil- 
feries, murders, rapes, and stealings of yoong 
children, burning, breaking and disfiguring their 
lims to make them pitifufi in the sight of the peo¬ 
ple, 1 need not to rehearse: but for their idle 
roging about the countrie, the law ordeineth this 
mLr of correction. The roge being appre¬ 
hended, committed to prison, and tried m the 
next assises (whether they be of gaole deliuerie 
or sessions of the peace) if he happen to be con- 
uicted for a vagabond either by “quest of office, 
or the testimonie of two honest and credible wit¬ 
nesses vpon their oths, he is then immediate ad- 
iudged to be greeuouslie whipped and burned 
through the gristle of the right eare, with an hot 
iron of the compasse of an inch about, as a man¬ 


ifestation of his wicked life, and due punishment 
receiued for the same. And this iudgement is to 
be executed vpon him, except some honest per- 
son woorth fiue pounds in the queenes books in 
goods, or twentie shillings in lands, or some rich 
housholder to be allowed by the mstices, will be 
bound in recognisance to reteine him in his seru- 
ice for one whole yeare. If he be taken the second 
time, and proued to haue forsaken his said S ^f U_ 
ice, he shall then be whipped againe, bored like¬ 
wise through the other eare and set to seruice: 
from whence if he depart before a yeare be ex¬ 
pired, and happen afterward to be attached 
againe, he is condemned to suffer pames of death 
as a fellon (except before excepted) withou 
benefit of clergie or sanctuarie, as by the statute 
dooth appeare. Among roges and idle persons h- 
nallie, we find to be comprised all proctors that 
eo vp and downe with counterfeit licences, coo- 
liners, and such as gad about the countrie, vsing 
vnlawfull games, practisers of physiognomic and 
palmestrie, tellers of fortunes, fensers, plaiers, 
minstrels, jugglers, pedlers, tinkers, P re * e *^ 
schollers, shipmen, prisoners gathering for fees, 
and others so oft as they be taken without suffi- _ 
cient licence. From among which compame our 
bearewards are not excepted, and lust cause: tor 
I haue read that they haue either voluntarilie, or 
for want of power to master their sauage beasts, 
beene occasion of the death and denotation of 
manie children in sundrie countries by which 
they haue passed, -whose parents neuer new 
what was become of them. And for that cause 
there is & haue beene manie sharpe awes made 
for bearwards in Germame, wherof you may 
read in other. But to our roges. Each one also that 
harboreth or aideth them with meat or mome, is 
taxed and compelled to fine with the queenes 
maiestie for euerie time that he dooth so succour 
them, as it shall please the iustices of peace to as¬ 
signs so that the taxation exceed not twentie 
shillings, as I haue beene informed. And thus much 
of the poore, & such prouision as is appointed 
for them within the realme of England. 


THE AUTHORITARIAN STATE 


If simple men were bom to be ruled by and 
for the benefit of their betters, gentlemen 
themselves must submit to authority higher 
than their own. God’s will was supreme and, 
under God, was the will of the King. Broadly 
speaking, that may be taken as the political 


philosophy animating those who supported 
royal power when the long conflict between 
the Stuarts and their Parliaments was punctu¬ 
ated by the civil war of the 1640s. And none 
expressed these ideas better or more arrogantly 
than William Laud,- Bishop of St. Davids 
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(!573-i 645) when he preached before King 
and Parliament. 

By birth, Laud, belonged to the class which 
supplied so much of the strength of Puritan¬ 
ism in religion and of the Parliamentary party 
in politics. His father was a cloth -merchant, 
and he himself held an Oxford scholarship be¬ 
fore he took orders in 1601. Oxford, in the 
years of Laud’s training, was passing through 
an anti-Calvinist reaction similar m some re¬ 
spects to the movement which was so influen¬ 
tial in the Anglican Church during the nine¬ 
teenth century: a learned minority rejected the 
Calvinist element in the Anglican compromise 
and returned to the ceremony and sacramen- 
talism which the* Calvinist party abhorred. 
Laud’s school refused to give a Calvinist 
interpretation to the Thirty-nine Articles 
(which summarized the belief of the Anglican 
Church) but, rather, stressed graciousness of 
service and the importance of ecclesiastical ob¬ 
servance. The Roman Catholic was a true 
church, this school maintained, although it had 
become corrupt in doctrine. 

Though the new school was a minority 
within the Anglican Church, its representa¬ 
tives were sufficiently l&med to win impor¬ 
tant appointments from James I in spite of his 
own Calvinist bias. Charles had no such con¬ 
victions: he regarded the group in which Laud 
had become a leader as sound in doctrine and 
correct in outlook, for by necessity and belief 
it deferred to royal authority. As a minority, 
Laud’s school needed the secular arm to im¬ 
pose uniformity in ceremony upon an indif¬ 
ferent or recalcitrant clergy and, in belief, 
Laud’s group stressed authority above individ¬ 
ual conviction. 

Two elements are strikingly apparent in 
Laud's thinking as represented by these ser¬ 
mons. First is his stress on the social unit as 
contrasted with the individual. The prosperity 
of the whole must be set above the prosperity 
of anv particular element in the social order. 
Hence, State and Church, as institutions, are to 
be considered before the desires and opinions 
of any individual. Second is his practical ap- 
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plication of that doctrine to political affairs. 

Charles had met his first Parliament with a 
brusque demand for a grant to carry on his 
father’s policy of assisting the Protestant cause 
on the Continent. Parliament countered with a 
request for information and, when the Com¬ 
mons learned that Charles was planning an ex¬ 
pensive land war instead of a profitable har¬ 
rying of the Spaniards at sea, it proceeded to 
debate instead of providing funds. When that 
debate turned on Charles’s favorite, the Duke 
of Buckingham, the King dissolved Parlia¬ 
ment though it had not granted the money he 

asked. 

Laud’s sermon before Charles s second Par¬ 
liament reflects the root situation: the insist¬ 
ence of Commons upon effective control of 
taxation. The King is head and chief in the 
State, Laud declares: his power is from God; 
his house, which is the House of David, is the 
basis for all the houses of the kingdom. Conse¬ 
quently, a loyal Parliament will support that 
house and not thwart the King by arguing over 
funds. 

Like Harrison, Laud discourses on the na¬ 
ture of the landless people: they are “the 
mob,” who must be held in subjection to pre¬ 
serve order in the state. But Laud goes further, 
not only are the people to be duly subject to 
their superiors, the gentry also shall defer to 
the will of the King who rules by the grace of 
God and whose power is not to be checked by 
anv on this earth. 

Laud proceeded to enforce that view. When 
Charles dismissed his second Parliament and 
began to rule alone, Laud turned the royal 
power against the Puritans. A new Anglican 
prayer book was issued in 1628. By Laud’s 
counsel, Charles forbade controversial preach¬ 
ing in the churches. In 1633, Laud, now Arch- . 
bishop of Canterbury as well as one of the 
King’s Privy Council, began his tours of visita¬ 
tion with the object of imposing conformity. 
By 1640, the convocation of the clergy under 
Laud’s headship issued a canon declaring the 
order of Kings established by divine right; the 
assertion of a power independent of the King s 
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was contrary to God’s ordinance and resistance 
to Kings entailed eternal damnation. The Long 
Parliament risked damnation by finding Laud 
guilty of treason and sentencing him to death. 

The first sermon here reprinted was 


preached before King James I on June 19, 
1621. The second sermon was preached before 
King Charles’s second Parliament on February 
6, 1625. They are reprinted from Laud’s 
Works, Vol. I (Oxford, 1847). 


Two Sermons 


by william laud 


1. Sermon on King James’s Birthday, 1621 

. . . This I am sure of, since David, at the placing 
of the ark, exhorts all sorts of men rogare pacem , to 
“pray for the peace of Jerusalem,” he did not 
intend to leave out the priest, whom it concerns 
most to preach peace to the people: neither the 
High-priest, nor the rest, but they should be 
most forward in this duty. This for the priest¬ 
hood then. And Christ Himself, when He sent 
out the Seventy to preach, gave them in charge to 
begin at “every house in which they entered,” 
with “peace”—“Peace be to this house.” And he 
that preacheth not peace, or labours not for it, 
must confess one of these two;—namely, that he 
thinks David was deceived, while he calls to pray 
for peace;—or that himself is disobedient to his 

call. . _ 

Calvin is of opinion that he which will order 
his prayers right, must begin, not with himself, 
but at Domrnus ecclesiae corpus conservet , that 
the Lord would preserve the Body of His 
Church.” It is just with the Prophet, “peace for 
Jerusalem.” For if any man be so addicted to his 
private, that he neglect the common State, he is 
void of the sense of piety, and wisheth peace and 
happiness to himself in vain. For whoever he be, 
he must live in the body of the Commonwealth, 
and in the body of the Church; and if their 
joints be odt, and in trouble, how can he hope 
to live in “peace?” This is just as much as if the 
exterior parts of the body should think they 
might live healthful, though the stomach be full 
of sick and swollen humours. . 

To conclude then:—God hath blessed this State 
and Church with many and happy years of peace 
and plenty. To have had peace without plenty 
had been but a secure possession of mlse J; J° 
have had plenty, if it were possible, without 
peace, had been a most uncertain possession of 
that which men call happiness, without enjoying 
it To have had both these, without truth in re 
ligion and the Church’s peace, had been to want 
he true use of both. Now to be weary of 
“peace,” especially peace in truth, is to slight 


God that hdth given us the blessing. And to abuse 
peace and plenty to luxury, and other sins, is to 
contemn the blessing itself. And there is neither 
of these, but will call apace for vengeance. 

My exhortation therefore shall keep even with 
Saint Paul’s, “that supplications and prayers be 
made,” especially, “for Kings, and for all that are 
in authority, that” under them “we may live 
[lead] a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness 
and honesty.” Here Saint Paul would have you 
pray for the King; and in my text the King would 
have you pray for the State and the Church: 
his peace cannot be without theirs;—and your 
peace cannot be without his. Thus having made 
my text my circle, I am gone round it, and come 
back to it; and must therefore end in the point 
where I began: “Pray for the peace of Jerusalem; 
let them prosper that love it: peace be within the 
walls of it, and prosperity within the palaces:” 
that the peace of God, which passeth our under¬ 
standing here, may not leave us till it possess us 
of eternal peace. And this, Christ for His infinite 
merit and mercy’s sake grant unto us. To Whom, 
with the Father, and the Holy Spirit, be ascribed 
all might, majesty, and dominion, this day, and 
for evermore. Amen. 

2. Sermon before King Charles’s Second Par¬ 
liament, 1625 

Now in a state, the King obtinet locum funda - 
menti , is always fundamental. All inferior pow¬ 
ers of nobles, judges, and magistrates rest on him. 
And yet the Holy Ghost doth not stay in my 
text, that the “seats of judgment” are upon the 
foundation of David, but upon the house of 
David.” And the reason is plain; because there is 
one and the same “foundation” of the King and 
his people, that is, God and Christ. But when the 
house of the King is built upon God, as David s 
was, then it is to the people, et domus et funda - 
mentum , both an house and a foundation of all 

their houses. - , . 

And that you may see the truth of this, look 

into the story of all States, and you shall never 


% 
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find a thunderclap upon the <rf Dsmdto 

make it shake, but the houses of all the subjects 
in the kingdom shook with it. And this is an evi¬ 
dent ar^mem that the “house of David” is a 

“foundation,” when such a m*g h V buildmg a s a 
State is shaken with it. And therefore, ’* ,J t i 0 ve 
man that loves his own house, but he must 
the King’s, and labour and study to keep it from 

Sh Arnfif you mark the text, here is, secies super 

“S L in d« “foundation, for so the 
Septuagint, and the Fathers read it, °*kov, up- 
SSS« of Dwidi » 1 “ 


on the house or u avia, uiv — — , 

under, as “foundation;” but over the in \ 

administration and the govemment; for riiey 

which are upon him, must not be above him. A 
primacy* or superintendency, or what you wil 
above the house of David in his own kingdom, is ] 
a dangerous and an ill construction of super . 

f David” a “foundation" then, »d 
mv text warrants both it and me. I have no w 
to 7 except against any form of government, as- 
sunS by any state; yet this my text bids me say 
for the honour of monarchical government, 

“seats of judgment” in it are permanent; and I 
do not remember that ever I read seats of judg 
ment” so fixed as under regal power. 

1 do not by this deny, but that there may be 

the city in peace, and administration of justice 
in otheT forms of government, sometimes as muc 
sometimes more; but there are ]udicia,not secies, 

Sg™,- w of i«. ^d 

may be; but it continues not half so steady. The 
factions of an aristocracy how often have 
divided the city into civil wars, and made that 
citv which was “at unity in itself, wade in her 
own blood? And for a democracy, or popular 
government, fiuctus populi fluctus t 

waves and gulfs of both are alike. None but God 
can “rule the raging of the sea, and the madness 
of the people.” And no safety or settledness, till 
there be a return in domum David, to a monarchy, 

wiUgo no whither but to my text and Jerusa¬ 
lem for instance. The people had a Sanhedrim 
over them, a wonderful wise and a great senate, 
the chief of the priests, and the most expert m 
their laws of the other tribes. If any greater diffi¬ 
culty arose, God raised up judges and deliverers 


to fight their battles. This people were well, a 
man would think, for point of government, very 
well. And yet Calvin observes, and it is true, 
though they had then “justice and judgment 
among them, yet they were but suspense judicia 
et varie mutata, “justice with suspense and often 
changes.” And which is more, that people restless 
and unquiet, even with the ordinances of God 
Himself, till they had a King. So after the dis¬ 
obedience of Saul, which can cast even Kings out . 
of God’s favour, that state was settled upon the 

“house of David.” . , * A 

The King, then, a “foundation, and a settled 

one too, as mortality hath any. The whole frame 
of the commonwealth, understood here by the 
“seats of judgment,” rests upon the strength of 
his “house.” Upon his “house?” therefore, it must 
be built and settled; else it is not domus, not a 
house- when it is built, it must be furnished, and 
plentifully too; else it is not fit to be dm ™s 
Davidis, the King’s house. If any disaster hath 
been it must be repaired; else domus lac era, a 
house upon props, can be no “foundation of 
justice” to friends at home, or upon enemies 
Lbroad. And there can hardly be a greater misery 
to a kingdom, than to have the house of David 

^ Well then, would you have “the house of 
! David” as David’s was now at Jerusalem, a built, 

■ a furnished, a strong, an honourable house? 1 

■ know vou would. You are a noble and a most 
[ loyal people. Why, then, I will not take upon me 
- to teach, but only to remember you of the way. 

The way is;-am I out? No sure,-the way is to 
e set David once upon his own feet; to make him 
e see the strength of the “house” which God hath 
i given him; to fill him with joy and contentment 
” in his people’s love; to add of your oil to make 
e him a cheerful countenance, now that God hath 
ie “anointed him with the oil of gladness” over you; 
v that in a free estate he may have leisure from 
it home-cares, every way to intend the good and 
;r welfare of his people; and to bless God for them, 
ar and them in God. 

ie And for David, God hath blessed him with 
>d many royal virtues. And, above the rest, with 
!S s the knowledge that his “house” is a foundation, 
ill A “foundation” of his people, and of all the jus- 
iy, tice that must preserve them in unity, and in hap¬ 
piness. But it is domus ejus, “his house, still, even 
sa- while it is your “foundation.” And never fear 

im him, for God is with him. He will not depart 
te- from God’s service; nor from the honourable care 
in of his people; nor for wise managing of his treas- 
ffi- ure; he will never undermine his own house, 

ers nor give his people just cause to be jealous of a 
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shaking “foundation And here in the presence 
of God and his blessed Angels, as well as of you, 
which are but dust and ashes, I discharge the true 
thoughts of my heart, and flatter not. And now, 
my dread Sovereign, upon you it lies to make 
good the thoughts of your most devoted servant. 

Thus you have seen as short a map as 1 could 
draw of Jerusalem. She was famous for her 
“unity,” and blessed too, when it was “within her¬ 
self.”* She was famous for her “religion,” and de¬ 
vout too, when “all the tribes went up to the ark 
of the testimony, to give thanks to the, name of 
the Lord.” She was famous for “justice,’ and suc¬ 
cessful too, both at home, and against foreign 
enemies, when the “seats of judgment,” ecclesi¬ 
astical and civil, were all, as their several natures 
bear, founded upon the “house of David. 

This Jerusalem of ours is now “at unity m 
itself.” And I see here capita Tribuum, the heads 
and leaders of the tribes, and people of the Lord, 
come up, and present in His temple. I would to 
God they were all here, that with one heart, and 
one mouth,'we might all pray unto God for all 
His blessings to come down, and dwell in the 
“house of David;” and to rest upon this great 
and honourable council now ready TO ,sit. „ 

You are come up to begin at the “temple of 
the Lord. The ark was wholly ceremonial; that 
is not here. But the “testimony of Israel,” the law, 
yea and a better law than that, the law of grace 
and of Christ, that is here. Here it is, and open 
ready to teach “the fear of the Lord,” which is 
“the beginning of all wisdom.” In this law you 
can read nothing but service to God, and obedi¬ 
ence to the “house of David.” And so you find 
them joined, “fear God and honour the King. 
And it is a strange fallacy in religion for any man 
to “dishonour the King,” and to make that a proof 
that he “fears God.” 

To the temple and the testimony you are come 
up When God would give Moses more special 
direction, He declared Himself from the “mercy 
seat,” which was on the “ark.” The “mercy seat 
was wholly ceremonial, as the “ark was on which 
it stood; that is, the “seat,” ceremony, ( but, the 
“mercy,” substance. And though the seat be 
gone with Moses, yet I hope God hath not left, 
will never leave, to appear in “mercy to the 
“house of David,” and this wise council. If He ap¬ 
pear in “mercy,” I fear nothing. If He appear 
otherwise, there will be cause to fear all things. 
And the way to have God appear in mercy, is 
for both King and people, not only to come to 
the temple, that is but the outside of religion, but 
also to obey “the law, and the testimony. 

“Judgment” went out from God lately, and it 


was fierce. How many thousand strong men, 
which might have been a wall about Jerusalem, 
hath the pestilence swept away? But His mercy 
soon overtook His “judgment.’ For when 1 
the eye of man behold so strange and sudden 
abatement of so great “mortality?” A great argu¬ 
ment that He will now appear in “mercy. And 
I cannot tell which hath got the better in the vie, 
your honour or your religion, that you have 
made such haste to bring the “tribes to the T m_ 
pie, to give thanks to the name of the Lord, tor 
this. 

The first lesson of this day’s evening prayer is 
Exod. xviii. There is the story of Jethro’s counsel 
to Moses, for assistance of inferior officers. Inis 
was not the beginning of that great and parlia- 
mentary council, which after continued successful 
in the state of the Jews. For that was set after by 
God Himself, yet I make no great doubt, but that 
the ease, which Moses found by that council, 
made him apt to see what more he needed; and, 
so far at least, occasioned the settling of the ban- 

hedrim. , t c 

I take the omen of the day, and the service or 
the Church to bless it,—That our David may be 
as happy in this, and all other sessions of Parlia¬ 
ment, as their Moses was in his council of the 
elders. That the King and his people may now, 
and at all like times, meet in love, consult m wis¬ 
dom, manage their council with temper, enter¬ 
tain no private business to make the public suffer; 
and when their consultation is ended, part in the 
same love that should ever bring King and people 

And let us pray,—That our Jerusalem, both 
Church and State, which did never but flourish 
when it was “at unity in itself,” may now and 
ever continue in that “unity,” and so be ever 
successful both at home and abroad. That m this 
unity the “tribes of the Lord,” even all the families 
and kindreds of His people, may come up to the 
Church, to pray, and praise, and give thanks unto 
Him. That no tribe or person for any pretences, 
for they are no better, may absent themselves 
from the Church and testimony of the Lord. That 
the “seats of judgment,” ecclesiastical and civil, of 
all sorts, may not only be set, but set firmly, to 
administer the justice of God, and the King, uuto 
his people. That all men may reverence and obey 
the “house of David,” who itself, upon God, is the 
foundation of all these blessings. That God would 
mutually bless David, and this people. That so 
the people may have cause to give thanks to God 
for David; and that David may have cause to take 
joy in the love and loyalty of his people; and 
bless God for both: till from this “Jerusalem, 
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and this “temple,” and these “thrones,” he and 
we all may ascend into that glorious state which 


is in heaven. And this Christ for His infinite 
mercy sake grant unto us; To MTiom, &c. 


MONOPOLIES 


The Tudors had encouraged commerce and 
industry by granting exclusive privileges for 
the sale and manufacture of certain goods and 
the conduct of trade in particular areas. Under 
James I, such monopolies were vastly extended. 
Protests, which had been accumulating in the 
years before 1621—when the European situa¬ 
tion compelled James to summon Parliament 
in order to secure funds with which to support 
the Protestant interest on the Continent 
broke into the open as Parliament proceeded 
to debate its grievances before making grants. 
Monopolies had increased under James; they 
enriched the families of the King’s courtiers; 
and they barred enterprising business men 
from many trades. The Commons, accord¬ 
ingly, brought one of the most obnoxious mo¬ 
nopolists before the House of Lords for trial. 
In spite of royal interference, the trial con¬ 
tinued, the defendants were convicted and the 
Commons began to consider a bill for the abo¬ 
lition of all monopolies. At this point, James 
prorogued Parliament. Then, in July, I ^ 21 ’ 
the King issued a proclamation abolishing 
eighteen of the monopolies which had evoked 
the loudest protest. 

Though James had revoked certain monop¬ 
olies, the practice of making such grants con¬ 
tinued and indeed increased during the next 
reign. In 1640, after eleven years of absolutist 
rule, Charles called Parliament to provide 


money for suppressing the rebellion which the 
attempt to enforce uniformity in religious 
ceremonial and organization had provoked m 
Scotland. Again, Parliament engaged in debate 
before granting taxes. In his speech during 
that discussion, Sir John Colepeper (?-i66o), 
Knight of the Shire for Kent, denounced 
the practices which had prevailed during 
the years when Parliament had not been 
summoned. Kent complained of the increase 
of Papists, Colepeper declared; the county 
was alarmed at the introduction of new 
ceremonies in religion and the increase of 
military charges. It was aggrieved by the re¬ 
newing of Convocation without Parliaments 
consent, which gave the clergy an independent 
legislative power. The county’s woolen trade 
had been all but destroyed by duties and ex¬ 
cises on cloth and its political rights invaded 
by the collection of ship money. But chief 
among grievances was that “swarm of ver¬ 
min,” monopolies. Hiding under the mask 
of corporations, these devices for extortion 
were hampering trade and plundering the peo- 
pie. 

The first selection is reprinted from W. 
H. Price, The English Patents of Monopoly 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1913). The second selec¬ 
tion is reprinted from William Cobbett, ed.. 
Parliamentary History of England, Vol. II 
(London, 1807). 


Proclamation Touching Grievances 


BY JAMES I 


His Highness observing that divers of them 
(though fit to receive a full period, and determi¬ 
nation in Parliament) are very meet and neces- 
sary, for the good of his people, to be settled and 
ordered in the mean time by his own regal au¬ 
thority and direction; and some others are of 


that quality and condition, as his Majesty needs 
no assistance of Parliament for reforming the 
same, and would have reformed them before the 
Parliament, if the true state of his subjects’ griev¬ 
ances had been then made known unto him. * 
Thereupon his Majesty in this short time of 
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cessation of parliamentary proceedings, not allow¬ 
ing himself any cessation or relaxation from his 
continual care and watch over the public, upon 
mature deliberation with his Privy Council hath 
advised and resolved of sundry particulars tend¬ 
ing to the present case of his people, and to the 
furtherance and advancement of the flourishing 
estate of this kingdom. ... 

And whereas his Majesty hath received infor¬ 
mation of sundry grievances lighting upon many 
of his people and chiefly of the poorer sort, by 
reason of divers privileges, licenses, and other 
letters patents procured from his Majesty upon 
suggestions made to his Highness that the same 
should tend to the common good and profit of his 
subjects: Howbeit upon examination it doth ap¬ 
pear that many of the said grants were not only 
obtained upon false and untrue surmises but have 
been also notoriously abused; his Majesty having 
heretofore published in print his dislike of such 
suits, together with his hatred and detestation of 
all importunities to obtain or procure the same, 
is willing to manifest: That these - abuses ^ and 
surreptitions against his precise charge and direc¬ 
tion have confirmed him in an utter distaste of 
suits of that nature, and is resolved, by making 
those patents already obtained from him to be 
fruitless to the procurers, to discourage all others 
hereafter to press or importune him in the like. 
And therefore his Majesty, discerning that these 
particular patents ensuing viz: 

Of and concerning the making of gold and 
silver foliat 

The licensing of pedlars and petty chapmen 
The sole dressing of common arms 
The export of lists, shreds, and other like things 
The sole making of tobacco pipes 
The hot-press 

The manufacture of playing cards and 
The brogging of wool 

have been found of evil consequence, and some 
of them have been much abused, contrary to his 
Majesty’s gracious intention, and the same being 
made to appear to the parties interested in these 
grants, they have voluntarily submitted; which his 
Highness accepting, hath taken order for the pres¬ 
ent surrender of the same patents, and doth hereby 
absolutely forbid all further execution of them 
or anv of them, or of anything in them, or any 
of them contained, or of any proclamation here¬ 
tofore published for, or in any sort to the fur¬ 
thering or strengthening of them, or any of them. 
Commissions revoked: 

Pardoning and dispensing apprenticeship. 

Pardoning and dispensing conversion of arable 
to pasture. 


Licensing of wine casks. 

Making of denizens. 

Granting of leets. 

Passing of parks and free warrens. 

Granting of fairs and markets. 

Granting of tolls, tallages, &c. 

Leasing of tithes. 

Passing of concealments, intrusions, &c. 

And whereas divers other privileges, licenses, 
and other like patents have passed from his Maj¬ 
esty, as viz: touching 

The gilding and printing of leather 
Printing upon cloth 

The making of paving-tiles, dishes, pots, garden- 
posts, and vessels of earth 
The making of stone pots, stone jugs, and the 
like 

The importing of pikes, carps, eels, and scallops 
The making of racket-hoops, rackets, and cloth 
balls 

The making or selling of oil invented for keep¬ 
ing armor 

The importation of sturgeon 
The making of garments of beaver 
The making of hardwax 
The making of chamlets 
The making of back screens 
The making of fortage and lineage of paper 
The measuring of corn, coal, and salt 
The printing of briefs and other things upon 
one side of the paper 
The weighing of hay and straw 
The discovery of annoyances in the Thames, 
and ballasting ships, his Majesty doth hereby 
publish and declare his gracious will and pleasure 
that all and every persons that at any time here¬ 
after shall find themselves grieved, injured, or 
wronged by reason of any of the said grants, or 
any clause, article, or thing therein contained, 
may take their remedy therefor by the common 
laws of the realm, or other ordinary course of 
justice, any matter or thing in the said grants to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

[Provision for wool, cloth, new draperies, and 
iron ordnance.] 

And his Majesty doth by these presents signify 
and declare his gracious and princely pleasure that 
albeit he hath in good measure, as the shortness 
of the time would permit, devised and resolved 
upon the several remedies above rehearsed, for the 
care of his subjects; yet it is not his Majesty’s pur¬ 
pose that his grace and goodness to his people in 
matters of like nature should bear no further 
fruit, but as time and opportunity will permit, he 
will enlarge and extend the same unto such other 
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particulars, wherein he shall have cause to con¬ 
ceive his subjects may be justly grieved; and that 
until the sitting again of Parliament both his own 
and the ears of his Privy Council shall be open 
to the modest and just complaints of his people 
as well concerning monopolies and other patents 


of evil nature and consequences, as concerning 
other grievances of the public; admonishing, 
nevertheless, that under color thereof, no naan 
presume to trouble his Majesty or his Council 
with causeless clamors, proceeding of humor, or 
private respects. Given at our court, &c. &c. 


Speeches Relating to Grievances before Parliament 
16 Charles I, 1640 


by sir JOHisr 

Sir John Colepeper, one of the knights of the 
Shire for Kent, spoke as follows: “Mr. Speaker; 

1 stand not up with a petition in my hand. I have 
it in my mouth, and have it in charge . . . from 
them that sent me hither, humbly to present to 
the consideration of this house the Grievances of 
the county of Kent. I shall only sum them up, 
and they are these, i. The great increase of Pa¬ 
pists, by the remiss execution of those laws which 
were made to suppress them. The life of the laws 
is execution; without this they become a dead 
letter: this is wanting, and is a great grievance.— 

2. The obtruding and countenancing of divers 
new ceremonies in matters of religion; as, placing 
the Communion-Table altar-wise, and bowing or 
cringing towards it; the refusing of the holy sacra- 
mcnr to such as refuse to come up to the rails: 
these carry with them some scandal and much 
offence.—3. Military Charges; and therein, ist, 
that of Coat and Conduct-Money, required as a 
loan, or pressed as a due, in each respect equally 
a grievance. 2dly, The enhancing the price of 
Powder; whereby the Trained Bands are much 
discouraged in their exercising: however little 
this may seem prima facie, yet, upon due exami¬ 
nation, it will appear a great grievance. The 3rd 
is more particular to our county; it is this, The 
last summer was twelvemonth, 1000 of our best 
arms were taken from the owners, and sent into 
Scotland. The compulsory way was this, ‘If you 
will not send your arms, you shall go yourselves.’ 
Mr. Speaker, the Trained Band is a militia of great 
strength and honour, without charges to the king, 
and deserves all due encouragement.—4. The 
Canons: I assign these to be a grievance, ist, in 
respect of the matter, besides the etcaetera oath. 
2 dlv, in respect of the makers; they were chosen 
to serve in a convocation; that failing with the 
parliament, the scene was altered; the same men, 
without any new election, shuffled into a sacred 
synod, jdly, in respect of the consequence; which, 
in this age, when the second ill precedent becomes 
a law, is full of danger. The clergy, without con- 


COLEPEPER 

firmation of a parliament, have assumed unto 
themselves power to make laws, to grant relief 
by the name of Benevolence, and to intermeddle 
with our freehold by suspension and deprivation. 
This is a grievance of a high nature.—5. Ship- 
Money: this cries aloud: I may say, I hope without 
offence, this strikes the first-born of every family, 

I mean our inheritance. If the laws give the king 
power, in any danger of the kingdom, whereof 
he is judge, to impose what and when he pleases, 
we owe all that is left to the goodness of the king, 
not to the law. Mr. Speaker, this makes the farm¬ 
ers faint, and the plough to go heavy—6. The 
great Decay of Cloathing and Fall of our Wools: 
these are the golden mines of England, which 
give a foundation to that trade which we drive 
with all the world. I know there are many stars 
concur in this constellation; I will not trouble 
you with more than one cause of it, which I dare 
affirm to be the greatest; it is the great customs 
and impositions laid upon our cloths and new 
draperies. I speak not this with a wish to lessen 
the king’s revenues, so it be done by parliament; 
I shall give my voice to lay more charge upon 
the superfluities (due regard being had to trade) 
which we import from all other nations: sure I 
am that these impositions upon our native com¬ 
modities are dangerous, and give liberty to our 
neighbours to undersell: and 1 take it for a rule, 
that besides our loss in trade, which is five times 
as much as the king receivcth, what is imposed 
upon our cloths is taken from the rent of our 
lands.—I have but one Grievance more to offer 
unto you; but this one comprised! many: it is a 
nest of wasps, or swarm of vermin, which have 
over-crept the land. I mean the monopolers and 
polers of the people: These like the frogs of 
Egypt, have got possession of our dwellings, and 
we have scarce a room free from them: they sip 
in our cup, they slip in our dish, they sit by our 
fire; we find them in the dye-vat, wash-bowl, 
and powdering-tub; they share with the butler in 
his box, they have marked and scaled us from 
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head to foot. Mr. Speaker, they will not bate us a 
pin: we may not buy our own cloaths without 
their brokage. These are the leeches that have 
sucked the commonwealth so hard, that it is al¬ 
most become hectical. And, some of these are 
ashamed of their right names; they have a vizard 
to hide the brand made by that good law in the 
last parliament of king James; they shelter them¬ 
selves under the name of a corporation; they 
make bye-laws, which serve their turns to squeeze 
us, and fill their purses: unface these, and they will 
prove as bad cards as any in the pack. These are 
not petty chapmen, but wholesale men. Mr. 
Speaker, I have echoed to you the cries of the 
kingdom; I will tell you their hopes: they look 


to Heaven for a blessing upon this parliament; 
they hang upon his majesty’s exemplary piety and 
great justice, which render his ears open to the 
just complaints of his subjects; and we have had 
lately a gracious assurance of it. It is the wise 
conduct of this parliament, whereby the other 
great affairs of the kingdom, and these our Griev¬ 
ances of no less import, may go hand-in-hand, in 
preparation and resolution; then, by the blessing 
of God, we shall return home with an olive branch 
in our mouths, and a full confirmation of the 
privileges which we received from our ancestors, 
and owe to our posterity: which every free-born 
Englishman hath received with the air he breathed 
in. These are our hopes: these are our prayers.” 


ENCLOSURES 


By 1649, when Gerrard Winstanley’s A Decla¬ 
ration from the Poor Oppressed People of 
England appeared, the conflict between Crown 
and Parliament had proceeded through the 
years of Charles’s personal rule to the Scottish 
rebellion, the summoning of Parliament in 
1640, the Civil Wars and the execution of the 
King. Charles had tried to silence the Puritans. 
He had imprisoned the leaders of the Opposi¬ 
tion in Parliament; and rather than call another 
Parliament he had made England insignificant 
in European struggles for power. But when 
the Scots concluded their Covenant to defend 
Presbyterianism against the introduction of 
bishops and Laud’s prayer book and had sup¬ 
ported that Covenant with victory in the field, 
Charles was forced to summon Parliament. 

The Long Parliament assembled in 1640. It 
impeached the King’s most obnoxious minister, 
provided for Parliament to meet every three 
years whether summoned or not, and declared 
it would be dissolved only with its own con¬ 
sent. Further, it abolished special courts and 
the royal tax levies by which Charles had been 
able to rule without Parliament, and declared 
that henceforth judges should hold office dur¬ 
ing good behavior and not at the King’s pleas¬ 
ure. At this demonstration of Puritan power 
—for royal policy had made Puritan and Op¬ 
position all but synonymous—Ireland re¬ 


volted. The more timid elements in the Oppo¬ 
sition and those most attached to Episcopal 
church government tended to side with the 
King when the Commons attempted to impose 
control of ministers as a condition preliminary 
to their raising an army to suppress the rising 
in Ireland. Charles sought to repeat his arrest 
of Opposition leaders in Commons in 1642. 
The Commons countered by giving Parliament 
power to appoint the commanders of the mi¬ 
litia. 

In June, 1642, Parliament demanded that the 
principal officers of the Crown be appointed 
only with the consent of Parliament and that 
the church be reformed as Parliament should 
direct. Charles refused. He raised his standard 
at Nottingham in August and the Civil Wars 
began. 

On the whole, the royalists were victorious 
during the two years following. Then, in 1644, 
the temporizing element among the * Parlia¬ 
mentarians was supplanted by men who had 
small faith in the divinity hedging kings. They 
concluded an alliance with the Scots, who had 
already defeated Charles, and undertook a com¬ 
plete reorganization of their army. Against 
Charles’s army of gentlemen, Oliver Crom¬ 
well brought drill, discipline, the middle-class 
virtues and his own capacity as a commander. 
Cromwell’s troops defeated the Cavaliers at 
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Naseby in 1645, and Charles Stuart surren¬ 
dered to the Scots. 

But while the most vigorous element in the 
Opposition had decided the military policy to 
be applied against Charles, that same vigor led 
to hostility in other fields. Parliament, in office 
since 1640, wished to replace Episcopacy with 
a Presbyterian State Church. The army, un¬ 
paid for many months and predominantly In¬ 
dependent in sentiment, refused to disband or 
to accept a Presbyterian Establishment. When 
Parliament tried to conclude a treaty with 
Charles against the army, Cromwell resumed 
his command and war broke out again. 

That army was possessed of singularly ar¬ 
ticulate political leadership. It formulated de¬ 
mands based upon the premise that man is 
endowed with certain natural rights and that 
government rests on the consent of the gov¬ 
erned. Further, the army proceeded to draft 
a constitution which provided for a single- 
chambered legislature whose members were to 
be chosen by manhood suffrage. 

Though Cromwell and the military staff 
prevailed upon the army’s Levellers to accept 
toleration and Parliamentary confirmation of 
Crown officers instead of their own program, 
the Levellers’ sentiments did not change. The 
army rose to fight the Scots who invaded Eng¬ 
land in 1648, in accordance with the treaty by 
which Charles was to be restored to his throne 
and the Presbyterian Church established for 
three years. Cromwell defeated the Scots; Par¬ 
liament was purged of all but certain military 
elements after that; and Charles went to his 
death.' 

Against this background, Gerrard Winstan- 
ley’s A Declaration from the Poor Oppressed 
People of England speaks some of the senti¬ 
ments of the most radical segment of the popu¬ 
lation which supported Parliament and Crom¬ 
well’s army in its fight. Winstanley (1609- 
1660?) was probably born in Lancashire. His 
origin is uncertain, the details of his education 
obscure, his whole life shadowy until 1649, 
when he began his attempt to recapture Eng¬ 
land’s land for her people. His own account 


shows him a freeman of the City of London 
and a cloth merchant driven to bankruptcy by 
the financial uncertainties of the Civil Wars. 

In the time of precarious living that fol¬ 
lowed, Winstanley turned to religion, not in 
the comparatively formalized shape of Puritan 
teaching but to the Baptists, who encouraged 
lay preachers. Even this seemed too akin to 
trading to satisfy Winstanley’s religious im¬ 
pulse. He became one of those Seekers wait¬ 
ing upon a new and personal revelation to 
bring him his own peace. This he achieved 
through a mystical experience which informed 
him not only of his own salvation but also of 
the means by which society Could be regener¬ 
ated. A voice spoke to him, saying: “Work to¬ 
gether. Eat bread together.” 

And, in April, 1649, Winstanley and half a 
dozen other poor men proceeded to carry out 
that command by breaking up the heath on the 
common at St. George’s 1 lill, Surrey. Mystical 
though his conviction was, Winstanley’s ac¬ 
tion indicates the effect of the radical democ¬ 
racy of the Leveller movement. For two years, 
army and people alike had been influenced by 
the agitation for a more comprehensive con¬ 
ception of “English liberties.” Winstanley’s 
revelation seems tjuitc natural in a time when 
social formulations were made in religious 
terms. And his concern with the land was 
equally natural. For generations the exactions 
of English landowners had been growing more 
burdensome. As early as 1577, Harrison had 
written of the “three things that are grown to 
be very grievous unto them | the country peo- 
plel—to wit, the enhancing of rents, lately 
mentioned; the daily oppression of copyhold¬ 
ers, whose lords seek to bring their poor ten¬ 
ants almost into plain servitude and misery, 
daily devising new means, and seeking up all 
the old, how to cut them shorter and shorter, 
doubling, trebling, and now and then seven 
times increasing their fines, driving them also 
for every trifle to lose and forfeit their tenures 
(by whom the greatesr part of the realm doth 
stand and is maintained), to the end they may 
fleece them yet more, which is a lament- 
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able hearing. The third thing they talk of Is us¬ 
ury.” 

Against that long-continued aggression on 
the customary rights of the, copyholder, Win- 
stanley’s little group protested by working the 
common land. In spite of suits and judgments, 
Winstanley and his followers continued plant¬ 
ing upon the common until they were driven 
off by force and then brought before the 
courts as criminals. Whatever may have been 
the result of that prosecution, Winstanley’s 
effort to nationalize England’s common lands 
became a “curiosity of history.” 

Before his experiment passed into that cate¬ 
gory, however, Winstanley published the 
pamphlets that contained his philosophy of 
government, a political theory as different 
from the Puritan outlook as it was from the 
authoritarianism of Laud. Against the aggres¬ 
sive middle-class individualism of the Puritan 
attitude, Winstanley stressed the need for man 
to extend the cooperative spirit from the fam¬ 
ily to society. Against the Puritan idea of rule 
by the saints and of man’s moral duty to get 
on in the world, Winstanley set the idea of sec¬ 
ular rule by universal suffrage in a society 
which has abolished “the cheating arts of buy¬ 
ing and selling.” Political freedom was a right 
of all, but it could not exist in a poverty-ridden 

A Declaration pom the Toot 

BY GERRARD 

We whose names are subscribed, do in the name 
of all the poor oppressed people in England , de¬ 
clare unto you, that call your selves Lords of 
Manors, and Lords of the Land, That in regard 
the King of Righteousness, our Maker, hath in- 
lightened our hearts so far, as to see, That the 
earth was not made purposely for you, to be 
Lords of it, and we to be your Slaves, Servants, 
and Beggers; but it was made to be a common 
Livelihood to all, without respect of persons: 
And that your buying and selling of Land, and 
the Fruits of it, one to another, is The cursed 
thing, and was brought in by War; which hath, 
and still does establish murder, and theft, in the 
hands of some branches of Mankinde over others, 
which is the greatest outward burden, and un¬ 


world where the system of land ownership 
gave some men power over others. The land 
should belong to all, Winstanley argues, but 
since force is an evil and man is to be ruled by 
righteousness, no attack will be made on exist¬ 
ing holdings; all his effort is to preserve com¬ 
mon ownership of the existing waste and com¬ 
mon lands. The people of England, Winstan¬ 
ley’s petition declares, ask for the free use of 
waste and common. Parliament stands pledged 
to rid the nation from Norman tyranny, to 
give the people liberty in return for fighting 
the royalists. The people have filled the army 
that fought Charles and they have born the 
costs of his defeat; now Parliament must re¬ 
deem its word by making the land a common 
treasury and freedom “the inheritance of all, 
without respect of persons.” Winstanley’s 
group was ousted from the land it had begun 
to cultivate. The process of enclosing the com¬ 
mon lands, ejecting the small holder and con¬ 
solidating land ownership continued through 
the seventeenth century, driving men down in 
the social scale, out into the cities and some¬ 
times even to the colonies where a poor man 
might hope to own land in fee simple. 

Winstanley’s pamphlet is reprinted from 
George H. Sabine, ed., The Works of Gerrard 
Winstanley (Ithaca, N.Y., 1941). 

Oppressed People of England 

WINSTANLEY 

righteous power, that the Creation groans under: 
For the power of inclosing Land, and owning 
Propriety, was brought into the Creation by your 
Ancestors by the Sword; which first did murther 
their fellow Creatures, Men, and after plunder 
or steal away their Land, and left this Land suc¬ 
cessively to you, their Children. And therefore, 
though you did not kill or theeve, yet you hold 
that cursed thing in your hand, by the power of 
the Sword; and so you justifie the wicked deeds 
of your Fathers; and that sin of your Fathers, shall 
be Visited upon the Head of you, and your Chil¬ 
dren, to the third and fourth Generation, and 
longer too, tell your bloody and theeving power 
be rooted out of the Land. 

And further, in regard the King of Righteous- 
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ness hath made us sensible of our burthens, and 
the cryes and groanings of our hearts are come 
before him: We take it as a testimony of love 
from him, that our hearts begin to be freed from 
slavish fear of men, such as you are; and that we 
finde Resolutions in us, grounded upon the inward 
law of Love, one towards another, To Dig and 
^Plough up the Commons, and waste Lands 
through England; and that our conversation shall 
be so unblameable, That your Laws shall not 
reach to oppress us any longer, unless you by your 
Laws will shed the innocent blood that runs in 
our veins. 

For though you and your Ancestors got your 
Propriety by murther and theft, and you keep it 
by the same power from us, that have an equal 
right to the Land with you, by the righteous Law 
of Creation, yet we shall have no occasion of 
quarreling (as you do) about that disturbing devil, 
called P articular Propriety: For the Earth, with 
all her Fruits of Corn, Cattle, and such like, was 
made to be a common Storehouse of Livelihood 
to all Mankinde, friend and foe, without excep¬ 
tion. 

And to prevent all your scrupulous Objections, 
know this, That we must neither buy nor sell; 
Money must not any longer (after our work of 
the Earths community is advanced) be the great 
god, that hedges in some, and hedges out others; 
for Money is but part of the Earth: And surely, 
the Righteous Creator, who is King, did never 
ordain, That unless some of Mankinde, do bring 
that Mineral (Silver and Gold) in their hands, to 
others of their own kinde, that they should neither 
be fed, nor be clothed; no surely, For this was the 
project of Tyrant-flesh (which Land-lords are 
branches of) to set his Image upon Money. And 
they make this unrighteous Law, That none 
should buy or sell, eat, or be clothed, or have any 
comfortable Livelihood among men, unless they 
did bring his Image stamped upon Gold or Silver 
in their hands. 

And whereas the Scriptures speak, That the 
mark of the Beast is,666, the number of a man; 
and that those that do not bring that mark in their 
hands, or in their foreheads, they should neither 
buy nor sell, Revel. 13. 16. And seeing the num¬ 
bering Letters round about the English money 
make 666, which is the number of that Kingly 
Power and Glory (called a Man), And seeing 
the age of the Creation is now come to the Image 
of the Beast, or Half day, And seeing 666 is his 
mark, we expect this to be the last Tyrannical 
power that shall raign; and that people shall live 
freely in the enjoyment of the Earth, without 
bringing the mark of the Beast in their hands, or 


in their promise; and that they shall buy Wine 
and Milk, without Money, or without price, as 
Isaiah speaks. 

For after our work of the Earthly community 
is advanced, we must make use of Gold and Silver, 
as we do of other mettals, but not to buy and sell 
withal; for buying and selling is the great cheat, 
that robs and steals the Earth one from another: 

It is that which makes # some Lords, others Beg- 
gers, some Rulers, others to be ruled; and makes 
great Murderers and 1 'beeves to be imprisoners, 
and hangers of little ones, or sincere-hearted men. 

And while we are made to labor the Earth to¬ 
gether, with one consent and willing minde; and 
while we are made free, that every one, friend 
and foe, shall enjoy the benefit of their Creation, 
that is, To have food and rayment from the Earth, 
their Mother; and every one subiect to give ac- 
compt of this thoughts, words and actions to none, 
but to the one onely righteous Judg, and Prince 
of Peace, the Spirit of Righteousness that dwells, 
and that is now rising up to rule in every Crea¬ 
ture, and in the whole Globe. We say, while we 
are made to hinder no man of his Priviledges given, 
him in his Creation, equal to one, as to another; 
what Law then can you make, to take hold upon 
us, but Laws of Oppression and Tyranny, that 
shall enslave or spill the blood of the Innocent? 
And so your Selves, your Judges, Lawyers, and 
Justices, shall be found to be the greatest Trans¬ 
gressors, in and over Mankinde. 

But to draw nee rer to declare our meaning, 
what we would have, and what we shall endevor 
to the uttermost to obtain, as moderate and right¬ 
eous Reason directs us; seeing we are made to 
see our Priviledges, given us in our Creation, 
which have hitherto been denied to us, and our 
Fathers, since the power of the Sword began to 
rule, And the secrets of the Creation have been 
locked up under the traditional, Parrat-like speak¬ 
ing, from the Universities, and Colledges for 
Scholars, And since the power of the murdering, 
and theeving Sword, formerly, as well as now of 
late yeers, hath set up a Government, and main¬ 
tains that Government; for what are prisons, and 
putting others to death, hut the power of the 
Sword; to enforce people to that Government: 
which was got by Conquest and Sword, and 
cannot stand of it self, but by the same murdering 
power? That Government that is got over people 
by the Sword, and kept by the Sword, is not set 
up by the King of Righteousness to be his Law, 
but by Coveteousness, the great god of the world; 
who hath been permitted to raign for a time, 
times, and dividing of time, and his government 
draws to the period of the last term of his allotted 
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time; and then the Nations shall see the glory of 
that Government that shall rule in Righteousness, 
without either Sword or Spear, 

And seeing further, the power of Righteousness 
in our hearts, seeking "the Livelihood of others, 
as well as our selves, hath drawn forth our bodies 
to begin to dig, and plough, in the Commons and 
waste Land, for the Reasons already declared, 

And seeing and finding our selves poor, want¬ 
ing Food to feed upon, while we labor the Earth, 
to cast in Seed, and to wait tell the first Crop 
comes up; and wanting Ploughs, Carts, Corn, and 
such materials to plant the Commons withal, we 
are willing to declare our condition to you, and 
to all, that have the Treasury of the Earth, locked 
up in your Bags, Chests, and Barns, and will offer 
up nothing to this publike Treasury; but will 
rather see your fellow-Creatures starve for want 
of Bread, that have an equal right to it with your 
selves, by the Law of Creation: But this by the 
way we onely declare to you, and to all that fol¬ 
low the subtle art of buying and selling the Earth, 
with her Fruits, meerly to get the Treasury 
thereof into their hands, to lock it up from them, 
to whom it belongs; that so, such coveteous, 
proud, unrighteous, selfish flesh, may be left with¬ 
out excuse in the day of Judgment. 

And therefore, the main thing we aym at, and 
for which we declare our Resolutions to go forth, 
and act, is this, To lay hold upon, and as we stand 
in need, to cut and fell, and make the best ad¬ 
vantage we can of the Woods and Trees, that 
grow upon the Commons, To be a stock for our 
selves, and our poor Brethren, through the Land 
of England, to plant the Commons withal; and 
to provide us bread to eat, till the Fruit of our 
labors in the Earth bring forth increase; and we 
shall meddle with none of your Proprieties (but 
what is called Commonage) till the Spirit in you, 
make you cast up your Lands and Goods, which 
were got, and still is kept in your hands by mur¬ 
der, and theft; and then we shall take it from the 
Spirit, that hath conquered you, and not from our 
Swords, which is an abominable, and unright¬ 
eous power, and a destroyer of the Creation: But 
the Son of man comes not to destroy, but to 
save. 

And we are moved to send forth this Decla¬ 
ration abroad, to give notice to every one, whom 
it concerns, in regard we hear and see, that some 
of you, that have been Lords of Manors, do cause 
the Trees and Woods that grow upon the Com¬ 
mons, which you pretend a Royalty unto, to be 
cut down and sold; for your own private use, 
whereby the Common Land, which your own 
mouths doe say belongs to the poor, is impover¬ 
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ished, and the poor oppressed people robbed of 
their Rights, while you give them cheating words, 
by telling some of our poor oppressed Brethren, 
That those of us that have begun to Dig and 
Plough up the Commons, will hinder the poor; 
and so blinde their eyes, that they see not their 
Priviledge, while you, and the rich Free-holders, 
make the most profit of the Cpmmons, by your 
overstocking of them with Sheep and Cattle; and 
the poor that have the name to own the Commons 
have the least share therein; nay, they are checked 
by you, if they cut Wood, Heath, Turf, or Fur- 
seys, in places about the Common, where you 
disallow. 

Therefore we are resolved to be cheated no 
longer, nor be held under the slavish fear of you 
no longer, seing the Earth was made for us, as 
well as for you: And if the Common Land be¬ 
longs to us who are the poor oppressed, surely 
the woods that grow upon the Commons belong 
to us likewise: therefore we are resolved to try 
the uttermost in the light of reason, to know 
whether we shall be free men, or slaves. If we lie 
still, and let you steale away our birthrights, we 
perish; and if we Petition we perish also, though 
we have paid taxes, given free quarter, and ven¬ 
tured our lives to preserve the Nation’s freedom 
as much as you, and therefore by the law of con¬ 
tract with you, freedom in the land is our portion 
as well as yours, equal with you: And if we strive 
for freedom, and your murdering, governing 
Laws destroy us, we can but perish. 

Therefore we require, and we resolve to take 
both Common Land, and Common woods to be a 
livelihood for us, and look upon you as equal 
with us, not above us, knowing very well, that 
England, the land of our Nativity, is to be a com¬ 
mon Treasury of livelihood to all, without re¬ 
spect of persons. 

So then, we declare unto you, that do intend 
to cut our Common Woods and Trees, that you 
shall not do it; unlesse it be for a stock for us, as 
aforesaid, and we to know of it, by a publick 
declaration abroad, that the poor oppressed, that 
live thereabouts, may take it, and employ it, for 
their publike use, therefore take notice we have 
demanded it in the name of the Commons of 
England, and of all the Nations of the world, it 
being the righteous freedom of the Creation. 

Likewise we declare to you that have begun to 
cut down our Common Woods and Trees, and to 
fell and carry away the same for your private use, 
that you shall forbear, and go no farther, hoping, 
that none that are friends to the Commonwealth 
of England, will endeavour to buy any of those 
Common Trees and Woods of any of those Lords 
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of Mannors, so called, who have, by the murder¬ 
ing and cheating law of the sword, stoln the Land 
from vonger brothers, who have by the law of 
Creation, a standing portion in the Land, as well, 
and equall with others. Therefore we hope all 
Wood-mongers will disown all such private mer¬ 
chandize, as being a robbing of the poor op¬ 
pressed, and take notice, that they have been told 
our resolution: But if any of you that are Wood- 
mongers, will buy it of the poor, and for their 
use, to stock the Commons, from such as may be 
appointed by us to Uli it, you shall have it quietly, 
without diminution; but if you will slight us in 
this thing, blame us not, if we make stop of the 
Carts you send and convert the Woods to our 
own use, as need requires, it being our own, equal 
with him that calls himself the Lord of the Man¬ 
ner, and not his peculiar right, shutting us out, 
but he shall share with us as a fellow-creature. 

For we say our purpose is, to take those Com¬ 
mon Woods to sell them, now at first to be a 
stock for our selves, and our children after us, to 
plant and manure the Common land withall; for 
we shall endeavour by our righteous acting not to 
leave the earth any longer intangled unto our 
children, by self-seeking proprietors; But to leave 
it a free store-house, and common treasury to all, 
without respect of persons. And this we count is 
our dutie, to endeavour to the uttermost, every 
man in his place (according to the nationall Cove¬ 
nant which the Parliament set forth) a Reforma¬ 
tion, to preserve the peoples liberties, one as well 
as another: As well those as have paid taxes, and 
given free quarter, as those that have either born 
the sword, or taken our moneys to dispose of 
them for publike use: for if the Reformation must 
be according to the word of God, then every one 
is to have the benefit and freedom of his crea¬ 
tion, without respect of persons; we count this 
our duty, we say, to endeavour to the uttermost, 
and so shall leave those that rise up to oppose us 
without excuse, in their day of Judgment; and onr 
precious blood, we hope, shall not be dear to us, 
to be willingly laid down at the door of a prison, 
or foot of a gallows, to justific this righteous 
cause; if those that have taken our money from us, 
and promised to give us freedom for it, should 
turn Tyrants against us: for we must not fight, 
but suffer. 

And further we intend, that not one, two, or 
a few men of us shall sell or exchange the said 
woods, but it shall be known publikly in Print or 
writing to all, how much every such, and such 
parcell of wood is sold for, and how it is laid out, 
either in victualls, corn, ploughs, or other ma- 
tcrialis necessary. 


And we hope we may not doubt (at least we 
expect) that they that are called the great Conned 
and powers of England , who so often have de¬ 
clared themselves, by promises and Covenants 
and confirmed them by multitude of fasting daies, 
and devout Protestations, to make England a free 
people, upon condition they would pay moneys, 
and adventure their lives against the successor 
of the Norman Conqueror; under whose oppress¬ 
ing power England was enslaved; And we look 
upon that freedom promised to be the inheritance 
of all, without respect of persons; And this can¬ 
not be, unless the Land of England be freely set 
at liberty from proprietors, and become a com¬ 
mon Treasury to ail her children, as every por¬ 
tion of the Land of Canaan was the Common 
livelihood of such and such a Tribe, and of every 
member in that 'Tribe, without exception, neither 
hedging in any, nor hedging out. 

We say we hope we need not doubt of their 
sincerity to us herein, and that they will not gain¬ 
say our determinate course; howsoever, their ac¬ 
tions will prove to the view of all, either their sin- 
ceritie, or hypocrisie: We know what we speak is 
our priviledge, and our cause is righteous, and if 
they doubt of it, let them but send a childe for us 
to come before them, and we shall make it mani¬ 
fest four wayes. 

First, by the National Covenant, which yet 
stands in force to bind Parliament and people to 
be faithful and sincere, before the Lord God Al¬ 
mighty, wherein every one in his several place 
hath covenanted to preserve and seek the liberty 
each of other, without respect of persons. 

Secondly, by the late Victory over King 
Char Is, we do claime this our priviledge, to be 
quietly given us, out of the hands of Tyrant- 
Government, as our bargain and contract with 
them; for the Parliament promised, if we would 
pay taxes, and give free quarter, and adventure 
our lives, against Charls and his party, whom they 
called the Common enemy, they would make us 
a free people; 'These three being all done by us, 
as weH as by themselves, we claim this our bar¬ 
gain, by the law of contract from them, to be a 
free people with them, and to have an equall privi¬ 
ledge of Common livelihood with them, they be¬ 
ing chosen by us, but for a peculiar worke, and 
for an appointed time, from among us, not to be 
our oppressing Lords, but servants to succour us. 
But these two are our weakest proofs. And yet 
by them (in the light of reason and equity that 
dwells in mens hearts) we shall with ease cast 
down, all those former enslaving, Norman reit¬ 
erated laws, in every*Kings raigne since the Con¬ 
quest, which are as thornes in our eyes/and pricks 
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in our sides, and which are called the Ancient 
Government of England . 

Thirdly, we shall prove, that we have a free 
right to the land of England , being borne therein 
as well as elder brothers, and that it is our right 
equal with them, and they with us, to have a 
comfortable livelihood in the earth, without own¬ 
ing any of our owne kinde, to be either Lords, 
or Land-Lords over us: And this we shall prove 
by plain Text of Scripture, without exposition 
upon them, which the Scholars and great ones 
generally say, is their rule to walk by. 

Fourthly, we shall prove it by the Righteous 
Law of our Creation, That mankinde in all his 
branches, is the Lord of the Earth, and ought not 


to be in subjection to any of his own kinde with¬ 
out him, but to live in the light of the, law of 
righteousness, and peace established in his heart. 

And thus in love we have declared the purpose 
of our hearts plainly, without flatterie, expecting 
love, and the same sincerity from you, without 
grumbling, or quarreling, being Creatures of your 
own Image and mould, intending no other matter 
herein, but to observe the Law of righteous action, 
endeavouring to shut out of the Creation, the 
cursed thing, called Particular Propriety, which 
is the cause of all wars, bloud-shed, theft, and en¬ 
slaving Laws, that hold the people under miserie. 

Signed for and in the behalf of all the poor op¬ 
pressed people of England, and the whole world. 


THE MORAL REJECTION OF THE POOR 


In 1704, a MEMBER of Parliament proposed 
that workhouse inmates of each parish be set 
to spinning and weaving wool to pay for their 
keep. In answer to this suggestion there ap¬ 
peared The Giving of Alms No Charity by 
Daniel Defoe, who had just completed a prison 
term for writing the Shortest Way with Dis¬ 
senters. 

Daniel Defoe (166D-1731) was the-younger 
son of a prosperous London Jputcher. Defoe’s 
parents intended him for the ministry, but De¬ 
foe preferred trade to the pulpit. Defoe denied 
having failed as a hose factor; he certainly suc¬ 
ceeded at tile-making for a time, but his inter¬ 
est in politics drew too much of his attention 
from business to permit that success to con¬ 
tinue. He went bankrupt, took up pamphlet¬ 
eering as a profession and became thoroughly 
involved in the intrigues and speculations that 
characterized the political and mercantile 
worlds of Queen Anne. From Whiggery De¬ 
foe turned to the Tories and then declared he 
had been a spy in the Tory camp. A* skilled 
journalist with a real business sense, and a de¬ 
vout nonconformist, Defoe earned a living by 
■writing of ghosts, thieves, and prostitutes and 
by championing the cause of merchants and 
speculators. He was the typical spokesman for 
and advocate of mercantile and Mercantilist 
England; and his condemnation of the poor for 


their profligacy—this in the face of starvation 
wages—exactly hits off the England which 
emigrants sought to leave behind them. 

In Giving Alms No Charity Defoe argues 
seriously-!—and not satirically—that there are 
ample opportunities for work in England. Yet 
the country suffers from a crowd of “clamor¬ 
ing unemployed,” who “burden the rich and 
clog the parishes.” What the poor of England 
require is not public provision of work—that 
would serve only to take jobs from other poor 
people, disturb the normal course of trade and 
destroy the reputation of English woolens 
abroad—but moral reformation. Parliament' 
should busy itself not with laws for employing 
the poor, "but with legislation to make them 
diligent, temperate, and thrifty. For the labor¬ 
ers of England—the poor—are creatures of un¬ 
bridled appetites and unbounded insolence. 

Defoe writes in another pamphlet: 

“I mean the Advance of Wages, for this 
indeed, is the support of all the Insolence of 
Servants. . . . Nor is this Advance of Servants 
Wages any Wealth to them, but as above, their 
Morals being destroy’d, this overplus is gen¬ 
erally laid out, either in Luxury or Vanity, that 
is to say, in Strong Drink by the Men-Servants, 
and in gay things by the Women-Servants; and 
take all that little Frugality which is to be 
found among them. ... So that upon the 
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whole, neither the Laborer without-Doors, or 
the menial Servant within-Doors, are one jott 
the better in their Behavior, or the Richer in 
their Pockets for all the advance of Pay which 
they receive, which yet in the whole Kingdom, 
amounts to an immense Sum by the Year. To 
begin with the labouring Poor, they are in¬ 
deed the Grievance of the Nation, and there 
seems an absolute Necessity to bring them, by 
severe regulations, to some State of immediate 
Subordination.” ( The Great Law of Subordi¬ 
nation Considered [London, 1724]). 

The English laborer, in short, is incurably 
idle and wickedly improvident. He will work 
till he has a few shillings in his pocket which 
he proceeds to squander at once in the ale¬ 
house. The female part of the servant class car¬ 
ries impudence even further than the male, for 
she not only demands exorbitant wages/but 
decks herself out in finery to the confusion of 
honest strangers. And he says again, in the 
same pamphlet: “A Gentleman in a Visit lately 
at a House of Good Fashion, who being 
recommended to one of the Gentleman’s 


Daughters, mistook the Chambermaid for her / 
who was designed for his Mistress, and un¬ 
happily stepping up to her saluted her first, 
which Misfortune cost him the loss of his Mis¬ 
tress.” 

For remedy, Defoe proposed “good Laws 
to secure the due Subordination of the Peo¬ 
ple.” Parliament should revive the wholesome 
institutions of Lycurgus, providing that “the 
poor might not be oppress’d” and that “they 
might not forget that they were Servants.” 
Laws should keep the workman to his task as 
they keep the soldier to his place in th| ranks, 
for leaving a master in the midst of harvest or 
the “middle of the Spring trade,” is no more 
to be tolerated than desertion in battle. No 
servant, artisan or laborer should be employed 
without a certificate of discharge, which, in¬ 
cidentally, would protect the “travelling Poor” 
from arrest as vagabonds, “as is often unavoid¬ 
ably their Case.” 

The selection is reprinted from J. R. Mc¬ 
Culloch, ed., Collection of Scarce and Valuable 
Economical Tracts (London, 1859). 


Giving Alms No 'Charity 

BY DANIEL DEFOE 


Since the times of Queen Elizabeth this nation 
has gone on to a prodigy of trade, of which the 
encrease of our customs from 400,000 crowns to 
two millions of pounds sterling per ann. is a 
demonstration beyond the power of argument; 
and that this whole encrease depends upon, and 
is principally occasion’d by the encrease of our 
manufacturers is so plain, I shall not take up any 
room here to make it out. 

Having thus given an account how we came to 
be a rich, flourishing and populous nation, I crave 
leave as concisely as I can to examine how we 
came to be poor again, if it must be granted that 
we are so. 

By poor here I humbly desire to be understood, 
not that we are a poor nation in general; I should 
undervalue the bounty of Heaven to England, 
and act with less understanding than most men 
are masters of, if I should not own, that in general 
we are as rich a nation as any in the world; but 
by poor I mean burthen’d with a crowd of clam¬ 
ouring, unimploy’d, unprovided for poor people, 


who make the nation uneasie, burthen the rich, 
clog our parishes, and make themselves worthy 
of laws, and peculiar management to dispose of 
and direct them: How these came to be thus is the 
question. 

And first I humbly crave leave to lay these heads 
down as fundamental maxims, which I am ready 
at any time to defend and make out. 

1. There is in England more labour than hands 
to perform it, and consequently a want of peo¬ 
ple, not of employment. 

2. No man in England, of sound limbs and senses, 
can b*e poor meerly for want of work . 

3. All our work-houses, corporations and char¬ 
ities for employing the poor, and setting them 
to work, as now they are employ'd, or any Acts 
of Parliament to empower overseers of par¬ 
ishes, or parishes themselves, to employ the 
poor, except as shall be hereafter excepted, are, 
and will be publick nusances, mischiefs to the 
nation which serve to the ruin of families, and 
the encrease of the poor . 
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4. That His a regulation of*the poor that is wanted 

in England, not a setting them to work. 

I affirm, that in England there is more labour 
than hands to perform it. This I prove, 

1 st. From the dearness of wages, which in 
England out goes all nations in the world; and 
l know no greater demonstration in trade. Wages, 
like exchanges, rise and fall as the remitters and 
drawers, the employers and the workmen, bal- 
lance one another. 

The employers are the remitters, the work¬ 
men are the drawers, if there are more employers 
than work-men, the price of wages must rise, be¬ 
cause the employer wants that work to be done 
more than the poor man wants to do it, if there 
are more work-men than employers the price of 
labour falls, because the poor man wants his wages 
more than the employer wants to have his business 
done. 

Trade, like all nature, most obsequiously obeys 
the great law of cause and consequence; and this 
is the occasion why even all the greatest articles 
of trade follow, and as it were pay homage to this 
seemingly minute and inconsiderable thing, the 
poor man's labour. 

I omit, with some pain, the many very useful 
thoughts that occur on this head, to preserve the 
brevity I owe to the dignity of that assembly I 
am writing to. But 1 cannot but note how from 
hence it appears, that the glory, the strength, the 
riches, the trade, and all that’s valuable in a nation, 
as to its figure in the world, depends upon the 
number of its people, be they never so mean or 
poor; the consumption of manufactures encreases 
the manufacturers; the number of manufacturers 
encreases the consumption; provisions are con¬ 
sum’d to feed them, land improv’d, and more 
hands employ’d to furnish provisions: All the 
wealth of the nation, and all the trade is produc’d 
by numbers of people; but of this by the way. 

The price of wages not only determines the 
difference between the employer and the work¬ 
man, but it rules the rates of every market. If 
wages grow high, provisions rise in proportion, 
and I humbly conceive it to be a mistake in those 
people, who say labour in such parts of England 
is cheap because provisions are cheap, but ’tis 
plain, provisions are cheap there because labour is 
cheap, and labour is cheaper in those parts than 
in others; because being remoter from London 
there is not that extraordinary disproportion 
between the work and the number of hands; 
there are more hands, and consequently labour 

cheaper. . . . 

If there was one poor man m England more 
than there was work to employ, either somebody 
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else must stand still for him, or he must be starv’d; 
if another man stands still for him he wants a 
days work, and goes to seek it, and by conse¬ 
quence supplants another, and this a third, and 
this contention brings it to this; no, says the poor 
man, that is like to be put out of his work , rather 
than that man shall come in I’ll do it cheaper; nay, 
says the other, but I’ll do it cheaper than you; 
and thus one poor man wanting but a days work 
would bring down the price of labour in a whole 
nation, for the man cannot starve, and will work 
for any thing rather than want it. 

It may be objected here, this is contradicted 
by our number of beggars. 

I am sorry to say I am obliged here to call beg¬ 
ging an employment, since Ms plain, if there is 
more work than hands to perform it, no man that 
has his limbs and his senses need to beg, and those 
that have not ought to be put into a condition not 
to want it. 

So that begging is a meer scandal in the general, 
in the able ’tis a scandal upon their industry, and 
in the impotent ’tis a scandal upon the country. 

Nay, the begging, as now practic’d, is a scandal 
upon our charity, and perhaps the foundation of 
all our present grievance.—How can it be possible 
that any man or woman, who being sound in body 
and mind, may as ’tis apparent they may, have 
wages for their work, should be so base, so meanly 
spirited, as to beg an alms for Godsake.—Truly 
the scandal lies on our charity: and people have 
such a notion in England of being pittiful and 
charitable, that they encourage vagrants, and by 
a mistaken zeal do more harm than good. 

This is a large scene, and much might be said 
upon it; I shall abridge it as much as possible.— 
The poverty of England does not lye among the 
craving beggars but among poor families, where 
the children are numerous, and where death or 
sickness has depriv’d them of the labour of the 
father; these are the houses that the sons and 
daughters of charity, if they would order it well, 
should seek out and relieve; an alms ill directed 
may be charity to the particular person, but be¬ 
comes an injury to the publick, and no charity to 
the nation. As for the craving poor, I am per- 
swaded I do them no wrong when I say, that if 
they were incorporated they would be the richest 
society in the nation; and the reason why so many 
pretend to want work is, that they can live so well 
with the pretence of wanting work, they would 
be mad to leave it and work in earnest; and I 
affirm of my own knowledge, when I have wanted 
a man for labouring work, and offer’d 9^ per week 
to strouling fellows at my door, they have fre¬ 
quently told me to my face/they could get more 
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a begging, and I once set a lusty fellow in the 
stocks for making the experiment. 

I shall, in its proper place, bring this to a method 
of tryal, since nothing but demonstration will 
affect ns, 'tis an easie matter to prevent begging in 
England^ and yet to maintain all our impotent 
poor at far less charge to the parishes than they 
now are oblig'd to be at, 

\\ hen Queen Elizabeth had "gain’d her point as 
to manufactories in England, she had fairly laid 
the foundation, she thereby found out the way 
how every family might live upon their own la¬ 
bour, like a wise princess she knew ’twould be 
hard to force people to work when there was 
nothing for them to turn their hands to; but as 
soon as she had brought the matter to bear, and 
there was work for every body that had no mind 
to starve, then she applied herself to make laws 
to oblige the people to do this work, and to punish 
vagrants, and make every one live by their own 
labour; all her successors followed this laudable 
example, and from hence came all those laws 
against sturdy beggars, vagabonds, stroulers, &c., 
which had they been severely put in execution by 
our magistrates, *tis presum'd these vagrant poor 
had not so encreus'd upon us as they have. 

And it scents strange to me, from what -just 
ground we proceed now upon other methods, and 
fancy that 'tis now our business to find them work, 
and tii employ them rather than to oblige them 
to find themselves work and go about it. 

Front this mistaken notion come all our work- 
houses and corporations, and the same error, with 
submission, I presume was the birth of this bill 
now depending, which enables every parish to 
erect the woollen manufacture within it self, for 
the employing their own poor. . . . 

Tis hart! to calculate what a blow it would be 
to trade in general, should every county but 
manufacture all the several sorts of goods they 
use, it would throw our inland trade into strange 
convulsions, \% Inch at present is perhaps, or has 
been, in the greatest regularity of any in the 
world. 

What strange work must it then make when 
every town shall have a manufacture, and every 
parish lie a ware-house; trade will be burthen’d 
with corporations winch arc generally equally 
destructive as monopolies, and by this method 
will easily be made so. 

Parish stocks, under the direction of Justices of 
Peace, tnav stain come to set up petty manu¬ 
factures, and here shall all useful things he made, 
and all the poorer sort of people shall be aw’d or 
hvassM to trade there only. Thus the shop¬ 
keepers, who pay raxes, and are the support of our 


inland circulation, will immediately be ruin 
and thus we shall beggar the nation to provi 
for the poor. 

As this will make every parish a market tov 
and every hospital a store-house, so in Londt 
and the adjacent parts, to which vast quantit 
•of the woollen manufacture will be thus trai 
planted, too great and disproportion^ numbi 
of the people will in time assemble. 

Tho’ the settled poor can’t remove, yet sirij 

f eople will stroul about and follow the mar 
acturer; and thus in time such vast numbers v 
be drawn about London , as may be inconvenh 
to the government, and especially depopulati 
to those countries where the numbers of peop 
by reason of these manufactures are very, cc 
siderable. . . . 

If it be said here will be manufactures in eve 
parish, and that will keep the people at home, 

I humbly represent what strange confusion a 
particular detriment to the general circulate 
of trade mention'd before it must be, to have eve 
parish make its own manufactures. 

i. It will make our towns and counties in* 
pendent of one another, and put a damp to c 
respondence, which all will allow to be a gr 
motive of trade in general. 

2. It will fill us with various sorts and kinds 
manufactures, by which our stated sorts of go* 
will in time dwindle away in reputation, j 
foreigners not know them one from another. ( 
several manufactures are known by their resp 
tive names; and our serges, bayes and other goc 
are bought abroad by the character and repi 
tion of the places where they are made; wl 
there shall come new and unheard of kinds 
market, some better, some worse, as to be s 
new undertakers will vary in kinds, the digr 
and reputation of the English goods abroad 1 
be lost, and so many confusions in trade n 
follow, as are too many to repear, 

3. Either our parish-stock must sell by whole 
or by retail, or both; if the first, ’tis doubted t 
will make sorry work of it, and having other b 
ness of their own make but poor merchants; if 
retail, then they turn pedlars, will be a pub 
nusanee to trade, and at last quite ruin it. 

4. This will ruin all the carriers in England , 
wool will be all manufactured where it is shee 
every body will make their own deaths, and 
trade which now lives by running thro’ a im 
tude of hands, will go then through so few, 
thousands of families will want employment, 
this is the only way to reduce us to the condi 
spoken of, to have more hands than work. 
Tis the excellence of our English manufact 
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that it is so planted as to go thro’ as many hands 
as ’tis possible; he that contrives to have it go 
thro’ fewer, ought at the same time to provide 
work for the rest—as it is it employs a great multi¬ 
tude of people, and can employ more; but if a 
considerable number of these people be unhing’d 
from their employment, it cannot but be detri¬ 
mental to the whole. 

When I say we could employ more people in 
England , I do not mean that we cannot do our 
work with those we have, but I mean thus: 

First, It should be more people brought over 
from foreign parts. I do not mean that those we 
have should be taken from all common employ¬ 
ments and put to our manufacture; we may un¬ 
equally dispose of our hands, and so have too 
many for some works, and too few for others; and 
’tis plain that in some parts of England it is so, 
what else can be the reason, why in our southern 
parts of England , Kent in particular, borrows 
20,000 people of other counties to get in her 
harvest. 

But if more forreigners came among us, if it 
were 2 millions, it could do us no harm, because 
they would consume our provisions, and we have 
’ land enough to produce much more than we do, 
and they would consume our manufactures, and 
we have wool enough for any quantity. 

I think therefore, with submission, to erect 
manufactures in every town to transpose the 
manufactures from the settled places into private 
parishes and corporations, to parcel out our trade 
to every door, it must be ruinous to the manufac¬ 
turers themselves, will turn thousands of families 
out of their employments, and take the bread out 
of the mouths of diligent and industrious families 
to feed vagrants, thieves and beggars, who ought 
much rather to be compelTd, by legal methods, to 
seek that work which it is plain is to be had; and 
thus this Act will instead of settling and relieving 
the poor, encrease their number, and starve the 
best of them. 

It remains now, according to my first proposal 
page 37, to consider from whence proceeds the 
poverty of our people, what accident, what decay 
of trade, what want of employment, what strange 
revolution of circumstances makes our people 
poor, and consequently burthensom, and our laws 
deficient, so as to make more and other laws req¬ 
uisite, and the nation concerned to apply a rem¬ 
edy to this growing disease. I answer, 

1 Not for want of work; and besides what has 
been said on that head, I humbly desire these two 
things may be consider’d. 

First, ’Tis apparent, that if one man, woman, or 
child, can by his, or her labour, earn more money 


than will subsist one body, there must conse¬ 
quently be no want of work, since any man would 
work for just as much as would supply himself 
rather than starve.—What a vast difference then 
must there be between the work and the work¬ 
men, when ’tis now known that in Spittle-fields , 
and other adjacent parts of the city, there is noth¬ 
ing more frequent than for a journey-man weaver, 
of many sorts, to gain from 15s. to 30s. per week 
wages, and I appeal to the silk throwsters, whether 
they do not give 85. gs. and ior. per week, to blind 
men and cripples, to turn wheels, and do the 
meanest and most ordinary works. 

Cur Moriatur Homo, &c. —Why are the fam¬ 
ilies of these men starv’d, and their children in 
work-houses, and brought up by charity; I am 
ready to produce to this Honourable House the 
man who for several years has gain’d of me by his 
handy labour at the mean scoundrel employment 
of tile making from 165-. to 20 s. per week wages, 
and all that time would hardly have a pair of 
shoes to his feet, or cloaths to cover his nakedness, 
and had his wife and children kept by the parish. 

Th^ meanest labours in this -nation afford the 
work-man sufficient to provide for himself and his 
family, and that could never be if there was a 
want of work. 

2. I humbly desire this Honourable House to 
consider the present difficulty of raising soldiers 
in this kingdom; the vast charge the kingdom is at 
to the officers to procure men; the many little and 
not over honest methods made use of to bring 
them into the service, the laws made to compel 
them; why are gaols rumag’d for malefactors, and 
the Mint and prisons for debtors, the war is an em¬ 
ployment of honour, and suffers some scandal in 
having men taken from the gallows, and immedi¬ 
ately from villains, and housebreakers made gen¬ 
tlemen soldiers. If men wanted employment, and 
consequently bread, this could never be, any 
man would carry a musket rather than starve, and 
wear the Queen’s cloth, or any bodies cloth, 
rAher than go naked, and live in rags and want; 
’tis plain the nation is full of people, and ’tis as 
plain our people have no particular aversion to 
the war, but they are not poor enough to go 
abroad; ’tis poverty makes men soldiers, and 
drives crowds into the armies, and the difficulties 
to get English- men to list is, because they live in 
plenty and ease, and he that can earn 20 s. per 
week at an easie, steady employment, must be 
drunk or mad when he lists for a soldier, to be 
knock’d o’th’head for 35.- 6d. per week; but if there 
was no work to be had, if the poor wanted em¬ 
ployment, if they had not bread to eat, nor knew 
not how to earn it, thousands of young lusty fel- 
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lows would fly to the pike and musket, and choose 
to dye like men in the face of the enemy, rather 
than lye at home, starve, perish in poverty and 
distress. 

From all these particulars, and innumerable un¬ 
happy instances which might be given, ’tis plain, 
the poverty of our people which is so burthen- 0 
some, and increases upon us so much, does not 
arise from want of proper employments, and for 
want of work, or employers, and consequently, 

Work-houses, corporations, parish-stocks, and 
the like, to set them to work, as they are perni¬ 
cious to trade, injurious and impoverishing to 
those already employ’d, so they are needless, and 
will come short of the end propos’d. 

The poverty and exigence of the poor in Eng¬ 
land, is plainly deriv’d from one of these two 
particular causes. 

Casualty or Crime.—By casualty, I mean sick¬ 
ness of families, loss of limbs or sighr, and any, 
either natural or accidental impotence as to labour. 

These as infirmities meerly providential are 
not at all concern’d in this debate; ever were, will, 
and ought to be the charge and care of the re¬ 
spective parishes where such unhappy people 
chance to live, nor is there any want of new laws 
to make provision for them, our ancestors having 
been always careful to do it. 

The crimes of our people, and from whence 
their poverty derives, as the visible and direct 
fountains are, 

1. Luxury. 

2. Sloath. 

3. Pride. 

Good husbandry is no English vertue, it may 
have been brought over, and in some places where 
it has been planted it has thriven well enough, but 
’tis a forreign species, it neither loves, nor is be- 
lov’d by an EngUsh-man; and ’tis observ’d noth¬ 
ing is so universally hated, nothing treated with 
such a general contempt as a rich covetous man, 
tho’ he docs no man any wrong, only saves his 
own, every man will have an ill word for him, if a 
misfortune happens to him, hang him a covetous 
old rogue, ’tis no matter, he’s rich enough, nay 
when a certain great man’s house was on fire, I 
have heard the people say one to another, let it 
bum and ’twill, he’s a covetous old miserly dog, 
I wo’nt trouble my head to help him, he’d be 
bang’d before he’d give us a bit of bread if we 
wanted it. 

Tho this be a fault, yet I observe from it some¬ 
thing of the natural temper and genius of the na¬ 
tion, generally speaking, they cannot save their 
money. 

’Tis generally said the English get estates, and 


the Dutch save them; and this observation I } 
made between foreigners and Englishmen 
where an English-wan earns 2or. per week, 
but just lh'es, as w r e call it, a Dutch-man gr 
rich, and leaves his children in very good < 
dition; where an English labouring man with 
9 s. per week lives w retchedly and poor, a Du 
man with that wages will live very tolerably \ 
keep the wolf from the door, and have every tl 
handsome about him. In short, he will be rich ^ 
the same gain as makes the English-wan poor, 
thrive w r hen the other goes in rags, and he’ll 
when the other starves, or goes a begging. 

The reason is plain, a man with good husban 
and thought in his head, brings home his earr 
honestly to his family, commits it to the man 
ment of his wife, or otherwise disposes it 
proper subsisranee, and this man with mean g 
lives comfortably, and brings up a family, wli 
single man getting the same wages, drinks it a 
at the ale-house, thinks not of to morrow, ] 
up nothing for sickness, age, or disaster, and \ 
any of these happen, he’s starv’d, and a begga 

This is so apparent in every place, that 1 chi 
needs no explication; that English labouring 
pie eat and drink, but especially the latter t 
times as much in value as any sort of forreij 
of the same dimensions in the world. 

I am not wTiring this as a satyr on our pc 
’tis a sad truth; and worthy the debate and apf 
tion of the nations physicians assembled in 
liament, the profuse extravagant humour of 
poor people in eating and drinking, keeps 
low, causes their children to be left naked 
starving, to the care of the parishes, whci 
either sickness or disaster befalls the parent 

The next article is their sloath. 

We are the most lazy diligent nation ii 
world, vast trade, rich manufactures, m 
wealth, universal correspondence and happy 
cess have been constant companions of En[ 
and given us the title of an industrious p< 
and so in general we are. 

But there is a general taint of slothfulness 
our poor, there’s nothing more frequent, cha 
an EngUsh-man to w'ork till he has got his p 
full of money, and then go and be idle, or pc 
drunk, till ’tis all gone, and perhaps hints 
debt; and ask him in his cups what he intend? 
tell you honestly, he’ll drink as long as it 
and then go to work for more. 

I humbly suggest this distemper’s so gene 
epidemick, and so deep rooted in the natur 
genius of the English, that I much doubt its 
easily redress’d, and question whether it lx 
sible to reach it by an Act of Parliament. 
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This is the mine of our poor, the wife mourns, 
the children starve, the husband has work before 
him, but lies at the ale-house, or otherwise idles 
away his time, and won’t work. 

’Tis the men that wont work, not the men that 
can get no work, which makes the numbers of our 
poor; all the work-houses in England, all the over¬ 
seers setting up stocks and manufactures won’t 
reach this case; and I humbly presume to say, if 
these two articles are remov’d, there will be no 
need of the other. 

I make no difficulty to promise on a short sum¬ 
mons, to produce above a thousand families in 
England, within my particular knowledge, who 
go in rags, and their children wanting bread, 
whose fathers can earn their 15 to i$s. per week, 
but will not work, who may have work enough, 
but are too idle to seek after it, and hardly vouch¬ 
safe to earn any thing more than bare subsistance, 
and spending money for themselves. 

I can give an incredible number of examples in 
my own knowledge among our labouring poor. 
I once paid 6 or 7. men together on a Saturday 
night, the least 10 s. and some 305. for work, and 
have seen them go with it directly to the ale-house, 
lie there till Monday, spend it every penny, and 


run in debt to boot, and not give a farthing of it to 
their families, tho’ all of them had wives and chil¬ 
dren. 

From hence comes poverty, parish charges, and 
beggary, if ever one of these wretches falls sick, all 
they would ask yas a pass to the parish they liv’d 
at, and the wife and children to the door a beg- 
ging. 

If this Honourable House can find out a remedy 
for this part of the mischief; if such Acts of Par¬ 
liament may be made as may effectually cure the 
sloath and luxury of our poor, that shall make 
drunkards take care of wife and children, spend¬ 
thrifts lay up for a wet day; idle, lazy fellows dili¬ 
gent; and thoughtless sottish men, careful and 
provident. 

If this can be done, I presume to say, there will 
be no need of transposing and confounding our 
manufactures, and the circulation of our trade; 
they will soon find work enough, and there will 
soon be less poverty among us, and if this cannot 
be done, setting them to work upon woollen man¬ 
ufactures, and thereby encroaching upon those 
that now work at them, will but ruine our trade, 
and consequently increase the number of the 
poor. . . . 
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TOLERATION 


In the 1640s, Englishmen had risen against 
a King who attempted to impose his will on 
the nation: to levy its taxes, declare its law 
and dictate the form of its religious observance. 
Whatever may have been the social and eco¬ 
nomic roots of that revolt, its formulas were 
cast in religious terms. In a sense, the English 
Civil Wars may be taken as one ot the first 
effective expressions of resistance against a uni¬ 
formity imposed from without. 1 he State, and 
in the State, the King, may rule the lives of 
its members. So said the royalist party. Its op¬ 
ponents maintained that certain aspects of life 
—conscience and property among them— 
were beyond reach of authority. Government, 
in fine, exists for the service of society, not for 
its mastery. 

From that view stems the political theory of 
the existence of civil or natural rights which 
appeared before government and are above its 
interference. From that view, too, is derived 
the idea of the peculiar and personal character 
.of conscience and a consequent necessity for 
religious toleration. And since it was the dis¬ 
senting and the dispossessed who made the 
bulk of those who first left Europe tor Amer¬ 
ica, the assertion that there were affairs in 
which government—which was controlled by 
the conformers and the possessors—-had no 
right to meddle became a statement with 
which American opinion was increasingly in- 
cliiftd to agree. 

Of the Englishmen who formulated the 
theory of natural rights, few were more per¬ 
suasive, or more read in America, than John 
Locke (1632-1704), intellectual father of the 
revolutions of the eighteenth century and pre¬ 
cursor of Benthamism and the liberalism of the 
nineteenth. Though Locke was too young for 


actual participation in the Civil Wars, his 
father, a prosperous lawyer, suffered by join¬ 
ing on the side of Parliament 1 . This, however, 
did not hinder 1 meke's education; he attended 
Westminster school and Oxford, where he re¬ 
jected the aridities of scholasticism for the 
experimental approach to knowledge. In line 
with his distaste for the empty disputations of 
the university, Locke abandoned theology for 
the study of medicine, a choice which finally 
led to his friendship with the first Earl of 
Shaftesbury, deist, politician and founder of 
Carolina. 

Locke’s own background was Parliamen¬ 
tary, as has been noted, but many of his friends 
were royalist. Yet he accepted rite Restoration 
as a device for reestablishing constitutional 
government, not as an atonement for a wrong. 
Later in the decade, Locke became physician, 
friend, and adviser to Shaftesbury; he helped 
draft the strange constitution for the colony 
that Shaftesbury was establishing in Caro¬ 
lina; and, when James II proceeded to emu¬ 
late his father’s effort and moved in the direc¬ 
tion of absolutism, Locke joined his patron in 
exile. 

Only after his return to England did Locke 
make writing his chief work. 'I hough his 
treatises on education and the theory of knowl¬ 
edge may figure more largely in the history 
of English philosophy, if was his essays on tol¬ 
eration and on government that supplied the 
Whigs with political theory and, together with 
his more strictly philosophic works, laid the 
foundation for the Benthamite radicalism 
which was to challenge 'Toryism and Whig 
doctrine alike. 

'Toleration had long interested Locke; he 
had written an essay on the subject in 1667, 
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shortly before he began practicing medicine, 
but twenty-two years passed before the publi¬ 
cation of the Four Letters Concerning Tolera¬ 
tion which were the final development of that 
essay. Morals are more important than theol¬ 
ogy, Locke argues, and right conduct superior 
to right belief—a principle which seems to 
foreshadow Emerson and William James and 
John Dewey. Furthermore, right conduct will 
be promoted by a separation between the 
“business of civil government” and matters of 
religion. Life, liberty, and property should be 
secured to all by the civil magistrate; but as 
salvation is beyond his power, so it should be 
beyond his meddling. The church is a free and 
voluntary society which may make, its own 
laws, but which may enforce those laws only 
by exhortation, advice and, if necessary, ex¬ 
pulsion from its body. Excommunication is 
possible, under a policy of toleration, but it 
may not extend to the “damftifying of body or 
estate.” Nor may any church exercise jurisdic¬ 
tion over another. 

Toleration requires that priests be confined 
to church affairs; they must refrain from vio¬ 
lence or persecution and should preach peace 


and good-will toward the erroneous as well as 
the orthodox. Confound men’s errors, Locke 
advises the clergy, but spare their persons. He 
continues by urging that civil rights be ex¬ 
tended to all, not limited to the Christian sects 
only. For it is the refusal of toleration and not 
the diversity of sects which is responsible for 
tumults in the state. 

The circumstances of Locke’s time are very 
evident in the ideas underlying his plea for 
toleration. It is those who approve tyranny in 
the state who would force faith upon the re¬ 
luctant, Locke remarks in a thrust at the To¬ 
ries. Furthermore, man is endowed with natu¬ 
ral rights which he secures by the organization 
of society into governments. At bedrock, that 
idea of civil rights justifies the risings which 
had executed one king, dethroned a second and 
finally established a compromise which Locke 
set himself to defend. That defense became a 
political theory, in time, and its reasoning was 
part of the intellectual atmosphere which 
helped shape the thinking of Americans in 
generations to come. 

The selection is from John Locke, Four Let¬ 
ters Concerning Toleration (London, 1689). 


A Letter Concerning Toleration 

BY JOHN LOCKE 


Honored Sir, 

Since you are pleased to inquire what are my 
thoughts about the mutual Toleration of Chris¬ 
tians in their different professions of religion, I 
must needs answer you freely, that I. esteem that 
toleration to be the chief characteristical mark of 
the true church* For whatsoever some people boast 
of the antiquity of places and names, or of the 
pomp of their outward worship;-others, of the 
reformation of their discipline; all, of the ortho¬ 
doxy of their faith, for every one is orthodox to 
himself; these things, and all others of this nature, 
are much rather marks of men striving for power 
and empire over one another, than of the church 
of Christ. Let any one have ever so true a claim to 
all these things, yet if he be destitute of chanty, 
meekness, and good-will in general towards all 
mankind, even to those that arc not Christians, he 
is certainly yet short of being a true Christian him¬ 


self. The kings of ‘the Gentiles exercise lordship 
over them,’ said our Saviour to his disciples, ‘but 
ye shall not be so’ (Luke xxii.) The business of 
true religion is quite another thing. It is not insti¬ 
tuted in order to the erecting an external pomp, 
nor to the obtaining of ecclesiastical dominion, nor 
to the exercising of compulsive force; but to the 
regulating of mens lives according to the rules of 
virtue and piety. Whosoever will list himself un¬ 
der the banner of Christ, must, in the first place 
and above all things, make war upon his own lusts 
and vices. It is in vain for any man to usurp the 
name of Christian without holiness of life, purity 
of manners, and benignity and meekness of spirit. 
‘Let every one that nameth ‘the name of Christ, 
depart from iniquity.’ ‘Thou, when thou art con¬ 
verted, strengthen thy brethren,’ said our Lord 
to Peter (Luke xxii). It would indeed be very hard 
for one that appears careless about his own salva- 
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rion, to persuade me that he were extremely con¬ 
cerned for mine. For it is impossible that those 
should sincerely and heartily apply themselves to 
make other people Christians, who have not really 
embraced the Christian religion in their own 
hearts. If the Gospel and the apostles may be 
credited, no man can be a Christian without char¬ 
ity, and without that faith which works, not by 
force, but by love. Now I appeal to the con¬ 
sciences of those that persecute, torment, destroy, 
and kill other men upon pretence of religion, 
whether they do it out of friendship and kindness 
towards them, or no: and I shall then indeed, and 
not till then, believe they do so, when I shall see 
those fiery zealots correcting, in the same manner, 
their friends and familiar acquaintance, for the 
manifest sins they commit against the precepts of 
the Gospel; when I shall see them persecute with 
fire and sword the members of their own com¬ 
munion that are tainted with enormous vices, and 
without amendment are in danger of eternal per¬ 
dition: and when I shall see them thus express 
their love and desire of the salvation of their souls 
by the infliction of torments, and exercise of all 
manner of, cruelties. For if it be out of a principle 
of charity, as they pretend, and love to mens souls, 
that they deprive them of their estates, maim them 
with corporal punishments, starve and torment 
them in noisome prisons, and in the end even take 
away their lives; I say, if all this be done merely 
to make men Christians and procure their salva¬ 
tion, why then do they suffer ‘whoredom, fraud, 
malice, and ‘such like enormities,* which, accord¬ 
ing to the apostle (Rom. i.), manifestly relish of 
heathenish corruption, to predominate so much 
and abound amongst their flocks and people? 
These, and such like things, are certainly more 
contrary to the glory of God, to the purity of the 
church, and for the salvation of souls, than any 
conscientious dissent from ecclesiastical decision, 
or separation from public worship, whilst accom¬ 
panied with innocency of life. Why then does this 
burning zeal for God, for the church, and for the 
salvation of souls; burning, I say, literally, with fire 
and faggot, pass by those moral vices and wicked¬ 
nesses, without any chastisement, which are ak- 
nowledged by all men to be diametrically opposite 
to the profession of Christianity; and bend all its 
nerves either to the introducing of ceremonies, or 
to the establishment of opinions, which for the 
most part are about nice and intricate matters that 
exceed the capacity of ordinary understand¬ 
ings? . . . Whosoever therefore is sincerely so¬ 
licitous about the kingdom of God, and thinks it 
his duty to endeavour the enlargement of it 
amongst men, ought to apply himself with no less 


care and industry to the rooting out of thes * 
moralities than to the extirpation of sects B 
any one do otherwise, and whilst he is cruel^ d 
implacable towards those that differ from V *** 
opinion, he be indulgent to such iniquities^nd 
immoralities as are unbecoming the name f a 
Christian, let such a one talk ever s© much of* the 
church, he plainly demonstrates by his actions 
that it is another kingdom he aims at, and not the 
advancement of the kingdom of God. 

That any man should think fit to cause another 
man, whose salvation he heartily desires, to ex¬ 
pire in torments, and that even in an unconverted 
estate, would, I confess, seem very strange to me, 
and I think, to any other also. But nobody, surelyl 
will ever believe that such a carriage can proceed 
from charity, love, or good-will. If any one main¬ 
tain that men ought to be compelled by fi re a nd' 
sword to profess certain doctrines, and conform 
to this or that exterior worship, without any re¬ 
gard had unto their morals; if any one endeavour 
to convert those that are erroneous unto the faith, 
by forcing them to profess things that they do not 
believe, and allowing them to practise things that 
the Gospel does not permit; it cannot be doubted, 
indeed, that such a one is desirous to have a numer¬ 
ous assembly joined in the same profession with 
himself; but that he principally intends by those 
means to compose a truly Christian church, is 
altogether incredible. . . . 

The toleration of those that differ from others 
in matters of religion, is so agreeable to the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, and to the genuine reason of man¬ 
kind, that it seems monstrous for men to be so 
blind, as not to perceive the necessity and advan¬ 
tage of it, in so clear a light. I will not here tax 
the pride and ambition of some, the passion and 
uncharitable zeal of others. These are faults from 
which human affairs can perhaps scarce ever be 
perfectly freed; but yet such as nobody will bear 
the plain imputation of, without covering them 
with some specious colour; and so pretend to com¬ 
mendation, whilst they are carried away by their 
own irregular passions. But however, that some 
may not colour their spirit of persecution and un¬ 
christian cruelty, with a pretence of care of tbe 
publick weal, and observation of the laws; and that: 
others, under pretence of religion, may not seelc 
impunity for their libertinism and licentiousness; 
in a word, that none may impose either upon him¬ 
self or others, by the pretences of loyalty and 
obedience to the prince, or of tenderness and sin¬ 
cerity in the worship of God; I esteem it above all 
things necessary to distinguish exactly the business 
of civil government from that of religion, and to 
settle the just bounds that lie between the one and 
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the other. If this be not done, there can be no end 
put to the controversies that will be always arising 
between those that have, or at least pretend to 
have, on the one side, a concernment for the inter¬ 
est of mens souls, and on the other side, a care of 
the commonwealth. 

The commonwealth seems to me to be a society 
of men constituted only for the procuring, the 
preserving, and the advancing their own .civil in¬ 
terests. 

Civil interests 1 call life, liberty, health* and in- 
dolency of body; and the possession of outward 
things, such as money, lands, houses, furniture, 
and the like. 

It is the duty of the civil magistrate, by the im¬ 
partial execution of ecjual laws, to secure unto all 
the people in general,* and to every one of his sub¬ 
jects in particular, the just possession of these 
things belonging to this life. If any one presume to 
violate the laws of publick justice and equity, 
established for the preservation of these things, his 
presumption is to be checked by the fear of pun¬ 
ishment, consisting in the deprivation or diminu¬ 
tion of those civil interests, or goods, which other¬ 
wise he might and ought to enjoy. But seeing no 
man does willingly suffer himself to be punished 
by the deprivation of any part of his goods, and 
much less of his liberty or life, therefore is the 
magistrate armed with the force and strength of 
all his subjects, in order to the punishment of 
those that violate any other man’s rights. 

Now that the whole jurisdiction of the magis¬ 
trate reaches only to these civil concernments; 
and that all civil power, right, and dominion, is 
bounded and confined to the only care of pro¬ 
moting these things; and that it neither can nor 
ought in any manner to be extended to the salva¬ 
tion of souls; these following considerations seem 
unto me abundantly to demonstrate. 

First, because the care of souls is not committed 
to the civil magistrate, any more than to other 
men. It is not committed unto him, I say, by God; 
because it appears not that God has ever given any 
such authority to one man over another, as to 
compel any one to his religion. Nor can any such 
power be vested in the magistrate by the consent 
of the people; because no man can so far abandon 
the care of his own salvation, as blindly to leave 
it to the choice of any other, whether prince or 
subject, to prescribe to him what faith or worship 
he shall embrace. For no man can, if he would, 
conform his faith to the dictates of another. All 
the life and power of true religion consists m the 
outward and full persuasion of the mind; and 
faith is not faith without believing. Whatever pro¬ 
fession we make, to whatever outward worship 


we conform, if we are not fully satisfied in our 
own mind that the one is true, and the other well 
pleasing unto God, such profession and such prac¬ 
tice, far from being any furtherance, are indeed 
great obstacles to our salvation. For in this man¬ 
ner, instead of expiating other sins by the exercise 
of religion, I say, in offering thus unto God Al¬ 
mighty such a worship as we esteem to be dis¬ 
pleasing unto him, we add unto the number of our 
other sins, those also of hypocrisy, and contempt 
of his Divine Majesty. 

In the second place. The care of souls cannot 
belong to the civil magistrate, because his power 
consists only in outward force: but true and saving 
religion consists in the inward persuasion of the 
mind, without which nothing can be acceptable to 
God. And such is the nature of the understand¬ 
ing, that it cannot be compelled to the belief of 
any thing by outward force. Confiscation of es¬ 
tate, imprisonment, torments, nothing of that na¬ 
ture can have any such efficacy as to make men 
change the inward judgment that they have 
framed of things. 

It may indeed be alleged, that the magistrate 
may make use of arguments, and thereby draw 
the heterodox into the way of truth, and procure 
their salvation. I grant it; but this is common to 
him with other men. In teaching, instructing, and 
redressing the erroneous by reason, he may cer¬ 
tainly do what becomes any good man to do. 
Magistracy does not oblige him to put off either 
humanity or Christianity. But it is one thing to 
persuade, another to command; one thing to press 
with arguments, another with penalties. This the 
civil power alone has a right to do; to the other, 
goodwill is authority enough. Every man has com¬ 
mission to admonish, exhort, convince another of 
erfor, and by reasoning to draw him into truth: 
but to give laws, receive obedience, and compel 
with the sword, belongs to none but the magis¬ 
trate. And upon this ground I affirm that the 
magistrate’s power extends not to the establishing 
of any articles of faith or forms of worship, by the 
force of his laws. For laws are of no force at all 
without penalties, and penalties in this case are 
absolutely impertinent; because they are not 
proper to convince the mind. Neither the pro¬ 
fession of any articles of faith, nor the conformity 
to any outward form of worship as has been al¬ 
ready said, can be available to the salvation of 
souls, unless the truth of the one, and the accep¬ 
tableness of the other unto God, be thoroughly 
believed by those that so profess and practice. But 
penalties are no ways capable to produce such 
belief. It is only light and evidence that can work 
a change in mens opinions; and that light can in 
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no manner proceed from corporal sufferings, or 
any other outward penalties. 

In the third place, the care of the salvation of 
mens son Is cannot belong to the magistrate; be¬ 
cause, though the rigour of laws and the force of 
penalties were capable to convince and change 
mens minds, yet would not that help at all to the 
salvation of their souls. For, there being but one 
truth, one way to heaven; what hopes is there that 
more men would be led into it, if they had no 
other rule to follow but the religion of the court, 
and were put under a necessity to quit the light 
of their own reason, to oppose the dictates of 
their own consciences, and blindly to resign up 
themselves to the will of their governors, and to 
the religion, which either ignorance, ambition, or 
superstition had chanced to establish in the coun¬ 
tries where they were born? In the variety and 
concradietion of opinions in religion, wherein the 
princes of the world are as much divided as in 
their seeular interests, the narrow way would be 
much straitened; one country alone would be in 
the right, and all the rest of the world put under 
an obligation of following their princes in the 
ways that lead to destruction: and that which 
heightens the absurdity, and very ill suits the no¬ 
tion of a deity, men would owe their eternal hap¬ 
piness or their eternal misery to the places of their 
nativity. 

These considerations, to omit many others that 
might have been urged to the same purpose, seem 
unto me sufficient to conclude, that all the power 
of civil government relates only to men’s civil in¬ 
terests, is confined to the care of the things of this 
world, and have nothing to do with the world to 
come. 

Let us now consider what a church is. A church 
then I rake to be a voluntary society of men, join¬ 
ing themselves together of their own accord, in 
order to the publick worshipping of God, in such 
a manner as they may judge acceptable to him, and 
effectual to the salvation of their souls. 

I say, it is a free and voluntary society. Nobody 
is born a member of any church; otherwise the re¬ 
ligion of parents would descend unto children, by 
the same right of inheritance as their temporal es¬ 
tates, and every one would hold his faith by the 
same ten tire he does his lands; than which nothing 
can be imagined more absurd. Thus therefore that 
matter stands. No man by nature is bound unto 
any particular church or sect, but every one joins 
himself voluntarily to that society in which he 
believes he has found that profession and worship 
which is truly acceptable to God. The hopes of 
salvation, as it was the only cause of his entrance 


into that communion, so it can be the only reason 
of his stay there. . . . 

But it may be asked, by what means then shall 
ecclesiastical laws be established, if they must be 
thus destitute of all compulsive power? I answer 
they must be established by means suitable to the 
nature of such things, wherec^F the external pro¬ 
fession and observation, if not proceeding from a 
thorough conviction and approbation of the mind, 
is altogether useless and unprofitable. The arms 
by which the members of this society are to be 
kept within their duty, are exhortations, admoni¬ 
tions, and advice. If by these means the offenders 
will not be reclaimed, and the erroneous con¬ 
vinced, there remains nothing further to be done, 
but that such stubborn and obstinate persons, who 
give no ground to hope for their reformation, 
should be cast out and separated from the so¬ 
ciety. This is the last and utmost force of ecclesi¬ 
astical authority: no other punishment can thereby 
be inflicted, than that the relation ceasing between 
the "body and the member which is cut off, the 
person so condemned ceases to be a part of that 
church. 

These things being thus determined, let us in¬ 
quire in the next place, how far the duty of Tol¬ 
eration extends, and what is required from every 
one by it. 

And first: I hold, that no church is bound by 
the duty of Toleration to retain any such person 
in her bosom, as after admonition continues ob¬ 
stinately to offend against the laws of the society. 
For these being the condition of communion, and 
the bond of the society, if the breach of them were 
permitted without any animadversion, the soci¬ 
ety would immediately be thereby dissolved. But 
nevertheless, in all such cases care is to be taken 
that the sentence of excommunication and the ex¬ 
ecution thereof, carry with it no rough usage of 
word or action, whereby the ejected person may 
any ways be damnified in body or estate. For all 
force, as has often been said, belongs 1 only to the 
magistrate, nor ought any private persons, at any 
time, to use force; unless it be in self-defence 
against unjust violence. Excommunication neither 
does nor can deprive the excommunicated person 
of any of those civil goods that he formerly pos¬ 
sessed. All those things belong to the civil govern¬ 
ment, and are under the magistrate’s protection. 
The whole force of excommunication consists 
only in this, that the resolution of the society in 
that respect being declared, the- union that was 
between the body and some member, comes 
thereby to be dissolved; and that relation ceasing, 
the participation of some certain things, which the 
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society communicated to its members, and unto 
which no man has any civil right, comes also to 
ceases For there is no cifil injury done unto the 
excommunicated person, by the church minister’s 
refusing him that bread and wine, in the celebra¬ 
tion of the Lord’s supper, which was not bought 
with his, but other mens money. 

Secondly: No private person has any right, in 
any manner to prejudice another person in his 
civil enjoyments, because he is of another church 
or religion. All the rights and franchises that be¬ 
long to him as a man, or as a denison, are invio¬ 
lably to be preserved to him. These are not the 
business of religion. No violence nor injury is to 
be offered him, whether he be Christian or 
pagan. ... 

What I say concerning the mutual Toleration 
of private persons differing from one another in 
religion, I understand also of particular churches; 
which stand as it were in the same relation to each 
other as private persons among themselves, nor 
has any one of them any manner of jurisdiction 
over any other, no not even when the civil magis¬ 
trate, as it sometimes happens, comes to be of this 
or the other communion. For the civil government 
can give no new right to the church, nor the 
church to the civil government. So that whether 
the magistrate join himself to any church, or sepa¬ 
rate from it, the church remains always as it was 
before, a free and voluntary society. It neither ac¬ 
quires the power of the sword by the magistrate’s 
coming to it, nor does it lose the right of instruc¬ 
tion and excommunication by his going from it. 
This is the fundamental and immutable right of a 
spontaneous society, that it has power to remove 
any of its members who transgress the rules of its 
institution: but it cannot, by the accession of any 
new members, acquire any right of jurisdiction 
over those that are not joined with it. And there¬ 
fore peace, equity, and friendship, are always mu¬ 
tually to be observed by particular churches, in 
the same manner as by private persons, without 
any pretence of superiority or jurisdiction over 
one another. ... 

Nevertheless, it is worthy to be observed, and 
lamented, that the most violent of these defenders 
of the truth, the opposers of errors, the exclaimers 
against schism, do hardly ever let loose this their 
zeal for God, with which they are so warmed and 
inflamed, unless where they have the civil magis¬ 
trate on their side. But so soon as ever court- 
favour has given them the better end of the staff, 
and they begin to feel themselves the stronger, 
then presently peace and charity are to be laid 
aside: otherwise, they are religiously to be ob¬ 


served. Where they have not the power to carry on 
persecution, and to become masters, there they de¬ 
sire to live upon fair terms, and preach up Tolera¬ 
tion. When they are not strengthened by the civil 
power, then they can bear most patiently, and 
unmovedly, the contagion of idolatry, supersti¬ 
tion, and heresy, in their neighbourhood; of which, < 
in other occasions, the interest of religion makes 
them to be extremely apprehensive. They do not 
forwardly attack those errors which are in fashion 
at court, or are countenanced by the government. 
Here they can be content to spare their argu¬ 
ments: which yet, with their leave, is the only 
right method of propagating truth, which has no 
such way of prevailing, as when strong arguments 
and good reason, are joined with the softness of 
civility and good usage. 

No body, therefore, in fine, neither single per¬ 
sons, nor churches, nay, nor even commonwealths, 
have any just title to invade the civil rights and 
worldly goods of each other, upon pretence of 
religion. Those that are of another opinion, would 
do well to consider with themselves how perni¬ 
cious a seed of discord and war, how powerful 
a provocation to endless hatreds, rapines, and 
slaughters, they thereby furnish unto mankind. 
No peace and security, no not so much as common 
friendship, can ever be established or preserved 
amongst men, so long as this opinion prevails, 
‘that dominion is founded in grace’ and that ‘re¬ 
ligion is to be propagated by force of arms.’ 

In the third place: Let us see what the duty of 
Toleration requires from those who are distin¬ 
guished from the rest of mankind, from the laity, 
as they please to call us, by some ecclesiastical 
character and office; whether they be bishops, 
priests, presbyters, ministers, or however else dig¬ 
nified or distinguished. Jt is* not my business to 
inquire here into the original of the power or 
dignity of the clergy. This only I say, that 
whencesoever their authority be sprung, since it 
is ecclesiastical, it ought to be confined within 
the bounds of the church, nor can it in any manner 
be extended to civil affairs; because the church it¬ 
self is a thing absolutely separate and distinct from 
the commonwealth. The boundaries on both sides 
are fixed and immoveable. He jumbles heaven and 
earth together, the things most remote and op¬ 
posite, who mixes these societies; which are in 
their original, end, business, and in every thing, 
perfectly distinct, and infinitely different from 
each other. No man therefore, with whatsoever 
ecclesiastical office he be dignified, can deprive 
another man that is not of his church and faith, 
either of liberty, or of any part of his worldly 
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goods upon the account of that difference which 
is between them in religion. For whatsoever is not 
ls&'wful to the whole church, cannot, any ec¬ 
clesiastical right, become lawful to any of its mem- 
b>ers. 

But this is not all. It is not enough that ecclesi¬ 
astical men abstain from violence and rapine, and 
all manner of persecution. He that pretends to be 
a successor of the apostles, and takes upon lnm the 
office of teaching, is obliged also to admonish his 
hearers of the duties of peace, and good-will 
towards all men; as well towards the erroneous as 
the orthodox; towards those that differ from them 
In faith and worship, as well as towards those that 
agree with them therein: and he ought industri¬ 
ously to exhort all men, whether private persons 
ox* magistrates, if any such there be in his church, 
to charity, meekness, and toleration; and diligently 
endeavour to allay and temper all that heat, and 
unreasonable averseness of mind, which either any 
man’s fiery zeal for his own sect, or the craft of 
others, has kindled against dissenters. I will not 
undertake to represent how happy and how great 
•would be the fruit, both in church and state, if the 
pulpits everywhere sounded with this doctrine of 
peace and toleration; lest I should seem to reflect 
too severely upon those men whose dignity I de¬ 
sire not to detract from, nor would have it dimin¬ 
ished either by others or themselves. But this I 
say, that thus it ought to be. And if any one that 
professes himself to be a minister of the word of 
God, a preacher of the (iospel of peace, teach 
otherwise; he either understands not, or neglects 
the business of his calling, and shall one day give 
account thereof unto the Prince of peace. If Chris¬ 
tians are to be admonished that they abstain from 
all manner of revenge, even after repeated prov¬ 
ocations and multiplied injuries; how much more 
ought they who suffer nothing, who have had no 
harm done them, forbear violence, and abstain 
from all manner of ill usage towards those from 
■whom they have received none. 'Fins caution and 
temper they ought certainly to use towards those 
who mind only their own business, and are solici¬ 
tous for nothing but that, whatever men think of 
them, they may worship Cod in that manner 
which they are persuaded is acceptable to him, 
and in which they have the strongest hopes of 
eternal salvation. In private domestic affairs, in 
the management of estates, in the conservation of 
bodily health, every man may consider what suits 
his own convenicncy, and follow what course he 
likes best. No man complains of the ill-manage¬ 
ment of his neighbour’s affairs. No man is angry 
with another for an error committed in sowing 
his land, or in marrying his daughter. No body 


corrects a spendthrift for consuming his sut 
in taverns. Let any man pull down, or bu 
make whatsoever expenses he pleases, no 
murmurs, no body controuls him; he has 1 
erty. But if any man do not frequent the c 
if he do not there conform his behaviour c 
to the accustomed ceremonies, or if L e hrir 
his children to be initiated in the sacred mj 
of this or the other congregation; this in 
ately causes an uproar, and the neighbour! 
filled with noise and clamour. Every one \s 
to be the avenger of so great a crime. A 
zealots hardly have patience to refrain fro 
lence and rapine, so long till the cause be 
and the poor man be, according to forrr 
demned to the loss of liberty, goods, or li 
that our ecclesiastical orators, of every sect, 
apply themselves with all the strength oi 
ments that they are able, to the confounc 
mens errors! But let them spare their perso 
them not supply their want of reasons w 
instruments of force, which belong to g 
jurisdiction, and do ill become a churc 
hands. Let them not call in the magistral 
thorny to the aid of their eloquence, or le 
lest perhaps, whilst they pretend only k 
the truth, this their intemperate zeal, hr 
nothing but fire and sword, betray their an 
and shew that what they desire is temporal 
ion. For it will be very difficult to persua 
of sense, that he, who with dry eyes, an 
faction of mind, can deliver his brother u 
executioner, to be burnt alive, does stneer 
heartily concern himself to save that broth 
the flames of hell in the world to come. 

In the last place. Let us now consider 
the magistrate’s duty in the business of toI< 
which we think is very certainly consider 

We have already proved, that the care 
does not belong to the magistratenot a 
terial care, 1 mean, if I may so call it, whi 
sists in prescribing by laws, and compel 
punishments. But a charitable care, which 
in teaching, admonishing, and persuading, 
be denied" unto any man. The care there 
every man’s soul belongs unto himself, and 
left unto himself. But what it he neglect i 
of his soul? 1 answer, whar if he neglect 1 
of his health, or of his estate, which th 
nearlier related to the government of the 
trate than the other? Will the magistrate 
by an express law, that such an one shall 
come poor or sick? Laws provide, as mi 
possible, that the goods and health of sui: 
not injured by the fraud or violence of 
they do not guard them from the neglig 
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ill-husbandry of the possessors themselves. No 
man can be forced to be rich or healthful, whether 
he will nor no. Nay, God himself will not save 
men against their wills. Let us suppose, however, 
that some prince were desirous to force his sub¬ 
jects to accumulate riches, or to preserve the 
health and strength of their bodies. Shall it be pro¬ 
vided by law, that they must consult none but 
Roman physicians, and shall every one be bound 
to live according to their prescriptions! What, 
shall no potion, no broth be taken, but what is 
prepared either in the Vatican, suppose, or in a 
Geneva shop? . . . 

But let us grant unto these zealots, who con¬ 
demn all things that are not of their mode, that 
from these circumstances arise different ends. 
What shall we conclude from thence? There is 
only one of these which is the true way to eternal 
happiness. But in this great variety of ways that 
men follow, it is still doubted which is this right 
one. Now neither the care of the commonwealth, 
nor the right of enacting laws, does discover this 
way that leads to heaven more certainly to the 
magistrate, than every private man’s search and 
study discovers it unto himself. I have a weak 
body, sunk under a languishing disease, for which, 

I suppose, there is only one remedy, but that un¬ 
known, Does it therefore belong unto the magis¬ 
trate to prescribe me a remedy, because there is 
but one, and because it is unknown? Because there 
is but one way for me to escape death, will it 
therefore be safe for me to do whatsoever the 
magistrate ordains? Those things that every man 
ought sincerely to enquire into himself, and by 
meditation, study, search, and his own endeavours, 
attain the knowledge of, cannot be looked upon 
as the peculiar profession of any one sort of men. 
Princes indeed are born superior unto other men 
in power, but in nature equal. Neither the right, 
nor the art of ruling, does necessarily carry along 
with it the certain knowledge of other things; and 
least of all of the true religion. For if it were so, 
how could it come to pass that the lords of the 
earth should differ so vastly as they do in religious 
matters? But let us grant that it is probable the 
way to eternal life may be better known by a 
prince than by his subjects; or at least, that in this 
incertitude of things, the safest and most commo¬ 
dious way for private persons is to follow his dic¬ 
tates. You will say, what then? If he should bid 
you follow merchandize for your livelihood, 
would you decline that course for fear it should 
not succeed? I answer: I would turn merchant 
upon the prince’s command, because in case I 
should have ill success in trade, Jie is abundantly 
able to make up my loss some other way. If it be 
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true, as he pretends, that he desires I should thrive 
and grow rich, he can set me up again when un¬ 
successful voyages have broken me. But this is not 
the case, in the things that regard the life to come. 

If there I take wrong course, if in that respect I 
am once undone, it is not in the magistrate’s power 
to repair my loss, to ease my suffering, or to re¬ 
store me in any measure, much less entirely, to $ 
good estate. What security can be given for the 
kingdom of heaven? ... 

That we may draw towards a conclusion. The 
sum of all we drive ‘at is, that every man enjoy 
the same rights that are granted to others. Is it 
permitted to worship God in the Roman manner? 
Let it be permitted to do it in the Geneva form 
also. Is it permitted to speak Latin in the market¬ 
place? Let those that have a mind to it, be per¬ 
mitted to do it also in the church. Is it lawful for 
any man in his own house to kneel, stand, sit, or 
use any other posture; and to cloath himself in 
white or black, in short or in long garments? Let 
it not be made unlawful to eat bread, drink wine, 
or wash with water in the church. In a word: 
whatsoever things are left free by law in the com¬ 
mon occasions of life, let them remain free unto 
every church in divine worship. Let no man s life, 
or body, or house, or estate, suffer any manner of 
prejudice upon these accounts. Can you allow of 
the Presbyterian discipline? why should not the 
Episcopal also have what they like? Ecclesiastical 
authority, whether it be administered by the hands 
of a single person, or many, is every where the 
same; and neither has any jurisdiction in things 
civil, nor any manner of power of compulsion, nor 
any thing at all to do with riches and revenues. 

Ecclesiastical assemblies, and sermons, are jus¬ 
tified by daily experience, and public allowance. 
These are allowed to people of some one per¬ 
suasion: why not to all? If any thing pass in a 
religious meeting seditiously, and contrary to the 
public peace, it is to be punished in the same man¬ 
ner, and no otherwise, than as if it had happened 
in a fair or market. These meetings ought not to 
be sanctuaries of factious and flagitious fellows: 
nor ought it to be less lawful for men to meet in 
churches than in halls: nor are one part of the 
subjects to be esteemed more blameable, for their 
meeting together, than others. Every one is to be 
accountable for his own actions: and no man is to 
be laid under a suspicion, or odium, for the fault 
of another. Those that are seditious, murderers, 
thieves, robbers, adulterers, slanderers, etc. of 
whatsoever church, whether national or not, 
ought to be punished and suppressed. But those 
whose doctrine is peaceable, and whose manners 
are pure and blameless, ought to be upon equal 
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tmm with their fellow-subjects. Thus if solemn 
assemblies, observations of festivals, public wor¬ 
ship, be permitted to any one sort of professors; 
alt these things ought to be permitted to the Pres¬ 
byterians, independents. Anabaptists, Arminians, 
Quakers, and others, with the same liberty. Nay, if 
we may openly speak the truth, and as becomes 
one man to another, neither Pagan nor Mahom¬ 
etan, nor Jew, ought to be excluded from the civil 
rights of the commonwealth, because of his re¬ 
ligion, The C dispel commands no such thing. The 
church, which 'judgeth not those that are with¬ 
out* tl Cor, vd, want it not. And the common¬ 
wealth, which embraces indifferently all men that 
aie honest, peaceable, and industrious, requires it 
Shall we suffer a Pagan to deal and trade with 
us, ami shall we not suffer him to pray unco and 
worship Chid? If we allow the Jews to have pri¬ 
vate houses and dwellings amongst us, why should 
\\c not allow them to have synagogues? Is their 
doctrine more false, their worship more abom- 
iiuhlc, or is the civil peace more endangered, by 
flirir meeting in public than in their private 
In lines? But if these things may be granted to Jews 
and Pagans, surely the condition of any Chris¬ 
tum ought not to be worse than theirs, in a Chris¬ 
tian commonwealth. 

You will say, perhaps, Yes, it ought to be; be¬ 
cause they are inure inclinable to factions, tumults, 
amt civil wars. I answer: is this the fault of the 
Christ bn religion? If ir be so, truly the Christian 
religion is the worst of all religions, and ought 
neither to he embraced by any particular person, 
nor tolerated by any commonwealth. For if this 
hr the genius, tins the nature Of the Christian re¬ 
ligion, to be turbulent, and destructive to the civil 
peace, that church itself which the magistrate in¬ 
dulges will nor always be innocent. But far be It 
from us to say any such thing of that religion, 
which carries the greatest opposition to covetous- 
jtr%s ambit ton, discord, contention, and all manner 
of inordinate desires; and is the most modest and 
Ihsu v able religion that ever was. We must there¬ 
fore wek another cause of those evils that are 
charged upon religion. And if we consider right, 
u r drnll find it consist wholly in the subject that 
1 am treating of. It is not the diversity of opinions, 
w' htrft cannot be avoided, but the refusal of toler¬ 
ation to those that are of different opinions, 
which might have been granted, that has produced 
;iti the bustles and wars, that have been in the 
C hi rutin world, upon account of religion. The 
brads and leaders of the church, moved by avarice 
and insatiable desire of dominion, making use of 
tiff immoderate ambition of magistrates, and the 
credulous superstition of the giddy multitude, 


have incensed and animated them against those 
that dissent from themselves; by preaching unto 
them, contrary to the laws of the Gospel, and to 
the precepts of charity, that schismatics and her¬ 
etics are to be outed of their possessions, and de¬ 
stroyed. And thus have they mixed together, and 
confounded two things, that are in themselves 
most different, the church and the commonwealth. 
Now as it is very difficult for men patiently to 
suffer themselves to be stript of the goods, which 
they have got by their honest industry; and con¬ 
trary to all the laws of equity, both human and 
divine, to be delivered up for a prey to other mens 
violence and rapine, especially when they are 
otherwise altogether blameless; and that the occa¬ 
sion for which they are thus treated, does not at 
all belong to the jurisdiction of the magistrate, but 
entirely to the conscience of every particular man; 
for the conduct of which he is accountable to God 
only; what else can be expected, but that these 
men, growing weary of the evils under which 
they labour, should in the end think it lawful for 
them to resist force wirh force, and to defend their 
natural rights, which are not forfeitable upon ac¬ 
count of religion, with arms as well as they 
can? . . . But that magistrates should thus suffer 
these incendiaries, and disturbers of the public 
peace, might justly be wondered at, if it did not ap¬ 
pear that they have been invited by them unto a 
participation of the spoil, and have therefore 
thought fit to make use of their covetousness and 
pride, as means whereby to increase their own 
power. For who does nor see that these good men 
are indeed more ministers of the government, than 
ministers of the Gospel; and that by flattering the 
ambition, and favouring the dominion of princes 
and men in authority, they endeavour with alj their 
might to promote v that tyranny in the common¬ 
wealth, which otherwise they should not be able to 
establish in the church? This is the unhappy agree¬ 
ment that we see between the church and state. 
Whereas if each of them would contain itself 
within its own bounds, the one attending to the 
worldly welfare of the commonwealth, the other 
to the salvation of souls, it is impossible that any 
discord should ever have happened between them. 
l Sed pudet haec opprobrict, etc.’ God Almighty 
grant, 1 beseech him, that the C iospei of peace may 
at length he preached, and that civil magistrates, 
growing more careful to conform their own con¬ 
sciences to the law of God, and less solicitous 
about the binding of other mens consciences by 
human laws, may, like fathers of their country, 
direct all their counsels and endeavours to pro¬ 
mote universally the civil welfare of all their 
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children; except only of such as are arrogant, un- peaceably and modestly, in the Apostles steps, 
governable, and injurious to their brethren; and without intermeddling with state-affairs, may ap- 
that all ecclesiastical men, who boast themselves ply themselves wholly to promote the salvation 
to be the successors of the Apostles, walking of souls. Farewel. . . . 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Locke’s ideas of natural rights and popular 
sovereignty—which were to capture the minds 
and emotions of Americans so profoundly— 
were developed in his Essay on Civil Govern¬ 
ment, the second of the Two Treatises on 
Government which appeared in 1690. In his 
preface Locke indicated the immediate oc¬ 
casion for the work: he was defending the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688. James II’s dere¬ 
lictions the English were prepared to counte¬ 
nance because the succession was indicated: his 
daughter Mary and her Protestant consort, 
William Prince of Orange, were to succeed to 
the throne. But when the King announced the 
birth of a male heir and there was danger that 
Catholicism might,once more be restored, all 
those economic, social, and religious forces 
that had combined to make the Civil Wars a 
successful assault on absolutism once more 
took alarm. The Glorious Revolution fol¬ 
lowed. James was driven out and William 
and Mary were invited to ascend the throne. 
The Glorious Revolution added the capstone 
to the Civil Wars: it assured the “Rights of 
Englishmen,” for it not only fixed a Protestant 
succession to the throne but it established the 
supremacy of the law and the sovereignty of 

the nation for all time. 

Out of the Revolution emerged two great 
statements: Locke’s and the Declaration of 
Rights (subsequently incorporated into an act 
and hence frequently known as the Bill of 
Rights). These -were among the heritages 
Americans acquired from England. Broadly, 
they are the ideas of natural rights and consti¬ 
tutionalism. The “Rights of Englishmen” in¬ 
cluded these great liberties: habeas corpus, 
trial by jury and representative government, 
and they had been acquired as a result of a long 


struggle against absolutism. WEen Americans 
in the 1760s and 1770s came to challenge the 
tyranriy of the English Crown, they felt they 
were justified in invoking as their defense the 
concept of natural rights and their constitu¬ 
tional prerogatives. • 

Locke, in his preface to the Two Treatises, 
had written: “These ... I hope are sufficient 
to establish the Throne of our great Restorer, 
our present King William: to make good his 
title, in the Consent of the People; which be¬ 
ing the only one of all lawful Governments, 
he has more fully and clearly, than any Prince 
in Christendom ; and to justify to the World 
the People of England, whose love of their just 
and natural rights, with their resolution to 
preserve them, saves the nation when it was on 
the very birth of Slavery and Ruin.” 

Locke proceeded to refute the doctrine of 
absolute monarchy, finding his arguments 
largely in the concept of natural rights. But 
Locke’s “state of nature” was not that of 
Hobbes. To Locke the “state of nature” is not 
<c a war of every man against every man. 
Rather: “The state of nature and the state of 
war, which however sqjne men have con¬ 
founded, are as far distant as a state of peace, 

„ good-will, mutual assistance and preservation, 
and a state of enmity, malice, violence and 
mutual destruction, are one from another. Men 
living together according to reason, without a 
common superior on earth with authority to 
judge between them, is properly the state of 
nature.” In this state of nature all men are 
equal in the sense that they are endowed with 
certain natural, or inalienable, rights which no 
other individual may justifiably infringe, 
“when his own preservation comes not in com- 
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petition.” And then Locke went on to say: 
“The great and chief end . . . of men uniting 
into commonwealths, and putting themselves 
under government, is the preservation of their 
property. . . . And so, whoever has the legis¬ 
lative or supreme power of any common¬ 
wealth, is bound to govern by established 
standing laws, promulgated and known to the 
people; . . . and all this is to be directed to 
no other end but the peace, safety, and public 
good of the people.” 

The social contract, out of which govern¬ 
ment emerges, therefore is no surrender of 
individual fights. The fact is, citizens bind 


themselves to allegiance to the laws so long 
these laws do not infringe upon the origj 
purpose for which the society was establish 
Here, then, is the right to revolution—a ri 
which the Declaration of Independence 
affirmed. But within limits: it is revolut 
against tyrannical government that is jusi 
able and not revolution against men’s in 
feasible natural rights. And the greatest 
these is property. It was no wonder, later, t 
Locke was thoroughly acceptable to both 
Jeffersonians and the Hamiltonians. 

The selection here reprinted is from Lod 
Essay on Civil Government (1690). 


Of Civil Government 

BY JOHN LOCKE 


• . . I think it may not be amiss to set down what 
I take to be political power* That the power of a 
magistrate over a subject may be distinguished 
from that of a father over his children, a master 
over his servant, a husband over his wife, and a 
lord over his slave. All which distinct powers hap¬ 
pening sometimes together in the same man, if 
he be considered under these different relations, 
it may help us to distinguish these powers one 
from another, and show the difference* betwixt 
a ruler of a commonwealth, a father of a family, 
and a captain of a galley. 

Political power, then, I take to be a right of 
making laws, with penalties of death, and conse¬ 
quently all less penalties for the regulating and 
preserving of property, and of employing the 
force of the community in the execution or such 
laws, and in the defence of the commonwealth 
from foreign injury,* and all this only for the 
public good. 

Chapter II: Of the State of Nature 

To understand political power aright, and derive 
it from its original, we must consider what estate 
all men are naturally in, and that is, a state of 
perfect freedom to order their actions, and dis¬ 
pose of their possessions and persons as they think 
fit, within the bounds of the law of Nature, with¬ 
out asking leave or depending upon the will of 
any other man. 

A state also of equality, wherein all the power 
and jurisdiction is reciprocal, no one having more 
than another, there being nothing more evident 
than that creatures of the same species and rank, 


promiscuously born to all the same advantage 
Nature, and the use of the same faculties, sh< 
also be equal one amongst another, without : 
ordination or subjection, unless the lord and i 
ter of them all should, by anv manifest declara 
of his will, set one above another, and eonfei 
him, by an evident and clear appointment, an 
doubted right to dominion and sovereignty. 

But though this be a state of liberty, yet it is 
a state of licence; though man in that state 1 
an uncontrollable liberty to dispose of his pc 
or possessions, yet he has not liberty to des 
himself, or so much as any creature in his po 
sion, hut where some nobler use than its 
preservation calls for ir. 'The state of Nature 
a law of Nature to govern it, which obliges e 
one, and reason, which is that law, reaches all r 
kind who will but consult it, that being all e 
and independent, no one ought to harm anc 
in his life, health, liberty or possessions; for 
being all the workmanship of one omnipc 
and infinitely wise Maker; all the servants of 
sovereign Master, sent into the world by 
order and about His business; they are I Iis p 
erty, whose workmanship they are made to 
during His, not one another s pleasure. And 
ing furnished with like faculties, sharing a 
one community of Nature, there cannot be 
posed anv such subordination among us that 
authorise us to destroy one another, as if we 
made for one another’s uses, as the inferior i 
of creatures are for ours. F.very one as he is b< 
to preserve himself, and not to cpiit his station 
fully, so by the like reason, when his own pr 
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vation comes not in competition, ought he as 
much as he can to preserve the rest of mankind, 
and not unless it be to do justice on an offender, 
take away or impair the life, or what tends to the 
preservation of the life, the liberty, health, limb, 
or goods of another. 

And that all men may be restrained from invad¬ 
ing others’ rights, and from doing hurt to one an¬ 
other, and the law of Nature be observed, which 
willeth the peace and preservation of all mankind, 
the execution of the law of Nature is in that state 
put into every man’s hands, whereby every one 
has a right to punish the transgressors of that law 
to such a degree as may hinder its violation. For 
the law of Nature would, as all other laws that 
concern men in this world, be in vain if there were 
nobody that in the state bf Nature had a power to 
execute that law, and thereby preserve the in¬ 
nocent and restrain offenders; and if any one in 
the state of Nature may punish another for any 
evil he has done*, every one may do so. For in that 
state of perfect equality, where naturally there 
is no superiority of jurisdiction of one over an¬ 
other, what any may do, in prosecution of that 
law, every one must needs have a right to do. 

And thus, in the state of Nature, one man 
comes by a power over another, but yet no abso¬ 
lute of arbitrary power to use a criminal, when 
he has got him in his hands, according to the 
passionate heats or boundless extravagancy of his 
own will, but only to retribute to him so far as 
calm reason and conscience dictate, what is pro¬ 
portionate to his transgression, which is so much 
as may serve for reparation and restraint. For 
these two are the only reasons why one man may 
lawfully do harm to another, which is that we 
call punishment. In transgressing the law of Na¬ 
ture, the offender declares himself to live by an¬ 
other rule than that of reason and common equity, 
which is that measure God has set to the actions 
of men for their mutual security, and so he be¬ 
comes dangerous to mankind; the tie which is to 
secure them from injury and violence being 
slighted and broken by him, which being a tres¬ 
pass against the whole species, and the peace and 
safety*of it, provided for by the law of Nature, 
every man upon this score, by the right he hath to 
preserve mankind in general, may restrain, or 
where it is necessary, destroy things noxious to 
them, and so may bring such evil on any one who 
hath transgressed that law, as may make him re¬ 
pent the doing of it, and thereby deter him, and, 
by his example, others from doing the like mis¬ 
chief. And in this case, and upon this ground, 
every man hath a right to punish the offender, 
and be executioner of the law of Nature. . . . 
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To this strange doctrine—viz., That in the state 
of Nature every one has the executive power of 
the law of Nature—I doubt not but it will be ob¬ 
jected that it is unreasonable for men to be judges 
in their own cases, that self-love will make men 
partial to themselves and their friends; and, on the 
other side, ill-nature, passion, and revenge will 
carry them too far in punishing others, and hence 
nothing but confusion and disorder will follow, 
and that therefore God hath certainly appointed 
government to restrain the partiality and violence 
of men. I easily grant that civil government is the 
proper remedy for the inconveniences of the 
state of Nature, which must certainly be great 
where men may be judges in their own case, since 
it is easy to be imagined that he who was so unjust 
aj. to do his brother an injury will scarce be so 
just as to condemn himself for it. But I shall desire 
those who make this objection to remember that 
absolute monarchs are but men; and if govern¬ 
ment is to be the remedy of those evils which 
necessarily follow from men being judges in their 
own cases, and the state of Nature is therefore 
not to be endured, I desire to know what kind of 
government that is, and how much better it is 
than the state of Nature, where one man com¬ 
manding a multitude has the liberty to be judge 
in his own case, and may do to all his subjects 
whatever he pleases without the least question or 
control of those who execute his pleasure? and in 
whatsoever he doth, whether led by reason, mis¬ 
take, or passion, must be submitted to? which men 
in the state of Nature are not bound to do one 
to another. And if he that judges, judges amiss in 
his own or any other case, he is answerable for it 
to the rest of mankind. 

It is often asked as a mighty objection, where 
are, or ever were, there any men in such a state 
of Nature? To which it may suffice as an answer 
at present, that since all princes and rulers of 
“independent” governments all through the world 
are in a state of Nature, it is plain the world never 
was, nor never will be, without numbers of men 
in that state. I have named all governors of “in¬ 
dependent” communities, whether they are, or 
are not, in league with others; for it is not every 
compact that puts an end to the state of Nature 
between men, but only this one of agreemg to¬ 
gether mutually to enter into one community, 
and make one body politic; other promises and 
compacts men may make one with another, and 
yet still be in the state of Nature. The promises 
and bargains for truck, etc., between the two men 
in Soldania, in or between a Swiss and an Indian, 
in the woods of America, are binding to them, 
though they are perfectly in a state of Nature W 
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reference to one another for truth, and keeping 
of faith belongs to men as men, and not as mem¬ 
bers of society. 

To those that say there were never any men in 
the state of Nature, I will not only oppose the 
authority of the judicious Hooker, where he says, 
“the laws which have been hitherto mentioned” 
— Le n the laws of Nature—“do bind men abso¬ 
lutely, even as they are men, although they have 
never any settled fellowship, never any solemn 
agreement amongst themselves what to do or not 
to do; but for as much as we are not by ourselves 
sufficient to furnish ourselves with competent 
store of things needful for such a life as our Na¬ 
ture doth desire, a life fit for the dignity of man, 
therefore to supply those defects and imperfec¬ 
tions which are in us, as living single and solely by 
ourselves, we are naturally induced to seek com¬ 
munion and fellowship with others; this was the 
cause of men uniting themselves as first in politic 
societies.” But I, moreover, affirm that all men are 
naturally in that state, and remain so till, by their 
own consents, they make themselves members of 
some politic society, and I doubt not, in the sequel 
of this discourse, to make it very clear. 

Chapter V: Of Property 

Whether we cojisider natural reason, which tells 
us that men, being once bom, have a right to their 
preservation, and consequently to meat and drink 
and such other things as Nature affords for their 
subsistence, or “revelation,” which gives us an 
account of those grants God made of the world 
to Adam, and to Noah and his sons, it is very clear 
that God, as King David says, “has given the earth 
to the children of men,” given it to mankind in 
common. But, this being supposed, it seems to 
some a very great difficulty how any one should 
ever come to have a property in anything, I will 
not content myself to answer, that, if it be difficult 
to make out “property” upon a supposition that 
God gave the world to Adam and his posterity in 
common, it is impossible that any man but one 
universal monarch should have any “property” 
upon a supposition that God gave "the world to 
Adam and his heirs in succession, exclusive of all 
the rest of his posterity; but I shall endeavour to 
show how men might come to have a property in 
several parts of that which God gave to mankind 
in common, and that without any express com¬ 
pact of all the commoners. 

God, who hath given the world to men in com¬ 
mon, hath also given them reason to make use of it 
to the best advantage of life and convenience. The 
earth and all that is therein is given to men for the 
support and comfort of their being. And though 


all the fruits it naturally produces, and beasts it 
feeds, belong to mankind in common, as they are 
produced by the spontaneous hand of Nature, 
and nobody has originally a private dominion 
exclusive of the rest of mankind in any of them, 
as they are thus in their natural state, yet being 
given for the use of men, there must of necessity 
be a means to appropriate them some way or 
other before they can be of any use, or at all 
beneficial, to any particular men. The fruit or 
venison which nourishes the wild Indian, who 
knows no enclosure, and is still a tenant in com¬ 
mon, must be his, and so his— i.e., a part of him, 
that another can no longer have any right to it 
before it can do him any good for the support of 
his life. 

Though the earth and all inferior creatures be 
common to all men, yet every man has a “prop¬ 
erty” in his own “person.” This nobody has any 
right to but himself. The “labour” of his body 
and the “work” of his hands, we may say, are 
properly his. Whatsoever, then, he removes out 
of the state that Nature hath provided and left it 
in, he hafh mixed his labour with it, and joined 
to it something that is his own, and thereby makSs 
it his property. It being by him removed from 
the common state Nature placed it in, it hath by 
this labour something annexed to it that excludes 
the common right of other men. For this “labour” 
being the unquestionable property of the labourer, 
no man but he can have a right to what that is 
once joined to, at least where there is enough, 
and as good left in common for others. 

He that is nourished by the acorns he picked up 
under an oak, or the apples he gathered from the 
trees in the wood, has certainly appropriated 
them to himself. Nobody can deny but the nour¬ 
ishment is his. I ask, then, when did they begin to 
be his? when he digested? or when he ate? or 
when he boiled? or when he brought them home? 
or when he picked them up? And it is plain, if 
the first gathering made them not his, nothing 
else could. That labour put a distinction between 
them and common. That added something to 
them more than Nature, the common mother of 
all, had done, and so they became his private 
right. And will any one say he had no right to 
those acorns or apples he thus appropriated be¬ 
cause he had not the consent of all mankind to 
make them his? Was it a robbery thus to assume 
to himself what belonged to all in common? If 
such a consent as that was necessary, man had 
starved, notwithstanding the plenty God had 
given him. We see in commons, which remain so 
by compact, that it is the taking any part of what 
is common, and removing it out of the state Na- 
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ture leaves it in, which begins the property, with¬ 
out which the common is of no use. And the 
taking of this or that part does not depend on the 
express consent of all £!te commoners. Thus, the 
grass my horse has bit, the turfs my servant has 
cut, and the ore I have digged in any place, where 
I have a right to them in common with others, 
become my property without the assignation or 
consent of anybody. The labour that was mine, 
removing them out of that common stat£ they 
were in, hath fixed my property in them. 

By making an explicit consent of every com¬ 
moner necessary to any one’s* appropriating to 
himself any part of what is given in common. 
Children or servants could not cut the meat 
which their father or master had provided for 
them in common without assigning to every one 
his peculiar part. Though the water running in 
the fountain be every one’s, yet who can doubt 
but that in the pitcher is his only who drew it 
out? His labour hath taken it out of the hands 
of Nature where it was common, and belonged 
equally to all her children, and hath thereby ap¬ 
propriated it to himself. ... 

It will, perhaps, be objected to this, that if 
gathering the acorns or other fruits of the earth, 
etc., makes a right to them, then any one may 
engross as much as he will. To which I answer. 
Not so. The same law of Nature that does by 
this means give us property, does also bound that 
property too. “God has given us all things 
richly.” Is the voice of reason confirmed by in¬ 
spiration? But how far has He given it us “to 
enjoy”? As much as any one can make use of to 
any advantage of life before it spoils, so much 
he may by his labour fix a property in. Whatever 
is beyond this is more than his share, and belongs 
to others. Nothing was made by God for man to 
spoil or destroy. And thus considering the plenty 
of natural provisions there was a long time in the 
world, and the few spenders, and to how small a 
part of that provision the industry of one man 
could extend itself and engross it to the prejudice 
of others, especially keeping within the bounds 
set by reason of what might serve for his use, 
there could be then little room for quarrels or 
contentions about property so established. 

But the chief matter of property being now 
not the fruits of the earth and the beasts that sub¬ 
sist on it, but the earth itself, as that which takes 
in and carries with it all the rest, I think it is plain 
that property in that too is acquired as the former. 
As much land as a man tills, plants, improves, 
cultivates, and can use the product of, so much 
is his property. He by his labour does, as^ it were, 
enclose it from the common. Nor will it invali¬ 


date his right to say everybody else has an equal 
title to it, and therefore he cannot appropriate, 
he cannot enclose, without the consent of all his 
fellow-commoners, all mankind. God, when He 
gave the world in common to all mankind, com¬ 
manded man also to labour, and the penury of his 
condition required it of him. God and his reason 
commanded him to subdue the earth— i.e., im¬ 
prove it for the benefit of life and therein lay out 
something upon it that was his own, his labour. 
He that, in obedience to this command of God, 
subdued, tilled, and sowed any part of it, thereby 
annexed to it something that was his property, 
which another had no title to, nor could without 
injury take from him. 

Nor was this appropriation of any parcel of 
land, by improving it, any prejudice to any other 
man, since there was still enough and as good left, 
and more than the yet unprovided could use. So 
that, in effect, there was never the less left for 
others because of his enclosure for himself. For 
he that leaves as much as another can make use 
of does as good as take nothing at all. Nobody 
could think himself injured by the drinking of 
another man, though he took a good draught, 
who had a whole river of the same water left him 
to quench his thirst. And the case of land and 
water, where there is enough of both, is perfectly 
the same. 

God gave the world to men in common, but 
since He gave it them for their benefit and the 
greatest conveniences of life they were capable 
to draw from it, it cannot be supposed He meant 
it should always remain common and unculti¬ 
vated. He gave it to the use of the industrious and 
rational (and labour was to be his title of it); not 
to the fancy or covetousness of the quarrelsome 
and contentious. He that had as good left for his 
improvement as was already taken up needed not 
complain, ought not to meddle with what was al¬ 
ready improved by another’s labour; if he did it 
is plain he desired the benefit of another’s pains, 
which he had no right to, and not the ground 
which God had given him, in common with 
others, to labour on, and whereof there was as 
good left as that already possessed, and more than 
he knew what to do with, or his industry could 
reach to. 

It is true, in land that is common in England or 
any other country, where there are plenty of 
people under government who have money and 
commerce, no one can enclose or appropriate 
any part without the consent of all his fellow- 
commoners; because this is left common by com- 
pact—z.£.j by the law of the land, which is not to 
be violated. And, though it be common in respect 
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of some men, it is not so to all mankind, but is 
the joint propriety of this country, or this parish. 
Besides, the remainder, after such enclosure, 
would not be as good to the rest of the com¬ 
moners as the whole was, when they could all 
make use of the whole; whereas in the beginning 
and first peopling of the great common of the 
world it was quite otherwise. The law man was 
under was rather for appropriating. God com¬ 
manded, and his wants forced him to labour. That 
was his property, which could not be taken from 
him wherever he had fixed it. And hence subduing 
or cultivating the earth and having dominion, we 
see, are joined together. The one gave title to the 
other. So that God, by commanding to subdue, 
gave authority so far to appropriate. And the 
condition of human life, which requires labour 
and materials to work on, necessarily introduce 
private possessions. 

The measure of property Nature well set, by 
the extent of men’s labour and the conveniency 
of life. No man’s labour could subdue or appro¬ 
priate all, nor could his enjoyment consume more 
than a small part; so that it was impossible for 
any man, this way, to entrench upon the right of 
another or acquire to himself a property to the 
prejudice of his # neighbour, who would still have 
room for as good and as large a possession (after 
the other had taken out his) as before it was ap¬ 
propriated. Which measure did confine every 
man’s possession to a very moderate proportion, 
and such as he might appropriate to himself with¬ 
out injury to anybody in the first ages of the 
world, when men were more in danger to be 
lost, by wandering from their company, in the 
then vast wilderness of the earth than to be strait¬ 
ened for want of room to plant in. . . . 

Chapter VIII: Of the Beginning of Political 

Societies 

Men being, as has been said, by nature all free, 
equal, and independent, no one can be put out of 
this estate and subjected to the political power of 
another without his own consent, which is done 
by agreeing with other men, to join and unite into 
a community for their comfortable, safe, and 
peaceable living, one amongst another, in a secure 
enjoyment of their properties, and a greater se- 
- curity against any that are not of it. This any 
number of men may do, because it injures not the 
freedom of the rest; they are left, as they' were, 
in the liberty of the state of Nature. When any 
number of men have so consented to make one 
community or government, they are thereby 
presently incorporated, and make one body poli¬ 


tic, wherein the majority have a right to act and 
conclude the rest. 

For, when any number of men have, by the con¬ 
sent of every individual, made a community, they 
have thereby made that community one body, 
with a power to act as one body, which is only 
by the will and determination of the majority. 
For that which acts any community, being only 
the consent of the individuals of it, and it being 
one body, must move one way, it is necessary the 
body should move that way whither the greater 
force carries it, which is the consent of the ma¬ 
jority, or else it is impossible it should act or con¬ 
tinue one body, one community, which the con¬ 
sent of every individual that united into it agreed 
that it should; and so every one is bound by that 
consent to be concluded by the majority. And 
therefore we see that in assemblies empowered 
to act by positive laws where no number is set 
by that positive law which empowers them, the 
act of the majority passes for the act of the whole, 
and of course determines as having, by the law 
of Nature and reason, the power of the whole. 

And thus every man, by consenting with others 
to make one body politic under one government, 
puts himself under an obligation to every one of 
that society to submit to the determination of the 
majority, and to be concluded by it; or else this 
original compact, whereby he with others in¬ 
corporates into one society, would signify noth¬ 
ing, and be no compact if he be left free and under 
no other ties than he was in before in the state of 
Nature. For what appearance would there be of 
any compact? What new engagement if he were 
no farther tied by any decrees of the society than 
he himself thought fit and did actually consent to? 
This would be still as great a liberty as he himself 
had before his compact, or any one else in the 
state of Nature, who may submit himself and 
consent to any acts of it if he thinks fit. 

For if the consent of the majority shall not in 
reason be received as the act of the whole, and 
conclude every individual, nothing but the con¬ 
sent of every individual can make anything to 
be the act of the whole, which, considering the 
infirmities of health and avocations of business, 
which in a number though much less than that 
of a commonwealth, will necessarily keep many 
away from the public assembly; and the variety 
of opinions and contrariety of interests which un¬ 
avoidably happen iir all collections of men, it is 
next impossible ever to be had. And, therefore, 
if coming into society be upon such terms, it will 
be only like Cato’s coming into the theatre, tan - 
turn ut exiret. Such a constitution as this would 
make the mighty leviathan of a shorter duration 
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than the feeblest creatures, and not let it outlast 
the day it was born in, which cannot be supposed 
till we can think that rational creatures should 
desire and constitute societies only to be dissolved. 
For where the majority cannot conclude the rest, 
there they cannot act as one body, and conse¬ 
quently will be immediately dissolved again. 

Whosoever, therefore, out of a state of Nature 
unite into a community, must be understood to 
give up all the power necessary to the ends for 
which they unite into society to the majority of 
the community, unless they expressly agreed in 
any number greater than the majority. And this is 
done by barely agreeing tQ unite into one political 
society, which is all the compact that is, or needs 
be, between the individuals that enter into or 
make up a commonwealth. And thus, that which 
begins and actually constitutes any political so¬ 
ciety is nothing but the consent of any number 
of freemen capable of majority, to unite and in¬ 
corporate into such a society. And this is that, 
and that only, which did or could give beginning 
to any lawful government in the world. . . . 

Chapter IX: Of the Ends of Political Society 

and Government 

If man in the state of Nature be so free as has 
been said, if he be absolute lord of his own*person 
and possessions, equal to the greatest and subject 
to nobody, why will he part with his freedom, this 
empire, and subject himself to the dominion and 
control* of any other power? To which it is obvi¬ 
ous to answer, that though in the state of Nature 
he hath such a right, yet the enjoyment of it is 
very uncertain and constantly exposed to the in¬ 
vasion of others; for all being kings as much as 
he, every man his equal, and the greater part no 
strict observers of equity and justice, the enjoy¬ 
ment of the property he has in this state is very 
unsafe, very insecure. This makes him willing to 
quit this condition which, however free, is full of 
fears and continual dangers; and it is not without 
reason that he seeks out and is willing to join in 
society with others who are already united, or 
have a mind to unite for the mutual preservation 
of their lives, liberties and estates, which I call by 
the general name—property. 

The great and chief end, therefore, of men 
uniting into commonwealths, and putting them¬ 
selves under government, is the preservation of 
their property; to which in the state of Nature 
there are many things wanting. 

Firstly, there wants an established, settled, 
known law, received and allowed by common 
consent to be the standard of right and wrong, 
and the common measure to decide all contro¬ 


versies between them. For though the law of Na¬ 
ture be plain and intelligible to all rational crea¬ 
tures, yet men, being biased by their interest, as 
well as ignorant for want of study of it, are not apt 
to allow of it as a law binding to them in the ap¬ 
plication of it to their particular cases. 

Secondly, in the state of Nature there wants a 
known and indifferent judge, with authority to 
determine all differences according to the estab¬ 
lished law. For every one in that state being both 
judge and executioner of the law of Nature, men 
being partial to themselves, passion and revenge 
is very apt to carry them too far, and with too 
muchlheat in their own cases, as well as negligence 
and unconcernedness, make them too remiss in 
other men’s. 

Thirdly, in the state of Nature there often 
wants power to back and support the sentence 
when right, and to give it due execution. They 
who by any injustice offended will seldom fail^ 
where they are able by force to make good their 
injustice. Such resistance many times makes the 
punishment dangerous, and frequently destructive 
to those who attempt it. 

Thus mankind, notwithstanding all the privi¬ 
leges of the state of Nature, being but in an ill 
condition while they remain in it are quickly 
driven into society. Hence it comes to pass, that 
we seldom find any number of men live any time 
together in this state. The inconveniencies that 
they are therein exposed to by the irregular and 
uncertain exercise of the power every man has of 
punishing the transgressions of others, make them 
take sanctuary ujnder the established laws of gov¬ 
ernment, and therein seek the preservation of 
their property. It is this makes them so willingly 
give up every one his single power of punishing 
to be exercised by such alone as shall be appointed 
to it amongst them, and by such rules as the com¬ 
munity, or those authorised by them to that 
purpose, shall agree on. And in this we have the 
original right and rise of both the legislative and 
executive power as well as of the governments 
and societies themselves. 

For in the state of Nature to omit the liberty 
he has of innocent delights, a man has two powers. 
The first is to do whatsoever he thinks fit for the 
preservation of himself and others within the 
permission of the law of Nature; by which law, 
common to them all, he and all the rest of man¬ 
kind are one community, make up one society 
distinct from all other creatures, and were it not 
for the corruption and viciousness of degenerate 
men, there would be no need of any other, no 
necessity that men should separate from this great 
and natural community, and associate into lesser 
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combinations. The other power a man has in the 
state of Nature is the power to punish the crimes 
committed against that law. Both these he gives up 
when he joins in a private, if I may so call it, or 
particular political society, and incorporates into 
any commonwealth separate from the rest of 
mankind. 

The first power—viz., of doing whatsoever he 
thought fit for the preservation of himself and the 
rest of mankind, he gives up to be regulated by 
laws made by the society, so far forth as the 
preservation of himself and the rest of that so¬ 
ciety shall require; which laws of the society in 
many things confine the liberty he had by the law 
of Nature. 

Secondly, the power of punishing he wholly 
gives up, and engages his natural force, which he 
might before employ in the execution of the law 
of Nature, by his own single authority, as he 
•thought fit, to assist* the executive power of the 
society as the law thereof shall require. For being 
now in a new state, wherein he is to enjoy many 
conveniencies from the labour, assistance, and 
,society of others in the same community, as well 
as protection from its whole strength, he is to 
part also with as much of his natural liberty, in 
providing for himself, as the good, prosperity, and 
safety of the society shall require, which is not 
only necessary but just, since the other members 
of the society do the like. 

But though men when they enter into society 
give up the equality, liberty, and executive power 
they had in the state of Nature into the hands of 
the society, to be so far disposed of by the legis¬ 
lative as the good of the society shall require, yet 
it being only with an intention in every one the 
better to preserve himself, his liberty and prop¬ 
erty (for no rational creature can be supposed 
to change his condition with an intention to be 
worse), the power of the society or legislative 
constituted by them can never be supposed to 
extend farther than the common good, but is 
obliged to secure every one’s property by provid¬ 
ing against those three defects above mentioned 
that made the state of Nature so unsafe and un¬ 
easy. And so, whoever has the legislative or su¬ 
preme power of any commonwealth, is bound to 
govern by established standing laws, promulgated 
and known to the people, and not by extemporary 
decrees, by indifferent and upright judges, who 
are to decide controversies by those laws; and to 
employ the force of the community at home only 
in the execution of such laws, or abroad to prevent 
or redress foreign injuries and secure the com¬ 
munity from inroads and invasion. And all this to 


be directed to no other end but the peace, safety^ 
and public good of the people. 

Chapter XI: Of the Extent of the Legislative 

Power 

The great end of men’s entering into society be- 
ing the enjoyment of their properties in peace and 
safety, and the great instrument and means of 
that being the laws established in that society, the 
first and fundamental positive law of all common, 
wealths is the establishing of the legislative power, 
as the first and fundamental natural law which is 
to govern even the legislative. Itself is the preser¬ 
vation of the society and (as far as will consist 
with the public good) of every person in it. This 
legislative is not only the supreme power of the 
commonwealth, but sacred and unalterable in the 
hands where the community have once placed it. 
Nor can any edict of anybody else, in what form 
soever conceived, or by what power soever 
backed, have the force and obligation of a law 
which has not its sanction from that legislative 
which the public has chosen and appointed; for 
without this the law could mot have that which 
is absolutely necessary to its being a law, the con¬ 
sent of the society, over whom nobody can have 
a power to make laws but by their own consent 
and by authority received from them; and there¬ 
fore all the obedience, which by the most solemn 
ties any one can be obliged to pay, ultimately 
terminates in this supreme power, and is directed 
by those laws which it enacts. Nor can any oaths 
to any foreign power whatsoever, or any do¬ 
mestic subordinate power, discharge any member 
of the society from his obedience to the legisla¬ 
tive, acting pursuant to their trust, nor oblige 
him to any obedience contrary to the laws so 
enacted or farther than they do allow, it being 
ridiculous to imagine one can be tied ultimately 
to obey any power in the society which is not the 
supreme. 

Though the legislative, whether placed in one 
or more, whether it be always in being or only by 
intervals, though it be the supreme power in every 
commonwealth, yet, first, it is not, nor can possi¬ 
bly be, absolutely arbitrary over the lives. and 
fortunes of the people. For it being but the joint 
power of every member** of the society given up 
to that person or assembly which is legislator, it 
can be no more than those persons had in a state 
of Nature before they entered into society, and 
gave it up to the community. For nobody can 
transfer to another more power than he has in 
himself, and nobody has an absolute arbitrary 
power over himself, or over any other, to de- 
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stroy his own life, or take away the life or prop¬ 
erty of another. A man, as has been proved, 
cannot subject himself to the arbitrary power of 
another; and having, in the state of Nature, no 
arbitrary power over the life, liberty, or posses¬ 
sion of another, but only so much as the law of 
Nature gave him for the preservation of himself 
ancf the rest of mankind, this is all he doth, or can 
give up to the commonwealth, and by it to the 
legislative power, so that the legislative can have 
no more than this. Their power in the utmost 
bounds of it is limited to the public good of the 
society. It is a power that hath no other end but 
preservation, and therefore can never have a right 
to destroy, enslave, or designedly to impoverish 
the subjects; the obligations of the law of Nature 
cease not in society, but only in many cases are 
drawn closer, and have, by human laws, known 
penalties annexed to them to enforce their obser¬ 
vation. Thus the law of Nature stands as an 
eternal rule to all men, legislators as well as others. 
The rules that they make for other men's actions 
must, as well as their own and other men’s actions, 
be conformable to the law of Nature— i.e., to the 
will of God, of which that is a declaration, and the 
fundamental law of Nature being the preservation 
of mankind, no human sanction can be good or 
valid against it. 

Secondly, the legislative or supreme authority 
cannot assume to itself a power to rule by extem¬ 
porary arbitrary decrees, but is bound to dispense 
justice and decide the rights of the subject by 
promulgated standing laws, and known author¬ 
ised judges. For the law of Nature being unwrit¬ 
ten, and so nowhere to be found but in the minds 
of men, they who, through passion or interest, 
shall miscite or misapply it, cannot so easily be 
convinced of their mistake where there is no 
established judge; and so it serves not as it aught, 
to determine the rights and fence the properties 
of those that live under it, especially where every 
one is judge, interpreter, and executioner of it too, 
and that in his own case; and he that has right 
on his side, having ordinarily but his own single 
strength, hath not force enough to defend himself 
from injuries or punish delinquents. To avoid 
these inconveniencies which disorder men’s prop¬ 
erties in the state of Nature, men unite into so¬ 
cieties that they may have the united strength of 
the whole society to secure and defend their prop¬ 
erties, and may have standing rules to bound it 
by which every one may know what is his. To 
this end it is that men give up all their natural 
power to the society they enter into, and the 
community put the legislative power into such 
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hands as they think fit, with this trust, that they 
shall be governed by declared laws, or else their 
peace, quiet, and property will still be at the same 
uncertainty as it was in the state of Nature. 

Absolute arbitrary power, or governing with¬ 
out settled standing laws, can neither of them 
consist with the ends of society and government, 
which men would not quit the freedom of the 
state of Nature for, and tie themselves up under, 
were it not to preserve their lives, liberties, and 
fortunes, and by stated rules of right and property 
to secure their peace and quiet. It cannot be sup¬ 
posed that they should intend, had they a power 
so to do, to give any one or more an absolute 
arbitrary power over their persons and estates, 
and put a force into the magistrate’s hand to exe¬ 
cute his unlimited will arbitrarily upon them; this 
were to put themselves into a worse condition 
than the state of Nature, wherein they had a lib¬ 
erty to defend their right against the injuries of 
others, and were upon equal terms of force to 
maintain it, whether invaded by a single man or 
many in combination. Whereas by supposing they 
have given up themselves to the absolute arbitrary 
power and will of a legislator, they have disarmed 
themselves, and armed him to make a prey of 
them when he pleases; he being in a much worse 
condition that is exposed to the arbitrary power 
of one man who has the command of a hundred 
thousand than he that is exposed to the arbitrary 
power of a hundred thousand single men, nobody 
being secure, that his will who has such a com¬ 
mand is better than that of other men, though 
his force be a hundred thousand times stronger. 
And, therefore, whatever form the common¬ 
wealth is under, the ruling power ought to gov¬ 
ern by declared and received laws, and not by 
extemporary dictates and undetermined resolu¬ 
tions, for then mankind will be in a far worse 
condition than in the state of Nature if they shall 
have armed one or a few men with the joint 
power of a multitude, to force them to obey at 
pleasure the exorbitant and unlimited decrees of 
their sudden thoughts, or unrestrained, and till 
that moment, unknown wills, without having any 
measures set down which may guide and justify 
their actions. For all the power the government 
has, being only for the good of the society, as it 
ought not to be arbitrary and at pleasure, so it 
ought to be exercised by established and promul¬ 
gated laws, that both the people may know their 
duty, and be safe and secure within the limits of 
the law, and the rulers, too, kept within their due 
bounds, and not be tempted by the power they 
have in their hands to employ it to purposes, and 
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by such measures as they would not have known, 
and own not willingly. 

w Thirdly the supreme power cannot take trom 
any man any part of his property without his 
own consent. For the preservation of property 
being the end of government, and that for which 
men enter into society, it necessarily supposes and 
requires that the people should have property, 
without which they must be supposed to lose that 
by entering into society which was the end for 
which they entered into it; too gross an absurdity 
for any man to own. Men, therefore, in society 
having property, they have such a right to the 
goods, which by the law of the community are 
theirs, that nobody hath a right to take them, or 
any part of them, from them without their own 
consent; without this they have no property at 
all. For I have truly no property m that which 
another can by right take from me when he 
pleases against my consent. Hence it is a mistake 
to think that the supreme or legislative power of 
any commonwealth can do what it will, and dis¬ 
pose of the estates of the subject arbitrarily, or 
take any part of them at pleasure. This is not 
much to be feared in governments where the leg¬ 
islative consists wholly or in part in assemblies 
which are variable, whose members upon the 
dissolution of the assembly are subjects under the 
common laws of their country, equally with the 
rest. But in governments where the legislative is in 
one lasting assembly, always in being, or in one 
man as in absolute monarchies, there is danger 
still, that they will think themselves to have a 
distinct interest from the rest of the community, 
and so will be apt to increase their own riches 
and power by taking what they think fit from 
the people. For a man’s property is not at all se¬ 
cure, though there be good and equitable laws 
to set the bounds of it between him and his fellow- 
subjects, if he who commands those subjects have 
power to take from any private man what part 
he pleases of his property, and use and dispose of 
it as he thinks good. . . 

But government, into whosesoever hands it is 
put, being as I have before showed, entrusted with 
this condition, and for this end, that men might 
have and secure their properties, the prince or 
senate, however it may have power to make laws 
for the regulating of property between the sub¬ 
jects one amongst another, yet can never have a 
power to take to themselves the whole, or any 
part of the subjects’ property, without their own 
consent; for this would be in effect to leave them 
no property at all. And to let us see that even 
absolute power, where it is necessary, is not arbi¬ 
trary by being absolute, but is still limited by that 


reason, and confined to those ends which required 
it in some cases to be absolute, we need look no 
farther than the common practice of martial dis¬ 
cipline. For the preservation of the army, and in 
it of the whole commonwealth, requires abso¬ 
lute obedience to the command of every superior 
officer, and it is justly death to disobey or dispute 
the most dangerous or unreasonable of them;'but 
yet we see that neither the sergeant that could 
command a soldier to march up to the mouth of a 
cannon, or stand in a breach where he is almost 
sure to perish, can command that soldier to give 
him one penny of his money; nor the general that 
can condemn hint, to death for deserting his post, 
or not obeying the most desperate orders, cannot 
yet with all his absolute power of life and death 
dispose of one farthing of that soldier’s estate, or 
seize one jot of his goods; whom yet he can com¬ 
mand anything, and hang for the least disobedi¬ 
ence. Because such a blind obedience is necessary 
to that end for which the commander has his 
power—viz., the preservation of the rest, but the 
disposing of his goods has nothing to do with it. 

It is true governments cannot be supported 
without great charge, and it is fit every one who 
enjoys his share of the protection should pay out 
of his estate his proportion for the maintenance 
of it. But still it must be with his own consent— 
i.e., the consent of the majority, giving it either 
by themselves or their representatives chosen by 
them; for if any one shall claim a power to lay 
and levy taxes on the people by his own authority, 
and without such consent of the people, he 
thereby invades the fundamental law of property, 
and subverts the end of government. For what 
property have I in that which another may by 
right take when he pleases to himself? 

Fourthly. The legislative cannot transfer the 
power of making laws to any other hands, for it 
being but a delegated power from the people, they 
who have it cannot pass it over to others. The 
people alone can appoint the form of the com¬ 
monwealth, which is by constituting the legis¬ 
lative, and appointing in whose hands that shall 
be. And when the people have said, “We will sub- 
mit, and be governed by laws made by such men, 
and in such forms” nobody else can say other 
shall make laws for them; nor can they be bound 
by any laws but such as are enacted by those 
whom they have chosen and authorised to make 

laws for them. , _ ., 

These are the bounds which the trust that is put 

in them by the society and the law of Go an 

Nature have set to the legislative P° w ®f 

commonwealth, in all forms of g ov ®f^ established 
They are to govern by promulgated established 
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laws, not to be varied in particular cases, but to 
have one rule for rich and poor, for the favourite 
at Court, and the countryman at plough. Sec¬ 
ondly: These laws also ought to be designed for 
no other end ultimately but the good of the peo¬ 
ple. Thirdly: They must not raise taxes on the 
property of the people without the consent of 
the people given by themselves or their deputies. 
And this properly concerns only such govern¬ 
ments where the legislative is always in being, 
or at least where the people have not reserved 
any part of the legislative to deputies, to be from 
time to time chosen by themselves. Fourthly: 
Legislative neither must nor can transfer the 
power of making laws to anybody else, or place 
it anywhere but where the people have. 

Chapter XIX: Of the Dissolution of Govern¬ 
ment • 

He that will, with any clearness, speak of the 
dissolution of government, ought in the first place 
to distinguish between the dissolution of the so¬ 
ciety and the dissolution of the government. That 
which makes the community, and brings men out 
of the loose state of Nature into one politic so¬ 
ciety, is the agreement which every one has with 
the rest to incorporate and act as one body, and 
so be one distinct* commonwealth. The usual, and 
almost only way whereby this union is dissolved, 
is the inroad of foreign force making a conquest 
upon them. For in that case (not being able to 
maintain and support themselves as one entire 
and independent body) the union belonging to 
that body, which consisted therein, must neces¬ 
sarily cease, and so every one return to the state 
he was in before, wj£ a liberty to shift for him¬ 
self and provide for his own safety, as he thinks 
fit, in some other society. Whenever the society 
is dissolved, it is certain the government of that 
society cannot remain. Thus conquerors’ swords 
often cut up governments by the roots, and 
mangle societies to pieces, separating the subdued 
or scattered multitude from the protection of and 
dependence on that society which ought to have 
preserved them from violence. The world is too 
well instructed in, and too forward to allow of 
this way of dissolving of governments, to need 
any more to be said of it; and there wants not 
much argument to prove that where the society 
is dissolved, the government cannot remain; that 
being as impossible as for the frame of a house to 
subsist when the materials of it are scattered and 
displaced by a whirlwind, or jumbled into a con¬ 
fused heap by an earthquake. 

Besides this overturning from without, govern¬ 
ments are dissolved from within: 
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First. When the legislative is altered, civil so¬ 
ciety being a state of peace amongst those who 
are of it, from whom the state of war is excluded 
by the umpirage which they have provided in 
their legislative for the ending all differences that 
may arise amongst any of them; it is in their legis¬ 
lative that the members of a commonwealth are 
united and combined together into one coherent 
living body. This is the soul that gives form, life, 
and unity to the commonwealth; from hence the 
several members have their mutual influence, sym¬ 
pathy, and connection; and therefore when the 
legislative is broken, or dissolved, dissolution and 
death follows. For the essence and union of the 
society consisting in having one \yill, the legisla¬ 
tive, when once established by the majority, has 
the declaring and, as it were, keeping of that will. 
The constitution of the legislative is the first and 
fundamental act of society, whereby provision is 
made for the continuation of their union under 
the direction of persons and bonds of laws, made 
by persons authorised thereunto, by the consent 
and appointment of the people, without which no 
one man, or number of men, amongst them can 
have authority of making laws that shall be bind¬ 
ing to the rest. When any one, or more, shall take 
upon them to make laws whom the people have 
not appointed so to do, they make laws without 
authority, which the people are not therefore 
bound to obey; by which means they come again 
to be out of subjection, and may constitute to 
themselves a new legislative, as they think best, 
being in full liberty to resist the force of those 
who, without authority, would impose anything 
upon them. Every one is at the disposure of his 
own will, when those who had, by the delegation 
of the society, the declaring of the public will, 
are excluded from it, and others usurp the place 
who have no such authority or delegation. 

This being usually brought about by such in the 
commonwealth, who misuse the power they have, 
it is hard to consider it aright, and know at whose 
door to lay it, without knowing the form of gov¬ 
ernment in which it happens. Let us suppose, then, 
the legislative placed in the concurrence of three 
distinct persons:—First, a single hereditary person 
having the constant, supreme, executive power, 
and with it the power of convoking and dissolving 
the other two within certain periods of time. 
Secondly, an assembly of hereditary* nobility. 
Thirdly, an assembly of representatives chosen, 
pro tempore, by the people. Such a form of gov¬ 
ernment supposed, it is evident: 

First, that when such a single person or prince 
sets up his own arbitrary will in place of the laws 
which are the will of the society declared by the 
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legislative, then the legislative is changed. For that 
being, in effect, the legislative whose rules and 
laws are put in execution, and required to be 
obeyed, when other laws are set up, and other 
rules pretended and enforced than what the legis¬ 
lative, constituted by the society, have enacted, it 
is plain that the legislative is changed. Whoever 
introduces new laws, not being thereunto author¬ 
ised, by the fundamental appointment of the so¬ 
ciety, or subverts the old, disowns and overturns 
the power by which they were made, and so sets 
up a new legislative. 

Secondly, when the prince hinders the legisla¬ 
tive from assembling in its due time, or from act¬ 
ing freely, pursuant to those ends for which it was 
constituted, the legislative is altered. For it is not 
a certain number of men—no, nor their meeting, 
unless they have also freedom of debating and 
leisure of perfecting what is for the good of the 
society, wherein the legislative consists; when 
these are taken away, or altered, so as to deprive 
the society of the due exercise of their power, the 
legislative is*truly altered. For it is not names that 
constitute governments, but the use and exercise 
of those powers that were intended to accompany 
them; so that he who takes away the freedom, or 
hinders the acting of the legislative in its due sea¬ 
sons, in effect takes away the legislative, and puts 
an end to the government. 

Thirdly, when, by the arbitrary power of the 
prince, the electors or ways of election are altered 
without the consent and contrary to the common 
interest of the people, there also the legislative is 
altered. For if others than those whom the society 
hath authorised thereunto do choose, or in an¬ 
other way than what the society hath prescribed, 
those chosen are not the legislative appointed by 
the people. 

Fourthly, the delivery also of the people into 
the subjection of a foreign power, either by the 
prince or by the legislative, is certainly a change 
of the legislative, and so a dissolution of the gov¬ 
ernment. For the end why people entered into 
society being to be preserved one entire, free, in¬ 
dependent society, to be governed by its own laws, 
this is lost whenever they are given up into the 
power of another. 

Why, in such a constitution as this, the dissolu¬ 
tion of the government in these cases is to be im¬ 
puted to the prince is evident, because he, having 
the force, treasure, and offices of the State to em¬ 
ploy, and often persuading himself or being flat¬ 
tered by others, that, as supreme magistrate, he is 
incapable of control; he alone is in a condition to 
make great advances towards such changes under 
pretence of lawful authority, and has it in his 


hands to terrify or suppress opposers as factious, 
seditious, and enemies to the government; whereas 
no other part of the legislative, or people, is ca¬ 
pable by themselves to attempt any alteration of 
the legislative without open and visible rebellion, 
apt enough to be taken notice of, which, when it 
prevails, produces effects very little different from 
foreign conquest. Besides, the prince, in such a 
form of government, having the power of dis¬ 
solving the others parts of the legislative, and 
thereby rendering them private persons, they can 
never, in opposition to him, or without his con¬ 
currence, alter the legislative by a law, his consent 
being necessary to give any of their decrees that 
sanction. But yet so far as the other parts of the 
legislative any way contribute to any attempt 
upon the government, and do either promote, or 
not, what lies in them, hinder such designs, they 
are guilty, and partake in this, which is certainly 
the greatest crime men can be guilty of one 
towards another. 

There is one way more whereby such a govern¬ 
ment may be dissolved, and that is: When he who 
has the supreme executive power neglects and 
abandons that charge, so that the laws already 
made can no longer be put in execution; this is 
demonstratively to reduce all to anarchy, and so 
effectively to dissolve the government. For laws 
not being made for themselves, but to be, by their 
execution, the bonds of the society to keep every 
part of the body politic in its due place and func¬ 
tion. When that totally ceases, the government 
visibly ceases, and the people become a confused 
multitude without order or connection. Where 
there is no longer the administration of justice for 
the securing of men’s righfH nor any remaining 
power within the community to direct the force, 
or provide for the necessities of the public, there 
certainly is no government left. Where the laws 
cannot be executed it is all one as if there were 
no laws, and a government without laws is, I sup¬ 
pose, a mystery in politics inconceivable to human 
capacity, and inconsistent with human society. 

In these, and the like cases, when the govern¬ 
ment is dissolved, the people are at liberty to pro¬ 
vide for themselves by erecting a new legislative 
differing from the other by the change of persons, 
or form, or both, as they shall find it most for their 
safety and good. For the society can never, by the 
fault of another, lose the native and original right 
it has to preserve itself, which can only be done 
by a settled legislative and a fair and impartial ex¬ 
ecution of the laws made by it. But the state of 
mankind is not so miserable that they are not ca¬ 
pable of using this remedy till it be too late to look 
for any. To tell people they may provide for 
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ccruing the legislurivc in general holds true also 
concerning the supreme executor, who having a 
double trust put in him, both to have a part in 
the legislative and the supreme execution of the 
law, acts against both, when he goes about to set 
up his own arbitrary will as the law of the soci¬ 
ety, He acts also contrary to his trust when he 
employs the force, treasure, and olHces of the so¬ 
ciety to corrupt the representatives and gain them 
to his purposes, when he openly pre-engages the 
electors, and prescribes, to their choice, such 
\\ hunt he has, by solicitation, threats, promises, 
or otherwise, won to his designs, and employs 
them to bring in such who have promised be¬ 
forehand what to vote and what to enact. Thus to 
regulate candidates and electors, and new model 
the wavs of election, what is it hut to cut up the 
gmeminent bv the roots, and poison the very 
fountain of public security? For the people hav¬ 
ing reserved to themselves the choice of their 
representatives as the fence to their properties, 
could do it for no other end hut that they might 
always he freely chosen, and so chosen, freely act 
and ail vise as the necessity of the commonwealth 
and the public good should, upon examination and 
mature debate," be judged to require, litis, those 
who give their votes before they hear the debate, 
and have weighed the reasons on all sides, are not 
ca|tahle of doing. To prepare such an assembly as 
this, and endeavour to sit up the declared abettors 
of bis ow n will, for the true representatives of the 
people, and the lawmakers of the society, is cer¬ 
tainly as great a breach of trust, and as perfect a 
declaration of a design to subvert the government, 
as is possible to be" met with. To which, if one 
shall add rewards and punishments visibly em¬ 
ployed to the same end, and all the arts of per¬ 
verted law made use of to take off and destroy 
all that stand in the way of such a design, and will 
not oomph and consent to betray the liberties of 
their country, it will he past doubt: what is doing. 
What power they ought to have in the society 
who thus employ it contrary to the trust went 
along with it in trs first institution, is easy to de¬ 
termine^ anil one cannot hut see that lie who has 
once attempted any such thing as this cannot any 
longer be trusted. ... # 

Here ir is like the common question will be 
made: Who shall he judge whether the prince or 
legislative act contrary to their trust? This, per¬ 
haps, ill affected and* factious men may spread 
amongst the people, when the prince only makes 
use of his due prerogative. 1 o this I reply, I he 
people shall he judge; for who shall be judge 
wltcther his trustee or deputy acts well and ac- 
cording to tlte mist reposed in him, but he who 
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deputes him and must, by having deputed him, 
have still a power to discard him when he fails 
in his trust? If this be reasonable in particular 
cases of private men, why should it be otherwise 
in that of the greatest moment, where the welfare 
of millions Is concerned and also where the evil, 
if not prevented, is greater, and the redress very 
difficult, dear, and dangerous? 

But, farther, this question, Who shall be judge? 
cannot mean that there is no judge at all. For 
where there is no judicature on earth to decide 
controversies amongst men, God in heaven is 
judge. He alone, it is true, is judge of the right. 
But every man is judge for himself, as in all other 
cases so in this, whether another hath put himself 
into a state of war with him, and whether he 
should appeal to the supreme Judge, as Jephtha 
did. 

If a controversy arise betwixt a prince and some 
of the people in a matter where the law is silent or 
doubtful, and the thing be of great consequence, I 
should think the proper umpire in such a case 
should be the body of the people. For in such 
cases where the prince hath a trust reposed in him, 
and is dispensed from the common, ordinary rules 
of the law, there, if any men find themselves ag¬ 
grieved, and think the prince acts contrary to, or 
beyond that trust, who so proper to judge as the 
body of the people (who at first lodged that trust 
m him) how far they meant it should extend? But 
if the prince, or whoever they be in the adminis¬ 
tration, decline that way of determination, the ap¬ 


peal then lies nowhere but to Heaven. Force be¬ 
tween either persons who have no known superior 
on earth, or which permits no appeal to a judge 
on earth, being properly a state of war, wherein 
the appeal lies only to Heaven; and in that state 
the injured party must judge for himself when he 
will think fit to make use of that appeal and put 
himself upon it. 

To conclude. The power that every individual 
gave the society when he entered into it can never 
revert to the individuals again, as long as the so¬ 
ciety lasts, but will always remain in the com¬ 
munity; because without this there can be no com¬ 
munity-no commonwealth, which is contrary to 
the original agreement; so also when the society 
hath placed the legislative in any assembly of men, 
to continue in them and their successors, with di¬ 
rection and authority for providing such succes¬ 
sors, the legislative can never revert to the people 
whilst that government lasts; because, having pro¬ 
vided a legislative with power to continue for 
ever, they have given up their political power to 
the legislative, and cannot resume it. But if they 
have set limits to the duration of their legislative, 
and made this supreme power in any person or 
assembly only temporary; or else when, by the 
miscarriages of those in authority, it is forfeited; 
upon the forfeiture of their rulers, or at the de¬ 
termination of the time set, it reverts to the soci¬ 
ety, and the people have a right to act as supreme, 
and continue the legislative in themselves or place 
it in a new form, or new hands, as they think good. 
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VIRGINIA 


Out of the mass of restless and frequently 
unhappy men and women—dispossessed copy- 
holders, ambitious small merchants and land¬ 
lords, apprentices, sailors, craftsmen* and sol¬ 
diers—came most of the colonists who reached 
Virginia and there established England's first 
permanent settlement on the North American 
mainland. The Virginia Company of London, 
which financed that settlement, was chartered 
in 1606 by James I and given the right to trade 
and colonize in the unknown country that 
Walter Raleigh had named for Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. Among the leaders of the venture was 
Captain John Smith (1580-1631). Smith was 
bom into one of those yeoman families among 
which Brooks Adams found England’s empire 
builders. Smith went off to the Flanders wars, 
fought in the armies of Sigismund Bathori and, 
by his own account, was captured by the 
Turks and freed because his purchaser’s chief 
wife interceded for him. Whether John Smith 
spoke the truth or was only a masterful liar, 
he returned to England in 1605, won the con¬ 
fidence of the Virginia Company’s backers, 
enlisted in the expedition and was named one 
of the colony’s directors in the secret sailing 
orders. The story of Captain John Smith’s 
struggles to keep his gentlemen at work, his 
quarrels and his return to England after his 
victory are better known than his efforts to en¬ 
list general interest in “the New World which 
is Virginia.” 


In 1612, Smith wrote of the land he had first 
seen five years before. There is the excitement 
of discovery in Smith’s story. For the first 
time, one reads an Englishman’s account of 
the variable and thunderous American climate, 
of the acridity of a green persimmon and the 
deer “differing nothing from ours.” There'may 
be mines in Virginia, but we had no skilled 
men to make sure, Smith says, and he goes on 
to tell how the forest was felled and the first 
crop of corn put in. He describes the Indians, 
few in number to have the use of so much fine 
land, strong men, crafty, able and covetous of 
cheap goods. The country over which they 
hunt is a pleasant land, fertile, well watered 
and potentially a good source of the iron, pot¬ 
ash, and flax for which England now spends 
treasure in Russia, Poland, and Sweden. 

Two years after Smith published his descrip¬ 
tion of Virginia, he returned to explore the 
New England coast. It is to him that the map 
owes the names of Plymouth and Cape Cod. 
Smith’s next efforts at voyaging were not for¬ 
tunate. Weather and illness thwarted his at¬ 
tempt to sail in 1615 and, later, in 1617. The 
last fifteen years of his life were given to proj¬ 
ects and writing, much of it concerning Vir¬ 
ginia and, among that, the story of Powhatan’s, 
daughter, Pocahontas. 

The selection Is from J. Franklin Jameson, 
ed., Original Narratives of American History, 
Vol. V (New York, 1907). 


Description of Virginia 

BY JOHN SMITH 

Virginia is a Country in America, that lyeth be- the great Ocean . On the South lveth Florida: on 
tweene the degrees of 34 and 44 of the north lati- the North nova Francia. As for the West thereof 
tude. The bounds thereof on the East side are the limits are unknowne. Of all this country wee 
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rive™ m d brook,, a r™^ 

our Lord, 1606. And this is under the degrees 27 fnr rlf eaSantI £ mt0 a faire Bay compassed but 
38. and 39. The temperature of this countrie doth Bn d 7 r T°R h WItb fruitfu11 and delightsome 
agree well with Enflish constitutions being once met andsmSf, are many Isles both 

seasoned to the country. Which appeared bv thk nfrL™ 1 ’ I ® WOod ^ some P la ine, most 

that though by many occasions our people fell xwi? ^ and n0t inhabited ' This Bay lieth 
sicke; yet did they recover hv inC. ™ North and South in which the water floweth 


sicke; yet did they 

and continued m health, though there were other 

&r n r;Trt to hav ' made s£ 

out even to end their dales, etc. 

The sommer is hot as in Spaine; the winter 
colde as m Fraunce or England. The. heat of som¬ 
ite cool. tT*’ JUlle ’ and AugUSt ’ but c °mmonly 

he!t Th! Breeses asswage the vehemencie of the 
heat. The chiefe of winter is halfe December Jan¬ 
uary, February, and halfe March. The colde is ex- 
treame sharpe, but here the proverbe is true that 
no extreame long continueth. 

In the yeare 1607. was an extraordinary frost in 
most of Europe, and this frost was founde asex- 
txeame in Virginia. But the next yeare for 8 or 

as So*mmerf ^ *'***'*' ° ther H daieS would be 

3re varkble ’ bu c the like thun¬ 
der and lightning to purifie the aire, I have sel- 
me either seene or heard in Europe. From the 

and 1 heat C The 6 N 6 Sf®" 6 ® ^ with Sunder 
cooled I h Northwest winde is commonly 

rh. iv u • r ‘u g6th faire weather w hh it. From 

and^outh'r Z “ Id ’ and from the East 

^South-East 35 fr ° m thC Barmadas ’ f ogs and 

mucTrJw 5 ^ grCat droughts - other tj mes 
much raine, yet great necessity of neither bv 

reason we see not but that all the variety of need- 
full fruits in Eurone h. rh.„ _/ , 


- m wiuui cne water noweth 

ne^e 200 miles and hath a channell for 140 miles, 
of depth betwixt 7 and I5 fadome, holding in 
breadth for themost part 10 or 14 miles. From 
the head of the Bay at the north, the land is moun- 
tanous, and so m a manner from thence by a South- 
west line; So that the more Southward, the farther 
the Bay are those mounetaines. From 
which, fall certame brookes, which after come to 

rT\? ri T paI1 , navl g able rivers. These run from 

“ t0 the South east > and so into the 
west side of the Bay, where the fall of every River 
is within 20 or 1 j miles one of an other. 

. u 6 are of diverse natures, for at 

the head of the Bay the rockes are of a composi- 
t on like miln-stones. Some of marble, &c. And 
many peeces of christall we found as throwne 
r by wate r from the mountaines. For in win- 
ter these mountaines are covered with much snow, 
and when it dissolved! the waters fall with such 
violence, that it causeth great inundations in the 
• rOW valle >; es which yet is scarce perceived be- 
ng once m the rivers. These waters wash from 
the rocks such glistering tinctures that the ground 

Scks ! P i T SCe T th aS guilded ’ where b m b the 
that herm a ar f so T^dem to behold, 

Derided ’^ gemenCS then ours might have beene 
perswaded, they contained more than probabili- 

ues. The vesture of the earth in most places doeth 

lX ?n/ F0Ve ?V namre 0f P soiIe to be 

lusty and verv __r .» . 


manifestly prove 

by the industry of men, as appeared! By those \ 7 e found^n dte 7 The C ° ul ° r ° f the earth w e 
there planted. 7 WC pl ff S ’ resembIe th bole Armo- 

There is but one entraunce by sea into this ^ ad J emnia > Fullers earth, marie, 

country, and that is at the mouth of a very goodly or th ™, T* a PP earan ces. But generally 
Bay, the w.denesse whereof is neare i L some nwf” ?“ ^ 18 3 black sand 7 mould, 

miles. The cape on the South side is called Cape verv barren 7 3 ffV ™, 7 clay ’ ln other P laces a 
Henry m honour of our most noble Prince. The bv the vw graye /' But *e best ground is knowne 

shew of the land there, is a white hilly sand like tremor !h d “ bea 5 eth ’ as b y the greatnesse of 
unto the Dnwnpc _ . trees or abundance of weedes, &c 


— — « a. wmte niily sand like 

unto the Downes, and along the shores great plen¬ 
ty of Pines and Firres. S P 

The north Cape is called Cape Charles in hon- 

cZrL rh W ° rthy ° uke of Yorke - Within is a 
ountry that may have the prerogative over the 

most pleasant places of Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
America, for large and pleasant navigable rivers- 
heaven and earth never agreed better to W 
a place for mans habitation being of our consti- 
mtions, were it fully manured and inhabited by 
industrious people. Here are mountaines, hils. 


*-- vvuwCb, tXC. 

but snrh 0U f try “ T' mountanous nor yet low 
but such pleasant plaine hils and fertle valleyes 

conveniVnrl 7 cr .°f 1I J;S. an other > and watered 7 so 
tTl^Inr 7 W f h thelr sweete bro °kes and chris- 
Se riv. n rf ’ 38 aft 2t S f lfe had devised them. By 
r r many Pkine marishes containing 
so ™ IOO > s °me 200 Acres, some more^ 
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Of such things which are naturall in Virginia 
and how they use them .—Virginia doth afford 
many excellent vegitables and living Creatures, 
yet grasse there is little or none but what groweth 
in lowe Marishes: for all the Countrey is over- 
growne with trees, whose droppings continually 
turneth their grasse to weedes, by reason of the 
rancknesse of the ground; which would soone be 
amended by good husbandry. The wood that is 
most common is Oke and Walnut: many of their 
Okes are so tall and straight, that they will beare 
two foote and a halfe square of good timber for 
20 yards long. Of this wood there is 2 or 3 several! 
kinds. The Acornes of one kind, whose barke is 
more white then the other, is somewhat sweetish; 
which being boyled halfe a day in severall waters, 
at last afford a sweete oyle, which they keep in 
goards to annoint their heads and joints. The fruit 
they eate, made in bread or otherwise. There is 
also some Elme, some black walnut tree, and some 
Ash: of Ash and Elme they make sope Ashes. If 
the trees be very great, the ashes will be good, and 
melt to hard lumps: but if they be small, it will 
be but powder, and not so good as the other. Of 
walnuts there is 2 or 3 kindes: there is a kinde of 
wood we called Cypres, because both the wood, 
the fruit, and leafe did most resemble it; and of 
those trees there are some neere 3 f^dome about 
at the root, very straight, and 50, 60, or 80 foot 
without a braunch. By the dwelling of the Savages 
are some great Mulbery trees; and in some parts of 
the Countrey, they are found growing naturally in 
prettie groves. There was an assay made to make 
silke, and surely the wormes prospered excellent 
well, till the master workeman fell sicke: dur¬ 
ing which time, they were eaten with rats. 

In some parts, were found some Chesnuts whose 
wild fruit equalize the best in France, Spaine, Ger¬ 
many, or Italy, to their tasts that had tasted them 
all. Plumbs there are of 3 sorts. The red and white 
are like our hedge plumbs: but the other, which 
they call Putchamins , grow as high as a Palmeta. 
The fruit is like a medler; it is first greene, then 
yellow, and red when it is ripe: if it be not ripe it 
will drawe a mans mouth awrie with much tor¬ 
ment; but when it is ripe, it is as delicious as an 
Apricock. 

They have Cherries, and those are much like a 
Damsen; but for their tastes and colour, we called 
them Cherries. We see some few Crabs, but very 
small and bitter. Of vines, great abundance in 
many parts, that climbe the toppes of the highest 
trees in some places, but these beare but fewe 
grapes. But by the rivers and Savage habitations 
where they are not overshadowed from the sunne, 
they are covered with fruit, though never pruined 


nor manured. Of those hedge grapes, wee made 
neere 20 gallons of wine, which was neare as good 
as your French Brittish wine, but certainely they 
would prove good were they well manured. 
There is another sort of grape neere as great as a 
Cheery, this they call Messaminnes; they bee fatte, 
and the juyce thicker neither doth the tast so well 
please when they are made in wine. They have a 
small fruit growing on little trees, husked like a 
Chesnut, but the fruit most like a very small 
acorne. This they call Chechinquamins> which 
they esteeme a great daintie. They have a berry 
much like our gooseberry, in greatnesse, colour, 
and tast; those they call Rawcomenes , and doe 
eat them raw or boyled. Of these naturall fruits 
they live a great part of the yeare, which they use 
in this manner. The walnuts, Chesnuts, Acornes, 
and Chechinquamens are dryed to keepe. When 
they need them, they breake them betweene two 
stones, yet some part of the walnut shels will 
cleave to the fruit. Then doe they dry them againe 
upon a mat over a hurdle. After, they put it into 
a morter of wood, and beat it very small: that 
done, they mix it with water, that the shels may 
sinke to the bottome. This water will be coloured 
as milke; which they cal Pawcohiscora, and keepe 
it for their use. The fruit like medlers, they call 
Putchamins , they cast uppon hurdles on a mat, 
and preserve them as Pruines. Of their Chesnuts 
and Chechinquamens boyled 4 houres, they make 
both broath and bread for their chiefe men, or at 
their greatest feasts. Besides those fruit trees, there 
is a white populer, and another tree like unto it, 
that yeeldeth a very cleere and an odoriferous 
Gumme like Turpentine, which some called Bal- 
som. There are also Cedars and Saxafras trees. 
They also yeeld gummes in a small proportion of 
themselves. Wee tryed conclusions to extract it 
out of the wood, but nature afforded more then 
our arts. 

In the watry valleyes groweth a berry, which 
they call Ocoughtanamnis, very much like unto 
Capers.' These they dry in sommer. When they 
will eat them, they boile them neare halfe a day; 
for otherwise they differ not much from poyson. 
Mattoume groweth as our bents do in meddows. 
The seede is not much unlike to rie, though much 
smaller. This they use for a dainty bread buttered 
with deare suet. 

During Somer there are either strawberries 
which ripen in April; or mulberries which ripen 
in May and June, Raspises, hurtes, or a fruit that 
the Inhabitants call Maracocks y which is a pleasant 
wholsome fruit much like a lemond. Many 
hearbes in the spring time there are commonly 
dispersed throughout the woods, good for brothes 
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md sailers, as Violets, Purslin, Sorrell, &c. Be¬ 
sides n, any we used whose names we know not. 

The elnefe roort* they have for foode is called 
Tfichisboit^he. It groweth like a flagge in low 
iwuiiy freshes. In one day a Savage will gather 
s.iffkienf for a weeke. These rootes are much of 
the greatnes anti taste of Potatoes. They use to 
cove it a great many of them with oke leaves and 
feme, and then cover all with earth in the manner 
of a eolepit; over it, on each side, they continue a 
great fire 24 homes before they dare eat it. Raw 
it is no better then poison, and being roasted, ex¬ 
cept it be tender and the heat abated, or sliced and 
dried in the sun, mixed with sorrell and meale or 
sudh like, it will prickle and torment the throat 
cxtreamcly, and yet in sommer they use this ordi¬ 
narily for bread. 

The}* have an other roote which they call 
as thother feedeth the body, so this 
curetb their hurts and diseases. It is a small root 
wfiief^they bruise and apply to the wound. Po- 
cmies is a small roote that groweth in the moun¬ 
tains, which being dryed and beate in powder 
tumerh red: and this they use for swellings, aches, 
annotating their joints, painting their heads and 
garments. They account it very pretious and of 
imich worth. Musqimpeme is a roote of the big- 
nesse of a linger, and as red as bloud. In drying, it 
will wither almost to nothing. This they use to 
paint their Mattes, Targets, and such like. 

There is also Pellitory of Spaine, Sasafrage, and 
divers other simples, which the Apothecaries 
gathered, and commended to be good and medic- 
mable. 

In the low Marshes, growe plots of Onyons con¬ 
taining an acre of ground or more in many places; 
but they are small, not past the bignesse of the 
Toppe of ones Thumbe. 

Of beastes the chi<jf are Deare, nothing differing 
fmni ours. In the deserts towards the heads of the 
mers, thcr are many, but amongst the rivers few. 
There is a beast they call Aroughcun, much like 
a badger, but useth to live on trees as Squirrels 

Their Squirrels some are neare as greate as 
our smaliest sort of wilde rabbits; some blackish or 
Jiacke and white, but the most are gray. 

A small beast they have, they call Assabcmick 

S r C f t!ieni f ying S ^ irrel ^ ^ause spread 

mg tleir legs, and so stretching the lareenesse of 

their skins that they have bin scene to fly 30 or 40 
} ards. An Op.mom hath an head like a Swine and 
a t ai le like a Rat, and is of the bignes of Gt 
Lnder her belly shee hath a baggef wherein shee 
lodgeth, carrieth, and sucketh her young Mm- 

«ter Rats h S t ° f ^ Tr ^ ofoZ 
water Rats, but many of them smell exceeding 


strongly of muske. Their Hares no bigger then 
our Conies, and few of them to be found. 

Their Beares are very little in comparison of 
those of Muscovia and Tartaria. The Beaver is as 
bigge as an ordinary water dogge, but his legges 
exceeding short. His fore feete like a dogs, his 
hinder feet like a Swans. His taile somewhat like 
the forme of a Racket bare without haire; which 
to eate, the Savages esteeme a great delicate. They 
have many Otters, which, as the Beavers, they 
take with snares, and esteeme the skinnes great 
ornaments; and of all those beasts they* use to 
feede, when they catch them. 

There is also a beast they call Vetchunquoyes 
in the forme of a wilde Cat. Their Foxes are like 
our silver haired Conies, of a small proportion, 
and not smelling like those in England. Their 
Dogges of that country are like their Wolves, and 
cannot barke but howle; and their wolves not 
much bigger then our English Foxes. Martins, 
Powlecats, weessels and Minkes we know they 
have, because we have seen many of their skinnes, 
though very seldome any of them alive. But one 
thing is strange, that we could never perceive 
their vermine destroy our hennes, egges, nor 
chickens, nor do any hurt: nor their flyes nor 
serpents anie waie pernitious; where in the South 
parts of America, they are alwaies dangerous and 
often deadly. 

Of birds, the Eagle is the greatest devourer. 
Hawkes there be of diverse sorts as our Falconers 
called them, Sparowhawkes, Lanarets, Goshawkes, 
Falcons and Osperayes; but they all pray most 
upon fish. Partridges there are little bigger then 
our Quailes, wilde Turkies are as bigge as our 
t ^ me : ^ ere are woosels or blackbirds with red 
shoulders, thrushes, and diverse sorts of small 
birds, some red, some blew, scarce so bigge as a 
wrenne, but few in Sommer. In winter there are 

Stufr of Swans > Craynes gray and white 
with blacke wings, Herons, Geese, Brants, Ducke, 
Wigeon, Dotterell, Oxeies, Parrats, and Pigeons. 

Of all those sorts great abundance, and some other 
strange.kinds, to us unknowne by name. But in 
™ 1 V, not an y> or a very few to be seene. 

s we were best acquainted with Sturgeon, 
areTerv’n 0I P US ’ ^ales, Stingraies whose tailes 
1 Brettes ’ mullets > w hite Sal- 

Rockfish TM’ T 65 ’ PlaiCe ’ Herrin S s ’ Conyfish, 

PearrhV’f E ’ L a ™P re y es > Catfish, Shades, 
ters Codec 3 S °^’ Cr ^ bs ’^ Ilrlm P^ Crevises, Oys- 
L ™i Muscles. But the most strange fish 

£ a smal one so like the picture of S. George his 
ragon, as possible can be, except his legs and 

like m SL?® which wM swell till it be 

t0 brust ’ when it commeth into the aire 
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Concerning the entrailes of the earth little can Fagioli. Their Beanes are the come .j,., t i „ 
fineS: for skS IS™’ ^ ^ “e forlin- 
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wood, they beat up the woodes by the rootes; and 
in that moulds, they plant their corne. Their man¬ 
ner is this. They make a hole in the earth with a 
sticke, and into it they put 4 graines of wheat and 
2 of beanes. These holes they make 4 foote one 
from another. Their women and children do con¬ 
tinually keepe it with weeding, and when it is 
growne midle high, they hill it about like a hop- 
yard. ■ - r 

In Aprill they begin to plant, but their chiefe 
plantation is in May, and so they continue till the 
midst of June. What they plant in Aprill they 
reape in August, for May in September, for June 
in 'October. Every stalke of their corne com¬ 
monly beareth two eares, some 3, seldome any 4, 
many but one, and some none. Every eare ordi¬ 
narily hath betwixt 200 and 500 graines. The 
stalke being green hath a sweet juice in it, some¬ 
what like a suger Cane, which is the cause that 
when they gather their corne greene, they sucke* 
the stalkes: for as wee gather greene pease, so doe 
they their come 'being greene, which excelleth 
their old. They plant also pease they cal Assenta~ 
mens, which are the same they cal in Italye. 


the Are; or else, after the Spanish fashion, putting 
it on a spit, they tume first the one side, then the 
other, til it be as drie as their jerkin beefe in the 
west Indies, that they may keepe it a month or 
more without putrifying. The broth of fish or 
flesh they eate as commonly as the meat. 

In May also amongst their come, they plant 
Pumpeons, and a fruit like unto a muske millen 
but lesse and worse; which they call Macocks. 
These increase exceedingly, and ripen in the be¬ 
ginning of July, and continue until September. 
They plant also Maracocks a wild fruit like a 
lemmon, which also increase infinitely: they be¬ 
gin to ripe in September and continue till the end 
of October. When all their fruits be gathered 
little els they plant, and this is done by their 
women and, children; neither doth this long suffice 
them: for neere 3 parts of the yeare, they only ob¬ 
serve times and seasons, and live of what the Coun¬ 
try naturally affordeth from hand to mouth, &c. 

The commodities in Virginia or that may be had 
by 'Industrie. —The mildnesse of the aire, the fer- 
tilitie of the soile, and the situation of the rivers 
are so propitious to the nature and use of man as 
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flux more convenient for pleasure, profit, 
ul * iro swuLinee. Under that latitude or cli- 
' ore v J five any beasts, as horses, goats, 
i > ,} • ?* bxn% as appeared by them that 
tarred thither. The waters, Isles, and 
i' Ofe'% are tnil of safe harbours for ships of warre 
"t irmlundire, for boats of all sortes, for trans- 
p^runon «yr fishing, kc. The Bay and rivers have 
nm! imirchandablc fish and places fit for Salt 
4j//% building of ships, making of iron, &c. 

Uovssu and Polonia doe yearely receave 
man; tha\md\ for pitch, tarre, sope ashes, 
Iia\, Cordage, Sturgeon, masts, fards, 
vkrnscot, Firres, glasse, and such like; also 
h lief blind for iron and copper. France in like 
viinner, for Wine, Canvas, and Salt, Spaine 
PiMith for Iron, Steele, Figges, Reasons, and 
Itaiy with Silkes and Velvets, consumes 
Y“ T ch.cfe commodities. Holand maintaines it selfe 
7 fishing and trading at our owne doores. All 
f v'c tunprrire with other for necessities, but all 
l ’ • jn '-crni;:e^ as peace or warres: besides the 
‘ tr ' n l -' , i arid danger in transporting them, 
0 'O'- - jnJ > itonnes, and Pyrats. Then how 
hath Virginia the prerogative of all those 
tvmvi.rg kmgdomes for the benefit of our land 
u .urns vi itmn one hundred miles all those are to' 
-ud. Walt ready provided by nature, or else 
n- Uce prepared, were there but'industrious men 
U ‘ lat?,,ur - ° n jy of Copper wee may doubt is 
w anting, but tiiere is good probabilitie that both 
cupper anu better munerals are there to be had for 
rhur ub*ir. Other Countries have it. So then here 
i.' a place a rune for souldieis, a practise for mar- 
r.ner\ a trade for marchants, a reward for the 

Cy a f d tka [ . wh,ch y most of all, a businesse 
w --r au-tptable to God) to bring such poore 
i .Kdcri to the true knowledge of God and his holy 

, <J j t!: ' "~ tl,ra!l habitants of Virginia.— The 
:y 5 “ y Pilous, for the men befewe; their 

iwT tT ° f women and children. 

W , L ‘ n '• J amcs there are about 

, ; rr l " r^-plc, hut of able men fit for their 
X I ' v ' 3rse 15 ‘"- To nourish so many together 
rr.e have yet no means, because they make so 

r 1 Tr f be it never so 

■ - " bcc-nc the most [that] hath beene 

yre tugetner, when they gathered themSlves to 
I ( 7 P ume Smyth at Pamaunke, hav- 
v-u : ] 1 i% > U lT ^ Und the ' vorst of their furie. As 

V !’ n f . ,rt:on of ground that hath yet 

• .i, J.v.nered, ss m comparison of that yet un 
.snimne. The people differvery much Slam" 
f > a anguage, as before is expressed Some’ 

feng very great as the Sesquesahamocks, others 


very little as the Wighcocomocoes: but generally 
tall and straight, of a comely proportion, and of a 
colour browne, when they are of any age, but 
they are borne white. Their haire is generally 
black; but few have any beards. The men weare 
halfe their heads shaven, the other halfe long. For 
Barbers they use their women, who with % shels 
will grate away the haire, of any fashion they 
please. The women are cut in many fashions agree¬ 
able to their yeares, but ever some part remaineth 
long. They are very strong, of an able body and 
full of agilitie, able to endure to lie in the woods 
under a tree by the fire, in the worst of winter, or 
in the weedes and grasse, in Ambuscado in the 
Sommer. They are inconstant in everie thing, but 
what feare constraineth them to keepe. Craftie, 
timerous, quicke of apprehension and very ingen¬ 
uous. Some are of disposition fearefull, some bold, 
most cautelous, all Savage. Generally covetous of 
copper, beads, and such like trash. They are soone 
moved to anger, and so malitious, that they ‘sel- 
dome forget an injury: they seldome steale one 
from another, least their coil jurors should reveale 
it, and so they be pursued and punished. That they 
are thus feared is certaine, but that any can reveale 
their offences by conjuration I am doubtfull. 

1 heir women are carefull not to bee suspected 
of dishonesty without the leave of their husbands. 
Lach houshold knoweth their owne lands and gar- c 
dens, and most live of their owne labours. For 
their apparell they are some time covered with 
the skmnes of wilde beasts, which in winter are 
dressed with the haire, but in sommer without, 
the better sort use large mantels of deare skin<= 

tds ^m dlff K m § ” j ashion from the kish man- 
re s Some imbrodered with white beads, some 

with copper, other painted after their manner. But 
the common sort have scarce to cover their naked- 

a®i Ut Y 1Ch graSSe ’ the leaves of trees ’ or suc h 

T^fJr S6en S ° m ? USe ™ls made of 
With rh ! he 5 s ’ so P rettll y wrought and woven 

Selhert 5“ n ° thlng COuld bee dis cerned but 
athers, that was exceeding warme and’ verv 

about SO t hei; BU V he W u° men « ^es covS 

to be seeneTrf wf 4 ^ and ver F shamefast 

with connl Vl T adorne themselves most 
witn copper beads and paintings. Their worn™ 

some have their legs, hands, brents and facT cun 
rungly imbrodere,! with diverse workes, as beasts 

into their fle S sh wS 
t P ots * y 1 eac ^ ear ^ commonly they have 2 

or copp 0 er eS srme re f at h h?y hange chaines ’ bracelets, 

PP * Some of their men weare in those holp^ 

r» g he? SgtfSF&rgfc 
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miliarly would kiss his lips. Others wear a dead with mats, some with skins, and some starke naked 
Rat tied by the tail. Some on their heads weare lie on the ground, from 6 to 20 in a house. Their 
the wing of a bird or some large feather, with a houses are in the midst of their fields or gardens; 
Rattell. Those Rattels are somewhat like the chape which are smal plots of ground, some 20, some 40] 
of a Rapier but lesse, which they take from the some 100. some 200. some more, some lesse. Some 
taile of a snake. Many have the whole skinne of times from 2 to r00 of these houses togither, or 
a hawke or some strange fowle, stuffed with the but a little separated by groves of trees. Neare 
wings abroad. Others a broad peece of copper, their habitations is little small wood, or old trees 
and some the hand of their enemy dryed. Their on the ground, by reason of their burning of them 
heads and shoulders are painted red with the roote for fire. So that a man may gallop a horse amongst 
Vo cone braied to powder mixed with oyle; this these woods any waie, but where the creekes or 
they hold in somer to preserve them from the Rivers shall hinder. 

heate, and in winter from the cold. Many other Men women and children have their severall 
formes of paintings they use, but he is the most names according to the severall humor of their 
gallant that is the most monstrous to behould. Parents. Their women (they say) are easilie de- 
Their buildings and habitations are for the livered of childe, yet doe they love children verie 
most part by the rivers or not farre distant from dearly. To make them hardy, in the coldest morn- 
some fresh spring. Their houses are built like our ings they wash them in the rivers, and by painting 
Arbors of small young springs bowed and tyed, and ointments so tanne their skins, that after year 
and so close covered with mats or the barkes of or two, no weather will hurt them, 
trees very handsomely, that notwithstanding The men bestowe their times in fishing, hunting, 
either winde raine or weather, they are as warme wars, and such manlike exercises, scorning to be 
as stooves, but very smoaky, yet at the toppe of seene in any woman like exercise, which is the 
the house there is a hole made for the smoake to cause that the women be verie painefull and 
goe into right over the fire. the men often idle. The women and children do 

Against the fire they lie on little hurdles of the rest of the worke. They make mats, baskets, 
Reedes covered with a mat, borne from the ground pots, morters, pound their corne, make their 
a foote and more by a hurdle of wood. On these bread, prepare their victuals, plant their corne, 
round about the house, they lie heads and points gather their come, beare al kind of burdens, and 
one by thother against the fire: some covered such like. . . . 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The London Company of Virginia relin- migrants to Pennsylvania. He returned to Eng- 
quished its charter before many years were land in 1697 to see his book through the press, 
gone, though the colony John Smith had A few years later, he jvas bringing suit against 
helped it found finally did come to flourish. Penn for failing to give him an office in the 
And despite the extensive boundaries of Vir- Delaware counties in return for the work 
ginia, other colonies grew up to the'northward. which had been so effective in attracting im- 
Charles II paid a debt with a portion of that migrants to Pennsylvania. When Thomas lost 
northern land, and his creditor founded a pros- his suit, he returned to the colony where he 
pering colony when he established Pennsyl- spent his last years in separation from the 
vania in 1681. By 1698, Gabriel Thomas was Quaker community. 

enlarging on that prosperity in a pamphlet If Thomas actually did write his book as bait 
which was translated into German four years to win settlers for Pennsylvania, his text is well 
later and which may have been one of those calculated to that end. He had spent years in 
“lying reports” which helped draw Palatine the country, he makes clear, watched it grow, 
Germans from their harried country. Thomas witnessed its controversies, rejoiced at its prog- 
(1661-1714) came of Welsh yeoman stock, ress. Thomas was inquisitive, as a reporter 
His father had been jailed for his Quaker faith should be, and apparently a sound trencher- 
and Thomas himself was one of the first im- man: no man indifferent to his food would 
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spend so much ink on the savor of Chesapeake 
ducks, the relish of “saladings” and the com¬ 
position of a tuppenny cheesecake. 

Like Captain Smith, Thomas is interested in 
the Indians, though his preoccupation is more 
genuinely curious; he is concerned with the 
odd customs of this people rather than with 
their possible hindrance to the increase of 
empire. Similarly, though Thomas is as eager 
as Smith to have England appreciate the value 
of the new land, his interest is more in Frank¬ 
lin^ vein than in the captain’s. Thomas talks 
of the promise which Pennsylvania holds out 
to the immigrant rather than of the ways in 
which the colony could serve to advance the 
parent state. By the end of the seventeenth 
century, colonies were a fact, not merely a 
potential advantage to England, and- Thomas 
could expatiate on the concerns of the indi- 

An Account 


vidual instead of the interests of the coi 
wealth. 

Wages are high, Thomas reports; pro 
are good and cheap. Yet the farmer gel 
prices and though he pays his hands w 
has his land at small cost, unburdened by 
and afflicted with few taxes. The me 
can thrive, too, for Pennsylvania trade: 
Madeira, England, and the West Indies, £ 
as with the other colonies; she builds fail 
and is equipped with “curious wharfs.” \ 
man, farmer, merchant; men who seek frc 
of worship and women in want of hus 
all will find their heart’s desire in Pei 
vania. 

Thomas’ pamphlet was published as A? 
torical and Geographical Account of the 
ince and Country of Pensilvania, in / 
ica . . . (London, 1698). 

% 

of Pensilvania 


Pensilvania lies between the Latitude of Fortv 
and Forty five Degrees: West-Jersey on the East, 
Virginia on the West, Mary-Land. South, and 
Canada on the North. In Length three hundred, 
and in Breadth one hundred and eighty miles. 

• \. Natl . ves ’ or first Inhabitants of this Country 
J n the ‘ r Original, are suppos’d by most People to 
have been of the Ten Scattered Tribes, for they 
resemble the Jews very much in the Make of their 
Versons, and Tincture of their Complexions: They 
observe New Moons, they offer their first Fruits 
to a Maneto, or suppos’d Deity, whereof they 
have two, one, as they fansie, above (good,) an¬ 
other below (bad,) and have a kind of Feast of 
Tabernacles, laying their Altars upon Twelve 
Stones, observe a sort of Mourning twelve Months 

zSTfh “u man y other Rites to be 

toucht (here) rather than dwelt upon, because 

““ " ^ “ ,h ' “““ 

d» cbSLST “ Ver) ' l “ d “ d °“w”ir ® 

,, 2 e r^ hat021116 there ’ were the Dutch, (who 

£ Ini ? Unt ^ New Netherl ™d) between 
Fifty and Sixty Years ago, and were the first 

Irnters in those Parts; but they made little or no 


Improvement, (applying themselves who! 
Trafique in Skins and Furs, which the India 
Natives furnish’d them with, and which they 
ter d for Rum, Strong Liquors, and Sugar, 
others, thereby gaining great Profit) till nea 
time of the Wars between England and 7 
about Thirty or Forty Years ago. 

Soon after them came the Swedes and Fins, 
apply’d themselves to Husbandry, and wer< 
first Christian People that made any conside 
Improvement there. 

There were some Disputes between these 
Nations some Years, the Dutch looking upoi 
Swedes as Intruders upon their Purchase and 
session, which was absolutely terminated in 
surrender made by John Rizeing, the Sw 
Governour, to Peter Sty reant, Governour foi 
Dutch, in 1655. In the Holland War about 
Year 1665, Sir Robert Carr took the Country f 
the Dutch for the English, and left his Cousin, ( 
tain Carr, Governour of that place; but in a s 
time after, the Dutch re-took the Country f 
the English, and kept it in their Possession till 
Peace was concluded between the English 
them, when th t Dutch Surrendered that Cow 
with and West-Jersey, New York, (with 
whole Countries belonging to that Governmc 
to the English again. But it remain’d with v 
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little Improvement till the Year 1681, in which 
William Penn Esq; had the Country given him by 
King Charles the Second, in lieu of Money that 
was due to_(and signal Service done by) his Fa¬ 
ther, Sir William Penn, and from him bore the 
Name of Pensilvania. 

Since that time, the Industrious (nay Indefat¬ 
igable) Inhabitants have built a Noble and Beau¬ 
tiful City, and called it Philadelphia, which con¬ 
tains above two thousand Houses, all Inhabited; 
and most of them Stately, and of Brick, generally 
three Stories high, after the Mode in London, and 
as many several Families in each. . . . 

It hath in it Three Fairs every Year, and Two 
Markets every Week. They kill above Twenty 
Fat Bullocks every Week, in the hottest time in 
Summer, for their present spending in that City, 
besides many Sheep, Calves and Hogs. 

This City is Situated between Schoolkill-River 
and the great River Delaware, which derives its 
Name from Captain Delaware, who came there 
pretty early: Ships of Two or Three Hundred 
Tuns may come up to this City, by either of 
these two Rivers. Moreover, in this Province are 
Four Great Market-Towns, viz, Chester, the 
German Town, New-Castle, and Lewis-Town, 
which are mightily Enlarged in this latter Im¬ 
provement. Between these Towns, the Water- 
Men constantly Ply their Wherries; likewise all 
those Towns have Fairs kept in them, besides 
there are several Country Villages, viz. Dublin, 
Harford, Merioneth, and Radnor in Cambry; all 
which Towns, Villages and Rivers, took their 
Names from the several Countries whence the 
present Inhabitants came. 

The Air here is very delicate, pleasant, and 
wholesom; the Heavens serene, rarely overcast, 
bearing mighty resemblance to the better part of 
France; after Rain they have commonly a very 
clear Sky, the Climate is something Colder in the 
depth of Winter, and Hotter in the height of 
Summer; (the cause of which is its, being a Main 
Land or Continent; the Days also are two Hours 
longer in the shortest Day in Winter, and shorter 
by two Hours in the longest Day of Summer) 
than here in England, which makes the Fruit so 
good, and the Earth so fertil. 

The Corn-Harvest is ended before the middle 
of July, and most Years they have commonly be¬ 
tween Twenty and Thirty Bushels of Wheat for 
every one they Sow. Their Ground is harrowed 
with Wooden Tyned Harrows, twice over in a 
place is sufficient; twice mending of their Plow- 
Irons in a Years time will serve. Their Horses 
commonly go without being shod; two Men may 
clear between Twenty and Thirty Acres of Land 
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in one Year, fit for the Plough, in which Oxen 
are chiefly us’d, though Horses are not wanting, 
and of them Good and well shap’d. A Cart or a 
Wain may go through the middle of the Woods, 
between the Trees without getting any damage, 
and of such Land in a convenient place, the Pur¬ 
chase will cost between Ten and Fifteen Pounds 
for a Hundred Acres. Here is much Meadow 
Ground. Poor People both Men and Women, 
will get near three times more Wages for their 
Labour in this Country, than they can earn either 
in England or Wales. 

What is Inhabited of this Country, is divided 
into Six Counties, though there is not the Twenti¬ 
eth Part of it yet Peopled by the Christians: It 
hath in it several Navigable Rivers for Shipping to 
come in, besides the Capital Delaware, wherein a 
Ship of Two Hundred Tuns may Sail Two Hun¬ 
dred Miles up. There are also several other small 
Rivers, in number hardly Credible; these, as the 
Brooks, have for the most part gravelly and hard 
Bottoms; and it is suppos’d that there are many 
other further up in the Country, which are not 
yet discover’d. . . . 

There is curious Building-Stone and Paving- 
Stone, also Tile-Stone, with which latter, Gov¬ 
ernor Penn covered his Great and Stately Pile, 
which he call’d Pennsbury-House, the Name it 
still retains. There is likewise Iron-Stone or Oar, 
(lately found) which far exceeds that in England, 
being Richer and less Drossy; some Preparations 
have been made to carry on an Iron-Work: There 
is also very good Lime-Stone in great plenty, 
and cheap, of great use in Buildings, and also in 
Manuring Land, (if there were occasion) but 
Nature has made that of it self sufficiently Fruit¬ 
ful; besides here are Load-Stones, Ising-Glass and 
(that Wonder of Stones) the Salamander-Stone, 
found near Brandy-Wine-River, having Cotton 
in Veins within it, which will not consume in the 
Fire; though held there a long time. 

As to Minerals, or Metals, there is very good 
Copper, far exceeding ours in England, being 
much Finer, and of a more glorious Colour. Not 
two Mile from the Metropolis, are also Purging- 
Mineral-Waters, that pass both by Siege and 
Urine, all out as good as Epsom; And I have 
reason to believe, there are good Coals also, for 
I observ’d, the Runs of Water have the same 
Colour as that which proceeds from the Coal- 
Mines in Wales. 

Here is curious Diversion in Hunting, Fishing, 
and Fowling, especially upon that Great and 
Famous River Suskahanah, which runs down 
quite through the heart of the Country to Mary- 
Land, where it makes the Head of Chesepeck-Bay, 
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In u hkh place there are an Infinite Number of 
Sea and Land Fowl, of most sorts, viz. Swans, 
iluds. Teal, filch two are the most Grateful 
and most Delicious in the World) Geese, Divers, 
Brandi, Shipe, Curlew; as also Eagles, Turkies (of 
Forty or Fifty Pound weight) Pheasants, Par- 
trid^es, Ptd^eons, Heath-Birds, Black-Birds; and 
that hr range and Remarkable Fowl, call’d (in 
the-e Parts y the Mocking-Bird, that Imitates all 
sorts of Birds in their various Notes. And for 
F ish, there are prodigious quantities of most sorts, 
riz. ShjJJs, Cats Heads , Sheeps-Heads, Herrings, 
Smelts, Roach , Eels, Perch . As also the large sort 
of Fish, as Whales (of which a great deal of Oyl 
is made } Salmon, Trout, Sturgeon, Roc, Oysters, 
Isujue six Inches long) Crabs, Cockles, (some as 
big as Stewing Oysters of which are made a 
Choice Soupe or Broth) Canok and Mussels, with 
many other sorts of Fish, which would be too 
tedious to insert. 

There are several sorts of wild Beasts of great 
Profit, and good Food; -viz. Panthers, Woolves, 
FM\t, Deer, Beaver, Otter, Hares, Musk-Rats, 
Minks, If i/J Cats, Foxes, Rackoons, Rabits and 
that strange Creature, the Possam, she having a 
false Belly to swallow her Young ones, by which 
means she preserveth them from danger, when 
any thing conies to disturb them. There are also 
ILwj some It ohes, are pretty well destroy’d by 
the Indians, for the sake of' the Reward given 
them by the Christian, for that Service. Here 
is also that Remarkable Creature the Flying -- 
SqmrreL haying a kind of Skinny Wings, almost 
like thme of the Ban, though it hath the like Hair 
md Cobur of the Common Squirrel, but is much 
ess m Bodily Substance; I have (my self) seen it 
m from one Tree to another in the Woods, but 
How long it can maintain its Flight is not yet 
exactly known. J 

nJhTi, r d tl ]f } V ' oods abundance of Red 
B /», ; f? r y called Sf ‘^) for I have bought 
of the hduris a whole Buck, (both Skin fnd 
Carcass / .or two Gills of Gunpowder. Excellent 

w’hI n lid0U ^ exct *W that in Eu¬ 
rope, in the Opinion of most that are Nice and 

Curious People. There are vast Numbers of other 
Wild Creatures as Elks, Bufalos, &c. all which 
as well Beasts, Fowl, and Fish, are free and com 
mon to any Person who can shoot or take them 

” v lt!t ’ hin<i '™ ce «°pp°«iM 3 s 

r4 tg 

There is another sort of Frog that crawls up to 


the tops of Trees, there seeming to imitate the 
Notes of several Birds, with many other strange 
and various Creatures, which would take up too 
much room here to mention. 

Next, I shall proceed to -instance in the several 
sorts of Wild Fruits, as excellent Grapes, Red, 
Black, White, Muscadel, and Fox, which upon 
frequent Experience have produc’d Choice Wine, 
being daily Cultivated by skilful Vinerons; they 
will in a short space of time, have very good 
Liquor of their own, and some to supply their 
Neighbours, to their' great advantage; as these 
Wines are more pure, so much more wholsom; 
the Brewing Trade of Sophisticating and Adulter¬ 
ating of Wines, as in England, Holland (espe¬ 
cially ) and in some other places not being known 
there yet, nor in all probability will it in many 
Years, through a natural Probity so fixed and im¬ 
planted in the Inhabitants, and (I hope) like to 
continue. Wallnuts, Chestnuts, Filberts y Hockery- 
Nuts, Hartleberries, Mulberries, (white and 
black) Rasberries, Strawberries, Cramberries, 
Plumbs of several sorts, and many other Wild 
Fiuits, in great plenty, which are common and 
free for any to gather; to particularize the Names 
of them ad, would take up too much time; tire, 
not gratme the Reader, and be inconsistent with 
the intended Brevity of this little Volume. 

The common Planting Fruit-Trees, are Apples, 
w ich from a Kernel (without Inoculating) will 
s oot up to be a large Tree, and produce very 
delicious, large, and pleasant Fruit, of which much 
excellent Cyder is made, in taste resembling that 
m ,, an< ^ P ress d from Pippins and Pearmains, 
sold commonly for between Ten and Fifteen 
Shillings per Barrel. Pears, Peaches, &c. of which 
they distil a Liquor much like the taste of Rumm, 
or Brandy, which they Yearly make in great 
quantities^ There are Quinces, Cherries, Goos- 

vfTf w ’ C Jt rra J ltS ’ S 4 uashes > Pumpkins, Water- 
Mellons, Muskmellons, and other Fruits in great 
Numbers which seldom fail of yielding freat 

PhvZc'alwZ/tt al f » any CUfi0US 311(1 ^ellent 

Phystcai Wild Herbs, Roots, and Drugs of great 
Vertue, and very sanative, as the Sassafras, said 

cZfZ’lh “ Diet - Dri nks for the 

of the Veneral Disease, which makes the 

itZs, LV ight appIication of them ’ “ 

Doctors znA Surgeons as any in Europe, performi¬ 
ng celebrated Cures therewith, and by the use of 
particular Plants only, find Remedy Tall 
Swellings, Burnings, Cuts, &c. There grows also 
m great plenty the Black Snake-Root, (f am ’d for 
its sometimes preserving, but often curing the 

“ Wi ne, Brandy 


Rumm) Rattle-Snake-Root, PoFe-Toot^Z " 


in 
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England Jallop, with several other beneficial 
Herbs, Plants and Roots, which Physicians have 
approved of, far exceeding in Nature and Vertue, 
those of other Countries. . . . 

Their sorts of Grain are. Wheat, Rye, Pease, 
Oates, Barley, Buck-Wheat, Rice, Indian-Corn, 
Indian-P ease, and Beans, with great quantities of 
Hemp and Flax; as also several sorts of eating 
Roots, as Turnips, Potatoes, Carrats, Parsnips, &c. 
all which are produc’d Yearly in grefter quantities 
than in England, those Roots being much larger, 
and altogether as sweet, if not more delicious; 
Cucumbers, Coshaws, Artichokes, with many oth¬ 
ers; mojjj: sorts of Saladings, besides what grows 
naturally Wild in the Country, and that in great 
plenty also, as Mustard, Rue, Sage, Mint, Tanzy, 
W ormwood, Penny-Royal and Pur slain, and most 
of the Herbs and Roots found in the Gardens in 
England. There are several Husband Men, who 
sow Yearly between Seventy and Eighty Acres 
of Wheat each, besides Barley, Oates, Rye, Pease, 
Beans, and other Grain. 

They have commonly Two Harvests in the 
Year; First, of English Wheat, and next of Buck 
(or French) Wheat. They have great Stocks both 
of Hogs and Horses, kept in the Woods, out of 
which, I saw a Hog kill’d, of about a Year old, 
which weigh’d Two Hundred weight; whose 
Flesh is much sweeter, and even more luscious 
than that in England, because they feed and fatten 
on the rich (though wild) Fruits, besides those 
fatned at home by Peaches, Cherries and Apples . 
Their Horses are very hardy, insomuch that be¬ 
ing very hot with riding or otherwise, they are 
turn’d out into the Woods at the same Instant, 
and yet receive no harm; some Farmers have 
Forty, some Sixty, and from that Number to 
Two or Three Hundred Head of Cattle: Their 
Oxen usually * weigh Two Hundred Pounds a 
Quarter. They are commonly fatter of Flesh, and 
yield more Tallow (by feeding only on Grass) 
than the Cattle in England. And for Sheep, they 
have considerable Numbers which are generally 
free from those infectious Diseases which are 
incident to those Creatures in England, as the 
Rot, Scab, or Maggots; They commonly bring 
forth two Lambs at once, some twice in one Year, 
and the Wooll is very fine, and thick, and also 
very white. 

Bees thrive and multiply exceedingly in those 
Parts, the Sweeds often get great store of them in 
the Woods, where they are free for any Body. 
Honey (and choice too) is sold in the Capital 
City for Five Pence per Pound. Wax is also plenti¬ 
ful, cheap, and a considerable Commerce. Tame 
Fowls, as Chickens, Hens, Geese, Ducks, Tur¬ 


keys, &c. are large, and very plentiful all over 
this Co untrey. 

And now for their Lots and Lands in City and 
Countrey, in their great Advancement since they 
were first laid out, which was within the compass 
of about Twelve Years, that which might have 
been bought for Fifteen or Eighteen Shillings, is 
now sold for Fourscore Pounds in ready Silver; 
and some other Lots, that might have been then 
Purchased for Three Pounds, within the space of 
Two Years, were sold for a Hundred Pounds a 
piece, and likewise some Land that lies near the 
City, that Sixteen Years ago might have been 
Purchas’d for Six or Eight Pounds the Hundred 
Acres, cannot now be bought under One Hun¬ 
dred and Fifty, or Two Hundred Pounds. 

Now the true Reason why this Fruitful Coun¬ 
trey and Florishing City advance so considerably 
in the Purchase of Lands both in the one and the 
other, is their great and extended Traffique and 
Commerce both by Sea and Land, viz. to New- 
* York, New-England, Virginia, Mary-Land, Caro¬ 
lina, Jamaica, Barb ado es, Nevis, Monserat, An- 
tego St. Christophers, Barmudoes, New-Found- 
Land, Maderas, Saltetudeous, and Old-England; 
besides several other places. Their merchandise 
chiefly consists in Horses, Pipe-Staves, Pork and 
Beef Salted and Barrelled up, Bread, and Flower, 
all sorts of Grain, Pease, Beans, Skins, Furs, 
Tobacco, or Pot-Ashes, Wax, &c which are Bar¬ 
ter’d for Rmmn, Sugar, Molasses, Silver, Negroes, 
Salt, Wine. Linen, Household-Goods &c. 

However, there still remain Lots of Land both 
in the aforesaid City and Country, that any may 
Purchase almost as cheap as they could at the first 
Laying out or Parcelling of either City or Coun¬ 
try; which is, (in the Judgment of most People) 
the likeliest to turn to account to those that lay 
their Money out upon it, and in a shorter time 
than the aforementioned Lots and Lands that are 
already improved, and for several Reasons. In the 
first place, the Countrey is now well inhabited by 
the Christians, who have great Stocks of all sorts 
of Cattle, that encrease extraordinary, and upon 
that account they are oblig’d to go farther up into 
the Countrey, because there is the chiefest and 
best place for their Stocks, and for them that go 
back into the Countrey, they get the richest Land, 
for the best lies thereabouts. 

Secondly, Farther into the Countrey is the 
Principal Place to Trade with the Indians for all 
sorts of Pelt, as Skins and Furs, and also Fat 
Venison, of whom People may Purchase cheaper . 
by three Parts in four than they can at the City of 
Philadelphia. 

Thirdly, Backwards in the Countrey lies the 
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Mines where is Copper and Iron, besides other 
Metals, and Minerals, of which there is some Im¬ 
provement made already in order to bring them, 
to greater Perfection; and that will be a means 
to erect more Inland Market-Towns, which ex¬ 
ceedingly promote Traffick. 

Fourthly, and lastly, Because the Countrey at 
the first, laying out, was void of Inhabitants (ex¬ 
cept the Heathens, or very few Christians not 
worth naming) and not many People caring to 
abandon a quiet and easie (at least tolerable) Life 
in their Native Countrey (usually the most agree¬ 
able to all Mankind) to seek out a new hazardous, 
and careful one in a Foreign Wilderness or Desart 
Countrey, wholly destitute of Christian Inhabit¬ 
ants, and even to arrive at which, they must pass 
over a vast Ocean, expos’d to some Dangers, and 
not a few Inconveniences: But now all those 
Cares, Fears and Hazards are vanished, for the 
Countrey is pretty well Peopled, and very much 
Improv d, and will be more every Day, now the 
Dove is return’d with the Olive-branch of Peace 
in her Mouth. 

I must needs say, even the present Encourage- 
ments are very great and inviting, for Poor People 
(both Men and Women) of all kinds, can here 
get three times the Wages for their Labour they 
can in England or Wales. 

I shall instance in a few, w T hich may serve; nay, 
and will hold in all the rest. The first was a Black- 
Smith, (my next Neighbour) who himself and 
one Negro Man he had, got Fifty Shillings in one 
Day, by working up a Hundred Pound Weight of 
Iron, which at Six Pence per Pound (and that is 
the common Price in that Countrey) amounts to 
that Summ. - 


Ana tor 


D . -- carpenters, both House and Ship 

Brick-layers, Masons, either of these Trades-Men 
will get between Five and Six Shillings every Da\ 
constandy. As to Journey-Men Shooe-Makers. 
they have Two Shillings per Pair both Tor Mer 
and Womens Shooes: And Journey-Men Taylors 
have Twelve Shillings per Week and their Diet. 
Sawyers get between Six and Seven Shillings the 
Hundred for Cutting of Pine-Boards. And for 
Weavers, they have Ten or Twelve Pence the 
Yard for Weaving of that which is little more 
than half a Yard m breadth. Wooll-Combers, have 
for combing Twelve' Pence per Pound. Potters 
have Sixteen Pence for an Earthen Pot which may 
be bought m England for Four Pence. Tanners, 
may buy their Hides green for Three Half Pence 
per Pound, and sell their Leather for Twelve 
Pence per Pound. And Curriers have Three Shil- 
lings and Four Pence per Hide for Dressing it* 
they buy their Oyl at Twenty Pence per Gabon! 


Brick-Makers have Twenty Shillings per Thou¬ 
sand for their Bricks at the Kiln. Felt-Makers will 
have for their Hats Seven Shillings a piece, such 
as may be bought in England for Two Shillings a 
piece; yet they buy their Wooll commonly for 
Twelve or Fifteen Pence per Pound. And as to the 
Glaziers, they will have Five Pence a Quarry for 
their Glass. The Rule for the Coopers I have al¬ 
most forgot; but this I can affirm of some who 
went from Bristol, (as their Neighbours report) 
that could hardly get their Livelihoods there, are 
now reckon’d in Pensilvania, by a modest Com¬ 
putation to be worth some Hundreds, (if not 
Thousands) of Pounds. The Bakers make as 
White Bread as any in London, and as for their 
Rule, it is the same in all Parts of the World that 


l nave been in. 


ine tsut doers ror killing a Beast, 
have Five Shillings and their Diet; and they may 
buy a good fat large Cow for Three Pounds, or 
thereabouts. The Brewers sell such Beer as is equal 
in Strength to that in London, half Ale and half 
Stout for Fifteen Shillings per Barrel; and their 
Beer hath a better Name, that is, is in more, esteem 
than English Beer in Barb ado es, and is sold for a 
higher Price there. And for Silver-Smiths, they 
have between Half a Crown and Three Shillings 
an Ounce for working their Silver, and for Gold 
equivalent. Plasterers have commonly Eighteen 
^. ence t er Yard for Plastering. Last-Makers have 
Sixteen Shillings per dozen for their Lasts. And 
Heel-Makers have Two Shillings a dozen for their 
Heels. Wheel and Mill-Wrights, Joyners, Bra- 
ziers, Pewterers, Dyers, Fullers, Comb-Makers, 
Wyer-Drawers, Cage-Makers, Card-Makers, 

Painters, Cutlers, Rope-Makers, Carvers, Block- 
Makers, Turners, Button-Makers, Hair and Wood 
Sieve-Makers, Bodies-Makers, Gun-Smiths, Lock- 
Smiths, Nailers, File-Cuters, Skinners, Furriers, 
GJovers, Patten-Makers, Watch-Makers, Clock- 
p Sadlers, Coller-Makers, Barbers, Printers, 
Book-Binders, and all other Trades-Men, their 
Chains and Wages are about the same proportion 
as the forementioned Trades in their Advance¬ 
ments, as to what they have in England 
Of Lawyers and Physicians I shall say nothing, 
because this Countrey is very Peaceable and 
ea \ y* on £> ma y it so continue and never have 
occasion for the Tongue of the one, nor the Pen 
of the other, both equally destructive of Mens 
Estates and Lives; besides forsooth, they, Hang- 
Man like, have a License to Murder and make 
Mischief. Labouring-Men have commonly here, 

Drinfw 4 v 15 P ? U T ndS a Year ’ and *eir Meat! 
rh^ k w WaShmg 3nd , Lo< % m g; and by the Day 
J generally between Eighteen Pence 

and Half a Crown, and Diet also; But in Harvest 
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they have usually between Three and Four Shil¬ 
lings each Day, and Diet, The Maid Servants 
Wages is commonly betwixt Six and Ten Pounds 
per Annum, with very good Accommodation. 
And for the Women who get their Livelihood 
by their own Industry, their Labour is very dear, 
for I can buy in London a Cheese-Cake for Two 
Pence, bigger than theirs at that price when at 
the same time their Milk is as cheap as we can buy 
it in London, and their Flour cheaper by one half. 

Corn and Flesh, and what else serves Man for 
Drink, Food and Rayment, is much cheaper here 
than in England, or elsewhere; but the chief rea¬ 
son why Wages of Servants of all sorts is much 
higher here than there, arises from the great Fer¬ 
tility and Produce of the Place; besides, if these 
large Stipends were refused them, they would 
quickly set up for themselves, for they can have 
Provision very cheap, and Land for a very small 
matter, or next to nothing in comparison of the 
Purchase of Lands in England; and the Farmers 
there, can better afford to give that great Wages 
than the Farmers in England can, for several Rea¬ 
sons very obvious. 

As First, their Land costs them (as I'‘said but 
just now) little or nothing in comparison, of 
which the Farmers commonly will get twice the 
encrease of Corn for every Bushel they sow, that 
the Farmers in England can from the richest Land 
they have. 

In the Second place, they have constantly good 
price for their Corn, by reason of the great and 
quick vent into Barbadoes and other Islands; 
through which means Silver is become more 
plentiful than here in England, considering the 
Number of People, and that causes a quick Trade 
for both Corn and Cattle; and that is the reason 
that Corn differs now from the Price formerly, 
else it would be at half the Price it was at then; 
for a Brother of mine (to my own particular 
knowledge) sold within the compass of one 
Week, about One Hundred and Twenty fat 
Beasts, most of them good handsom large Oxen. 

Thirdly, They pay no Tithes, and their Taxes 
are inconsiderable; the Place is free for all Per¬ 
suasions, in a Sober and Civil way; for the Church 
of England and the Quakers bear equal Share in 
the Government. They live Friendly and Well 
together; there is no Persecution for Religion, 
nor ever like to be; ’tis this that knocks all Com¬ 
merce on the Head, together with high Imposts, 
strict Laws, and cramping Orders.' Before I end 
this Paragraph, I shall add another Reason why 
Womens Wages are so exorbitant; they are not 
yet very numerous, which makes them stand upon 
high Terms for their several Services, in Semps- 


tering, Washing, Spinning, Knitting , Sewing, and 
in all the other parts of their lmployments; for 
they have for Spinning either Worsted or Linen, 
Two Shillings a Pound, and commonly for Knit¬ 
ting a very Course pair of Yarn Stockings, they 
have half a Crown a pair; moreover they are usu¬ 
ally Marry’d before they are Twenty Years of 
Age, and when once in that Noose, are for the 
most part a little uneasie, and make their Hus¬ 
bands so too, till they procure them a Maid 
Servant to bear the burden of the Work, as also 
in some measure to wait on them too. 

It is now time to return to the City of 
Brotherly-Love (for so much the Greek Word 
or Name Philadelphia imports) which though at 
present so obscure, that neither the Map-Makers, 
nor Geographers have taken the least notice of 
her, tho she far exceeds her Namesake of Lydia. 
(having above Two Thousand Noble Houses for 
her Five Hundred Ordinary) or Celisia, or Ctde- 
Syria; yet in a very short space of time she will, in 
all probability, make a fine Figure in the World, 
and be a most Celebrated Emporeum. Here is 
lately built a Noble Town-House or Guild-Hall, 
also a Handsom Market-House and a convenient 
Prison. The Number of Christians both Old and 
Young Inhabiting in that Countrey, are by a 
Modest Computation, adjudged to amount to 
above Twenty Thousand. 

The Laws of this Countrey, are the same with 
those in England; our Constitution being on the 
same Foot: Many Disputes and Differences are 
determined and composed by Arbitration; and all 
Causes are decided with great Care and Expedi¬ 
tion, being concluded (generally) at furthest at 
the Second Court, unless they happen to be very 
Nice and Difficult Cases; under Forty Shillings 
any one Justice of the Peace has Power to Try the 
Cause. Thieves of all sorts, are oblig'd to restore 
four fold after they have been Whipt and Im¬ 
prison’d, according to the Nature of their Crime; 
and if they be not of Ability to restore four fold, 
they must be in Servitude till ’tis satisfied. They 
have Curious Wharfs as also several large and fine 
Timber-Yards, both at Philadelphia, and New¬ 
castle, especially at the Metropolis, before Robert 
Turner's Great and Famous House, where are 
built Ships of considerable Burthen; they Cart 
their Goods from that Wharf Into the City of 
Philadelphia, under an Arch, over which part of 
the Street is built, which is called Chestnut-Street- 
Wharf, besides other Wharfs, as High-Street 
Wharf, Mulberry-Street Wharf, and Vine-Street 
Wharf, and all those are Common Wharfs; and 
likewise there are very pleasant Stairs, as Trus 
and Carpenter-Stairs, besides several others. 
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There are above Thirty Carts belonging to that 
City Four or Five Horses to each. There is like¬ 
wise a very convenient Wharf called Carpenter's 
Wharf, w hich hath a fine necessary Crain belong- 
ing to it, with suitable Granaries, and Store- 
Houses. A Ship of Two Hundred Tun may load 
and unload by the side of it, and there are other 
Wharfs (with Magazines and Ware-Houses) 
which front the City all along the River, as also 
a Curious and Commodious Dock with a Draw- 
Bridge to it, for the convenient Reception of Ves¬ 
sels; where have been built some Ships of Two or 
Three Hundred Tuns each: They have very 
Stately Oaks to build Ships with, some of which 
are between Fifty and Sixty Feet long, and clear 
from Knots, being very straight and well Grain’d. 
In this famous City of Philadelphia there are sev- 
eral Rfpe-Makers, who have large and curious 
Rope-Walks especially one Joseph Wilcox. Also 
Three or Four Spacious Malt-Houses, as many 
large Brew-Houses, and many handsom Bake- 
Houses for Publick Use. 

In the said City are several good Schools of 
Learning for Youth, in order to the Attainment 
of Arts and Sciences, as also Reading, Writing, 
See. Here is to be had on any Day in the Week, 
Tarts, Pies, Cakes, &c. We have also several 
Cooks-Shops, both Roasting and Boyling, as in the 
City of London; Bread, Beer, Beef, and Pork, are 
sold at any time much cheaper than in England 
(which arises from their Plenty) our Wheat is 
very white and clear from Tares, making as good 
and white Bread as any in Europe. Happy Bless¬ 
ings, for which we owe the highest Gratitude to 
our Plentiful Provider, the great Creator of 
Heaven and Earth. The Water-Mills far exceed 
those in England, both for quickness and grinding 
good Meal, their being great choice of good Tim¬ 
ber, and earlier Corn than in the aforesaid Place 
they are made by one Peter Deal, a Famous and 
Ingenious, VV orkman, especially for inventing such 
like Machines. ... & 

The Christian Children bom here are generally 
well-favoured, and Beautiful to behold; I never 
knewr any come into the World with the least 
blemish on any part of its Body, being in the gen¬ 
eral, observ’d to be better Matur'd, Milder and 
more tender Hearted than those born in ’Eng¬ 
land. 6 

There are very fine and delightful Gardens and 
Orchards m most parts of this Countrey; but 
Edward Shippey (who lives near the Capital City) 
has an Orchard and Gardens adjoyning to his 
Great House that equalizes (if not exceeds) any 
I have ever seen, having a very famous and pleas¬ 
ant Summer-House erected in the middle of his 


extraordinary fine and large Garden abounding 
with Tulips, Pinks, Carnations, Roses, (of several 
sorts) Lilies, not to mention those that grow wild 
in the Fields. 

Reader, what I have here written, is not a Fic¬ 
tion, Flam, Whim, or any sinister Design, either 
to impose upon the Ignorant, or Credulous, or to 
curry Favour with the Rich and Mighty, but in 
meer Pity and pure Compassion to the Numbers 
of Poor Labouring Men, Women, and Children 
in England, half starv’d, visible in their meagre 
looks, that are continually wandering up and 
down looking for Employment without finding 
any, who here need not lie idle a moment, nor 
want due Encouragement or Reward for their 
Work, much less Vagabond or Drone it about. 
Here are no Beggars to be seen (it is a Shame and 
Disgrace to the State that there are so many in 
England) nor indeed have any here the least Oc¬ 
casion or Temptation to take up that Scandalous 
Lazy Life. 

Jealousie among Men is here very rare, and Bar¬ 
renness among Women hardly to be heard of, nor 
are old Maids to be met with; for all commonly 
Marry before they are Twenty Years of Age, and 
seldom any young Married Woman but hath a 
Child in her Belly, or one upon her Lap. 

. What I have deliver’d concerning this Province, 
is indisputably true, I was an Eye-Witness to it 
all, for I went in the first Ship that was bound 
from England for the Countrey, since it received 
the Name of Pensilvania, which was in the Year 

I r 8l r T j C Ship ’ s Name was the John and Sarah 
of London, Henry Smith Commander. I have 
declrnd gwmg any Account of several things 
which I have only heard others speak of, because * 

1 did not see them my self, for I never held that 
way infallible, to make Reports from Hearsay. I 
saw the first Cellar when it was digging for the 
use of our Governour Will. Penn. 

I shall now haste to a Conclusion, and only hint 
a little concerning the Natives or Aborigines, 
their Persons, Language, Manners, Religion and 
Government; Of Person they are ordinarily Tall, 
Straight, well-turn’d, and true Proportion’d; their 

Jwti ri° ng Asn clev , er ’ £ eneraII y walking with 
^hm. ° f Complexion Black, but by design, 
Gypste-ltke, ^ greasing themselves with Bears-fat 
Uarified, and using no defence against the Injuries 
of the Saw and Weather, their Skins fail not to be 
f?y thy - J he £ E V es small and black. Thick 

a lL^ at N ° SeS S ° frec i uent wit h Negroes and 
East Indians, are rare with them. They have 

of°S IT r dT ° leiable Complexion^ some 
f ^ r y° ses having a rise like the Roman.- 
Their Language is Lofty and Elegant, but not 
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Copious; One Word serveth in the stead of Three, 
imperfect and ungrammatical, which defects are 
supply’d by the Understanding of the Hearers. 
Sweet, of Noble Sound and Accent . Take here a 
Specimen. 

Modi hita nee huska a peechi , nee, machi 
Pensilvania huska dogwachi, keshow a peechi 
Nowa, huska hayly, Chetena koon peo. 

Thus in English . 

Farewel Friend, I w } i\l very quickly go to 
Pensilvania, very cold Moon will come presently, 
And very great hard frosts will come quickly. 

I might Treat largely of their Customs and 
Manners, but that will not agree with my pro¬ 
posed Brevity. 

As soon as their Children are born, they wash 
them in cold Water, especially in cold Weather, 
To harden and embolden them, they plunge them 
in the River, they find their Feet early, usually at 
Nine Months they can go. The Boys Fish till Fif¬ 
teen, then Hunt, and having given proof of their 
Manhood, by a large return of Skins, they may 
Marry (else ’tis ashame to think of a Wife) which 
is usually at the Age of Seventeen or Eighteen; the 
Girls stay with their Mothers, and help to hoe the 
Ground, Plant Corn, bear Burdens, and Marry 
about Thirteen or Fourtcen. 

Their Houses are Matts, or Barks of Trees set 
on Poles, Barn-like, not higher than a Man, so not 
expos’d to Winds. They lie upon Reeds or Grass. 
In Travel they lodge in the Woods about a great 
Fire, with the Mantle of Duffils they wear wrapt 
about them, and a few Boughs stuck round them. 

They live chiefly on Maze, or Indian Corn 
rosted in the Ashes, sometimes beaten and boyl’d 
with Water, called Homine . They have Cakes, not 
unpleasant; also Beans and Pease, which Nourish 
much, but the Woods and Rivers afford them 
their Provision; they cat Morning and Evening; 
their Seats and Tables are the Ground; they are 
reserv’d, apt to resent and retain long: Their 
Women are Chaste (at least after Marriage) and 
when with Child, will not admit of their Hus¬ 
bands Embraces any more till Deliver’d. Exceed¬ 
ingly Liberal and Generous; Kind and Affable; 
uneasie in Sickness, to remedy which, they drink 
a Decoction of Roots in Spring-Water, forbear¬ 
ing Flesh, which if they happen to eat, it must be 
the Female; they commonly bury their Kettles 
and part of their Goods with their Friends when 
they die, suspecting (poor Souls) they shall make 
use of them again at the Resurrection. They 
mourn a whole Year, but it is no other than black¬ 
ing their Faces. 


Their Government is Monarchical, and Succes¬ 
sive, and ever of the Mothers (the surest) side, to 
prevent a Spurious Issue, The Distaff (as in 
France) is excluded the Regal Inheritance. Their 
Princes are Powerful, yet do nothing without the 
Concurrence of their Senate, or Councils, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of Old, but mixt with Young Men; 
slow and deliberate, (Spaniard-like) in resolving, 
naturally wise, and hardly to be out-witted. 7 heir 
Punishments are Pecuniary. Murder may be 
aton’d for by Feasts and Presents, in Proportion to 
the Quality of the Offence, Person, or Sex in¬ 
jur’d; for it a Woman be kill’d, the Mulct is 
double, because she brings forth Children. They 
seldom quarel, when Sober, and if Boozy, (which 
of late they are more apt to be, having learn’d to 
drink, a little too much Rum of the Christians, 
to their shame) they readily pardon it, alledging 
the Liquor is Criminal not the Man. 

The >vay of Worship the Sweeds use in this 
Countrey, is the Lutheran; the English have .four 
sorts of Assemblies or Religious Meetings here: as 
first, The Church of England, who built a very 
fine Church in the City of Philadelphia in the 
Year 1695. Secondly, the Anabaptists; Thirdly, 
the Presbyterians, and two sorts of Quakers (of 
all the most numerous by much) one Party held 
with George Keith; but whether both parties will 
joyn together again in one 1 cannot tell, for that 
Gentleman hath alter’d his Judgment since he 
came to England , concerning his Church-Orders 
in Pensilvania, by telling and shewing them Pre¬ 
cepts that were lawful in the time of the Law, hut 
forbidden under the Gospel to pay Tithes, or 
Ministers to Preach for Hire, &c. As also to 
sprinkle Infants; and lie tells the Presbyterian 
Minister, That he must go to the Pope of Rome 
for his Call, for he had no Scripture for it, and 
that Water-Baptism and %hc Outward Supper are 
not of the Nature of the Everlasting Gospel; nor 
essential Parts of it, see his Truth Advanced page 
173. He gives likewise a strict Charge concerning 
plain Language and plain Habit, and that they 
should not be concern’d in the compelling part of 
the Worldy Government, and that they should set 
their Negroes at Liberty after some reasonable 
time of Service; likewise, they should not take the 
Advantage of the Law against one another, as to 
procure them any Corporeal Punishment: These 
Orders he tells his Followers, would make Dis¬ 
tinction between them and Jews and Moral I lea- 
thens, this was in the Year 1693, in Pensilvania: 
But now the Year 1697, since he came to England, 
his Judgment is chang’d, for he tells his Disciples, 
that Water-Baptism is come in the room of Cir¬ 
cumcision; and by so doing, they would distin- 
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guish themselves from either Jews, Pagans, or 
Moral Heathens: He keeps his Meeting once a 
Week at Turners-Hall in Fill-Pot-Lane, London, 
on Sundays in the Afternoon; he begins between 
Two and Three of the Clock and commonly ends 
between Four and Five. 

Friendly Reader, by this thou mayst see how 
wavering and^ mutuable Men of great Outward 
Learning are, if the Truth of this be by any Body 
question d, let them look in the Creed, and the 
Paper against Christians being concern'd in 
Worldly Government, and the Paper concerning 
Negroes, that was given forth by the Appoint- 
ment of the Meeting held by George Keith at 
Philip James's House in the City of Philadelphia, 


in Pensilvania; and his Letter also in Mary-Land 
against the Presbyterian Catechism, Printed at 
Boston in New-England in 1695, with the Answer 
to it bound up together in one Book and in Truth 
Advanced, page 173. And for what relates to him 
since in England, let them look into the Quakers 
Argument Refuted, Concerning Wjxter-Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper, page 70. And now Reader, 
I shall take my leave of thee, recommending thee 
with my own self to the Directions of the Spirit 
of God in our Conscience, and that will agree with 
all the Holy Scriptures in its right place; and 
when we find our selves so, we have no need to 
take any Thought or Care what any Body shall 
say of us. 


THE SCOTCH-HUSH 


From 1700 to 1730, shipload after shipload of 
emigrants left Northern Ireland for America. 
Their parents and grandparents, Presbyterian 
Scots for the most part, had been settled in 
Ulster as part of the drive to make Ireland a 
Protestant country. Under Cromwell, James’s 
policy of putting Scottish Protestants on Irish 
lands was pursued with a ruthless consistency 
that sent Catholic Irishmen into the service of 
France and Spain, into the West of Ireland and 
into the cane fields of Barbados—“to Hell or 
Connaught” as the later phrase had it—while 
strangers were settled on their lands. The 
strangers were equally alien to the native Irish 
and to the English ruling class that governed 
both. The Scots were Presbyterians, yet they 
were obliged to pay tithes to the Anglican 
clergy of the Irish Established Church. They 
were weavers,* and so a threat to Yorkshire’s 
woolen trade. Their leases were running out 
at the turn of the seventeenth century, and the 
bailiffs stood ready to raise their rents. 

Rising rents, depression in the linen trade 
poor harvests, religious and economic discrim¬ 
ination, all contrived to further the first emi¬ 
gration of the Ulster Scots. In this group of 
documents, one may see that migration as it 
appeared to an Irish landlord of fairly liberal 
tendencies; to the Anglican Primate of Ire- 
and; to a group of petitioners who appealed 
e ris Parliament against an unscrupulous 


shipmaster’s effort to send them to the West 
Indies instead of Carolina; and, finally, to two 
of the migrants themselves. 

In the letters of the Archbishop of Armagh, 
one views the Ulster situation as it appeared to 
a responsible member of government. For 
Hugh Boulter (1672-1742) was Privy Council¬ 
lor and Lord Justice in Ireland, in the confi¬ 
dence of Sir Robert Walpole, and as important 
a figure in Irish politics as in the Church of 
Ireland. Boulter considered himself head of the 
English interest” in Ireland, and was equally 
opposed to relaxing the penal laws against the 
Catholics and increasing the liberties of the 
Presbyterians. In his letters to various English 
ignitaries. Boulter takes account of the pres¬ 
ent discontent and migration from Northern 
Ireland. More money is being exacted from 
the cultivator, he admits, but that is to be 
charged against rent, not tithes, which are too 
15w as it is. There is great suffering from dearth 
and the disturbance in the linen trade, both of 
which are helping stir the people to emigra- 

wH?" SmCC P roIon g ed migration 

win rob the landlord of rent, the clergyman of 

tithe and the kingdom of people. Boulter sug¬ 
gests the renewed enforcement of ancient laws 
against leaving the realm. 

Sometimes it was the passengers aboard an 
emigrant ship, not the rulers in power, who 
tried to check emigration. The proceedings in 
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such a case—the petition of Robert Oliver and 
others unlawfully detained aboard ship—be¬ 
fore the Irish House of Commons illuminates 
some of the methods used to promote emigra¬ 
tion. Irish Protestants were decoyed on board 
by lying tales, then delayed till their store of 
provisions was gone and their money spent 
or stolen. To become indentured servants 
in the colonies was then the one recourse left 
them. 

Yet the emigrants who undertook the voy¬ 
age more independently made such favorable 
reports of their experience that, for all the 
hardship, migration continued. That hardship 
—often accompanied by terror—is effectively 
illustrated in the report of young Robert 
Witherspoon, who came to South Carolina in 
the winter of 1734. On the other hand, there 
is little emotion in Robert Parke’s letter to his 
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sister. The Irish Quaker is completely practical, 
full of news and a good husbandman’s advice. 
Yet even from his sober lines, one may catch 
the eagerness with which letters from Amer¬ 
ica were read by the people left behind. This 
is a good country for working folk is Parke’s 
burthen; land is cheap, wages high, provisions 
abundant. The American story is in full de¬ 
velopment with Parke: the lower prders had a 
refuge. 

The first selection is from Letters Written 
by Hugh Boulter , D.D., Lord Primate of Ire¬ 
land (Oxford, 1749). The second is from L. F. 
Stock, ed., Proceedings and Debates of the 
British Parliaments Respecting North Amer¬ 
ica. , Vol. IV (Washington, 19-37). The third 
and fourth selections are from C. A. Hanna, 
The Scotch-lrish in America, Vol. II (New 
York, 1902). 


Letters Written by Hugh Boulter, D.D., Lord Primate 

of Ireland 


Dublin, Mar. 7, 1727-8. 
To the Duke of Newcastle [Secretary of State]: 

My Lord:—. . . Since I came here in the year 
1725, there was almost a famine among the poor. 
Last year, the dearness of corn was such that 
thousands of families quitted their habitations to 
seek bread elsewhere, and many hundreds per¬ 
ished. This year, the poor had consumed their po¬ 
tatoes, which is their winter subsistence, near two 
months sooner than ordinary, and are already, 
through the dearness of corn, in that want that, in 
some places they begin already to quit their habi¬ 
tations. 

Dublin, Mar. 13, 1728. 
To the Bishop of London: 

My Lord:—As we have had reports here that 
the Irish gentlemen in London would have the 
great burthen of tithes thought one of the chief 
grievances, that occasion such numbers of the peo¬ 
ple of the North going to America, I have for 
some time designed to write to your lordship on 
that subject. 

But a memorial lately delivered in here by the 
Dissenting ministers of this place, containing the 
causes of this desertion, as represented to them by 
the letters of their brethren in the North (which 
memorial we have lately sent over to my lord 


lieutenant), mentioning the oppression of the ec¬ 
clesiastical courts about tithes as one of their great 
grievances: I found myself under a necessity of 
troubling your lordship on this occasion with a 
true state of that affair, and of desiring your lord- 
ship to discourse with the ministry about it. 

The gentlemen of this country have ever since 
I came hither been talking to others, and persuad¬ 
ing their tenants, who complained of the exces¬ 
siveness of their rents, that it was not the paying 
too much rent, but too much tithe that impover¬ 
ished them: and the notion soon took among the 
Scotch Presbyterians, as a great part of the Protes¬ 
tants in the North are, who it may easily be sup¬ 
posed do not pay tithes with great cheerfulness. 
And indeed I make no doubt but the landlords in 
England might with great ease raise a cry amongst 
their tenants of the great oppression they lay un¬ 
der by paying tithes. 

What the gentlemen want to be at is, that they 
may go on raising their rents, and that the clergy 
should still receive their old payments for their 
tithes. But as things have happened otherwise, and 
they are very angry with the clergy, without con¬ 
sidering that it could not happen otherwise than it 
has, since if a clergyman saw a farm raised in its 
rent e. g., from 10 to 20 1. per annum, he might 
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e sure his tithe was certainly worth double what 
e ormerly took for it. Not that I believe the 
c ergy have made a proportionable advancement 
in their composition for their tithes to what the 
gentlemen have made in their rents. And yet it is 
upon this rise of the value of the tithes that they 
would persuade the people to throw their distress. 

In a conference I had with the Dissenting min¬ 
isters here some weeks ago, they mentioned the 
raising the value of the tithes beyond what had 
been formerly paid as a proof that the people were 
oppressed m the article of tithes. To which I told 
them, that the value of tithes did not prove any 
oppression, except it were proved that that value 
was greater than they were really worth, and that 
even then the farmer had his remedy by letting 
the clergy take it in kind. 6 

And there is the less in this argument, because 
the tact is, that about the years 1694 an( * 1695, the 
lands here were almost waste and unsettled, and 
tec ergy m the last distress for tenants for their 
tithes, when great numbers of them were glad to 
let their tithes at a very low value, and that during 
incumbency, for few would take them on other 
terms: and as the country has since settled and im¬ 
proved, as those incumbents have dropped off, the 
tithe of those parties has been considerably ad¬ 
vanced without the least oppression, but I believe 
^ ur l^ship will think not without some grum- 
mg. The same, no doubt, has happened when 
there have been careless or needy incumbents, and 
others of a different character that have succeeded 
them. 

1 need not mention to your lordship that I have 
been forced to talk to several here, that if a land¬ 
lord takes too great a portion of the profits of a 
farm for his share by way of rent (as the tithe will 
light on the tenants share) the tenant will be im¬ 
poverished: but then it is not the tithe but the 
increased rent that undoes the farmer. And indeed 
m country, where I fear the tenant hardly 
ever has more than one third of the profit he 
makes of his farm for his share, and too often but 
a fourth or perhaps a fifth part, as the tenant’s 
share is charged with the tithe, his case is no doubt 
hard, but it is plain from what side the hardship 
arises. r 


Another matter complained of is the sacramen¬ 
tal test, in relation to which I told them, the laws 
were the same in England. 

As for other grievances they mention, such as 
raising the rfnts unreasonably, the oppression of 
justices of the peace, seneschals, and other officers 
in the country, as they are by no ways of an ec¬ 
clesiastical nature, I shall not trouble your lord- 
ship with an account of them, but must desire 
your lordship to talk with the ministry on the 
subject I have now wrote about, and endeavor to 
prevent their being prepossessed with any unjust 
opinion of the clergy , or being disposed, if any 
attempt should be made from hence to suffer us 
to be stript of our just rights. 

Dublin, Mar. 13, 1728. 
To the Duke of Newcastle: 

My Lord:—As we are in a very bad way here, 

I think myself obliged.to give your Grace some 
account of it. 

The scarcity and dearness of provision still in¬ 
creases in the North. Many have eaten the oats 
they should have sowed their land with; and ex¬ 
cept the landlords will have the good sense to 
furnish them with seed, a great deal of land will 
lye idle this year. . . . 

The humour of going to America still continues, 
and the scarcity of provisions certainly makes 
many quit us. There are now seven ships at Bel¬ 
fast, that are carrying off about 1000 passengers 
thither; and if we knew how to stop them, as most 
of them can neither get victuals nor work, it 
would be cruel to do it. . . . 

The dissenting ministers here have lately de¬ 
livered in a memorial, representing the grievances 
their brethren have assigned as the causes, in their 
apprehension of the great desertion in the North. 
As one of these causes relates to the ecclesiastical 
courts here, and as it is generally repeated here 
that the Irish gentlemen at London are for throw¬ 
ing the whole occasion of this desertion on the 
s ^ ve £^y tithes, I have by this post written to 
the Bishop of London a very long letter on that 
subject, and have desired him to wait on the min¬ 
istry, and discourse with them on that head. 


Another thing they complain of in their me¬ 
morial is, the trouble that has been given them 
about their marriages and their school-masters. 
As to this I told them, that for some time they had 
not been molested about their marriages; and that 
as to their school-masters, I was sure they had met 
with very little trouble On that head, since I had 
never heard any such grievance so much as men¬ 
tioned till I saw it in their memorial. 


To the Duke of Newcastle: 

r M J ' * We have hundreds of fami¬ 

lies (all Protestants) removing out of the North 
to America; and the least obstruction in the linen 
manufacture, by which the North subsists, must 
occasion greater numbers following; and the want 
of silver increasing, will prove a terrible blow to 
that manufacture, as there will not be money to 
pay the poor for their small parcels of yarn. 
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Dublin, Nov. 23, 1728. 
To the Duke of Newcastle: 

My Lord :—1 am very sorry I am obliged to 
give your Grace so melancholy an account of the 
state of this kingdom, as I shall in this letter; but 
I thought it my duty to let his Majesty know our 
present condition in the North. For we have had 
three bad harvests together there, which has made 
oatmeal, which is their great subsistence, much 
dearer than ordinary; and as our farmers here are 
very poor, and obliged as soon as they have their 
com to sell it for ready money to pay their rents, 
it is much more in the power of those who have 
a little money, to engross corn here, and make 
advantage of its scarceness, than in England. 

We have had for several years some agents from 
the colonies in America, and several masters of 
ships, that have gone about the country and de¬ 
luded the people with stories of great plenty, and 
estates to be had for going for, in those parts of 
the world; and they have been the better able to 
seduce people, by reason of the necessities of the 
poor of late. 

The people that go from here make great com¬ 
plaints of the oppressions they suffer here, not 
from the Government, but from their fellow- 
subjects, of one kind or another, as well as of the 
dearness of provisions, and they say these oppres¬ 
sions are one reason of their going. 

But whatever occasions their going, it is certain 
that above 4200 men, women, and children have 
been shipped off from hence for the West Indies 
D*. e., North America] within three years, and of 
these, above 3100 this last summer. Of these, pos¬ 
sibly one in ten may be a man of substance, and 
may do well enough abroad; but the case of the 
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rest is deplorable. The rest either hire themselves 
to those of substance for passage, or contract with 
the masters of ships for four years’ servitude when 
they come thither; or, if they make a shift to pay 
for their passage, will be under the necessity of 
selling themselves for servants when they come 
there. 

The whole North is in a ferment at present, 
and people every day engaging one another to go 
next year to the West Indies. The humour has 
spread like a contagious distemper, and the peo¬ 
ple will hardly hear anybody that tries to cure 
them of their madness. The worst is, that it af¬ 
fects only Protestants, and reigns chiefly in the 
North, which is the seat of our linen manufacture. 

This unsettled state puts almost a stop to trade, 
and the more so, as several who were in good 
credit before have taken up parcels of goods and 
disposed of them, and are gone off with the 
-money, so that there is no trade there but for 
ready money. 

We have had it much in consideration how to 
put some stop to this growing evil. We think, 
by some old laws, we can hinder money being 
darned abroad, and stop all but merchants, that 
have not a license, from going out of the king¬ 
dom. 

By this post we have sent my Lord Lieutenant 
the representation of the gentlemen of the North, 
and the opinion of our lawyers what can be done 
by law to hinder people going abroad; but these 
are matters we shall do nothing in without direc¬ 
tions from his Majesty. But whatever may be done 
by law, I feel it may be dangerous forcibly to 
hinder a number of needy people from quit¬ 
ting us. 


The Plight of Indentured Servants, 1735 


Dec . 8 , hc. A petition of Robert Oliver, Margaret 
Bayly, spinster, John Mac-Cleary, David Wright, 
Elizabeth Wright, Mary Logan, Robert Mac- 
Crakan, and Esther Mac-Crakan, his wife, in be¬ 
half of themselves and several other Protestants, 
now unlawfully detained on board the George of 
Dublin, lying by the north-wall, in the river 
Liffey, near the city of Dublin, and bound for 
North Carolina, Thomas Cuming, and three of 
his brothers, supposed to be captain and owners, 
setting forth, that they and their families have 
been inveigled by the said Thomas Cuming, and 
by John Mac-Farren, now on board the said ship, 
to enter into contracts for transporting them¬ 
selves and families to North Carolina, in America, 
and complaining, that since their entering on 


board the said ship, they have had great hardships 
and most inhuman cruelties put upon them by the 
said Cuming, and three of his brothers now on 
board, and expressing their apprehension, that the 
said Cuming, and his brothers, intend to transport 
the petitioners and their families, and the other 
persons inveigled on board, to the West-Indies, 
there to be sold by them as slaves, and praying this 
House will take their deplorable case into con¬ 
sideration, was presented to the House, and read. 

Resolved, that an humble address be presented 
to his Grace the Lord Lieutenant, that he will be 
pleased to give directions for putting a stop to the 
ship called the George of Dublin’s sailing out of 
this harbour. 

Ordered, that such members of this House as 
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are of his Majesty’s most honourable Privy Coun¬ 
cil do immediately attend his Grace the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant with the said address, and lay the same be¬ 
fore his Grace. 

Ordered, that Thomas Cuming, master of the 
ship called the George of Dublin, do attend this 
House to-morrow morning, in custody of the ser- 
jeant at arms attending this House, to answer the 
said complaint. 

Ordered, that John Mac-Farren do attend this 
House to-morrow morning, in custody of the ser¬ 
jeant at arms attending this House, to answer the 
said complaint. 

Ordered, that Mr. Maxwell, master of the rolls, 
^tc. or any three or more of them, be appointed 
a committee, to meet to-morrow morning, at nine 
o’clock, in the Speaker’s Chamber, to examine the 
allegations of the said petition of Robert Oliver, 
and others; that they have power to send for per¬ 
sons, papers, and records, and to adjourn from 
time to time, and place to place, as they shall think 
fit; and report their proceedings, with their opin¬ 
ion thereupon, to the House, and that all members 
who come have voices. 

Dec . 27, hc. Mr. Maxwell, from the committed 
appointed to take into consideration the petition 
of Robert Oliver and others, detained on board 
the ship called the George of Dublin, informed 
the House that he was directed by the commitee 
to acquaint the House, that they have summoned 
Beresford Beacon, Joseph Cummin, Robert Cum¬ 
min, and John Cummin, to attend the said com¬ 
mittee, and that they neglected to attend, and had 
withdrawn themselves. 

Ordered, that the said Beresford Beacon be, for 
the said contempt, taken into the custody of the 
serjeant at arms attending this House. 

Ordered, that the said Joseph Cummin be, for 
the said contempt, taken into the custody of the 
serjeant at arms attending this House. 

Ordered, that the said Robert Cummin be, for 
the said contempt, taken into the custody of the 
serjeant at arms attending this House. 

Ordered, that the said John Cummin be, for the 
said contempt, taken into the custody of the ser¬ 
jeant at arms attending this House. 

1735/6 

Feb : 28 ’ r HC A petition of Robert Cumming, in 
custody of the serjeant at arms attending this 
House, for this contempt in not attending the 
committee appointed to take into consideration 
the pennon of Robert Oliver, and others, accord¬ 
ing to their summons, expressing his sorrow for 
his offence, and praying to be discharged out of 
custody, was presented to the House, and read 


Urdered, that the said Robert Cumming 


ut un¬ 


charged out of custody. 

Feb . 28, hc. Mr. Maxwell reported from the 
committee appointed to take into consideration 
the petition of Robert Oliver, and others, that 
they had come to a resolution, which he read in 
his place. 

Feb . 28. hc. A petition of Daniel Byrne, Robert 
Mealey, and George Whiteside, setting forth, that 
they agreed with John Trimble, master of the 
ship called the Two Friends, of Dublin, now lying 
in the lough of Carlingford, to go as mariners in 
the said ship to Philadelphia; that the intended 
freight is passengers and servants, and accordingly 
the said master went to several adjacent towns, 
and prevailed on passengers to the number of 
about fourscore, and is still endeavouring to in¬ 
crease the number to upwards of two Jiundred; 
that the burden of the said ship is not above 120 
tons, though advertised by the said master to be 
I 5 °; that the scarcity of provisions (and they 
damaged) laid in for the said voyage, the great 
number of passengers, and # the dangerous condi- 
tion of the said ship, together with the informa- 
tion the petitioners have received of the ship’s not 
being intended for the said voyage, but is insured 
for more than the worth, and would infallibly, in 
the sea-language, be knocked in the head, have 
oblige^ them to withdraw themselves from the 
said ship, and to lay their own and the said pas¬ 
sengers case before this House, was presented to 
the House, and read. 

Resolved, that an humble address be presented 
to his Grace the Lord Lieutenant, that he will be 
pleased to give directions for putting a stop to the 
ship the Two Friends, of Dublin, sailing out of 
the lough of Carlingford. 

Mar. 3, hc. Mr. Maxwell reported from the 
committee appointed to take into consideration 
the petition of Robert Oliver, and others, passen¬ 
gers, unlawfully detained on board the ship called 
the George of Dublin, Thomas Cumming, master, 
the matter, as it appeared to them, and that they 
had come to several resolutions thereupon; which 
report and resolutions he read in his place, and 
after delivered at the table, where the same were 
again read, and agreed to by the House, and the 
resolutions are as follow: 

t ii at 11 appears to your committee, 
that Thomas Cumming and his accomplices have 
been guilty of great barbarities and violence 
towards many Protestant passengers, seduced and 
taken by him on board the ship called the George, 
of Dublin, bound for North-Carolina, and that 
there is good reason from the scarcity of provi¬ 
sions, and other circumstances of his behaviour 
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on board the said ship, to believe that the said 
Gumming never intended to have carried such 
passengers thither. 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this commit¬ 
tee, that there hath been, of late years, and still 
continues to be carried on a wicked and danger¬ 
ous practice of seducing, by false representations 
and other deceitful artifices, the Protestant in¬ 
habitants of this kingdom into several parts of 
America, to the utter ruin of most of them, and 
detriment of his Majesty’s government, and of the 
Protestant interest of this kingdom. 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this commit¬ 
tee, that all persons who shall be any ways instru¬ 
mental in promoting and carrying on such prac¬ 
tices, are enemies to his Majesty’s government, 
and the Protestant interest of this kingdom. 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this commit¬ 
tee, that it is the duty of all magistrates, justices 
of the peace, and other persons, to use their ut¬ 
most endeavours to prevent, suppress, and punish 
such wicked and pernicious practices. 

Ordered, that the said report and resolutions 
be printed. 

Mar. 3, hc. Report from the committee ap¬ 
pointed to take into consideration the petition of 
Robert Oliver and others, passengers, unlawfully 
detained on board the ship, called the George, of 
Dublin, Thomas Cumming, master. . . . 

Mr. Maxwell: Mr. Speaker, It appears to your 
committee, that a traffick has for some time past 
obtained, and seems to gain ground in this king¬ 
dom, by means of which it is yearly drained of 
multitudes of its laborious Protestant inhabitants, 
to the great prejudice of the nation in general, and 
to the irretrievable disappointment and ruin of 
almost every person thus deluded to forsake it; 
that the foundation of this traffick is the consider¬ 
able, though most wicked gain, that arises to the 
undertakers, from the credulity of those on whom 
they practice. That to this end no artifice is left 
untried, that can possibly move the minds of poor 
misinformed people, greedy of novelty, and im¬ 
patient of honest labour. An example of which 
appears in the case of your petitioner, which 
though an example in a single instance only, yet 
your committee have reason, from the course of 
the examination, to believe the case of many thou¬ 
sands thus spirited away, to be the same or worse. 

It appeared to your committee, that some time 
in the month of August last, Thomas Cumming, 
master of the ship called the George, of Dublin, 
intending to sail for North-Carolina, sent Joseph 
Cumming, his brother, and John Me. Farran, his 
brother-in-law, to several parts of the counties of 
Monaghan, Cavan, and Meath, to get passengers 


for said voyage, that accordingly they dispersed 
publick notice through the country, that said ship 
was bound for North-Carolina, and by themselves, 
or their emissaries, applied to several of the Protes¬ 
tant families of the country, whom they thought 
most likely to be seduced; and said Cumming and 
Me. Farran represented to the examinants, and 
others, the great advantages they would get by 
going to North-Carolina, and among other argu¬ 
ments, that a common labourer would by easy 
labour gain 20/. a year, and others of them would 
get fifty acres of land for nothing. And Thomas, 
the master, soon after following them to that coun¬ 
try, at the publick meeting-house, at Banbraghey, 
confirmed what had been so told them, assuring 
them of good treatment in their voyage, that he 
would trust them till they landed, and when asked, 
how they should get money there to pay him? he 
answered, they might easier borrow 60I. there, 
than 6d. here, and that they might with less diffi¬ 
culty get credit for a cow in North-America, than 
for a hqn in this country: he told some that they 
would be put into farms, of which they would get 
half the profit for managing them; that their wives 
immediately upon landing would be put into 
dairies of as many cows as they could manage, 
and would have half of the produce, as well of the 
calves, as butter and cheese, for their labour. He 
assured David Wright, that he might earn 405*. 
sterling a month by easy labour, and told Robert 
Oliver, who is a linen weaver, that he would get 
a guinea sterling for weaving a ten hundred piece 
of cloth, which according to the labour of a good 
workman in linen of that sort, would produce 
above 100 L sterling a year. It was likewise repre¬ 
sented as a most powerful and specious argument 
of persuasion, that they would have neither rent 
or tythes to pay in that country, and would live 
happily from the time they landed there. 

It appears to your committee, that by these and 
other artifices and misrepresentations, they pre¬ 
vailed on many credulous people, who had be¬ 
fore no thoughts of leaving the kingdom, to agree 
with the said Thomas Cumming for their passage 
to North-Carolina, and prevailed on others, who 
had no money to give, to sell themselves to pay for 
their passage thither, and the number of those 
they prevailed upon by these arts, amounted in 
the* whole to seventy-two souls. 

It likewise appears to your committee by the 
several articles of agreement between the passen¬ 
gers and said master produced to your committee, 
that from the time the said passengers were or¬ 
dered up to town by the said master, they were to 
be supplied by him with good and sufficient provi¬ 
sions, both during the time the ship continued in 
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port here, and during their whole voyage, and 
that he was to take the first opportunity of sailing: 
but that contrary to their agreement many of 
them were ordered up to town by the said master 
five or six weeks before the ship was ready to sail, 
and during that time, after they had spent what 
money they had, in subsisting themselves and their 
families, were half starved on the scanty allowance 
given by the said master, who began, even in the 
port of this city, to exercise his tyranny over 
them, as by the following particulars of the pro¬ 
vision allowed may appear. 

It appears to your committee, that while the 
ship lay at the north wall in the river of Dublin, 
their provision was chiefly cows or ox heads of 
which four or five together with a little oat-meal, 
of which they were to make bread for themselves, 
was the day’s allowance among the whole number 
of seventy-two persons; and that on the days they 
were not allowed flesh-meat, burgoe or stirrabout, 
with half a pint of bad small beer, was all that 
was allowed to each man. 

And it appears to your committee, by the tes¬ 
timony of Robert Oliver, that the passengers got 
oat-meal for bread, three or four days only, and 
umj got for himself, three passengers, and two 
children, but two quarts of oat-meal for two days. 

*' ship fell down to Poolbegg, in the 

harbour of Dublin, and that they were now more 
m the master’s power, by reason of their distance 
from land, they never had any supper, and often 
no dinner. 

It appears to your committee, by the testimony 
of Darnel Allen, produced by the captain, who 
had by his orders divided the allowance of meat 
among the passengers, that on some days three 
pieces of beef, weighing seven pounds each, and 
on some days, three small pieces, weighing only 
three pounds each, (which your committee ob¬ 
serve, is less than a quarter of a pound) which 
together with one biscuit of about five to the 
pound, and half a pint of bad small beer to each 
passenger, was the whole subsistence allowed to 
the seventy-two passengers. 

It appears to your committee, by the testimony 
of David Wright, and Robert Me. Crackan, when 
the ship had got over the bar, and began to sail, 
and the wind had turned, that the captain in dis¬ 
course with his brother, and some of the crew, 
was heard to say, if the wind does not serve for 
North-Carolina, it will for the West-Indies, 
(meaning the islands) where these fellows will 
sell well, that while the ship was at sea, some of 
the passengers were beaten and abused by Joseph 
Gumming, brother to the master, without any 
provocation, who, when some of the unhappy 


wretches were at prayers, to be relieved from the 
miseries they laboured under, cursed them, and 
asked, if they thought God would be troubled 
with their Presbyterian prayers, and in a high 
wind made use of this expression, blow devil, blow 
all these Presbyterians to hell. That during this 
short time they were at sea, many brutish insults 
were practised on the female passengers by the 
master, and his brothers, and many obscene ex¬ 
pressions used by them, too indecent to be here 
reported. 

It appears further to your committee, that on 
the said ship’s being forced into port by contrary 
winds, and coming to an anchor near Ring’s-End, 
many of the passengers terrified by the ill-treat¬ 
ment they had already met with, and resolving 
not to prosecute their voyage, some of them found 
means to come a-shore, and four of them by the 
advice of their friends, applied to the court of 
Admiralty against the said master, who had broke 
his agreement with them, and detained their goods 
on board, that thereupon the judge of that court 
had the ship arrested, and appointed a day for 
hearing the complaint, and that before the day of 
hearing, the said master managed matters so well, 
by the assistance and contrivance of Patrick Kent, 
as to get two of the complainants arrested, and the 
other two were so terrified, that they durst not 
appear at the hearing; one of the persons then ar¬ 
rested, being Robert Oliver, his case appears to 
your committee to stand thus: 

Said Oliver came to an agreement in the coun¬ 
try with Joseph, the said captain’s brother, for his 
own and family’s passage, for nL for which sum, 
said Joseph insisted on having his promissory note, 
which Oliver objecting to, and saying, perhaps he 
might change his mind and not go, said Joseph 
told him he must have his note to shew to others, 
but said he would give him a defeazance, so that 
it should not affect him, but the paper given him 
being produced to your committee, appeared to 
be no more than a receipt for so much money for 
his passage. That on Oliver’s coming to Dublin, 
the master, Thomas Cumming, got from him 61 . 
in money, and his,# note for nl. more, sterling 
money, to be paid on his landing. It appears, that 
on Oliver s paying the 61 . and giving the second 
note for nl. (though the whole money, first 
agreed on for his passage, was but izl.) he de¬ 
manded his first note of i il. to be given up to him, 
but was told it was lost; however, on Oliver’s com¬ 
plaining to the court of Admiralty, it appears to 
your committee, that the said 12/. note was as¬ 
signed to Patrick Kent, (whom your committee 
find to be deeply engaged in the artifice and man¬ 
agement of this whole affair,) who had Oliver ar- 
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rested on it the day before the hearing was to be 
in the court of Admiralty, whereby he effectually 
defeated him of the relief he there expected, and 
on examining Oliver, it appears he had no thoughts 
of removing himself or family to any of the plan¬ 
tations, having a good settlement here (to wit) a 
bleach-yard and four looms at work, on which he 
comfortably maintained his family, till by the 
crafty insinuations and false representations of 
the said master, and his brothers, he was prevailed 
on to sell what he had, and put himself and family 
into the hands of the said master, who, as it ap¬ 
pears to your committee, after he had stripped 
him of all he had, got him laid in a gaol for com¬ 
plaining. 

Your committee, on examining James Me. Far- 
ran, find his case so extraordinary an instance of 
the indirect means used by the captain and his 
brothers, to inveigle these poor innocent people, 
that they think it proper to report it particularly. 
James Me. Farran, a man of about seventy years 
of age, had but one son, eighteen years old, who 
was the support of him and his family, whom 
Joseph, brother to the present captain, inveigled 
about a year ago, from his father, against his con¬ 
sent, and carried him to North-Carolina: on said 
Joseph and brother’s return to this kingdom, Rob- 
ert, another of the said captain’s brothers, applied 
to said James Me. Farran, and represented to him, 
that his son was in a thriving way in North- 
Carolina, and in a condition to support him in his 
old age, which induced the poor man to quit his 
settlement, and to agree for a passage for himself 
and two daughters; but it now appears to your 
committee, by the confession of Thomas the cap¬ 
tain, on his being examined, that the said son on 
his landing in North-Carolina, was sold to pay his 
passage, and so far from being able to support his 
aged father, as was represented to him, that there 
are still some years unexpired of his own slavery. 
And it appears to your committee, that said cap¬ 
tain broke several agreements made in the country 
by his brothers, to extort more money from the 
passengers after they had quitted their settlements, 
and brought up their families to Dublin, as in the 
case of David Wright, who agreed in the country 
with Me. Farran, the captain’s brother-in-law, for 
the passage of himself and family at 61 . for each 
person, but on-said Wright’s coming to town, the 
captain refused to make good that agreement, and 
obliged said Wright to make a new bargain at the 
rate of Si. for each person: and said captain being 
asked, why he dealt so hardly by Wright after he 
had quitted his house and land, and^ brought up 
his family on the agreement made with Me. Far¬ 
ran, his brother-in-law? his answer to your com¬ 


mittee was this, that Wright had no money to give 
him, and that he had rather have 4/. paid here, than 
Si. in North-Carolina, every thing there being ex¬ 
cessive dear, which your committee observe is di¬ 
rectly contrary to "the representations made to 
these deluded people by the captain and his 

brothers. 1 , 

The master, Thomas Dimming, being examined 
concerning his intent in going down to the coun¬ 
try, and sending his brothers there, denied that e 
went or sent them there to get passengers. When 
asked for what purpose he went to the publicK 
meeting, he confessed, it was to deliver letters he 
had brought from North-Carolina, but refused to 
discover to your committee to whom those letters 
were directed, or the purport of them, or why he 
was so industrious and careful in the delivery or 
them. Being asked what he loaded his ship with 
back, he could name nothing but linen-cloth, 
when it appears to your committee, that he had 
only to the value of twelve or fourteen pounds ol 
that commodity on board, though his ship is ninety 
tons burthen. Being asked, what number of pas¬ 
sengers he had on board to carry off with him, e 
owned no more than thirty; though his mate, be- 
ins after examined, confessed there were seventy- 
two persons, of which he gave in a list of the 
names to your committee. Being asked what he 
intended to do with those who bound themselves 
to him as servants for a term of years; owned he 
was to sell them there. Being asked what he was 
usually given per head by those that bought them, 
said he generally got about thirty-five barrels of 
pitch or turpentine, worth of our money 3s. 6a. or 
as. per barrel. Being tfien asked what he purposed 
to do in North-Carolina with the passengers who 
had not money to pay their passage? to this he 
would give no direct answer, though often there¬ 
unto pressed by your committee. But youx com¬ 
mittee find on the examination of Doctor Bnckell 
(who lived several years in North-Carolina, and 
appeared to your committee to be a person of 
integrity and understanding) and others, that the 
custom there is to sell such as have not money to 
pay their passage, or are otherwise in debt, and 
that often both man and wife and their children 
are sold by the master to pay their passage, that 
some of the women are used as servants in the 
houses of those that buy them, and others set to 
work at the hoe in the field with the negroes, that 
the buyer has an absolute property in them for 
the time they are sold to^iim, beats and chastises 
them at pleasure, and sometimes neck-yoakes 
them, has a right to sell or assign them from one 
to another, as we do here our cattle: that the 
planters there are more careful of the negroes, 
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because they are their property for life, but don’t 
take so much care of their white slaves, in regard 
they are their property for a term of years only. 
That at the end of their servitude they are inti¬ 
tuled, by the custom of the country, to ten bushels 
of corn, an axe, a bow, and fifty acres of land, but 
the land set out for them lies often two hundred 
miles within the country next to the Indians, wild 
and covered with wood, which they are no way 
in a condition to reclaim, and is really of so little 
value where it lies, that fifty acres have often been 
sold for a pound of tobacco, worth in that country 
about three farthings. 

And yet it appears to your committee, on ex¬ 
amining several of those poor deluded people, 
that the land, to be set out to them in America, 
was represented by the master and his brothers to 
be of equal or greater value than the lands they 
were here possessed of. 

And your committee were further informed of 
what those poor people were no way apprized of, 
(vtz.) that by the laws of the colonies, if any of 
the people sold for a term of four years, should 
run in debt during their first servitude, though for 
the necessaries of life, which are often for that 
purpose with-held from them by their cruel mas¬ 
ters, they are liable to a second sale for another 
four years to pay that debt, and so from four 
years to four years, may be continued slaves dur¬ 
ing their lives. 


And though your committee cannot but com¬ 
passionate the hard usage their fellow-subjects 
meet with when transported to North-Carolina 
yet, upon inquiry they do not find that their treat- 
ment there is worse, than in the other colonies of 
the West-Indies, to which of late, too many have 
been unhappily seduced. J 

And it appears to your committee, on examin¬ 
ing several of those prevailed on to bind them¬ 
selves to said master as set/ants for a term of 


years, that he had agreed to give each of them two 
complete new suits of clothes before they left 
Dublin, but had given none to any of them, though 
he had actually sailed. And on viewing several of 
the indentures produced to your committee, 
signed by the master and the persons bound to 
him, your committee observe, there was a blank 
in the place where the number of years should 
have been mentioned, (from which considering 
his behaviour during the whole transaction,) there 
is reason to suspect, that the said master intended 
to have filled up these blanks afterwards with 
what number of years he pleased. And to give a 
better colour to what he did, the printed city in¬ 
dentures, with the city arms to them, were pro¬ 
cured by said Patrick Kent, and made use or for 
that purpose, without ever applying to the Lord 
Mayor, to have them bound in the usual form. 
Your committee beg leave to observe, that these 
seducers not only inveigle many unwary people, 
but give a receptacle to criminals to withdraw 
from justice, an instance whereof appeared to 
your committee in James Me. Clearen, indicted for 
the murder of William Hamilton, Esq: his late 
master, who your committee find to have been for 
some time concealed on board said ship, where he 
was lately apprehended. It appears further to your 
committee,.by the Custom-House entry of pro¬ 
visions on board the said ship, that if they had not 
a quick passage, and in less time than is generally 
made, many of the passengers must have perished 
tor want of provisions. 

\our committee have reason to believe, that 
they could have made a further discovery of the 
iniquitous practices made use of to seduce and 
injure these poor people, but that they were ob- 

by the withdrawing of some of • 
the brothers and accomplices of said master, who 
have concealed themselves to avoid being exam- 
med by your committee. 
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to his Idleness, went back with Cowman again. 
He is Sort of a Lawyer, or Rather a Lyar as I may 
term him, therefore I wed not have you give 
credit to Such false reports for the future, for 
there is not one of the family but what likes the 
country very well & wod If we were in Ireland 
again come here Directly it being the best country 
for working folk & tradesmen of any In the world. 
But for Drunkards and Idlers, they cannot live 
well any where. It is likewise an Extradin. healthy 
country. We were all much troubled when we 
found you did not come in with Capt. Cowman 
as we Expected nor none of our acquaintance Ex¬ 
cept Isaac Jackson & his family, tho at his coming 
in one thinks it Something odd, but that is soon 
over. Land is of all Prices Even from ten Pounds, 
to one hundred Pounds a hundred, according to 
the goodness or else the situation thereof, & 
Grows dearer every, year by Reason of Vast 
Quantities of People that come here yearly from 
Several Parts of the world, therefore thee & thy 
family or any that I wish well I wod desire to 
make what Speed you can to come here the 
Sooner the better. We have traveled over a Pretty 
deal of this country to seek the Land, & [though] 
we met with many fine Tracts of Land here & 
there in the country, yet my father being curious 
8 c somewhat hard to Please Did not buy any Land 
until the Second day of 10th mo: Last and then 
he bought a Tract of Land consisting of five hun¬ 
dred Acres for which he gave 350 pounds. It is 
Excellent good land but none cleared, Except 
about 20 Acres, with a small log house and Or¬ 
chard Planted, we are going to clear some of it 
Directly, for our next Sumer’s fallow. We might 
have bought Land much Cheaper but not so much 
to our Satisfaction. We stayed in Chester 3 
months 8 c then we Rented a Place 1 mile from 
Chester, with a good brick house & 200 Acres of 
Land for [—] pound a year, where we continue 
till next May. We have sowed about 200 Acres 
of wheat & 7 acres of rye this season. We sowed 
but a bushel on an acre, 3 pecks is Enough on new 
ground. I am grown an Experienced Plowman & 
my brother Abell is Learning. Jonathan & thy 
Son John drives for us. He is grown a Lusty fel¬ 
low Since thou Saw him. We have the^finest 
plows here that Can be. We plowed up our 
Sumer’s fallows in May & June, with a Yoak of 
Oxen & 2 horses & they goe with as much Ease 
as Double the number in Ireland. We sow our 
wheat with 2 horses. A boy of 12 or 14 years old 
Can hold Plow here, a man Comonly holds & 
Drives himself. They plow an Acre, nay some 
Plows 2 Acres a Hay. They sow Wheat & Rye m 
August or September. We have had a crop of 
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oats, barley & very good flax & hemp, Indian Corn 
8 c buckwheat all of our own Sowing & Planting 
this last summer. We also planted a bushel of 
white Potatoes Which Cost us 5 Shills. & we had 
10 or 12 bushels Increase. This country yields 
Extraordinary Increase of all sorts of Grain Like¬ 
wise—for nicholas hooper had of 3 Acres of Land 
8 c at most 3 bushels of Seed above 80 bushels In¬ 
crease so that it is as Plentifull a Country as any 
Can be if people will be Industrious. Wheat is 4 
Shills, a bushel, Rye 2s. 9&, oats 2.3 pence, barley 
3 Shills., Indian Corn 2 Shills, all Strike measure, 
Beef is 2V2 pence a pound; Sometimes more 
Sometimes less, mutton 2pork 2% P r * pound. 
Turnips 12 pence a bushell heap’d measure & so 
Plenty that an acre Produceth 200 bushells. All 
Sorts of Provisions are Extraordinary Plenty in 
Philadelphia market, where Country people bring 
in their comodities. Their markets are on 4th day 
and 7th day. This country abounds in fruit, Scarce 
an house but has an Apple, Peach & cherry orchard. 
As for chestnuts, Wallnuts, 8 c hasel nuts, Straw- 
berrys, Billberrys 8 c Mulberrys they grow wild 
in the woods and fields in Vast Quantities. They 
also make great Preparations against harvest; both 
Roast & boyled, Cakes & Tarts 8 c Rum, stand at 
the Lands End, so that they may Eat and Drink 
at Pleasure. A Reaper has 2 Shills. 8 c 3 pence a 
day, a mower has 2 Shills. & 6 pence 8 c a pint of 
Rum beside meat & drink of the best; for no work¬ 
man works without their Victuals in the bargain 
throughout the Country. A Laboring man has 18 
or 20 pence a day in Winter. The Winters are 
not so cold as we Expected nor the Sumers so 
Extreme hot as formerly, for both Sumer and 
Winter are moderater than they ever were 
known. In Sumer time they wear nothing but a 
Shirt & Linnen drawers Trousers, which are 
breeches and stockings all in one made of Linnen; 
they are fine Cool wear in Sumer. As to what thee 
writt about the Governours Opening Letters it is 
Utterly false & nothing but a Lye & any one Ex¬ 
cept bound Servants may go out of the Country 
when they will & Servants when they Serve their 
time may Come away If they please but it is rare 
any are such fools to leave the Country Except 
men’s business require it. They pay 9 Pounds for 
their Passage (of this money) to go to Ireland. 
There is 2 fairs, yearly & 2 markets weekly in 
Philadelphia also 2 fairs yearly in Chester & Like¬ 
wise in new castle, but they Sell no Cattle nor 
horses, no living Creatures, but altogether Mer¬ 
chant’s Goods, as hatts, Linnen & woolen Cloth, 
handkerchiefs, knives, Scizars, tapes & treds 
buckels, Ribonds & all Sorts of necessarys fit for 
our wooden Country & here all young men and 
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women that wants wives or husbands may be 
Supplyed. Lett this Suffice for our fairs. As to 
meetings they are so plenty one may ride to their 
choice. I desire thee to bring or Send me a bottle 
of good Oyle fit for guns, thee may buy it in 
Dublin. Martha Weanhouse Lives very well 
about 4 miles from Jame^ Lindseys. We live all 
together since we Came into the Country Except 
hugh Hoaker [or Stoaker] & his family who lives 
6 or 7 miles from us, & follows his trade. Sister 
Rebecka was Delivered of a Daughter ye — day 
the ii month Last past; its name is mary. Abel’s 
wife had a young Son 12 months Since; his name 
is Thomas. Dear Sister I wod not have thee Doupt 
the truth of what I write, for I know it to be true 
Tho I have not been long here. I wod have you 
Cloath yourselves well with W r oolen & Linnen, 
Shoes & Stockings & hats for Such things are dear 
hear, & yet a man will Sooner Earn a suit of 
Cloths here than in Ireland, by Reason workman’s 
Labour is so Dear. A wool hat costs 7 Shills., a 
pair of men’s Shoes 7 Shills., wemen’s Shoes Cost 
5 Shills, and 6 pence, a pair of men’s stockings 
yarn Costs 4 Shills., feather beds are very dear 
here and not to be had for money. Gunpowder is 
2 Shills. & 6 pence a pound. Shott 8 c Lead 5 pence 
a pound. I wod have you bring for your own Use 

2 or 3 g°°d falling Axes, a pair of beetle rings & 

3 Iron wedges, for they are of good Service here. 
Your Plow Irons will not answer here, therefore 
you had better bring 1 or 2 hundred Iron. You 
may bring your Plow Chains as they are also a 

good-Iron. Letters going to you with these 

gives you Accompt what to bring into the Coun¬ 
try & also for your Sea Store or else I should not 
omitt it. But be sure you come with Capt Cow¬ 
man 8 c you will be well Used for he is an honest 
man & has as Civell Saylors as any that Cross the 
Seas, which I know by Experience. The Ship has 
been weather bound Since before Christmas by 
reason of post & Ice that floats about the River 
& the Saylers being at a Loose End Came down to 

Chester to See us & we have given them_- 

Dear Sister I desire thee may tell my old friend 
Samuel Thornton that he could give so much 
credit to my words & find no Iffs nor ands in my 
Letter, that in Plain terms he' could not do better 
than to Come here, for both his 8 c his wife’s trade 
are Very good here. The best way for him to do 
is to pay what money he Can Conveniently Spare 
a 5 . th c at , slde & Engage himself to Pay the rest at 
this Side & when he Comes here if he Can get no 
Iriend to lay down the money for him, when it 
Comes to the worst, he may hire out 2 or 3 chil- 
dren. & I wod have him Cloath his family as well 
as his Small Ability will allow. Thee may tell him 


what things are proper to bring with him both 
for his Sea Store & for his Use in this Country. I 
wod have him Procure 3 or 4 Lusty Servants & 
Agree to pay their passage at this Side he might 
sell 2 & pay the others’ passage with the money. 
I fear my good will to him will be of Little Effect 
by reason he is So hard of beleif, but thou mayest 
Assure him from me that if I had not a particular 
Respect for him & his family I Should not have 
writ so much for his Encouragement. His brother 
Joseph & Moses Coats Came to See us Since we 
came here. They live about 6 or 7 miles apart & 
above 20 miles from where we live. Unkle James 
Lindly & Family is well & Thrives Exceedingly, 
he has 11 children 8 c Reaped last harvest about 
8°o bushels of wheat, he is a thriving man as any 
where he lives, he has a thousand acres of Land, 
A fine Estate. Unkle Nicholas hooper lives very 
well. He rents a Plantation & teaches School 8 c 
his man does his Plantation work, Murtha Hob¬ 
son. Dear Sister I think I have writ the most 
needfol to thee, but considering that when I was in 
Ireland I never thought a Letter to Long that 
Came from this Country, I wod willingly give 
thee as full an Account as Possible, tho I could 
have given thee a fuller Account of what things 
are fit to bring here, but only I knew other Letters 
might Suffice in that point. I desire thee may Send 
or bring me 2 hundred Choice Quills for my own 
Use for they are very Scarce here, & Sister Rai- 
cheH Desires thee wod bring hir Some bits of 
Silk for trashbags. Thee may bring them in Johns 
Zane [or Lane] also — yards of white Mode or 
Silk for 2 hoods & She will pay thee when thee 
comes here. I wod have brother Thomas to bring 
a good new Saddle ( 8 c bridle) with Croopper & 
Housen to it by reason the horses sweat in hot 
weather for they are very dear here. A Saddle 
that will cost 18 or 20 Shills. In Ireland will cost 
here 50 Shills, or 3 pounds & not so good neither, 
he had better get Charles Howell to make it, Lett 
the tree be well Plated & Indifferent Narrow for 
the horses here are friot] So Large as in Ireland, 
but the best racers & finest Pacers in the World. 

1 have known Several that could Pace 14 or 115 
miles m an hour, I write within Compass. As for 
women Saddles they will not Suit so well here. 

1 wod not have thee think much at my Irregular 
way of writing by reason I write as it offer’d to 
me, tor they that write to you should have more 
wits than I can Pretend to. [Robert' Parke] 

2 . 

We went on shipboard the 14th of September, 
and lay wind-bound in the Lough at Belfast 14 
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days. The second day of our sail my grandmother 
died, and was interred in the raging ocean, which 
was an afflictive sight to her offspring. We were 
sorely tossed at sea with storms, which caused our 
ship to spring a leak: our pumps were kept in¬ 
cessantly at work day and night; for many days 
our mariners seemed many times at their wits’ 
end. But it pleased God to bring us all safe to 
land, which was about the first of December. 

We landed in Charleston three weeks before 
Christmas. We found the inhabitants very kind. 
V^e staid in town until after Christmas, and were 
put on board of an open boat, with tools and a 
year’s provisions [the customary bounty to im¬ 
migrants], and one still-mill. They allowed each 
hand upwards of sixteen, one axe, one broad hoe, 
and one narrow hoc. Our provisions were Indian 
corn, rice, wheaten flour, beef, pork, rum, and 
salt. We were much distressed in this part of our 
passage. As it was the dead of winter, we were 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather day 
and night; and (which added to the grief of all 
pious persons on board) the atheistical and blas¬ 
phemous mouths of our Patroons and the other 
hands. They brought us up as far as Potatoe Ferry 
and turned us on shore, where we lay in Samuel 
Commander’s barn for some time, and the boat 
wrought her way up to “the King’s Tree,” with 
the goods and provisions, which is the first boat 
that I believe ever came up so high before. 

While we lay at Mr. Commander’s, our men 
came up in order to get dirt houses to take their 
families to. They brought some few horses with 
them. What help they could get from the few 
inhabitants in order to carry the children and 
other necessaries up they availed themselves of. 
As the woods were full of water, and most severe 
frosts, it was very severe on women and children. 
We set out in the morning; and some got no fu$- 
ther that day than Mr. McDonald’s and some as 
far as Mr. Plowden’s; some to James Armstrong’s, 
and some to Uncle William James’s. [These were 
emigrants who had preceded Witherspoon, in 
the first emigration.] . . . Their little cabins 
were as full that night as they could hold, and 
the next day every one made the best they could 
to their own place, which was the first day of 
February, 1735. My father had brought on ship¬ 
board four children, viz.: David, Robert, John, 
and Sarah. Sarah died in Charleston, and was the 
first buried at the Scotch Meeting House grave¬ 
yard. When we came to the Bluff, my mother 
and we children were still in expectation that we 
were coming to an agreeable place. But when we 
arrived and saw nothing but a wilderness, and 
instead of a fine timbered house, nothing but a 
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mean dirt house, our spirits quite sank; and what 
added to our trouble, our pilot we had with us 
from Uncle William James’s left us when we 
came in sight of the place. 

My father gave us all the comfort he could by 
telling us we would get all those trees cut down, 
and in a short time there would be plenty of in¬ 
habitants, so that we could see from house to 
house. While we were at this, our fire we brought 
from Bog Swamp went out. Father had heard, 
that up the river-swamp was the “King’s Tree,” 
although there was no path, neither did he know 
the distance. Yet he followed up the swamp until 
he came to the branch, and by that found Roger 
Gordon’s. Wfe watched him as far as the trees 
would let us see, and returned to our dolorous 
hut, expecting never to see him or any human 
person more. But after some time he returned and 
brought fire. We were soon comforted, but eve¬ 
ning coming on, the wolves began to howl on all 
sides. We then feared being devoured by wild 
beasts, having neither gun nor dog nor any door to 
our house. Howbeit we set to and gathered fuel, 
and made on a good fire, and so passed the first 
night. The next day being a clear warm morning, 
we began to stir about, but about mid-day there 
rose a cloud southwest attended with a high wind, 
thunder and lightning. The rain quickly pene¬ 
trated through between the poles and brought 
down the sand that covered them over, which 
seemed to threaten to bury us alive. The lightning 
and claps were very awful and lasted a good space 
of time. I do not remember to have seen a much 
severer gust than that was. I believe we all sin¬ 
cerely wished ourselves again at Belfast. But this 
fright was soon over and the evening cleared up, 
comfortable and warm. 

The boat that brought up the goods arrived at 
“the King’s Tree.” People were much oppressed 
in bringing their things, as there was no house 
there. They were obliged to toil hard, and had 
no other way but to convey their beds, clothing, 
chests, provisions, tools, pots, etc., on their backs. 
And at that time there were few or no roads and 
every family had to travel the best way they 
could, which was here double distance to some, 
for they had to follow swamps and branches for 
their guides for some time. 

After a season, some men got such a knowledge 
of the woods as to “blaze” paths, so the people 
soon found out to follow “blazes” from place to 
place. As the winter season was far advanced, the 
time to prepare for planting'was very short. Yet 
people were very strong and healthy, all that 
could do anything wrought diligently, and con¬ 
tinued clearing and planting as long as the season 
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would admit, so that they made provision for the 
ensuing year. As they had but few beasts, a little 
served them, and as the range was good, they had 
no need of feeding creatures for some years. 

I remember that among the first things my 
father brought from the boat was his gun, which 
was one. of Queen Anne’s muskets. He had it 
loaded with swan-shot. One morning when we 
were at breakfast, there was a “travelling ’possum” 
on his way, passing by the door: my mother 
screamed out saying, “There is a great bear!’ 
Mother and we children hid ourselves behind 
some barrels and a chest, at the other end of our 
hut, whilst father got his gun, and steadied it 
upon the fork that held up that end of the house, 
and shot the animal about the hinder parts, which 
caused the poor opossum to grin and open its 
mouth in a frightful manner. Father was in haste 
to give it a second bout, but the shot being mis¬ 
laid in a"*hurry, could not be found. We were 
penned up for some time. Father at length ven¬ 
tured out and killed it with a pale. 

Another source of alarm was the Indians. When 
they came to hunt in the spring, they were in great 
numbers in all places like the Egyptian locusts, 


but they were not hurtful. We had a great deal 
of trouble and hardships in our first settling, but 
the few inhabitants continued still in health and 
strength. Yet we were oppressed with fears, on 
divers accounts, especially of being massacred by 
the Indians, or bitten by snakes, or torn by wild 
beasts, or being lost and perishing in the woods. 
Of this last calamity there were three in¬ 
stances. 

About the end of August, 1736, my uncle Rob¬ 
ert arrived here. The ship he came in was called 
New Built. She was a ship of great burden, and 
brought many passengers. They chiefly came up 
here, and, obliged to travel by land, they had 
money given them by the public instead of pro¬ 
visions. Our second crop was in the ground when 
they came. As it was in the warm season, they 
were much fatigued in coming- up, and many were 
taken with the fever and ague. Some died with 
that disorder, and many after the ague had ceased 
grew dropsical and died. About this time people 
began to form into societies, and sent to Irelaiid 
for a minister. One came named Robert Heron. 
He stayed three years, and then returned to Ire¬ 
land. [Robert Witherspoon] 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTIES 


In the Bloudy Tenent of Persecution, Wil¬ 
liams carries the argument for religious free¬ 
dom well beyond Locke’s theory of toleration. 
Locke did not exclude a state-supported church 
from his plan but demanded only that it re¬ 
frain from persecution and the maintenance of 
a doctrinal system so rigid as to bar the body 
of the nation from conscientious participation 
in its worship. To Williams, as to Gerrard 


town proprietors” owned the land and exer¬ 
cised the suffrage to the exclusion of the body 
of “inhabitants.” Williams solved the problem 
of the proper relation between civil and re¬ 
ligious authority by severing all connection 
between them. In dealing with the more im¬ 
mediate problem of the Indians, Williams 


Winstanley before him, all forms of church 
establishment were intrinsically offensive. 

Roger Williams (1603-1662/3) came to that 
opinion after experience with church establish- 
• ments in England and in Puritan Massachusetts. 
Williams’s father was a successful London 
businessman who gave his son a training befit¬ 
ting his station. The patronage of Sir Edward 
Coke increased Williams’s opportunities. But 
the tensions of his time drew him to Puritan 
views which he expressed freely enough to 
make emigration seem the part of wisdom 
when Kang and archbishop joined to impose 
uniformity of religious practice in 1629. After 
a few years in Massachusetts, Roger Williams 
discovered that dissenters who hold power are 
apt to use it against those who differ from 
them.-'The Salem church chose Williams its 
teacher in 1634, however, and, when the mag¬ 
istrates refused to confirm that choice, Salem 
town defied the magistrates. Williams was ban¬ 
ished from Massachusetts Bay the following 
year. Three years later, Williams abandoned 
membership in any church and became a 
Seeker, waiting for a higher power to give him 
spiritual conviction. 

In the settlement which Williams founded 
on Rhode Island, he established a system of 
land ownership more democratic than that 
which prevailed in Massachusetts, where the 


worked for a policy of justice toward the first 
owners of the soil. The existence of Williams’s 
colony was threatened by its more powerful 
neighbor in Massachusetts at the beginning of 
the 1640s. Though it was not in accordance 
with his principles, Williams asked the Eng¬ 
lish government to charter his colony. He re¬ 
turned to England to press his request and fi¬ 
nally, in 1644, secured the grant he desired. It 
was then that Williams published the Bloudy 
Tenent of Persecution, which defends his view 
of the relation that should exist between 
Church and State against the ideals prevailing 
in England and Massachusetts alike. 

Before and after the issue of Williams’s char¬ 
ter, Massachusetts notables waged polemic con¬ 
flict against his doctrines—one of them even 
answered Williams’s argument for toleration 
in a pamphlet called, Mr Williams's Bloudy 
Tenent of Persecution Washed White in the 
Blood of the Lamb . Williams replied by main¬ 
taining his views in practice and by writing 
treatises in rebuttal, notably, the Bloudy Ten¬ 
ent Still More Bloudy . . . . 

In his original work, Williams contends that 
Scripture gives no countenance to persecution 
for cause of conscience. God does not require 
uniformity of church practice enforced by a 
civil magistrate. Like Locke, Williams insists 
that the civil power attain its ends by political 
means, while the church limit itself to ecclesias¬ 
tical measures. As magistrates have no right to 
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interfere in church government, so the clergy 
have no call to meddle with the magistracy. 
Williams proceeds further, however. Civil 
power resides in the people, and the govern¬ 
ment they set up holds power only so long as 
the people trust it. Yet, even such magistrates 
have no power over the church, for, if they 
did, heavenlv concerns would be subject to 
earthly rule, an evident absurdity. Complete' 


separation between civil and religious power is 
the logical conclusion. Williams has come full 
circle to maintain the view that, in America at 
least, the “two keys” are not to be held by the 
one authority. 

The selections from Roger Williams’s 
Bloudy Tenent of Persecution (London, 1644) 
are taken from the Publications of the Narra- 
gansett Club, Vol. Ill (Newport, R.I., 1867), 


Bloudy Tenant of Persecution 

BY ROGER WILLIAMS 


Preface 

First, That the blood of so many hundred thou¬ 
sand soules of Protestants and Papists, spilt in the 
^Vars of present and former Ages, for their re¬ 
spective Consciences , is not required nor accepted 
by Jesus Christ the Prince of Peace. 

Secondly, Pregnant Scripturs and Arguments 
are throughout the Worke proposed against the 
Doctrine of persecution for cause of Conscience. 

Thirdly, Satisfactory Answers are given to 
Scriptures, and objections produced by Mr. Cal¬ 
vin, Beza, Air. Cotton , and the Ministers of the 
New English Churches and others former and 
later, tending to prove the Doctrine of persecu¬ 
tion for cause of Conscience. 

Fourthly, The Doctrine of persecution for 
cause of Conscience, is proved guilty of all the 
blood of the Soules crying for vengeance under 
the Altar. 

Fifthly, All Chill States with their Officers of 
justice in their respective constitutions and ad¬ 
ministrations are proved essentially Chill, and 
therefore not Judges , Governours or Defenddurs 
of the Spiritual! or Christian state and Worship. 

Sktly, It is the will and command of God, that 
(since the comming of his Sonne the Lord Jesus) 
a permission of the most Paganish, Jewish, Turk¬ 
ish* or Antichristian consciences and worships, 
bee granted to all men in all Nations and Coun¬ 
tries. and they are onely to bee fought against 
with that Sword which is only (in Soule matters) 
able to conquer, to wit, the Sword of Gods Sbirit 
the Word of God . J 

^Se\enthly, The state of the Land of Israel, the 
Kings and people thereof in Peace & War, is 
proved figurative and ceremoniall, and no pat- 
teme nor president for any Kingdome or civill 
state in the world to follow. 

Fightly, God requireth not an uniformity of 


Religion to be inacted and inforced in any chill 
state; which inforced uniformity (sooner or 
later) is the greatest occasion of civil! Warre, 
ravishing of conscience, persecution of Christ 
Jesus in his servants, and of the hypo crisis and 
destruction of millions of souls. 

Ninthly, In holding an inforced uniformity of 
Religion in a chill state, wee must necessarily 
disclaime our desires and hopes of the Jewes con¬ 
version to Christ . 

Tenthly, An inforced uniformity of Religion 
throughout a Nation or chill state, confounds the 
Chill and Religious, denies the principles of 
Christianity and civility, and that Jesus Christ is 
come in the Flesh. 

Eleventhly, The permission of other con¬ 
sciences and worships then a state professeth, 
only can (according to God) procure a firme 
and lasting peace, (good assurance being taken 
according to the wisdome of the chill state for 
uniformity of chill obedience from all forts.) 

Twelfthly, lastly, true civility and ^Christianity 
may both flourish in a state or Kingdome, not¬ 
withstanding the permission of divers and con¬ 
trary consciences, either of Jew or Gentile.*> 

Chapter XCII: Peace # 

The 4. head is, The proper meanes of both these 
Powers to attaine their ends. 

First, the proper meanes whereby the Civill 
Power may and should attaine its end, are onely 
Political^ and principally these Five. 

First the erecting and establishing what forme 
of Civill Government may seeme in wisedome 
most meet, according to generall rules of the 
Word, and state of the people. / 

r u ? econdl 7 ’ r ^ e making, publishing, and estab¬ 
lishing of wholesome Civill Lawes, not onely 
such as concerne Civill Justice, but also the free 
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passage of true Religion: for, outward Civ ill 
Peace ariseth and is maintained from them both, 
from the latter as well as from the former: 

“Civill peace cannot stand i nr ire, where Re¬ 
ligion is corrupted, 2 Chrotu 15. 3. 5. 6. j 7 /dg. 8. 
And yet such Lawes, though conversant about 
Religion, may still be counted Civill Lawes, 
as on the contrary, an Oath doth still remaine 
Religious, though conversant about Civill matters. 

“Thirdly, Election and appointment of Civill 
officers, to free execution of those I,awes. 

“Fourthly, Civill Punishments and Rewards, of 
Transgressors and Observers of rhese Lawes. 

“Fifthly, taking up Armes against the Enemies 
of Civill Peace. 

“Secondly, the meanes whereby rite Church 
may and should artaine her ends, are onlv ec¬ 
clesiastical!, which are chiefly five. 

“Eirst, setting up that forme of Church Cov- 
ernment only, of which Christ hath given them 
a pattern in his Word. 

“Secondly, acknowledging and admitting of no 
Lawgiver in the Church, but Christ, and the pub¬ 
lishing of his Lawes. 

“Thirdly, Electing and ordaining of such of 
fleers onely, as Christ hath appointed in his Word. 

“Fourthly, to receive into their fellowship them 
that are approved, and inflicting Spiritual! een 
snres against them that offend, 

“Fifthly, Prayer and patience in suffering any 
evil! from them that he without, who disruibe 
their peace. 

“So that Magistrates, as Magistrates, haw no 
power of setting up the Forme of Church < mv 
eminent, electing Church officers, punishing with 
Church censures, but to see that the Church doth 
her dury herein. And on the other side, the 
Churches as Churches, have no power (though 
as members of the Commonweale they may haw 
power) of erecting or altering formes of* dull 
Covernmenr, electing of Civill officers, inflicting 
Civill punishments (no not on persons escom 
municate) as by deposing Magistrates from their 
Civill Authoririe, or withdrawing the hearts of 
the people against them, to their Lawes, no more 
then to discharge wives, or children, or servants, 
from due obedience to their husbands, parents, or 
masters: or by taking up armes against their 
Magistrates, though he persecute them for Cam 
science: for though members of Churches who 
are publique officers also of the Civill State, mav 
suppress© by force the violence of Usurpers, 
lehoiada did AthALth, yet this they doe not" as 
members of the Church, but as officers of tin* 
Civill State.” 

Truth . Here are divers considerable fmwiges 


which I shall briefly examine, so far as com wow 

our tomrovtrAt. 

Eirst, whereas they sa\, that the (‘tvd! Id* et 
may erect and establish wlut Lowe of ta dl i bee 
emman may seeine in wiuiowt mow n;«vt, f 
acknowledge the to hr tnog itne, bo?ft 

in it self, and also considered wtrh flic end o? in 
that a tiviii (hn'trnmcnt is an < kdwMwv of Cub 
to conserve die tiviii fn\ttt of people* so tots 
as coneernes their and as foroiei k 

hath beetle said. 

Hut from this (h\mt f inter, us brfotr btiflt 

been touched) that the ami 

fmthltthm of A rill (mvttt ties in the pwpu, 
(whom them must needs me 4 tie In the * u-td 
/wiw distinct from the (hevnim.'w *, r i op 
And if so, that a People mav erect and wuMeffi 
what Iot v//c of (inVi'fHtthuit sectnr s to fliiaii 1 u«+ f f 
meete for choir twill * It is nuknt th,u 

such (itwtwwtmt as are In tlinu ci*-.»rd ,md 
established, tutw no more /rnnvn not lot «m 
longei tune, then the * 1 vdl ot peiqif** * o?i 

sen ting amt agreeing shall brftiu them u Us 
f his i% elect e not ouh tn bur m die 1 , 

perietice of all tiwwitwurAci. when* ihr p* M plc 
are not depriwd of then tuttnMI f 71 “* U 
the power of l yi,uii\. 

And it so, (hit the Vt.ti'r.ri,i(r>. it.eur »*:>•) 
power of j^nemim; rile < iim. ti, tn.m itf. I, 
j»le; umleimhiv it lolhiwr-,, rh a <fV, f , 4 
fwnph', tufut.tllv eotiMd^ied t ..t Out Vu/m- os 
Nation soever lit iu.t, On, t ,,t 

ifili h.tve titiuhimenullv .aid outjto dU, i, 
njtowei to i*mom- the Chun b, u* ., *■ i„ ; doe Ik/ 
duly , to eoj 1 et t tie|, 0, l edi e or, I eI ot o ,e, , *.s ,S, 

fU\ \nd d thr. he not to fed! t i,,y r)( | < 

;md Spitu out 0 } //*•.<, t’i*, .tod '.'ihji, p ooim 

thttlll.lll, Mlltllll, lilt Oil .I III* lltell, |!)d , , 

ijiiendv to S.itf'iit hum* He, U nhoio t ',t t < 
nuttitullv .»e }«uidt ti, !rt H,n ,•« .u-d / 

Ii e-mtioi h, thru o» o.- t,, j- ; V 
tiled, hill flul the -o' lr.h,tr,, iJ# j 

oiifiit i ,md ta then l.m.l ,m.| eu-i dl ( .t,.^ 
to iifftre Iifitm >iome fotme. ,,f t .a 
mote usd!, eotiijuu at Jowii*-',, ,<*, f r ,.' 

A% ,iKo th it thru ,'iril! ,,nd , f rv.u 

he ;i«. Etwfull 4»d ttue ti .un f»'»-•,vuor.f »{„. 

H arid , and f hr refute ei*n irquiuidt, f lien > > 
t-rutm atr K.v/*,-n ,»t tlir ( hut. A ,, r g. 

tit .in) t'huteh o( f'ltii.t '.ItonJd o (iJ ; 
:»lltott(f,f them I 4ttd t lie 11 1 1 u e | e.f i t ( n . 

Il.tve heme.ted and »'}|4lf;rti the i i';i( ,,, ,,», 

his y.hunh 1 they must ;i|sj ,/ 

tiietr iudiM nr .iuu th.tn 9 
t'/uin iriit rx it eutmot he Miopo,. d rhm 4. 

have. 
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THE LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


Between Daniel Defoe’s Giving Alms No 
Charity and Benjamin Franklin’s Observations 
Concerning the Increase of Mankind lie forty- 
seven years; but the distance, spiritually and 
materially, between the lower middle-class 
Englishman and the American, who might have 
occupied a similar position had his forebears 
remained on the eastern shore of the Atlantic, 
is immense. Like Defoe, Benjamin Franklin 
(1706-1790) regards an increase of population 
as an advantage to a nation. Unlike him, Frank¬ 
lin expected that population to live in com¬ 
fort, for American manners were simple, land 
cheap and wages high, thus prompting early 
marriage, the growth of families and, with 
them, the development of a “glorious market” 
for British manufactures. There is no talk of 
legislation to improve the morals of the “lower 
orders” in Franklin’s essay— Poor Richard had 
already been published. His speculations on the 
law of population imply that that population 
was to be composed of freehold farmers and 
small handicraftsmen who were to live com¬ 
fortably, though frugally, working for their 
own benefit rather than to support the luxury 
of their superiors. 

Franklin was forty-five when the Observa¬ 


tions was written, in 1751; he had completed 
his early training as a printer’s journeyman in 
Boston, Philadelphia and London. He had ac¬ 
cumulated a competence and retired from busi¬ 
ness to give his time to study and public 8 affairs. 
Before that, Franklin had made himself a repu¬ 
tation as a pamphleteer, become deputy post¬ 
master and founded a volunteer fire company, 
a' Philosophical Society and an academy for 
improving the education of youth. He had in¬ 
vented the Franklin fireplace, helped reorgan¬ 
ize the militia, animated opposition to Quaker 
indolence in administration and become clerk 
to the Pennsylvania legislature. In England, a 
man of Franklin’s wit and pertinacity might 
have become a moderately successful mer¬ 
chant or an inhabitant of Grub Street. In 
Pennsylvania, he was able to stir an entire com¬ 
munity for its good. Thus, Franklin’s state¬ 
ment is the statement of the promise of Amer¬ 
ica—a credo that was to be repeated again and 
again by other Americans for other genera¬ 
tions of those who were born humbly. 

The selection is from the edition by J. R. 
McCulloch, ed., Collection of Scarce and 
Valuable Economical Tracts (London, 
1859). 


Observations Concerning the Increase of Mankind 

BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


i. Tables of the proportion of marriages to 
births, of deaths to births, of marriages to the 
number of inhabitants, &c. formed on observa¬ 
tions made upon the bills of mortality, christen¬ 
ings, &c. of populous cities, will not suit coun¬ 
tries; nor will tables formed and observations 
made on full settled old countries, as Europe, 
suit new countries, as America. 

2. For people increase in proportion to the 
number of marriages, and that is greater in pro¬ 
portion to the ease and convenience of support¬ 
ing a family. When families can be easily sup¬ 
ported, more persons marry, and earlier in life. 

3. In cities, where all trades, occupations, and 


offices are full, many delay marrying till they can 
see how to bear the charges of a family; which 
charges are greater in cities, as luxury is more 
common; many live single during life, and con¬ 
tinue servants to families, journeymen to trades, 
&c. Hence cities do not, by natural generation, 
supply themselves with inhabitants; the deaths are 
more than the births. 

4. In countries full settled, the case must be 
nearly the same, all lands being occupied and im¬ 
proved to the height; those who cannot get lands, 
must labor for others, that have it; when laborers 
are plenty, their wages will be low; by low wages 
a family is supported with difficulty; this diffi- 
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culty deters many from marriage, who therefore 
long continue servants and .single. Only, as the 
cities take supplies of people from the country, 
and thereby make a little more room in the coun¬ 
try, marriage is a little more encouraged there, 
and the births exceed the deaths. 

5. Great part of Europe is fully settled with 
husbandmen, manufacture ns, &e. and therefore 
cannot now much increase in people. America is 
chiefly occupied by Indians, who subsist mostly 
by hunting. But as the hunter, of all men, requires 
the greatest quantity of land from whence to 
draw his subsistence, (the husbandman subsisting 
on much less, the gardener on still less, and the 
manufacturer requiring least of all) the Europeans 
found America as fully settled, as it well could he 
by hunters; yet these, having large tracts, were 
easily prevailed on to part with portions of terri¬ 
tory to the new comers, who did not much inter¬ 
fere with the natives in hunting, and furnished 
them with many things they wanted. 

6. Land being thus plenty in America, and so 
cheap, as that a labouring man, that understands 
husbandry, can, in a short time, save money 
enough to purchase a piece of now land, sufficient 
for a plantation, whereon he may subsist a family; 
such are not afraid to marry: ’for if they even 
look far enough forward to consider how their 
children, when grown up, are to be provided for, 
they see, that more land is to be had at rates 
equally easy, all*circumstances considered. 

7. Hence marriages in America arc more gem 
eral, and more generally early, than in Europe, 
And if it is reckoned there, that there is but one 
marriage per annum among 100 persons, perhaps 
we may here reckon two; and if in Europe, they 
have but four births to a marriage, (many of their 
marriages being late) we may here reckon eight, 
of which, if one half grow up, and our marriages 
are made, reckoning one with another, at twenty 
years of age, our people must at least be doubled 
every twenty years. 

8. But notwithstanding this increase, .so vast is 
the territory of North America, that it will re¬ 
quire many ages to settle it fully; and till it is fully 
settled, labor will never be cheap here, where no 
man continues long a laborer for others, but gets 
a plantation of his own; no man continues long a 
journeyman to a trade, but goes among those* new 
settlers, and sets up for himself, &e, J fence labor 
is no cheaper now, in Pennsylvania, than it was 
thirty years ago, though so many thousand labor 
mg people have been imported from Germany 
and Ireland. 

. 9- The danger, therefore, of these colonies 
interfering with their mother country in mules, 
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that depend on labor, manufactures, &c» is too 
remote to require the attention of < Teat Briratm 
to. But, in proportion to the increase of ?tie 
colonies, a vast demand is growing for British 

manufactures; a glorious market, wholly m rite 
power of Britain* in which foreigners cannot 
interfere, which will increase, in a short time, 
even beyond her power of supplying, though her 
whole trade should lie to her colonies. , , * 

11. It is an ill-grounded opinion, that* by thr 
labor of slaves, America may possibly ut in 
cheapness of manufactures with Britain. The 
labor of slaves can never tie mi cheap here, as the 
labor of working men is in Britain, Any one may 
compute it. Interest of money is in rite colonies 
from 6 to to per cent. Naves, one with anotlirr. 
cost *0/, sterling per head. Reckon then rite ttt 
terest of the first ^purchase of a slaw, the imum 
anee or risk on his life, his clothing am! din, r% 
penses in his sickness and loss of tune, low by hr* 
neglect of business, (neglect is natural to the main 
\yho is not to be benefited by his min rate or 
diligence! expense of a drher to krrp him m 
work, ami his pilfering from time to tittir, almost 
every slave being, from the nature of slavery, a 
thief, and compare the whole amount wifti the 
wages of a manufacturer of iron or wool in bng 
land, you will see* that labor is tomb *. hcaprr 
there, than it ever can be by negroes hettc Why 
then will Americans purchase siuuV Became 
slaves may he kept as Eng as a own plraws, 01 
has occasion for (heir hlnu\ while lined mrn air 
continually leaving their master (often tit thr 
midst of his business i and setting up for them 
selves, | H, 

t p As the increase of people depends ott tltr 
encouragement of marriages, the follow mg things 
must diminish a nation, si/, o J hr bring oai 
q tie red; tor the conquerors will engross 4% matw 
offices, and exact 1 as much fitbtite or profit t*t$ 
the labor of the conquered, as will maun ant them 
m their new establishment, and his dmoonbmg 
the subsistence of the names dwcomagr* thru' 
marriages, anti so gradually dittiitmbrx throe, 
while the foreigners increase, 1, Loss of tenuor% 
l tiu\ the bring driven into Walrv, and 

mmdrd together in a batten emmm, nnwh, ,rm 
m *upporf stub great number,, dimtmdtrd, till thr 
nurc a proportion t„ the prndmr; wbilr 
the Saxon*, imreawd on their abandoned land., 
till the rduitd betaine full of |*ugb*.b, And, wrtr 
the Knglivh now driven into \V,dr*< hv *,.tmr for- 
eign nation, there would, in a few vert-,, }#. „„ 
more Kuglishtuen in Britain, than their 4 »r n,,w 
people in \\ a lev, j. f ,ov, of trade, Matmfaume., 
exported, draw vtibvhtrmr from fotrigu „m», 
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tries for numbers, who are thereby enabled to 
marry and raise families. If the nation be deprived 
of any branch of trade, and no new employment 
is found for the people occupied in that branch, 
it will soon be deprived of so many people. 4. 
Loss of food. Suppose a nation has a fishery, 
which not only employs great numbers, but 
makes the food and subsistence of the people 
cheaper: if another nation becomes master of 
the seas, and prevents the fishery, the people will 
diminish in proportion as the loss of employ and 
dearness of provision makes it more difficult to 
subsist a family. 5. Bad government and insecure 
property. People not only leave such a country, 
and, settling abroad, incorporate with other na¬ 
tions, lose their native language, and become for¬ 
eigners; but the industry of those that remain 
being discouraged, the quantity of subsistence in 
the country is lessened, and the support of a fam¬ 
ily becomes more difficult. So heavy taxes tend 
to diminish a people. 6. The introduction of slaves. 
The negroes brought into the English sugar is¬ 
lands, have greatly diminished the whites there: 
the poor are by this means deprived of employ¬ 
ment, while a few families acquire vast estates, 
which they spend on foreign luxuries; and, edu¬ 
cating their children in the habits of those luxu¬ 
ries, the same income is needed for the support 
of one, that might have maintained one hundred. 
The whites, who have slaves, not laboring, are 
enfeebled, and therefore not so generally pro¬ 
lific; the slaves being worked too hard, and ill 
fed, their constitutions are broken, and the deaths 
among them are more than the births: so that a 
continual supply is needed from Africa. The 
northern colonies, having few slaves, increase in 
whites. Slaves also pejorate the families that use 
them; the white children become proud, disgusted 
with labor, and, being educated in idleness, are 
rendered unfit to get a living by industry. 

14. Hence the prince, that acquires new terri¬ 
tory, if he finds it vacant, or removes the natives 
to give his own people room;—the legislator, that 
makes effectual laws for promoting trade, in¬ 
creasing employment, improving land by more 
or better tillage, providing more food by fisheries, 
securing property, &c.;—and the man that invents 
new trades, arts or manufactures, or new im¬ 
provements in husbandry, may be properly called 
fathers of their ?2ation as they are the cause of the 
generation of multitudes, by the encouragement 
they afford to marriage. 

15. As to privileges granted to the married, 
(such as the jus trium liberorum among the Ro¬ 
mans) they may hasten the filling of a country, 
that has been thinned by war or pestilence, or that 


has otherwise vacant territory, but c 
crease a people beyond the means pro 
their subsistence. 

16. Foreign luxuries, and needless 
tures, imported and used in a nation, d 
same reasoning, increase the people of t 
that furnishes them, and diminish the 
the nation that uses them. Laws there 
prevent such importations, and, on the 
promote the exportation of manufactu 
consumed in foreign countries, may 
(with respect to the people that mal 
generative laws, as, by increasing su 
they encourage marriage. Such laws 
strengthen a country doubly, by incri 
own people, and diminishing its neighb< 

17. Some European nations prudently 
consume the manufactures of East Ind 
should likewise forbid them to their coL 
the gain to the merchant is not to be c 
with the loss, by this means, of people t 
tion. 

18. Home luxury in the great increase 
tion’s manufacturers employed by it, 
many, and only tends to diminish the fan 
indulge in it, who are few. The greater 
mon fashionable expense of any rank o 
the more cautious they are of marriage. 1 
luxury should never be suffered to beco 
mon. 

19. The great increase of offspring in j 
families is not always owing to greater f 
of nature, but sometimes to examples of 
in the heads, and industrious education, t 
the children are enabled better to pro 
themselves, and their marrying early is 
aged from the prospect of good subsists 

20. If there be a sect, therefore, in ou 
that regard frugality and industry as 
duties, and educate their children there 
than others commonly do, such sect m 
sequently increase more by natural ge 
than any other sect in Britain. 

21. The importation of foreigners into 
try that has as many inhabitants as the 
employments and provisions for subsiste 
bear, will be in the end no increase of 
unless the new-comers have more indui 
frugality than the natives, and then tl 
provide more subsistence, and increase 
country; but they will gradually eat the 
out. Nor is it necessary to bring in forei 
fill up any occasidnal vacancy in a coun 
such vacancy (if the laws are good, § 14, 
soon be filled by natural generation. M 
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now find the vacancy made in Sweden, France, 
or other warlike nations, bv the plague of hero¬ 
ism 40 years ago; in France, by the expulsion of 
the protestants; in England, by the settlement of 
her colonies; or in Guinea, by a hundred years' 
exportation of slaves, that has blackened' half 
America? The Thinness of rhe inhabitants in Spain 
is owing to narional pride, and idleness, and other 
causes, rather than to the expulsion of rhe Moors, 
or to the making of new settlements. 

22. There is, in short, no bound to the prolific 
nature of plants or animals, bur what is made by 
their crowding and interfering with each other's 
means of subsistence. Was the face of the earth 
vacant of other plants, it mighr be gradually 
sowed and overspread with one"kind only, as, fur 
instance, with fennel: and were it empry'of other 
inhabitants, it might, in a few ages, be replenished 
from one nation only, as, for instance, wit ft Fng~ 
lishmen. Thus there are supposed to be now up* 
wards of one million of English souls in North 
America (though it is thought scarce Ko,oou have 
been brought (Ivor sea), and yet perhaps there is 
not one rhe fewer in Britain, but rather many 
more, on account of the employment the colonies 
afford to manufacturers at home. Hus million 


doubling, suppose but once in ** y«Mr\ wall, m 
another century, be more than the people of Em* > 

land, and the greatest number u! Imfmhmm 
will be on this side of the w ater. What an avers 
stem of power to the British Empire l*v sea as well 
as land? What increase of trade ami mn tgattotE 
Wlm numbers of ships and seattint* We have 
been here but little more than a hundred % rar\ 
and yet the force of our privateers in the late 
war, united, was greater, both ttt turn amt guns 
than th:u of the whole British navy ttt f 
Isli/ahetlds time. I low importune an affair then 
to Britain is the present treaty tor settling f!tr 
bounds between her colonies and the Firmly 
And how careful should she hr to secure room 
enough, since on the room depends so much the 
increase of her people 1 * 1 

it. In fine, a nation well regulated ts hly 4 pok 
ptts^ take uwa\ a limb, its place is soon supplied 
cm it in two, ami each deficient pair dull spreddv 
grow out of the parr temamimg l tins, if ion 
have room and subsistence enough, as von mac, 
b\ dividing, make ten polypuses out of *1111% |oit 
may, of one, make frit nations, eipuflv populmis 
and powerful, or, rather, macaw rtir nation frit 
fold in numbers ami strength, . * f 


THE DUTY TO R Eli EL 


By 1750, Till'" mun who were forming opinion 
in America had, lor the most pan, been born 
and cducarcd on her own soil and so repte 
senred an attitude that was actually, nut merely 
potentially, different from that' which pre 
vailed among Ktiropcans of similar social back 
ground. Benjamin Franklin shows the Amer 
ican attitude toward economic oppottunity, 
Jonathan May hew s I^iscouvsc (ioucettittHi 
Unlimited Subwmion ( 17*0) foreshadows the 
political philosophy which was to become dis 
tinctively American, a philosophy which may 
have taken its premises from Locke Inn winch 
applied them with a hold directness that mit'ht 
well have shocked him. 

Jonathan May hew (17^0 lyhd) was born at 
Martha’s Vineyard, took his degree at I farvard 
and was called to the West Church in Boston,’ 
a pulpit he filled until his death. In 17.^*, three 
years after he had begun his work as a pastor, 
his sermons had been reprinted abroad and 


won him a httropean reputation grained mily 
to Jonathan bduards amom* ht*> c»nit rmp<4 at 
tes. In contrast to Fdu.udC ( ah no an, hou 
eyet. May hew s wotk w as di amg'iislted bv an 
outlook almost appro n lung that of the Fn 
Itghtenrnem, for he detruded tier wdl .aid 
ar tacked not only the ( d\ tm-.t nun cpi <4 dr 
prayity but also the 1 ttmtatun tuv, *4 the 
Atonement, 

X\ hen Mavltew rose in hts pulpit m {{,/• UVa 
Church to deliver tins torse, he was ».** 
occupied with theology, He, p m] „ r , ( . tt4 ., 
combat "high toned" doctrines tomrtmn-f 
obedience to authotitv and. by unpin at am, iu 
strengthen the Massachusetts opposition 111 rr 
sistance to the pretensions of the royal »mrr 
nor, Mathew's sermon might almost hr 4 tc 
ply to the pronouncements of \ ti f,be, 
Latul. < iovertmumi is .1 comemem r. v, the 
implied premise of May hew \ addtev,. ( 
iptently, civil rulers are to be obeyed because 
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they are useful, not because they have some 
right to rule, either by gift of God or of the 
people. Mayhew proceeds to inquire whether 
a nation is obliged to yield absolute obedience 
to its sovereigns and applies the result of that 
inquiry to the case of Charles I. Only rulers 
who exercise a reasonable and just authority 
for the good of society may claim rule over it. 
Charles Stuart had shown himself no true 
prince but a tyrant. When the Lords and the 
Commons resisted his usurpations, they did not 
stand in rebellion but in defense of their lib¬ 


erties against the encroachment of arbitrary 
power. To do less than resist would have been 
to fail in their duty. For, Mayhew argues in 
language recalling the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, since the good of society is the end 
of civil government, it is a nation’s duty to rise 
against a tyrannous prince. 

The selection is from Jonathan Mayhew, A 
Discourse Concerning Unlimited Submission 
and Non-Resistance to the Higher Powers. 
. . . (Boston, 1750). 


A Discourse Concerning Unlimited Submission 

BY JONATHAN MAYHEW 


. . . That the end of magistracy is the good of 
civil society, as such: 

That civil rulers, as such , are the ordinance and 
ministers of God; it being by his permission and 
providence that any bear rule; and agreeable to 
his will, that there should be some persons vested 
with authority in society, for the well-being of it: 

That which is here said concerning civil rulers, 
extends to all of them in common: It relates in¬ 
differently to monarchical, republican and aristo- 
cratical government; and to all other forms which 
truly answer the sole end of government, the hap¬ 
piness of society; and to all the different degrees 
of authority in any particular state; to inferior 
officers no less than to the supreme: 

That disobedience to civil rulers in the due 
exercise of their" authority, is not merely political 
sin , but heinous offence against God and religion: 

That the true ground and reason of our obli¬ 
gation to be subject to the higher powers , is the 
usefulness of magistracy (when properly exer¬ 
cised) to human society, and its subserviency to 
the general welfare: 

That obedience to civil rulers is here equally 
required under all forms of government, which 
answer the sole end of all government, the good 
of society; and to every degree of authority in any 
state, whether supreme or subordinate: 

(From whence it follows, 

That if unlimited obedience and non-resistance, 
be here required as a duty under any one form 
of government, it is also required as a duty under 
all other forms; and as a duty to subordinate 
rulers as well as to the supreme.) 

And lastly, that those civil rulers to whom the 
apostle enjoins subjection, are the persons in pos¬ 


session; the powers that be; those who are actually 
vested with authority. 

There is one very important and interesting 
point which remains to be inquired into; namely, 
the extent of that subjection to the higher powers , 
which is here enjoined as a duty upon all Chris¬ 
tians. Some have thought it warrantable and glo¬ 
rious, to disobey the civil powers in certain cir¬ 
cumstances; and, in cases of very great and general 
oppression, when humble remonstrances fail of 
having any effect; and when the public welfare 
cannot be otherwise provided for and secured, 
to rise unanimously even against the sovereign 
himself, in order to redress their grievances; to 
vindicate their natural and legal rights; to break 
the yoke of tyranny, and free themselves and 
posterity from inglorious servitude and ruin. It 
is upon this principle that many royal oppressors 
have been driven from their thrones into banish- 
.ment; and many slain by the hands of their sub¬ 
jects. It was upon this principle that Tar quin was 
expelled from Rome; and Julius Caesar, the con¬ 
queror of the world, and the tyrant of his country, 
cut off in the senate house. It was upon this princi¬ 
ple, that king Charles I, was beheaded before his 
own banqueting house. It was upon this principle, 
that king James II. was made to fly that country 
which he aimed at enslaving: And upon this prin¬ 
ciple was that revolution brought about, which has 
been so fruitful of happy consequences to Great- 
Britain. But, in opposition to this principle, it has 
often been asserted, that the scripture in general 
(and the passage under consideration in particu¬ 
lar) makes all resistance tt> princes a crime, in any 
case whatever.—If they turn tyrants, and become 
the common oppressors of those, whose welfare 
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they ought to regard with a paternal affection, we 
must not pretend to right ourselves, unless it be 
by prayers and tears and humble intreaties: And 
if these methods fail of procuring redress, we 
must not have recourse to any other, but all suffer 
ourselves to be robbed and butchered at the pleas¬ 
ure of the Lord's anointed; lest we should incur 
the sin of rebellion, and the punishment of damna¬ 
tion. For he has God's authority and commission 
to bear him out in the worst of crimes, so far that 
he may not be withstood or controlled. Now 
whether we are obliged to yield such an absolute 
submission to our prince: or whether disobedience 
and resistance may not be justifiable in sonic cases, 
notwithstanding any thing in the passage before 
us, is an inquiry in which we are all concerned; 
and this is the inquiry which is the main design of 
the present discourse. . . . 

And if we attend to the nature of the argument 
with which the apostle here enforces rhe duty of 
submission to the higher powers, we shall find it 
to be such an one, as concludes not in favour of 
submission to all who bear the title of rulers, in 
common; but only, to those who actually perform 
the duty of rulers, by exercising a reasonable and 
just authority, for the good of human society. 
This is a point which it will be proper to enlarge 
upon; because the question before us runts verv 
much upon the truth or falsehood of this position. 
It is obvious, then, in general, that rhe civil rulers 
whom the apostle here speaks of, and obedience 
to whom he presses upon Christians as a duty, are 
good rulers , such as are in the exercise of their 
office and power, benefactors to society. Such 
they arc described to be, throughout this passage. 
Thus it is said, that they are not a terror to good 
works, but to the evil; that they are ( vod’s win* 1 
isters for good; revengers to execute wrath upon 
him that doeth evil; and that they attend con* 
timidly upon this very thing . St, Peter gives the 
sajne account of rulers: They are for a praise to 
them that* do well , and the punishment of evil 
doers,' It is manifest that this character and de¬ 
scription of rulers, agrees only to such as are rulers 
in fact, as well as in name: to such as govern well, 
and act agreeably to their office. And the apostle's 
argument for submission ro rulers, is wholly built 
and grounded upon a presumption that they do in 
fact answer this character; and is of no force at 
all upon rhe supposition of the contrary. If ruler $ 
are a terror to good works , and not to the evil; 
if they are not ministers for good to society, bur 
for evil and distress, by violence and oppression; 
if they execute wrath upon sober, peaceable per* 
sons, who do their dury as members of society; 
and suffer rich and honorable knaves to escape 


with impunity; if instead of attending continually 
upon the good work of advancing the public wef 
fare, they attend only upon the gratification of 
their own lust and pride, and ambition, to the 
destruction of the public welfare; if this be the 
case, it is plain that the apostle's argument for 
submission does not reach t,liens; they "are not the 
same, but different persons from ft lose whom lie 
characterizes. 

If it he said, that the apostle here uses another 
argument for submission to the higher powers, 
besides that which is taken from the usefulness of 
their office to civil society, when properly dis¬ 
charged and executed; namely, that their power 
is from God; that they are ordained of God; and 
that they are God's ministers: And if k be sank 
that this argument for submission to them w itt 
hold good, although they do not exerewe their 
power for the benefit, but for the ruin* and dr 
xrruecton of tinman society; this ubjcvrttm wax oto 
vkted, in part, before, Rulers bate no authority 
from God to do mischief* t hey are nut Godd 
ordinance, or God's ministers, in any other seme 
than as it is by his permission and pjovidruce* 
that they are exalted to hear rule, and as mag is * 
tney duly exercised, and authority rightly ap¬ 
plied, in the enacting and executing gomt laws* > 
laws attempered anti accommodated to the 
common welfare of the subjects, turn! hr sup, 
posed to he agreeable to die will of (he beneficent 
author and supreme laird of die unnrrsr, win nr 
kingdom ruleth over all; amt whose fen Jet met 
ties are oxer all his works. It is Hi vssuit %$% m t all 
tyrants and oppressors, God's wojoivrc I tirv air 
more properly the menengers of Stus to imifet 
m* No rulers are properly Godd tmnnten, bin 
such as are jmt % ruling in the fear of God Wlini 
oner magistrates act contrary to thru of her, ami 
the end of their tasmutmo, when thrt t» f b m 4 
ruin the nut die, instead of bring gnat 4am of its 
peace and xvelfare; they immediate*!v crise to In’* 
the ordinance and mim\ter% of God; ami no mote 
deserve that glorious character, than cornua*tt pi 
rates and highwaymen, So that nh rtuwrr that 
argument for submission fads, which i% gomndrd 
upon the usefulness of magistracy ut cisd un tm, 
{asm? always does when ttiagtsiratex do butt in 
society^ instead of good f the other atgomrof* 
which is taken from their bring ifir ordmnnr *4 
God* must necessarily fail also; no prison of a 
ehil character tiring if $oJ\ minister, ttt the ?,rtise 
of the apostle, any farther than hr perforins % 
will, by exercising a just and reasonable authority, 
and ruling for the good of th r subject. 

dims, upon it careful review of the ap*ral*A re a 
.inning in this passage, k appears that tm argn 
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ments to enforce submission, are of such a nature, 
as to conclude only in favor of submission to such 
rulers as he hhnself describes; i. e. such as rule for 
the good of society, which is the only end of their 
institution. Common tyrants, and public oppres¬ 
sors, are not entitled to obedience from their sub¬ 
jects, by virtue of any thing here laid down by 
the inspired apostle. 

I now add farther, that the apostle’s argument is 
so far from proving it to be the duty of people to 
obey, and submit to such rulers as act in contra¬ 
diction to the public good, and so to the design of 
their office, that it proves the direct contrary . For, 
please to observe, that if the end of all civil gov¬ 
ernment, be the good of society; if this be the 
thing that is aimed at in constituting civil rulers; 
and if the motive and argument for submission to 
government, be taken from the apparent useful¬ 
ness of civil authority, it follows, that when no 
such good end can be answered by submission, 
there remains no argument or motive to enforce 
it; if instead of this good end’s being brought 
about by submission, a contrary end is brought 
about, and the ruin and misery of society effected 
by it; here is a plain and positive reason against 
submission in all such cases, should they ever hap- 
pen. And therefore, in such cases, a regard to the 
public welfare, ought to make us withhold from 
our rulers that obedience and subjection which it 
would, otherwise, be our duty to render to them. 
If it be our duty, for example, to obey our king, 
merely for this reason, that he rules for the pub¬ 
lic welfare, (which is the only argument the 
apostle makes use of) it follows, by a parity of 
reason, that when he turns tyrant, and makes his 
subjects his prey to devour and to destroy, instead 
of his charge to defend and cherish, we are bound 
to throw off our allegiance to him, and to resist; 
and that according to the tenor of the apostle’s 
argument in this passage. Not to discontinue our 
allegiance, in this case, would be to join with the 
sovereign in promoting the slavery and misery of 
that society, the welfare of which, we ourselves, 
as well as our sovereign, are indispensably obliged 
to secure and promote, as far as in us lies. It is true 
the apostle puts no case of such a tyrannical 
prince;^but by his grounding his argument for 
submission wholly upon the good of civil society; 
it is plain he implicitly authorises, and even re¬ 
quires us to make resistance, whenever this shall 
be necessary to the public safety and happi¬ 
ness. . . . 

Thus it appears, that the common argument, 
grounded upon this passage, in favor of universal 
and passive obedience, really overthrows itself, by 
proving too much, if it proves any thing at all; 


namely, that no civil officer is, in any case what¬ 
ever, to be resisted, though acting in express con¬ 
tradiction to the design of his office; which no 
man, in his senses, ever did, or can assert. 

If we calmly consider the nature of the thing 
itself, nothing can well be imagined more directly 
contrary to common sense, than to suppose that 
millions of people should be subjected to the ar¬ 
bitrary, precarious pleasure of one single man; 
(who has naturally no superiority over them in 
point of authority) so that their estates, and every 
thing that is valuable in life, and even their lives 
also, shall be absolutely at his disposal, if he hap¬ 
pens to be wanton and capricious enough to de¬ 
mand them. What unprejudiced man can think, 
that God made all to be thus subservient to the 
lawless pleasure and phrenzy of one , so that it 
shall always be a sin to resist him! Nothing but the 
most plain and express revelation from heaven 
could make a sober, impartial man believe such a 
monstrous, unaccountable doctrine, and, indeed, 
the thing itself, appears so shocking—so out of all 
proportion, that it may be questioned, whether all 
the miracles that ever were wrought, could make 
it credible, that this doctrine really came from 
God. At present, there is not the least syllable in 
scripture which gives any countenance to it. The 
hereditary, indefeasible, divine right of kings, and 
the doctrine of non-resistance, which is built upon 
the supposition of such a right, are altogether as 
fabulous and chimerical, as transubstantiation; or 
any of the most absurd reveries of ancient or mod- 
ern vissionaries. These notions are fetched neither 
from divine relation, nor human reason; and if 
they are derived from neither of those sources, it 
is not much matter from whence they come, or 
whither they go. Only it is a pity that such doc- 
trines should be propagated in society, to raise 
factions and rebellions, as we see they have, in 
fact, been both in the last, and in the present reign . 

But then, if unlimited submission and passive 
obedience to the higher powbrs, in all possible 
cases, be not a duty, it will be asked, “How far are 
we obliged to submit? If we may innocently dis¬ 
obey and resist in some cases, why not in all? 
Where shall we stop? What is the measure of our 
duty? This doctrine tends to the total dissolution 
of civil government; and to introduce such scenes 
of wild anarchy and confusion, as are more fatal 
to society than the worst of tyranny.” 

After this manner, some men object; and, in- 
deed, this is the most plausible thing that can be 
said in favor of such an absolute submission as 
they plead for. But the worst (or rather the best) 
of it, is, that there is. very little strength or solidity 
in it. For similar difficulties may be raised with 
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respect to almost* every duty of natural and re¬ 
vealed religion.—To instance only in two, both of 
which are near a kin, and indeed exactly parallel, 
to the case before us. It is unquestionably the dutv 
of children to submit to their parents; and of 
servants, to their masters. But no one asserts, that 
it is their duty to obey, and submit to them, in all 
supposeable cases; or universally, a sin to resist 
them. Now does tills tend to subvert the just au¬ 
thority of parents and masters? Or to introduce 
confusion and anarchy into private families? No, 
How then does the same principle tend to unhinge 
the government of that larger family, the body 
politic? We know, in general, that children and 
servants are obliged to obey their parents and mas¬ 
ters respectively. We know also, with equal cer¬ 
tainty, that they are not obliged to submit to them 
in all things, without exception; hut maw in some 
eases, reasonably, and therefore innocently, resist 
them. These principles are acknowledged upon all 
hands, whatever difficulty there may be in fixing 
the exact limits of submission. Now there is at 
least as much difficulty in staring the measure of 
duty in these two cases, as in the case of rulers and 
subjects. So that this is really no objection, at least 
no reasonable one, against resistance to the higher 
powers; Or, if it is one, it wall hold equally against 
resistance in the cither eases mtmtioned.Af f is in* 
deed true, that turbulent, vieiousomnded men, 
may take occasion Irom this principle, that their 
rulers may, in some cases, be lawfully resisted, to 
raise factions and disturbances in the state; and 
to make resistance where resistance is needless 
and therefore, sinful. But is it not equally true, 
that children and servants of turbulent, \ nanus 
minds, may take occasion from this principle, that 
parents and masters may, in some cases be lawfully 
resisted, to resist^ when resistance is unnecessary, 
and therefore, criminal? Is the principle in either 
case false in itself, merely because it tnay be 
abused; and applied to legitimate disobedience and 
resistance in those instances, to winch it ought not 
to be applied? According to this way of arguing, 
there will be no true principles in the world; for 
there are none but what may be wrested and per* 
verted to serve bad purposes, either through the 
weakness or wickedness of mem 
A people, really oppressed to a great degree by 
their sovereign, cannot well be insensible when 
they are so oppressed. And such a people {if J JtU | V 
allude to an ancient fable ) have, like the hmperim 
trim, a draoon for their protector and gzzmlbmz 
iNor would they have any reason to mourn, if 
some tmcxnKH should appear to dispatch him, ■■ 
r or a nation thus abused to arise unanimously, anti 
to resist their prince, even to the dethroning hint. 


li¬ 
fe not criminal; but a reasonable wav of' * indie it 
ing their liberties and just rights, tt is tiulung use 
of the means, ami die only means u Inch I h*d has 
put into their pmv er, for mutual and self dHrmv, 
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potic measures which he took in-his 

non;-partly f rom his own natural lu ?/“.P""L ’ 

and partly from the influence of wicked coun 
ceUors and ministers.-He committed many iUus- 
tnous members of both houses of parliament 
the Tower, for opposing his arbitrary schemes. 
-He levied many taxes upon the people without 
consent of parliament;-and then imprisoned great 
numbers of the principal merchants 4 nd gentry tor 
not paying them.-He erected, or at least revived 
sevexral new and arbitrary courts, in which the 
most unheard-of barbarities were committed with 
his knowledge and approbation.—He supported 
that more than fiend, arch-bishop Laud and the 
clergy of his stamp, in all their church tyranny 
and Hellish cruelties.—He authorised a book in 
favor of sports upon the Lord's day; and several 
clergymen were persecuted by him and the men¬ 
tioned pious bishop, for not reading it to the peo¬ 
ple after divine service. —When the parliament 
complained to him of the arbitrary proceedings 
of his corrupt ministers, he told that august body, 
in a rough, domineering, unprincely manner, that 
he wondered any one should be so foolish and in¬ 
solent as to think that he would part with the 
meanest of his servants upon their account. —He 
refused to call any parliament at all for the space 
of twelve years together, during all which time, 
he governed in an absolute, lawless, and despotic 
manner.—He took all opportunities to encourage 
the papists , and to promote them to the highest 
offices of honor and trust.—He (probably) abet¬ 
ted tike horrid massacre in Ireland, in which two 
hundred thousand protestants were butchered by 
the Roman Catholics.—He sent a large sum of 
money, which he had raised by his arbitrary taxes, 
into Germany, to raise foreign troops, in order 
to force more arbitrary taxes upon his subjects.— 
He not only by a long series of actions, but also in 
plain terms, asserted an absolute uncontroulable 
power; saying even in one of his speeches to par¬ 
liament, that as it was blasphemy to dispute what 
God might do; so it was sedition in subjects to 
dispute what the king might do.—Towards the 
end o£ his tyranny, he came to the House of Com¬ 
mons with an armed force, and demanded five of 
its principal members to be delivered up to him. 
—And this was a prelude, to that unnatural war, 
which, he soon after levied against his own dutiful 
subjects; whom he was bound by all the laws of 
honor, humanity, piety, and I might add, of inter¬ 
est also, to defend and cherish with a paternal af¬ 
fection.—I have only time to hint at these facts in 
a general way, all which, and many more of the 
same tenor, may be proved by good authorities: 
So that the -figurative language which St. John 


uses, concerning the just and beneficent deeds of 
our blessed Saviour, may be applied to the un¬ 
righteous and execrable deeds of this prince, viz. 
And there are also many other things which king 
Charles did the which, if they should be written 
every one, 1 suppose that even the world itself, 
could not contain the books that should be writ¬ 
ten. Now it was on account of king Charles's thus 
assuming a power above the laws, in direct con¬ 
tradiction to his coronation-oath, and governing 
the greatest part of his time, in the most arbitrary 
oppressive manner; it was upon this account, that 
that resistance was made to him, which, at length, 
issued in the loss of his crown, and of that head 
which was unworthy to wear it. 

But by whom was this resistance made? Not by 
a private junto ;—not by a small seditious party; 
—not by a few desparadoes, who, to mend their 
fortunes, would embroil the state;—but by the 
lords and commons of England. It was they that 
almost unanimously opposed the king’s measures 
for overturning the constitution, and changing 
that free and happy government into a wretched, 
absolute monarchy. It was they, that when the 
king was about levying forces against his subjects, 
in order to make himself absolute, commissioned 
officers, and raised an army to defend themselves 
and the public: And it was they that maintained 
the war against him all along, till he was made a 
prisoner. This is indisputable. Though it was not 
properly speaking, the parliament, but the army, 
which put him to death afterwards. And it ought 
to be freely acknowledged, that most of their pro¬ 
ceedings, in order to get this matter effected, and 
particularly the court by which the king was at 
last tried and condemned, was little bettcr'than a 
mere mockery of justice.— 

The next question which naturally arises, is, 
whether this resistance which was made to the 
king by the Parliament, was properly rebellion, 
or not? The answer to which is plain, that it was 
not; but a most righteous and glorious stand, made 
in defence of the natural and legal rights of the 
people, against the unnatural and illegal encroach¬ 
ments of arbitrary power. Nor was this a rash 
and too sudden opposition. The nation had been 
patient under the oppressions of the crown, even 
to long suffering; —for a course of many years; 
and there was no rational hope of redress in any 
other way.—Resistance was absolutely, necessary, 
in order to preserve the nation from slavery, mis¬ 
ery and ruin. And who so proper to make this re¬ 
sistance, as the Lords and Commons;—the whole 
representative body of the people;—guardians of 
the public welfare; and each of which, was, in 
point of legislation, vested with an equal, co- 
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ordinate power, with that of the crown? Here 
were two branches of the legislature against one; 
—two of which, had law and equity, and the con¬ 
stitution on their side, against one which was im¬ 
piously attempting to overturn law and equity, 
and the constitution; and to exercise a wanton li¬ 
centious sovereignty over the properties, con¬ 
sciences and lives of all the people:-—Such a sov¬ 
ereignty as some inconsiderately ascribe to the 
Supreme Governor of the world.—I say, incon¬ 
siderately; because God himself does not govern 
in an absolutely arbitrary and despotic manner. 
The power of this Almighty King (I speak it not 
without caution and reverence; the power of this 
Almighty King) is limited by law; not indeed, by 
acts of Parliament, but by the eternal laws of 
truth, wisdom and equity; and the everlasting 
tables of right reason;—tables that cannot be re¬ 
pealed, or thrown down and broken like those of 
Moses. —But king Charles sat himself up above all 
these, as much as he did above the written laws 
of the realm; and made mere humor and caprice, 
which are no rule at all, the only rule and measure 
of his administration. And now, is it not perfectly 
ridiculous to call resistance to such a tyrant, by 
the name of rebellion?—the grand rebellion? 

Even that - parliament, which brought king 

Charles U. to the throne, and which run loyally 
mad, severely reproved one of their own mem¬ 
bers for condemning the proceedings of that par¬ 
liament which first took up arms against the for¬ 
mer king. And upon the same principles that the 
proceedings of this parliament may be censured 
as wicked and rebellious; the proceedings of those, 
who since opposed king James II. and brought the 
Prince of Orange to the throne, may be censured 


as wicked and rebellious also. The cases are paral¬ 
lel.—But whatever some men may think, it is to 
be hoped that for their own sakes, they will not 
dare to speak against the revolution upon the 
justice and legality of which, depends (in part) 
his present majesty’s right to the throne. 

If it be said, that although the parliament which 
first opposed king Charles's measures, and at 
length took up arms against him, were not guilty 
of rebellion; yet certainly those persons were, 
who condemned, and put him to death; even this 
perhaps is not true. For he had, in fact, unkinged 
himself long before, and had forfeited his title to 
the allegiance of the people. So that those who 
put him to death, were, at most, only guilty of 
murder; which, indeed, is bad enough, if they 
were really guilty of that; (which is at least dis¬ 
putable.) Cromwell, and those who were prin¬ 
cipally concerned in the ( nominal) king’s death, 
might possibly have been very wicked and de¬ 
signing men. Nor shall I say any thing in vindica¬ 
tion of the reigning hypocrisy of those times, or 
of Cromwell's maleadministration during the in¬ 
terregnum: (for it is truth, and not a party, that 
I am speaking for.) But still it may be said, that 
Cromwell and his adherents were not, properly 
speaking, guilty of rebellion; because he whom 
they beheaded was not, properly speaking, their 
king; but a lawless tyrant. —Much less, are the 
whole body of the nation at that time to be 
charged with rebellion on that account; for it was 
no national act; it was not done by a free parlia¬ 
ment. And much less still, is the nation at present, 
to be charged with the great sin of rebellion, for 
what their ancestors did, (or rather did not) a 
century ago. . . . 



Part Two 

THE FIRST AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 



/. THE COLONIAL SCENE 


Colonial America grew, its horizons con¬ 
stantly expanded, and it created wealth in the 
process. Settlements emended more and more 
into the interior as nature was conquered and 
the Indians were brought under control. I ,arge 
estates and many small farms, with their ample 
houses and farm buildings, trees and lawns and 
orchards, dotted the countryside. Towns made 
their appearance. In the 1770s there were five 
important urban centers—Boston, Philadelphia, 
Newport, New York, and Charleston—of 
which Philadelphia was the largest, with a 
population of 40,000. By our modern standards, 
these are small towns. Even smaller were the 
other settled cqmmunities of Providence, I lart- 
ford, New Haven, Albany, .Savannah, Williams¬ 
burg. Yet many had newspapers and some 
municipal public services. There were churches, 
schools and academies; taverns and Masonic 
lodges; and a good deal of social activity. 

Living was becoming much more bountiful 
and, except in the constantly receding frontier 
zones, the amenities of daily relations were not 
unlike those of the long-settled F.uropean com¬ 
munities. America was opportunity. There was 
no caste system; the discipline of hard work- - 
thanks to a Protestant heritage—was commonly 
accepted; property could be acquired easily 
and transmitted, under litrle threat of ancient 
privilege. Because the economy was essentially 
agricultural and needed human labor, early mar¬ 
riages took place and families were large. Be¬ 
cause men outnumbered women, the Euro¬ 
pean sex distinctions and inequalities were dis¬ 
regarded. The family, as a unit, functioned well 
and children were trained to accept parental 
discipline and labor in the fields beside their 
elders. Colonial Americans were optimists; 
they tended to break down class lines; they 


were utilitarians and individualists; they be¬ 
lieved in property rights because all men looked 
forward to acquiring possessions. America was 
middle class, functionally and psychologi¬ 
cally. 

Religion i/i Colonial America, Religion, as a 
discipline and a way of life, filled the minds and 
shaped the habits of colonial Americans. I he 
prevailing form was Protestant, but it was a 
Protestantism of many sects. Ecclesiastical an 
thority was powerful in the Anglican churches 
and, in Massachusetts at any rate, in the (amgre 
gntional churches. But dissidence could not tie 
held down. The (icrmim Pietists in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, the Quakers, tlu* Baptists, the later 
Methodists, founded their churches on the 
democratic will of the congregations and sought 
to infuse their doctrines with the warmer glow 
of personal mystical experience anti < iht tsitan 
charity . 1 

The stern, self-denying, righteous Puritanism 
of the early Massachusetts lather* was not letr 
unchallenged. Puritanism had invest rd »*,»lergy 
with great powers. They prepared the true be ¬ 
lievers for their calling and constantly pointed 
out the hard way find's elect were called upon 
to tread. In the early eighteenth century, < niton 
Mather had sought to perpetuate the orthodox 
and conservative traditions; hut he w as doomed 
to failure. Under the lead of newer spit its 
John Wise, the minister of Ipsw ich, and notably 
Jonathan Edwards of Northampton UaUtn 
ism was becoming more democratic as fat as 
church organization was concerned and mote 
truly Christian as a religious faith. 

■While the Anglican church was the rv.diteihed 
church in Virginia, Maryland, NV« Vott, tin 

olimi, South Carolina, and (ieotgia, hv thr eighteenth 
century its influence was visibly declining 
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The Great Awakening, which swept all the 
colonies in the 1730s and 1740s, deeply modi¬ 
fied and enriched Calvinism. It was more than 
a wave of revivalism: it was an effort to make 
Christianity more personal, more mystical, more 
joyous. Salvation was a purifying experience 
that brought men in direct communion with 
God. The Great Awakening reached distant 
places, obscure hamlets, the frontier regions— 
particularly it made its appeal to the little 
men who were being left out of the established 
churches and their formalized ritualism—and 
it created a secure place for these in the reli¬ 
gious life of America. 

Jonathan Edwards was a modern in this sense: 
despite his emphasis on mystical experience, he 
sought to reconcile religion with rationalism, 
faith with reason. Others iq, colonial America— 
among the educated minority who were drink¬ 
ing deeply from the well-springs of the English 
(and also French) Enlightenment—were seek¬ 
ing to make a religion of reason. Influenced by 


the physics of Newton and the psychology of 
Locke, they saw the universe, like a machine 
well planned and built, operating in terms of 
its own mechanical laws. Man, fashioned by his 
own experiences and controlling his own des¬ 
tiny, but always guided by natural law, had 
it within his power to make a better world. 
Man was rational, he was educable, he was 
free. A belief in the individual’s powers to rise 
only strengthened the characteristic optimism 
of America; and a devqjion to the principle of 
natural rights—to life, liberty, and property— 
prepared men’s minds for America’s later demo¬ 
cratic revolution. 

These were some of the influences that pro¬ 
duced the characteristic American man of the 
colonial period. He was developing a group- 
personality and psychology as a result of his 
experiences in the New World. He was also 
developing a set of reflexes as a result of the fact 
that he was a colonial compelled to function in 
a mercantilist climate. 


2. THE COLONIAL UNDER MERCANTILISM 


The Political Sphere. The American of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was a 
colonial. He lived under English law, read Eng¬ 
lish books, wore English clothes, and sometimes 
he sent his sons to English schools. Nevertheless 
he was a colonial in a variety of ways, some 
apparent and obvious, some subtle. He had no 
representation in the English Parliament and, 
in the final analysis, his political affairs were 
ruled over by people who did not know his 
peculiar problems. He had to submit to a judici¬ 
ary, as a last court of appeal, which sat three 
thousand miles away. He functioned in an eco¬ 
nomic system which regardffd his interests and 
activities as subordinate to those of the mother 
country. He was received well when he went 
to England; his spokesmen were listened to 
courteously; but, always, he and they were led 
to understand that the function of the settle¬ 
ments overseas was to strengthen the position of 
the mother country in a world where the search 


for wealth was always the first consideration. In 
short, he was a colonial with a specific function 
to perform in a climate guided by the,rules of 
mercantilism. 

The Economic Sphere. Nowhere were these 
rules clearer than in the domain of business 
enterprise. In some areas—as we shall see—the 
colonial was permitted to operate in a pro¬ 
tected market. In others—as we also shall see— 
he was forced to operate in a monopoly one. 
At all times, he was a colonial businessman 
rather than a free enterpriser; and in time, as 
a result of his inferior position and the restraints 
imposed upon him, he was bound to become 
restive. The American Revolution made him 
free economically and politically; the colonial 
sought freedom for both reasons. 

The colonial of the one hundred years be¬ 
fore the American Revolution—particularly 
the colonial businessman—lived in a world that 
is hard for us to understand today. First, Eng- 
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lish capital played a very minor role in the es¬ 
tablishment of business concerns; capital for 
new enterprises and for expansion came largely 
from the savings of business launched by the 
colonials themselves. Second, colonial business 
never had the benefits of corporate organization 
and management. Third,’it did not have the as¬ 
sistance of any kind of banking mechanism. 
There were no agencies for deposit and dis¬ 
count; none for the creation of funds for work¬ 
ing capital; none for the collection of savings 
and their conversion into investments. 

This important fact should also be borne in 
mind: the typical colonial businessman was a 
merchant rather than an industrialist. He diver¬ 
sified his affairs, to spread his risks, because he 
had limited capital resources at his command; 
so that, at one and the same time, he could be 
engaging in retail and wholesale trade, ironmak¬ 
ing, the buying and selling of furs, land specu¬ 
lation, and money lending. He bought and sold 
for himself. He acted as a commissionjrian for 
other businessmen. He outfitted ships and sent 
their captains out on trading voyages. He put 
up goods at auction, or public vendue. He 
joined with others—through the device of the 
partnership—in building and owning ships and 
in insuring cargoes. 

Most important of all, perhaps, was the fact 
that as a businessman he was limited in the na¬ 
ture of the adventures upon which he might 
embark. As a wholesale merchant, he could not 
trade freely all over the globe. As a manu¬ 
facturer, he could not fabricate anything his 
fancy dictated. At these points, notably, he was 
made to understand that he was a colonial. 
The over-all mercantilist program imposed 
upon the colonies by England, the mother 
country, impressed these facts upon him: 

First, it was the function of the colonies to 
provide the basic raw materials needed by 
English industry and trade to make England 
strong and rich. 

Second, it was the role of the colonies to 
buy the surpluses of English manufactured 
ware. 

Third, it was the duty of colonials to tie 
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their currencies to the English pound sterling 
—to be, in our modern terminology, members 
of the sterling bloc. 

The Navigation System. To achieve these 
ends, England put the colonies under the super¬ 
vision of the so-called Navigation System. The 
first Act of Trade and Navigation was passed 
by Parliament in 1651; but it was the Act of 
1660 that really set up the cornerstone of the 
system. According to the 1660 law, only Eng¬ 
lish vessels could engage in trade with the 
English oversea dominions or import any colo¬ 
nial products into England. Again, all com¬ 
modities grown or fabricated in Asia, Africa, 
or America could be imported into England or 
the oversea dominions only in ships owned and 
manned by English men (or colonials). Also, 
only certain specified commodities produced in 
Europe could be imported into England; and 
these commodities could move only in English 
ships or in ships of the countries of origin. And, 
by the Act of 1663, all the commodities grown, 
produced, or fabricated in Europe which the 
colonies might require or wished to handle, had 
to come by way of England as the entrepot. 
Transshipment in this fashion meant, of course, 
export duties and additional freight and han¬ 
dling charges, so that the cost of European 
goods for the colonists was increased. This 
meant, again, an effort to force the American 
colonies to deal with England alone for their 
manufactured-ware necessaries. Later acts were 
designed to strengthen the administrative regu¬ 
lations of enforcement. 

This- was only one part of the Navigation 
System. The second had to do with production. 
Written into the Acts of Trade and Navigation 
were so-called “enumerated lists,” or lists of 
raw-material products grown or created in the 
colonies which were to be exported to Eng¬ 
land alone. Naturally, these products were for 
English use or English transshipment into the 
European markets. In this way England (in 
true mercantilist fashion), hoped to free herself 
of her dependence upon the naval stores, miner¬ 
als, spices, and the like, of foreign lands; also, 
the carriage of such wares in the European trade 
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meant earnings for English ships and profits for 
English merchants and, processors. There was, 
in addition, the factor of revenues from import 
and export duties levied on such articles. So, 
the Acts of 1660 and 1663 placed the following 
colonial commodities on these “enumerated 
lists”: sugar, cotton, tobacco, ginger, indigo, 
and various dyewoods. The Acts of 1704 and 
1705 included rice, molasses, naval stores, hemp, 
and masts and yards. The Act of 1721 listed 
copper ore, beaver furs, and other furs. The 
Act of 1764 enumerated whale fins, hides, iron, 
lumber, raw silk, and potash and pearl ashes. 
It will be observed that virtually all the surplus 
products of the new country, except cereals, 
meat stuffs, and fish, in time fell under the con¬ 
trols of the Navigation System. 

Restrictions on Manufacturing. As far as in¬ 
ternational trade was concerned, the orbit of 
colonial enterprise was a limited one indeed. 
The same restricted opportunities existed in 
industrial production. The explanation for the 
insignificance of colonial manufacturing is a 
simple one; and, again, it is linked with mer¬ 
cantilist restraint. The English administrative 
apparatus of control over the economic life of 
the colonies was elaborate. The key agency was 
the Board of Trade established as such in 1696, 
although its predecessors ran back into the 
Cromwellian period. The devices used by the 
Board of Trade for directing and supervising 
economic matters included the following: It 
was given the task of preparation of the civil 
list, so that it had its hands on the personnel 
sent over to or in charge of the colonies. It 
supervised the activities of the colonial judi¬ 
ciary. It passed on the petitions of English 
companies seeking investment opportunities in 
the colonies and reported back to the Privy 
Council. (In this particular it is important to 
note that very few such requests for charters 
were granted; and in no cases were the petitions 
acceded to when a business right of Englishmen 
was threatened.) 

Even more important were the Board’s two 
functions of reviewing colonial legislation and 
recommending approval or disapproval (“dis¬ 


allowance” was the term employed) to the 
Privy Council, and of preparing instructions 
for the deportment of the royal governors 
These two rights the Board of Trade employed * 
so that a good deal of the conflict that emerged 
between colonial legislatures and royal gover¬ 
nors in the eighteenth century stemmed from 
the constant limitations imposed upon the pomi- 
lar will from overseas. Notably at two points 
colonial enterprise was being circumscribed 7 
The first had to do with prohibitions against 
the encouragement of manufacturing by the 
colonial legislatures. The second was con¬ 
cerned with the checking of attempts on the 
part of the colonies to increase their money 
supply in an effort to escape from the trap of 
inadequate credit facilities. 

It is not generally recognized to what degree 
colonial legislatures were preoccupied with the 
problem of manufactures. Taking a leaf from 
the experiences of the mother country and us¬ 
ing characteristically mercantilist devices, the 
legislatures sought to encourage the develop¬ 
ment of textile and ironware industries. They 
passed statutes offering bounties, public credit, 
and tax exemptions; they tried to create monop¬ 
olies, to assure fair ware, and to incorporate 
new towns where industries might be estab¬ 
lished. The Board of Trade examined these 
statutes and used a number of means to hold 
the tendency in check. It recommended dis¬ 
allowance to the Privy Council. It instructed 
the royal governors to veto. It advised Parlia¬ 
ment in the preparation of general legisla¬ 
tion. 

In the last connection, three laws were passed. 
The Woolen Act of 1699 struck at the colonial 
(as well as the Irish) woolen textile industry. 
Under it, colonial wool, woolen yarn, and 
woolen cloth could not enter into intercolonial 
or international trade. The Hat Act of 1732 not 
only prevented colonial-made hats from mov¬ 
ing into intercolonial and international* trade 
but it also reduced the industry to retail and 
custom-made proportions. Negroes were barred 
from participation in it; the seven-year ap¬ 
prenticeship law was imposed; and all hat- 
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makers were limited to two apprentices. The 
"Iron Act of 1750 denied to the colonial enter¬ 
prisers the right to expand their iron opera¬ 
tions by the erection of new mills, forges, and 
furnaces. They could, in other words, continue 
to produce heavy bar iron; but not wrought 
ironware or finished steel products. 

In addition, the right of disallowance was 
regularly used by the Privy Council at the 
recommendation of the Board of Trade. Colo¬ 
nial laws to encourage shoemaking (Pennsyl¬ 
vania, 1705), sailcloth manufacture (New York, 
1706), the establishment of new towns (1706, 
1707, 1708 in Virginia and Maryland), linen 
fabrication (Massachusetts, 1756) were vetoed. 
And it made no effort to conceal its intention. 
Thus, in 175< 5 , the Board declared that “the 
passing of laws in the plantations for encour¬ 
aging manufactures, which any ways interfere 
with the manufacture of this kingdom, has al¬ 
ways been thought improper, and has ever been 
discouraged.” 

The Bounty System. Side by side with mer¬ 
cantilist restraint went encouragement, bur all 
to achieve the grand design of making colonial 
enterprise an adjunct of English economic re¬ 
quirement. Again and again, special privileges 
were offered by the mother country in an effort 
to direct colonial activity into specific spheres. 
England was dependent upon the so-called 
East Country (lands around the Baltic Sea) 
for her naval stores,.ropes, and rigging. In 1705, 
to stimulate the colonial production of these 
staples, upon which shipbuilding was based, 
bounties were offered for the raising and mak¬ 
ing of hemp, tar, pitch, and resin. But New Eng¬ 
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landers, whom London had particularly in 
mind, did nett yield to these blandishments. In 
South Carolina an impetus was given to naval 
store production; in North Carolina, to hemp. 
The bounties were permitted to lapse lor a time, 
were renewed again in 1729 at a lower level, 
and then raised once more in 17 <'>4. This assisted 
production neither solved England’s problem — 
for her own shipbuilding industry continued to 
depend upon East Country exports—nor did ir 
divert New England enterprise out of those 
activities that were competitive with the mother 
country’s. 

Similar programs were launched in connec¬ 
tion with the production of subtropical require ¬ 
ments. Attempts were made to foster the de¬ 
velopment of wine (imported from France) 
and silk (imported from Italy) first in Virginia 
in the .seventeenth century and again in t Ivor 
gia in the eighteenth century. Bounties, as 
sisted emigration, and high prices for w ine and 
wound silk produced no results. 

In the case of tobacco, mercantilist policy 
was more successful. To give the planting colo ¬ 
nies an opportunity to cultivate the weed with 
out competition, its growth was banned in 
Great Britain and Irelatul in 16 jo. On the other 
hand, tobacco was put on the enumerated list 
under the Navigation System, so that the crop 
was moved through the hands of English ami 
Scottish dealers and proeessers before it was 
transshipped to the European continent. This 
was less titan a blessing. Flu* fact is, on balance, 
the mercantilist restrictions and prohibitions 
hampered colonial enterprise. A closer rumitM • 
lion of foreign trade will demonstrate this. 


5. COLONIAL COMMERCE 


The colonial businessman was primarily a 
merchant. In the Northern colonies, he sub¬ 
ordinated his other economic interests to trade; 
but he was an independent trader. In the South¬ 
ern colonies, usually, he was an agent or factor 
for English or Scottish merchants. There is an¬ 
other regional difference that must be had in 


mind. The English mercantile economy wet 
coined Southern plantation wares; white it was 
in tio position to absorb alt the goods produced 
in surplus in the Northern colonies, t he prob¬ 
lems of both sections were different, although 
the overall limitations on their business ac¬ 
tivities were the same. 
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The Balance of Payments. Because England 
took, in such large quantities, the South’s to¬ 
bacco, indigo, naval stores, furs and hides, it 
might be supposed that the balance of trade 
.was favorable to the colonials of this region. 
Such was not the case. They had to buy their 
invisible items from the English—shipping, 
brokerage, commissions, interest. The terms of 
trade were against them, for there was a con¬ 
stant complaint in the South of the lack and 
the dearness of manufactured ware. English 
investments (by the 1770s, they came to some¬ 
thing like /4,000,000 in the planting South) 
continued to increase. This meant that English 
creditors were converting the short-term debts 
of Southern planters into long-term obliga¬ 
tions, largely mortgages on land and slaves. All 
in all, the planting colonies -were in a debtor 
relationship to the mother country—a state of 
affairs that was not unduly restrictive as long 
as credits were available in England. 

The North was also in a debtor relationship 
because its businessmen had to buy from Eng¬ 
land while they could not sell to her. They 
were able to carry on, and even to expand, as 
long as they could find.other areas of trade in 
which to acquire favorable balances. Here de¬ 
veloped one of the paradoxes of the mercantilist 
program. In an effort to avoid the competition 
of colonial businessmen, the English limited 
industrial enterprise; but to make possible the 
purchase in America of Engdish goods in grow¬ 
ing quantities, they were compelled to tolerate 
colonial competition in the foreign trade. In 
short, Northern businessmen tried to earn 
freights, commissions, profits, and brokerage 
fees on their own account, by extending then- 
trading activities into foreign spheres where 
English merchants were already functioning. 
Northern businessmen, to pay their English 
balances and sustain their domestic trade, had 
to find markets in Newfoundland, the Wine 
Islands, southern Europe, Africa, and the West 
Indies. In virtually all these regions, they built 
up favorable balances; from all these regions 
they obtained specie and bills of exchange with 
which to satisfy their English creditors. In this 


way, the import trade was financed._ an( j C0 j o _ 

nial mercantile accumulation could take d! c 
When the competition became too keen when 
New York, Boston, Newport, and Philadel¬ 
phia merchants began to press their English 
rivals too closely, then the English Mercantile 
System was on the horns of a dilemma. To curb 
the aggressive Northern businessmen threatened 
the ruin of the Northern business centers. But 
to permit colonial enterprisers to go their own 
way and engage in industry meant the end of 
the economic usefulness of the colonies. This 
was England’s problem after the end of the 
Seven Years’ War in 1763. There was no solu¬ 
tion for it. 

The Northern Trades. The foreign trades 
opened up by Northern merchants, therefore 
were not extra ventures but fundamental to 
their continuance in business. These trades were 
the following: 

(1) THE NEWFOUNDLAND TRADE. To this re¬ 
gion, New England merchants sent provisions, 
lumber, rum, fishing tackle, and salt for the 
maintenance of the English colonies planted 
there. Originally, in the seventeenth century, 
New Englanders fished the banks themselves; 
but increasingly, into the eighteenth century, 
they contented themselves with trade alone. 
They received in return fish and coin and bills 
of exchange. The balance of payments was in 
their favor. 

(2) THE WINE ISLANDS TRADE. To tjje Azores, 
the Canaries, and Madeira, lying in the eastern 
Atlantic off the coasts of the Iberian peninsula 
and north Africa, New England, New York, 
and Philadelphia merchants exported fish, pro¬ 
visions, live animals, and barrel staves. They 
obtained in return light and fortified wines, 
part of which were carried to England to pay 
off balances. Some of the wines were brought 
into colonial America. In this region, too, the 
balance of payments was in favor of the colo¬ 
nies. 

(3) the south European trade. To Portugal, 
Spain, France, and Italy, New England mer¬ 
chants (out of Boston in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, out of Salem in the eighteenth), sold fish, 
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timber, and Southern rice. Direct trade was al¬ 
most completely forbidden with these coun¬ 
tries, the imports, in small quantities, being 
lemons, limes, raisins, salt and olive oil. The re¬ 
turns therefore were in coin and bills of ex¬ 
change. Again, the balance of payments was 
in favor of the colonies. 

(4) THE WEST INDIA—AFRICAN TRADE. The most 
important trade of all was the triangular trade 
which included the Guinea coast of Africa as 
one leg, the famous Middle Passage across the 
Atlantic as the second, and the northern return 
journey from the Caribbean settlements as the 
third. Here, too, the balance of payments was 
in favor of the colonies. To Africa, increasingly 
in the eighteenth century to rival the slavers out 
of Bristol, Liverpool, and Nantes, went colo¬ 
nial slave ships out of Newport, Boston, .Salem, 
and New York, with cargoes of domestic rum 
and iron and trade goods picked up in English 
ports. By the 1770s there were perhaps as many 
as seventy colonial ships in this traffic, each 
able to carry 65 Negroes. As an indication of 
its size and economic significance, one may note 
that the colonial slaving fleet was fully one 
third that of England’s. Despite the hazards of 
the business and the necessity for quickly amor¬ 
tizing the value of the vessels (as a rule, in three 
years), the profits on each voyage were very 
large, perhaps in the neighborhood of 30 per¬ 
cent. 

These Guineamen, as they were called, also 
purchased ivory, gums and bees wax. But the 
Negro trade was the most important of all; 
and the Negroes were moved, to a lesser ex¬ 
tent, into the mainland colonics and, to a greater 
extent, across the Middle Passage ro the sugar- 
plantations of the Caribbean. The profits of 
the slave trade were taken frequently in coin 
and bills of exchange; therefore the full value 
of this triangular trade is not reflected in com¬ 
modity movements. 

Nor was this all. From the West Indies came 
large quantities of goods; to them were shipped 
most of the surplus Northern products which 
were banned in England. Northern merchants 
loaded their small swift ships (70 tons was a 


large vessel) with all those necessaries the sugar 
plantations were incapable of producing - work 
animals, lumber, staves, heads, barrel hoops, 
flour, salted provisions, refuse fish and sold 
them originally to the English planters of 
Jamaica, Barbados, Antigua, Montserrat, and 
Nevis. But as the eighteenth century length¬ 
ened, more and more these Northern ships were 
to he found in the ports of the foreign islands 
and settlements. From about 1740 on, although 
the French and Spanish West Indies were 
legally closed to them, Yankee and New York 
captains had brought the whole (.'arihbean re 
gion from Dutch Guiana on the southeast to 
the Bahamas on the northwest into their sphere 
of influence. They were at home in Jamaica, of 
course (doubly so, not only because it was 
British bur also because it was the center our 
of which the illegal rrathe with the other islands 
was carried on); and equally at home in Spanish 
Havana, Vera Cruz and Porto Bello, in French 
Martinique, in Danish St. Thomas and Sr. Croix, 
and in Dutch Curasao. 

In all these ports, the Northern ships pur 
chased iiuligo, cotton, ginger, allspice, ami dvr 
woods, which were largely transshiped to Eng 
land; and salt and a little coffee for the colonies; 
and--most important of all sugar ami mol.iv.es 
which were moved northward to the distilleries 
of Rhode Island and Massachusetts to be dts 
tilled into rum. It w as this w ondrous and heady 
beverage that flowed through the wins of tin- 
domestic Indian trade, the New bnmdiatni trade, 
and the African trade. In this wise, the cycle 
was completed and thus Northern business w as 
able to prosper ami grow, within the confines 
of mercantilist restraint, until 

I he first Act, Mention has been 

made of the fact that Northern merchant*, 
traded freely over the w hole (airthbcau region, 
This was important, of course, in rite light of 
the existing mercantilist prohibitions. What was 
of even greater significance, as far as the !• ug 
lish Mercantile System was concerned, was the 
fact that gradually the Northern merchants be* 
gan to favor the non-English settlements as the 
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sources for their sugar and molasses. Now the 
mother country was touched at a vital spot, for 
the darling of the English imperial scheme was 
not the mainland colonies but the sugar planta¬ 
tions. The Board of Trade and Parliament, 
listening to the protestations of the sugar ^ords 
sympathetically, moved with energy and dis¬ 
patch. In 1733, Parliament passed the Molasses 
Act, which placed virtually prohibitive duties 
on foreign-islands sugar, molasses and rum im- 
pgrted into the English colonies. But there was 
a fly in the ointment; the British were incapable 
of enforcing the law. The customs machinery 
in the colonies was weak and venal (notably at 
Jamaica, through which the foreign sugar 
cleared) and the naval patrols that could be 
allocated for enforcement and to run down the 
illegal traders were inadequate. Why? Because, 
from 1740 through the Seven Years’ War, Eng¬ 
land was engaged in foreign wars almost con¬ 
tinuously and the navy was required for mili¬ 
tary purposes. 

4. COLONIAL 

Mercantilist control affected the colonial eco¬ 
nomic life at another important point. This was 
the close regulation of the colonial money sup¬ 
ply. In the second half of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury and most of the eighteenth, the whole 
European world was affected by a dearth of 
minted money. The original Spanish silver 
mines in America were no longer in produc¬ 
tion. Bullion was being drained off into the East 
to be buried and removed from circulation. 
An expanding industry and commerce were 
clamoring for more elastic credit facilities. 
Commercial banking was still at a low point in 
development—bank money, created by the 
writing up of deposits, was virtually unknown 
—so that business transactions were largely 
carried on in coin, or foreign bills of exchange. 
The importance of coin to the mercantilist era 
was understandable. With this fact was joined 
the mercantilist insistence upon a favorable 
balance of payments, to be settled only by the 
movement of bullion. 


:an revolution 

Within this framework, therefore, what was 
in effect an illegal colonial trade could operate 
with impunity. All the merchants from all the 
Northern ports engaged in it; with their profits 
they built distilleries and made rum; rum moved 
into the African trade and the slavers flourished. 
In a sense, the foreign-islands commerce was 
the foundation stone of Northern mercantile 
prosperity and sustained the adverse direct trade 
with England. By the late 1750s at least 11,500 
hogshead of molasses reached Rhode Island an¬ 
nually from the foreign islands, as against 2,500 
from the British; 14,500 hogshead came to 
Massachusetts from the same foreign sources 
as against 500 from Jamaica, Barbados, and the 
other British islands. By 1750, it was estimated, 
Massachusetts had some sixty distilleries making 
rum, and Rhode Island some thirty. The manu¬ 
facture of rum was undoubtedly the most im¬ 
portant single industrial enterprise in New 
England in the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century. 

CURRENCY 

The Program of Restriction, The colonial 
money supply was compelled to operate in 
terms of these limitations. The British program 
may be summarized in this fashion. It did not 
permit the exportation of English coin to the 
colonies. It compelled colonials to pay public 
obligations in coin whenever possible. It did 
not permit the colonials to prevent the exporta-' 
tion of coin, or indeed bullion, from America 
to the mother country. It refused to allow the 
erection of colonial mints and it regarded with 
a suspicious eye the efforts to augment the 
money supply by the emission and circula¬ 
tion of bills of credit. The colonial currency, 
despite the great need of credit for expansion 
at home and the settlement of obligations over¬ 
seas, was tied to the English pound and kept 
tightly contracted. 

There were special considerations that played 
a part in the determination of this policy. An 
independent coinage—if it were freed from the 
pound—might affect adversely the credits Eng- 
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lish merchants had advanced to colonials. Simi¬ 
larly, an independent, and an expanding, money 
supply might furnish those additional financial 
resources with which colonial businessmen 
would be tempted to expand their enterprise 
into avenues closed to them by the mercantilist 
system. Thus, the heavy^ burden of debt, the 
paucity of coin, and the absence of commercial 
banking facilities created an inflationary at¬ 
titude in colonial America; the English, on the 
other hand, were deflationary. In 1764, after a 
long and unsuccessful contest against the colo¬ 
nial legislatures, England took a fatal step. In 
the midst of colonial depression, already aggra¬ 
vated by the sharp decline in the foreign-islands 
sugar trade, Parliament passed the Currency 
Act, which denied to all the colonies the right 
to issue and circulate paper money, the so-called 
bills of credit. The steps leading to this im¬ 
passe must now be recounted. 

Because of the scarcity of coin, in the seven¬ 
teenth century all the colonies legalized the use 
of commodity money for public transactions. 
Exchange values were regularly fixed by law. 
Of course, it was impossible to compel the use 
of commodity money to settle private accounts, 
so that two price levels were actually in exist¬ 
ence. All sorts of commodities were employed 
in this way—for the payment of taxes, the 
salaries of public officials, and the like. In New 
England and the Middle colonies, at one time 
or another, wheat, barley, rye, beef, pork, 
cattle, and peas were used as commodity 
money. In Virginia and Maryland, tobacco 
served this function. Necessarily, this was a 
poor makeshift. Commodity money had to be 
inspected, transported, and stored; it deterior¬ 
ated; the market value of commodities often 
was lower than the official exchange ratios. 

It was inevitable, therefore, that colonial 
governments should turn their thoughts to the 
establishment of provincial mints. Massachu¬ 
setts, indeed, erected such an agency; for in 
1652, during the interregnum at home, it be¬ 
gan to strike off the famous pinetree shilling. 
Characteristic of the colonial attitude, this coin 
had a smaller silver content than the English 
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shilling. But in 1684, the English crown, claim¬ 
ing that the issuance of the coinage was an ex¬ 
clusive privilege of sovereignty, outlawed the 
Massachusetts mint. No similar attempt was 
made elsewhere. 

Another expedient was then tried. Foreign 
coins circulated freely jn colonial America be¬ 
cause of the favorable balances in the Carib¬ 
bean trade and because, interestingly enough, 
piracy brought much of its ill-gotten gains into 
the ports of New York and Philadelphia right 
up to the end of the seventeenth century. Colo¬ 
nials were familiar with the following gold 
coins: the Portuguese Johannes and half Jo¬ 
hannes, the Spanish Pistoles, and the French 
Guineas. 'I'he most familiar foreign coin, how 
ever, was the Spanish milled silver dollar, ot 
piccc-of-cighr, which was oflieiallv valued at 
4f. 6 d. In an effort to attract more of these coin*, 
into the colonies, legislatures took to overv.tlu 
ing them. The picec-of-eight was revalued at 
5 s. originally and then pushed up to as high as 
8$. in some of the colonies. 

Again mercantilist policy issued a warning. 
The laws of Maryland and Virginia {as well as 
those of Barbados and Jamaica) were disal 
lowed by the Privy Council. When this mea*. 
ure proved unavailing and South Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and the New f ug 
land colonies followed the example of the plum 
ing colonics, the crown intervened. A royal 
proclamation was published in 1704 u hu h es 
rablishcd a uniform table of values for all | orrtgn 
coins; the pieee-of-eight was fixed at to. In 
170K, Parliament put teeth into the proclamation 
by threatening all violators with prison sett 
fences. 

Bills of Credit . The device of overvaluation 
having failed, the colonies turned to the etuis 
sion of paper money. As early as the 

Massachusetts legislature had led the way when 
it had circulated short term hills of credit, iti 
effect promissory notes, in order to meet ex 
traordinary expenditures arising out of mitt 
tary operations. These were really tax 
anticipation warrants. They were to be mired 
after the lapse of a stipulated period, anti were 
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to be used only for public purposes. In other 
words, they were not to be regarded as legal 
tender and could therefore be refused in the 
settlement of private debts. From time to time 
between 1700 and 1715 the Massachusetts ex¬ 
ample was followed by other colonies: Con¬ 
necticut, Rhode Island, ^sfew Hampshire, New 
York, New Jersey, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina. Pennsylvania joined the others in 
1723, Maryland in 1733, Virginia in 1755, and 
Georgia in 1760. It is important to note that up 
to about 1710, this device was used with re¬ 
straint so that inflation did not set in. 

But not for long. A number of steps were 
taken to lead the colonies inevitably down the 
road of a depreciated currency. In the first 
place, the bills of credit were declared legal 
tender, and penalties were imposed on those 
persons refusing to accept them in private 
transactions. In the second place, the dates of 
the collection of taxes on which the bills were 
based were pushed ahead, so that the issues 
virtually became a permanent paper currency. 
In the third place, taxes were not provided in 
adequate quantities with which to redeem the 
bills. In the fourth place, in some colonies, old 
issues were simply canceled and new ones struck 
off to replace them. Finally, to supplement the 
bills, every colony but Georgia authorized the 
creation of land banks with the right of note 
issue. 

Land Banks . These banks welcomed the 
deposit of land mortgages and against them 
emitted notes, charging an interest rate of about 
5 percent. South Carolina created the first in 
1715. In Rhode Island the institution was par¬ 
ticularly favored, and at one time or another 
nine such land banks made their appearance. In 
all, in this one colony, the issue of such notes 
came to £465,000. 

Massachusetts sought to pioneer in still an¬ 
other direction. In 1740 its general court 
granted a group of private individuals a charter 
to form a “Land and Manufactures Bank.” 
Capitalized at .£150,000, the society was em¬ 
powered to accept land as security for its stock 
and issue notes based on the real estate. Stock¬ 


holders were to be charged 3 percent interest if 
they put up land as security for their subscrip¬ 
tions, and this could be paid either in bills of 
the society or in nonperishable raw materials 
or rough manufactures. Furthermore, every 
year 5 percent of the principal was to be amor¬ 
tized in the same way. Loans were to be paid 
off in bills or in commodities. The intention of 
the society was plain: it was seeking to create a 
device for the expansion of credit based on non- 
perishable commodities, largely agricultural 
produce. (It might be said, parenthetically, that 
the subtreasury scheme of the Populists of the 
1890s was based on a similar thought; and so 
were the commodity loans made by the New 
Deal’s AAA to the growers of agricultural 
staples.) The idea was welcomed, and in the 
first—and only—year of its operations the Land 
and Manufactures Bank issued notes totaling 
some £“40,000. But Parliament quickly inter¬ 
vened. The precedent was too dangerous a one 
and might lead the way to the establishment of 
commercial banks. As a result, the moribund 
English Bubble Act of 1720 was invoked, the 
Massachusetts Bank was outlawed, and the sub¬ 
scribers were compelled to make good on the 
notes issued. 

Depreciation and Intervention. It has been 
said that depreciation of the colonial currency 
followed because of these practices. In Massa¬ 
chusetts, it has been estimated, the value of 
sterling to paper money reached a maximum 
ratio of 11 to 1. In Connecticut, it was 8 to 1. 
In New Hampshire, it got to 24 to 1. In Rhode 
Island it was 26 to 1. In North Carolina it was 
10 to 1. In South Carolina, it was 7 to 1. In 
New York and Pennsylvania, successful curbs 
were imposed and depreciation was held within 
narrow limits. 

The English government sought to intervene 
through characteristic mercantilist means. It 
disallowed legislation and issued instructions to 
its governors to veto, whenever refunding for 
bills was not provided and whenever the colo¬ 
nies tried to make the bills legal tender. But 
by 1750, these measures had proved unavailing 
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and a headlong inflation was threatening; as a 
result, in 1751 Parliament stepped in and passed 
the Currency Act of that year. This law, di¬ 
rected at the New England colonies, forbade 
the creation of new land banks and once and 
for all declared that bills of credit could not 
be accepted as legal tender. Also, outstanding 
bills were to be retired at their maturities; new 
bills might be* issued only when a tax base ac¬ 
tually existed; and their terms might run for 
but two years for ordinary civil purposes and 
five years for military purposes. 

The lightning struck in 1764. Parliament in 
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this year extended the Currency Act to in¬ 
clude all the colonies and tightened up the law. 
Provision was to be made for the retirement 
of all outstanding bills; even exceptions in the 
case of military expenditures were 11 withdrawn. 
Contraction began to take place—notably in a 
period of business depression. Credit, already 
narrowly circumscribed, became even tighter, 
and bankruptcies followed. By 1774, when a 
slight business revival was already in opera¬ 
tion, there was not much more than £ 2,400,000 
in currency in all the colonies available for ex¬ 
change requirements and for credit. 


y . COLONIAL BUSINESS DEPBJESSIONS 


It is sometimes assumed that business fluctu¬ 
ations—cyclical waves of expansion and con¬ 
traction—were brought into the modern world 
by industrial capitalism. This is not so: under 
commercial economies recurrent periods of 
good times and hard times have taken place. 
But this distinction must be had in mind: in 
preindustrial economies, panics and depressions 
largely have affected the commercial centers 
only; in modern times, their effects are univer¬ 
sal. There were such business fluctuations in 
colonial America, certainly as far back as the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Anne Be- 
zanson and her associates have found that at 
Philadelphia a number of fairly well-defined 
short cycles can be charted against the back¬ 
ground of two secular, or long-term, cycles. 2 
The first of these long-term cycles ran from 
about 1720 to about 1744, and was marked by 
level or moderately rising prices. The second 
ran from 1744 to about 1784, and was marked 
by rising prices. 

The second long-term cycle is of particular 
interest because of the nature of the shorter 
fluctuations that took place within it. From the 
summer of 1744 to the spring of 1749, there 
was a period of recovery; from 1749 to 1757, 

2 Anne Bezanson, and others, Prices in Colonial Penn¬ 
sylvania (Philadelphia, 1935). 


recession followed. With the outbreak of the 
Seven Years’ War and the increasing engage¬ 
ment of colonial businessmen in it—in supply¬ 
ing the British armies and in illegal trading with 
the enemy—the price curve once more moved 
upward. Another period of recovery and pros¬ 
perity occurred, lasting until 1763. Then, with 
the termination of the war, the tightening up 
of the mercantilist controls, the stringency of 
money and credit, and the enacting of new 
fiscal measures by Parliament (the Stamp Act 
of 1765, the Townshend Acts of 1767), con¬ 
fidence waned. A recession set in, which 
reached depression levels during the greater 
part of the years 1764-69. There was a brief 
recovery in 1770-72, and once more recession 
in 1772-75. 

These experiences of Philadelphia were dupli¬ 
cated in the other commercial centers. That is 
to say, there were good times as a result of the 
war with France, and hard times with the end 
of the war and England’s rigorous enforcement 
of the Acts of Trade and her deflationary 
policy. The periods of recession of 1764-69 and 
1772-75 are to be noted: unemployment, fall¬ 
ing prices, tight credit, bankruptcies, and ad¬ 
ditional fiscal burdens went hand in hand with 
political unrest and the challenging of the 
Mercantilist System. 
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6. THE TIGHTENING OF THE 
MERCANTILIST SYSTEM 


The successful termination of the war against 
France left England in undisputed possession of 
Canada, the American West (up to the Missis¬ 
sippi River), and the East Indian trade. She 
emerged with a large national debt. And she 
was confronted by a Mercantilist System, 
which, as far as the colonies were concerned, 
was in sad disrepair. With all these problems, 
English imperial policies in-the next decade 
were concerned and were carried out, in terms 
of the characteristic mercantilist outlook. The 
English program did not mark a break with 
mercantilist policy; rather, the intention was 
to strengthen it. The tightening up and the 
rigorous enforcement of the Acts of Trade and 
Navigation—which virtually put an end to the 
profitable and necessary colonial import-export 
trade with the foreign sugar islands—was part 
of mercantilist policy. So was the Currency 
Act of 1764. So was the expansion of the 
enumerated commodity list in the same year. 
So was the closing off of the West, under the 
Proclamation Order of 1763. So was the monop¬ 
olization by England of the wine trade. So was 
the order that excise taxes be paid in silver. 

Struggling. The attack on the illegal West 
India trade was pushed with energy. As early 
as 1761 the colonial courts were directed to 
issue and enforce writs of assistance, or general 
search warrants, for the purpose of hunting 
down smugglers. In 1763, the royal navy was 
converted into a coast patrol. In the same year 
- absentee sinecure holders in the customs service 
were ordered to their colonial posts. In 1764, a 
vice-admiralty court was set up for all the colo¬ 
nies to try offenders against the Acts of Trade. 
In 1768, a new board of five customs commis¬ 
sioners, resident in America, was installed. 
Everything that could conceivably be thought 
of was tried out in an effort to smash the trade 
with the foreign sugar islands. Informers were 
encouraged; judicial salaries were freed from 
dependence upon the pleasure of provincial 


assemblies; customs officials were guaranteed 
against personal liability if their zeal took il¬ 
legal forms. 

New revenue acts were passed in 1764 and 
1765, the second including the hated stamp 
duties. What is frequently overlooked, how¬ 
ever, is that these acts contained characteristic 
mercantilist devices calculated to contract the 
spheres of colonial business enterprise. Thus, 
provision was made for the payment of the 
new taxes in specie, thereby further draining 
the colonies of their available currency supply. 
In proper mercantilist fashion and to tempt 
colonial capital out of trade and into raw- 
material production, bounties again were of¬ 
fered to growers of hemp and flax and the 
English import duties on colonial whale fins 
were rescinded. The enumerated list was ex¬ 
panded to include lumber, hides and skins, pig 
and bar iron, and pot- and pearl ashes. In 1766, 
all remaining nonenumerated articles—flour, 
provisions, and fish—destined for European 
ports north of Cape Finisterre were ordered 
landed in England first. 

The Second Molasses Act. The Sugar Act of 
1764, by reenacting duties on molasses and re¬ 
fined sugar and forbidding entirely the im¬ 
portation of foreign rum, was a further blow 
at the hated foreign-island trade. In the same 
act, high duties were put on wines from the 
Wine Islands, and on wines, fruits, and oil from 
Spain and Portugal brought directly to Amer¬ 
ica. On the other hand, the duties were to be 
nominal only, if these commodities were im¬ 
ported from England. Also in 1764, import 
duties were levied upon popular French luxury 
articles at colonial ports for the first time; and, 
in the next year, the importation of French silk 
stockings, gloves,- and mitts was entirely 
banned. To complete the tale, the passage of 
the Currency Act of 1764, curtailing sharply 
the issue of colonial bills of credit, must once 
more be mentioned. 
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There can be no question that such conduct, 
in the midst of a bad depression, only succeeded 
in further limiting business activity. Colonial 
merchants and their legal spokesmen knew this. 
Thus, a memorial drawn up by New York busi¬ 
nessmen in 1764 directly linked hard times 
with the contraction of the foreign-islands trade 
and warned Parliament that the enforcement of 
the old Molasses Act of 1733 “must necessarily 
end not only in the utter impoverishment of 
His Majesty’s northern colonies and the de¬ 
struction of their navigation but in the grievous 
detriment of British manufactures and artificers 
and the great diminution of trade, power, 

wealth, and naval strength of Great Brit- 

_ * « 
am. 

The colonial clamor against the Stamp Act 
brought about its repeal in a year. The unpopu¬ 
lar Townshend duties, imposed on paper, paint, 
and glass in 1767, were also withdrawn in 1770. 
A small tax on tea was allowed to remain but 
even this was reduced further in 1773, when a 
new Tea Act provided for a full drawback on 
the English import duties if the tea purchased 
was of British origin. 

The Tea Act . The Tea Act came in 1773, 
once more in the midst of colonial depression. 
On the face of it, it seemed a conciliatory ges¬ 
ture. But this was the silken glove that con¬ 
cealed the iron fist. For the act also stipulated 
that the East India Company, long the pet of 
British officialdom, and now as before in finan¬ 
cial difficulties, was to have the power of mov¬ 
ing through its own agencies the tea of its over¬ 
stocked warehouses into the colonial market. It 
was estimated that the company held some¬ 
thing like 70,000,000 pounds of the leaves. What 
did this mean? With the drawback on the duty, 
Holland tea, which had been handled by colo¬ 
nial merchants themselves, was to be driven 
out of America. In the second place, by using 
its own ships and agents, the East India Com¬ 
pany was going to cut down the already dwin¬ 
dling profits of colonial carriers, handlers, and 
retailers. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, in his notable mono¬ 
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graph, 3 has indicated why the merchants of 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Charles¬ 
ton were quick to take alarm. It was more than 
a matter of tea alone. Their spokesmen pointed 
out 

that the present project of the East India Com¬ 
pany was the entering wedge for larger and more 
ambitious undertakings calculated to undermine 
the colonial mercantile world. Their opinion was 
based on the fact that, in addition to the article 
of tea, the East India Company imported into 
England vast quantities of silks, calicos and other 
fabrics, spices, drugs, and chinaware, all com¬ 
modities of staple demand; and on their fear that 
the success of the present venture would result in 
an extension of the same principle to the sale of 
the other articles. 

The Boston Tea Party and similar manifesta¬ 
tions elsewhere were not larks but unmistakable 
signs of a determination to be freed once and 
for all of oversea domination over the economic 
life of the American mainland colonies. 

The Land Proclamation. There was another 
area in which resentments flared up. Attention 
has been called to the fact that Philadelphia 
and Albany merchants and Southern landlords 
had become deeply involved in the fur trade 
and the wild-land jobbing of the West. South¬ 
erners, especially, whose tobacco operations 
had not been too successful in the late 1760s, 
had been turning to these activities to recoup 
their fallen fortunes. The revitalized imperial 
policy dealt them a staggering blow. Presum¬ 
ably in the interests of working out a plan for 
the governing of the new region acquired from 
France in the American West and for putting 
Indian relations on a permanent footing, the 
Proclamation Line Order of 1763 virtually 
closed the whole region to colonial enterprise. 
Political controls were taken out of the hands 
of colonial governors and placed under im¬ 
perial agents. Settlements were ordered aban¬ 
doned. Meanwhile, agents of American com¬ 
panies, organized to exploit the fur trade and 
land promotion, cooled their heels in the ante- 

8 Arthur M. Schlesinger, The Colonial Merchants and 
the American Revolution , 7763-/776. (New York, 

1.917)* 
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rooms of British politicians in London while 
long delays prevented the granting of char¬ 
ters. 

The Western program, as it was finally de¬ 
vised in 1774 under the Quebec Act, choked off 
another avenue for colonial enterprise. In the 
whole great domain north of the Ohio and south 
of Virginia, colonial speculators and settlers 
^syere shut out. The land companies were denied 
charters. The claims of the colonies to West¬ 
ern lands were brushed aside. The English 
crown could argue that the intention here was 
the quieting of the suspicions of the Indians. 
But colonials were skeptical, particularly when 
it became known that English subjects were 
receiving special favors. The same was true of 


the fur trade. The Quebec Act had as one of 
its intentions the diverting of the fur trade 
from New York and Philadelphia to Montreal. 
That is to say, using a licensing system, the 
crown provided that traders were to operate 
under the eye of the governor of Quebec. It 
was apparent that British, as opposed to colo¬ 
nial, companies were to be favored. 

To all these disabilities, the representatives of 
all the colonies, meeting in the First Continental 
Congress in 1774, replied with the Continental 
Association. This was an embargo on English 
goods and so thoroughly was it enforced that 
imports from England almost entirely disap¬ 
peared in 1775. But by that time the American 
Revolution had already broken out. 


7. BACKGROUND OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Bases of Separatism. It would be idle to imply 
that the necessity for breaking out of the closed 
circle of mercantilist restraint was the only 
impelling force that precipitated the American 
Revolution. There were other forces at work. 
The physical fact of separation by an ocean that 
was 3,000 miles wide and long weeks in the 
crossing was bound to have its effects. American 
institutions and the American character were 
forged in a climate that had many independent 
and novel features about it. Attention has al¬ 
ready been called to the fact that the very act of 
migration across the seas constituted a kind of 
psychological release. And, in this sense, the 
loyalties of Americans to European institu¬ 
tions never could have the firmness and the 
matter-of-factness displayed by Europeans 
themselves. Adjustments to frontier living in¬ 
evitably strengthened this awareness of inde¬ 
pendence. In this sense, the able exponent of 
the frontier theory of American history, Fred¬ 
erick Jackson Turner, has been right, of course. 
The American Revolution represented a con¬ 
flict between a settled society and one whose 
social and economic relations were in a fluid 


form: old and new, ancient and young, turned 
on each other. They do not, always, of course. 
Nova Scotia and the British sugar islands, also 
young and also frontier settlements, and which 
also had to pay the Stamp and Townshend 
duties, did not join the Revolution. The point 
is, simply, that the will to independence is a 
complex of forces in which are combined eco¬ 
nomic, psychological, political, and philosoph¬ 
ical influences. 

Political Reasons for Separatism. Politically, 
the pull to independence was powerful. English¬ 
men, during the second half of the seventeenth 
century, had carried on a struggle for the curb¬ 
ing of the crown’s absolutism, and they had 
been successful. The royal prerogative was so 
hedged about, so narrowed down, that, in time, 
it became nothing more than a symbol of state 
sovereignty. Notably by the Bill of Rights and 
the Mutiny Act of 1689, the capstone on the 
work of the English Revolution had been 
erected; Parliament was now supreme. It was 
inevitable that Englishmen overseas should 
seek to achieve comparable liberties. 

Under their charters, colonials were ruled 
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by a governor, a legislature (of two houses), 
and a judiciary. The governor, except in the 
cases of Rhode Island and Connecticut, was 
appointed either by the crown or the pro¬ 
prietaries. The judiciary was selected by the 
governor, with final appeal from judicial deci¬ 
sions in England. The upper house of the legis¬ 
lature, the council, was also usually appointed 
by the governor. The lower house, the assem¬ 
bly, was popularly elected, although, through¬ 
out most of the eighteenth century the fran¬ 
chise was based on property and only property- 
owners might hold office. 

By the opening of the eighteenth century, 
those victories that Parliament had gained at 
home were being pressed for in colonial legis¬ 
latures. Because England made no effort to sup¬ 
port the royal governors—indeed, it insisted 
as a general rule that the colonies be self- 
contained financially, so that even colonial wars 
had to be financed in considerable measure by 
the colonials—these administrators were being 
compelled more and more to accept the primacy 
of the colonial assemblies. These bodies in¬ 
sisted upon the right to initiate legislation; more 
important, they demanded the right to control 
the colonial finances—to tax and to pass money 
bills. They obtained both—and moved on to 
virtual independence. Freedom of speech on the 
floor, the establishment of their own rules, the 
right to pass on legality of elections—these be¬ 
came recognized powers. It should not be in¬ 
ferred that the English government yielded at 
every point. The assemblies were not permitted 
to control their speakers, to fix regular elec¬ 
tions, or to establish new districts. They were 
not allowed to override the governor’s veto. 
And, of course, as we have already seen, where 
the rights and privileges of English economic 
interests were threatened, the crown and Par¬ 
liament stood firm. Yet, on balance, it may be 
said, popular sovereignty triumphed. 

Fiscal power was the agency. The royal gov¬ 
ernors came to accept annual salaries from the 
hands of the assemblies. They were forced to 
give their assent to appropriation bills—par¬ 
ticularly for military purposes. They were com¬ 


pelled to suffer the appointment of provincial 
treasurers. With the control over the purse, the 
assemblies were in a position to clip the wings 
of the governors and subordinate increasingly 
the executive branch to the legislative.- The 
home government recognized this as it did also 
its inability to cope with the situation. 

A similar development was occurring in the 
judicial sphere. Under the English law, the 
governors were permitted to appoint the judges; 
and they held this right despite efforts on the 
part of colonial assemblies to limit judicial office 
to good behavior. But the assemblies were not 
powerless, for, again through the right of ap¬ 
propriation, they could force judges to accept 
legislative surveillance and control. 

Thus, a kind of colonial self-rule was emerg¬ 
ing; but always there stood in the background 
the specter of the royal prerogative. Ironically, 
at home in England, it had been shorn of power; 
overseas, in the colonies, it was employed to 
maintain the inferior position of the colonies. 
The colonies had control over their own fiscal 
policies but Parliament had not granted this as 
a right. They had subordinated the governors 
to the assemblies; but again, this had not been 
formally conceded. After 1763, Parliament 
tried—through the royal prerogative—once 
more to subordinate the colonies particularly 
in the financial sphere. As the preliminaries of 
the Revolution developed, colonials might 
justly contend that they were only seeking to 
extend those rights to America which English¬ 
men had acquired for themselves as a result of 
the Puritan and Glorious Revolutions. The 
Declaration of Independence taxed the crown 
with many derelictions; this was natural, for 
Parliament was employing the symbol of the 
royal prerogative to attack liberty. 

Religions Reasons for Separatism. The colo¬ 
nials had drunk deeply from the fount of inde¬ 
pendency as well. The Separatism of the Eng¬ 
lish Levellers of the 1640s—of Lilburne, Win- 
stanley, Sellers, and others, in that first English 
company of equalitarians—after all had taken 
firm root in America; more so, indeed, than in 
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England. Roger Williams and the Rhode Is¬ 
land experiment sprang from the loins of Eng¬ 
lish Separatism. Descendants of Separatists were 
to be found elsewhere in the American colo¬ 
nies. Also, in the eighteenth century, notably 
in the back-country regions, the Methodism of 
Wesley and Whitefield set the emotions of men 
on fire—and stimulated them to critical exam¬ 
inations of prevailing institutions. 

The line from independency in religion to 
natural rights in politics is a straight one. From 
Winstanley and Bellers to John Locke and 
Thomas Jefferson the arrow’s flight is true. 
Americans were the children and the inheritors 
of the Puritan Revolution. That Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son (and Benjamin Franklin and John Adams, 
and many other colonials) should have read 
and venerated John Locke, the great spokesman 
for Englishmen’s liberties, was perfectly natu¬ 
ral. 

The Declaration of Independence. The in¬ 
fluence of Locke on Jefferson is there in the 
Declaration of Independence for all to read. 
Civil authority is established to maintain order 
and to guarantee the natural rights of the citi¬ 
zens to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
A social compact is entered upon between the 
people and their sovereign for the maintenance 
of these natural rights and to assure the con¬ 
tinuance of the ruler’s powers. But this compact 


is not inalienable: its life is to continue as long 
as both parties are ready to act in good faith. 
And who speaks for the people? Their duly 
chosen representatives. Liberty is safeguarded 
because natural rights are inalienable; the so¬ 
cial compact is terminable when tyranny raises 
its head, and because in the final analysis sover¬ 
eignty is in the people itself. So John Locke in 
1689 and Thomas Jefferson after him in 1776. 
Just as Englishmen had laid down their lives in 
1640 and in 1688 in defense of these imperish¬ 
able principles against the tyrannical conduct 
of Charles I and James II, so Americans were 
ready to do similarly in 1776 against the tyrant 
George III. 

This is why the Declaration of Independence 
clearly speaks out against the “abuses and usur¬ 
pations” of the English crown. This is why it 
declares simply that Americans had the right, 
nay the “duty to throw off such government, 
and to provide new guards for their future 
security.” This is why there is catalogued a 
long series of “injuries and usurpations” 
suffered at the hands of a crown which sought 
to impose “an absolute tyranny over these 
states.” This defense of liberty was no made-to- 
order ideology drawn up by logic-chopping 
lawyers, but an idealistic credo as truly a part 
of the American people as was their confidence 
in divine justice. 


8. WINNING THE REVOLUTION 


Winning the war with England was no easy 
task. The Americans possessed no trained army. 
They were compelled to improvise a manu¬ 
facturing industry in order to supply the men 
in the field. There was no centralizing author¬ 
ity with fiscal powers and control over com¬ 
merce; nor was there a machinery to marshal 
opinion and.,hunt down dissent. Nevertheless, 
the Revolution was successful, thanks to the 
devotion of the commander-in-chief George 
Washington and the timely assistance rendered 
by the French, the Dutch, and the Spanish. 

We may see the tasks of the American Revo¬ 


lution as four. The first was'the achievement of 
victory on land and sea. The second was the 
financing of the war. The third was the crush¬ 
ing of disloyalty at home. The fourth was the 
creation of stable political, social, and economic 
institutions. 

The Military Task. To overcome the inade¬ 
quacies of the domestic economy, cribbed, 
cabined, and confined by mercantilist restraint, 
was not easy. The troops under Washington re¬ 
quired cannon, arms, and ammunition; they 
needed clothing; they demanded great supplies 
of blankets, cloth, flint, tin, copper, and salt. 
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The state governments did what they could to 
encourage domestic production. They made 
money grants and offered tax remissions and 
monopoly privileges to industrialists. Before 
long, cloth, powder, gun, and cannon factories 
were operating. How extensive this activity 
was is revealed in Alexander Hamilton’s long 
catalogue in his Report on Manufactures. But it 
was not enough. Resort to Europe must be 
made. 

From 1777 on, unofficially, from 1-778 on, 
officially, first France, then Spain, then Holland 
threw in their lot with the struggling thirteen 
states. France began to send supplies from the 
Continent as early as 1777; goods from the West 
Indies seeped through the British blockade as 
well. In 1778, France recognized the United 
States of America and entered into a commercial 
and military alliance. In 1779, Spain declared 
war on England; in 1780, because the Dutch 
had come to the assistance of the Americans, 
England declared war on Holland. French and 
Dutch credits, the French fleet, even a French 
army: all aided in making the outcome a favor¬ 
able one. 

The Financial Task. Because of the limita¬ 
tions imposed on the Continental Congress—it 
was not given independent taxing powers—the 
financing of the War of Independence pre¬ 
sented almost insuperable difficulties. Thanks 
to European good will, credit could be ob¬ 
tained on the Continent. The French crown 
made outright grants, these subsidies coming to 
perhaps $2,000,000. Another $6,000,000 or so 
was lent by the French government. Private 
Dutch bankers, as the war was drawing to a 
close, raised something like $1,300,000. The 
Spanish government lent $200,000. These 
helped in the flow of badly needed materials 
across the seas. 

Obviously, such foreign loans were inade¬ 
quate; additional funds must be had by domes¬ 
tic borrowings. The Continental Congress 
floated, at home, long-term bonds and short¬ 
term certificates of indebtedness. The total of 
the former was $67,000,000; of the latter, $17,- 
000,000. In addition, the states themselves bor¬ 


rowed, in all, something like $25,000,000 to aid 
the war effort. On its face, this looked im¬ 
pressive. It is important to observe, however, 
that Congress’s inability to tax, the reluctance 
of the states to do so, and the cloud of uncer¬ 
tainty that hung over the revolutionary cause 
to the very end, vitiated these financing efforts 
seriously. 

The loans could not be floated on a specie 
basis. They were subscribed to in paper notes 
of constantly falling value; and as governmental 
credit weakened, the resort to the printing 
presses became more common. Indeed, it may be 
said that on the somewhat more than $100,000,- 
000 of revolutionary loans floated, not more 
than $16,000,000 to $20,000,000 was realized 
in specie. Thus, the spiral of inflation was be¬ 
gun; it ended, as one might expect, with the 
existence of a universally valueless paper cur¬ 
rency. 

It has been said that the Continental Congress 
could not tax; it was given only the power to 
request fiscal support from the states. Here it 
was generally unsuccessful. In the two years 
from November, 1777, to October, 1779, Con¬ 
gress called on the states for $95,000,000. It re¬ 
ceived less than half this sum, of which the 
specie value was about $2,000,000. With the 
collapse of the first Continental paper issues, 
Congress in 1780 sought to obtain requisitions 
in kind. Having failed here, in 1781, it tried to 
raise among the states $10,000,000 in specie. It 
received something like $1,600,000. 

The resort to paper bills was inevitable in 
such a situation. The matter was worsened when 
the states made the same move. Beginning in 
June, 1775, the Continental Congress took to 
financing the war expenditure with bills of 
credit. In the first year $6,000,000 was issued; 
in 1776, the total came to $19,000,000; in 1777, 
to $13,000,000. By that time, depreciation was 
marked. Therefore, in 1778, the issues totaled 
$63,000,000 and in 1779, $140,000,000. At the 
end of 1779, inflation had reached the point 
where a continental paper dollar was worth 
2 y 2 cents in silver. 

A desperate effort was made to begin all over 
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again, and in 1780 the “old tenor” issues were 
called in at a ratio of exchange of 40 to 1. In 
this way, some $119,000,000 out of the $240,- 
000,000 continental paper was redeemed and 
destroyed. A more cautious policy was inaugu-, 
rated in this same year, when only $4,000,000 
in “new tenor” bills of exchange were issued. 
The ratification, finally, in 1781, of the Articles 
of Confederation made possible the establish¬ 
ment of a somewhat more stable system of pub¬ 
lic financing; while the end of the war, with 
the resumption of the West India trade, once 
more brought foreign coins into the country 
It is also to be noted that the appointment in 
1781 of Robert Morris, a man hostile to fiat 
money and devoted to the principles, of free 
enterprise, to the post of Congressional Finan¬ 
cier, helped to ease the strain. 

State issues of bills of credit were as large as 
the Continental issues, coming to a total of 
$250,000,000. Virginia was responsible for fully 
half of the state paper; North and South Caro¬ 
lina between them issued another one third. 
Depreciation and repudiation were the inevita¬ 
ble concomitants. Virginia finally set an ex¬ 
change value in specie for the redemption of 
its notes at 100 to 1; the North Carolina rate was 
800 to 1; while the other states paid off their 
notes at ratios ranging from 40 to 1 to 100 to 1. 
By 1782, the state “old tenor” bills were pretty 
generally outlawed. 

A price inflation naturally followed, as much 
from the collapse of public credit as from the 
scarcity of commodities. The inadequacy of 
production, the effectiveness of the British 
blockade, hoarding prompted by the general 
uncertainty—these helped to push prices up¬ 
ward. No devices could curb the rise. Extraor¬ 
dinary committees in the several states took 
measures in their own hands and treated specu¬ 
lators harshly. The states tried to prevent mo¬ 
nopoly activities and forestalling; they passed 
price-fixing laws. Such statutes were written 
in Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New York, and New Jersey. Interstate com¬ 
pacts were attempted. In December, 177^ the 
New England states held a price convention 


and drew up schedules of prices and wages 
based on the paper bills. In January, 1778, they 
tried once more, this time seeking to freeze 
prices at an advance of only 75 percent over 
those prevailing in 1774. Both attempts met 
with failure. 

These were terrific odds to contend with. 
The collapse of Cornwallis’s army at York- 
town in 1781 and the writing of a peace treaty 
in 1783 came just about in time to permit the 
American people to reorder their domestic 
house. The'Treaty of Paris was half a loaf; but 
it was better than none. The independence of 
the United States of America was recognized; 
but it was not until 1795, under the Jay Treaty, 
that England was prepared to grant Americans 
nondiscriminatory commercial rights in the 
English market and limited rights in the West 
India market. The Mississippi River was fixed 
as the western boundary, with free navigation 
until the port of entry—that is to say, New 
Orleans—was reached. In view of the fact that 
both Floridas were turned back to Spain, it was 
necessary for the new republic to deal with that 
European power as far as port regulations were 
concerned. The American government recog¬ 
nized the validity of the prewar private debts 
owed to English houses; and it promised to 
recommend to the states that they restore con¬ 
fiscated loyalist properties. This last, obviously, 
embodied only a pious hope. 

The Task of Tutting Down Disloyalty. Thus, 
the first two tasks of the Revolution, the win¬ 
ning of the war and its financing, were achieved. 
The third, as has been said, was the putting 
down of disloyalty at home. This was accom¬ 
plished with fire and the sword; indeed, it repre¬ 
sents one of the dark chapters in the annals of 
the period. The patriots of the Revolution did 
not have it all their own way. In fact, as John 
Adams recalled it, but one third of the popula¬ 
tion supported the revolutionary cause, one 
third was indifferent, while another third was 
actively hostile and aided the crown openly or 
surreptitiously. Upon these—an older litera¬ 
ture called them Tories, more recently they 
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have been referred to as “loyalists”—the pa¬ 
triots wreaked their vengeance. 

Who were these loyalists? By and large, they 
were to be found in the upper rank of colonial 
society: the royal officeholders, the Anglican 
clergy, most of the large landowners of the 
Middle colonies, most of the Southern mer¬ 
chants. The Revolution did not cut like a knife 
horizontally through the layers of the colo¬ 
nial people, converting the well-born and rich 
into loyalists and the small propertied men and 
artisans and mechanics into patriots. Men took 
sides regardless of class differences. But cer¬ 
tain special interests, those referred to, were 
more closely allied with crown privileges than 
others; and these challenged the patriotic pre¬ 
tentions. 

With the outbreak of the Revolution, cus¬ 
tomary governmental agencies broke down. 
The new states set about the task of creating 
new governmental forms; but until these were 
installed, power was in the hands of extraordi¬ 
nary committees. These so-called Committees 
of Safety—and there were local as well as state¬ 
wide units to be found in all the thirteen com¬ 
monwealths—set about the task of maintaining 
order and stimulating support for the war. 
They gathered arms and supplied the men in 
the field with all their necessaries; they sought 
to curb speculation and profiteering; they sat as 
courts; they issued letters of marque and repri¬ 
sal to privateers; they authorized and helped 
finance domestic manufacturing; they emitted 
bills of credit; they watched the loyalists, 
rounded them up, sequestered their property. 
Sometimes, supreme state committees con¬ 
tinued to operate even after constitutions had 
been written and regular governmental author¬ 
ities created. So, in New Hampshire, such a 
committee was in regular session from 1778 to 
1784. In Pennsylvania, a committee sat until 
1777; in New York and New Jersey until 1778; 
in Connecticut until 1783. 

The loyalists were harshly treated physically. 
Some were undoubtedly informers and sabo¬ 
teurs; but the innocent suffered with the guilty 
as homes were burned, belongings were seized, 
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men were shot down or imprisoned, and scores 
of thousands—perhaps as many as 100,000— 
were driven into flight. The process of con¬ 
fiscating or sequestering loyalist property went 
on systematically. First, of course, the un¬ 
granted crown lands and the estates and claims 
of the proprietors of Maryland and Pennsyl¬ 
vania were seized. Then the real property of 
those who had fled or who were known to 
support the crown was taken over and sold to 
discharge claims against the English govern¬ 
ment. In all the states, it has been estimated, 
loyalist property losses ran to about $50,000,000. 

The Task of Creating Political Institutions . 
Meanwhile, as the fourth task of the Revolu¬ 
tion, permanent political institutions were be¬ 
ing created. During preparation, a contest be¬ 
tween right and left factions among the patriots 
reached fever pitch. In some states, the radicals 
quickly seized control and wrote leveling state 
constitutions. In others, they were defeated, 
with the result that the frames of government 
were more conservative. In still others, they 
were held at arm’s length until the revolution¬ 
ary fires had burned themselves out; and then 
the more moderate influences took over. 

In these debates and controversies over the 
forms of'state government we find the origins 
of Jeffersonian democracy. As has been said, 
the connection with Leveller theory and Lock- 
ian doctrine is clear. The radicals were demo¬ 
crats: they were fearful of a powerful execu¬ 
tive; they sought a larger measure of popular 
control over executive and judiciary; ,they 
wanted the recognition of local rights. These 
radicals, too, were populists in the American 
sense: because they were agrarians and debtors 
they pushed for the passage of the easy-money 
legislation to which reference has already been 
made. 

The leveling constitution written by the 
radicals in Pennsylvania in 1776 was typical of 
the sentiments of this group. This document 
granted the franchise to all tax-paying freemen, 
whether they were freeholders or not. It con¬ 
tained a bill of rights. It provided for a single- 
chambered house which was to choose the 
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state’s civil and judicial officers. To prevent 
usurpation, it created a multiple executive and 
a council of censors; the latter was to meet 
every seven years to decide whether govern¬ 
ment was acting in conformity with liberty 
and justice. The constitutional conventions of 
North Carolina, Delaware, New Hampshire, 
and Georgia drew up somewhat similar funda¬ 
mental laws. Generally, it may be said, the fol¬ 
lowing were their characteristics: Qualifica¬ 
tions for voting were made more generous, 
although universal manhood suffrage did not 
come in the eastern states for another two 
generations. The rights of the back country 
to legislative representation were recognized. 
Local governments for new regions were pro¬ 
vided. The powers of the legislature, at the 
expense of the executive, were expanded. Only 
the popularly chosen house might originate 
money bills. The veto power of the governor 
was either abolished or drastically curbed, and 
the governor himself was to be either elected or 
named by the legislature. His term in office, as 
well, was to be short. Similarly, efforts were 
made to control the judiciary, which was to be 
elected by the voters or the legislature and 
which might be removed easily. 

The radical forces did not have their way 
everywhere. In Rhode Island and Connecticut 
they were not permitted to write constitutions, 
despite the fact that in the former at least they 
were completely in control. A New York con¬ 
stitution and a Massachusetts constitution, writ¬ 
ten later, were more conservative documents. 
In fact, the conservatives recaptured power in 
New ‘Hampshire in 1784 and in Pennsylvania 
in 1790. For an interval, at any rate, the demo¬ 
cratic forces were being checked. 

The Articles of Confederation. The con¬ 
servative tendency appeared also in the central 
government. The writing and final ratification 
of the Articles of Confederation marked an¬ 
other victory for moderating influences. The 
Articles of Confederation had been drawn up 
in the Continental Congress late in 1777 and 
submitted to the states for unanimous ratifica¬ 
tion. The last, Maryland, did not do so until 


March, 1781; so that it was not until the Revo¬ 
lutionary War was virtually over that “a per¬ 
petual union” and a “league of friendship” was 
created. The Articles did not mean a strong 
central government; but they were a decided 
advance over the faltering rule of the old Con¬ 
gress. In any event, the conservatives were 
pleased, so much so that one of their opponents 
wrote: “Toryism is triumphant here. They 
have displaced every Whig but the President.” 

Under the Articles, whereby each state was 
to have a single vote, the central government 
received only limited powers. There was to be 
no independent executive department or a per¬ 
manent judiciary. The powers granted to the 
Congress were direct and explicit; all those 
ungranted were reserved to the states. The 
Congress could not levy taxes; nor could it 
regulate domestic commerce. Its financing was 
founded largely upon the requisition system; 
and in this case, levies upon the states were to 
be apportioned on the basis of the value of real 
property. It was, however, given the right to 
write commercial treaties with foreign powers 
and to regulate Indian affairs. Its greatest tri¬ 
umph was the establishment of a public domain. 
Because of conflicting state claims to Western 
lands, the decision was taken to turn over all 
these territories to the central government. 
The Ordinance of 1785, for the governance of 
the Western regions, flowed from this cession. 
By 1786, in fact, all the states but North Caro¬ 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia had turned 
over their rights; the result was, the sale of 
public lands to freeholders constituted an im¬ 
portant element in central financing. 

Beside the reservation of ungranted powers, 
the states limited the Congress’s scope in other 
ways. The consent of at least nine states was 
necessary for the enactment of legislation affect¬ 
ing the coinage, the issuance of bills of credit, 
the borrowing or appropriations of funds, and 
the declaration of war. In this connection, it is 
interesting to observe that the states refused to 
allow the Congress to pass tariff legislation, al¬ 
though only light import duties were proposed. 
Finally, the states reserved to themselves ex- 
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plicitly the sole right to enact legislation affect¬ 
ing contracts; they also had the rights to coin 
money and issue bills of exchange. Here was 
the point, apparently, where the populists 
would not yield. 

Results of the Revolution . Despite these un¬ 
certainties, the Revolution was won, the con¬ 
nection with mercantilism was ended. Busi¬ 
ness enterprise had a freer world in which to 
range. Many inequities were wiped out. And 
real advances in the direction of the achieve¬ 
ment of democratic rights were made. 

As far as foreign trade was concerned, the 
end of mercantilist restraint permitted the de¬ 
velopment of direct channels of intercourse 
with the European continent, the colonial pos¬ 
sessions of the continental powers, and with 
the Middle and Far East. The glorious days of 
the India and China trades -were to revitalize 
American mercantile fortunes. As far as the 
domestic trade was concerned, the push across 
the mountains into Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
the Western Reserve was to open new markets 
for Eastern businessmen. 

As far as manufacturing was concerned, free¬ 
dom made possible new avenues for enterprise. 
Stimulated by wartime necessity and state aid 
—bounties and prizes, tariff walls—manufactur¬ 
ing sprang up in a vast variety of fields. In ad¬ 
dition to cannons, guns, and powder, Ameri¬ 
cans took to making ironware, pottery, textiles, 
paper, glass, leather goods, notions. The capitals 
involved were not great and % organizational 
forms Were still at preindustrial levels in many 
fields—that is to say, the iron plantation and 
the putting-out system existed. There were a 
number of reasons why a real industrial renais¬ 
sance was deferred in America for at least three 
generations more. The early American tariffs, 
both state under the Confederation and federal 
under the Union, were not prohibitory; English 
goods therefore flowed into America in an un¬ 
abated flood. In the second place, capital found 
more remunerative returns in other areas of 
enterprise: in banking, the building of public 
works, the opening up of the wild lands of 
the West, the improvement of urban real 
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estate, notably in the domestic and foreign 
trade. 

As far as the land was concerned, the gains 
were notable. The ungranted crown lands were 
taken over by the states of New Hampshire, 
New York, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia. With these were swept 
away feudal carry-overs: the quitrents and the 
rights of the King’s Woods, by which royal 
agents had claimed the tallest and best stands of 
timber for the king’s navy. Likewise, the pro¬ 
hibitions against settlement in the region be¬ 
yond the crest of the Appalachians, under the 
Proclamation Order of 1763 and the Quebec 
Act of 1774, were flouted. Eager colonists and 
land agents—by 1790 some 221,000 persons— 
pressed into Kentucky, Tennessee, the West¬ 
ern Reserve, and Wabash countries, and into 
the Southwest. 

Proprietary and absentee estates were seized 
—the ungranted "lands of the Penns and the 
Calverts, the great Granville holdings in North 
Carolina, the five million acres belonging to 
Lord Halifax in Virginia. Reference has al¬ 
ready been made to the treatment of the real 
property of loyalists. By Congressional enact¬ 
ment and by action of state Committees of 
Safety and legislatures, property was taken 
over, sold, and the proceeds converted into 
central and state loan certificates. 

The democratization of land tenure made 
giant strides. The attack was directed chiefly 
against those feudal props of land concentra¬ 
tion—entail and primogeniture. The elimina¬ 
tion of the right to entail estates began early. 
South Carolina passed such a law in 1775, Vir¬ 
ginia in 1776, Georgia in 1776 and 1777, North 
Carolina, Maryland, and New York in 1^84 and 
1786. By 1790, the reform had been completed 
everywhere. As regards primogeniture, the task 
of ending it and establishing'equal inheritance 
for all children was begun during the Revolu¬ 
tion and completed by 1800. 

Another great democratic achievement was 
the disestablish?nent of churches. The Anglican 
Church had been established by law in many 
of the colonies; that is to say, it had special 
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property rights, its clergy were paid out of 
taxes, and all inhabitants were required to at¬ 
tend services. The new state constitutions 
struck at ecclesiastical privilege and disestablish¬ 
ment was provided for by Maryland, North 
Carolina, and Virginia, all in 1776. Similarly, 
the fundamental laws of New York, Georgia, 
and South Carolina guaranteed freedom of wor¬ 
ship to Christians of all sects. The very first 
clause of the first Amendment to the Consti¬ 
tution closed the door for all time to the crea¬ 
tion of any church establishment in the United 
States. In the same democratic spirit, the South¬ 


ern states moved to stop the wretched African 
slave trade; while a number of the Northern 
states provided for gradual abolition. Attacks 
were directed against the cruel penal codes 
the colonists had brought over from England. 
And, under the influence of the Enlightenment, 
some of the state constitutions provided for 
popular education. 

Despite the swing of the pendulum in* the 
opposite direction during 1783-1800, great and 
lasting gains in the achievement of democratic 
rights in the economic and political fields had 
been won by the Revolution. 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS 


Thinking man concerns himself with the 
world he sees, the relations of men in that 
world, and the reasons why man and that world 
exist. Prerevolutionary America had raised no 
wall of specialization between those disciplines; 
it was still possible for the same person to have 
a fruitful interest in all three. The old hier¬ 
archy of learning had not yet been altered, to 
be sure: physical science was still an avocation, 
the social studies had only begun to emerge as 
a separate branch of inquiry, the proper in¬ 
terest of the American scholar was his God. 
Cotton Mather and Jonathan Edwards both 
were concerned with their fellow men and the 
natural world: Mather was chosen a fellow of 
the Royal Society; Edwards’s youthful obser¬ 
vations on spiders won admiration from a pro¬ 
fessional entomologist more than a century 
later—but neither would have considered sci¬ 
ence as more than a secondary interest. Noth¬ 
ing less than the effort to comprehend the 
purpose of the universe was worthy the full 
attention of a Christian scholar. 

But while Edwards was setting forth the 
worthlessness of the natural man, Benjamin 
Franklin was trying to improve that same com¬ 
plex creature. Whatever the proper task of the 
professional man of learning might be, the 
business of man in society w T as the better un¬ 
derstanding of his physical and social world. 
As Edwards stimulated and tried to guide the 
emotional forces that produced the religious 
revival of the 1730s and early 1740s, so Frank¬ 
lin expressed the active, secular, bustling spirit 
which found so much to do that it could dis¬ 
miss the claims of eternity with a benevolent 
deism. 

As Cotton Mather looks forward to Frank¬ 
lin in scientific interest and practical benevo¬ 


lence, though not in religious philosophy, so 
Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758) looks forward 
to Emerson in his emphasis on intuition and 
emotion, though the Transcendental reliance 
on an unchecked inner witness would have 
seemed mere “enthusiasm” to him. For Ed¬ 
wards’s appreciation of the emotional aspects 
of the spiritual life did not make him indiffer¬ 
ent to logic. He refused to forego either rap¬ 
ture or reason. Each had its place in religion 
and the Christian life, but neither could bring 
a valid message unless that agreed with Scrip¬ 
ture. 

Such concern with authority came naturally 
to a man whose mother was descended from a 
ministerial family and whose father had re¬ 
turned to the ministry after two American 
generations had worked and prospered at the 
cooper’s bench. Jonathan Edwards began train¬ 
ing for his lifework when he entered Yale at 
thirteen. His student record of thought and 
reading as a youth newly exposed to John 
Locke and Ralph Cudworth shows him a keen 
reasoner and an apt builder of systems. The 
Platonic idealism which he found so congenial 
in Cudworth was the base of much of Ed¬ 
wards’s later thinking, though he never worked 
in a metaphysics separated from his religious 
interests. 

After two years of graduate study followed 
by a period of tutoring at the college, he 
turned from scholarship to practical work in 
the ministry and, in 1729, succeeded to his ma¬ 
ternal grandfather’s pulpit at Northampton. 
Here Edwards married, reared a large family, 
studied and labored to waken his congrega¬ 
tion from religious lethargy. By 1735, first the 
young people and then their elders were roused 
to concern for their sinful state. Northamp- 
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ton experienced a season of spiritual renewal 
eloquently set forth in Edwards’s Faithful Nar¬ 
rative of a Surprizing Work of God (1737). 
This pamphlet was widely read, both in the 
colonies and abroad, and probably had con¬ 
siderable influence in setting the pattern for 
the Great Awakening of the 1740s and for 
subsequent religious revivals. Though George 
Whitefield’s preaching had a wider and more 
direct immediate influence in 1740, it was Ed¬ 
wards who defended the whole revival move¬ 
ment when reaction from its extravagances had 
brought it into discredit. 

Edwards’s concern with the experience of 
conversion, which lay at the root of the faith 
encouraged by revivals, led him to vie^s which 
his congregation could not share. Since only a 
change of heart could make a Christian of an 
inherently corrupt “natural man,” none but 
those "who could profess belief that such a 
change had occurred in them might properly 
be admitted to the Lord’s Supper. Though Ed¬ 
wards’s was the more ancient opinion, all the 
practice of the last generation contradicted it 
and his congregation refused to deny the sac¬ 
rament to people instructed in doctrine and 
seemly in life because they could not sincerely 
state that they had been converted. 

This theological dispute, embittered by 
long-standing quarrels and dissensions within 
the town of Northampton, finally led to Ed¬ 
wards’s dismissal in 1750. The following sum¬ 
mer, he went to Stockbridge as a missionary to 
the Indians settled there. In this Massachusetts 
frontier community he lived and worked for 
the seven years that produced his best-known 
book. The Enquiry into the Freedom of the 
Will (1754), together with his defense of the 
doctrine of original sin and the posthumously 
published treatises on the nature of true virtue 
and the end for which God created the world. 
From Stockbridge, Edwards was called to the 
presidency of Princeton, as successor to his 
son-in-law, the elder Aaron Burr, but he died 
of the effects of smallpox inoculation within a 
month of assuming that office. 


In comparison with the span of Mather’s or 
Franklin’s life, Edwards had been cut off at 
fifty-five. Productively viewed, he can hardly 
be considered to have died young. His first 
widely circulated sermon, God Glorified in 
Man’s Dependence (1731), had heartened Cal¬ 
vinist orthodoxy against the Arminian view, 
which claimed man’s own efforts could help 
him to salvation. Edwards’s later work gave 
the contrary view even more solid foundation 
in argument. But it is not in the contrivance 
of “museum pieces of Christian thought” that 
Edwards illuminates the American mind of this 
period. To future religious thinking he gave 
impetus both by his followers and through his 
opponents, who contrived to turn him from a 
quiet-voiced, reasoning mystic into a hell¬ 
roaring expounder of damnation. To the tepid 
religious life of his own time, Edwards helped 
bring the Great Awakening. He was one of 
the influences fostering that revival and he con¬ 
tinued to defend it against friend and enemy 
alike. 

That defense is most completely presented 
in the Treatise Concerning Religious Affec¬ 
tions (1746), which William James regarded 
as an “admirably rich and delicate description” 
of the religious experience. Though Edwards 
admitted the justice of the criticism directed 
at the hysterical manifestations of the Great 
Awakening, he. insisted that emotion alone 
could serve as a spur to action. Consequently, 
emotion should have an important place in the 
religious life: the problem was to distinguish 
the genuine from the false, and, for this, Ed- . 
wards’s criteria are as dynamic as his idea of 
the religious emotions themselves. A holy life 
and a whole-hearted acceptance of the sover- 
eignty of God would mark the person who 
actually had been given that supernatural sense 
which alone could direct fallen “natural man” 
toward disinterested love of God. 

The selection here reprinted, known as the 
“Personal Narrative” is taken from The Works 
of President Edwards, edited by Samuel Aus¬ 
tin (10 vols., Worcester, Mass., 1808-1810). 
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The Personal Narrative 

BY JONATHAN EDWARDS 


... I had a variety of concerns and exercises 
about my soul from my childhood; but had two 
more remarkable seasons of awakening, before I 
met with that change by which I was brought to 
those new dispositions, and that new sense of 
things, that I have since had. The first time was 
when I was a boy, some years before I went to 
college, at a time of remarkable awakening in my 
father’s congregation. I was then very much af¬ 
fected for many months, and concerned about the 
things of religion, and my soul’s salvation; and was 
abundant in duties. I used to pray five times a day 
in secret, and to spend much time in religious talk 
with other boys; and used to meet with them to 
pray together. I experienced I know not what 
kind of delight in religion. My mind was much 
engaged in it, and had much selfrighteous pleas¬ 
ure; and it was my delight to abound in religious 
duties. I with some of my schoolmates joined to¬ 
gether, and built a booth in a swamp, in a very 
retired spot, for a place of prayer. And besides, I 
had particular secret places of my own in the 
woods, where I used to retire by myself; and was 
from time to time much affected. My affections 
seemed to be lively and easily moved, and I seemed 
to be in my element when engaged in religious 
duties. And I am ready to think, many are de¬ 
ceived with such affections, and such a kind of 
delight as I then had in religion, and mistake it for 
grace. 

But in process of time, my convictions and af¬ 
fections wore off; and I entirely lost all those 
affections and delights and left off secret prayer, 
at least as to any constant performance of it; and 
returned like a dog to his vomit, and went on in 
the ways of sin. Indeed I was at times very un¬ 
easy, especially towards the latter part of my time 
at college; when it pleased God, to seize me with 
a pleurisy; in which he brought me nigh to the 
grave, and shook me over the pit of hell. And yet, 
it was not long after my recovery, before I fell 
again into my old ways of sin. But God would not 
suffer me to go on with any quietness; I had great 
and violent inward struggles, till, after many con¬ 
flicts with wicked inclinations, repeated resolu¬ 
tions, and bonds that I laid myself under by a kind 
of vows to God, I was brought wholly to break 
off all former wicked ways, and all ways of known 
outward sin; and to apply myself to seek salvation, 
and practise many religious duties; but without 
that kind of affection and delight which I had for¬ 


merly experienced. My concern now wrought 
more by inward struggles and conflicts, and self¬ 
reflections. I made seeking my salvation the main 
business of my life. But yet, it seems to me, I 
sought after a miserable manner; which has made 
me sometimes since to question, whether ever it 
issued in that which was saving; being ready to 
doubt, whether such miserable seeking ever suc¬ 
ceeded. I was indeed brought to seek salvation in 
a manner that I never was before; I felt a spirit 
to part with all things in the world, for an inter¬ 
est in Christ. My concern continued and pre¬ 
vailed, with many exercising thoughts and inward 
struggles; but yet it never seemed to be proper 
to express that concern by the name of terror. 

From my childhood up, my mind had been full 
of objections against the doctrine of God’s sov¬ 
ereignty, in choosing whom he would to eternal 
life, and rejecting whom he pleased; leaving them 
eternally to perish, and be everlastingly tormented 
in hell. It used to appear like a horrible doctrine 
to me. But I remember the time very well, when 
I seemed to be convinced, and fully satisfied, as 
to this sovereignty of God, and his justice in thus 
eternally disposing of men, according to his sov¬ 
ereign pleasure. But never could give an account, 
how, or by what means, I was thus convinced, not 
in the least imagining at the time, nor a long time 
after, that there was any extraordinary influence 
of God’s Spirit in it; but only that now I saw fur¬ 
ther, and my reason apprehended the justice and 
reasonableness of it. However, my mind rested in 
it; and it put an end to all those cavils and objec¬ 
tions. And there has been a wonderful alteration 
in my mind, with respect to the doctrine of God’s 
sovereignty, from that day to this; so that I scarce 
ever have found so much as the rising of an ob¬ 
jection against it, in the most absolute sense, in 
God’s shewing mercy to whom he will shew 
mercy, and hardening whom he will. God’s abso¬ 
lute sovereignty and justice, with respect to salva¬ 
tion and damnation, is what my mind seems to 
rest assured of, as much as of any thing that I see 
with my eyes; at least it is so at times. But I have 
often, since that first conviction, had quite an¬ 
other kind of sense of God’s sovereignty than I 
had then. I have often since had not only a con¬ 
viction, but a delightful conviction. The doctrine 
has very often appeared exceeding pleasant, bright, 
and sweet. Absolute sovereignty is what I love to 
ascribe to God. But my first conviction was not so. 
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The first instance that I remember of that sort 
of inward, sweet delight in God and divine things 
that I have lived much in since, was on reading 
those words, 1 Tim. L 17. Now unto the King 
eternal } immortal , invisible , the only wise God , be 
honor and glory for ever and ever, Amen . As I 
* read the words, there came into my soul, and was 
as it were diffused through it, a sense of the glory 
of the Divine Being; a new sense, quite different 
from any thing I ever experienced before. Never 
any words of scripture seemed to me as these 
words did. I thought with myself, how excellent a 
Being that was, and how happy I should be, if I 
might enjoy that God, and be rapt up to him in 
heaven, and be as it were swallowed up in him for 
ever! I kept saying, and as it were singing over 
these words of scripture to myself; and went to 
pray to God that I might enjoy him, and prayed 
in a manner quite different from what I used to 
do; with a new sort of affection. But it never came 
into my thought, that there was any thing spirit¬ 
ual, or of a saving nature in this. 

From about that time, I began to have a new 
kind of apprehensions and ideas of Christ, and the 
work of redemption, and the glorious way of sal¬ 
vation by him. An inward, sweet sense of these 
things, at times, came into my heart; and my soul 
was led away in pleasant views and contempla¬ 
tions of them. And my mind was greatly engaged 
to spend my time in reading and meditating on 
Christ, on the beauty and excellency of his per¬ 
son, and the lovely way of salvation by free grace 
in him. I found no books so delightful to me, as 
those that treated of these subjects. Those words 
Cant. ii. 1, used to be abundantly with me, 1 am 
the Rose of Sharon , and the Lilly of the valleys. 
The words seemed to me, sweetly to represent the 
loveliness and beauty of Jesus Christ. The whole 
book of Canticles used to be pleasant to me, and I 
used to be much in reading it, about that time; 
and found, from time to time, an inward sweet¬ 
ness, that would carry me away, in my contempla¬ 
tions. This I know not how to express otherwise, 
than by a calm, sweet abstraction of soul from all 
the concerns of this world; and sometimes a kind 
of vision, or fixed ideas and imaginations, of being 
alone in the mountains, or some solitary wilder¬ 
ness, far from all mankind, sweetly conversing 
with Christ, and wrapt and swallowed up in God. 
The sense I had of divine things, would often of 
a sudden kindle up, as it were, a sweet burning in 
my heart; an ardor of soul, that I know not how 
to express. 

Not long after I first began to experience these 
things, I gave an account to my father of some 
things that had passed in my mind. I was pretty 


much affected by the discourse we had together; 
and when the discourse was ended, I walked 
abroad, alone, in a solitary place in my father’s 
pasture, for contemplation. And as I was walking 
there, and looking up on the sky and clouds, there 
came into my mind so sweet a sense of the glorious 
majesty and grace of God, that I know not how 
to express. I seemed to see them both in a sweet 
conjunction; majesty and meekness joined to¬ 
gether; it was a sweet, and gentle, and holy maj¬ 
esty; and also a majestic meekness; an awful sweet¬ 
ness; a high, and great, and holy gentleness. 

After this my sense of divine things gradually 
increased, and became more and more lively, and 
had more of that inward sweetness. The appear¬ 
ance of every thing was altered; there seemed to 
be, as it were, a calm, sweet cast, or appearance of 
divine glory, in almost every thing. God’s excel¬ 
lency, his wisdom, his purity and love, seemed to 
appear in every thing; in the sun, moon, and stars; 
in the clouds, and blue sky; in the grass, flowers, 
trees; in the water, and all nature; which used 
greatly to fix my mind. I often used to sit and 
view the moon for continuance; and in the day, 
spent much time in viewing the clouds and sky, to 
behold the sweet glory of God in these things; in 
the mean time, singing forth, with a low voice, my 
contemplations of the Creator and Redeemer. And 
scarce any thing, among all the works of nature, 
was so sweet to me as thunder and lightning; for¬ 
merly, nothing had been so terrible to me. Before, 

I used to be uncommonly terrified with thunder, 
and to be struck with terror when I saw a thunder 
storm rising; but now, on the contrary, it re¬ 
joiced me. I felt God, so to speak, at the first ap¬ 
pearance of a thunder storm; and used to take the 
opportunity, at such times, to fix myself in order 
to view the clouds, and see the lightnings play, 
and hear the majestic and awful voice of God’s 
thunder, which oftentimes was exceedingly enter¬ 
taining, leading me to sweet contemplations of 
my great and glorious God. While thus engaged, 
it always seemed natural to me to> sing, or chant 
for my meditations; or, to speak my thoughts in 
soliloquies with a singing voice. 

I felt then great satisfaction, as to my good state; 
but that did not content me. I had vehement long¬ 
ings of soul after God and Christ, and after more 
holiness, wherewith my heart seemed to be full, 
and ready to break; which often brought to my 
mind the words of the Psalmist, Psal. cxix. 28. My 
soul breaketh for the longing it hath. I often felt 
a mourning and lamenting in my heart, that I had 
not turned to God sooner, that I might have had 
more time to grow in grace. My mind was greatly 
fixed on divine things; almost perpetually in the 
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contemplation of them. I spent most of my time 
in thinking of divine things, year after year; often 
walking alone in the woods, and solitary places, 
for meditation, soliloquy, and prayer, and con¬ 
verse with God; and it was always my manner, at 
such times, to sing forth my contemplations. I was 
almost constantly in ejaculatory prayer, wherever 
I was. Prayer seemed to be natural to me, as the 
breath by which the inward burnings of my heart 
had vent. The delights which I now felt in the 
things of religion, were of an exceeding different 
kind from those before mentioned, that I had 
when a boy; and what I then had no more notion 
of, than one born blind has of pleasant and beauti¬ 
ful colors. They were of a more inward, pure, soul 
animating and refreshing nature. Those former 
delights never reached the heart; and did not arise 
from any sight of the divine excellency of the 
things of God; or any taste of the soul satisfying 
and life-giving good there is in them. 

My sense of divine things seemed gradually to 
increase, until I went to preach at Newyork, 
which was about a year and a half after they be¬ 
gan; and while I was there, I felt them, very sen¬ 
sibly, in a much higher degree than I had done 
before. My longings after God and holiness, were 
much increased. Pure and humble, holy and heav¬ 
enly Christianity, appeared exceeding amiable to 
me. I felt a burning desire to be in every thing a 
complete Christian; and conformed to the blessed 
image of Christ; and that I might live, in all things, 
according to the pure, sweet and blessed rules of 
the gospel. I had an eager thirsting after progress 
in these things; which put me upon pursuing and 
pressing after them. It was my continual strife day 
and night, and constant inquiry, how I should be 
more holy, and live more holily, and more becom¬ 
ing a child of God, and a disciple of Christ. I now 
sought an increase of grace and holiness, and a holy 
life, with much more earnestness, than ever I 
sought grace before I had it. I used to be con¬ 
tinually examining myself, and studying and con¬ 
triving for likely ways and means, how I should 
live holily, with far greater diligence and earnest¬ 
ness, than ever I pursued any thing in my life; but 
yet with too great a dependence on my own 
strength; which afterwards proved a great dam¬ 
age to me. My experience had not then taught me, 
as it has done since, my extreme feebleness and 
impotence, every manner of way; and the bottom¬ 
less depths of secret corruption and deceit there 
was in my heart. However, I went on with my 
eager pursuit after more holiness, and conform¬ 
ity to Christ. 

The heaven I desired was a heaven of holiness; 
to be with God, and to spend my eternity in 
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divine love, and holy communion with Christ. My 
mind was very much taken up with contempla¬ 
tions on heaven, and the enjoyments there; and 
living there in perfect holiness, humility and love: 
And it used at that time to appear a great part of 
the happiness of heaven, that there the saints could 
express their love to Christ. It appeared to me a 
great clog and burden, that what I felt within, I 
could not express as I desired. The inward ardor 
of my soul, seemed to be hindered and pent up, 
and could not freely flame out as it would. I used 
often to think, how in heaven this principle should 
freely and fully vent and express itself. Heaven 
appeared exceedingly delightful, as a world of 
love; and that all happiness consisted in living in 
pure, humble, heavenly, divine love. 

I remember the thoughts I used then to have 
of holiness; and said sometimes to myself, “I do 
certainly know that I love holiness, such as the 
gospel prescribes.” It appeared to me, that there 
was nothing in it but what was ravishingly lovely; 
the highest beauty and amiableness .... a divine 
beauty; far purer than any thing here upon earth; 
and that every thing else was like mire and defile¬ 
ment, in comparison of it. 

. Holiness, as I then wrote down some of my 
contemplations on it, appeared to me to be of a 
sweet, pleasant, charming, serene, calm nature; 
which brought an inexpressible purity, brightness, 
peacefulness and ravishment to the soul. In other 
words, that it made the soul like a field or garden 
of God, with all manner of pleasant flowers; all 
pleasant, delightful, and undisturbed; enjoying a 
sweet calm, and the gently vivifying beams of the 
sun. The soul of a true Christian, as I then wrote 
my meditations, appeared like such a little white 
flower as we see in the spring of the year; low 
and humble on the ground, opening its bosom to 
receive the pleasant beams of the sun’s glory; re¬ 
joicing as it were in a calm rapture; diffusing 
around a sweet fragrancy; standing peacefully and 
lovingly, in the midst of other flowers round 
about; all in like manner opening their bosoms, 
to drink in the light of the sun. There was no part 
of creature holiness, that I had so great a sense of 
its loveliness, as humility, brokenness of heart and 
poverty of spirit; and there was nothing that I so 
earnestly longed for. My heart panted after this, 
to lie low before God, as in the dust; that I might 
be nothing, and that God might be all, that I 
might become as a little child. 

While at Newyork, I was sometimes much af¬ 
fected with reflections on my past life, consider¬ 
ing how late it was before I began to be truly re¬ 
ligious; and how wickedly I had lived till then; 
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and once so as to weep abundantly, and for a con¬ 
siderable time together. 

On January 12, 1723. I made a solemn dedica¬ 
tion of myself to God, and wrote it down; giving 
up myself, and all that I had to God; to be for the 
future in no respect my own; to act as one that 
had no right to himself, in any respect. And sol¬ 
emnly vowed to take God for my whole portion 
and felicity; looking on nothing else as any part 
of my happiness, nor acting as if it were; and his 
law for the constant rule of my obedience; en¬ 
gaging to fight with all my might, against the 
world, the flesh and the devil, to the end of my 
life. But I have reason to be infinitely humbled, 
when I consider how much I have failed of an¬ 
swering my obligation. 

I had then abundance of sweet religious con¬ 
versation in the family where I lived, with Mr. 
John Smith and his pious mother. My heart was 
knit in affection to those in whom were appear¬ 
ances of true piety; and I could bear the thoughts 
of no other companions, but such as were holy, 
and the disciples of the blessed Jesus. I had great 
longings for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom 
in the world; and my secret prayer used to be, in 
great part, taken up in praying for it. If I Heard the 
least hint of any thing that happened, in any part 
of the world, that appeared, in some respect or 
other, to have a favorable aspect on the interest 
of Christ’s kingdom, my soul eagerly catched at 
it; and it would much animate and refresh me. I 
used to be eager to read public news letters, 
mainly for that end; to see if I could not find some 
news favorable to the interest of religion in the 
world. 

I very frequently used to retire into a solitary 
place, on the banks of Hudson’s river, at some dis¬ 
tance from the city, for contemplation on divine 
things, and secret converse with God; and had 
many sweet hours there. Sometimes Mr. Smith 
and I walked there together, to converse on the 
things of God; and our conversation used to turn 
much on the advancement of Christ’s kingdom in 
the world, and the glorious things that God would 
accomplish for his church in the latter days. I had 
then, and at other times the greatest delight in the 
holy scriptures, of any book whatsoever. Often¬ 
times in rfeading it, every word seemed to touch 
my heart. I felt a harmony between something in 
my heart, and those sweet and powerful words. I 
seemed often to see so much light exhibited by 
every sentence, and such a refreshing food com¬ 
municated, that I could not get along in reading; 
often dwelling long on one sentence^ to see the 
wonders contained in it; and yet almost every sen¬ 
tence seemed to be full of wonders. 


I came away from Newyork in the month of 
April, 1723, and had a most bitter parting with 
Madam Smith and her son. My heart seemed to 
sink within me at leaving the family and city, 
where I had enjoyed so many sweet and pleasant 
days. I went from Newyork to Weathersfield, by 
water, and as I sailed away, I kept sight of the city 
as long as I could. However, that night, after this 
sorrowful parting, I was greatly comforted in 
God at Westchester, where we went ashore to 
lodge; and had a pleasant time of it all the voyage 
to Saybrook. It was sweet to me to think of meet¬ 
ing dear Christians In heaven, where we should 
never part more. At Saybrook we went ashore to 
lodge, on Saturday, and there kept the Sabbath; 
where I had a sweet and refreshing season, walk¬ 
ing alone in the fields. 

After I came home to Windsor, I remained 
much in a like frame of mind, as when at New¬ 
york; only sometimes I felt my heart ready to 
sink with the thoughts of my friends at Newyork. 
My support was in contemplations on the heav¬ 
enly state; as I find in my Diary of May 1, 1723. It 
was a comfort to think of that state, where there 
is fullness of joy; where reigns heavenly, calm, 
and delightful love, without alloy; where there are 
continually the dearest expressions of this love; 
where is the enjoyment of the persons loved, with¬ 
out ever parting; where those persons who appear 
so lovely in this world, will really be inexpressibly 
more lovely and full of love to us. And how 
sweetly will the mutual lovers join together to 
sing the praises of God and the Lamb! How will 
it fill us with joy to think, that this enjoyment, 
these sweet exercises*will never cease, but will last 
to all eternity! .... I continued much in the 
same frame, in the general, as when at Newyork, 
till I went to Newhaven as tutor to the college; 
particularly once at Bolton, on a journey from 
Boston, while walking out alone in the fields. 
After I went to Newhaven I sunk in religion; my 
mind being diverted from my eager pursuits after 
holiness, by some affairs that greatly perplexed 
and distracted my thoughts. 

In September, 1725, I was taken ill at New¬ 
haven, and while endeavoring to go home to 
Windsor, was so ill at the North Village, that I 
could go no further; where I lay sick for about a 
quarter of a year. In this sickness God was pleased 
to visit me again with the sweet influences of his 
Spirit. My mind was greatly engaged there in 
divine, pleasant contemplations, and longings of 
soul. I observed that those who watched with me, 
would often be looking out wishfully for the 
morning; which brought to my mind those words 
of the psalmist, and which my soul with delight 
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made its own language, My soul waiteth for the 
Lord, more than they that watch for the morn - 
ing, 1 say, more than they that watch for the 
morning; and when the light of da y came in at 
the windows, it refreshed my soul from one morn¬ 
ing to another. It seemed to be some image of the 
light of God’s glory. 

I remember, about that time, I used greatly to 
long for the conversion of some that I was con¬ 
cerned with; I could gladly honor them, and with 
delight be a servant to them, and lie at their feet, 
if they were but truly holy. But, some time after 
this, I was again greatly diverted in my mind with 
some temporal concerns that exceedingly took up 
my thoughts, greatly to the wounding of my soul; 
and went on through various exercises, that it 
would be tedious to relate, which gave me much 
more experience d? my own heart, than ever I had 
before. 

Since I came to this town [Northampton], ^ I 
have often had sweet complacency in God, in 
views of his glorious perfections and the excel¬ 
lency of Jesus Christ. God has appeared to me a 
glorious and lovely Being, chiefly on the account 
of his holiness. The holiness of God has always 
appeared to me the most lovely of all his attri¬ 
butes. The doctrines of God’s absolute sover¬ 
eignty, and free grace, in shewing mercy to whom 
he would shew mercy; and man’s absolute depend¬ 
ence on the operations of God’s Holy Spirit, have 
very often appeared to me as sweet and glorious 
doctrines. These doctrines have been much my 
delight. God’s sovereignty has ever appeared to 
me, great part of his glory. It has often been my 
delight to approach God, and adore him as a sov¬ 
ereign God, and ask sovereign mercy of him. 

I have loved the doctrines of the gospel; they 
have been to my soul like green pastures. The 
gospel has seemed to me the richest treasure; the 
treasure that I have most desired, and longed that 
it might dwell richly in me. The way of salvation 
by Christ has appeared, in a general way, glorious 
and excellent, most pleasant and most beautiful. It 
has often seemed to me, that it would in a great 
measure spoil heaven, to receive it in any other 
way. That text has often been affecting and de¬ 
lightful to me, Isa. xxxii. 2. A man shall be an hid¬ 
ing place from the wind, and a covert from the 
tempest, &c. 

It has often appeared to me delightful, to be 
united to Christ; to have him for my head, and to 
be a member of his body; also to have Christ for 
my teacher and prophet. I very often think with 
sweetness, and longings, and pantings of soul, of 
being a little child, taking hold of Christ, to be led 
by him through the wilderness of this world. That 
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text, Matth. xviii. 3, has often been sweet to me, 
except ye be converted and become as little chil¬ 
dren, &c. I love to think of coming to Christ, to 
receive salvation of him, poor in spirit, and quite 
empty of self, humbly exalting him alone; cut off 
entirely from my own root, in order to grow into, 
and out of Christ; to have God in Christ to be all 
in all; and to live by faith on the son of God, a life 
of humble, unfeigned confidence in him. That 
scripture has often been sweet to me, Psal. cxv. 1. 
Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy 
name give glory, for thy mercy, and for thy 
truth's sake. And those words of Christ, Luke x. 
21. In that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and said, 
1 thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
that thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes: Even 
so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight. 
That sovereignty of God which Christ rejoiced 
in, seemed to me worthy of such joy; and that re¬ 
joicing seemed to shew the excellency of Christ, 
and of what spirit he was. 

Sometimes, only mentioning a single word 
caused my heart to bum within me; or only see¬ 
ing the name of Christ, or the name of some at¬ 
tribute of God. And God has appeared glorious 
to me, on account of the Trinity. It has made 
me have exalting thoughts of God, that he sub¬ 
sists in three persons; Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. The sweetest joys and delights I have ex¬ 
perienced, have not been those that have arisen 
from a hope of my own good estate; but in a 
direct view of the glorious things of the gospel. 
When I enjoy this sweetness, it seems to carry 
me above the thoughts of my own estate; it seems 
at such times a loss that I cannot bear, to take off 
my eye from the glorious, pleasant object I be¬ 
hold without me, to turn my eye in upon myself, 
and my own good estate. 

My heart has been much on the advancement 
of Christ’s kingdom in the world. The histories 
of the past advancement of Christ’s kingdom have 
been sweet to me. When I have read histories of 
past ages, the pleasantest thing in all my reading 
has been, to read of the kingdom of Christ being 
promoted. And when I have expected, in my read¬ 
ing, to come to any such thing, I have rejoiced in 
the prospect, all the way as I read. And my mind 
has been much entertained and delighted with 
the scripture promises and prophecies, which re¬ 
late to the future glorious advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom upon earth. 

I have sometimes had a sense of the excellent 
fulness of Christ, and his meetness and suitable¬ 
ness as a Saviour; whereby he has appeared to me, 
far above all, the chief of ten thousands. His 
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blood and atonement have appeared sweet, and his 
righteousness sweet; which was always accom¬ 
panied with ardency of spirit; and inward smug¬ 
glings and breathings, and groanings that cannot 
be uttered, to be emptied of myself, and swal¬ 
lowed up in Christ. 

Once, as I rode out into the woods for my 
health, in 1737, having alighted from my horse in 
a retired place, as my manner commonly has been, 
to walk for divine contemplation and prayer, I 
had a view that for me was extraordinary, of the 
glory of the Son of God, as Mediator between 
God and man, and His wonderful, great, full, 
pure and sweet grace and love, and meek and 
gentle condescension. This grace that appeared 
so calm and sweet, appeared also great above the 
heavens. The person of Christ appeared ineffably 
excellent with an excellency great enough to 
swallow up all thought and conception . . . 
which continued as near as I can judge, about an 
hour; which kept me the greater part of the time 
in a flood of tears, and weeping aloud. I felt an 
ardency of soul to be, what I know not otherwise 
how to express, emptied and annihilated; to lie in 
the dust, and to be full of Christ alone; to love 
him with a holy and pure love; to trust in him; 
to live upon him; to serve and follow him; and to 
be perfectly sanctified and made pure, with a 
divine and heavenly purity. I have, several other 
times, had views very much of the same nature, 
and which have had the same effects. 

I have many times had a sense of the glory of 
the third person in the Trinity, in his office of 
Sanctifier; in his holy operations, communicating 
divine light and life to the soul. God, in the com¬ 
munications of his Holy Spirit, has appeared as an 
infinite fountain of divine glory and sweetness; 
being full, and sufficient to fill and satisfy the soul; 
pouring forth itself in sweet communications; like 
the sun in its glory, sweetly and pleasantly diffus¬ 
ing light and life. And I have sometimes had an 
affecting sense of the excellency of the word of 
God, as a word of life; as the light of life; a sweet, 
excellent lifegiving word; accompanied with a 
thirsting after that word, that it might dwell 
richly in my heart. 

Often, since I lived in this town, I have had 
very affecting views of my own sinfulness and 
vileness; very frequently to such a degree as to 
hold me in a kind of loud weeping, sometimes for 
a considerable time together; so that I have often 
been forced to shut myself .up. I have had a vastly 
greater sense of my own wickedness, and the bad¬ 
ness of my heart, than ever I had before my con¬ 
version. It has often appeared to me, that if God 
should mark iniquity against me, I should appear 


the very worst of all mankind; of all that have 
been, since the beginning of the world to this 
time; and that I should have by far the lowest 
place in hell. When others, that have come to talk 
with me about their soul concerns, have expressed 
the sense they have had of their own wickedness, 
by saying that it seemed to them, that they were 
as bad as the devil himself; I thought their expres¬ 
sions seemed exceeding faint and feeble, to repre¬ 
sent my wickedness. 

My wickedness, as I am in myself, has long ap¬ 
peared to me perfectly ineffable, and swallowing 
up all thought and imagination; like an infinite 
deluge, or mountains over my head. I know not 
how to express better what my sins appear to me 
to be, than by heaping infinite upon infinite, and 
multiplying infinite by infinite. Very often, for 
these many years, these expressions are in my 
mind, and in my mouth, “Infinite upon infinite. 
. . . Infinite upon infinite!” When I look into my 
heart, and take a view of my wickedness, it looks 
like an abyss infinitely deeper than hell. And it 
appears to me, that were it not for free grace, 
exalted and raised up to the infinite height of all 
the fulness and glory of the great Jehovah, and 
the arm of his power and grace stretched forth in 
all the majesty of his power, and in all the glory 
of his sovereignty, I should appear sunk down in 
my sins below hell itself; far beyond the sight of 
every thing, but the eye of sovereign grace, that 
can pierce even down to such a depth. And yet 
it seems to me, that my conviction of sin is ex¬ 
ceeding small, and faint; it is enough to amaze 
me, that I have no more sense of my sin. I know 
certainly, that I have very little sense of my sin¬ 
fulness. When I have had turns of weeping and 
crying for my sins I thought I knew at the time, 
that my repentance was nothing to my sin. 

I have greatly longed of late, for a broken 
heart, and to lie low before God; and, when I 
ask for humility, I cannot bear the thoughts of 
being no more humble than other Christians. It 
seems to me, that though their degrees of humility 
may be suitable for them, yet it would be a vile 
selfexaltation in me, not to be the lowest in humil¬ 
ity of all mankind. Others speak of their longing 
to be “humbled to the dust;” that may be a proper 
expression for them, but I always think of myself, 
that I ought, and it is an expression that has long 
been natural for me to use in prayer, “to lie in¬ 
finitely low before God.” And it is affecting to 
think, how ignorant I was, when a young Chris¬ 
tian, of the bottomless, infinite depths of wicked¬ 
ness, pride, hypocrisy and deceit, left in my heart. 

I have a much greater sense of my universal, ex¬ 
ceeding dependence on God’s grace and strength, 
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and mere good pleasure, of late, than I used for¬ 
merly to have; and have experienced more of an 
abhorrence of my own righteousness. The very 
thought of any joy arising in me, on any consider¬ 
ation of my own amiableness, performances, or 
experiences, or any goodness of heart or life, is 
nauseous and detestable to me. And yet I am 
greatly afflicted with a proud and selfrighteous 
spirit, much more sensibly than I used to be for¬ 
merly. I see that serpent rising and putting forth 
its head continually, every where, all around me. 

Though it seems to me, that, in some respects, 
I was a far better Christian, for two or three 
years after my first conversion, than I am now; 
and lived in a more constant delight and pleasure; 
yet, of late years, I have had a more full and 
constant sense of the absolute sovereignty of God, 
and a delight in that sovereignty; and have had 
more of a sense of the glory of Christ, as a Medi- 
ator revealed in the gospel. On one Saturday 
night, in particular, I had such a discovery of the 
excellency of the gospel above all other doctrines, 


BENJAMIN 

Benjamin Franklin was a moralist, not a 
philosopher; none of his mature work denied 
the inspiration of Scripture or attempted to 
destroy its authority. For the vast “To what 
end?” which Edwards put to the universe, 
Franklin substituted a modest, operational 
“How?” He was equally modest in his con¬ 
sideration of virtue. Where Edwards defined 
true virtue as the disinterested love of God, 
Franklin named it a decent consideration for 
the welfare of one's fellow men. If he re¬ 
garded virtue as an art, it was a mechanical art, 
one which could be reduced to rule and ac¬ 
quired by faithful practice. Beyond such per¬ 
sistent striving to improve his conduct, no man 
could be asked to go. 

Franklin’s mind ranged too widely in this 
world, then, to be much concerned with the 
next. If that limitation made him active in every 
scheme for promoting the comfort of Phila¬ 
delphia, if it drew him to study the effects of 
lightning and the use of glass as a musical in¬ 
strument, if it made him a skillful propagandist 
and the first and most persuasive of our de- 


that I could not but say to myself, “This is my 
chosen light, my chosen doctrine;” and of Christ, 
"This is my chosen Prophet.” It appeared sweet, 
beyond all expression, to follow Christ, and to.be 
taught, and enlightened, and instructed by him; 
to learn of him, and live to him. Another Saturday 
night, (January 1739) I had such a sense, how 
sweet and blessed a thing it was to walk in the 
way of duty'; to do that which was right and meet 
to be done, and agreeable to the holy mind of 
God; that it caused me to break forth into a kind 
of loud weeping, which held me some time, so 
that I was forced to shut myself up, and fasten 
the doors. I could not but, as it were, cry out, 
“How happy are they which do that which is 
right in the sight of God! They are blessed indeed, 
they are the happy ones!’ I had, at the same time, 
a very affecting sense, # how meet and suitable it 
was that God should govern the world, and order 
all things according to his own pleasure; and I 
rejoiced in it, that God reigned, and that his will 
was done. 


FRANKLIN 

visers of gadgets, it also tended to give a rather 
smug tone to his moralizing. The mingled com¬ 
placency and irony implicit in his outlook is 
neatly illustrated in his letters of the summer 
of 1764. Both ’William Strahan, his former busi¬ 
ness associate, and George Whitefield, the 
evangelist, were among his correspondents that 
July, and Franklin repeated to Strahan the sub¬ 
stance of what he had written to Whitefield: 
“Your frequently repeated wishes for my eter¬ 
nal as well as my temporal happiness are very 
obliging, and I can only thank you for them 
and offer mine in return. I have myself no 
proper doubt that I shall enjoy as much of 
both as is proper for me. That Being, who gave 
me existence, and through almost three-score 
years has been continually showering his favors 
upon me, whose very chastisements have been 
blessings to me; can I doubt that he loves me? 
And if he loves me, can I doubt that he will go 
on to take care of me, not only here but here¬ 
after? This to some may seem presumption; to 
me it appears the best grounded hope; hope of 
the future built on experience of the past.” 
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The selection from Franklin’s writings used Franklin. Edited from his Manuscript 
here is from the Autobiography of Benjamin by John Bigelow (Philadelphia, 1868). 

A utobiography 

BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


We have an English proverb that says, “He that 
would thrive must ask his wife .” It was lucky for 
me that I had one as much dispos’d to industry 
and frugality as myself. She assisted me cheerfully 
in my business, folding and stitching pamphlets, 
tending shop, purchasing old linen rags for the 
paper-makers, etc., etc. We kept no idle servants, 
our table was plain and simple, our furniture of 
the cheapest. For instance, my breakfast was a 
long time bread and milk (no tea), and I ate it 
out of a twopenny earthen porringer, with a 
pewter spoon. But mark how luxury will enter 
families, and make a progress, in spite of prin¬ 
ciple: being call’d one morning to breakfast, I 
found it in a China bowl, with a spoon of silver! 
They had been bought for me without my knowl¬ 
edge by my wife, and had cost her the enormous 
sum of three-and-twenty shillings, for which she 
had no other excuse or apology to make, but that 
she thought her husband deserv’d a silver spoon 
and China bowl as well as any of his neighbors. 
This was the first appearance of plate and China 
in our house, which afterward, in a course of 
years, as our wealth increas’d, augmented gradu¬ 
ally to several hundred pounds in value. 

I had been religiously educated as a Presby¬ 
terian; and tho’ some of the dogmas of that per¬ 
suasion, such as the eternal decrees of God, elec¬ 
tion, reprobation, etc., appeared to me unintelligi¬ 
ble, others doubtful, and I early absented myself 
from the public assemblies of the sect, Sunday be¬ 
ing my studying day, I never was without some 
religious principles. I never doubted, for instance, 
the existence of the Deity; that he made the 
world, and govern’d it by his Providence; that 
the most acceptable service of God was the doing 
good to man; that our souls are immortal; and 
.that all crime will be punished, and virtue re¬ 
warded, either here or hereafter. These I esteem’d 
the essentials of every religion; and, being to be 
found in all the religions we had in our country 
I respected them all, tho’ with different degrees 
of respect, as I found them more or less mix’d 
with other articles, which, without any tendency 
to inspire, promote, or confirm morality, serv’d 
principally to divide us, and make us unfriendly 
to one another. This respect to all, with an opinion 
that the worst had some good effects, induc’d me 


to avoid all discourse that might tend to lessen 
the good opinion another might have of his own 
religion; and as our province increas’d in people, 
and new places of worship were continually 
wanted, and generally erected by voluntary con¬ 
tribution, my mite for such purpose, whatever 
might be the sect, was never refused. 

Tho’ I seldom attended any public worship, I 
had still an opinion of its propriety, and of its 
utility when rightly conducted, and I regularly 
paid my annual subscription for the support of 
the only Presbyterian minister or meeting we had 
in Philadelphia. He us’d to visit me sometimes as 
a friend, and admonish me to attend his adminis¬ 
trations, and I was now and then prevail’d to do 
so, once for five Sundays successively. Had he 
been in my opinion a good preacher, perhaps I 
might have continued, notwithstanding the oc¬ 
casion I had for the Sunday’s leisure in my course 
of study; but his discourses were chiefly either 
polemic arguments, or explications of the peculiar 
doctrines of our sect, and were all to me very 
dry, uninteresting, and unedifying, since not a 
single moral principle was inculcated or enforc’d, 
their aim seeming to be rather to make us Presby¬ 
terians than good citizens. 

At length he took for his text that verse of the 
fourth chapter of Philippians, “Finally, brethren, 
whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, 
lovely, or of good report,'if there be any virtue, 
or any praise, think on these things .” And I im¬ 
agin’d in a sermon on such a text, we could not 
miss of having some morality. But he confin’d 
himself to five points only, as meant by the 
apostle, viz.ri Keeping holy the Sabbath day. 2. 
Being diligent in reading the holy Scriptures. 3. 
Attending duly the publick worship. 4. Partaking 
of the Sacrament. 5. Paying a due respect to God’s 
ministers. These might be all good things; but, 
as they were not the kind of good things that 
I expected from the text, I despaired of ever 
meeting with them from any other, was disgusted, 
and attended his preaching no more. I had some 
years before compos’d a little Liturgy, or form 
of prayer, for my own private use (viz., in 1728), 
entitled Articles of Belief and Acts of Religion. 

I return’d to the use of this, and went no more to 
the public assemblies. My conduct might be 
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blameable, but I leave it, without attempting fur¬ 
ther to excuse it; my present purpose being to 
relate facts, and not to make apologies for 
them. 

It was about this time I conceiv’d the bold and 
arduous project of arriving at moral perfection. 

I wish’d to live without committing any fault at 
any time; I would conquer all that either natural 
inclination, custom, or company might lead me 
into. As I knew, or thought I knew, what was 
right and wrong, I did not see why I might not 
always do the one and avoid the other. But I soon 
found I had undertaken a task of more difficulty 
than I had imagined. While my care was employ’d 
in guarding against one fault, I was often surprised 
by another; habit took the advantage of inatten¬ 
tion; inclination was sometimes too strong for 
reason. I concluded, at length, 4 that the mere 
speculative conviction that it was our interest to 
be completely virtuous, was not sufficient to 
prevent our slipping; and that the contrary' habits 
must be broken, and good ones acquired and 
established, before we can have any dependence 
on a steady, uniform rectitude of conduct. For 
this purpose I therefore contrived the following 
method. 

In the various enumerations of the moral virtues 
I had met within my reading, I found the cata¬ 
logue more or less numerous, as different writers 
included more or fewer ideas under the same 
name. Temperance, for example, was by some 
confined to eating and drinking, while by others 
it was extended to mean the moderating every 
other pleasure, appetite, inclination, or passion, 
bodily or mental, even to our avarice and ambi¬ 
tion. I propos’d to myself, for the sake of clear¬ 
ness, to use rather more names, with fewer ideas 
annex’d to each, than a few names with more 
ideas; and I included under thirteen names of 
virtues all that at that time occurr’d to me as 
necessary or desirable, and annexed to each a short 
precept, which fully express’d the extent I gave to 
its meaning. 

These names of virtues, with their precepts, 
were: 

1. Temperance. 

Eat not to dulness; drink not to elevation. 

2. Silence. 

Speak not but what may benefit others or your¬ 
self; avoid trifling conversation. 

3. Order. 

Let all your things have their places; let each 
part of your business have its time. 

4. Resolution. 

Resolve to perform what you ought; perform 
without fail what you resolve. 


5. Frugality. 

Make no expense but to do good to others or 
yourself; i.e., waste nothing. 

6. Industry. 

Lose no time; be always employ’d in something 
useful; cut off all unnecessary actions. 

7. Sincerity. 

Use no hurtful deceit; think innocently and 
justly, and, if you speak, speak accordingly. 

8. Justice. 

Wrong none by doing injuries, or omitting the 
benefits that are your duty. 

9. Moderation. 

Avoid extreams; forbear resenting injuries so 
much as you think they deserve. 

10. Cleanliness. 

Tolerate no uncleanliness in body, cloaths, or 
habitation. 

11. Tranquillity. 

Be not disturbed at trifles, or at accidents com¬ 
mon or unavoidable. 

12. Chastity. 

Rarely use venery but for health or offspring* 
never to dulness, weakness, or the injury of your 
own or another’s peace or reputation. 

13. Humility. 

Imitate Jesus and Socrates. 

Mv intention being to acquire the habitude of 
all these virtues, I judg’d it would be well not to 
distract my attention by attempting the whole 
at once, but to fix it on one of them at a time; 
and, when I should be master of that, then to 
proceed to another, and so on, till I should have 
gone thro’ the thirteen, and, as the previous ac¬ 
quisition of some might facilitate the acquisition 
of certain others, I arrang’d them with that view 
as they stand above. Temperance first, as it tends 
to procure that coolness and clearness of head, 
which is so necessary where constant vigilance 
was to be kept up, and guard maintained against 
the unremitting attraction of ancient habits, and 
the force of perpetual temptations. This being ac¬ 
quir’d and establish’d, Silence would be more 
easy; and my desire being to gain knowledge at 
the same time that I improv’d in virtue, and con¬ 
sidering that in conversation it was obtain’d rather 
by the use of the ears than of the tongue, and 
therefore wishing to break a habit I was getting 
into of prattling, punning, and joking, which only 
made me acceptable to trifling company, I gave 
Silence the second place. This and the next, 
Order , I expected would allow me more time for 
attending to my project and my'studies. Resolu¬ 
tion, once become habitual, would keep me firm 
in my endeavors to obtain all the subsequent 
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virtues; Frugality and Industry freeing me from 
my remaining debt, and producing affluence and 
independence, would make more easy the prac¬ 
tice of Sincerity and Justice, etc., etc. Conceiving 
then, that, agreeably to the advice of Pythagoras 
in his Golden Verses, daily examination would be 
necessary, I contrived the following method for 
conducting that examination. 

I made a little book, in which I allotted a page 
for each of the virtues. I rul’d each page with red 
ink, so as to have seven columns, one for each 
day of the week, marking each column with a 
letter for the day. I cross’d these columns with 
thirteen red lines, marking the beginning of each 
line with the first letter of one of the virtues, on 
which line, and in its proper column, I might 
mark, by a little black spot, every fault I found 
upon examination to have been committed re¬ 
specting that virtue upon that day. 

Form of the pages . 

Temperance. 

Eat not to dulness; 

Drink not to elevation. 

S. M. T. W. T. F. S. 



I determined to give a week’s strict attention to 
each of the virtues successively. Thus, in the first 
week, my great guard was to avoid every the 
least offence against Temperance , leaving the 
other virtues to their or dinary chance, only mark- 
mg every evening the faults of the day. Thus, if 
m the first week I could keep my first line, marked 
T, clear of spots, I suppos’d the habit of that 
virtue so much strengthen’d, and its opposite 


weaken’d, that I might venture extending my at¬ 
tention to include the next, and for the following 
week keep both lines clear of spots. Proceeding 
thus to the last, I could go thro’ a course com- 
pleat in thirteen weeks, and four courses in a 
year. And like him, who, having a garden to weed 
does not attempt to eradicate all the bad herbs at 
once, which would exceed his reach and his 
strength, but works on one of the beds at a time, 
and, having accomplish’d the first, proceeds to a 
second, so I should have, I hoped, the encourag- 
lng pleasure of seeing on my pages the progress 
I made in virtue, by clearing successively my 
lines of their spots, till in the end, by a number 
of courses, I should be happy in viewing a clean 
book, after a thirteen weeks daily examination. 

This my little book had for its motto these 
lines from Addison’s Cato: 

Here will I hold. If there’s a power above us 
(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Thro’ all her works), He must delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in must be happy.” * 

Another from Cicero, 

“O vitae Philosophia dux! O virtuten/indaga- 
trix expultrixque vitiorum! Unus dies, bene et ex 
praeceptis tuis actus, peccanti immortalitati est 
anteponendus.” 

Another from the Proverbs of Solomon, speak- 
ing of wisdom or virtue: 

“Length of days is in her right hand, and in her 
left hand riches and honour. Her ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” ni 
16, 17. 

And conceiving God to be the fountain of 
wisdom,. I thought it right and necessary to so¬ 
licit his assistance for obtaining it; to this end I 
formed the following little prayer, which was 
prefix d to my tables of examination for daily use. 

1 0 powerful Goodness! bountiful Father! mer¬ 
ciful Guide! Increase in me that wisdom which 
discovers my truest interest. Strengthen my reso¬ 
lutions to perform what that wisdom dictates. 
Accept my kind offices to thy other children as 
the only return in my power for thy continual 
favours to me 

I used also sometimes a little prayer which I 
took from Thomson’s Poems, viz.: 

“Father of light and life, thou Good Su- 
preme! 

O teach me what is good; teach me Thyself! 

Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 

From every low pursuit; and fill my soul 
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With knowledge, conscious peace, and vir¬ 
tue pure; 

Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss!” 

The precept of Order requiring that every part 
of my business should have its allotted time, one 
page in my little book contain’d the following 
scheme of employment for the twenty-four 
hours of a natural day. 


The Morning. 

5 

Rise, wash, and ad¬ 
dress Powerful Good¬ 

Question. 

6 

ness! Contrive day’s 

What good shall 


business, and take the 

I do this day? 


resolution of the day; 
prosecute the present 


1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

study, and breakfast. 


Work 

Noon. 

12 

Read, or overlook my 


I 

accounts, and dine 


2 

3 

Work 


4 

5 


Evening. 

6 

Put things in their 
places. 


7 

Supper. Music or diver¬ 

Question. 

8 

sion or conversation. Ex¬ 

What good have 


amination of the day. 

I done to-day. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Night. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Sleep. 


I enter’d upon the execution of this plan for 
self-examination, and continu’d it with occasional 
intermissions for some time. I was surpris’d to find 
myself so much fuller of faults than I had imag¬ 
ined; but I had the satisfaction of seeing them 
diminish. To avoid the trouble of renewing now 
and then my little book, which, by scraping out 
the marks on the paper of old faults to make room 
for new ones in a new course, became full of 
holes, I transferr’d my tables and precepts to the 
ivory leaves of a memorandum book, on which 
the lines were drawn with red ink, that made a 
durable stain, and on those lines I mark’d my 
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faults with a black-lead pencil, which marks I 
could easily wipe out with a wet sponge. After 
a while I went thro’ one course only in a year, 
and afterward only one in several years, till at 
length I omitted them entirely, being employ’d 
in voyages and business abroad, with a multi¬ 
plicity of affairs that interfered; but I * always 
carried my little book with me. 

My scheme of order gave me the most trouble; 
and I found that, tho’ it might be practicable 
where a man’s business was such as to leave him 
the disposition of his time, that of a journeyman 
printer, for instance, it was not possible to be 
exactly observed by a master, who must mix with 
the world, and often receive people of business 
at their own hours. Order 9 too, with regard to 
places for things, papers, etc., I found extreamly 
difficult to acquire. I had not been early ac¬ 
customed to it, and, having an exceedingly good 
memory, I was not so sensible of the inconven¬ 
ience attending want of method. This article, 
therefore, cost me so much painful attention, and 
my faults in it vexed me so much, and I made 
so little progress in amendment, and had such 
frequent relapses, that I was almost ready to give 
up the attempt, and content myself with a faulty 
character in that respect, like the man who, in 
buying an ax of a smith, my neighbor, desired 
to "have the whole of its surface as bright as the 
edge. The smith consented to grind it bright for 
him if he would turn the wheel; he turn’d, while 
the smith press’d the broad face of the ax hard 
and heavy on the stone, which made the turning 
of it vefy fatiguing. The man came every now 
and then from the wheel to see how the work 
went on, and at length would take his ax as it 
was, without farther grinding. “No,” said the 
smith, “turn on, turn on; we shall have it bright 
by-and-by; as yet, it is only speckled.” “Yes,” 
says the man, “but 1 think I like a speckled ax 
best” And I believe this may have been the case 
with many, who, having, for want of some such 
means as I employ’d, found the difficulty of ob¬ 
taining good and breaking bad habits in other 
points of vice and virtue, have given up the strug¬ 
gle, and concluded that “a speckled ax was best”; 
for something, that pretended to be reason, was 
every now and then suggesting to me that such 
extream nicety as I exacted of myself might be a 
kind of foppery in morals, which, if it were 
known, would make me ridiculous; that a perfect 
character might be attended with the inconven¬ 
ience of being envied and hated; and that a be¬ 
nevolent man should allow a few faults in himself, 
to keep his friends in countenance. 

In truth, I found myself incorrigible with re- 
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spect to Order; and now I am grown old, and my 
memory bad, I feel very sensibly the want of it. 
But, on the whole, tho’ I never arrived at the 
perfection I had been so ambitious of obtaining, 
but fell far short of it, yet I was, by the endeavour, 
a better and a happier man than I otherwise should 
have been if I had not attempted it; as those who 
aim at perfect writing by imitating the engraved 
copies, tho 5 they never reach the wish’d for ex¬ 
cellence of those copies, their hand is mended by 
the endeavor, and is tolerable while it continues 
fair and legible. 

It may be well my posterity should be informed 
that to this little artifice, with the blessing of God, 
their ancestor ow’d the constant felicity of his 
life, down to his 79th year, in which this is writ¬ 
ten. What reverses may attend the remainder is 
in the hand of Providence; but, if they arrive, the 
reflection on past happiness enjoy’d ought to 
help his bearing them with more resignation. 
To Temperance he ascribes his long-continued 
health, and what is still left to him of a good 
constitution; to Industry and Frugality, the early 
easiness of his circumstances and acquisition of 
his fortune, with all that knowledge that enabled 
him to be a useful citizen, and obtained for him 
some degree of reputation among the learned; to 
Sincerity and Justice, the confidence of his coun¬ 
try, and the honorable employs it conferred upon 
him; and to the joint influence of the whole mass 
of the virtues, even in the imperfect state he was 
able to acquire them, all that evenness of temper, 
and that cheerfulness in conversation, which 
makes his company still sought for and agreeable, 
even to his younger acquaintance. I hope, there¬ 
fore, that some of my descendants may follow 
the example and reap the benefit. 

It will be remark’d that, tho’ my scheme was 
not wholly without religion, there was in it no 
mark of any of the distinquishing tenets of any 
particular sect. I had purposely avoided them; 
for, being fully persuaded of the utility and ex¬ 
cellency of my method, and that it might be serv¬ 
iceable to people in all religions, and intending 
some time or other to publish it, I would not 
have any thing in it that should prejudice any one, 
of any sect, against it. I purposed writing a little 
comment on each virtue, in which I would have 
shown the advantages of possessing it, and the 
mischiefs attending its opposite vice; and I should 
have called my book the art of virtue, because 
it would have shown the means and manner of 
obtaining virtue, which would have distinguished 
it from the mere exhortation to be good, that 
does not instruct and indicate the means, but is 
like the apostle’s man of verbal charity, who only 


without showing to the naked and hungry how or 
where they might get clothes or victuals, exhorted 
them to be fed and clothed. James ii, 15, 16. 

But it so happened that my intention of writing 
and publishing this comment was never fulfilled. 
I did, indeed, from time to time, put down short 
hints of the sentiments, reasonings, etc., to be 
made use of in it, some of which I have still by 
me;^ but the necessary close attention to private 
business in the earlier part of my life, and public 
business since, have occasioned my postponing 
it; for, it being connected in my mind with a 
great and extensive project , that required the 
whole man to execute, and which an unforeseen 
succession of employs prevented my attending 
to, it has hitherto remain’d unfinish’d. 

In this piece it was my design to explain and en¬ 
force this doctrine, that vicious actions are not 
hurtful because they are forbidden, but forbidden 
because they are hurtful, the nature of man alone 
considered; that it was, therefore, every one’s 
interest to be virtuous who wish’d to be happy 
even in this world; and I should, from this cir¬ 
cumstance (there being always in the world a 
number of rich merchants, nobility, states, and 
princes, who have need of honest instruments for 
the management of their affairs, and such being 
so rare), have endeavored to convince young 
persons that no qualities were so likely to make a 
poor man’s fortune as those of probity and in¬ 
tegrity. 

My list of virtues contain’d at first but twelve; 
but a Quaker friend having kindly informed 
me that I was generally thought proud; that my 
pride show’d itself frequently in conversation; 
that I was not content with being in the right 
when discussing any point, but was overbearing, 
and rather insolent, of which he convinc’d me by 
mentioning several instances; I determined en¬ 
deavouring to cure myself, if I could, of this vice 
or folly among the rest, and I added Humility to 
my list, giving an extensive meaning to the 
word. 

I cannot boast of much success in acquiring 
the reality of this virtue, but I had a good deal 
with regard to the appearance of it. I made it a 
rule to forbear all direct contradiction to the 
sentiments of others, and all positive assertion of 
my own. I even forbid myself, agreeably to the 
old laws of our Junto, the use of every word or 
expression in the language that imported a fix’d 
opinion, such as certainly , undoubtedly , etc., and 
I adopted instead of them, I conceive , I appre- 
hendj or l imagine, a thing to be so or so; or it so 
appears to me at present. When another asserted 
something that I thought an error, I deny’d my- 
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self the pleasure of contradicting him abruptly, 
and of showing immediately some absurdity in 
his proposition; and in answering I began by ob¬ 
serving that in certain cases or circumstances his 
opinion would be right, but in the present case 
there appear’d or seem’d to me some difference, 
etc. I soon found the advantage of this change in 
my manner; the conversations I engag’d in went 
on more pleasantly. The modest way in which 
I propos’d my opinions procur’d them a readier 
reception and less contradiction; I had less morti¬ 
fication when I was found to be in the wrong, and 
I more easily prevail’d with others to give up 
their mistakes and join with me when I happened 
to be in the right. 

And this mode, which I at first put on with 
some violence to natural inclination, became at 
length so easy, and so habitual to me, that perhaps 
for these fifty years past no one has ever heard 


a dogmatical expression escape me. And to this 
habit (after my character of integrity) I think 
it principally owing that I had early so much 
weight with my fellow-citizens when I proposed 
new institutions, or alterations in the old, and so 
much influence in public councils when I became 
a member; for I was but a bad speaker, never 
eloquent, subject to much hesitation in my choice 
of words, hardly correct in language, and yet I 
generally carried my points. 

In reality, there is, perhaps, no one of our 
natural passions so hard to subdue as pride . Dis¬ 
guise it, struggle with it, beat it down, stifle it, 
mortify it as much as one pleases, it is still alive, 
and will every now and then peep out and show 
itself; you will see it, perhaps, often in this history; 
for, even if I could conceive that I had compleatly 
overcome it, I should probably be proud of my 
humility. 
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/. HECTOR ST. JOHN DE CREVECOEUR 

The American legend in its simplest, yet most French under Montcalm. Early in the 1760s, 
idyllic, terms is presented in Crevecoeur’s Let- he changed allegiance and proceeded to travel 
ters from an American Farmer. America is a through the Pennsylvania back country until 
place where a man who is willing to work can he came to New York where he settled, was 
earn enough to feed his family decently, Bald naturalized and married during the years when 
as the fact may be, Crevecoeur is writer enough antirent rioting and the Stamp Act disorders 
to make his development of it charming as well made New York a place one would not think 
as significant. He shows us the American who likely to give birth to idyls, 
made the Revolution: the hard-working, sober After the colonists broke with England, 
farmer; the pioneer, who is still depicted as Crevecoeur strove to remain neutral and finally 
sjcia! castoff, the man too restless, too indo- found it either wise, or necessary, to leave his 
lent or too rebellious for settled society; the family and return to France in 1780. In Paris, 
immigrant straightening his back as he becomes he was introduced into literary society by 
man and citizen instead of half-servile laborer. Mme. d’Houdetot, who had been Rousseau’s 
Crevecoeur sees Europeans of all nations mistress. Through her influence, Crevecoeur 
transformed into Americans under the influ- was named Consul at New York, a post he 
ence of a government that does not oppress contrived to hold until Revolutionary politics 
them with taxes or burden them with tithes, forced- him out. He returned to Europe and 
The American chooses his own religion, prac- spent the rest of his life in Paris, London and 
tices it as he will, and, provided he violates no Munich, where he found a king who had read 
law, lives as he pleases. Under this discipline, the Farmer’s letters with great pleasure, 
he has become a laborious, thrifty, litigious Crevecoeur had delighted other readers than 
man, self-seeking yet willing to help a neigh- King Maximilian of Bavaria, for his book was 
bor, hopeful, energetic and free from the re- published in four English and two French edi- 
finements of luxury and the corruptions of tions, to say nothing of pirated German and 
vice. The picture is conventional enough to Dutch reprints and the American edition of 
serve the most unimaginative of modern ora- 1793. The famous essayist, William Hazlitt, 
tors. But Crevecoeur helped create the con- found it charming; Charles Lamb read it with 
vention. And there is a measure of appropri- interest; and" the Coleridge-Southey project for 
ateness in the fact that this apt description of a literary settlement in the Susquehanna coun- 
the American was made by one of the foreign- try is said to have taken inspiration from the 
ers who thought to become what he depicted. Letters of an American Farmer. 

J. Hector St. John de Crevecoeur (1735- The selection reprinted here is taken from 
1813) came to America to serve with the the American edition of 1793. 
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Letters from an American Farmer 

BY J. HECTOR ST. JOHN DE CREVECOEUR 


I wish I could be acquainted with the feelings 
and thoughts which must agitate the heart and 
present themselves to the mind of an enlightened 
Englishman, when he first lands on this continent. 
He must greatly rejoice that he lived at a time to 
see this fair country discovered and^ settled; he 
must necessarily feel a share of national pride, 
when he views the chain of settlements which 
embellishes these extended shores. When he says 
to himself, this is the work of my countrymen, 
who, when convulsed by factions, afflicted by a 
variety of miseries and wants, restless and im¬ 
patient, took refuge here. They brought along 
with them their national genius, to which they 
principally owe what liberty they enjoy, and what 
substance they possess. Here he sees the industry 
of his native country displayed in a new manner, 
and traces in their works the embryos of all the 
arts, sciences, and ingenuity which flourish in Eu¬ 
rope. Here he beholds fair cities, substantial vil¬ 
lages, extensive fields, an immense country filled 
with decent houses, good roads, orchards, mead¬ 
ows, and bridges, where an hundred years ago 
all was wild, woody, and uncultivated? What a 
train of pleasing ideas this fair spectacle must 
suggest; it is a prospect which must inspire a good 
citizen with the most heartfelt pleasure. The 
difficulty consists in the manner of viewing so 
extensive a scene. He is arrived on a new con¬ 
tinent; a modem society offers itself to his con¬ 
templation, different from what he had hitherto 
seen. It is not composed, as in Europe, of great 
lords who possess everything, and of a herd of 
people who have nothing. Here are no aristo- 
cratical families, no courts, no kings, no bishops, 
no ecclesiastical dominion, no invisible power 
giving to a few a very visible one; no great manu¬ 
facturers employing thousands, no great refine¬ 
ments of luxury. The rich and the poor are not 
so far removed from each other as they are in 
Europe. Some few towns excepted, we are all 
tillers of the earth, from Nova Scotia to West 
Florida. We are a people of cultivators, scattered 
over an immense territory, communicating with 
each other by means of good roads and navigable 
rivers, united by the silken bands of mild govern¬ 
ment, all respecting the laws, without dreading 
their power, because they are equitable. We are 
all animated with the spirit of an industry which 
is unfettered and unrestrained, because each per¬ 
son works for himself. If he travels through our 


rural districts he views not the hostile castle, and 
the haughty mansion, contrasted with the clay- 
built hut and miserable cabin, 1 where cattle and 
men help to keep each other warm, and dwell in 
meanness, smoke, and indigence. A pleasing uni¬ 
formity of decent competence appears through¬ 
out our habitations. The meanest of our log- 
houses is a dry and comfortable habitation. Law¬ 
yer or merchant are the fairest titles our towns 
afford; that of a farmer is the only appellation 
of the rural inhabitants of our country. It must 
take some time ere he can reconcile himself to 
our dictionary, which is but short in words of 
dignity, and names of honour. There, on a Sun¬ 
day, he sees a congregation of respectable farmers 
and their wives, all clad in neat homespun, well 
mounted, or riding in their own humble waggons. 
There is not among them an esquire, saving the 
unlettered magistrate. There he sees a parson as 
simple as his flock, a farmer who does not riot on 
the labour of others. We have no princes, for 
whom we toil, starve, and bleed: we are the most 
perfect society now existing in the world. Here 
man is free as he ought to be; nor is this pleasing 
equality so transitory as many others are. Many 
ages will not see the shores of our great lakes re¬ 
plenished with inland nations, nor the unknown 
bounds of North America entirely peopled. Who 
can tell how far it extends? Who can tell the 
millions of men whom it will feed and contain? 
for no European foot has as yet travelled half the 
extent of this mighty continent! 

The next wish of this traveller will be to know 
whence came all these people? they are a mixture 
of English, Scotch, Irish, French, Dutch, Ger¬ 
mans, and Swedes. From this promiscuous breed, 
that race now called Americans have arisen. The 
eastern provinces must indeed be excepted, as 
being the unmixed descendants of Englishmen. 
I have heard many wish that they had been more 
intermixed also: for my part, I am no wisher, 
and think it much better as it has happened. They 
exhibit a most conspicuous figure in this great and 
variegated picture; they too enter for a great 
share in the pleasing perspective displayed in these 
thirteen provinces. I know it is fashionable to 
reflect on them, but I respect them for what they 
have done; for the accuracy and wisdom with 
which they have settled their territory; for the 
decency of their manners; for their early love of 
letters; their ancient^college, the first in this hemi- 
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sphere; for their industry; which to me- who am 
but a farmer, is the criterion of everything. There 
never was a people, situated as they are, who with 
so ungrateful a soil have done more in so short a 
time. Do you think that the monarchical in¬ 
gredients which are more prevalent in other gov¬ 
ernments, have purged them from all foul stains? 
Their histories assert the contrary. 

In this great American asylum, the poor of 
Europe have by some means met together, and 
in consequence of various causes; to what purpose 
should they ask one another what countrymen 
they are? Alas, two thirds of them had no coun¬ 
try. Can a wretch who wanders about, who works 
and strives, whose life is a continual scene of sore 
affliction or pinching penury; can that man call 
England or any other kingdom his country? A 
country that had no bread for him, whose fields 
procured him no harvest, who met with nothing 
but the frowns of the rich, the severity of the 
laws, with jails and punishments; who owned not 
a single foot of the extensive surface of this 
planet? No! urged by a variety of motives, here 
they came. Every thing has tended to regenerate 
them; new laws, a new mode of living, a new so¬ 
cial system; here they ajre become men: in Europe 
they were as so many useless plants, wanting 
vegetative mould, and refreshing showers; they 
withered, and were mowed down by want, hun¬ 
ger, and war; but now by the power of transplan¬ 
tation, like all other plants they have taken root 
and flourish! Formerly they were not numbered 
in any civil lists of their country, except in those 
of the poor; here they rank as citizens. By what 
invisible power has this surprising metamorphosis 
been performed? By that of the laws and that of 
their industry. The laws, the indulgent laws, pro¬ 
tect them as they arrive, stamping on them the 
symbol of adoption; they receive ample rewards 
for their labours; these accumulated rewards pro¬ 
cure them lands; those lands confer on them the 
title of freemen, and to that title every benefit is 
affixed which men can possibly require. This is 
the great operation daily performed by our laws. 
From whence proceed these laws? From our 
government. Whence the government? It is de¬ 
rived from the original genius and strong desire 
of the people ratified and confirmed by the 
crown. This is the great chain which links us all, 
this is the picture which every province exhibits. 
Nova Scotia excepted. There the crown has done 
all; either there were no people who had genius, 
or it was not much attended to: the consequence 
is, that the province is very thinly inhabited in¬ 
deed; the power of the crown in conjunction with 
the musketos has prevented men from settling 


there. Yet some parts of it flourished once, and it 
contained a mild harmless set of people. But for 
the fault of a few leaders, the whole were ban¬ 
ished. The greatest political error the crown ever 
committed in America, w T as to cut off men from 
a country which wanted nothing but men! 

What attachment can a poor European emigrant 
have for a country where he had nothing? The 
knowledge of the language, the love of a few 
kindred as poor as himself, were the only cords 
that tied him: his country is now that which gives 
him land, bread, protection, and consequence: 
Ubi panis ibi patria, is the motto of all emigrants. 
What then is the American, this new man? He is 
either an European, or the descendant of an Eu¬ 
ropean, hence that strange mixture of blood, which 
you will find in no other country. I could point 
out to you a family whose grandfather was an 
Englishman, whose wife was Dutch, whose son 
married a French wcman, and whose present four 
sons have now four wives of different nations. He 
is an American, who, leaving behind him all his 
ancient prejudices and manners, receives new ones 
from the new mode of life he has embraced, the 
new government he obeys, and the new rank he 
holds. He becomes an American by being re¬ 
ceived in the broad lap of our great Alma Mater. 
Here individuals of all nations are melted into a 
new race of men, whose labours and posterity will 
one day cause great changes in the world. Amer¬ 
icans are the western pilgrims, who are carrying 
along with them that great mass of arts, sciences, 
vigour, and industry which began long since in the 
east; they will finish the great circle. The Amer¬ 
icans were once scattered all over Europe; here 
they are incorporated into one of the finest sys¬ 
tems of population which has ever appeared, and 
which will hereafter become distinct by the power 
of the different climates they inhabit. The Amer¬ 
ican ought therefore to love this country much 
better than that wherein either he or his fore¬ 
fathers were born. Here the rewards of his indus¬ 
try follow with equal steps the progress of his 
labour; his labour is founded on the basis of nature, 
self-interest; can it want a stronger allurement? 
Wives and children, who before in vain demanded 
of him a morsel of bread, now, fat and frolicsome, 
gladly help their father to clear those fields whence 
exuberant crops are to arise to feed and to clothe 
them all; without any part being claimed, either 
by a despotic prince, a rich abbot, or a mighty 
lord. Here religion demands but little of him; a 
small voluntary salary to the minister, and grati¬ 
tude to God; can he refuse these? The American 
is a new man, who acts upon new principles; he 
must therefore entertain new ideas, and form new 
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opinions. 1'rout invutunurv idleness, servile de¬ 
pendence, pettutv, and useless labour, he has 
passed i.» tods <>j .1 n-n different nature, to 
warded by ample subsistence. Hus is an Amer¬ 
ican. 

British America is divided mm main provinces, 
forming a large iwicunmi, scattered along a coast 
i^tKi miles extent ami about j«h. wide. l hts society 
I would lain examine. at least Midi as it appears 
in tiic middle provinces, it it does not afford titat 
variety of tuples ami gtadatmm which may be 
observed m Inropc, wr have colours peculiar m 
ourselves, Imr instance, it n natural m conceive 
that tin nr u ho Int near the sra. must lie vrrv dtf 
b'ldit »**»»« those who live in the woods, the in- 
rermrdute space will afford a separate amt di%- 

Vint an* like platen, tiir goodness ami flavour <*t 
the it mi proceeds Iiwii the prctiltar soil ami in 
pent mu m sdudi tin s glow We are nothing imt 
wiiat we tin nr tmm the air we lurattir, tiir di 
mate ur inhabit, tin* government we oltev. tiir 
svstrm ot irltgnm we 'protev,, ami the nature ot 
our employment. Mete you svtll timi but Icsv 
crimes, thee have acqtmrd as yet tm tout among 
ns. I wish 1 was able m trace ail mv idea., it my 
ignorant e ptrvrms me bum de >ribmg them 
pritpeilv, l hope I sitali be able m delineate a lew 
of the outlines, wind* are all i propose, , 

Thus? win* Itvr neat the sea. feed more ini lislt 
than *m flesh. ami often rue unmet that boisterous 
element. I in*, tvmlrrs them mote buhl amt entet 
timmi, flic* kiib titan 10 nrgtrrf tiir cmtfi§tr 4 uc • 
(cum* thr hunt, llirv w 4 iut rimva w with 

a vittiftv i*f j*roj4«\ ttirtr miaaiur-r utfh tmtti 

ttiml ^ rvemwer J Itc mm im|MtcM than 

with a hne of traffic, a desire of ft unsporting pmil- 
nee front tmr place m another, ami leans them 
10 a vat ten *4 resources u bu ll supply the place 
of labour. I tune who inhabit ttie nmliilr settle 
ittents, in* tar the most numerous, must be vety 
different, thr simple * ulmatum o» the earth pun 
ties them, but the indulgences ot the government, 
the suit temonsttances o| religion, the rank ot tm 
dependent trrehohteis, must necessarily inspui 
them wult senriments, very little known m I n 
rotie atmmg people ot rite same class. What tin l 
sav? inn opr has no such * lass ol men; thr early 
knowledge they acquit e, the eatlv bargains they* 
make, give them a great degree ot sagacity. As 
freemen they will tic litigious, pride and obsti¬ 
nacy are often thr cause ol law stilts, die nature 
of om law* ami governments tuav be another. As 
eiti/ens it is east to imagine, that tltev will care- 
fully read thr newspapers, enter into every polit ¬ 
ical dtsipnsition, freely blame or a ensure gover¬ 


nors and others. As fanners they will be careful 
ami anxious to get as much as they can, because 
what they get is their own. As northern men they 
will love’the cheerful cup. As Christians, religion 
curbs them not in their opinions; the general in¬ 
dulgence leaves every one to think for themselves 
in spiritual matters; the laws inspect our actions, 
our thoughts are left to Ciod. Industry, good liv¬ 
ing. selfishness, litigiousness, country politics, the 
pride of freemen, religious indifference, are their 
characteristics. If you recede still farther from the 
sea, you will come into more mot lent settlements; 
they exhibit the same strong lineaments, in a ruder 
appearance. Religion seems to have still less influ¬ 
ence, and their manners are less improved. 

Now we arrive near the great woods, near the 
last inhabited districts; there men seem to he 
placed still farther beyond the reach of govern¬ 
ment, which in some measure leaves them to them¬ 
selves, i low can it pervade every corner; as they 
were driven there by misfortunes, necessity of be¬ 
ginnings, desire of acquiring large tracts of land, 
idleness, frequent want of economy, ancient debts; 
the re muon of such people does not afford a very 
pleasing spectacle. When discord, want of unity 
and friendship; when either drunkenness or idle¬ 
ness prevail m such 1 emote districts; contention, 
inactivity. and wretchedness must ensue. I lie re are 
not the same remedies to these evils as in a long 
established community. I he few magistrates they 
have, are in general little better than the rest; they 
ate often in a perfect state of war; that of man 
against man, sometimes decided by blows, some¬ 
times bv means of the law; that of man against 
every wild inhabitant of these venerable woods, 
of w hieh tltev are come to dispossess them. I here 
men appear to he no ltd ter than carnivorous ani¬ 
mal'. of a supetior rank, living on the flesh of vyild 
animats w hen they can catch them, and when they 
nrr uot able* llii-V i»ii gniitt* He who wouki 

wish to see America in its proper light, and have 
■a true idea of its feeble beginnings and barbarous 
rudiments, must visit our extended line of fron- 
tins where the last settlers dwell, ami where he 
may s« the first labours of settlemetir, the mode 
of clearing the earth, in all their different ap|>ear» 
antes; where men are wholly left dependent on 
their native tempts, and on the spur of uncertain 
industry, which often fails when not sanctified 
bv the efitcacv of a few moral rules. There, re¬ 
mote from the power of example and check ot 
shame, many families exhibit the most hideous 
intfH of our weirty* They u kimt of forlorn 
|umt% premktig hy ten or nveive vw* the most 
rr**|ieeiiit»le army of veter;im which come after 
them* In chaf ^pei% fomperky will polhh some, 
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vice and the law will drive off the rest, who unit¬ 
ing again with others like themselves will recede 
still farther; making room for more, industrious 
people, who will finish their improvements, con¬ 
vert the loghouse into a convenient habitation, 
and rejoicing that the first heavy labours are fin¬ 
ished, will change in a few years that hitherto 
barbarous country into a fine fertile, well regu¬ 
lated district. Such is our progress, such is the 
march of the Europeans toward the interior parts 
of this continent. In all societies there are off-casts; 
this impure part serves as our precursors or pio¬ 
neers; my father himself was one of that class, but 
he came upon honest principles, and was therefore 
one of the few who held fast; by good conduct 
and temperance, he transmitted to me his fair in¬ 
heritance, when not above one in fourteen of his 
contemporaries had the same good fortune. 

Forty years ago this smiling country was thus 
inhabited; it is now purged, a general decency of 
manners prevails throughout, and such has been 
the fate of our best countries. 

Exclusive of those general characteristics, each 
province has its own, founded on the government, 
climate, mode of husbandry, customs, and pecu¬ 
liarity of circumstances. Europeans submit in¬ 
sensibly to these great powers, and become, in 
the course of a few generations, not only Ameri¬ 
cans in general, but either Pennsylvanians, Vir¬ 
ginians, or provincials under some other name. 
Whoever traverses the continent must easily ob¬ 
serve those strong differences, which will grow 
more evident in time. The inhabitants of Canada, 
Massachusetts, the middle provinces, the southern 
ones will be as different as their climates; their 
only points of unity will be those of religion and 
language. 

As I have endeavoured to show you how Eu¬ 
ropeans become Americans; it may not be dis¬ 
agreeable to show you likewise how the various 
Christian sects introduced, wear out, and how 
religious indifference becomes prevalent. When 
any considerable number of a particular sect hap¬ 
pen to dwell contiguous to each other, they im- 
mediately erect a temple, and there worship the 
Divinity agreeably to their own peculiar ideas. 
Nobody disturbs them. If any new sect springs up 
in Europe it may happen that many of its profes¬ 
sors will come and settle in America. As they 
bring their zeal with them, they are at liberty to 
make proselytes if they can, and to build a meet¬ 
ing and to follow the dictates of their consciences; 
for neither the government nor any other power 
interferes. If they are peaceable subjects, and are 
industrious, what is it to their neighbours how and 
in what manner they think fit to address their 


prayers to the Supreme Being? But if the sectaries 
are not settled close together, if they are mixed 
with other denominations, their zeal will cool for 
want of fuel, and will be extinguished in a little 
time. Then the Americans become as to religion, 
what they are as to country, allied to all. In them 
the n ? me Englishman, Frenchman, and Euro¬ 
pean is lo§t, and in like manner, the strict modes of 
Christianity as practised in Europe are lost also. 
This effect will extend itself still farther here¬ 
after, and though this may appear to you as a 
strange idea, yet it is a very true one. I shall be 
able perhaps hereafter to explain myself better; in 
the meanwhile, let the following example serve as 
my first justification. 

Let us suppose you and I to be travelling; we 
observe that in this house, to the right, lives a 
Catholic, who prays to God as he has been taught, 
and believes in transubstantiation; he works and 
raises wheat, he has a large family of children, all 
hale and robust; his belief, his prayers offend no¬ 
body. About one mile farther on the same road, 
his next neighbour may be a good honest plodding 
German Lutheran, who addresses himself to the 
same God, the God of all, agreeably to the modes 
he has been educated in, and believes in consub- 
stantiation; by so doing he scandalises nobody; he 
also works in his fields, embellishes the earth, 
clears swamps, etc. What has the world to do with 
his Lutheran principles? He persecutes nobody, 
and nobody persecutes him, he visits his neigh¬ 
bours, and his neighbours visit him. Next to him 
lives a seceder, the most enthusiastic of all sec¬ 
taries; his zeal is hot and fiery, but separated as he 
is from others of the same complexion, he has no 
congregation of his own to resort to, where he 
might cabal and mingle religious pride with 
worldly obstinacy. He likewise raises good crops, 
his house is handsomely painted, his orchard is 
one of the fairest in the neighbourhood. How does 
it concern the welfare of the country, or of the 
province at large, what this man’s religious senti¬ 
ments are, or really whether he has any at all? He 
is a good farmer, he is a sober, peaceable, good 
citizen: William Penn himself would not wish for 
more. This is the visible character, the invisible 
one is only guessed at, and is nobody’s business. 
Next again lives a Low Dutchman, who implicitly 
believes the rules laid down by the synod of Dort. 
He conceives no other idea of a clergyman than 
that of an hired man; if he does his work well lie 
will pay him the stipulated sum; if not he will dis¬ 
miss him, and do without his sermons, and let his 
church be shut up for years. But notwithstanding 
this coarse idea, you will find his house and farm 
to be the neatest in all the country; and you will 
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judge by his waggon and fat horses, that he thinks 
more of the affairs of this world than of those of 
the next. He is sober and laborious, therefore he 
is all he ought to be as to the affairs of this life; as 
for those of the nexflf' he must trust to the great 
Creator. Each of these people instruct their chil¬ 
dren as well as they can, but these instructions are 
feeble compared to those which are given to the 
youth of the poorest class in Europe. Their chil¬ 
dren will therefore grow up less zealous and more 
indifferent in matters of religion than their par¬ 
ents. The foolish vanity, or rather the fury of 
making Proselytes, is unknown here; they have 
no time, the seasons call for all their attention, and 
thus in a few years, this mixed neighbourhood will 
exhibit a strange religious medley, that will be 
neither pure Catholicism nor pure Calvinism. A 
very perceptible indifference even in the first gen¬ 
eration, will become apparent; and it may happen 
that the daughter of the Catholic will marry the 
son of the seceder, and settle by themselves at a 
distance from their parents. What religious educa¬ 
tion will they give their children? A very imper¬ 
fect one. If there happens to be in the neighbour¬ 
hood any place of worship, we will suppose a 
Quaker’s meeting; rather than not show their fine 
clothes, they will go to it, and some of them may 
perhaps attach themselves to that society. Others 
will remain in a perfect state of indifference; the 
children of these zealous parents will not be able 
to tell what their religious principles are, and 
their grandchildren still less. The neighbourhood 
of a place of worship generally leads them to it, 
and the action of going thither, is the strongest 
evidence they can give of their attachment to any 
sect. The Quakers are the only people who retain 
a fondness for their own mode of worship; for 
be they ever so far separated from each other, they 
hold a sort of communion with the society, and 
seldom depart from its rules, at least in this coun¬ 
try. Thus all sects are mixed as well as all nations; 
thus religious indifference is imperceptibly dis¬ 
seminated from one end of the continent to the 
other; which is at present one of the strongest 
characteristics of the Americans. Where this will 
reach no one can tell, perhaps it may leave a 
vacuum fit to receive other systems. Persecution, 
religious pride, the love of contradiction, are the 
food of what the world commonly calls religion. 
These motives have ceased here; zeal in Europe is 
confined; here it evaporates in the great distance 
it has to travel; there it is a grain of powder in¬ 
closed, here it burns away in the open air, and con¬ 
sumes without effect. 

But to return to our back settlers, I must tell 
you, that there is something in the proximity of 


the woods, which is very singular. It is with men 
as it is with the plants and animals that grow and 
live in the forests; they are entirely different from 
those that live in the plains. I will candidly tell you 
all my thoughts but you are not to expect that I 
shall advance any reasons. By living in or near the 
woods, their actions are regulated by the wildness 
of the neighbourhood. The deer often come to 
eat their grain, the wolves to destroy their sheep, 
the bears to kill their hogs, the foxes to catch their 
poultry. This surrounding hostility immediately 
puts the gun into their hands; they watch these 
animals, they 1^11 some; and thus by defending 
their property, they soon become professed hun¬ 
ters; this is the progress; once hunters, farewell to 
the plough. The chase renders them ferocious, 
gloomy, and unsociable; a hunter wants no neigh¬ 
bour, he rather hates them, because he dreads the 
competition. In a little time their success in the 
woods makes them neglect their tillage. They 
trust to the natural fecundity of the earth, and 
therefore do little; carelessness in fencing often 
exposes what little they sow to destruction; they 
are not at home to watch; in order therefore to 
make up the deficiency, they go oftener to the 
woods. That new mode of life brings along with 
it a new set of manners, which I cannot easily de¬ 
scribe. These new manners being grafted on the 
old stock, produce a strange sort of lawless prof¬ 
ligacy, the impressions of which are indelible. The 
manners of the Indian natives are respectable, com¬ 
pared with this European medley. Their wives 
and children live in sloth and inactivity; and hav¬ 
ing no proper pursuits, you may judge what edu¬ 
cation the latter receive. Their tender minds have 
nothing else to contemplate but the example of 
their parents; like them they grow up a mongrel 
breed, half civilised, half savage, except nature 
stamps on them some constitutional propensities. 
That rich, that voluptuous sentiment is gone that 
struck them so forcibly; the possession of their 
freeholds no longer conveys to their minds the 
same pleasure and pride. To all these reasons you 
must add, their lonely situation, and you cannot 
imagine what an effect on manners the great dis¬ 
tances they live from each other has! Consider one 
of the last settlements in its first view: of what is it 
composed? Europeans who have not that sufficient 
share of knowledge they ought to have, in order 
to prosper; people who have suddenly passed from 
oppression, dread of government, and fear of laws, 
into the unlimited freedom of the woods. This 
sudden change must have a very great effect on 
most men, and on that class particularly. Eating of 
wild meat, whatever you may think, tends to alter 
their temper: though all the proof I can adduce, 
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is, that I have seen it: and having no place of wor¬ 
ship to resort to, what little society this might 
afford is denied them. The Sunday meetings, ex¬ 
clusive of religious benefits, were the only social 
bonds that might have inspired them with some 
degree of emulation in neatness. Is it then surpris¬ 
ing to see men thus situated, immersed in great 
and heavy labours, degenerate a little? It is rather 
a wonder the effect is not more diffusive. The 
Moravians and the Quakers are the only instances 
in exception to what I have advanced. The first 
never settle singly, it is a colony of the society 
which emigrates; they carry vpth them their 
forms, worship, rules, and decency: the others 
never begin so hard, they are always able to buy 
improvements, in which there is a great advan¬ 
tage, for by that time the country is recovered 
from its first barbarity. Thus our bad people are 
those who are half cultivators and half hunters; 
and the worst of them are those who have degen¬ 
erated altogether into the hunting state. As old 
ploughmen and new men of the woods, as Euro¬ 
peans and new made Indians, they contract the 
vices of both; they adopt the moroseness and fe¬ 
rocity of a native, without his mildness, or even 
his industry at home. If manners are not refined, 
at least they are rendered simple and inoffensive 
by tilling the earth; all our wants are supplied by 

it, our time is divided between labour and rest, 
and leaves none for the commission of great mis¬ 
deeds. As hunters it is divided between the toil of 
the chase, the idleness of repose, or the indulgence 
of inebriation. Hunting is but a licentious idle life, 
and if it does not always pervert good disposi¬ 
tions; yet, when it is united with bad luck, it leads 
to want: want stimulates that propensity to ra¬ 
pacity and injustice, too natural to needy men, 
which is the fatal gradation. After this explana¬ 
tion of the effects which follow by living in the 
woods, shall we yet vainly flatter ourselves with 
the hope of converting the Indians? We should 
rather begin with converting our backsettlers; 
and now if I dare mention the name of religion, 
its sweet accents would be lost in the immensity 
of these woods. Men thus placed are not fit either 
to receive or remember its mild instructions; they 
want temples and ministers, but as soon as men 
cease to remain at home, and begin to lead an er¬ 
ratic life, let them be either tawny or white, they 
cease to be its disciples. 

Thus have I faintly and imperfectly endeav¬ 
oured to trace our society from the sea to our 
woods! yet you must not imagine that every per¬ 
son who moves back, acts upon the same prin¬ 
ciples, or falls into the same degeneracy. Many 
families carry with them all their decency of con¬ 


duct, purity of morals, and respect of religion; but 
these are scarce, the power of example is some¬ 
times irresistible. Even among these backsettlers, 
their depravity is greater or Jess, according to 
what nation or province th^y belong. Were I to 
adduce proofs of this, I might be accused of par¬ 
tiality. If there happens to be some rich intervals, 
some fertile bottoms, in those remote districts, the 
people will there prefer tilling the land to hunt¬ 
ing, and will attach themselves to it; but even on 
these fertile spots you may plainly perceive the 
inhabitants to acquire a great degree of rusticity 
and selfishness. 

It is in consequence of this straggling situation, 
and the astonishing power it has on manners, that 
the backsettlers of .both the Carolinas, Virginia, 
and many other parts, have been long a set of 
lawless people; it has been even dangerous to travel 
among them. Government can do nothing in so 
extensive a country, better it should wink at these 
irregularities, than that it should use means in¬ 
consistent with its usual mildness. Time will ef¬ 
face those stains: in proportion as the great body 
of population approaches them they will reform, 
and become polished and subordinate. Whatever 
has been said of the four New England provinces, 
no such degeneracy of manners has ever tarnished 
their annals; their backsettlers have been kept 
within the bounds of decency, and government, 
by means of wise laws, and by the influence of 
religion. What a detestable idea such people must 
have given to the natives of the Europeans! They 
trade with them, the worst of people are permit¬ 
ted to do that which none but persons of the best 
characters should be employed in. They get drunk 
with them, and often defraud the Indians. Their 
avarice, removed from the eyes of their superiors, 
knows no bounds; and aided by the little superior¬ 
ity of knowledge, these traders deceive them, and 
even sometimes shed blood. Hence those shocking 
violations, those sudden devastations which have 
so often stained our frontiers, when hundreds of 
innocent people have been sacrificed for the 
crimes of a few. It was in consequence of such 
behaviour, that the Indians took the hatchet 
against the Virginians in 1774. Thus are our first 
steps trod, thus are our first trees felled, in gen¬ 
eral, by the most vicious of our people; and thus 
the path is opened for the arrival of a second and 
better class, the true American freeholders; the 
most respectable set of people in this part of the 
world: respectable for their industry, their happy 
independence, the great share of freedom they 
possess, the good regulation of their families, and 
for extending the trade and the dominion of our 
mother country. 
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Europe contains hardly any other distinctions 
but lords and tenants; this fair country alone is 
settled by freeholders, the possessors of the soil 
they cultivate, members of the government they 
obey, and the framers of their own laws, by means 
of their representatives. This is a thought which 
you have taught me to cherish; our difference from 
Europe, far from diminishing, rather adds to our 
usefulness and consequence as men and subjects. 
Had our forefathers remained there, they would 
only have crowded it, and perhaps prolonged 
those convulsions whiclj had shook it so long. 
Every industrious European who transports him¬ 
self here, may be compared to a sprout growing 
at the foot of a great tree; it enjoys and draws but 
a little portion of sap; wrench it from the parent 
roots, transplant it, and it will become a tree bear¬ 
ing fruit also. Colonists are therefore entitled to 
the consideration due to the most useful subjects; 
a hundred families barely existing in some parts 
of Scotland, will here in six years, cause an annual 
exportation of 10,000 bushels of wheat: 100 bushels 
being but a common quantity for an industrious 
family to sell, if they cultivate good land. It is 
here then that the idle may be employed, the use¬ 
less become useful, and the poor become rich; but 
by riches I do not mean gold and silver, we have 
but little of those metals; I mean a better sort of 
wealth, cleared lands, cattle, good houses, good 
clothes, and an increase of people to enjoy them. 

There is no wonder that this country has so 
many charms, and presents to Europeans so many 
temptations to remain in it. A traveller in Europe 
becomes a stranger as soon as he quits his own 
kingdom; but it is otherwise here. We know, 
properly speaking, no strangers; this is every per¬ 
son’s country; the variety of our soils, situations, 
climates, governments, and produce, hath some¬ 
thing which must please everybody. No sooner 
does an European arrive, no matter of what con¬ 
dition, than his eyes are opened upon the fair 
prospect; he hears his language spoke, he retraces 
many of his own country manners, he perpetually 
hears the names of families and towns with which 
he is acquainted; he sees happiness and prosperity 
in all places disseminated; he meets with hospital¬ 
ity, kindness, and plenty everywhere; he beholds 
hardly any poor, he seldom hears of punishments 
and executions; and he wonders at the elegance 
of our towns, those miracles of industry and free¬ 
dom. He cannot admire enough our rural districts, 
our convenient roads, good taverns, and our many 
accommodations; he involuntarily loves a country 
where everything is so lovely. When in England, 
he was a mere Englishman; here he stands on a 
larger portion of the globe, not less than its fourth 
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part, and may see the productions of the north, in 
iron and naval stores; the provisions of Ireland, the 
grain of Egypt, the indigo, the rice of China. He 
does not find, as in Europe, a crowded society, 
where every place is over-stocked; he does not feel 
that perpetual collision of parties, that difficulty 
of beginning, that contention which oversets so 
many. There is room for everybody in America; 
has he any particular talent, or industry? he exerts 
it in order to procure a livelihood, and it succeeds. 
Is he a merchant? the avenues of trade are infinite; 
is he eminent in any respect? he will be employed 
and respected. Does he love a country life? pleas¬ 
ant farms present themselves; he may purchase 
what he wants, and thereby become an Amer¬ 
ican farmer. Is he a labourer, sober and industri¬ 
ous? he need not go many miles, nor receive many 
informations before he will be hired, well fed at 
the table of his employer, and paid four or five 
times more than he can get in Europe. Does he 
want uncultivated lands? thousands of acres pre¬ 
sent themselves, which he may purchase cheap. 
Whatever be his talents or inclinations, if they are 
moderate, he may satisfy them. I do not mean 
that every one who comes will grow rich in a 
little time; no, but he may procure an easy, decent 
maintenance, by his industry. Instead of starving 
he will be fed, instead of being idle he will have 
employment; and these are riches enough for such 
men as come over here. The rich stay in Europe, 
it is only the middling and the poor that emigrate. 
Would you wish to travel in independent idle¬ 
ness, from north to south, you will find easy ac¬ 
cess, and the most cheerful reception at every 
house; society without ostentation, good cheer 
without pride, and every decent diversion which 
the country affords, with little expense. It is no 
wonder that the European who has lived here a 
few years, is desirous to remain; Europe with all 
its pomp, is not to be compared to this continent, 
for men of middle stations, or labourers. 

An European, when he first arrives, seems 
limited in his intentions, as well as in his views; but 
he very suddenly alters his scale; two hundred 
miles formerly appeared a very great distance, it 
is now but a trifle; he no sooner breathes our air 
than he forms schemes, and embarks in designs he 
never would have thought of in his own country. 
There the plenitude of society confines many use¬ 
ful ideas, and often extinguishes the most laudable 
schemes which here ripen into maturity. Thus 
Europeans become Americans. 

But how is this accomplished in that crowd of 
low, indigent people, who flock here every year 
from all parts of Europe? I will tell you; they no 
sooner arrive than they immediately feel the good 
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effects of that plenty of provisions we possess: 
they fare on our best food, and they are kindly 
entertained; their talents, character, and peculiar 
industry are immediately inquired into; they find 
countrymen everywhere disseminated, let them 
come from whatever part of Europe. Let me se¬ 
lect one as an epitome of the rest; he is hired, he 
goes to work, and works moderately; instead of 
being employed by a haughty person, he finds 
himself with his equal, placed at the substantial 
table of the farmer, or else at an inferior one as 
good; his wages are high, his bed is not like that 
bed of sorrow on which 1 he used to lie: if he be¬ 
haves with propriety, and is faithful, he is caressed, 
and becomes as it were a member of the family. 
He begins to feel the effects of a sort of resur¬ 
rection; hitherto he had not lived, but simply 
vegetated; he now feels himself a man, because he 
is treated as such; the laws of his own country had 
overlooked him in his insignificancy; the laws 
of this cover him with their mantle. Judge what 
an alteration there must arise in the mind and 
thoughts of this man; he begins to forget his for¬ 
mer servitude and dependence, his heart invol¬ 
untarily swells and glows; this first swell inspires 
him with those new thoughts which constitute 
an American. What love can he entertain for 
s a country where his existence was a burthen to 
him; if he is a generous good man, the love of 
this new adoptive parent will sink deep into his 
heart. He looks around, and sees many a prosper¬ 
ous person, who but a few years before was as 
poor as himself. This encourages him much, he be¬ 
gins to form some little scheme, the first, alas, he 
ever formed in his life. If he is wise he thus spends 
two or three years, in which time he acquires 
knowledge, the use of tools, the modes of working 
the lands, felling trees, etc. This prepares the foun¬ 
dation of a good name, the most useful acquisition 
he can make. He is encouraged, he has gained 
friends; he is advised and directed, he feels bold, 
he purchases some land; he gives all the money he 
has brought over, as well as what he has earned, 
and trusts to the God of harvests for the discharge 
of the rest. His good name procures him credit. 
He is now possessed of the deed, conveying to 
him and his posterity the fee simple and absolute 
property of two hundred acres of land, situated 
on such a river. What an epocha in this man’s life! 
He is become a freeholder, from perhaps a Ger¬ 
man boor—he is now an American, a Pennsyl¬ 
vanian, an English subject. He is naturalised, his 
name is enrolled with those of the other citizens 
of the province. Instead of being a vagrant, he has 
a place of residence; he is called the inhabitant of 
such a county, or of^such a district, and for the 


first time in his life counts for something; for 
hitherto he has been a cypher. I only repeat what 
I have heard many say, and no wonder their hearts 
should glow, and be agitated with a multitude of 
feelings, not easy to describe. From nothing to 
start into being; from a servant to the rank of a 
master; from being the slave of some despotic 
prince, to become a free man, invested with lands, 
to which every municipal blessing is annexed! 
What a change indeed! It is in consequence of that 
change that he becomes an American. This great 
metamorphosis has a double effect, it extinguishes 
all his European prejudices, he forgets that mech¬ 
anism of subordination, that servility of disposi¬ 
tion which poverty had taught him; and some¬ 
times he is apt to forget too much, often passing 
from one extreme to the other. If he is a good 
man, he forms schemes of future prosperity, he 
proposes to educate his children better than he 
has been educated himself; he thinks of future 
modes of conduct, feels an ardour to lab,our he 
never felt before. Pride steps in and leads him to 
everything that the laws do not forbid: he re¬ 
spects them; with a heart-felt gratitude he looks 
toward the east, toward that insular government 
from whose wisdom all his new felicity is derived, 
and under whose wings and protection he now 
lives. These reflections constitute him the good 
man and the good subject. Ye poor Europeans, 
ye, who sweat, and work for the great—ye, who 
are obliged to give so many sheaves to the church, 
so many to your lords, so many to your govern¬ 
ment, and have hardly any left for yourselves— 
ye, who are held in less estimation than favourite 
hunters or useless lap-dogs—ye, who only breathe 
the air of nature, because it cannot be withheld 
from you; it is here that ye can conceive the pos¬ 
sibility of those feelings I have been describing; it 
is here the laws of naturalisation invite every one 
to partake of our great labours and felicity, to till 
unrented, untaxed lands! Many, corrupted beyond 
the power of amendment, have brought with 
them all their vices, and disregarding the advan¬ 
tages held to them, have gone on in their former 
career of iniquity, until they have been overtaken 
and punished by our laws. It is not every emigrant 
who succeeds; no, it is only the sober, the honest, 
and industrious: happy those to whom this transi¬ 
tion has served as a powerful spur to labour, to 
prosperity, and to the good establishment of chil¬ 
dren, born in the days of their poverty; and who 
had no other portion to expect but the rags of 
their parents, had it not been for their happy emi¬ 
gration. Others again, have been led astray by this 
enchanting scene; their new pride, instead of lead¬ 
ing them to the fields, has kept them in idleness; 
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the idea of possessing lands is all that satisfies them 
—though surrounded with fertility, they have 
mouldered away their time in inactivity, misin¬ 
formed husbandry, and ineffectual endeavours. 
How much wiser, in general, the honest Germans 
than almost all other Europeans; they hire them¬ 
selves to some of their wealthy landsmen, and in 
that apprenticeship learn everything that is neces¬ 
sary. They attentively consider the prosperous in¬ 
dustry of others, which imprints in their minds a 
strong desire of possessing the same advantages. 
This forcible idea never quits them, they launch 
forth, and by dint of sobriety, rigid parsimony, 
and the most persevering industry, they com¬ 
monly succeed. Their astonishment at their first 
arrival from Germany is very great—it is to them 
a dream; the contrast must be powerful indeed; 
they observe their countrymen flourishing in 
every place; they travel through whole counties 
where not a word of English is spoken; and in the 
names and the language of the people, they re¬ 
trace Germany. They have been an useful acqui¬ 
sition to this continent, and to Pennsylvania in 
particular; to them it owes some share of its pros¬ 
perity: to their mechanical knowledge and pa¬ 
tience it owes the finest mills in all America, the 
best teams of horses, and many other advantages. 
The recollection of their former poverty and 
slavery never quits them as long as they live. 

The Scotch and the Irish might have lived in 
their own country perhaps as poor, but enjoying 
more civil advantages, the effects of their new sit¬ 
uation do not strike them so forcibly, nor has it 
so lasting an effect. From whence the difference 
arises I know not, but out of twelve families of 
emigrants of each country, generally seven Scotch 
will succeed, nine German, and four Irish. The 
Scotch are frugal and laborious, but their wives 
cannot work so hard as German women, who on 
the contrary vie with their husbands, and often 
share with them the most severe toils of the field, 
which they understand better. They have there¬ 
fore nothing to struggle against, but the common 
casualties of nature. The Irish do not prosper so 
well; they love to drink and to quarrel; they are 
litigious, and soon take to the gun, which is the 
ruin of everything; they seem beside to labour 
under a greater degree of ignorance in husbandry 
than the others; perhaps it is that their industry 
had less scope, and was less exercised at home. I 
have heard many relate, how the land was par¬ 
celled out in that kingdom; their ancient conquest 
has been a great detriment to them, by over-setting 
their landed property. The lands possessed by a 
few, are leased down ad infinitum, and the occu¬ 
piers often pay five guineas an acre. The poor are 


worse lodged there than anywhere else in Europe; 
their potatoes, which are easily raised, are per¬ 
haps an inducement to laziness: their wages are 
too low, and their whisky too cheap. 

There is no tracing observations of this kind, 
without making at the same time very great allow¬ 
ances, as there are everywhere to be found, a 
great many exceptions. The Irish themselves, 
from different parts of that kingdom, are very 
different. It is difficult to account for this surpris¬ 
ing locality, one would think on so small an island 
an Irishman must be an Irishman: yet it is not so, 
they are different in their aptitude to, and in their 
love of labour. 

The Scotch on the contrary are all industrious 
and saving; they want nothing more than a field 
to exert themselves in, and they are commonly 
sure of succeeding. The only difficulty they la¬ 
bour under is, that technical American knowledge 
which requires some time to obtain; it is not easy 
for those who seldom saw a tree, to conceive how 
it is to be felled, cut up, and split into rails and 
posts. . . . 

Agreeable to the account which several Scotch¬ 
men have given me of the north of Britain, of the 
Orkneys, and the Hebride Islands, they seem, on 
many accounts, to be unfit for the habitation of 
men; they appear to be calculated only for great 
sheep pastures. Who then can blame the inhab¬ 
itants of these countries for transporting them¬ 
selves hither? This great continent must in time 
absorb the poorest part of. Europe; and this will 
happen in proportion as it becomes better known; 
and as war, taxation, oppression, and misery in¬ 
crease there. The Hebrides appear to be fit only 
for the residence of malefactors, and it would be 
much better to send felons there than either to 
Virginia or Maryland. What a strange compliment 
has our mother country paid to two of the finest 
provinces in America! England has entertained in 
that respect very mistaken ideas; what was in¬ 
tended as a punishment, is become the good for¬ 
tune of several; many of those who have been 
transported as felons, are now rich, and strangers 
to the stings of those wants that urged them to 
violations of the law: they are become industrious, 
exemplary, and useful citizens. The English gov¬ 
ernment should purchase the most northern and 
barren of those islands; it should send over to us 
the honest, primitive Hebrideans, settle them here 
on good lands, as a reward for their virtue and 
ancient poverty; and replace them with a colony 
of her wicked sons. The severity of the climate, 
the inclemency of the seasons, the sterility of the 
soil, the tempestuousness of the sea, would afflict 
and punish enough. Could there be found a spot 
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better adapted to retaliate the injury it had re¬ 
ceived by their crimes?' Some of those islands 
might be considered as the hell of Great Britain, 
where all evil spirits should be sent. Two essen¬ 
tial ends would be answered by this simple opera¬ 
tion. The good people, by emigration, would be 
rendered happier; the bad ones would be placed 
where they ought to be. In a few years the dread 
of being sent to that wintry region would have a 
much stronger effect than that of transportation. 
—This is no place of punishment; were I a poor 
hopeless, breadless Englishman, and not restrained 
by the power of shame, I should be very thankful 
for the passage. It is of very little importance how, 
and in what manner an indigent man arrives; for 
if he is but sober, honest, and industrious, he has 
nothing more to ask of heaven. Let him go to 
work, he will have opportunities enough to earn a 
comfortable support, and even the means of pro¬ 
curing some land; which ought to be the utmost 
wish of every person who has health and hands to 
work. I knew a man who came to this country, in 
the literal sense of the expression, stark naked; I 
think he was a Frenchman, and a sailor on board 
an English man-of-war. Being discontented, he 
had stripped himself and swam ashore; where, 
finding clothes and friends, he settled afterwards 
at Maraneck, in the county of Chester, in the 
province of New York: he married and left a 
good farm to each of his sons. I knew another per¬ 
son who was but twelve years old when he was 
taken on the frontiers of Canada, by the Indians; 


at his arrival at Albany he was purchased by a 
gentleman, who gejierously bound him app ren tice 
to a tailor. He lived to the age of ninety^ axi( j 
behind him a fine estate and a numerous family 
all well settled; many of them I am acquainted 
with.—Where is then the industrious European 
who ought to despair? 

After a foreigner from any part of Europe is 
arrived, and become a citizen; let him devoutly 
listen to the voice of our great parent, which says 
to him, “Welcome to my shores, distressed Euro¬ 
pean; bless the hour in which thou didst see my 
verdant fields, my fair navigable rivers, and my 
green mountains!—If thou wilt work, I have bread 
for thee; if thou wilt be honest, sober, and indus¬ 
trious, I have greater rewards t q confer on thee 
—ease and independence. I will give thee fields 
to feed and clothe thee; a comfortable fireside to 
sit by, and tell thy children by what means thou 
hast prospered; and a decent bed to repose on. I 
shall endow thee beside with the immunities of a 
freeman. If thou wilt carefully educate thy chil¬ 
dren, teach them gratitude to God, and reverence 
to that government, that philanthropic govern¬ 
ment, which has collected here so many men and 
made them happy. I will also provide for thy 
progeny; and to every good man this ought to be 
the most holy, the most powerful, the most earnest 
wish he can possibly form, as well as the most con¬ 
solatory prospect when he dies. Go thou and work 
and till; thou shalt prosper, provided thou be just, 
grateful, and industrious.” 
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ENGLISH COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION 


English colonial policy was based on the as¬ 
sumption that colonies and metropolis formed 
a single empire, the profit of which belonged 
to the metropolis. To this end, successive laws 
imposed increasingly detailed restrictions on 
colonial economic life. Though restrictions 
were balanced by privileges and bounties, the 
latter helped very few colonials as compared 
to those who were hindered by the multiplica¬ 
tion of restraints and the increased efficiency 
of control. 

Since colonial markets and supplies belonged 
to the metropolis, all colonial staples (their 
number was increased by each Navigation 
Act) must be carried to England, and colo¬ 
nial trade was limited to England and her 
empire except in specified instances. Vessels 
leaving the Mediterranean' ports, with which 
the colonies were allowed a direct trade, must 
touch at a British port before they returned 
home. Colonial enterprise was excluded from 
activities that might compete with English 
business: the manufacture of woolens was for¬ 
bidden; iron mining was encouraged but the 
milling of pig iron was limited; such colonial 
manufactures as beaver hats might not be ex¬ 
ported from one Province to the next. Colonial 
expansion beyond the Appalachians after 1763 
was opposed not only for political reasons but 
also because such distant settlements would be 
unable to acquire English goods and so might 
set up manufactures for themselves. 

Imperial control was divided among many 
agencies whose work was supposed to be co¬ 
ordinated by the Board of Trade. The Board, 
which had been organized in 1696 on the in¬ 
itiative of a group of merchants, was as much 
concerned with British foreign and domestic 
commerce as with colonial administration. In 


that field, the Board of Trade acted as adviser 
to Cabinet and Privy Council and as the co¬ 
ordinating agency which received colonial 
communications and brought them to the at¬ 
tention of the department immediately af¬ 
fected. Among the Board’s own manifold 
activities, drawing up the instructions of royal 
governors and scrutinizing colonial laws pre¬ 
sented for royal approval were important 
methods of imperial control, for they afforded 
a check on the colonial executive and at least 
a negative influence on colonial legislation. 

Colonial laws were subject to both legal and 
economic challenge before the Board of Trade. 
If opposition made good its arguments after 
hearing, the Board recommended that the Privy 
Council disallow the law. A disallowed law 
ceased to be valid but, in certain instances, acts 
done under its authority might be permitted to 
stand. 

Though the Board of Trade varied in activ¬ 
ity and influence and finally became a wholly 
advisory body in 1766, when a Secretary of 
State for the Colonies was added to the Cab¬ 
inet, its recommendations on disallowance were 
accepted by the Privy Council. Colonial laws 
were disallowed for three principal reasons: 
interference with the royal prerogative, hin¬ 
drance of English economic interest, or con¬ 
flict with English law. The Board’s procedure 
was fair and judicial, but its frequent inter¬ 
ference in such local matters as Virginia’s quar¬ 
antine of ships importing convicts or servants 
contributed to creating the temper which made 
the Revolution possible. 

Of the three examples of British administra¬ 
tive activity cited here, the first, the removal of 
Governor Hardy, illustrates the control the 
Board attempted to exercise over the colonial 
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executive. The second, the disallowance of the 
Virginia insolvency act, shows how it tried to 
keep colonial legislation in accord with fixed 
principles of protecting British interests. The 
third, the refusal of a concession in Cape 
Breton to a group of British capitalists, indi¬ 
cates that th.e policy of restricting colonial eco¬ 
nomic life was applied also to the investment 
of British capital in the plantations overseas. 
The policy of control was thus not limited to 
colonial enterprise; the Sir Samuel Fludyer 
(1705-1768) whose associates were first 


granted and then denied the privilege of 
digging coal on Cape Breton was a wealthy 
London merchant, active in City affairs 
and a deputy governor of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land. 

The documents relating to Governor Hardy 
come from The New Jersey Archives , Vol. IX 
(Newark, 1885). The disallowance of the Vir¬ 
ginia statute is from Acts of the Privy Council: 
Colonial Series , Vol. IV (London, 1912). The 
refusal of the Cape Breton concession is from 
the same source, Vols. IV and V. 


The Appointment and Removal of a Royal Governor 


Draught of an Instruction for the Governors of 
Nova Scotia, New Hampshire, New York, New 
Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro¬ 
lina, Georgia. Barbadoes, Leeward Islands, Ber¬ 
muda, Bahama and Jamaica relative to the Ten¬ 
ure of the Commissions to be by them granted 
to the Judges and other Officers and Ministers 
of Justice in the said Colonies. 

Whereas Laws have been lately passed or at¬ 
tempted to be passed in several of our Colonies in 
America, enacting that the Judges of the several 
Courts of Judicature or other Chief Officers of 
Justice in the said Colonies shall hold their Offices 
during good behaviour; and whereas the Gover¬ 
nors or other Chief Officers of several others of 
our said Colonies have granted Commissions to 
the Judges or other Chief Officers of Justice by 
which they have been impowered to hold their 
said Offices during good Behaviour contrary to 
the express directions of the Instructions given to 
the said Governors or other Chief Officers by us 
or by our Royal Predecessors; And whereas it 
does not appear to us that in the present situation 
and Circumstances of our said Colonies it would 
be either for the interest and advantage of the 
said Colonies or of this Our Kingdom of Great 
Britain that the Judges or other Chief Officers of 
Justice should hold their Offices during good 
Behaviour. It is therefore our express will and 
pleasure that you do not upon any pretence what¬ 
ever, upon pain of being removed from your 
Government give your Assent to any Act by 
which the Tenure of the Commissions to be 
granted to the Chief Judges or other Justices of 
the several Courts of Judicature shall be regu¬ 
lated or ascertained in any manner whatsoever. 
And you are to take particular care in all Com¬ 
missions to be by you granted to the said Chief 


Judges or other Justices of the Courts of Judica¬ 
ture that the said Commissions are granted during 
Pleasure only, agreeable to what has been the 
Ancient Practice and Usage in our said Colonies 
and'Plantations. 

[.December, 1761] 

Memorandum of Case referred to the Attorney 
and Solicitor General as to whether Governor 
Hardy’s appointment of Judges during good 
behavior are valid. 

By His Majesty’s Letters Patent bearing date at 
Westminster the day of 1761, Josiah 
Hardy Esqr was appointed to be Captain General 
& Governor in Chief of Nova Caesarea or New 
Jersey, and was thereby required to do and exe¬ 
cute all things in due manner that belong unto his 
said Command and the trust reposed in him, ac¬ 
cording to the several Powers and directions 
granted or appointed by his said Commission, & 
the Instructions & Authorities therewith given 
him, or by such further Powers, Instructions and 
Authorities as should at any time be granted or 
appointed him under His Majesty’s Signet & sign 
manual, or by order of His Majesty in his Privy 
Council, and according to such reasonable Laws 
& Statutes as were then in force, or should be 
made and agreed upon by him with the Advice 
and Consent of the Council and the Assembly of 
the said Province under his Government, in such 
manner and form as was therein expressed. 

The said Josiah Hardy was further impowered 
by the said Letters Patent to erect, constitute and 
establish such and so many Courts of Judicature 
and publick Justice within the said Province under 
his Government as he should think fit and neces¬ 
sary for the hearing and determining of all Causes 
as well Criminal as Civil according to Law and 



equity and for awarding of Execution thereupon, 
with all reasonable and necessary Powers, Author¬ 
ities, Fees & Privileges belonging thereto; and also 
to constitute and appoint Judges and in Cases 
requisite Commissioners of Oyer and Terminer, 
Justices of the Peace, and other necessary Officers 
and Ministers in the said Province for the better 
Administration of Justice, and putting the Laws 
in Execution. 

By His Majesty’s general Instructions to the 
said Josiah Hardy Esqr under His Majesty’s Sig¬ 
net and Sign Manual, bearing date the 30th day 
of June 1761, which said Instructions are re¬ 
ferred to in, and were delivered with the above 
recited Letters Patent, it is directed, that all Com¬ 
missions to be granted by him the said Josiah 
Hardy to any Person or Persons to be Judges, 
Justices of the Peace or other necessary Officers 
should be granted during Pleasure only. 

Some time after Mr Hardy’s Arrival in his Gov¬ 
ernment, he thought fit to appoint Robert Hunter 
Morris Esqr to be Chief Justice, and two other 
Gentlemen to be second & third Judges of the 
supreme Court during their good Behaviour. 

Q * Are such Appointments of these Judges to 
be Judges of the Supreme Court during good 
Behaviour, contrary to the express Directions of 
His Majesty’s Instructions to the Governor, legal 
and valid Appointments? 

0 - If such Appointments are not legal & Valid, 
by what Authority and in what manner may they 
be set aside? 

[March 1762] 

Copy of Representation from the B: of Trade to 
the King in Council, for removing Mr Hardy 
from the Government of New Jersey, dated 
March 27th 1762 for his having appointed three 
Judges of that Province during their good be¬ 
haviour, in Disobedience to his Majesty’s In¬ 
structions. 

To the Kings most Excellent Majesty, 

May it please your Majesty , 

Having lately rec d a letter from Josiah Hardy 
Esqr Governor of your Majesty’s Province of 
New Jersey, dated the 20th of Janry last, acquaint¬ 
ing Us amongst other things that he had granted 
a Commission to Robert Hunter Morris Esqr to 
be Chief Justice and also Commissions to two 
other Gentlemen to be second and third Judges 
of the supreme Court of Justice in that Province, 
during their good behaviour, it is our duty hum¬ 
bly to lay before your Majesty the annex’d ex¬ 
tract of so much of Mr Hardy’s letter as relates 
to this matter. 


PROBLEMS m 

. We have already in Our humble Representa¬ 
tion to your Majesty of the nth of November last 
so fully set forth Our Opinion of the impropriety 
of the Judges in the Plantations holding their Of¬ 
fices^ during good behaviour and the operation, 
w ch in the present state of those Plantations such 
a Constitution would have to lessen their just and 
proper dependance upon your Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment that it is unnecessary for Us to add any thing 
further upon that head, and your Majesty’s Gen¬ 
eral Instructions to all your Governors and those 
Instructions in particular which were grounded 
upon that Representation are so full and so pos¬ 
itive that We cannot offer any thing that may in 
the least degree extenuate so premeditated and 
unprecedented an Act of disobedience of your 
Majesty’s Governor of New Jersey, in a matter 
so essential to your Majesty’s interest and Service, 
not only in that Province but in all other your 
Majesty’s American Dominions. 

The appointing Mr Morris to be Chief Justice 
after the Contempt he had shown of your Maj- 
estys authority, by procuring a person who had 
been appointed to that Office in consequence of 
His late Majesty’s Warrant, to be superseded by 
a Judgment of that Court, in which he claimed 
to preside by a bare authority of the Governor, is 
alone such an example of misconduct, as does, in 
our opinion, render the Governor unworthy of 
the Trust your Majesty has conferred upon him. 
But aggravated as his Guilt is by the mode of the 
appointment and by the influence which it will 
necessary have in the neighbouring Provinces of 
Pennsylvania and New York, and particularly in 
the latter, where the utmost zeal and efforts of 
the Lieutt Governor has been hardly sufficient to 
restrain the intemperate zeal and indecent opposi¬ 
tion of the Assembly to your Majesty’s authority, 
and Royal Determination upon this point: It be¬ 
comes, under these Circumstances, our indispen- 
sible duty to propose that this Gentleman may be 
forthwith Recalled from his Government, as a 
necessary example to deter others in the’ same 
situation from like Acts of Disobedience to your 
Majesty’s Orders, and as a measure essentially nec¬ 
essary to support your Majesty’s just Rights and 
authority in the Colonies and to enable Us to do 
Our duty in the station your Majesty has been ~ 
graciously pleased to place Us in, and effectually 
to execute the Trust committed to Us. 

Which is most humbly submitted. 

Sandys E d Eliot 

Soame, Jenyns Geo: Rice 1 
E d Bacon John Roberts 

John Yorke 

Whitehall March 27th 1762 
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Letter from the Earl of Egremont to Governor 
Hardy—informing him of his removal from the 
Governorship of New Jersey. 

Whitehall Sept r n th 1762 

Gov r Hardy. 


Sir,' 


His Majesty having in consequence of the 


strong Representation of the Board of Trade to 
the King in Council, judged it expedient to put 
an End to your Commission of Governor of New 
Jersey; I am to acquaint you that His Majesty has 
been pleased to appoint William Franklin Esqr to 
succeed you in that office; and that Mr Franklin 
will repair to New Jersey, as soon as His Com¬ 
mission and Instructions can be expedited. 

I am &c 

Egremont 


The Disallowance of a Colonial Statute 


[A Virginia Act of Dec., ,1762—for relief of in¬ 
solvent debtors, for the effectual discovery and 
more equal distribution of their estates—is disal¬ 
lowed, in accordance with the Committee report 
of 9 July, agreeing with the Board of Trade rep¬ 
resentation of 6 July referred to them on 7 July, 
which set forth] that as this Act appeared to the 
said Lords Commissioners to affect the Property 
of British Creditors, they Communicated a Copy 
of it to the Principal Merchants of London trad¬ 
ing to Virginia, to the end, that if the Act should 
in their judgment be prejudicial to their Interests, 
they might have an opportunity of being heard 
against it. And that the said Lords Commissioners 
having accordingly been attended by several of 
the said Merchants in behalf of themselves and 
the Merchants of Bristol, and also by the Agent 
of the Colony, and having heard what each party 
had to offer in Objection to, and in support of the 
said Act, it appeared, that the Operation of this 
Act being not confined to Insolvents in Prison, 
but extended to Debtors in general, it was prin¬ 
cipally in the Nature and Spirit of a Bankrupt 
Law, which although just and equitable in its 
abstract principle, had always been found in its 
execution to afford such opportunities for fraudu¬ 
lent practices that even in this Country, where in 
most cases the whole number of Creditors are 
resident on the spot, it might well be doubted 
whether the fair Trader did not receive more 
detriment than benefit from such a Law; But in a 
Colony where it is computed that not above a 
tenth part of its Creditors reside, a Bankrupt Law 
had hitherto been deemed inadmissable on ac¬ 
count of the Injustice of its Operation with re¬ 
spect to the other Nine tenths of the Creditors 
residing in Great Britain. And that upon this Con¬ 
sideration, His late Majesty was pleased, in conse¬ 
quence of a Representation of the said Lords 
Commissioners dated the 29th of June 1758, to 
repeal an Act passed in the Province of the Massa- 
chusets Bay in 1757, for providing Remedy for 


Bankrupts and their Creditors. That exclusive of 
this general Objection to the Principle of the Act, 
as a Bankrupt Law, there were several of its Pro¬ 
visions which the said Merchants complained of as 
unequal to the Creditors in general, or injurious 
to themselves in particular, the most material of 
which were— 

First. That by this Act the Insolvent Debtor had 
it in his power to clear himself by a Voluntary 
Surrender of all his Effects, which the Creditors 
were obliged to accept; But that they had no 
means of compelling him to such Surrender, and 
therefore that the advantage was not reciprocal. 

Secondly. That within Ninety days after Sur¬ 
render, the Creditors resident in Virginia were, 
by Majority of Number (without regard to value 
as the English Law requires) to chuse two As¬ 
signees from amongst themselves, in which choice, 
the Creditors residing here could have no share. 

Thirdly. That these Assignees were within 
three months to sell the Debtors effects by Auc¬ 
tion, upon twelve months Credit; whereby the 
Recovery of the whole produce of such Sale was 
rendered precarious: And the Security of such 
part of it as might happen to be received was also 
endangered, by the want of any obligation on the 
Assignees to appoint a Treasurer (as is the prac¬ 
tice here) or to place it in other safe custody. 

Fourthly. That the Assignees were-to be al¬ 
lowed five per Cent, for their trouble, which was 
contrary to the practice of this Country and an 
unreasonable* diminution of the Insolvents effects, 
to the prejudice of his Creditors. 

Fifthly. That it was indeed Enacted that Credi¬ 
tors in Great Britain might transmit their Claims, 
duly proved, to their Agents, which being pro¬ 
duced at any time before the Dividend was made 
should be allowed; But as the Act also declared 
that the Debtor might disprove any Demand and 
the Assignees might set one debt against another, 
and allow no more than should appear to be due 
on the Ballance of such an Account, the Met- 
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chants apprehended that they were thereby ex¬ 
posed to the possibility of great injustice by mak¬ 
ing them Debtors for consignments, which though 
made, might never have been received, or at 
Prices, which the Commodities, though received, 
might never fetch. 

Sixthly. That the Assignees might make a Divi¬ 
dend at the end of the twelve months after Sale 
of the Debtors Estate, but they were obliged 
(except in the Case of extraordinary circum¬ 
stances in the recovery and Sale of the Insolvents 
effects) to make a final Dividend within Eighteen 
months after their appointment, and from thence¬ 
forth the Insolvent was made free and clear, 
whereby the British Creditor, if at this distance 
he should not have timely Notice of his Debtors 
Insolvency, or if his power* of Attorney should 
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miscarry, might frequently lose his whole debt. 

And lastly, that this Act gave to Insolvents an 
allowance of Poundage on their Dividends with¬ 
out Limitation of any certain sum, which was 
conceived to be highly unreasonable and in im¬ 
proper encouragement to run in Debt, and that 
though the British Statute of Bankruptcy allowed 
the Bankrupt a Poundage and at the same Rates 
yet it restrained the amount of that allowance to 
the sum of three hundred pounds. 

That for these Reasons the Principal Merchants 
of London and Bristol trading to Virginia, and 
the Merchants of Glasgow and Liverpoole (by 
Memorials presented to the said Lords Commis¬ 
sioners) had requested that this Act which took 
effect the 1st of June last, might not be suffered to 
continue in force. 


The Refusal of the Cape Breton Concession 


July 20, 1763 

[Reference to the Committee, and on 19 March 
by them to the Board of Trade, of the memorial 
of the Hon. William Howe on behalf of himself 
and other officers who served in America in the 
late war and are entitled under the proclamation 
to grants of land there:] being desirous to become 
Adventurers in Opening Coal Mines and En¬ 
deavouring to Establish a Colliery on the Island of 
Cape Breton for the better Supplying the several 
Colonies and Garrisons, on the Continent with 
Fuel, They humbly pray, that they may have 
granted to them (as their Allotment) a Tract of 
Land on the East shore of the aforesaid Island 
extending from the Point on the North side of 
Mire Bay to the South East side of the Entrance 
into the Labrador and Seven Miles Inland to be 
computed from the point and entrance above- 
mentioned and supposed to contain about fifty 
five thousand Acres, which Tract the Memorial¬ 
ists will settle with Inhabitants in the manner di¬ 
rected by his Majestys Royal Proclamation. 

[A memorial of Charles, Duke of Richmond, 
Lennox and Aubigny, for a grant in fee of Cape 
Breton Island to himself and others of the nobility 
and gentry , is referred to the Board of Trade. On 
18 May their report is referred to the Committee.] 

• [Order is given in accordance with the Com¬ 
mittee report of 21 May, agreeing with the Board 
of Trade, who represented] That was there no 
other Consideration in this matter than whether 
your Majesty should be graciously pleased to 
Grant the Island of Cape Breton to the Noble 
Memorialist as a Mark of your Royal favour and 
regard, we should not Hesitate to recommend to 


your Majesty to comply with his Graces request* 
but it is our Duty in the Station We are in, to 
consider the Publick Interest only, and to lay be¬ 
fore your Majesty such Plans as will in our Judg¬ 
ment most effectively conduce to the promoting 
and extending the Commerce of your Majestys 
Kingdoms by encouraging the speedy Settlement 
of those Valuable Territories and Islands Ceded 
and Confirmed to your Majesty by the late 
Treaty of Peace; Your Majesty has been pleased 
to approve the Opinion, which we humbly of¬ 
fered in our Representations upon the Earl of 
Lgmont’s Memorials, praying a Grant of the 
Island of St. John, to which We beg leave to re- 
« and as the great extent of the Grant then de- 
sired was one Principal Argument which induced 
us humbly to advise your Majesty not to Comply 
with his Lordships Proposal, the same Argument 
Operates more strongly upon our Judgment in 
the present Instance, as the Island of Cape Breton 
is very Considerably larger than that of St. John. 

J~ cannot therefore avoid giving our humble 
Advice to your Majesty, that the same Principles 
your Majesty has been pleased to direct to be 
pursued in the Granting your Majestys Lands in 
the Island of St. John, should be adopted in Grants 
to be made of Lands in the Island of Cape Breton. 

[Reference to the ^ommittee of a Board of 
Trade representation of 10 July on several pro¬ 
posals for working collieries in Cape Breton Is¬ 
land.] r 

[Order in accordance with the Committee re¬ 
port of 17 July, that the proposal of Sir Samuel 
Kludyer and his associates should be accepted as 
the most advantageous for his Majesty’s service, 
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and that the proposals, the Board of Trade repre¬ 
sentation, and the scheme of Joseph Guerish for 
the improvement of the coal mines in Nova Scotia, 
be referred to the Treasury for their opinion as 
to the manner and terms of the grant.] 

[Reference to the Committee of a Treasury 
report, a Board of Trade representation and other 
papers relating to several proposals for working 
coalmines in Cape Breton Island:] 

[Order in accordance with the Committee re¬ 
port of 29 Nov., agreeing with the Treasury, who 
represented] that in the late Grants of Lands in 
America Your Majesty had been advised to make 
an Express reservation of Mines of Coal which, 
although of less immediate and intrinsic Value 
than Gold, Silver and Copper, may yet, from 
other incidental Circumstances, and as a Material 
leading to Extensive manufactures, be consequen¬ 
tially and finally of as great, if not greater Na¬ 
tional Moment—That it has been the policy of 
this Century, to give large Bounties, upon the 
produce of pig and Bar Iron in Order to Divert 
the Colonies from the manufacture, that from the 
same Contemplation the Legislature has forbid the 
Erection of Slitting Mills in America, and that in 
Consequence of these Wise provisions, Iron is at 
present imported from the Colonies in the Ma¬ 
terial and returned to them in the Manufacture; 
That it appeared to them that it might seem a 
Sudden and Direct Contravention of this Excel¬ 
lent Policy, were they to advise Your Majesty to 
furnish America with the only possible means of 
Establishing a Manufacture, which Parliament has 
Exerted so much Authority and taken so many 
measures to' prevent, that it has been alledged to 
the said Lords Commissioners, that the Quality 
of the Cape Breton Coal is the same as the Coal of 
Scotland, and therefore unfit for the manufac¬ 
ture of Iron by the Hammer but that they had no 
Satisfactory Evidence of this Fact laid before 
them, and that one of the petitioners, in particular, 


being Examined to this essential point, answered 
with great Candour and Disinterestedness “that he 
thought more than probable, that Coal fit far any 
Manufacture, might be found in a Vein of such 
Extent as that of Cape Breton is represented to 
be.” That the Argument in the Representation 
of the Lords Commissioners of Trade and planta¬ 
tions, drawn from the high price of Coals in Eng¬ 
land seems to be a good Reason for preventing 
the Exportation of them to America, but does 
not touch the other, and, as they think, the higher 
Considerations which spring from the Nature of 

Commerce, and the Relation of the Colonies._ 

That as the prudence of the measure is equivocal, 
the object of Advantage proposed, but it is very 
Confined, in as much as the utmost Expectation of 
Revenue for five years, amounts to no more than 
twenty five thousand pounds and after that time 
it is supposed the profits may be doubled.—That 
having opened the Mines of Coal in Cape Breton, 
it might be very Difficult afterwards to refuse the 
same privilege upon equal necessity or Conven¬ 
ience alledged to other provinces, where Coal 
proper for the Hammer might meet the Bar and 
everything necessary for the Manufacture of Iron 
be found within the provinces themselves; that for 
these Reasons the said Lords Commissioners of 
Your Majestys Treasury are humbly of opinion 
that the opening Coal Mines in America to be 
worked at Large is in itself at least a Disputeable 
measure, in point of Expediency, an Innovation 
in the system hitherto pursued in the Regulation 
of the Colonies, too Doubtful in the principle, 
and too Delicate in the Consequences to be 
adopted and recommended by an office. 

[The Committee accordingly reported] that it 
will not be adviseable for Your Majesty at present 
to authorize or Encourage the opening Coal 
Mines to be Worked in the Island of Cape Breton 
and that all Petitions for that purpose ought to 
be dismissed. 


THE NAVIGATION ACTS 


Protection of its carrying trade was the cor¬ 
nerstone of British colonial policy. In the four 
decades between the First and the Fourth Nav¬ 
igation Acts, that policy was developed and 
made definite. The first act, 1660, primarily 
concerned with shipping, reflects England’s ef¬ 
fort to drive the Dutch from the carrying 
trade. All colonial produce was to be brought 


to England in British ships manned by crews 
at least three quarters of which were British. 
Certain enumerated colonial products—no¬ 
tably sugar, tobacco, indigo, ginger, and dye¬ 
stuffs—were to be carried only to British ports. 
Foreign goods in foreign bottoms must enter 
England directly from their country of origin. 
Three years later, a similar law announced 
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its purpose to keep the colonies in dependence 
and render them “more beneficial” to England 
in the employment of seamen, as a market for 
woolens, and as an entrepot for British com¬ 
merce. Careful provision was made for enforce¬ 
ment by the exaction of bonds and the require¬ 
ment that colonial governors take a “solemn 
oath” to abide by the law. In 1672, these pro¬ 
visions were further strengthened by the 
requirement of an export duty to be paid on 
enumerated commodities unless bonds were 
given that they would be brought to England. 
Though the Stuarts Jost their throne, their 
colonial policy was continued under William 
and Mary. Restrictions were even tightened, 
for Ireland was excluded from free trade with 
the colonies. 

While the Navigation Acts and their en¬ 
forcement did hamper colonial trade, they 
were generally considered a proper use of*Par- 
liament’s authority. Even Adam Smith consid¬ 
ered navigation laws a necessary exercise of 
national power, and deemed the British colonial 
policy justifiable. An English contemporary, 
Josiah Tucker, disagreed with him. The posi¬ 
tions of both these great advocates are pre¬ 
sented here. 

Adam Smith (1723-1790) was born in Scot¬ 
land and educated at Glasgow and Oxford. He 
prepared for the Anglican ministry, but relin¬ 
quished this intention to spend the rest of his 
life as professor of moral philosophy at Edin¬ 
burgh and as an independent student and 
writer. His great book, Inquiry into the Na¬ 
ture and Crises of the Wealth of Nations 
(Glasgow, 1776) was written over a ten-year 
period during which he held no teaching posi¬ 
tion. Smith broke with Mercantilism as a the¬ 
ory and as a public policy. To this extent, he 
and Locke are among the very first of our mod¬ 
em men in their understanding of the true role 
of liberty in society. But in the matter of colo¬ 
nial management, Smith hedged and ended by 
placing defense above opulence. Polemics 
aside, his description of the English colonial 
system is a very fair one. 
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The selection used here is from Book IV, 
chapters 7 and 8 of the Wealth of Nations. 

That the Dean of Gloucester Cathedral 
should have written the Four Tracts ... on 
Political and Commercial Subjects (1774) indi¬ 
cates the practical, turn which certain Chris¬ 
tians thinking had taken in the age of common 
sense. In his sermons, Josiah Tucker (1712- 
1 799 ) proved that commerce and true religion 
promote the same virtues and so supplement 
each other to the good of the community. In 
the tracts, he presents economic doctrines 
much resembling those of Adam Smith. Tucker 
denies the bullion theory of wealth, insists that 
only industry can make a country rich and as¬ 
serts that no political exertion, not all the fleets 
and armies of the world, can hold a nation’s 
markets if another nation can supply goods 
more cheaply. Wars for trade’s sake are use¬ 
less, therefore, and the mercantilist economics 
fallacious. Only saving, frugality, and moral 
conduct can make a nation economically flour¬ 
ishing. 

The first two tracts, which are more general 
in scope, were meant to be part of a text in 
political economy designed for the instruction 
of the Prince of Wales who was to be George 
III. Tucker gave up the plan when he found 
that any work presenting a “free, generous 
and impartial System of national Commerce” 
would have embarrassing political repercus¬ 
sions. The third and fourth tracts, based on the 
laissez-faire reasoning of the others, present 
Tucker’s idea of a proper colonial pblicy. Since 
freedom to trade where they wish is what the 
Northern colonies actually want,-the metrop¬ 
olis should allow that freedom, grant political 
independence if that is desired, and then con¬ 
clude a treaty of commerce with the new na¬ 
tion. The colonists will tire of their bargain, 
no doubt, but even if they do not. Tucker ar¬ 
gues, better free trade with an independent 
America than an attempt to keep her in sub¬ 
jection by force. An unsuccessful punitive ex¬ 
pedition will not help English business; a suc¬ 
cessful war ending in an attempt to govern the 
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continental colonies despotically will serve 
only to subvert English liberties. Peaceful sepa¬ 
ration, on the other hand, will save England 
the cost of colonial government and of boun¬ 
ties on colonial produce; it will not injure 
English trade, for even factious Americans are 
not fools enough to refuse jto buy in the best 
market; and it may ultimately lead to a volun¬ 
tary reunion as the weaker colonies seek Eng¬ 


lish protection against oppression from the 
stronger. 

Tucker’s third tract was written in the same 
year (1766) that Franklin was proclaiming the 
colonies’ complete loyalty; the fourth in 1774, 
before the fight at Concord. 

The selections used here are from the Third 
Tract and the Fourth Tract and are from the 
original English editions. 


The Wealth of Nations 

BY ADAM SMITH 


Book IV 

Every European nation has endeavoured more 
or less to monopolize to itself the commerce of its 
colonies, and, upon that account, has prohibited 
the ships of foreign nations from trading to them, 
and has prohibited them from importing Euro¬ 
pean goods from any foreign nation. But the 
manner in which this monopoly has been exer¬ 
cised in different nations has been very different. 

Some nations have given up the whole com¬ 
merce of their colonies to an exclusive company, 
to whom the colonies were obliged to sell the 
whole of their own surplus produce. It was the 
interest of the company, therefore, not only to 
sell the former as dear, and to buy the latter as 
cheap as possible, but to buy no more of the 
latter, even at this low price, than what they 
could dispose of for a very high price in Europe. 
It was their interest, not only to degrade in all 
cases the value of the surplus produce of the 
colony, but in many cases to discourage and keep 
down the natural increase of its quantity. Of all 
the expedients that can well be contrived to stunt 
the natural growth of a new colony, that of an 
exclusive company is undoubtedly the most ef¬ 
fectual. This, however, has been the policy of 
Holland, though their company, in the course of 
the present century, has given up in many re¬ 
spects the exertion of their exclusive privilege. 
This too was the policy of Denmark till the reign 
of the late king. It has occasionally been the policy 
of France, and of late, since 1755, after it had been 
abandoned by all other nations, on account of its 
absurdity, it has become the policy of Portugal 
with regard at least to two of the principal prov¬ 
inces of Brazil, Pernambuco and Marannon. 

Other nations, without establishing an exclusive 
company, have confined the whole commerce of 


their colonies to a particular port of the mother 
country, from whence no ship was allowed to 
sail, but either in a fleet and at a particular season, 
or, if single, in consequence of a particular licence, 
which in most cases was very well paid for. This 
policy opened, indeed, the trade of the colonies 
to all the natives of the mother country, provided 
they traded from the proper port, at the proper 
season, and in the proper vessels. But as all the 
different merchants, who joined their stocks in 
order to fit out those licensed vessels, would find 
it for their interest to act in concert, the trade 
which was carried on in this manner would neces¬ 
sarily be conducted very nearly upon the same 
principles as that of an exclusive company. The 
profit of those merchants would be almost equally 
exorbitant and oppressive. The colonies would 
be ill supplied, and would be obliged both to buy 
very dear, and to sell very cheap. This, however, 
till within these few years, had always been the 
policy of Spain, and the price of all European 
goods, accordingly, is said to have been enormous 
in the Spanish West Indies. . . . But it is chiefly 
in order to purchase European goods, that the 
colonies part with their own produce. The more, 
therefore, they pay for the one, the less they 
really get for the other, and the dearness of the 
one is the same thing with the cheapness of the 
other. The policy of Portugal is in this respect the 
same as the ancient policy of Spain, with regard 
to all its colonies, except Pernambuco and Maran¬ 
non, and with regard to these it has lately adopted 
a still worse. 

Other nations leave the trade of their colonies 
free to all their subjects, who may carry it on from 
all the different ports of the mother country, and 
who have occasion for no other licence than the 
common dispatches of the customhouse. In this 
case the number and dispersed situation of the 
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different traders renders it impossible for them 
to enter into any general combination, and their 
competition is sufficient to hinder them from 
making very exorbitant profits. Under so liberal 
a policy the colonies are enabled both to sell their 
own produce and to buy the goods of Europe at a 
reasonable price. But since the dissolution of the 
Plymouth company, when our colonies were but 
in their infancy, this has always been the policy 
of England. It has generally too been that of 
France, and has been uniformly so since the dis¬ 
solution of what, in England, is commonly called 
their Mississippi company. The profits of the 
trade, therefore, which France and England carry 
on with their colonies, though no doubt some¬ 
what higher than if the competition was free to 
all other nations, are* however, by no means ex¬ 
orbitant; and the price of European goods ac¬ 
cordingly is not extravagantly high in the greater 
part of the colonies of either of those nations. 

In the exportation of their own surplus produce 
too, it is only with regard to certain commodities 
that the colonies of Great Britain are confined to 
the market of the mother country. These com¬ 
modities having been enumerated in the act of 
navigation and in some other subsequent acts have 
upon that account been called enumerated com¬ 
modities , 1 The rest are called non-enumerated; 
and may be exported directly to other countries, 
provided it is in British or Plantation ships, of 
which the owners and three-fourths of the mari¬ 
ners are British subjects. 

Among the non-enumerated commodities are 
some of the most important productions of Amer¬ 
ica and the West Indies; grain of all sorts, lumber, 
salt provisions, fish, sugar and rum. 

Grain is naturally the first and principal object 
of the culture of all new colonies. By allowing 
them a very extensive market for it, the law en¬ 
courages them to extend this culture much be¬ 
yond the consumption of a thinly inhabited coun¬ 
try, and thus to provide beforehand an ample 
subsistence for a continually increasing popula¬ 
tion. r r 

In a country quite covered with wood, where 
timber consequently is of little or no value, the 
expense of clearing the ground is the principal 
obstacle to improvement. By allowing the colonies 
a very extensive market for their lumber, the law 
endeavours to facilitate improvement by raising 
the price of a commodity which would otherwise 
be of little value, and thereby enabling them to 

1 The commodities originally enumerated in 12 Car. II. 
c. 18, sec. 18, were sugar, tobacco, cotton-wool, indigo, 
ginger, fustic, and other dyeing woods. 
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make some profit of what would otherwise be 
mere expence. 

In a country neither half-peopled nor , half- 
cultivated, cattle naturally multiply beyond the 
consumption of the inhabitants, and are often 
upon that account of little or no value. But it is 
necessary, it has already been shewn, that the price 
of cattle should bear a certain proportion to that 
of corn before the greater part of the lands of 
any country can be improved. By allowing to 
American cattle, in all shapes, dead and alive, 
a very extensive market, the law endeavours to 
raise the value of a commodity of which the high 
price is so very essential to improvement. The 
good effects of this liberty, however, must be 
somewhat diminished by the 4th of George III. 
c. 15 which puts hides and skins among the enu¬ 
merated commodities^ and thereby tends to re¬ 
duce the value of American cattle. 

To increase the shipping and naval power of 
Great Britain, by the extension of the fisheries of 
our colonies, is an object which the legislature 
seems to have had almost constantly in view. 
Those fisheries, upon this account, have had all 
the encouragement which freedom can give them, 
and they have flourished accordingly. The New 
England fishery in particular was, before the late 
disturbances, one of the most important, perhaps, 
in the world. The whale-fishery which, notwith¬ 
standing an extravagant bounty, is in Great Brit¬ 
ain carried on to so little purpose, that in the 
opinion of many people (which I do not, how¬ 
ever, pretend to warrant) the whole produce 
does not much exceed the value of the bounties 
which are annually paid for it, is in New England 
carried on without any bounty to a very great ex¬ 
tent. Fish is one of the principal articles with 
which the North Americans trade to Spain, 
Portugal and the Mediterranean. 

Sugar was originally an enumerated commodity 
which could be exported only to Great Britain. 
But m 1731, upon a representation of the sugar- 
planters, its exportation was permitted to all parts 
of the world. The restrictions, however, with 
which this liberty was granted, joined to the high 
price of sugar in Great Britain, have rendered it, 
in a great measure, ineffectual. Great Britain and 
her colonies still continue to be almost the sole 
market for all the sugar produced in the British 
plantations. Their consumption increases so fast, 
that, though in consequence of the increasing 
improvement of Jamaica, as well as of the Ceded 
Islands, the importation of sugar has increased 
very greatly within these twenty years, the ex¬ 
portation to foreign countries is said to be not 
much greater than before. 
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Rum is a very important article in the trade 
which the Americans carry on to the coast of 
Africa, from which they bring back negroe slaves 
in return. 

If the whole surplus produce of America in 
grain of all sorts, in salt provisions, and in fish, 
had been put into the enumeration, and thereby 
forced into the market of Great Britain, it would 
have interfered too much with the produce of the 
industry of our own people. It was probably not 
so much from any regard to the interest of Amer¬ 
ica, as from a jealousy of this interference, that 
those important commodities have not only been 
kept out of the enumeration, but that the im¬ 
portation into Great Britain of all grain except 
rice, and of salt provisions, has, in the ordinary 
state of the law, been prohibited. 

The non-enumerated commodities could origi¬ 
nally be exported to all parts of the world. Lum¬ 
ber and rice, having been once put into the enu¬ 
meration, when they were afterwards taken out 
of it, were confined, as to the European market, 
to the countries that lie south of Cape Finisterre. 
By the 6th of George III. c. 52. all non-enumerated 
commodities were subjected to the like restric¬ 
tion. The parts of Europe which lie south of Cape 
Finisterre, are not manufacturing countries, and 
we were less jealous of the colony ships carrying 
home from them any manufactures which could 
interfere with our own. 

The enumerated commodities are of two sorts: 
first, such as are either the peculiar produce of 
America, or as cannot be produced, or at least 
are not produced, in the mother country. Of this 
kind are, molasses, coffee, cacao-nuts, tobacco, 
pimento, ginger, whale fins, raw silk, cotton-wool, 
beaver, and' other peltry of America, indigo, fus¬ 
tic, and other dyeing woods: secondly, such as 
are not the peculiar produce of America, but 
which are and may be produced In the mother 
country, though not in such quantities as to sup¬ 
ply the greater part of her demand, which is 
principally supplied from foreign countries. Of 
this kind are all naval stores, masts, yards, and 
bowsprits, tar, pitch, and turpentine, pig and bar 
iron, copper ore, hides and skins, pot and pearl 
ashes. The largest importation of commodities 
of the first kind could not discourage the growth 
or interfere with the sale of any part of the 
produce of the mother country. By confining 
them to the home market, our merchants, it was 
expected, would not only be enabled to buy them 
cheaper in the Plantations, and consequently to 
sell them with a better profit at home, but to 
establish between the Plantations and foreign 
countries an advantageous carrying trade, of 


which Great Britain was necessarily to be the 
center or emporium, as the European country 
into which those commodities were first to be 
imported. The importation of commodities of the 
second kind might be so managed, too, i t Was 
supposed, as to interfere, not with the sale of 
those of the same kind which were produced at 
home, but with that of those which were imported 
from foreign countries; because, by means of 
proper duties, they might be rendered always 
somewhat dearer than the former, and yet a good 
deal cheaper than the latter. By confining such 
commodities to the home market, therefore, it was 
proposed to discourage the produce, not of Great 
Britain, but of some foreign countries with which 
the balance of trade was believed to be unfavour¬ 
able to Great Britain. 

The prohibition of exporting from the colonies, 
to any other country but Great Britain, masts, 
yards, and bowsprits, tar, pitch, and turpentine, 
naturally tended to lower the price of timber in 
the colonies”, and consequently to increase the 
expence of clearing their lands, the principal 
obstacle to their improvement. But about the be¬ 
ginning erf the present century, in 1703, the pitch 
and tar company of Sweden endeavoured to raise 
the price of their commodities to Great Britain, 
by prohibiting their exportation, except in their 
own ships, at their own price, and in such quanti¬ 
ties as they thought proper. 2 In order to counter¬ 
act this notable piece of merchantile policy, and 
to render herself as much as possible independent, 
not only of Sweden, but of all the other northern 
powers, Great Britain gave a bounty upon the 
importation of naval stores from America and the 
effect of this bounty was to raise the price of 
timber in America, much more than the confine¬ 
ment to the home market could lower it; and as 
both regulations were enacted at the same time, 
their joint effect was rather to encourage than to 
discourage the clearing of land in America. 

Though pig and bar iron too have been put 
among the enumerated commodities, yet as, when 
imported from America, they are exempted from 
considerable duties to which they are subject 
when imported from any other country, 3 the one 
part of the regulation contributes more to en¬ 
courage the erection of furnaces in America, than 
the other to discourage it. There is no manu¬ 
facture which occasions so great a consumption 
of wood as a furnace, or which can contribute so 
much to the clearing of a country over-grown 
with it. 

The tendency of some of these regulations tp 
2 Anderson, Commerce , a.d. 1703. 

8 23 Geo. II., c. 29. 
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raise the value of timber in America, and thereby 
to facilitate the clearing of the land, was neither, 
perhaps, intended nor understood by the legis¬ 
lature. Though their beneficial effects, however, 
have been in this respect accidental, they have 
not upon that account been less real. 

The most perfect freedom of trade is permitted 
between the British colonies of America and the 
West Indies, both in the enumerated and in the 
non-enumerated commodities. Those colonies are 
now become so populous and thriving, that each 
of them finds in some of the others a great and 
extensive market for every part of its produce. 
All of them taken together, they make a great in¬ 
ternal market for the produce of one another. 

The liberality of England, however, towards 
the trade of her colonies has been confined chiefly 
to what concerns the market for their produce, 
either in its rude state, or in what may be called 
the very first stage of manufacture. The more 
advanced, or more refined manufactures even of 
the colony produce, the merchants and manu¬ 
facturers of Great Britain chuse to reserve to 
themselves, and have prevailed upon the legis¬ 
lature to prevent their establishment in the colo-* 
nies, sometimes by high duties, and sometimes 
by absolute prohibitions. . . . 

While Great Britain encourages in America the 
manufactures of pig and bar iron, by exempting 
them from duties to which the like commodities 
are subject when imported from any other coun¬ 
try, she imposes an absolute prohibition upon the 
erection of steel furnaces and slit-mills in any of 
her American plantations. 4 She will not suffer 
her colonists to work on those more refined 
manufactures even for their own consumption; 
but insists upon their purchasing of her merchants 
and manufacturers all goods of this kind which 
they have occasion for. 

She prohibits the exportation from one prov¬ 
ince to another by water, and even the carriage 
by land upon horseback or in a cart, of hats, of 
wools and woollen goods, 5 of the produce of 
America; a regulation which effectually prevents 
the establishment of any manufacture of such 
commodities for distant sale, and confines the in¬ 
dustry of her colonists in this way to such coarse 
and household manufactures, as a private family 
commonly makes for its own use, or for that of 
some of its neighbors in the same province. 

. prohibit a great people, however, from mak¬ 
ing all that they can of every part of their own 
produce, or from employing their stock and in- 
4 23 Geo. II., c. 29. 

° **** under * Geo * IL » c - 22 J wools under 10 and* n 
William III., c. 10. 
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dustry in the way that they judge most advan¬ 
tageous to themselves, is a manifest violation of 
the most sacred rights of mankind. Unjust, how¬ 
ever, as such prohibitions may be, they have not 
hitherto been very hurtful to the colonies. Land 
is still so cheap, and, consequently, labour so dear 
among them, that they can import from the 
mother country, almost ail the more refined or 
more advanced manufactures cheaper than they 
could make them for themselves. Though they 
had not, therefore, been prohibited from estab¬ 
lishing such manufactures, yet in their present 
state of improvement, a regard to their own in¬ 
terest would, probably, have prevented them 
from doing so. In their present state of improve¬ 
ment, those prohibitions, perhaps, without cramp¬ 
ing their industry, or restraining it from any em¬ 
ployment to which it would have gone of its own 
accord, are only impertinent badges of slavery 
imposed upon them, without any sufficient reason, 
by the groundless jealousy of the merchants and 
manufacturers of the mother country. In a more 
advanced state they might be really oppressive 
and insupportable. 

Great Britain, too, as she confines to her own 
market some of the most important productions 
of the colonies, so in compensation she gives to 
some of them an advantage in that market; some¬ 
times by imposing higher duties upon the like 
productions when imported from other coun¬ 
tries, and sometimes by giving bounties upon their 
importation from the colonies. In the first way 
she gives an advantage in the home-market to the 
sugar, tobacco, and iron of her own colonies, and 
in the second to their raw silk, to their hemp and 
flax, to their indigo, to their naval-stores, and to 
their building-timber. This second way of en- 
cou raging the colony produce by bounties upon 
importation, is, so far as I have been able to learn, 
peculiar to Great Britain. The first is not. Portugal 
does not content herself with imposing higher 
duties upon the importation of tobacco from any 
other country, but prohibits it under the severest 
penalties. 

With regard to the importation of goods from 
Europe, England has likewise dealt more liberally 
with her colonies than any other nation. 

Great Britain allows a part, almost always the 4 
half, generally a larger portion, and sometimes 
the whole of the duty which is paid upon the 
importation of foreign goods, to be drawn back 
upon their exportation to any foreign country. 
No independent foreign country, it was easy to 
foresee, would receive them if they came to it 
loaded with the heavy duties to which almost all 
foreign goods are subjected on their importation 
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into Great Britain. Unless, therefore, some part of 
those duties was drawn back upon exportation, 
there was an end of the carrying trade; a trade 
so much favoured by the mercantile system. 

Our colonies, however, are by no means inde¬ 
pendent foreign countries; and Great Britain hav¬ 
ing assumed to herself the exclusive right of sup¬ 
plying them with all goods from Europe, might 
have forced them (in the same manner as other 
countries have done their colonies) to receive 
such goods, loaded with all the same duties which 
they paid in the mother country. But, on the 
contrary, till 1763, the same drawbacks were paid 
upon the exportation of the greater part of foreign, 
goods to our colonies as to any independent 
foreign country. In 1763, by the 4th of Geo. III. 
c. 15. this indulgence was a good deal abated, and 
it was enacted, “That no part of the duty called 
the old subsidy should.be drawn back for any 
goods of the growth, production, or manufacture 
of Europe or the East Indies, which should be 
exported from this kingdom to any British colony 
or plantation in America; wines, white callicoes 
and muslins excepted.” Before this law, many 
different sorts of foreign goods might have been 
bought cheaper in the plantations than in the 
mother country; and some may still. 

Of the greater part of the regulations concern¬ 
ing the colony trade, the merchants who carry it 
on, it must be observed, have been the principal 
advisers. We must not wonder, therefore, if, in 
the greater part of them, their interest has been 
more considered than either that of the colonies 
or that of the mother country. In their exclusive 
privilege of supplying the colonies with all the 
goods which they wanted from Europe, and of 
purchasing all such parts of their surplus produce 
as could not interfere with any of the trades 
which they themselves carried on at home, the 
interest of the colonies was sacrificed to the in¬ 
terest of those merchants. In allowing the same 
drawbacks upon the re-exportation of the greater 
part of European and East India goods to the 
colonies, as upon their re-exportation to any in¬ 
dependent country, the interest of the mother 
country was sacrificed to it, even according to the 
mercantile ideas of that interest. It was for the 
interest of the merchants to pay as little as pos¬ 
sible for the foreign goods which they sent to 
the colonies, and consequently, to get back as 
much as possible of the duties which they ad¬ 
vanced upon their importation into Great Britain. 
They might thereby be enabled to sell in the 
colonies, either the same quantity of goods with 
a grfater profit, or a greater quantity with the 
same profit, and, consequently, to gain something 


either in the one way or the other. It was, like¬ 
wise, for the interest of the colonies to get all 
such goods as cheap and in as great abundance as 
possible. But this might not always be for the in¬ 
terest of the mother country. She might fre¬ 
quently suffer both in her revenue, by giving back 
a great part of the duties which had been paid 
upon the importation of such goods; and i n her 
manufactures, by being undersold in the colony 
market, in consequence of the easy terms upon 
which foreign manufactures * could be carried 
thither by means of those drawbacks. The prog¬ 
ress of the linen manufacture of Great Britain 
it is commonly said, has been a good deal re¬ 
tarded by the drawbacks upon the re-exportation 
of German linen to the American colonies. 

The exclusive trade of the mother countries 
tends to diminish, or, at least, to keep down be¬ 
low what they would otherwise rise to, both the 
enjoyments and industry of all those nations in 
general, and of the American colonies in particu¬ 
lar. It is a dead weight upon the action of one of 
the great springs which puts into motion a great 
part of the business of mankind. By rendering the 
colony produce dearer in all other countries, it 
lessens its consumption, and thereby cramps the 
industry of the colonies, and both the enjoyments 
and the industry of all other countries, which both 
enjoy less when they pay more for what they 
enjoy, and produce less when they get less for 
what they produce. By rendering the produce of 
all other countries dearer in the colonies, it 
cramps, in the same manner, the industry of all 
other countries, and both the enjoyments and the 
industry of the colonies. It is a clog which, for 
the supposed benefit of some particular countries, 
embarrasses the pleasures, and encumbers the in¬ 
dustry of all other countries; but of the colonies 
- more than of any other. It not only excludes, as 
much as possible, all other countries from one 
particular market; but it confines, as much as 
possible, the colonies to one particular market: 
and the difference is very great between being 
excluded from one particular market, when all 
others are open, and being confined to one par¬ 
ticular market, when all others are shut up. The 
surplus produce of the colonies, however, is the 
original source of all that increase of enjoyments 
and industry which Europe derives from the dis¬ 
covery and colonization of America; and the 
exclusive trade of the mother countries tends to 
render this source much less abundant than it 
otherwise would be. . . . 

To found a great empire for the sole purpose 
of raising up a people of customers, may at first 
appear a project fit only for a nation of shop- 
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keepers. It is, however, a project altogether unfit 
for a nation of shopkeepers; but extremely fit 
for a nation whose government is influenced by 
shopkeepers. Such statesmen, and such statesmen 
only, are capable of fancying that they will find 
some advantage in employing the blood and treas¬ 
ure of their fellow-citizens to found and maintain 
such an empire. Say to a shopkeeper, Buy me a 
good estate, and I shall always buy my clothes 
at your shop, even though I should pay somewhat 
dearer than what I can have them for at other 
shops; and you will not find him very forward to 
embrace your proposal. But should any other 
person buy you such an estate, the shopkeeper 
would be much obliged to your benefactor if he 
would enjoin you to buy all your clothes at his 
shop. England purchased for some of her sub¬ 
jects, who found themselves uneasy at home, a 
great estate in a distant country. The price, in¬ 
deed, was very small, and instead of thirty years 
purchase, the ordinary price of land in the present 
times, it amounted to little more than the expence 
of the different equipments which made the first 
discovery, reconnoitred the coast, and took a 
fictitious possession of the country. The land was 
good and of great extent, and the cultivators hav¬ 
ing plenty of good ground to work upon, and be¬ 
ing for some time at liberty to sell their produce 
where they pleased, became in the course of little 
more than thirty or forty years (between 1620 
and 1660) so numerous and thriving a people, 
that the shopkeepers and other traders of England 
wished to secure to themselves the monopoly of 
their custom. Without pretending, therefore, that 
they had paid any part, either of the original 
purchase-money, or of the subsequent expence of 
improvement, they petitioned the parliament that 
the cultivators of America might for the future 
be confined to their shop; first, for buying all the 
goods which they wanted from Europe; and, 
secondly, for selling all such parts of their own 
produce as those traders might find it convenient 
to buy. For they did not find it convenient to 
buy every part of it. Some parts of it imported 
into England might have interfered with some of 
the trades which they themselves carried on at 
home. Those particular parts of it, therefore, they 
were willing that the colonists should sell where 
they could; the farther off the better; and upon 
that account proposed that their market should 
be confined to the countries south of Cape Finis- 
terre. A clause in the famous act of navigation 
established this truly shopkeeper proposal into,, 
a law. 

The maintenance of this monopoly has hitherto 
been the principal, or more properly perhaps the 


sole end and purpose of the dominion which 
Great Britain assumes over her colonies. In the 
exclusive trade, it is supposed, consists the great 
advantage of provinces, which have never yet 
afforded either revenue or military force for the 
support of the civil government, or the defence 
of the mother country. The monopoly is the prin¬ 
cipal badge of their dependency, and it is the sole 
fruit which has hitherto been gathered from that 
dependency. Whatever expence Great Britain lias 
hitherto laid out in maintaining this dependency, 
has really been laid out in order to support this 
monopoly. The expence of the ordinary peace 
establishment of the colonies amounted, before 
the commencement of the present disturbances, 
to the pay of twenty regiments of foot; to the 
expence of the artillery, stores, and extraordinary 
provisions with which it was necessary to supply 
them; and to the expence of a very considerable 
naval force which was constantly kept up, in 
order to guard, from the smuggling vessels of 
other nations, the immense eoasrVif North Amer¬ 
ica, and that of our West Indian islands. The 
whole expence of this peace establishment was a 
charge upon the revenue of Great Britain, and 
was, at the same rime, the smallest part of what 
the dominion of the colonies has cost the mother 
country. If we would know the amount of the 
whole, we must add to the annual expence of 
this peace establishment the interest of the sums 
which, in consequence of her considering her 
colonies as provinces subject to her dominion. 
Great Britain has upon different occasions laid 
out upon their defence. We must add to it, in 
particular, the whole expencc of the late war, anti 
a great part of that of the war which preceded it. 
"I he late war was altogether a colony quarrel, 
and the whole expence of it, in whatever part of 
the world it may have been laid out, whether in 
Germany or the Hast Indies, ought justly m be 
stated to the account of the colonies. It amounted 
to more than ninety millions sterling, including 
not only the new debt which was contracted, but 
the two shillings in the pound additional land' tax, 
and the sums which were every year borrowed 
from the sinking fund. The Spanish' war which be- 
gan in 1739, was principally a colony quarrel. Its 
principal object was to prevent the search of the 
colony ships which carried on a contraband trade 
with the Spanish maim This whole ex pence is, in 
reality, a bounty which was given in order 1 to 
support a monopoly. The pretended purpose of 
it was to encourage the manufactures, and to 
increase the commerce of Great Britain, But its 
real effect has been to raise the rate of mercantile 
profit, and to enable our merchants to turn into a 
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branch of trade, of which the returns are more 
slow and distant than those of the greater part of 
other trades, a greater proportion of their capital 
than they otherwise would have done; two events 
which if a bounty could have prevented, it might 
perhaps have been very well worth while to give 
such a bounty. 

Under the present system of management, 
therefore. Great Britain derives nothing but loss 
from the dominion which she assumes over her 
colonies. 

To propose that Great Britain should volun- 
tarily give up all authority over her colonies, and 
leave them to elect their own magistrates, to enact 
their own laws, and to make peace and war as they 
might think proper, would be to propose such a 
measure as never was and never will be adopted, 
by any nation in the world. No nation ever volun¬ 
tarily gave up the dominion of any province, how 
troublesome soever it might be to govern it, and 
how small soever the revenue which it afforded 
might be in proportion to the expence which it 
occasioned. Such sacrifices, though they might 
frequently be agreeable to the interest, are always 
mortifying to the pride of every nation, and what 
is perhaps of still greater consequence, they are 
always contrary to the private interest of the 
governing part of it, who would thereby be de¬ 
prived of the disposal of many places of trust and 
profit, of many opportunities of acquiring wealth 

» 

Tract 

BY JOSIAH 

. . . Upon the whole therefore, what is the Cause 
of such an amazing Outcry as you raise at present? 
—Not the Stamp Duty itself; all the World are 
agreed on that Head; and none can be so’ ignorant, 
or so stupid, as not to see, that this is a mere Sham 
and Pretence. What then are the real Grievances, 
seeing that the Things which you alledge are only 
the pretended ones? Why, some of you are ex¬ 
asperated against the Mother Country, on account 
of the Revival of certain Restrictions laid upon 
their Trade:—I say, a 1 Revival; for the same 

1 Ever since the Discovery of America, it has been the 
System of every European Power, which had Colonies 
m that Part of the World, to confine (as far as Laws 
can confine) the Trade of the Colonies to the Mother 
Country, and to exclude all others, under the Penalty 
of Confiscation, <&c* from partaking in it. Thus, the 
Trade of "the Spanish Colonies is confined by Law 

to Old Spain ,—the Trade of the Brazils to Portugal, _ 

the Trade of Martinico and the other French Colonies 
to Old France } —and the Trade of Curacoa and Suri- 


and distinction, which the possession of the most 
turbulent, and, to the great body of the people, 
the most unprofitable province seldom fads to 
afford. The most visionary enthusiast would 
scarce be capable of proposing such a measure 
with any serious hopes at least of its ever being 
adopted. If it was adopted, however, Great Brit¬ 
ain would not only be immediately freed from 
the whole annual expence of the peace establish¬ 
ment of the colonies, but might settle with them 
such a treaty of commerce as would effectually 
secure to her a free trade, more advantageous to 
the great body of the people, though less so to 
the merchants, than the monopoly which she at 
present enjoys. By thus parting good friends, the 
natural affection of the colonies to the mother 
country, which, perhaps, our late dissensions have 
well nigh extinguished, would quickly revive. It 
might dispose them not only to respect, for whole 
centuries together, that treaty of commerce which 
they had concluded with us at parting, but to 
favour us in war as well as in trade, and, instead of 
turbulent and factious subjects, to become our 
most faithful, affectionate, and generous allies; 
and the same sort of parental affection on the one 
side, and filial respect on the other, might re¬ 
vive between Great Britain and her colonies, 
which used to subsist between those of ancient 
Greece and the mother city from which they de¬ 
scended. 

Ill ■ 

TUCKER 

Restrictions have been the standing Rules of Gov¬ 
ernment from the Beginning; though not enforced 
at all Times with equal Strictness. During the late 
War, you Americans could not import the Manu¬ 
factures of other Nations (which it is your con¬ 
stant Aim to do, and the Mother Country always 
to prevent) so conveniently as you can in Times 
of Peace; and therefore, there was no Need of 
watching you so narrowly, as far as that Branch 
of Trade was concerned. But immediately upon 
the Peace, the various Manufactures of Europe, 

nam to Holland. But in one Instance the Hollanders 
make an Exception (perhaps a wise one) viz. in the 
Cafe of Eustatia, which is open to all the World. 
Now, that the English thought themselves entitled 
to the same Right over their Colonies, which other 
Nations claim over theirs, and that they exercised 
the same Right by making what Regulations they 
pleased, may be seen by the following Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment, viz. 12 of Car. II. Chap. 18.—15 of Car. II. Ch. 7. 
—22 and 23 of C. II. Ch. 26.—25 of C. II. Ch. 7.-7 
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particularly those of France , which could not 
find Vent before, were spread, as it were, over 
all your Colonies, to the prodigious Detriment of 
your Mother Country; and therefore our late Set 
of Ministers acted certainly right, in putting in 
Force the Laws of their Country, in order to 
check this growing Evil. If in so doing, they 
committed any Error; or, if the Persons to whom 
the Execution of these Laws were intrusted, ex¬ 
ceeded their Instructions; there is no Doubt to 
be made, but that all this will be rectified by the 
present Administration. And having done that, 
they will have done all that in Reason you can 
expect from them. But alas! the Expectations of 
an American carry him much further: For he will 
ever complain and smuggle, and smuggle and 
complain, ’till all Restraints are removed, and ’till 
he can both buy and sell, whenever, and where¬ 
soever he pleases. Any thing short of this, is still a 
Grievance, a Badge of Slavery, an Usurpation 
on the natural Rights and Liberties of a free 
People, and I know not how many bad Things 
besides. 

But, my good Friend, be assured, that these 
are Restraints, which neither the present, nor 
any future Ministry can exempt you from. They 
are the standing Laws of the Kingdom; and God 
forbid, that we should allow that dispensing 
Power to our Ministers, which we so justly deny 
to our Kings. In short, while you are a Colony, 
you must be subordinate to the Mother Country. 
These are the Terms and Conditions, on which 
you were permitted to make your first Settle¬ 
ments: They are the Terms and Conditions on 
which you alone can be entitled to the Assistance 
and Protection of Great-Britain; —they are also 
the fundamental Lam of the Realm;—and I will 
add further, that if we are obliged to pay many 
Bounties for the Importation of your Goods, and 
are excluded from purchasing such Goods, in 
other Countries (where we might purcha.se them 
on much cheaper Terms) in order to promote 
your Interest;—by Parity of Reason you ought to 
be subject to the like Exclusions, in order to pro- 


and 8 of Will. III. Ch. 22.—10 and n of W. III. Ch. 21. 
—3 and 4 of Ann. Ch. 5 and 10.—8 of Ann. Ch. 13.— 
12 of Ann. Ch. 9.—1 of G. 1. Ch. 26.-3 of G. I. Ch. 21. 
—8 of G. I. Ch. 15 and 18.—n of G. L Ch. 29.— 12 
of G. I. Ch. 5.—2 of G. II. Ch. 28 and 35.-3 of G. II. 
Ch. 28.-4 of G. II. Ch. 15.-5 of G. II. Ch. 7 and 9. 
—6 of G. II. Ch. 13.—8 of G. II. Ch. 18.—n of G. IL 
Ch. 29.—12 of G. II. Ch. 30.—13 of G. II. Ch. 4 and 7.— 
15 an d 16 of G. II. Ch. 23.—with many others of a 
later Date. I might also mention the Laws made in 
the Reign of his present Majesty; but as these Laws 
are now the Point Controversy, I forbear. 
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mote ours. This then being the Case, do not ex¬ 
pect, from the present Ministry, that which is 
impossible for any Set of Ministers to grant. All 
that they can do, is to connive a while at your un¬ 
lawful Proceedings. But this can be but of short 
Duration: For as soon as ever fresh Remon¬ 
strances are made by the British Manufacturers, 
and British Merchants, the Ministry must renew 
the Orders of their Predecessors; they must en¬ 
force the Laws; they must require Searches, and 
Confiscations to be made; and then the present 
Ministers will draw upon themselves, for doing 
their Duty, just the same Execrations, which you 
now bestow upon the last. 

So much as to your first C Irievance; and as to 
your second, it is, beyond Doubt, of a Nature 
still worse. For many among you are sorely con¬ 
cerned, That they cannot pay their British Debts 
with an American Sponge. This is an intolerable 
Grievance; and they long for the Dav when they 
shall be freed from this galling Chain. Our Mer¬ 
chants in London , Bristol , Liverpool , Glasgou\ 
&c. &c. perfectly understand your many I lints 
and Inuendoes to us, on this Head. But*indeed, 
lest we should be so dull as nor to comprehend 
your Meaning, you have spoken out, and proposed 
an open Association against paying your just 
Debts. Had our Debtors in any other Part of the 
Globe, had the French or Spaniards proposed the 
like (and surely they have all at least an equal 
Right) what Name would you have given to such 
Proceedings?—But I forget: You are not the faith* 
less French or Spaniards: You are ourselves: You 
are honest Englishmen. 

Your third Grievance is the Sovereign?v of 
Great-Britain. For you want to be independent: 
You wish to be an Empire by itself, and to be no 
longer the Province ol another. This Spirit is up 
permost; and this Principle is visible in all your 
Speeches, and alt your Writings, even when you 
take some Pains to disguise it.- ■■“What! an Islam!! 
A Spot such as this to command the great and 
mighty Continent of North-Amerka! Preposter¬ 
ous! A Continent, whose Inhabitants double every 
five and twenty Years! Who therefore, within a 
Century and an I lalf will Le upwards of an hun¬ 
dred and twenty Millions ol SoulsG Forbid it 
Patriotism, forbid it Polities, that stick a great and 
mighty Empire as this, should be held in Subjec¬ 
tion by the paltry Kingdom of Great Britain! 
Rather let the Seat of Empire be transferred; and 
let it be fixt, where it ought to be, vk. in Great 
America /” 

Now, my good Friend, 1 will nor stay to dis¬ 
pute with vou the Calculations, on which your 
Orators, Philosophers, and Politicians have,' for 
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some Years past, grounded these extravagant Con¬ 
ceits (though I think the Calculations themselves 
both false, and absurd); but I will only say, that 
while we have the Power, we may command your 
Obedience, if we please: And that it will be Time 
enough for you to propose the making us a Prov¬ 
ince to America, when you shall find yourselves 
able to execute the Project. 

In the mean Time, the great Question is, What 
Course are we to take? And what are we to do 
with you, before you become this great and for¬ 
midable People?—Plain and evident it is by the 
whole Tenor of your Conduct, that you en¬ 
deavour, with all your Might, to drive us tp Ex¬ 
tremities. For no Kind of Outrage, or Insult, is 
omitted on your Part, that can irritate Individ¬ 
uals, or provoke a Government to chastise the 
Insolence, not to say the Rebellion of its Subjects; 
and you do not seem at all disposed to leave Room 
for an Accommodation. In short, the Sword is 
the only Choice, which you will permit us to 
make; unless we will chuse to give you entirely 
up, and subscribe a Recantation. Upon those 
Terms indeed, you will deign to acknowledge 
the Power and Authority of a British Parliament; 
—that is, you will allow,'that we have a Right and 
a Power to give you Bounties, and to pay your 
Expences; but no other. A strange Kind "of Al¬ 
legiance this! And the first that has ever yet ap¬ 
peared in the History of Mankind! 

However, this being the Case, shall we now 
compel you, by Force of Arms, to do your Duty? 

Shall we procrastinate your Compulsion?—Or 
shall we entirely give you up, and have no other 
Connections with you, than if you had been so 
many Sovereign States, or Independent King¬ 
doms? One or other of these three will probably 
be resolved upon: And if it should be the first, I 
do not think that we have any Cause to fear the 
Event, or to doubt of Success. 

For though your Populace may rob and plunder 
the Naked and Defenceless, this will not do the 
Business when a regular Force is brought against 
them. And a British Army, which performed so 
many brave Actions in Germany, will hardly fly 
before an American Mob; not to mention that our 
Officers and Soldiers, who passed several Cam¬ 
paigns with your Provincials in America, saw 
nothing either in their Conduct, or their Courage, 
which could inspire them with a Dread of seeing 
the Provincials a second Time.—Neither should 
we have the least Cause to suspect the Fidelity of 
our Troops, any more than their Bravery,— not¬ 
withstanding the base Insinuations of some of 
your Friends here (if indeed such Persons de¬ 
serve to be called your Friends, who are in reality 


your greatest Foes, and whom you will find to 
be so at the last); notwithstanding, I say, their 
Insinuations of the Feasibility of corrupting his 
Majesty’s Forces, when sent over, by Means of 
large Bribes, or double Pay. This is a Surmise, as 
weak as it is wicked: For the Honour of the Brit- 
ish Soldiery, let me tell you, is not so easily cor¬ 
rupted. The French in Europe never found it so, 
with all their Gold, or all their Skill for Intrigue, 
and insinuating Address. What then, in the Name 
of Wonder, have you to tempt them with in 
America, which is thus to overcome, at once, all 
their former Sense of Duty, all the Tyes of Con¬ 
science, Loyalty and Honour?—Besides, my 
Friend, if you really are so rich, as to be able to 
give double Pay, to our Troops, in a wrong Cause; 
do not grudge, let me beseech you, to give one 
third of single Pay (for we ask no more) in a 
right one:—And let it not be said, that you com- 
plain of Poverty, and plead an Inability to Pay 
your just Debts, at the very Instant that you boast 
of 4 ie scandalous Use which you intend to make 
of your Riches. v 

But notwithstanding all this, I am not for having 
Recourse to Military Operations. For granting, 
that we shall be victorious, still it is proper to en¬ 
quire, before we begin, How we are to be bene- 
fited by our Victories? And what Fruits are to 
result from making you a conquered People?— 
Not an Increase of Trade; that is impossible: For 
a Shop-keeper will never get the more Custom 
by beating his Customers: And what is true of a 
Shop-keeper, is true of a Shop-keeping Nation. 
We may indeed vex and plague you, by station- 
ing a great Number of Ships to cruize along your 
Coasts; and we may appoint an Army of Custom¬ 
house Officers to patrolle (after a Manner) two 
thousand Miles by Land. But while we are doing 
these Things against you, what shall we be doing 
for ourselves? Not much, I am afraid: For we 
shall only make you the more ingenious, the more 
intent, and the more inventive to deceive us. We 
shall sharpen your Wits, which are pretty sharp 
already, to elude our Searches, and to bribe and 
corrupt our Officers. And after that is done, we 
may perhaps oblige you to buy the Value of 
twenty, or thirty thousand Pounds of British Man¬ 
ufactures, more than you would otherwise have 
done,—at the Expence of two, or three hundred 
thousand Pounds Loss to Great-Britain, spent in 
Salaries, Wages, Ships, Forts, and other incidental 
Charges. Is this now a gainful Trade, and fit to be 
encouraged in a commercial Nation, so many Mil¬ 
lions in Debt already? And yet this is the best, 
which we can expect by forcing you to trade with 
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us, against your Wills, and against your Inter¬ 
ests? 

Therefore such a Measure as this being evi¬ 
dently detrimental to the Mother Country, I will 
now consider the second Proposal, viz. to pro¬ 
crastinate your Compulsion.—But what good can 
that do? And wherein will this Expedient mend 
the Matter? For if Recourse is to be had at last 
to the Military Power, we had better begin with 
it at first; it being evident to the whole World, 
that all Delays on our Side will only strengthen 
the Opposition on yours, and be interpreted by 
you as a Mark of Fear, and not as an Instance of 
Lenity. You swell with too much vain Importance, 
and Self-sufficiency already; and therefore, should 
we betray any Token of Submission; or should we 
yield to these your ill-humoured and petulant 
Desires; this would only serve to confirm you in 
your present Notions; viz. that you have nothing 
more to do, than to demand with the Tone of 
Authority, and to insist, with Threatenings and 
Defiance, in order to bring us upon our Knees, 
and to comply with every unreasonable Injunc¬ 
tion, which you shall be pleased to lay upon us. 
So that at last, when the Time shall come of ap¬ 
pealing to the Sword, and of deciding our Differ¬ 
ences by Dint of Arms, the Consequence of this 
Procrastination will be, that the Struggle will be¬ 
come so much the more obstinate, and the Deter¬ 
mination the more bloody. Nay, the Merchants 
themselves, whose Case is truly pitiable for having 
confided so much to your Honour, and for hav¬ 
ing trusted you with so many hundred thousand 
Pounds, or perhaps with some Millions of Prop¬ 
erty, and for whose Benefit alone such a Suspen¬ 
sion of the Stamp Act could be proposed; they 
will find to their Costs, that every Indulgence of 
this Nature will only furnish another Pretence to 
you for the suspending of the Payment of their 
just Demands. In short, you declare, that the Par¬ 
liament hath no Right to tax you; and therefore 
you demand a Renunciation of the Right, by re¬ 
pealing the Act. This being the Case, nothing 
more than a Renunciation can be satisfactory; be¬ 
cause nothing else can amount to a Confession, 
that the Parliament has acted illegally and usurp- 
ingly in this Affair. A bare Suspension, or even a 
mere Repeal, is no Acknowledgment of* Guilt; 
nay, it supposes quite the contrary; and only post¬ 
pones the Exercise of this usurped Power to a 
more convenient Season. Consequently if you 
think you could justify the Non-payment of your 
Debts, ’till a Repeal took Place, you certainly 
can justify the Suspension of the Payment ’till we 
have acknowledged our Guilt. So that after ail, 
the Question must come to this at last, viz. Shall 
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we renounce any Legislative Authority over you, 
and yet maintain you as we have hitherto done? 
Or shall we give you entirely up, unless you will 
submit to be governed by the same Laws as we 
are, and pay something towards maintaining your¬ 
selves? 

The first it is certain we cannot do; and there¬ 
fore the next Point to be considered is (which 
is also the third Proposal) Whether we are to 
give you entirely up?— And after having obliged 
you to pay your Debts , whether we are to have 
no further Connection with you, as a dependent 
State, or Colony. 

Now, in order to judge properly of rhis Af¬ 
fair, we must give a Delineation of two Political 
Parties contending with each other, and strug¬ 
gling for Superiority:—And then we must con¬ 
sider, which of these two, must be first tired of 
the Contest, and obliged to submit. 

Behold therefore a Political Portrait of the 
Mother Country;—a mighty Nation under one 
Government of a King and Parliament,—firmly 
resolved not to repeal the Act, but to give it Time 
to execute itself,—steady and temperate in the 
Use of Power,—not having Recourse to sangui¬ 
nary Methods,-—but enforcing the Law by mak¬ 
ing the Disobedient feel the Want of it,---deter¬ 
mined to protect and cherish those Colonies, 
which will return to their Allegiance within a 
limited Time (suppose twelve or eighteen 
Months)—and as determined to compel the ob¬ 
stinate Revolters to pay their Debts,—then to cast 
them off, and to exclude them for ever from the 
manifold Advantages and Profits of ‘Trade, which 
they now enjoy by no other Title, but that of 
being a Part of the British Empire. ‘Thus stands 
the Case; and this is the View of 'Things on one 
Side. 

Observe again a Prospect on the other; viz. a 
Variety of little Colonies under a Variety of petty 
Governments,—Rivals to, and jealous of each 
other,—never able to agree about any thing be¬ 
fore,—and only now united by an knthusiastic 
Fit of false Patriotism;—a Fit which necessarily 
cools in Time, and cools still t he faster, in Propor¬ 
tion, as the Object which first excited it is re¬ 
moved, or changed. So much as to the general 
Outlines of your American Features;—but let its 
now take a nearer View of rhe Evils, which by 
your own mad Conduct you are bringing so speed¬ 
ily upon yourselves. 

Externally, by being severed from the British 
Empire, you will he excluded from cutting Log¬ 
wood in the Bays of Caw peachy and Honduras, 
—from fishing on the Banks of Newfoundland, on 
the Coasts of Labrador, or in the Bay of St . Lau* 
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rence ,—from trading (except by Stealth) with the 
Sugar Islands, or with the British Colonies in any 
Part of the Globe. You will also lose all the Boun¬ 
ties upon the Importation of your Goods into 
Great-Britain: You will not dare to seduce a single 
Manufacturer or Mechanic from us under Pain of 
Death; because you will then .be considered in the 
Eye of the Law as mere Foreigners, against whom 
these Laws were made. You will lose the Remit¬ 
tance of 300,0001. a Year to pay your Troops; and 
you will lose the Benefit of these Troops to pro¬ 
tect you against the Incursions of the much in¬ 
jured and exasperated Savages; moreover, in Case 
of Difference with other Powers, you will have 
none to complain to, none to assist you: For assure 
yourself, that Holland, France, and Spain, will 
look upon you with an evil Eye; and will be par¬ 
ticularly on their Guard against you, lest such an 
Example should infect their own Colonies; not to 
mention that the two latter will not care to have 
such a Nest of professed Smugglers so very near 
them. And after all, and in Spite of any thing yod 
can do, we in Britain shall still retain the greatest 
Part of your European Trade; because we shall 
give a better Price for many of your Commodities 
than you can have any where else; and we shall 
sell to you several of our Manufactures, especially 
in the Woollen, Stuff, and Metal Way, on cheaper 
Terms. In short, you will do then, what you 
only do now; that is, you will trade with us, 
as far as your Interest will lead you; and no far¬ 
ther. 

Take now a Picture of your internal State. 
When the great Power, which combined the 
scattered Provinces together, and formed them 
into one Empire, is once thrown off; and when 
there will be no common Head to govern and 
protect, all your ill Humours will break forth 
like a Torrent: Colony will enter into Bicker¬ 
ings and Disputes against Colony; Faction will 
intrigue and cabal against Faction; and Anarchy 
and Confusion will every where prevail. The 
Leaders of your Parties will then be setting all 
their Engines to work, to make Fools become the 
Dupes of Knaves, to bring to Maturity their half- 


formed Schemes and lurking Designs, and to give 
a Scope to that towering Ambition which was 
checked and restrained before. In the mean Time, 
the Mass of your People, who expected, and who 
were promised Mountains of Treasures upon 
throwing off, what was called, the Yoke of the 
Mother Country, will meet with nothing but sore 
Disappointments: Disappointments indeed! For 
instead of an imaginary Yoke, they will be obliged 
to bear a real, a heavy, and a galling one: Instead 
of being freed from the Payment of ioo,oool. 
(which is the utmost that is now expected from 
them) they will find themselves loaded with Taxes 
to the Amount of at least 400,0001.: Instead of an 
Increase of Trade, they will feel a palpable De¬ 
crease; and instead of having Troops to defend 
them, and r those Troops paid by Great-Britain, 
they must defend themselves, and pay themselves. 
Nay, the Number of the Troops to be paid, will 
be more than doubled; for some must be stationed 
in the back Settlements to protect them against 
the Indians, whom they have so often injured and 
exasperated, and others also on each Frontier to 
prevent the Encroachments of each Sister Colony. 
Not to mention, that the Expences of your Civil 
Governments will be necessarily increased; and 
that a Fleet, more or less, must belong to each 
Province for guarding their Coasts, ensuring the 
Payment of Duties, and the like. 

Under all these Pressures and Calamities, your 
deluded Countrymen will certainly open their 
Eyes at last. For Disappointments and Distresses 
will effectuate that Cure, which Reason and Ar¬ 
gument, Lenity and Moderation, could not per¬ 
form. In short, having been severely scourged 
and disciplined by their own Rod, they will curse 
their ambitious Leaders, and detest those Mock- 
Patriots, who involved them in so many Miseries. 
And having been surfeited with the bitter Fruits 
of American Republicism, they will heartily wish, 
and petition to be again united to the Mother 
Country. Then they will experience the Differ¬ 
ence between a rational Plan of Constitutional De¬ 
pendence, and the wild, romantic, and destructive 
Schemes of popular Independence. 


Tract IV 

BY JOSIAH TUCKER 


. . . But here some may ^e apt to ask, “Had the 
Colonies no Provocation on their Part? And was 
all the Fault on one Side, and none on the other? ” 
Probably not:—Probably there were Faults on 
both Sides. But what doth this serve to prove? If 


to exculpate the Colonies in regard to their pres¬ 
ent refractory Behaviour, it is needless. For I am 
far from charging our Colonies in particular with 
being Sinners above others; because I believe (and 
if I am wrong, let the History of all Colonies, 
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whether antient or modern, from the Days of 
Thucydides down to the present Time, confute 
me if it can; I say, ’till that is done I believe) that 
it is the Nature of them all to aspire after Inde¬ 
pendence, and to set up for themselves as soon as 
ever they find that they are able to subsist, with¬ 
out being beholden to the Mother-Country. And 
if our Americans have expressed themselves 
sooner on this Head than others have done, or 
in a more direct and daring Manner, this ought 
not to be imputed to any greater Malignity, or 
Ingratitude in them, than in others, but to that 
bold free Constitution, which is the Prerogative 
and Boast of us all. We ourselves derive our Or¬ 
igin from those very Saxons, who inhabited the 
lower Parts of Germany; and yet I think it is suf¬ 
ficiently evident, that we are not over complaisant 
to the Descendants of these lower Saxons, i.e. to 
the Offspring of our own Progenitors; nor can we, 
with any Colour of Reason, pretend to complain 
that even the Bostonians have treated us more in¬ 
dignantly than we have treated the Hanoverians . 
What then would have been the Case, if the little 
insignificant Electorate of Hanover had presumed 
to retain a Claim of Sovereignty over such a 
Country as Great-Britain, the Pride and Mistress 
of the Ocean? And yet, I believe, that in Point of 
Extent of Territory, the present Electoral Do¬ 
minions, insignificant as they are sometimes repre¬ 
sented, are more than a Moiety of England, ex¬ 
clusive of Scotland and Wales: Whereas the whole 
Island of Great-Britain, is scarcely a twentieth 
Part of those vast Regions which go under the 
Denomination of North~America. 

Besides, if the American Colonies belonging to 
France or Spain, have not yet set up for Independ¬ 
ence, or thrown off the Masque so much as the 
English Colonies have done,—what is this superior 
Reserve to be imputed to? Not to any greater 
filial Tenderness in them for their respective an¬ 
tient Parents than in others;—not to Motives of 
any national Gratitude, or of national Honour;— 
but because the Constitution of each of those 
Parent States is much more arbitrary and despotic 
than the Constitution of Great-Britain; and there¬ 
fore their respective Offsprings are 1 awed by the 
Dread of Punishments from breaking forth into 
those Outrages which ours dare do with Impu¬ 
nity. Nay more, the very Colonies of France and 
Spam, though they have not yet thrown off their 
Allegiance, are nevertheless as forward as any in 

1 But notwithstanding this Awe, it is now pretty gen¬ 
erally known, that the French Colonists of Hispaniola 
endeavoured lately to shake off the Government of 
Old France, and applied to the British Court for that 
Purpose. 
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disobeying the Laws of their Mother-Countries, 
wherever they find |n Interest in so doing. For 
the Truth of this Fact, I appeal to that prodigious 
clandestine Trade which they are continually car¬ 
rying on with us, and with our Colonies, contrary 
to the express Prohibitions of France and Spain: 
And I appeal also to those very free Ports which 
the British Legislature itself hath lately opened 
for accommodating these smuggling Colonists to 
trade with the Subjects of Great-Britain, in Dis¬ 
obedience to the Injunction of their Mother- 
Countries. 

Enough surely has been said on this Sub jeer; 
and the Upshot of the whole Matter is plainly this, 
—That even the arbitrary and despotic Govern¬ 
ments of France and Spain (arbitrary I say, both 
in Temporals and in Spirituals) maintain their 
Authority over their American Colonies but very 
imperfectly; in as much as they cannot restrain 
them from breaking through those Rules and Reg¬ 
ulations of exclusive Trade; for the Sake of which 
all Colonies seemed to have been originally 
founded. What then shall we say in Regard to 
such Colonies as are the Offspring of a free Con¬ 
stitution? And after what Manner, or according 
to what Rule, are our own in particular to be gov¬ 
erned, without using any Force or Compulsion, or 
pursuing any Measure repugnant to their own 
Ideas of civil or religious Libert}'? In short, and 
to sum up all, in one Word, I low shall we be able 
to render these Colonies more subservient to the 
Interests, and more obedient to the Laws and Gov¬ 
ernment of the Mother-Country, than they volun¬ 
tarily chuse to be? After having pondered and 
revolved the Affair over and over, I confess, there 
seems to me to be but the five following Proposals, 
which can possibly be made, vh. 

ist, To suffer Things to go on for a While, as 
they have lately done, in I lopes that some favour¬ 
able Opportunity may offer for recovering the 
Jurisdiction of the British Legislature over her 
Colonies, and for maintaining the Authority of the 
Mother-Country.—Or if these temporising Meas¬ 
ures should be found to strengthen and confirm 
the Evil, instead of removing it;—then, 

idly, To attempt to persuade the Colonies to 
send over a certain Number of Deputies, or Rep ¬ 
resentatives, to sic and vote in the British Parlia¬ 
ment; in order to incorporate America and Great- 
Britain into one common Kmpire.—Or if this Pro¬ 
posal should be found impracticable, w lie titer on 
Account of the Difficulties attending it cm this .side 
of the Atlantic, or because that the Ammeam 
themselves would not concur in such a Measure; 
—then, 

3dly, To declare open War against them as 







Rebels and Revolters; and after having made a 
perfect Conquest of the Country, then to govern 
it by military Force and despotic Sway.—Or if 
this Scheme should be judged (as it ought to be) 
the most destructive, and the least eligible of any 
—then, 1 ’ 

4thly, Xo propose to consent that America 
should-become the general Seat of Empire; and 
that Great-Britain and Ireland should be governed 
by Vice-Roys sent over from the Court Resi¬ 
dencies, either at Philadelphia or New-York, or 
at some other American imperial City.—Or if this 
Plan of Accommodation should be ill-digested by 
home-bom Englishmen, who, I will venture to 
amrm, would never submit to such an Indignity; 

5thly, To propose to separate entirely from the 
Colonies, by declaring them to be a free and inde¬ 
pendent People, over whom we lay no Claim; and 
then by offering to guarantee this Freedom and 
Independence against all foreign Invaders whom- 
soever. . . . 
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must lead us to conclude, that this Island would 
rather gravitate towards the Continent of Europe, 
than towards the Continent of America; unless 
indeed we should add one Extravagance to an¬ 
other, by supposing that these American Heroes 
are to conquer all the World. And in that Case I 
do allow, that England must become a Province 
to America . But 

Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris. 

Dismissing therefore this Idea, as an idle Dream 
we come now lastly to consider the 

FIFTH SCHEME. 


FOURTH SCHEME, 

Viz. To consent that America should become 
the generai Seat of Empire, and that Great-Britain 
and Ireland, should be governed by Vice-Roys 

pat T'? r , - fr0m tile Court Residencies either at 
Philadelphia, or New-York, or at some other 
American Imperial City. 

Now, wild as such a Scheme may appear, there 
are certainly some Americans who seriously em¬ 
brace it: And the late prodigious Swarms of Emi¬ 
grants encourage them to suppose, that a Time is 
approaching, when the Seat of Empire must be 

w3h d ‘ r B T- whatever L Events ma y be in the 
Time, or whatever Revolutions may 

a PPf n , ln " tk ? E * se a ^ d Fall of Empires, there is 
not the least Probability, that this Country should 
ever become a Province to North-America. For 
granting even, that it would be so weakened and 
enfeebled by these Colony-Drains, as not to be 
able to defend itself from Invaders, yet America is 

]f L° gr ? at 2 P 1S u an< ^ t0 invade k at first > mu ch 

less to defend the Conquest of it afterwards 
against the neighbouring Powers of Europe. And 
as to any Notion that we ourselves should prefer 
an American Yoke to any other,—this Supposition 
is chimerical indeed: Because it is much more 
probable, were Things to come to such a dreadful 

' Fr^Vv*] thC ^ ngllsh would rather submit to a 
rench Yoke, than to an American; as being the 
lesser Indignity of the two. So that in short, if we 
must reason m Politics according to the New- 
Prmcipks in Philosophy,-the Idea of the 
lesser Country gravitating towards the greater. 


* , 7 Vlz ; T° propose to separate entirely from the 

; North-Amencan Colonies, by declaring them to 
be a free and independent People, over whom we 
ay no Claim; and then by offering to guarantee 
this Freedom and Independence against all for- 
eign Invaders whatever. 

And in fact, what is all this but the natural and 
even the necessary Corollary to be deduced from 
each of the former Reasons and Observations? 
r* °r lf we neither can govern the Americans , nor 
be governed by them; if we can neither unite with 
them, nor ought to subdue them ; -what remains, 
but to part with them on as friendly Terms as we 
can. And if any Man should think that he can 
reason better from the above Premises, let him try. 

But as the Idea of Separation, and the giving up 
the Colonies for ever will shock many weak Peo¬ 
ple, who think, that there is neither Happiness 
nor Security but in an over-grown unwieldy Em- 
will for their Sakes enter into a Discussion 
of the supposed Disadvantages attending such a 
Disjunction; and then shall set forth the manifold 
Advantages. 

—fh' st and capital supposed Advantage is, 

1 hat if we separate from the Colonies , we shall 
lose their Trade. But why so? And how does this 
appear? The Colonies, we know by Experience, 
will trade with any People, even with their bit- 
tC TX7 t Enemies ’ du ring the hottest of a War, and 
a War undertaken at their own earnest Request, 
and for their own Sakes;—the Colonies, I say, will 
trade even with them, provided they shall find it 
their Interest so to do. \Vhy then should any Man 
suppose, that the same Self-Interest will not in¬ 
duce them to trade with-us? With us, I say, who 
are to commit no Hostilities against them, but on 
the contrary, are still to remain, if they please, 
their Guardians and Protectors? 

Granting, therefore, that North-America was 
to become independent of us, and we of them, the 
Question now before us will turn on this single 
Point, Can the Colonists, in a general Way, trade 
with any other European State to greater Advan- 
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tage than they can with Great-Britain? If they can, 
they certainly will; but if they cannot, we shall 
still retain their Custom, notwithstanding we have 
parted with every Claim of Authority and Juris¬ 
diction over them. Now, the native Commodities 
and Merchandize of North-Ainerica, which are 
the most saleable at an European Market, are 
chiefly Lumber, Ships, Iron, Train-Oil, Flax-Seed, 
Skins, Furs, Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, Pearl-Ashes, 
Indigo, Tobacco, and Rice. And I do aver, that, 
excepting Rice and Tobacco, there is hardly one 
of these Articles, for which an American could get 
so good a Price any where else, as he can in Great- 
Britain and Ireland. Nay, I ought to have excepted 
only Rice; for as to Tobacco, tho’ great Quantities 
of it are re-exported into France, yet it is well 
known, that the French might raise it at Home, if 
they would, much cheaper than they can import it 
from our Colonies. The Fact is this,—The Farm 
of Tobacco is one of the great five Farms, which 
make up the chief Part of the Royal Revenue; and 
therefore the Farmers General, for Bye-Ends of 
their own, have hitherto had Interest enough with 
the Court to prohibit the Cultivation of it in Old 
France, under the severest Penalties. But never¬ 
theless the real French Patriots, and particularly 
the Marquis de Mirabeau, have fully demon¬ 
strated, that it is the Interest of the French Gov¬ 
ernment to encourage the Cultivation of it; and 
have pointed out a stire and easy Method for col¬ 
lecting the Duties;—which was the sole Pretence 
of the Farmers General for soliciting a Prohibi¬ 
tion. So that it is apprehended, that the French 
Government will at last open their Eyes in this 
Respect, and allow the Cultivation of it. Tobacco 
therefore being likely to be soon out of the Ques¬ 
tion, the only remaining Article is Rice: And this, 
it must be acknowledged, would bear a better 
Price at the Hamburgh or butch Markets than it 
generally doth in England . But as this is only one 
Article, out of many, it should be further con¬ 
sidered, that even the Ships which import Rice 
into England, generally bring such other Produce 
as would not be saleable to Advantage in other 
Parts of Europe : So that there is no great Cause 
to fear, that we should considerably lose the Trade 
even of this Article, were the Colonies to be dis¬ 
membered from us. Not to mention that all the 
Coasts of the Mediterranean and the South of Eu¬ 
rope are already supplied with Rice from the Col¬ 
onies, in the same Manner as if there had been an 
actual Separation;—no Rice-Ship bound to any 
Place South of Cape-Finistere being at all obliged 
to touch at any Port of Great-Britain. So much, 
therefore, as to the staple Exports of the Colonies. 

Let us now insider their Imports. And here 


one Thing is very clear and certain, That what¬ 
ever Goods, Merchandize, or Manufactures, the 
Merchants of Great-Britain can sell to the rest erf 
Europe, they might sell the same to the Colonies, 
if wanted: Because it is evident, that the Colonies 
could not purchase such Goods at a cheaper Rate 
at any other European Market. Now, let any one 
cast his Eye over the Bills of Exports from Lon¬ 
don, Bristol, Liverpool, Hull, Glasgow, &c. &c. 
and then he will soon discover that excepting 
Gold and Silver Lace, Wines and Brandies, some 
Sorts of Silks and Linens, and perhaps a little 
Paper and Gun-powder; I say, excepting these 
few Articles, Great-Britain is become a Kind of 
a 2 general Mart for 'most other Commodities: 
And indeed were it not so, how is it conceivable, 
that so little a Spot as this Island could have made 
such a Figure either in Peace or War, as it hath 
lately done? How is it possible, that after having 
contracted a Debt of nearly One Hundred and 
Forty Millions, we should nevertheless be able to 
make more rapid Progresses in all Sorrs of Im¬ 
provements, useful and ornamental, public and 
private, agricolic and commercial, than any other 
nation ever did?—Fact it is, that these improve¬ 
ments have been made of late Years, and are daily 
making: And Facts are stubborn 'Things. 

But, says the Objector, you allow, that Cold 
and Silver Lace,—that Wines and Brandies,—some 
Sorts of Silks,—some Sorts of Paper, Gunpowder, 
and perhaps other Articles, can be purchased at 
certain European Markets on cheaper Terms than 
they can in England: And therefore it follows, 
that we should certainly lose these Branches of 
Commerce by a Separation, even supposing that 
we could retain rhe rest. Indeed even rhis doth 
not follow; because we have lost them already, as 
far as it was the Interest of the Colonies, that we 
should lose them. And if anv Man can doubt of 
this, let him but consider, that the Lumber, and 
Provision-Vessels, which are continually running 
down from Boston, Rhode Jshwd, Ncw-Vork, 
Fhiladclphia, Chart es-T own , &t\ &<\ to Martinico, 
and the other f rench Islands, bring I lome in re¬ 
turn not only Sugars and Molasses, but also French 
Wines, Silks, Gold and Silver Lace, and in short 
every other Article, in which they can find a 
profitable Account: Moreover those SI tips, which 

I credibly informed, that it appears by Extracts 
from the Custom-house Books, that more English 
Goods are sent up the two Rivers of German y, the 
fk escr and the hlbc, than up any two Rivers in North 
America.' Yet the North Americans ami their Partisans 
are continually upbraiding us, as if we enjoyed no 
Trade, worth mentioning,"except that with the Colo¬ 
nies. 
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sail to Eustatia and Curacoa, trade with the Dutch 
and consequently with all the North of Europe 
m the same Principle. And as the Ships which 

steer South of Cape-Finistere, what do they do?_ 

Doubtless, they purchase whatever Commodities 
they find it their Interest to purchase, and carrv 
^ ort ^~ America. Indeed what 
from acting agreeably to their 
wn Ideas of Advantage in these Respects? The 
ustom-house Officers, perhaps, you may say, will 

Bu . t 31481 the Custom-house Officers 
of North-America, if they were ten Times more 
numerous, and ten Times more uncorrupt than 
they are, could not possibly guard a tenth Part of 
the Coast. In short these Things are so very no¬ 
torious that they cannot be disputed; and there- 

£ r dfTH the whole D Trade of Nortb-America to 
be divided into two Branches, viz. the Voluntary 

them^ g ° m 3 - free Cholce of the Americans 
themselves, pursuing their own Interest, and the 

Involuntary, in Consequence of compulsory Acts 
of the British Parliament;—this latter would ap- 
pear so very small and inconsiderable, as hardly 

me?ce CrVe * ' “ Estimate of n «ional Com- 

niJi%K d r° b 'f ti0n agabst givin 2 U P the Col °- 

is, that such a measure would greatly decrease 
our Shipping and Navigation, and consequently 
. " f lsh *6 Breed of Sailors. But this Objection 
has been fully obviated already: For if we shall 
not l°s e our Trade, at least in any important De- 
gree, even with the northern Colonies^ (and most 

We / n aIJ encrease * with other Conn¬ 
ed then it follows, that neither the Quantity of 

Sl n? H°n eBreed ° f Sailors ’ can ^ffer any 

considerable Diminution: So that this Supposition 
is merely a Panic, and has no Foundation. Not to 
mention, that in Proportion as the Americans shall 
be obliged to exert themselves to defend their 

°^ I - o C0a f S ’ II “ Case ° f a War ; in the same Pro- 
P.°™£ n * haI1 Great-Britain be exonerated from 
that Burden, and shall have more Ships and Men 
at command to protect her own Channel Trade 
and for other Services. ’ 

J&l*r^ e ^K Tb « if we were t0 E ive 

up these Colonies, the French would take imme¬ 
diate Possession of them. Now this Objection is 
entirely built on the following very wild, very 
extravagant, and absurd Suppositions. ^ 

ist, it supposes, that the Colonists themselves, 

FWif 11 ™* broo L k ° ur Government, would like a 
French one much better. Great-Britain, it seems, 

g r/T th p m Libert >' enou S h ; «nd there^ 

L* the V ha ve Recourse to France' to obtain 

ST?" 1S ’ m P lain Enslhh ’ our mild and 
limited Government, where Prerogative is ascer- 
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c!lv d f by D a 7 ’ where eve T Man k at Liberty to 
seek for Redress, and where popular Clamours 

n.? “/uT Carry eve T Thin g before them, -is 
rtheless too severe, too oppressive, and too 
tyrannical for the Spirits and Genius of Americans 
o bear; and therefore they will apply to an arbi¬ 
trary, despotic Government, where the People 
ave no Share in the Legislature, where there is no 
Liberty of the Press, and where General Warrants 
and Lettres des cachets are irresistible,—. in order 
to enjoy greater Freedoms than they have at pres¬ 
ent and to be rescued from the intolerable Yoke, 
6r ^ey now groan. What monstrous 

Absurdities are these! But even this is not all: For 
these Americans are represented by this Supposi- 
lon, as not only preferring a French Government 
o a British, but even to a Government of their 
own modelling and chusing! For after they are 
set free from any Submission to their Mother- 
Country; after they are told, that for the future 
they must endeavour to please themselves, seeing 
wp cannot please them; then, instead of attempt¬ 
ing to frame any popular Governments for re¬ 
dressing those Evils, of which they now so bit¬ 
terly complain,—they are represented as throw- 
^themselves at once into the Arms of France; 
—the Republican Spirit is to subside; the Doctrine 
or passive Obedience and Non-resistance is to suc¬ 
ceed; and, instead of setting up for Freedom and 
Independence, they are to glory in having the 
Honour of being numbered among the Slaves of 
the Grand Monarch! 

. 2C %’ Matter may be further considered 

in another Point of View: For if it should be said, 
that the Americans might still retain their Repub¬ 
lican Spirit, tho’ they submitted to a French Gov¬ 
ernment, because the French, through Policy, 
would permit them so to do; then it remains to 
be considered, whether any arbitrary Govern¬ 
ment can dispense with such Liberties as a repub¬ 
lican Spirit will require. An absolute Freedom of 
the Press! No controul on the Liberty either of 
Speaking or Writing on Matters of State! News¬ 
papers and Pamphlets filled with the bitterest In¬ 
vectives against the Measures of Government! 
Associations formed in every Quarter to cry down 
Ministerial Hirelings, and their Dependents! The 
Votes and Resolutions of the Provincial Assem¬ 
blies to assert their own Authority and Independ¬ 
ence! No landing of Troops from Old France to 
quell Insurrections! No raising of new Levies in 
America/ No quartering of Troops! No building 
of Forts, or erecting of Garrisons! And, to sum 
up all, no raising of Money without the express 
Consent and Approbation of the Provincial A?ner- 
ican Parliaments first obtained m each of these 
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Purposes!—Now I ask any reasonable Man 
whether these Things are compatible with any 
Idea of an arbitrary, despotic Government?—Nay 
more, whether the French King himself, or his 
Ministers, would wish to have such Notions as 
these instilled into the Subjects of Old France? 
Yet instilled they must be, while a Communication 
is kept open between the two Countries; while 
Correspondences are carried on; Letters, Pam¬ 
phlets, and Newspapers, pass and re-pass; and in 
short, while the Americans are permitted to come 
into France, and Frenchmen into America . So 
much therefore as to this Class of Objections. In¬ 
deed I might have insisted further, that Great- 
Frit ain alone could at any Time prevent such an 
Acquisition to be made by France, as is here sup¬ 
posed, if she should think it necessary to interfere, 
and if such an Acquisition of Territory would 
really and truly be an Addition of Strength in the # 
political Balance and Scale of Power. 3 But surely 
I have said enough; and therefore let us now 
hasten briefly to point out 

The ?nanifold Advantages attendant on 
such a Scheme. 

And ist, A Disjunction from the northern Col¬ 
onies would effectually put a Stop to our present 
Emigrations. By t£ie Laws of the Land it is made 
a capital Offence to inveigle Artificers and Me¬ 
chanics to leave the Kingdom. But this Law is un- 

8 The Phaenomenon of that prodigious Increase of 
Trade, which this Country has experienced since the 
happy Revolution, is what few People can explain; 
and therefore they cut the Matter short, by ascribing 
it all to the Growth of our Colonics: But the true 
Principles and real Causes of that amazing Increase, 
are the following: 

1. The Suppression of various Monopolies and ex¬ 
clusive Companies existing before, for foreign Trade. 

2. The opening of Corporations, or the undermin¬ 
ing of exclusive Privileges and Companies of Trade 
at Home; or, what comes to the same Thing, the 
eluding of their bad Effects by Means of legal De¬ 
cisions in our Courts of Law. And N.B. The like Ob¬ 
servation, extends to the Case of evading the Penalties 
of the Act 5th of Queen Elizabeth, against exercising 
those Trades, to which Persons have not served regu¬ 
lar Apprenticeships. 

3* The Niwsing up of new Trades and new Branches 
of Commerce by Means of Bounties, and national 
Premiums. 

4. The giving of Drawbacks, or the Return of 
Duties on the Exportation of such Goods, as were 
to have paid a Duty, if used and consumed at Home. 

5. The Repeal of Taxes formerly laid on raw Mate¬ 
rials coming into the Kingdom. See 8 G, I. C. 15. 

6 . The Repeal of Taxes formerly laid on our own 
Manufactures, when exported. See ditto. 


happily superseded at present as far as the Col¬ 
onies are concerned. Therefore when they come 
to be dismembered from us, it will operate as 
strongly against them, and their Kidnappers, as 
against others. And here it may be worrit while 
to observe, that the Emigrants, who lately sailed 
in such Multitudes from the North of Scotland, 
and more especially from the North of Ireland, 
were far from being the most indigent, or the 
least capable of subsisting in their own Country. 
No; it was not Poverty or Necessity which com¬ 
pelled, but Ambition which enticed them to for¬ 
sake their native Soil. For after they began to 
taste the Sweets of Industry, and to* partake of 
the Comforts ofyLife, then they became a valu¬ 
able Prey for these Harpies. In short, such were 
the Persons to whom these Seducers principally 
applied; because they found that they had gotten 
some little Substance together worth devouring. 
They therefore told them many plausible Stories— 
that if they would emigrate to North America, 
they might have Estates for nothing, and become 
Gentlemen for ever; whereas, if they remained at 
Home, they had nothing to expect beyond the 
Condition of a wretched" Journeyman, or a small 
laborious Farmer. Nav, one of these false Guides 
was known to have*put out public Advertise¬ 
ments, some few Years ago, in the North of Ire - 
land, wherein he engaged"to carry all, who would 
follow him, into such a glorious* Count ry, where 
there was neither Tax, nor 'Fithe, nor Landlord's 
Rent to be paid. This was enough: It took with 

7. The Improvements in various Engines, with new 
Inventions and Discoveries for the Abridgment of 
Labour. 

8. Better Communications established thmuuhnm 
the Kingdom by Means of Turnpike Roads and Ca 
nnls, and the speedy Conveyance of Letters to every 
great Town and ’noted Place of Manufacture, by 
Means of Improvements in the Post <)Hiee. 

9 * Happy Discoveries and Improvements in Agrt 
culture and in the mechanic Arts. 

10. Larger Capitals than usual employed both in 
Husbandry and Manufactures; also in the Importation 
and Exportation of Goods. 

Now all these 'Things, eo operating together, would 
render any Country rich and flourishing, whether if 
had Colonies or not: And this Country in particular 
would have found the happy Effects’of them to a 
much greater Degree than it now doth, were they 
not counter-acted by our Luxury, our (Gambling, our 
frequent ruinous and expensive Wars, our Colony , 
Drains, and by the ill-gotten, and ill spent Wealth, 
which was obtained by robbing, plundering, ami starv~ 
ing the poor defenceless Natives of the Fan Indies. 

A Species of Villainy tins, for which the Em'Jivb Lan 
guage had not a Name, kill it adopted the Word 
Nabobing. 
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Thousands: And this he might safely engage to 
do.—But at the same Time, he ought to have told 
them (as Bishop Berkley in his Queries justly ob¬ 
serves) That a Man may possess twenty Miles 
square in this glorious Country, and yet not be 
able to get a Dinner. 

zdly. Another great Advantage to be derived 
from a Separation is, that we shall then save be¬ 
tween 3 and 4 oo,oool. a Year, by being discharged 
rrom the Payment of any civil or military Estab- 
lishment belonging to the Colonies:—For which 
generous Benefaction we receive at present no 
other Return than Invectives and Reproaches. 

3dly. The ceasing of the Payment of Bounties 
on certain Colony Productions will be. another 
great Saving; perhaps not less than zoo,oool. a 
Year: And it is very remarkable, that the Goods 
imported from the Colonies in Consequence of 
these Bounties, could not have been imported into 
any other Part of Europe, were there a Liberty to 
do it; because the Freight and first Cost would 
have amounted to more than they could be sold 
for: So that in Fact we give Premiums to the Col¬ 
onies for selling Goods to us, which would not 
have been sold at all any where else. However 
when the present Bounties shall cease, we may 
then consider, at our Leisure, whether it would be 
right to give them again, or not; and we shall have 
it totally in our Power to favour that Country 
most, which will show the greatest Favour to us 
and to our Manufactures. ’ 

, Wh ® n we are no longer connected with 
the Colonies by the imaginary Tie of an Identity 
of Government, then our Merchant-Exporters and 
Manufacturers will have a better Chance of hav¬ 
ing their Debts paid, than they have at present: 
for as Matters now stand, the Colonists chuse to 
carry their ready Cash to other Nations, while 
they are contracting Debts with their Mother- 
Country; with whom they think they can take 
greater Liberties: And provided they are trusted 
they care not to what Amount this Debt'shall rise: 
—for when the Time for Payment draws on, they 
are seized with a Fit of Patriotism; and then Con¬ 
federacies and Associations are to discharge all 
Arrears; or, at least, are to postpone the Payment 
of them sine die. 1 


jthiy. After a Separation from the Colonies, 
our Influence over them will be much greater 
than ever it was, since they began to feel their 
own Weight and Importance: For at present we 
ar f e *°“ ked u P° n T in no better a Light than that 
of Robbers and Usurpers; whereas, we shall then 
be considered as their Protectors, Mediators, 
Benefactors. The Moment a Separation takes Ef¬ 
fect, intestine Quarrels will begin: For it is well 


known, that the Seeds of Discord and Dissention 
between Province and Province are now ready to 
sboot forth; and that they are only kept down by 
t e present Combination of all the Colonies against 
us, whom they unhappily fancy to be their com¬ 
mon Enemy When therefore this Object of their 
Hatred shall be removed by a Declaration on our 
Farts that, so far from usurping all Authority, we, 
from henceforward, will assume none at all against 
their own Consent; the weaker Provinces will in¬ 
treat our Protection against the stronger; and the 
less cautious against the more crafty and design¬ 
ing: So that in short, in Proportion as their fac- 
tious, republican Spirit shall intrigue and cabal, 
shall split into Parties, divide, and sub-divide,—in 
the same Proportion shall we be called in to be¬ 
come their general Umpires and Referees. Not to 
mention, that many of the late and present Emi¬ 
grants, when they shall see these Storms arising all 
around them, and when their promised earthly 
Paradise turns out to be a dreary, unwholesome, 
inhospitable, and howling Wilderness,—many of 
them, I say, will probably return to us again, and 
take Refuge at last in Old England, with all its 
Faults and Imperfections. 

Lastly. Our West-lndia Islands themselves will 
receive signal Benefit by this Separation. Indeed 
their Size and Situation rendei; them incapable of 
substracting all Obedience from us; and yet the 
bad Precedents of their Neighbours on the Con¬ 
tinent hath sometimes prompted them to shew as 
refractory a Spirit as they well could.—But when 
they come to perceive, what are the bitter Effects 
of this untractable Disposition, exemplified in the 
Case of the North-Americans, it is probable, it is 
reasonable to conclude, that they will learn Wis¬ 
dom by the Miscarriages and Sufferings of these 
unhappy People; and that from henceforward 
they will revere the Authority of a Government, 
which has the fewest Faults, and grants the great¬ 
est Liberty, of any yet known upon Earth. t 
But after all, there is one Thing more, to which 
I must make some Reply.—many, perhaps most 
of my Readers, will be apt to ask,—What is all 
this about? And what doth this Author really 
mean? Can he seriously think, that because he 
hath taken such Pains to prove a Separation to be 
a right Measure, that therefore we shall separate 
in good Earnest? And is he still so much a Novice 
as not to know, that Measures are rarely adopted 
merely because they are right, but because they 
can serve a present Turn?—Therefore let it be 
asked, What present Convenience or Advantage 
doth he propose either to Administration, or to 
Anti-Administration, by the Execution of his 
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Plan?—This is coming to the Point, and without 
it, all that he has said will pass for nothing. 

I frankly acknowledge, I propose no present 
Convenience or Advantage to either; nay, I firmly 
believe, that no Minister, as Things are now cir¬ 
cumstanced, will dare to do so much Good to his 
Country; and as to the Herd of Anti-Ministers, 
they, I am persuaded, would not wish to see it 
done; because it would deprive them of one of 
their most plentiful Sources for Clamour and De¬ 
traction: And yet I have observed, and have my¬ 
self had some Experience, that Measures evidently 
right will prevail at last: Therefore I make not the 
least Doubt but that a Separation from the north¬ 
ern Colonies, and also another right Measure, viz. 
a complete Union and Incorporation with Ireland 
(however unpopular either of them may now ap¬ 
pear) will both take Place within half a Century: 
—And perhaps that which happens to be first ac¬ 
complished, will greatly accelerate the Accom¬ 
plishment of the other. Indeed almost all People 
are apt to startle at first at bold Truths:—But it is 
observable, that in Proportion as they grow famil¬ 
iarized to them, and can see and consider them 
from different Points of View, their Fears sub¬ 
side, and they become reconciled by Degrees:— 
Nay, it is not an uncommon Thing for them to 
adopt those salutary Measures afterwards with as 
much Zeal and Ardor as they had rejected them 
before with Anger and Indignation. 

Need I add, That the Man, who will have Reso¬ 
lution enough to advance any bold unwelcome 
Truth (unwelcome 1 mean at its first Appearance) 
ought to be such an one, whose Competency of 
Fortune, joined to a natural Independency of 
Spirit, places him in that happy Situation, as to be 
equally indifferent to the Smiles, or Frowns either 
of the Great, or the Vulgar? 

Lastly, some Persons perhaps may wonder, that, 
being myself a Clergyman, I have said nothing 
about the Persecution which the Church of Eng¬ 
land daily suffers in America , by being denied 
those Rights which every other Sect of Christians 
so amply enjoys. I own I have hitherto omitted to 
make Mention of that Circumstance, not thro’ In¬ 
advertence, but by Design; as being unwilling to 
embarrass my general Plan with what might be 
deemed by some Readers to be foreign to the 
Subject: And therefore I shall be very short in 
what I have to add at present. 

That each Religious Persuasion ought to have 
a full Toleration from the State to worship Al¬ 
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mighty God, according to the Dictates of their 
own Consciences, is to me so clear a Case, that I 
shall not attempt to make it clearer; and nothing 
but the maintaining some monstrous Opinion in¬ 
consistent with the Safety of Society,—and that 
not barely in Theory and Speculation, but by 
open Practice and outward Actions,—I say, noth¬ 
ing but the avowedly maintaining of such danger¬ 
ous Principles can justify the Magistrate in abridg¬ 
ing any Set of Men of these their natural Rights. 
It is also equally evident, that the Church of Eng- 
land doth not, cannot fall under the Censure of 
holding Opinions inconsistent with the Safety of 
the State, and the Good of Mankind,—even her 
Enemies themselves being Judges: And yet the 
Church of England alone doth not enjoy a Tol¬ 
eration in that full Extent, which is granted to 
the Members of every other Denomination. What 
then can be the Cause of putting so injurious a 
Distinction between the Church of England, and 
other Churches in this respect? 'The Reason is 
plain. The Americans have taken it into their 
Heads to believe, that an Episcopate would oper¬ 
ate as some further 'Fie upon them, not to break 
loose from those Obligations which they owe to 
the Mother-Country; and that this is to be used as 
an Engine, under the Masque of Religion, to rivet 
those Chains, which they imagine we are forging 
for them. Let therefore the Mother-Country her¬ 
self resign up all Claim of Authority over them, as 
well Ecclesiastical as Civil; let her declare North- 
America to be independent of Or cat-Britain in 
every Respect whatever;—let her do this, 1 say, 
and then all their I'ears will vanish away, and their 
Panics be at an End: And then, a Bishop, who has 
no more Connections with England either in 
Church or State, than he has with (lermany, 
Sweden or any other Country, will be no longer 
looked upon in America as a Monster, but a Man. 
In short, when all Motives for Opposition will be 
at an End, it is observable, that the Opposition 
itself soon ceases and dies away. In a Word, an 
Episcopate may then take Place'; and whether this 
new Ecclesiastical Officer be called from a Name 
derived from the Greek , the Latin, or the German, 
m —that is, whether he be st iled Epi.seopus, Superin¬ 
tendent, Supervisor, Overseer, ik. ike. it matters 
not—provided he be invested with competent 
Authority to ordain and confirm such of the 
Members of his own Persuasion, as shall voluntar¬ 
ily offer themselves, and to inspect the Lives and 
Morals of his own Clergy. 
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THE STAMP ACT 


Confronted with the need for additional reve¬ 
nue after peace had been concluded in 17153, 
Parliament decided to collect taxes in the colo¬ 
nies by means of stamps affixed to legal papers, 
playing cards, newspapers and other docu¬ 
ments necessary to colonial business or pleas¬ 
ure. The tax was to be paid in specie and 
applied to the expenses of royal government 
in the continental colonies. Colonial opposition 
to the law was so immediate, vocal, and vio¬ 
lent that Parliament held hearings on its execu¬ 
tion in February, 1766. Among the witnesses 
called was Benjamin Franklin and it is not im¬ 
probable that he used the committee as a sound¬ 
ing board, for certain of its members were suf¬ 


ficiently friendly to the colonial viewpoint to 
ask convenient questions. Whether deliberate 
or not, however, the testimony does show how 
the two segments of empire were drawing 
apart; words no longer had the same meaning 
on both shores of the Atlantic. 6 

The selection that follows is from a verbatim 
account of Franklin’s examination by the 
House of Commons sitting as a Committee of 
the Whole on a bill to repeal the Stamp Act. 
It was printed in A Collection of Scarce and 
Interesting Tracts Written by Persons of Em¬ 
inence upon the Most Important Political 
and Commercial Subjects (4 vols., London 

1787). 


Examination of Dr. Franklin 


(J. VVhat is your name, and place of abode?- 
A. Franklin, of Philadelphia. 

Q. Do the Americans pav any considerab 
taxes among themselves?-A. Certainly many, ar 
very heavy taxes. 

1 ■?', Wh , at a , re the P resen t taxes in Pennsylvani 
laid by the laws of the colony?—A. There aj 
taxes on all estates real and personal, a poll-ta 
a tax on all offices, professions, trades and bus 
nesses, according to their profits; an excise on a 
wine, rum, and other spirits; and a duty of te 
pounds per head on all negroes imported, wit 
some other duties. r 

4 9 .‘ F °u what P ur P oses are those taxes laid?- 
A. her the support of the civil and military estat 
hshments of the country, and to discharge th 
b-Tdebt contracted in the last war. 6 
Q. How long are those taxes to continue?—A 
ST;?/ dlSchar ?“\ the debt are to continue til 
2 \a- u d lf the debt should not be thei 

n 1S w rg€d ' The ° thers must alwa y s continue. 
Q- Was it not expected that the debt woulc 
have been sooner discharged?-A. It was, whei 
the peace was made with France and Spain—Bu 

In / f /k breabng ° Ut Wkh the Ilians, a fresl 
load of debt was incurred, and the taxes, of course 
continued longer by a new law. 

taxirr/n 1 Th pe r 0pkveiy able t0 P a y tho « 
taxes. A. No. The frontier counties, all along 

the continent, having been frequently ravaged by 

the enemy, and greatly impoverished, arelble tc 


pay very little tax. And therefore, in considera¬ 
tion of their distresses, our late tax laws do ex¬ 
pressly favour those counties, excusing the suf¬ 
ferers; and I suppose the same is done in other 
governments. . . . 

Q. Are not the colonies, from their circum¬ 
stances, very able to pay the stamp duty?—A. In 
my opinion, there is not gold or silver enough in 
the colonies to pay the stamp duty for one year. 

Q. Don t you know that the money arising from 
the st I m P s was all to be laid out in America?- 
A. I know it is appropriated by the act to the 
American service; but it will be spent in the con¬ 
quered colonies, where the soldiers are, not in 
the colonies that pay it. 

Q. Is there not a balance of trade due from the 
colonies where the troops are posted, that will 
bring back the money to the old colonies?—A. I 
think not. I believe very little would come back. 

I know of no trade likely to bring it back. I think 
it would come from the colonies where it was 
spent directly to England; for I have always ob¬ 
served, that in every colony the more plenty of 
means of remittance to England, the more goods 
are sent for, and the more trade with England car¬ 
ried on. . . . 

Q. How many white men do you suppose there 
are in North-America?—A. About 300,000, from 
sixteen to sixty years of age. 

Q. What may be the amount of one year’s im¬ 
ports into Pennsylvania from Britain?—A. I have 
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been informed that our merchants compute the 
imports from Britain to be above 500,0001. 

Q. What may be the amount of the produce of 
your province exported to Britain?—A. It must 
be small, as we produce little that is wanted in 
Britain. I suppose it cannot exceed 40,0001. 

Q. How then do you pay the balance?—A. The 
balance is paid by our produce carried to the 
West-Indies, and sold in our own islands, or to 
the French, Spaniards, Danes and Dutch; by the 
same carried to other colonies in North-America, 
as to New-England, Nova-Scotia, Newfoundland, 
Carolina and Georgia; by the same carried to dif¬ 
ferent parts of Europe, as Spain, Portugal and 
Italy. In all which places we receive either money, 
bills of exchange, or commodities that suit for re¬ 
mittance to Britain; which, together with all the 
profits on the industry of our merchants and mar¬ 
iners, arising in those circuitous voyages, and the 
freights made by their ships, centre finally in 
Britain to discharge the balance, and pay for Brit¬ 
ish manufactures continually used in the province, 
or sold to foreigners by our traders. 

Q. Have you heard of any difficulties lately laid 
on the Spanish trade?—A. Yes, I have heard that 
it has been greatly obstructed by some new regu¬ 
lations, and by the English men of war and cut¬ 
ters stationed all along the coast in America. 

Q. Do you think it right, that America should 
be protected by this country, and pay no part of 
the expence?—A. That is not the case. The colo¬ 
nies raised, cloathed and paid, during the last war, 
near 25,000 men, and spent many millions. 

Q. Were you not reimbursed by parliament?— 
A. We were only reimbursed what, in your opin¬ 
ion, we had advanced beyond our proportion, or 
beyond what might reasonably be expected from 
us; and it was a very small part of what we spent. 
Pennsylvania, in particular, disbursed about 500,- 
oool. and the reimbursements, in the whole, did 
not exceed 6o,oool. 

Q. You have said that you pay heavy taxes in 
Pennsylvania; what do they amount to in the 
pound?—A. The tax on all estates, real and per¬ 
sonal, is is. 6d. in the pound, fully rated; and the 
tax on the profits of trades and professions, with 
other taxes, do, I suppose, make full 2s. 6d. in the 
pound. 

Q. Do you know any thing of the rate of ex¬ 
change in Pennsylvania, and whether it has fallen 
lately?—A. It is commonly from 170 to 175. I 
have heard that it has fallen lately from 175 to 
162 and a half, owing, I suppose, to their lessen¬ 
ing their orders for goods; and when their debts 
to this country are paid, I think the exchange will 
probably be at par. 


Q. Do not you think the people of America 
would submit to pay the stamp-duty, if it was 
moderated? 1 —A. No, never, unless compelled by 
force of arms. 

Q. Are not the taxes in Pennsylvania laid on 
unequally, in order to burden the English trade, 
particularly the tax on professions and business? 
—A. It is not more burthensome in proportion 
than the tax on lands. It is intended, and supposed 
to take an equal proportion of profits. 

Q. How is the assembly composed? Of what 
kinds of people are the members, landholders or 
traders?—A. It is composed of landholders, mer¬ 
chants and artificers. 

Q. Are not the majority landholders?—A. I be¬ 
lieve they are. 

Q. Do not they, as much as possible, shift the 
tax off from the land, to ease that, and lay the 
burthen heavier on trade?—A. I have never under¬ 
stood it so. I never heard such a thing suggested. 
And indeed an attempt of that kind could answer 
no purpose. The merchant or trader is always 
skilled in figures, and ready with his pen and ink. 
If unequal burthens are laid on his trade, he puts 
an additional price on his goods; and the con¬ 
sumers, who are chiefly landholders, finally pay 
the greatest part, if not the whole. 

Q. What was the temper of America towards 
Great-Britain before the year 1763?—A. The best 
in the world. They submitted willingly to the 
government of the crown, and paid, in all their 
courts, obedience to acts of parliament. Numer¬ 
ous as the people are in the several old provinces, 
they cost you nothing in forts, citadels, garrisons 
or armies, to keep them in subjection. They were 
governed by this country at the expence only of 
a little pen, ink and paper. They w v ere led by a 
thread. They had not only a respect, but an affec¬ 
tion for Great-Britain, for its laws, its customs 
and manners, and even a fondness for its fashions, 
that greatly increased the commerce. Natives of 
Britain were always treated with particular re¬ 
gard; to be an Old-England-man was, of itself, a 
character of some respect, and gave a kind of rank 
among us. 

Q. And what is their temper now?—A. O, very 
much altered. 

Q. Did you ever hear the authority of parlia¬ 
ment to make laws for America questioned till 
lately?—A. The authority of parliament was al¬ 
lowed to be valid in all laws, except such as should 
lay internal taxes. It was never disputed in laying 
duties to regulate commerce. 

Q. In what proportion hath population in-, 
creased in America?—A. I think the inhabitants 
of all the provinces together, taken at a medium, 
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double in about twenty-five years. But their de¬ 
mand for British manufactures increases much 
faster, as the consumption is not merely in propor¬ 
tion to their numbers, but grows with the growing 
abilities of the same numbers to pay for them. In 
1723, the whole importation from Britain to Penn¬ 
sylvania, was but about 15,000!. sterling; it is now 
near half a million. . . . 

Q. What do you think is the reason that the 
people of America increase faster than in Eng¬ 
land?—A. Because they marry younger, and more 
generally. 6 * 

Q. Why so?—A. Because any young couple 
that are industrious, may easily obtain land of 
their own, on which they can raise a family. 

Q. Are not the lower rank of people more at 
their ease in America than in England?—A. They 
may be so, if they are sober and diligent, as they 
are better paid for their labour. 

Q. What is your opinion of a future tax, im¬ 
posed on the same principle with that of the 
stamp-act; how would the Americans receive it? 
A. Just as they do this. They would not pay it. 
Q. Have you not heard of the resolutions of 
this house, and of the house of lords, asserting the 
right of parliament relating to America, including 
a power to tax the people there?—A. Yes, I have 
heard of such resolutions. 

Q. What will be the opinion of the Americans 
on those resolutions?—A. They will think them 
unconstitutional and unjust. 

Q. Was k an opinion in America before 1763, 
that the parliament had no right to lay taxes and 
duties there?—A. I never heard any objection to 
the right of laying duties to regulate commerce; 
but a right to lay internal taxes was never sup¬ 
posed to be in parliament, as we are not repre¬ 
sented there. 

Q. On what do you found your opinion, that 
the people in America made any such distinc¬ 
tion?—A. I know that whenever the subject has 
occurred in conversation where I have been pres¬ 
ent, it has appeared to be the opinion of every one, 
that we could not be taxed in a parliament where 
we were not represented. But the payment of 
duties laid by act of parliament, as regulations of 
commerce, was never disputed. 

Q. But can you name any act of assembly, or 
public act of any of your governments, that made 
such distinction?—A. I do not know that there 
was any; I think there was never an occasion to 
make any such act, till now that you have at¬ 
tempted to tax us; that has occasioned resolutions 
of assembly, declaring the distinction, in which I 
think every assembly on the continent, and every 
member m every assembly, have been unanimous. 


Q. What then could occasion conversations on 
that subject before that time?—A. There was in 
£ 754 * a proposition made (I think it came from 
hence) that in case of a war, which was then ap¬ 
prehended, the governors of the colonies should 
meet, and order the levying of troops, building of 
forts, and taking every other necessary measure 
for the general defence; and should draw on the 
treasury here for the sums expended, which were 
afterwards to be raised in the colonies by a gen¬ 
eral tax, to be laid on them by act of parliament. 
This occasioned a good deal of conversation on 
the subject, and the general opinion was, that 
the parliament neither would, nor could lay any 
tax on us, till we were duly represented in parlia¬ 
ment, because it was not just, nor agreeable to 
the nature of an English constitution. 

Q. Don’t you know there was a time in New- 
York, when it was under consideration to make 
an ~ application to parliament to lay taxes on that 
colony upon a deficiency arising from the assem¬ 
bly s refusing or neglecting to raise the necessary 
supplies for the support of the civil government? 
—A. I never heard of it. 

Q* There was such an application under con¬ 
sideration in New-York; and do you apprehend 
they could suppose the right of parliament to lay 
a tax m America was only local, and confined to 
the case of a deficiency in a particular colony, by 
a refusal of its assembly to raise the necessary sup¬ 
plies? A. They could not suppose such a case, as 
that the assembly would not raise the necessary 
supplies to support its own government. An as¬ 
sembly that would refuse it must want common 
sense, which cannot be supposed. I think there was 
never any such case at New-York, and that it 
must be a misrepresentation, or the fact must be 
misunderstood. I know there have been some at¬ 
tempts, by ministerial instructions from hence, to 
oblige the assemblies to settle permanent salaries 
on governors, which they wisely refused to do; 
but I believe no assembly of New-York or any 
other colony, ever refused duly to support gov¬ 
ernment by proper allowances, from time to time, 
to public officers. 

Q. But in case a governor, acting by instruction, 
should call on an assembly to raise the necessary 
supplies, and the assembly should refuse to do it, 
do you not think it would then be for the good of 
the people of the colony, as well as necessary to 
government, that the parliament should tax them? 

A. I do not think it would be necessary. If an 
assembly could possibly be so absurd as to refuse 
raising the supplies requisite for the maintenance 
of government among them, they could not long 
remain in such a situation; the disorders and con- 
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.fusion occasioned by it, must soon bring them to 
reason. 

Q. If it should not, ought not the right to be in 
Great-Britain of applying a remedy?—A. A right 
only to be used in such a case, I should have no 
objection to, supposing it to be used merely for 
the good of the people of the colony. 

Q. But who is to judge of that, Britain or the 
colony?—A. Those that feel can best judge. 

Q. You say the colonies have always submitted 
to external taxes, and object to the right of parlia¬ 
ment only in laying internal taxes; now can you 
shew that there is any kind of difference between 
the two taxes to the colony on which they may 
be laid?—A. I think the difference is very great. 
An external tax is a duty laid on commodities im¬ 
ported; that duty is added to the first cost, and 
other charges on the commodity, and when it is 
offered to sale, makes a part of the price. If the 
people do not like it at that price, they refuse it; 
they are not obliged to pay it. But an internal tax 
is forced from the people without their consent, 
if not laid by their own representatives. The 
stamp-act says, we shall have no commerce, make 
no exchange of property with each other, neither 
purchase nor grant, nor recover debts; we shall 
neither marry nor make our wills, unless we pay 
such sums, and thus it is intended to extort our 
money from us, or ruin us by the consequences of 
refusing to pay it. 

Q. But supposing the internal tax or duty to be 
laid on the necessaries of life imported into your 
colony, will not that be the same thing in its ef¬ 
fects as an internal tax?—A. I do not know a single 
article imported into the northern colonies, but 
what they can either do without, or make them¬ 
selves. 

Q. Don’t you think cloth from England abso¬ 
lutely necessary to them?—A. No, by no means 
absolutely necessary; with industry and good man¬ 
agement, they may very well supply themselves 
with all they want. 

Q. Will it not take a long time to establish that 
manufacture among them; and must they not in 
the mean while suffer greatly?—A. I think not. 
They have made a surprizing progress already. 
And I am of opinion, that before their old clothes 
are worn out, they will have new ones of their 
own making. 

Q. Can they possibly find wool enough in 
North-America?—A. They have taken steps to 
increase the wool. They entered into general com¬ 
binations to eat no more lamb, and very few lambs 
were killed last year. This course persisted in, 
will soon make a prodigious difference in the 
quantity of wool. And the establishing of great 
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manufactories, like those in the clothing towns 
here, is not necessary, as it is where the business 
is to be carried on for the purposes of trade. The 
people will all spin, and work for themselves, in 
their own houses. 

Q. Can there be wool and manufacture enough 
in one or two years?—A. In three years I think 
there may. 

Q. Does not the severity of the winter, in the 
northern colonies, occasion the wool to be of bad 
quality?—A. No; the wool is very fine and good, 

Q. In the more southern colonies, as in Virginia, 
don’t you know that the wool is coarse, and only 
a kind of hair?—A. I don’t know it. I never heard 
it. Yet I have been sometimes in Virginia. I can¬ 
not say I ever took particular notice of the wool 
there, but I believe it is good, though 1 cannot 
speak positively of it; but Virginia, and the colo¬ 
nies south of it, have less occasion for wool; their 
winters are short, and not very severe,.and they 
can very well clothe themselves with linen and 
cotton of their own raising for the rest of the 
year. 

Q. Are not the people in the more northern 
colonies obliged to fodder their sheep all the win¬ 
ter?—A. In some of the most northern colonies 
they may be obliged to do it some part of the 
winter. . . . 

Q. Do you remember the abolishing of the 
paper currency in New-England, by act of as¬ 
sembly?—A. I do remember its being abolished 
in the Massachusetts Bay. 

Q. Was not Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson 
principally concerned in that transaction?—A. I 
have heard so. 

Q. Was it not at that time a very unpopular 
law?—A. I believe it might, though I can say little 
about it, as I lived at a distance from that province. 

Q. Was not the scarcity of gold and silver an 
argument used against abolishing the paper?—A. I 
suppose it was. 

Q. Have not instructions from hence been 
sometimes sent over to governors, highly oppres¬ 
sive and unpolitical?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have not some governors dispensed with 
them for that reason?—A. Yes; I have heard so. 

Q. Did the Americans ever dispute the con- 
trouling power of parliament to regulate the com¬ 
merce?—A. No. 

Q. Can any thing less than a military force carry 
the stamp-act into execution?—A. I do not see 
how a military force can be applied to that pur¬ 
pose. 

Q. Why may it not?—A. Suppose a military 
force sent into America, they will find nobody in 
arms; what are they then to do? They cannot 
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force a man to take stamps who chuses to do 
without them. They will not find a rebellion; they 
may indeed make one. J 

Q.If the act is not repealed, what do you think 
will be the consequences?—A. A total loss of the 
respect and affection the people of America bear 
to this country, and of all the commerce that de¬ 
pends on that respect and affection. 

Q. How can the commerce be affected?—A. 
You will find, that if the act is not repealed, they 
will take very little of your manufactures in a 
short time. 

Q. Is it in their power to do without them?—A. 
I think they may very well do without them. 

Q. Is it theii interest not to take them?—A. The 
goods they take from Britain are either necessaries, 
mere conveniences, or superfluities. The first, as 
cloth, &c. with a little industry, they can make at 
home; they second they can do without, till they 
are able to provide them among themselves; and 
the last, which are much the greatest part, they 
will strike off immediately. They are mere articles 
oi fashion, purchased and consumed, because the 
fashion m a respected country, but will now be 
detested and rejected. The people have already 
struck off, by general agreement, the use of all 
goods fashionable in mournings, and many thou¬ 
sand pounds worth are sent back as unsale- 


Y* u- 1Z thClr mterest t0 make cloth at home?- 
A. 1 think they may at present get it cheaper from 
t 5 ritam, I mean of the same fineness and neatness 
o workmanship; but when one considers othei 
circurmmnee 8 , the restraints on their trade, and 
the difficulty of making remittances, it is their in¬ 
terest to make every thing. . 

Q. Supposing the stamp-act continued, and en¬ 
forced, do you imagine that ill-humour will in¬ 
duce the Americans to give as much for worse 
manufactures of their own, and use them, prefer- 
abiy to better of ours?—A. Yes, I think so.'Peo¬ 
ple will pay as freely to gratify one passion as an- 
other, their resentment as their pride. 

Q. Would the people at Boston discontinue 
their trade?—A. The merchants are a very small 
number, compared with the body of the people, 
and must discontinue their trade, if nobody will 
buy their goods. 3 

• are tbe body of the people in the colo- 

planter-f" ^ farmers ’ husban dmen, or 

Q. Would they suffer the produce of their lands 
J?, rot ’ A : No i ° ut the y would jiot raise so much. 
1 hey would manufacture more, and plough less. 

Q. Would they live without the administration 
of justice in civil matters, and suffer all the incon- 


vemencies of such a situation, for any considerable 
time, rather than take the stamps, supposing the 
stamps were protected by a sufficient force, where 
every one might have them?—A. I think the sup¬ 
position impracticable, that the stamps should be 
^ protected as that every one might have them, 
ihe act requires sub-distributors to be appointed 
m every county, town, district, and village, and 
they would be necessary. But the principal dis¬ 
tributors, who were to have had a considerable 
profit on the whole, have not thought it worth 
while to continue in the office, and I think it im¬ 
possible to find sub-distributors fit to be trusted, 
who, for the trifling profit that must come to their 
share, would incur the odium, and run the hazard 
that would attend it; and if they could be found, 
I think it impracticable to protect the stamps in so 
many distant and remote places. 

Q. But in places where they could be protected, 
would not the people use them rather than remain 
m such a situation, unable to obtain any right, or 
recover, by law, any debt?—A. It is hard' to say 
what they would do. I can only judge what other 
people will think, and how they will act, by what 
I feel within myself. I have a great many debts 
due to me in America, and I had rather they 
should remain unrecoverable by any law, than 
submit to the stamp-act. They will be debts of 
honour. It is my opinion the people will either 
continue in that situation, or find some way to 
extricate themselves, perhaps by generally agree¬ 
ing to proceed in the courts' without stamps. . . . 

Q. How many ships are there laden annually 
in North-America with flax-seed for Ireland?— 
A. I cannot speak to the number of ships, but I 
know that in 1752, 10,000 hogsheads of flax-seed, 
each containing seven bushels, were exported from 
Philadelphia to Ireland. I suppose the quantity is 
greatly encreased since that time; and it is under¬ 
stood that the exportation from New-York is 
equal to that from Philadelphia. 

Q. What becomes of the flax that grows with 
that flax-seed?—A. They manufacture some into 
coarse, and some into a middling kind of linen. 

Q : Are there any slitting-mills in America?—A. 

I think there are three, but I believe only one at 
present employed. I suppose they will all be set 
to work, if the interruption of the trade continues. 

Q. Are there any fulling-mills there?—A great 
many. 

Q. Did you never hear that a great quantity of 
stockings were contracted for, for the army, dur¬ 
ing the war, and manufactured in Philadelphia? 
—A. I have heard so. . . . 

Q. But suppose Great-Britain should be en¬ 
gaged in a war in Europe, would North-America 
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contribute to the support of it?—A. I do think 
they would, as far as their circumstances would 
permit. They consider themselves as a part of the 
British empire, and as having one common interest 
with it; they may be looked on here as foreigners, 
but they do not consider themselves as such. They 
are zealous for the honour and prosperity of this 
nation, and, while they are well used, will always 
be ready to support it, as far as their little power 
goes. In 1739 they were called upon to assist in 
the expedition against Carthagena, and they sent 
3000 men to join your army. It is true Carthagena 
is in America, but as remote from the northern 
colonies as if it had been in Europe. They make 
no distinction of wars, as to their duty of assisting 
in them. I know the last war is commonly spoke of 
here as entered into for the defence, or for the 
sake of the people of America. I think it is quite 
misunderstood. It began about the limits between 
Canada and Nova-Scotia, about territories to 
which the crown indeed laid claim, but were not 
claimed by any British colony; none of the lands 
had been granted to any colonist; we had there¬ 
fore no particular concern or interest in that dis¬ 
pute. As to the Ohio, the contest there began 
about your right of trading in the Indian country, 
a right: you had by the treaty of Utrecht, which 
the French infringed; they seized the traders and 
their goods, which were your manufactures; they 
took a fort which a company of your merchants, 
and their factors and correspondents, had erected 
there, to secure that trade. Braddock was sent with 
an army to re-take that fort (which was looked on 
here as another encroachment on the king’s terri¬ 
tory) and to protect your trade. It was not till 
after his defeat that the colonies were attacked. 
They were before in perfect peace with hoth 
French and Indians; the troops were not there¬ 
fore sent for their defence. The trade with the 
Indians, though carried on in America, is not an 
American interest. The people of America are 
chiefly farmers and planters; scarce any thing they 
raise or produce is an article of commerce with 
the Indians. The Indian trade is a British interest; 
it is carried on with British manufactures, for the 
profit of British merchants and manufacturers; 
therefore the war, as it commenced for the de¬ 
fence of territories of the crown, the property of 
no American, and for the defence of a trade purely 
British, was really a British war—and yet the peo¬ 
ple of America made no scruple of contributing 
their utmost towards carrying it on, and bringing 
it to a happy conclusion. 

Q. Do you think then that the taking possession 
of the king’s territorial rights, and strengthening 
the frontiers, is not an American interest?—A. 
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Not particularly, but conjointly a British and an 
American interest. 

Q. You will not deny that the preceding war, 
the war with Spain, was entered into for the sake 
of America; was it not occasioned by captures 
made in the American seas?—A. Yes; captures of 
ships, carrying on the British trade there, with 
British manufactures. 

Q. Was not the late war with the Indians, since 
the peace with France, a war for America only?— 
Yes; it was more particularly for America than 
the former; but it was rather a consequence or 
remains of the former war, the Indians not having 
been thoroughly pacified, and the Americans bore 
by much the greatest share of the expence. It was 
put an end to by the army under General Bouquet; 
there were not above 300 regulars in that army’ 
and above 1000 Pennsylvanians. 

Q. Is it not necesary to send troops to America, 
to defend the Americans against the Indians?— a! 
No, by no means; it never was necessary. They 
defended themselves when they were but a hand¬ 
ful, and the Indians much more numerous. They 
continually gained ground, and have driven the 
Indians over the mountains, without any troops 
sent to their assistance from this country And 
can it be thought necessary now to send troops for 
their defence from those diminished Indian tribes, 
when the colonies are become so populous, and so 
strong? There is not the least occasion for it; they 
are very able to defend themselves. 

Q. Do you say there were no more than 300 
regular troops employed in the late Indian war? 

A. Not on the Ohio or the frontiers of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, which was the chief part of the war that 
affected the colonies. There were garrisons at Ni¬ 
agara, Fort Detroit, and those remote posts kept 
for the sake of your trade; I did not reckon them, 
but I believe that on the whole the number of 
Americans, or provincial troops, employed in the 
war, was greater than that of the regulars. I am 
not certain, but I think so. 

Q. Do you think the assemblies have a right to 
levy money on the subject there, to grant to the 
crown?—A. I certainly think so; they have al¬ 
ways done it. 

Q. Are they acquainted with the declaration of 
rights? And do they know that by that statute, 
money is not to be raised on the subject but by 
consent of parliament?—A. They are very well 
acquainted with it. 

0 - How then can they think they have a right 
to levy money for the crown, or for any other 
than local purposes?—A. They understand that 
clause to relate to subjects only within the realm; 
that no money can be levied on them for the 
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crown, but by consent of parliament. The colonies 
are not supposed to be within the realm; they have 
assemblies of their own, which are their parlia¬ 
ments, and they are, in that respect, in the same 
situation with Ireland. When money is to be raised 
for the crown upon the subject in Ireland, or in 
the colonies, the consent is given in the parlia¬ 
ment of Ireland, or in the assemblies of the colo¬ 
nies. They think the parliament of Great Britain 
cannot properly give that consent till it has rep¬ 
resentatives from America; for the petition of 
right expressly says, it is to be by common con¬ 
sent in parliament, and the people of America 
have no representatives in parliament, to make a 
part of that comon consent. . . . 

Q. Would the repeal of the stamp-act be any 
discouragement of your manufactures? Will the 
people that have begun to manufacture decline it? 
—A. Yes, I think they will; especially if, at the 
same time, the trade is opened again, so that re¬ 
mittances can be easily made. I have known sev¬ 
eral instances that make it probable. In the war 
before last, tobacco being low, and making little 
remittance, the people of Virginia went generally 
into family manufactures. Afterwards, when to¬ 
bacco bore a better price, they returned to the 


use of British manufactures. So fulling-mills were 
very much disused in the last war in Pennsylvania, 
because bills were then plenty and remittances 
could easily be made to Britain for English cloth 
and other goods. 

Q. If the stamp-act should be repealed, would 
it induce the assemblies of America to acknowl¬ 
edge the right.of parliament to tax them, and 
would they erase their resolutions?—A. No, never. 

Q. Is there no means of obliging them to erase 
those resolutions?—A. None that I know of; they 
will never do it, unless compelled by force of 
arms. 

Q. Is there a power on earth that can force them 
to erase them?—A. No power, how great soever, 
can force men to change their opinions. . . . 

Q. Would it be most for the interest of Great- 
Britain, to employ the hands of Virginia in to¬ 
bacco, or in manufactures?—A. In tobacco, to be 
sure. 

Q. What used to be the pride of the Americans? 
—A. To indulge in the fashions and manufactures 
of Great-Britain. 

Q. What is now their pride?—A. To wear their 
old clothes over again, till they can make new 
ones. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


If it was Franklin who presented America’s 
case to England and France, it was Thomas 
Paine (1737-1809) who presented America’s 
case to herself. He came to America in 1774, a 
failure at all the trades he had tried. In Phila¬ 
delphia, he took to the pen and found himself 
moderately successful as a writer. Then, in the 
winter of 1775, at the suggestion of Benjamin 
Rush, Paine wrote Common Sense and became 
one of the masters of Whig propaganda. With 
harsh simplicity, Paine said what many men 
had been thinking and what many more were 
unwilling to confess they believed. There was 
no originality in his reasoning or his argument: 
Dean Tucker’s comment on the relative im¬ 
portance of island and continent had gone all 
but unnoticed in 1766; ten years later, Paine 
made that seem obvious truth to American 
Whigs. 

Paine’s eloquence swept through the coun¬ 
try. And after moderate men had had their 


say—after Parliament had refused to hear even 
the memorial of the New York Provincial As¬ 
sembly and the King had declared the conti¬ 
nental colonies out of his protection—then 
Paine found no credible reason against an im¬ 
mediate separation between colonies and 
motherland. 

In June, 1776, Congress passed Richard 
Henry Lee’s resolution for a declaration of in¬ 
dependence. 

By December, that cause seemed defeated. 
New York was lost; Fort Washington had 
fallen and a sizable force had been captured 
with it; New Jersey was largely in enemy 
hands and Philadelphia was threatened. The 
United States was to know darker times; but 
the men living in that December found its 
troubles almost too hard to endure. Legend has 
Paine writing the first number of The Crisis 
with a drumhead for desk and the flicker of a 
wintry campfire for light. That legend has the 



usual validity, but the emotion informing the 
pamphlet makes the tale sound almost probable. 
Even more important than the heartening ef¬ 
fect of Paine’s rhetoric was his suggestion that 
Tory property be confiscated as a base for the 
Continental currency. In later numbers of The 
Crisis, Paine continued to argue for independ- 
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ence, for the exaction of oaths to the new gov¬ 
ernment and, finally, when the fighting was 
over, for the continuance of union among the 
American states. 

The selections from Common Sense and The 
Crisis here reprinted are from The Writings of 
Thomas Paine (4 vols., New York, 1894). 


Appendix to common sense 

BY THOMAS PAINE 


Since the publication of the first edition of this 
pamphlet, or rather, on the same day on which it 
came out, the King’s Speech made its appearance 
m this city [Philadelphia]. Had the spirit of 
prophecy directed the birth of this production it 
could not have brought it forth at a more season¬ 
able juncture, or at a more necessary time. The 
bloody-mindedness of the one, shows the necessity 
of pursuing the doctrine of the other. Men read 
by way of revenge. And the Speech, instead of 
terrifying, prepared a way for the manly prin- 
ciples of Independance. 

Ceremony, and even silence, from whatever 
motives they may arise, have a hurtful tendency 
when they give the least degree of countenance 
to base and wicked performances; wherefore, if 
”* ls ™ ax | m he admitted, it naturally follows, that 
the Kmg’s Speech, as being a piece of finished vil- 
iany, deserved and still deserves, a general execra¬ 
tion, both by the Congress and the people. Yet, 
as the domestic tranquillity of a nation, depends 
greatly on the chastity of what might properly be 
called national manners, it is often better to pass 
some things over in silent disdain, than to make 
use of such new methods of dislike, as might in¬ 
troduce the least innovation on that guardian of 
our peace and safety. And, perhaps, it is chiefly 
owing to this prudent delicacy, that the King’s 
opeech hath not before now suffered a public ex¬ 
ecution. The Speech, if it may be called one, is 
nothing better than a wilful audacious libel against 
the truth, the common good, and the existence of 
mankind; and is a formal and pompous method of 
offering up human sacrifices to the pride of ty- 
nants. But this general massacre of mankind, is one 
of the privileges and the certain consequences of 
JCmgs; for as nature knows them not, they know 
'not her, and although they are beings of our own 
creating, they know not us, and are become the 
Cjoas of their creators. The speech hath one good 
quality, which is, that it is not calculated to de¬ 
ceive, neither can we, even if we would, be de- 


ceived by it. Brutality and tyranny appear on the 
ace o it. It leaves us at no loss: And every line 
convinces, even in the moment of reading, that 
he who hunts the woods for prey, the naked and 

Britain^ In< * lan ’ 1S less Sava ff e than the King of 

Sir John Dalrymple, the putative father of a 
whining Jesuitical piece, fallaciously called, “The 
address of the people of England to the inhab¬ 
itants of America,” hath perhaps from a vain sup¬ 
position that the people here were to be frightened 
at the pomp and description of a king, given 
(though very unwisely on his part) the real char¬ 
acter of the present one: “But,” says this writer, 
if you are inclined to pay compliments to an ad¬ 
ministration, which we do not complain of (mean- 
mg the Marquis of Rockingham’s at the repeal of 
the Stamp Act) it is very unfair in you to with¬ 
hold them from that prince, by whose nod alone 
they were permitted to do any thing” This is 
toryism with a witness! Here is idolatry even 
without a mask: And he who can calmly hear and 
digest such doctrine, hath forfeited his claim to 
rationality—an*apostate from the order of man¬ 
hood—and ought to be considered as one who 
hath not only given up the proper dignity of man, 
but sunk himself beneath the rank of animals, and 
contemptibly crawls through the world like a 
worm. 

However, it matters very little now what the 

m g u ? ng a , nd elther sa 7 s or does; he hath wick¬ 
edly broken through every moral and human obli¬ 
gation, trampled nature and conscience beneath 
his feet, and by a steady and constitutional spirit 
of insolence and cruelty procured for himself an 
universal hatred. It is now the interest of America 
to provide for herself. She hath already a large and 
young family, whom it is more her duty to take 
care of, than to be granting away her property to 
support a power who is become a reproach to the 
names of men and Christians— Ye, whose office it 
is to watch the morals of a nation, of whatsoever 
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sect or denomination ye are of, as well as ye who 
are more immediately the guardians of the public 
liberty, if ye wish to preserve your native country 
uncontaminated by European corruption, ye must 
in secret wish a separation. But leaving the moral 
part to private reflection, I shall chiefly confine 
my further remarks to the following heads: 

First, That it is the interest of America to be 
separated from Britain. 

Secondly, Which is the easiest and most prac¬ 
ticable plan, RECONCILIATION Or INDEPENDENCE? 
with some occasional remarks. 

In support of the first, I could, if I judged it 
proper, produce the opinion of some of the ablest 
and most experienced men on this continent: and 
whose sentiments on that head, are not yet pub¬ 
licly known. It is in reality a self-evident position: 
for no nation in a state*of'foreign dependance, 
limited in its commerce, and cramped and fettered 
in its legislative powers, can ever arrive at any 
material eminence. America doth not yet know 
what opulence is; and although the progress which 
she hath made stands unparalleled in the history 
of other nations, it is but childhood compared 
with what she would be capable of arriving at, 
had she, as she ought to have, the legislative pow¬ 
ers in her own hands. England is at this time 
proudly coveting what would do her no good 
were she to accomplish it; and the continent hesi¬ 
tating on a matter which will be her final ruin if 
neglected. It is the commerce and not the con¬ 
quest of America by which England is to be bene¬ 
fited, and that would in a great measure continue, 
were the countries as independant of each other 
as France and Spain; because in many articles nei¬ 
ther can go to a better market. But it is the inde- 
pendance of this country of Britain, or any other, 
which is now the main and only®object worthy 
of contention, and which, like all other truths 
discovered by necessity, will appear clear and * 
stronger every day. 

first, Because it will come to that one time or 
other. 

Secondly, Because the longer it is delayed, the 
harder it will be to accomplish. 

I have frequently amused myself both in public 
an£ ^ private companies, with silently remarking the 
specious errors of those who speak without re¬ 
flecting. And among the many which I have heard, 
the following seems the most general, viz. that 
had this rupture happened forty or fifty years 
hence, instead of now, the continent would have 
been more able to have shaken off the dependance. 
To which I reply, that our military ability, at this 
time, arises from the experience gained in the last 
war, and which in forty or fifty years time, would 


be totally extinct. The continent would not, by 
that time, have a general, or even a military of¬ 
ficer left; and we, or those who may succeed us, 
would be as ignorant of martial matters as the 
ancient Indians: and this single position, closely 
attended to, will unanswerably prove that the 
present time is preferable to all others. The argu¬ 
ment turns thus: At the conclusion of the last 
war, we had experience, but wanted numbers; and 
forty or fifty years hence, we shall have numbers, 
without experience; wherefore, the proper point 
of time, must be some particular point between 
the two extremes, in which a sufficiency of the 
former remains, and a proper increase of the lat¬ 
ter is obtained: And that point of time is the pres¬ 
ent time. 

The reader will pardon this digression, as it does 
not properly come under the head I first set out 
with, and to which I again return by the follow¬ 
ing position, viz.: 

Should affairs be patched up with Britain, and 
she to remain the governing and sovereign power 
of America, (which, as matters are now circum¬ 
stanced, is giving up the point entirely) we shall 
deprive ourselves of the very means of sinking the 
debt we have, or may contract. The value of the 
backlands, which some of the provinces are clan¬ 
destinely deprived of, by the unjust extension of 
the limits of Canada, valued only at five pounds 
sterling per hundred acres, amount to upwards of 
twenty-five millions, Pennsylvania currency; and 
the quit-rents, at one penny sterling per acre, to 
two millions yearly. 

It is by the sale of those lands that the debt may 
be sunk, without burthen to any, and the quit- 
rent reserved thereon will always lessen, and in 
time will wholly support, the yearly expense of 
government. It matters not how long the debt is 
in paying, so that the lands when sold be applied 
to the discharge of it, and for the execution of 
which the Congress for the time being will be the 
continental trustees. 

I proceed now to the second head, viz. Which 
is the easiest and most practicable plan, Recon¬ 
ciliation or Independence; with some occasional 
remarks. 

He who takes nature for his guide, is not easily 
beaten out of his argument, and on that ground, I 
answer generally— That independance being a 
single simple line, contained within ourselves; and 
reconciliation, a matter exceedingly perplexed 
and complicated, and in which a treacherous ca¬ 
pricious court is to interfere, gives the answer 
without a doubt. 

The present state of America is truly alarming 
to every man who is capable of reflection. With- 
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out law, without government, without any other 
mode of power than what is founded on, and 
granted by, courtesy. Held together by an unex¬ 
ampled occurrence of sentiment, which is never¬ 
theless subject to change, and which every secret 
enemy is endeavoring to dissolve. Our present 
condition is, Legislation without law; wisdom 
without a plan; a constitution without a name; and, 
what is strangely astonishing, perfect independ- 
ance contending for dependance. The instance is 
without a precedent, the case never existed be¬ 
fore, and who can tell what may be the event? 
The property of no man is secure in the present 
unbraced system of things. The mind of the mul¬ 
titude is left at random, and seeing no fixed object 
before them, they pursue such as fancy or opin¬ 
ion presents. Nothing is criminal; there is no such 
thing as treason; wherefore, every one thinks him¬ 
self at liberty to act as he pleases. The Tories 
would not have dared to assemble offensively, had 
they known that their lives, by that act, were for¬ 
feited to the laws of the state. A line of distinction 
should be drawn between English soldiers taken 
in battle, and inhabitants of America taken in 
arms. The first are prisoners, but the latter traitors. 
The one forfeits his liberty, the odyer his head. 

Notwithstanding our wisdom, there is a visible 
feebleness in some of our proceedings which gives 
encouragement to dissentions. The Continental 
Belt is too loosely buckled: And if something is 
not done in time, it will be too late to do any thing, 
and we shall fall into a state, in which neither 
Reconciliation nor Independance will be prac¬ 
ticable. The king and his worthless adherents are 
got at their old game of dividing the Continent, 
and there are not wanting among us Printers who 
will be busy in spreading specious falsehoods. The 
artful and hypocritical letter which appeared a 
few months ago in two of the New-York papers, 
and likewise in two others, is an evidence that 
there are men who want both judgment and hon¬ 
esty. 

It is easy. getting into holes and corners, and 
talking of reconciliation: But do such men seri¬ 
ously consider how difficult the task is, and how 
dangerous it may prove, should the Continent di¬ 
vide thereon? Do they take within their view all 
the various orders of men whose situation and cir¬ 
cumstances, as well as their own, are to be con¬ 
sidered therein? Do they put themselves in the 
place of the sufferer whose all is already gone, and 
of the soldier, who hath quitted all for the defence 
of his country? If their ill-judged moderation be 
suited to their own private situations only, regard¬ 
less of others, the event will convince them that 
they arc reckoning without their host.” 


Put us, say some, on the footing we were in the 
year 1763: To which I answer, the request is not 
now in the power of Britain to comply with, nei¬ 
ther will she propose it; but if it were, and even 
should be granted, I ask, as a reasonable question, 
By what means is such a corrupt and faithless 
court to be kept to its engagements? Another par¬ 
liament, nay, even the present, may hereafter re¬ 
peal the obligation, on the pretence of its being 
violently obtained, or unwisely granted; and, in 
that caije, Where is our redress? No going to law 
with nations; cannon are the barristers of crowns; 
and the sword, not of justice, bur of war, decides 
the suit. To be on the footing of 1763, it is not 
sufficient, that the laws only be put in the sat lie 
state, but, that our circumstances likewise be put 
in the same state; our burnt and destroyed towns 
repaired or built up, our private losses made good, 
our public debts (contracted for defence) dis¬ 
charged; otherwise we shall be millions worse 
than we were at that enviable period. Such a re¬ 
quest, had it been complied wirlmi year ago, \\;ouhl 
have won the heart and soul of the Continent, but 
now it is too late. “The Rubicon is passed." 

Besides, the taking up arms, merely to enforce 
the repeal of a pecuniary law, seems as unwar¬ 
rantable by the divine law, and as repugnant to 
human feelings, as the taking up arms to enforce 
obedience thereto. 'The object, on either side, doth 
not justify the means; for rhe lives of men are too 
valuable to be cast away on such trifles. It is the 
violence which is done and threatened to our 
persons; the destruction of our property by an 
armed force; the invasion of our country bv ft re 
and sword, which conscientiously qualifies the 
use of arms: and the instant in v ftich such mode 
of defence became necessary, all subjection to 
Britain ought to have ceased’; and the indcpcml 
ancc of America should have been considered as 
daring its era from, and published by* the first 
wusket that was fired against her. This line is a 
line of consistency; neither drawn by caprice, nor 
extended by ambition; but prod need’by a chain of 
events, of which the colonies were not the au¬ 
thors, • 

I shall conclude these remarks, with the follow 
ing timely and well-intended hints*. We might to 
reflect, that there are three different ways by 
which an indepcndanev mav hereafter be effected; 
and that one of those three, will, one day or other] 
be the fate of America, viz. By the legal voire of 
the people in Congress; by a’military power; or 
by a mob: It may not always happen that our 
so I die is aie citizens, and t he multitude a body of 
reasonable men; virtue, as I have already’ re 
maiked, is not hereditary, neither is it perpetual. 
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Should an independancy be brought about by the 
first of those means, we have every opportunity 
and every encouragement before us, to form the 
noblest, purest constitution on the face of the 
earth. We have it in our power to begin the world 
over again. A situation, similar to the present, hath 
not happened since the days of Noah until now. 
The birthday of a new world is at hand, and a 
race of men, perhaps as numerous as all Europe 
contains, are to receive their portion of freedom 
from the events of a few months. The reflection 
is awful, and in this point of view, how trifling, 
how ridiculous, do the little paltry cavilings of a 
few weak or interested men appear, when weighed 
against the business of a world. 

. Should we neglect the present favorable and in¬ 
viting period, and independance be hereafter ef¬ 
fected by any other means, we must charge the 
consequence to ourselves, or to those rather whose 
narrow and prejudiced souls are habitually oppos¬ 
ing the measure, without either inquiring or re¬ 
flecting. There are reasons to be given in support 
of independance which men should rather pri¬ 
vately think of, than be publicly told of. We 
ought not now to be debating whether we shall 
be independant or not, but anxious to accomplish 
it on a firm, secure, and honorable basis, and un¬ 
easy rather that it is not yet began upon. Every 
day convinces us of its necessity. Even the Tories 
(if such beings yet remain among us) should, of 
all men, be the most solicitous to promote it; for 
as the appointment of committees at first pro¬ 
tected them from popular rage, so, a wise and well 
established form of government will be the only 
certain means of continuing it securely to them. 
Wherefore, if they have not virtue enough to be 
Whigs, they ought to have prudence enough to 
wish for independance. 


In short, Independance is the only Bond that can 
tye and keep us together. We shall dienTe ouJ o“ 
ject, and our ears will be leg-all,, u ? see 

schemes of an intriguing, as well S ” a ? aU1St the 
Wp ci,oii ,i,o„ _ ? s we| I as cruel, enemy. 

Shh Rr r' n f L °- n 3 P ro P e r footing to treat 
hCre 1S reason to conclude, that 
£ i C ° Urt WlU be Iess hurt ^ treat- 

5 ? n American states for terms of peace, 
than with those whom she denominates “rebel¬ 
lious subjects, for terms of accommodation. It is 
our delaying in that encourages her to hope for 
conquest, and our backwardness tends only to 
prolong the war. As we have, without any good 
effect therefrom, withheld our trade to obtain a 
redress of our grievances, let us now try the al¬ 
ternative, by independantly redressing them our¬ 
selves, and then offering to open the trade. The 
mercantile and reasonable part of England, will 
be still with us; because, peace, with trade, is pref¬ 
erable to war without it. And if this offer be not 
accepted, other courts may be applied to. 

On these grounds I rest the matter. And as no 
oner hath yet been made to refute the doctrine 
contained m the former editions of this pamphlet, 
it is a negative proof, that either the doctrine can¬ 
not be refuted, or, that the party in favor of it are 
too numerous to be opposed. Wherefore, instead 
of gazing at each other with suspicious or doubt¬ 
ful curiosity, let each of us hold out to his neigh¬ 
bor the hearty hand of friendship, and unite in 
drawing a line, which, like an act of oblivion, shall 
bury in forgetfulness every former dissention. Let 
the names of WLig and Tory be extinct; and let 
none other be heard among us, than those of a 
good citizen ,* an open and resolute friend ,* and 
a virtuous supporter of the rights of mankind, 
and of the free and independant states of 
America. 


The Crisis 

BY THOMAS PAINE 


• i. 

These are the times that try men’s souls. The sum- 
mer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this 
crisis, shrink from the service of their country; 
but he that stands it now , deserves the love and 
thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is 
not easily conquered; yet we have this consolation 
with us, that the harder the conflict, the more 
glorious the triumph. What we obtain too cheap 
we esteem too lightly: it is dearness only that 
gives every thing its value. Heaven knows how 
to put a proper price upon its goods; and it would 


be strange indeed if so celestial an article as free¬ 
dom should not be highly rated. Britain, with an 
army to enforce her tyranny, has declared that she 
has a right ( not only to tax) but “to bind us in all 
cases whatsoever,” and if being bound in that 
manner, is not slavery, then is there not such a 
thing as slavery upon earth. Even the expression is 
impious; for so unlimited a power can belong only 
to God. 

Whether the independence of the continent 
was declared too soon, or delayed too long, I will 
not now enter into as an argument; my own simple 
opinion is, that had it been eight months earlier, it 
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would have been much better. We did not make a 
proper use of last winter, neither could we, while 
we were in a dependant state. However, the fault, 
if it were one, was all our own l ; we have none to 
blame but ourselves. But no great deal is lost yet. 
All that Howe has been doing for this month past, 
is rather a ravage than a conquest, which the 
spirit of the Jerseys, a year ago, would have 
quickly repulsed, and which time and a little reso¬ 
lution will soon recover. 

^ I have as little superstition in me as any man 
living, but my secret opinion has ever been, and 
still is, that God Almighty will not give up a peo¬ 
ple to military destruction, or leave them unsup- 
portedly to perish, who have so earnestly and so 
repeatedly sought to avoid the calamities of war, 
by every decent method which wisdom could in¬ 
vent. Neither have I so much of the infidel in me, 
as to suppose that He has relinquished the govern¬ 
ment of the world, and given us up to the care of 
devils; and as I do not, I cannot see on what 
grounds the king of Britain can look up to heaven 
for help against us: a common murderer, a high¬ 
wayman, or a house-breaker, has as good a pre¬ 
tence as he. 

Tis surprising to see how rapidly a panic will 
sometimes run through a country. All nations and 
ages have been subject to them: Britain has trem¬ 
bled like an ague at the report of a French fleet 
of flat bottomed boats; and in the fourteenth [fif¬ 
teenth] century the whole English army, after 
ravaging the kingdom of France, was driven back 
like men petrified with fear; and this brave exploit 
was performed by a few broken forces collected 
and headed by a woman, Joan of Arc. Would 
that heaven might inspire some Jersey maid to 
spirit up her countrymen, and save her fair fel¬ 
low sufferers from ravage and ravishment! Yet 
panics, in some cases, have their uses; they pro¬ 
duce as much good as hurt. Their duration is al¬ 
ways short; the mind soon grows through them, 
and acquires a firmer habit tl^an before. But their 
peculiar advantage is, that they are the touch¬ 
stones of sincerity and hypocrisy, and bring things 
and men to light, which might otherwise have lain 
forever undiscovered. In fact, they have the same 
effect on secret traitors, which an imaginary ap¬ 
parition would have upon a private murderer. 
They sift out the hidden thoughts of man, and 
hold them up in public to the world. Many a 

1 The present winter is worth an age, if rightly em¬ 
ployed; but, if lost or neglected, the whole continent 
will partake of the evil; and there is no punishment 
that man does not deserve, be he who, or what, or 
where he will, that may be the means of sacrificing 
a season so precious and useful. 


disguised tory has lately shown his head, that shall 
penitentially solemnize with curses the day on 
which Howe arrived upon the Delaware. 

As I was with the troops at Fort Lee, and 
marched with them to the edge of Pennsylvania, 
I am well acquainted with many circumstances, 
which those who live at a distance know but little 
or nothing of. Our situation there was exceedingly 
cramped, the place being a narrow neck of land 
between the North River and the Hackensack. 
Our force was inconsiderable, being not one 
fourth so great as Howe could bring against us. 
We had no army at hand to have relieved the gar¬ 
rison, had we shut ourselves up and stood on our 
defence. Our ammunition, light artillery, and the 
best part of our stores, had been removed, on the 
apprehension that Howe would endeavor to pene¬ 
trate the Jerseys, in which case Fort Lee could be 
of no use to us; for it must occur to every think¬ 
ing man, whether in the army or not, that these 
kind of field forts are only for temporary pur¬ 
poses, and last in use no longer than the enemy 
directs his force against the particular object, 
which such forts are raised to defend. Such was 
our situation and condition at Fort Lee on the 
morning of the 20th of November, when an offi¬ 
cer arrived with information that the enemy with 
200 boats had landed about seven miles above: 
Major General [Nathaniel] Green, who com¬ 
manded the garrison, immediately ordered them 
under arms, and sent express to General Wash¬ 
ington at the town of Hackensack, distant by the 
way of the ferry = six miles. Our first object was 
to secure the bridge over the Hackensack, which 
laid up the river between the enemy and us, about 
six miles from us, and three from them. General 
Washington arrived in about three quarters of 
an hour, and marched at the head of the troops 
towards the bridge, which place I expected we 
should have a brush for; however, they did not 
choose to dispute it with us, and the greatest part 
of our troops went over the bridge, the rest over 
the ferry, except some which passed at a mill on a 
small creek, between the bridge and the ferry, and 
made their way through some marshy grounds up 
to the town of Hackensack, and there passed the 
river. We brought off as much baggage as the 
wagons could contain, the rest was lost. The sim¬ 
ple object was to bring off the garrison, and march 
them on till they could be strengthened by the 
Jersey or Pennsylvania militia, so as to be enabled 
to make a stand. We staid four days at Newark, 
collected our out-posts with some of the Jersey 
militia, and marched out twice to meet the enemy, 
on being informed that they were advancing] 
though our numbers were greatly inferior to 
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theirs. Howe, in my little opinion, committed a 
great error in generalship in not throwing a body 
of forces off from Staten Island through Amboy, 
by which means he might have seized all our 
stores at Brunswick, and intercepted our march 
into Pennsylvania; but if we believe the power of 
hell to be limited, we must likewise believe that 
their agents are under some providential controul. 

I shall not now attempt to give all the particu¬ 
lars of our retreat to the Delaware; suffice it for 
the present to say, that both officers and men, 
though greatly harassed and fatigued, frequently 
without rest, covering, or provision, the inevitable 
consequences of a long retreat, bore it with a 
manly and martial spirit. All their wishes centred 
in one, which was, that the country would turn 
out and help them to drive the enemy back. Vol¬ 
taire has remarked that king William never ap¬ 
peared to full advantage but in difficulties and m 
action; the same remark may be made on General 
Washington, for the character fits him. There is 
a natural firmness in some minds which cannot be 
unlocked by trifles, but which, when unlocked, 
discovers a cabinet of fortitude; and I reckon it 
among those kind of public blessings, which we 
do not immediately see, that God hath blessed him 
with uninterrupted health, and given him a mind 
that can even flourish upon care. 

I shall conclude this paper with some miscel¬ 
laneous remarks on the state of our affairs; and 
shall begin with asking the following question, 
Why is it that the enemy have left the New- 
England provinces, and made these middle ones 
the seat of war? The answer is easy: New-England 
is not infested with tories, and we are. I have been 
tender in raising the cry against these men, and 
used numberless arguments to show them their 
danger, but it will not do to sacrifice a world either 
to their folly or their baseness. The period is now 
arrived, in which either they or we must change 
our sentiments, or one or both must fall. And 
what is a tory? Good God! what is he? I should 
not be afraid to go with a hundred whigs against a 
thousand tories, were they to attempt to get into 
arms. Every tory is a coward; for servile, slavish, 
self-interested fear is the foundation of tory ism; 
and a man under such influence, though he may 
be cruel, never can be brave. 

But, before the line of irrecoverable separation 
be drawn between us, let us reason the matter to¬ 
gether: Your conduct is an invitation to the en- 
emy, yet not one in a thousand of you has heart 
enough to join him. Howe is as much deceived by 
you as the American cause is injured by you. He 
expects yoivwill all take up arms, and flock to his 
standard, with muskets on your shoulders. Your 


opinions are of no use to him, unless you support 
him personally, for ’tis soldiers, and not tories, 
that he wants. 

I once felt all that kind of anger, which a man 
ought to feel, against the mean principles that are 
held by the tories: a noted one, who kept a tavern 
at Amboy, was standing at his door, with as pretty 
a child in his hand, about eight or nine years old, 
as I ever saw, and after speaking his mind as freely 
as he thought was prudent, finished with this un- 
fatherly expression, “1 Veil! give me peace in my 
day ” Not a man lives on the continent but fully 
believes that a separation must some time or other 
finally take place, and a generous parent should 
have said, “If there must be trouble, let it be in 
my day, that my child may have peace;” and this 
single reflection, well applied, is sufficient to 
awaken every man to duty. Not a place upon earth 
might be so happy as America. Her situation is 
remote from all the wrangling world, and she has 
nothing to do but to trade with them. A man can 
distinguish himself between temper and principle, 
and I am as confident, as I am that God governs 
the world, that America will never be happy till 
she gets clear of foreign dominion. Wars, without 
ceasing, will break out till that period arrives, and 
the continent must in the end be conqueror; for 
though the flame of liberty may sometimes cease 
to shine, the coal can never expire. 

America did not, nor does not want force; but 
she waited a proper ^application of that force. 
Wisdom is not the purchase of a day, and it is no 
wonder that we should err at the first setting off. 
From an excess of tenderness, we were unwilling 
to raise an army, and trusted our cause to the tem¬ 
porary defence of a well-meaning militia. A sum¬ 
mer’s experience has now taught us better; yet 
with those troops, while they were collected, we 
were able to set bounds to the progress of the 
enemy, and, thank God! they are again assembling. 

I always considered militia as the best troops in 
the world for a sudden exertion, but they will not 
do for a long campaign. Howe, it is probable, will 
make an attempt on this city; should he fail on 
this side the Delaware, he is ruined: if he succeeds, 
our cause is not ruined. He stakes all on his side 
against a part on ours; admitting he succeeds, the 
consequence will be, that armies from both ends 
of the continent will march to assist their suffering 
friends in the middle states; for he cannot go 
everywhere, it is impossible. I consider Howe as 
the greatest enemy the tories have; he is bringing 
a war into their country, which, had it not been 
for him and partly for themselves, they had been 
clear of. Should he now be expelled, I wish with 
all the devotion of a Christian, that the names of 
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whig and tory may never more be mentioned; but 
should the tories give him encouragement to come, 
or assistance if he come, I as sincerely wish that 
our next year’s arms may expel them from the 
continent, and the congress appropriate their pos¬ 
sessions to the relief of those who have suffered 
in well-doing. A single successful battle next year 
will settle the whole. America could carry on a 
two years war by the confiscation of the property 
of disaffected persons, and be made happy by their 
expulsion. Say not that this is revenge, call it rather 
the soft resentment of a suffering people, who, 
having no object in view but the good of all, have 
staked their own all upon a seemingly doubtful 
event. Yet it is folly to argue against determined 
hardness; eloquence may strike the ear, and the 
language of sorrow draw forth the tear of com¬ 
passion, but nothing can reach the heart that is 
steeled with prejudice. 

Quitting this class of men, I turn with the warm 
ardor of a friend to those who have nobly stood, 
and are yet determined to stand the matter out: I 
call not upon a few, but upon Hi- not on this state 
or that state, but on every state: up and help us; 
lay your shoulders to the wheel; better have too 
much force than too little, when so great an ob¬ 
ject is at stake. Let it be told to the future world, 
that in the depth of winter, when nothing but 
hope and virtue could survive, that the city and 
the country, alarmed at one common danger, 
came forth to meet and to repulse it. Say not that 
thousands are gone, turn out your tens of thou¬ 
sands; throw not the burden of the day upon 
Providence, but “ show your faith by your works,” 
that God may bless you. It matters not where 
you live, or what rank of life you hold, the evil or 
the blessing will reach you all. The far and the 
near, the home counties and the back, the rich 
and the poor, will suffer or rejoice alike. The heart 
that feels not now, is dead: the blood of his chil¬ 
dren will curse his cowardice, who shrinks back 
at a time when a little might have saved the whole, 
and made them happy. I love the man that can 
smile in trouble, that can gather strength from 
distress, and grow brave by reflection. ’Tis the 
business of little minds to shrink; but he whose 
heart is firm, and whose conscience approves his 
conduct, will pursue his principles mnto death. 
My own line of reasoning is to myself as straight 
and clear as a ray of light. Not all the treasures 
of the world, so far as I believe, could have in¬ 
duced me to support an offensive war, for I think 
it murder; but if a thief breaks into my house, 

, burns and destroys my property, and kills or 
threatens to kill me, or those that are in it, and to 
“bind me in all cases whatsoever ” to his absolute 


will, am I to suffer it? What signifies it to me, 
whether he who does it is a king or a common 
man; my countryman or not my countryman; 
whether it be done by an individual villain, or an 
army of them? If we reason to the root of things 
we shall find no difference; neither can any just 
cause be assigned why we should punish in the one 
case and pardon in the other. Let them call me 
rebel, and welcome, I feel no concern from it; but 
I should suffer the misery of devils, were I to 
make a whore of my soul by swearing allegiance 
to one whose character is that of a sottish, stupid, 
stubborn, worthless, brutish man. I conceive like¬ 
wise a horrid idea in receiving mercy from a being, 
who at the last day shall be shrieking to the rocks 
and mountains to cover him, and fleeing with ter¬ 
ror from the orphan, the widow, and the slain of 
America. 

There are cases which cannot be overdone by' 
language, and this is one. There are persons, too, 
who see not the full extent of the evil which 
threatens them; they solace themselves with hopes 
that the enemy, if he succeed, will be merciful. It 
is the madness of folly, to expect mercy from 
those who have refused to do justice; and even 
mercy, where conquest is the object, is only a 
trick of war; the cunning of the fox is as murder¬ 
ous as the violence of the wolf, and we ought to 
guard equally against both. Howe’s first object is, 
partly by threats and partly by promises, to ter¬ 
rify or seduce the people to deliver up their arms 
and receive mercy. The ministry recommended 
the same plan to Gage, and this is what the tories 
call making their peace, “a peace which passeth all 
understanding” -indeed! A peace which would be 
the immediate forerunner of a worse ruin than 
any we have yet thought of. Ye men of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, do reason upon these things! Were the back 
counties to give up their arms, they would fall an 
easy prey to the Indians, who are all armed: this 
perhaps is what some tories would not be <sorry 
for. Were the home counties to deliver up their 
arms, they would be exposed to the resentment 
of the back counties, who would then have it in 
their power to chastise their defection at pleasure. 
And were any one state to give up its arms, that 
state must be garrisoned by all Howe’s army of 
Britons and Hessians to preserve it from the anger 
of the rest. Mutual fear is the principal link in the 
chain of mutual love, and woe be to that state that 
breaks the compact. Howe is mercifully inviting 
you to barbarous destruction, and men must be 
either rogues or fools that will not see it. I dwell 
not upon the vapours of imagination: I bring rea¬ 
son to your ears, and, in language as plain as A, 
B, C, hold up truth to your eyes. 
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I thank God, that I fear not. I see no real cause 
for fear. I know our situation well, and can see 
the way out of it. While our army was collected, 
Howe dared not risk a battle; and it is no credit 
to him that he decamped from the White Plains, 
and waited a mean opportunity to ravage the de¬ 
fenceless Jerseys; but it is great credit to us, that, 
with a handful of men, we sustained an orderly 
retreat for near an hundred miles, brought off our 
ammunition, all our field pieces, the greatest part 
of our stores, and had four rivers to pass. None 
can say that our retreat was precipitate, for we 
were near three weeks in performing it, that the 
country might have time to come in. Twice we 
marched back to meet the enemy, and remained 
out till dark. The sign of fear was not seen in our 
camp, and had not some of the cowardly and dis¬ 
affected inhabitants spread false alarms through 


the country, the Jerseys had never been ravaged. 
Once more we are again collected and collecting; 
our new army at both ends of the continent is 
recruiting fast, and we shall be able to open the 
next campaign with sixty thousand men, well 
armed and clothed. This is our situation, and 
who will may know it. By perseverance and 
fortitude we have the prospect of a glorious is¬ 
sue; by cowardice and submission, the sad choice 
of a variety of evils—a ravaged country—a de¬ 
populated city—habitations without safety, and 
slavery without hope—our homes turned into bar¬ 
racks and bawdy-houses for Hessians, and a fu¬ 
ture race to provide for, whose ^fathers we shall 
doubt of. Look on this picture and weep over 
it! and if there yet remains one thoughdess 
wretch who believes it not, let him suffer it un¬ 
lamented. 


SOME RESULTS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

THE ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION 


The Parliament which fought Charles I may 
have been rebellious, but it was at least legally 
constituted. The Continental Congress not 
only acted against the law of the kingdom, it 
existed outside that law—the British colonial 
system made no provision for an assembly rep¬ 
resenting all the continental colonies. The 
revolutionary congresses are the supreme in¬ 
stance of the American talent for transmuting 
a self-appointed group of protesters into an 
organ of government. Such extralegal bodies 
might be considered better adapted to draft 
resolutions than to conduct executive business. 
Yet, for the years between 1776 and 1781, the 
Continental Congress acted with no more’for- 
mal authority than its own assertion and the 
cooperation of the several states—in whatever 
degree they chose to give that cooperation. 

To be sure, plans to formalize the position 
of Congress by devising a “general govern¬ 
ment” had been proposed as early as the reso¬ 
lution for independence itself. A committee to 
bring in a draft constitution was appointed in 
June, 1776; it reported a month later, and des¬ 


ultory debate on this report did take place. 
But constitution-making awakened no marked 
interest. John Adams, for instance, maintained 
that so long as the authority of Congress was 
accepted and the states were left free to regu¬ 
late their own affairs, writing a constitution for 
the United States was a waste of energy. 

B y 1 77 7 -> that view had declined and the 
Articles of Confederation were firyally drawn 
up and offered to the states for ratification. As 
a league of nations, the Confederation was ad¬ 
mirably constituted: each member state was to 
give full faith and credit to the judicial pro¬ 
ceedings of the others and free citizens of any 
state were to have the privileges of free citi¬ 
zens throughout the union. Each state was to 
have one vote cast by delegates it appointed 
and paid, and the votes of nine states w r ere nec¬ 
essary on questions of war, treaty-making, the 
coining of money, and the emission of bills of 
credit. The Congress which the delegates 
would compose was to have full charge of war 
and foreign affairs. The costs of the Confedera¬ 
tion government were to be born by contribu- 
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tions from the several states in .proportion to 
the value of their surveyed lands and buildings. 
In event of disputes between states, Congress 
was to appoint a commission on the request of 
one of the parties; this commission would hear 
and determine the matter at issue. The con¬ 
federacy was to be perpetual, though its terms 
might be altered by vote of Congress con¬ 
firmed by the consent of the legislatures of the 
states. 

As the joint executive of a group of allied" 
sovereigns, tRe Confederation Congress might 
have been considered adequate. As the gov¬ 
ernment of a nation, it was pitiable. The Ar¬ 
ticles of Confederation established neither an 
executive nor a judiciary. Under it, the Con¬ 
gress had no power to regulate commerce. Nor 
had it any means of obtaining money except 
by the good will of the states, for it could assess 
quotas but had no power to collect them. 

Insufficient as the Articles of Confederation 
were to prove, four years went by before 
Maryland s ratification secured the acceptance 
of even that constitution for the United States. 
The most serious cause for the delay was state 
antagonism: the large states thought the 
smaller had an unreasonable influence since 
they had an equal vote; the small states re¬ 
sented the growth which the possession of 
western lands would make possible to Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Pennsylvania, and even Massa¬ 
chusetts, Connecticut, and New York. By rea¬ 
son of her position, Maryland was particularly 
gloomy about her future. To pay her share of 
the revolutionary debt, she would be obliged 
to tax her people while neighboring Virginia 
and Pennsylvania filled their treasuries from 
the sale of their western lands. 

Maryland’s protest may have been one of the 
reasons why Congress appealed to the states to 
cede their lands to “the United States in Con¬ 
gress assembled”; more important must have 
been the danger latent in the western claims of 
the states. Each of the landed states based its 
title on royal grants laying down conflicting 
boundaries. Virginia extended to the Missis¬ 
sippi, by her reading of her charter, but so did 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York. 
Virginia had organized a county in the Illi¬ 
nois country; Massachusetts and Connecticut 
claimed land there as well as in Pennsylvania 
and New York. New York asserted rights of 
her own, as successor to the prerogatives of the 
royal province she had ceased to be (the prov¬ 
ince was itself successor to the Six Nations 
which had subjected the tribes of the Ohio and 
Illinois country). 

If this tangle of claims should proceed from 
argument to action, the fight for independence 
might become an internecine war. The Con¬ 
gress repeated its appeals. The states made par¬ 
tial concessions which Congress refused to 
accept. Then, in 1780, New York’s legislature 
offered to cede the state’s claim to land west 
of Pennsylvania. With that for assurance, 
Maryland proceeded to ratify the Articles of 
Confederation, apparently hoping that other 
landed states would follow New York. 

In March, 1781, Maryland ratified; and, with 
all its defects, the Articles of Confederation 
became the instrument of the federal govern¬ 
ment of the United States. Among the Ameri¬ 
cans who saw the flaws of that instrument, 
none was more keeply articulate than James 
Madison (1750—1836), who had had experi- 
ence in constitution-making in Virginia where 
he had helped draft the Constitution of 1776, 
and who had spent three years as a member of 
the Continental Congress, two while it was 
operating under the Articles he criticized. His 
rpemorandum, Views of the Political System 
of the United States , not only repeats the facts 
of discord and division which had made them¬ 
selves so evident in the years following the 
peace of 1783, but sets forth causes and even 
foreshadows some of the remedial measures 
that were to be included in the Constitution. 

The fundamental evil lay in the nature of 
confederacies of numerous states each having 
independent authority. Such states were, in 
their nature, bound to encroach on federal au¬ 
thority, trespass on each other’s rights and 
violate international law and treaty obligations. 
They would fad to take united action for com- 
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merce, naturalization and the “grant of in¬ 
corporation for national purposes, for canals 
and other works of national utility.” As or¬ 
ganized, the present federal system gave the 
states no effective guarantee against internal 
violence, nor did it have coercive power as 
sanction for federal laws. The Articles of Con¬ 
federation had not been ratified by the people, 
and, in some of the states, formed no part 
of their constitution. Therefore, the Articles 
lacked the authority necessary to a proper in¬ 
strument of government. Furthermore, as the 
confederation was merely that of a league, vio¬ 
lation of the covenant of the Articles by one 
party released .the others from their obliga¬ 
tions. 

Besides the difficulties inherent in all leagues 
among sovereigns, the United States suffered 


from difficulties peculiar to its own situation. 
State laws were not only mutable but unjust, 
and their multiplication had become a “pesti¬ 
lential nuisance.” Worse still, none of the states 
had met the essential problem of political jus¬ 
tice: how to make government neutral in re¬ 
spect to the interests composing a society with¬ 
out setting itself up as an interest adverse to 
that society. With proper constitutional or¬ 
ganization and a system of elections designed 
% to “extract” the “purest and noblest” elements 
from society, the L T nited States, WMadison im¬ 
plies, might hurdle the obstacles of present dis¬ 
turbances and form a stable government able 
to assure order and maintain liberty. 

The Madison memorandum carried the date 
April, 1787, and is reprinted from the Writings, 
ed. Gaillard Hunt (8 vols., New York, 1901). 


Views of the Political System of the United States 

BY JAMES MADISON 


1. Failure of the States to comply with the Con¬ 
stitutional requisitions. This evil has been so fully 
experienced both during the war and since the 
peace, results so naturally from the number and 
independent authority of the States and has been 
so uniformly exemplified in every similar Con¬ 
federacy, that it may be considered as not less 
radically and permanently inherent in than it is 
fatal to the object of the present system. 

2. Encroachments by the States on the federal 

authority. Examples of this are numerous and 
repetitions may be foreseen in almost every, case 
where any favorite object of a State shall present 
a temptation. Among these examples are the wars 
and treaties of Georgia with the Indians. The un¬ 
licensed compacts between Virginia and Mary¬ 
land, and between Pen a & N. Jersey—the troops 
raised and to be kept up by Mass ts . * * 

. 3* Violations of the law of nations and of trea¬ 
ties. From the number of Legislatures, the sphere 
of life from which most of their members are 
taken, and the circumstances under which their 
legislative business is carried on, irregularities of 
this kind must frequently happen. Accordingly 
not a year has passed without instances of them in 
some one or other of the States. The Treaty of 
Peace—the treaty with France—the treaty with 
Holland have each been violated. [See the com¬ 
plaints to Congress on these subjects.] The causes 


of these irregularities must necessarily produce 
frequent violations of the law of nations in other 
respects. 

As yet foreign powers have not been rigorous 
in animadverting on us. This moderation, how¬ 
ever cannot be mistaken for a permanent partiality 
to our faults, or a permanent security ag st those 
disputes with other nations, which being among 
the greatest of public calamities, it ought to be 
least in the power of any part of the community 
to bring on the whole/ 

4. Trespasses of the States on the rights of each 
other. These are alarming symptoms, and may be 
daily apprehended as we are admonished by daily 
experience. See the law of Virginia restricting 
foreign vessels to certain ports—of Maryland in 
favor of vessels belonging to her own citizens — 
of N. York in favor of the same— 

Paper money, instalments of debts, occlusion of 
Courts, making property a legal tender, may like¬ 
wise be deemed aggressions on the rights of other 
States. As the Citizens of every State aggregately 
taken stand more or less in the relation of Credi¬ 
tors or debtors, to the Citizens of every other 
State, Acts of the debtor State in favor of debtors, 
affect the Creditor State, in the same manner as 
they do its own citizens who are relatively credi¬ 
tors towards other citizens. This remark may be 
extended to foreign nations. If the exclusive regu- 
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Nation of the value and alloy of coin was properly 
delegated to the federal authority, the policy of it 
Equally requires a controul on the States in the 
c ases above mentioned. It must have been meant 
to preserve uniformity in the circulating me¬ 
dium throughout the nation. 2. to prevent those 
frauds on the citizens of other States, and the 
subjects of foreign powers, which might disturb 
the tranquillity at home, or involve the Union in 
foreign contests. 

The practice of many States in restricting the 
commercial intercourse with other States, and 
putting their productions and manufactures on 
the same footing with those of foreign nations, 
though not contrary to the federal articles, is cer¬ 
tainly adverse to the spirit of the Union, and tends 
to beget retaliating regulations, not less expensive 
^nd vexatious in themselves than they are destruc- « 
tive of the general harmony. 

5. Want of concert in matters where common 
interest requires it . This defect is strongly illus¬ 
trated in the state of our commercial affairs. How 
much has the national dignity, interest, and reve¬ 
nue, suffered from this cause? Instances of inferior 
moment are the want of uniformity in the laws 
concerning naturalization & literary property; of 
provision for national seminaries, for grants of in¬ 
corporation for national purposes, for canals and 
other works of general utility, w ch may at present 
t>e defeated by the perverseness of particular 
States whose concurrence is necessary. 

6 . Want of Guaranty to the States of their Con¬ 
stitutions & laws against internal violence. The 
confederation is silent on this point and therefore 
t>y the second article the hands of the federal au¬ 
thority are tied. According to Republican Theory, 
Right and power being both vested in the major¬ 
ity, are held to be synonymous. According to fact 
and experience a minority may in an appeal to 
force, be an overmatch for the majority. 1. if the 
minority happen to include all such as possess the 
skill and habits of military life, & such as possess 
the great pecuniary resources, one-third only may 
conquer the remaining two-thirds. 2. one-third of 
those who participate in the choice of the rulers/ 
may be rendered a majority by the accession of 
those whose poverty excludes them from a right 
of suffrage, and who for obvious reasons will be 
more likely to join the standard of sedition than 
that of the established Government. 3. where slav¬ 
ery exists the republican Theory becomes still 
more fallacious. 

7. Want of sanction to the laws, and of coercion 
in the Government of the Confederacy . A sanc¬ 
tion is essential to the idea of law, as coercion is 
to that of Government The federal system being 


destitute of both, wants the great vital principles 
of a Political Constitution. Under the form of such 
a constitution, it is in fact nothing more than a 
treaty of amity of commerce and of alliance, be¬ 
tween independent and Sovereign States. From 
what cause could so fatal an omission have hap¬ 
pened in the articles of Confederation? from a 
mistaken confidence that the justice, the good 
faith, the honor, the sound policy, of the several 
legislative assemblies would render superfluous 
any appeal to the ordinary motives by which the 
laws secure the obedience of individuals: a con¬ 
fidence which does honor to the enthusiastic vir¬ 
tue of the compilers, as much as the inexperience 
of the crisis apologizes for their errors. The time 
which has since elapsed has had the double effect, 
of increasing the light and tempering the warmth, 
with which the arduous work may be revised. It 
is no longer doubted that a unanimous and punc¬ 
tual obedience of 13 independent bodies, to the 
acts of the federal Government ought not to be 
calculated on. Even during the war, when external 
danger supplied in some degree the defect of tgal 
& coercive sanctions, how imperfectly "did the 
States fulfil their obligations to the Union? In time 
of peace, we see already what is to be expected. 
How indeed could it be otherwise? In the first 
place, Every general act of the Union must neces¬ 
sarily' bear unequally hard on some particular 
member or members of it, secondly the partiality 
of the members to their own interests and rights, 
a partiality which will be fostered by the courtiers 
of popularity, will naturally exaggerate the in¬ 
equality where it exists, and even suspect it where 
it has no existence, thirdly a distrust of the volun¬ 
tary compliance of each other may prevent the 
compliance of any, although it should be the latent 
disposition of all. Here are causes & pretexts which 
will never fail to render federal measures abortive. 
If the laws of the States were merely recommend¬ 
atory to their citizens, or if they were to be re¬ 
judged by County authorities, what security, what 
probability would exist, that they would be car¬ 
ried into execution? Is the security or probability 
greater in favor of the acts of Cong 8 which de¬ 
pending for their execution on the will of the 
State legislatures, w ch are tho’ nominally authori¬ 
tative, in fact recommendatory only?" 

8 . Want of ratification by the people of the arti¬ 
cles of Confederation. In some of the States the 
Confederation is recognized by, and forms a part 
of the Constitution. In others however it has re¬ 
ceived no other sanction than that of the legisla¬ 
tive authority. From this defect two evils result: 
1. Whenever a law of a State happens to be re¬ 
pugnant to an act of Congress, particularly when 
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the latter [former] is of posterior date to the for¬ 
mer, [latter] it will be at least questionable 
whether the latter [former] must not prevail; and 
as the question must be decided by the Tribunals 
of the State, they will be most likely to lean on 
the side of the State. 

2. As far as the union of the States is to be re¬ 
garded as a league of sovereign powers, and not 
as a political Constitution by virtue of which they 
are become one sovereign power, so far it seems to 
follow from the doctrine of compacts, that a 
breach of any of the articles of the Confederation 
by any of the parties to it, absolves the other par¬ 
ties from their respective Obligations, and gives 
them a right if they chuse to exert it, of dissolving 
the Union altogether. 

9. Multiplicity of laws in the several States. In 
developing the evils which viciate the political 
system of the U. S., it is proper to include those 
which are found within the States individually, as 
well as those which directly affect the States col¬ 
lectively, since the former'class have an indirect 
influence on the general malady and must not be 
overlooked in forming a compleat remedy. Among 
the evils then of our situation may well be ranked 
the multiplicity of laws from which no State is 
exempt. As far as laws are necessary to mark with 
precision the duties of those who are to obey them, 
and to take from those who are to administer 
them a discretion which might be abused, their 
number is the price of liberty. As far as laws ex- 
ceed this limit, they are a nuisance; a nuisance of 
the most pestilent kind. Try the Codes of the 
several States by this test, and what a luxuriancy 
of legislation do they present. The short period of 
independency has filled as many pages as the cen¬ 
tury which preceded it. Every year, almost every 
session, adds a new volume. This may be the effect 
m part, but it can only be in part, of the situation 
m which the revolution has placed us. A review 
oi the several Codes will shew that every neces¬ 
sary and useful part of the least voluminous of 
them might be compressed into one tenth of the 
compass, and at the same time be rendered ten fold 
as perspicuous. 

10. Mutability of the laws of the States. This 
evil is intimately connected with the former vet 
deserves a distinct notice, as it emphatically de¬ 
notes a vicious legislation. We daily see laws re¬ 
pealed or superseded, before any trial can have 
been made of their merits, and even before a 
knowledge of them can have reached the remoter 
districts within which they were to operate. In 
the regulations of trade this instability becomes a , 

alST “I 0nly t0 0Ur citizens ’ but t0 foreigners : 


11. Injustice of the laws of the States. If th 
: multiplicity and mutability of laws prove a want 
l of wisdom, their injustice betrays a defect still 
: more alarming: more alarming not merely because 
1 it is a greater evil in itself; but because it brings 
more into question the fundamental principle of 
republican Government, that the majority who 
rule in such governments are the safest Guardi¬ 
ans both of public Good and private rights. To 
what causes is this evil to be ascribed? 

These causes lie 1. in the Representative bodies 
2. in the people themselves. 

1. Representative appointments are sought from 
3 motives. 1. ambition. 2. personal interest. 3. pub¬ 
lic good. Unhappily the two first are proved bv 
experience to be most prevalent. Hence the can¬ 
didates who feel them, particularly, the second 
» are most industrious, and most successful in pur¬ 
suing their object: and forming often a majority 
in the legislative Councils, with interested views 
contrary to the interest and views of their con¬ 
stituents, join in a perfidious sacrifice of the latter 
to the former. A succeeding election it might be 
supposed, would displace the offenders, and repair 
the mischief. But how easily are base and selfish 
measures, masked by pretexts of public good and 
apparent expediency? How frequently will a repe¬ 
tition of the same arts and industry which suc¬ 
ceeded in the first instance, again prevail on the 
unwary to misplace their confidence? 

How frequently too will the honest but unen¬ 
lightened representative be the dupe of a favorite 
leader, veiling his selfish views under the profes¬ 
sions of public good, and varnishing his sophisti¬ 
cal arguments with the glowing colours of popular 
eloquence? r 

2. A still more fatal if not more frequent cause, 
lies among the people themselves. All civilized so¬ 
cieties are divided into different interests and fac¬ 
tions, as they happen to be creditors or debtors 
--rich or poor—husbandmen, merchants or man¬ 
ufacturers members of different religious sects— 
followers of different political leaders—inhab¬ 
itants of different districts—owners of different 
toids of property &c &c. In republican Govern¬ 
ment the majority however composed, ultimately 
give the law. Whenever therefore an apparent in¬ 
terest or common passion unites a majority what 
1S . ^ re strain them from unjust violations of the 
rights and interests of the minority, or of individ- 
uals. Three motives only i. a prudent regard to 
their own good as involved in the general and 
permanent good of the community. This consid¬ 
eration although of decisive weight in itself, is 
ound by experience to be too often unheeded. It 
!S too often forgotten, by nations as well as by 
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individuals, that honesty is the best policy. 2dly. 
respect for character. However strong this mo¬ 
tive may be in individuals, it is considered as very 
insufficient to restrain them from injustice. In a 
multitude its efficacy is diminished in proportion 
to the number which is to share the praise or the 
blame. Besides, as it has reference to public opin¬ 
ion, which within a particular Society, is the opin¬ 
ion of the majority, the standard is fixed by those 
whose conduct is to be measured by it. The pub¬ 
lic opinion without the Society will be little re¬ 
spected by the people at large of any Country. 
Individuals of extended views, and of national 
pride, may bring the public proceedings to this 
standard, but the example will never be followed 
by the multitude. Is it to be imagined that an ordi¬ 
nary citizen or even Assemblyman of R. Island 
in estimating the policy of paper money, ever con¬ 
sidered or cared, in what light the measure would 
be viewed in France or Holland; or even in Mass t8 
or Connect It was a sufficient temptation to both 
that it was for their interest; it was a sufficient 
sanction to the latter that it was popular in the 
State; to the former, that it was so in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 3dly. will Religion the only remaining 
motive be a sufficient restraint? It is not pretended 
to be such on men individually considered. Will 
its effect be greater on them considered in an ag¬ 
gregate view? quite the reverse. The conduct of 
every popular assembly acting on oath, the strong¬ 
est of religious ties, proves that individuals join 
without remorse in acts, against which their con¬ 
sciences would revolt if proposed to them under 
the like sanction, separately in their closets. When 
indeed Religion is kindled into enthusiasm, its 
force like that of other passions, is increased by 
the sympathy of a multitude. But enthusiasm is 
only a temporary state of religion, and while it 
lasts will hardly be seen with pleasure at the helm 
of Government. Besides as religion in its coolest 
state is not infallible, it may become a motive to 
oppression as well as a restraint from injustice. 
Place three individuals in a situation wherein the 
interest of each depends on the voice of the others; 
and give to two of them an interest opposed to 
the rights of the third? Will the latter be secure? 
The prudence of every man would shun the dan¬ 
ger. The rules & forms of justice suppose & guard 


against it. Will two thousand in a like situation be 
less likely to encroach on the rights of one thou¬ 
sand? The contrary is witnessed by the’notorious 
factions & oppressions which take place In cor¬ 
porate towns limited as the opportunities are, and 
in little republics when uncontrouled by appre¬ 
hensions of external danger. If an enlargement of 
the sphere is found to lessen the insecurity of pri¬ 
vate rights, it is not because the impulse of a com¬ 
mon interest or passion is less predominant in this 
case with the majority; but because a common 
interest or passion is less apt to be felt and the req¬ 
uisite combinations less easy to be formed by a 
great than by a small number. The Society be¬ 
comes broken into a greater variety of interests, 
of pursuits of passions, which check each other, 
whilst those who may feel a common sentintent 
have less opportunity of communication and con¬ 
cert. It may be inferred that the inconveniences 
°f popular States contrary to the prevailing The¬ 
ory, are in proportion not to the extent, but to 
the narrowness of their limits. 

The great desideratum in Government is such 
a modification of the sovereignty as will render 
it sufficiently neutral between the different inter¬ 
ests and factions, to controul one part of the so¬ 
ciety from invading the rights of another, and at 
the same time sufficiently controuled itself, from 
setting up an interest adverse to that of the whole 
Society. In absolute Monarchies the prince is suf¬ 
ficiently, neutral towards his subjects, but fre¬ 
quently sacrifices their happiness to his ambition 
or his avarice. In small Republics, the sovereign 
will is sufficiently controuled from such a sacrifice 
of the entire Society, but is not sufficiently neutral 
towards the parts composing it. As a limited mon¬ 
archy tempers the evils of an absolute one; so an 
extensive Republic meliorates the administration 
of a small Republic. 

An auxiliary desideratum for the melioration 
of the Republican form is such a process of elec¬ 
tions as will most certainly extract from the mass 
of the society the purest and noblest characters 
which it contains; such as will at once feel most 
strongly the proper motives to pursue the end of 
their appointment, and be most capable to devise 
the proper means of attaining it. 


THE CHARTER OF THE BANK OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


By 1781, the currency and credit of the Conti- 1806) Superintendent of Finance in the hope 
nental Congress had dropped to a new low. that his business experience would provide the 
Congress appointed Robert Morris (1734- funds neither paper money nor unregarded 
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requisitions on the states had supplied. With 
no resources but the Congress s debts and 
diplomatic connections, Morris set about his 
task. He had already bedeviled the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Assembly into” repealing its legal-tender 
laws and providing for the partial redemption 
of its paper money. Though that was not feas¬ 
ible for a Congress which could neither lay 
nor collect taxes, Congress might mend mat¬ 
ters bv chartering a bank. A bank, Morris 
argued, would so combine the private credit 
of its stockholders, lenders, and borrowers as 
to supply a base for public and private borrow¬ 
ing. The bank’s notes, redeemable in specie and 
receivable in payment of state and federal 
taxes, would finally replace the worthless 
paper which was the only currency then avail¬ 
able. 

Morris’s plan for a bank met with small en¬ 
couragement among the Whig businessmen 
who would not buy stock. Nor was the Con¬ 
gress entirely certain of its power to charter 
such an institution. But Robert Morris was not 


to be checked by merchants’ caution or James 
Madison’s constitutional scruples. Morris 
looked abroad for the necessary hard money. 
When a British frigate captured the shipload 
of flour which he had planned to exchange for 
specie in Havana, Morris turned to the silver 
which France had finally sent to her ally. An 
armed guard brought the specie safely from 
Boston to Philadelphia and the vaults of the 
new bank. A few weeks later, in December, 
1781, Congress incorporated the bank which 
opened at the turn of the year and soon was 
serving Morris by discounting his notes and 
giving him credit in anticipation of taxes. This 
was the first commercial bank chartered in 
America; and it was another proof of the de¬ 
termination of Americans to free themselves 
from the restraints of the English Mercantilist 
System. 

The text of the charter is from M. St. Clair 
Clarke and D. H. Hall, Legislative and Docn- 
mentary History of the Bank of the United 
States (Washington, 1832). 


The Charter of the Bank of North America 


An Ordinance to incorporate the subscribers to 

the Bank of North America 

Whereas Congress, on the 26th day of May last, 
did, from a conviction of the support which the 
finances of the United States would receive from 
the establishment of a National Bank, approve a 
plan for such an institution, submitted to their 
consideration by Robert Morris, Esq. and now 
lodged among the archives of Congress, and did 
engage to promote the same by the most effectual 
means: And whereas the subscription thereto is 
now filled, from an expectation of a charter of in¬ 
corporation from Congress, the directors and 
president are chosen, and application hath been 
made to Congress, by the said president and direc¬ 
tors, for an act of incorporation: And whereas 
the exigencies of the United States render it in¬ 
dispensably necessary that such an act be immedi¬ 
ately passed: 

Be it therefore ordained and it is hereby or¬ 
dained by the United States in Congress assem¬ 
bled , That those who are, and those who shall 
become, subscribers to the said bank, be, and 
forever after shall be, a corporation and body 
politic, to all intents and purposes, by the name 


and style of “ The President, Directors, and Com¬ 
pany, of the Bank of North America 

And be it further ordained, That the said cor¬ 
poration are hereby declared and made able and 
capable, in law, to have, purchase, receive, pos¬ 
sess, enjoy, and retain, lands, rents, tenements, 
hereditaments, goods, chattels, and effects, of what 
kind, nature, or quality, soever, to the amount of 
ten millions of Spanish silver milled dollars, and 
no more; and, also, to sell, grant, demise, alien, or 
dispose of, the same lands, rents, tenements, here¬ 
ditaments, goods, chattels, and effects. 

And be it further ordained, That the said corpor¬ 
ation be, and shall be, for ever, hereafter, able 
and capable, in law, to sue and be sued, plead and 
be impleaded, answer and be answered unto, de¬ 
fend and be defended, in courts of record, or any 
other place whatsoever, and to do and execute all 
and singular other matters and things that to them 
shall or may appertain to do. 

And be it further ordained, That, for the well 
governing of the said corporation and the order¬ 
ing of their affairs, they shall have such officers 
as they shall hereafter direct or appoint. Provided, 
nevertheless, That twelve directors, one of whom 
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shall be the president of the corporation, be of the 
number of their officers. 

And be it further ordained, That Thomas Will¬ 
ing be the present president, and that the said 
Thomas Willing and Thomas Fitzsimmons, John 
Maxwell Nesbit, James Wilson, Henry Hill, Sam¬ 
uel Osgood, Cadwallader Morris, Andrew Cald¬ 
well, Samuel Inglis, Samuel Meredith, William 
Bingham, Timothy Matlack, be the present direc¬ 
tors of the said corporation; and shall so continue 
until another president and other directors shall be 
chosen, according to the laws and regulations of 
the said corporation. 

And be it further ordained, That the president 
and directors of the said corporation shall be ca¬ 
pable of exercising such power for the well gov¬ 
erning and ordering of the affairs of the said cor¬ 
poration, and of holding such occasional meetings 
for that purpose, as shall be described, fixed, and 
determined, by the laws, regulations, and ordi¬ 
nances, of the said corporation. 
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And be it further ordained, That the said cor¬ 
poration may make, ordain, establish, and put fn 
execution, such laws, ordinances, and regulations, 
as shall seem necessary and convenient to the gov¬ 
ernment of the said corporation. 

Provided, always, That nothing herein before 
contained shall be construed to authorize the said 
corporation to exercise any powers, in any of the 
United States, repugnant to the laws or constitu¬ 
tion of such State. 

And be it further ordained, That the said cor¬ 
poration shall have full power and authority to 
make, have, and use, a common seal, with such 
device and inscription as they shall think proper, 
and the same to break, alter, and renew, at their 
pleasure. 

And be it further ordained. That this ordinance 
shall be construed and taken most favorably and 
beneficially for the said corporation. 

Done by the United States in Congress assem¬ 
bled, &c. 


THE VIRGINIA STATUTE OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


Though the Virginia Bill of Rights had de¬ 
clared all men equally entitled to practice their 
religion, it made no formal and specific dis¬ 
establishment of the Episcopal Church. Legal 
prosecutions for religious causes ceased and 
tithes were no longer collected, but sufficient 
remnants of privilege remained to make neces¬ 
sary a long fight for complete religious free¬ 
dom in Virginia. 

The House of Delegates had repealed all 
Acts of Parliament concerning religion, to be 
sure, yet there was still considerable sentiment 
for some form of public support for religion. 
Proposals were made to declare Christianity 
the religion of the state and to levy taxes to 
maintain ministers of all denominations. 

By 1784, that proposition had won the ap¬ 
proval of so many of the conservative tide¬ 


water members of the legislature that only 
Madison’s aptly timed motion for postpone¬ 
ment prevented the passage of a law levying a 
tax for the public support of religion. In the 
interval between sessions, the opposition 
brought the issue before the voters in art in¬ 
tensive campaign of speeches and publications. 
The Dissenting sects of the western counties 
and Madison’s forces in the east were so suc ¬ 
cessful that the legislature passed not Patrick 
Henry’s measure for the public maintenance 
of religion but the Statute of Religious Liberty, 
whose authorship Thomas Jefferson proudly 
proclaimed in his epitaph. The act was passed 
January 16, 1786. 

The selection is reprinted from W* A. Hen- 
ing, Statutes at Large of Virginia , VoL XII 
(Richmond, 182 3 J, 


Virginia Statute of Religious Liberty 


BY THOMAS 

An Act for establishing Religious Freedom 

I. Whereas Almighty God hath created the mind 
free; that all attempts to influence it by temporal 


JEFFERSON 

punishments or burthens, or by civil incapacita¬ 
tions, tend oply to beget habits' of hypocrisy and 
meanness, and are a departure from" the plan of 
the Holy author of our religion, who being Lord 
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both of body and mind, yet chose not to propa¬ 
gate it by coercions on either, as was in his Al¬ 
mighty power to do; that the impious presump¬ 
tion of legislators and rulers, civil as well as 
ecclesiastical, who being themselves but fallible 
and uninspired men, have assumed dominion over 
the faith of others, setting up their own opinions 
and modes of thinking as the only true and infal¬ 
lible, and as such endeavouring to impose them on 
others, hath established and maintained false re¬ 
ligions over the greatest part of the world, and 
through all time; that to compel a man to furnish 
contributions of money for the propagation of 
opinions which he disbelieves, is sinful and tyran¬ 
nical; that even the forcing him to support this 
or that teacher of his own religious persuasion, is 
depriving him of the comfortable liberty of giving 
his contributions to the particular pastor whose 
morals he would make his pattern, and whose 
powers he feels most persuasive to righteousness, 
and is withdrawing from the ministry those tem¬ 
porary rewards, which proceeding from an appro¬ 
bation of their personal conduct, are an addi¬ 
tional incitement to earnest and unremitting 
labours for the instruction of mankind; that our 
civil rights have no dependence on our religious 
opinions, any more than on our opinions in physics 
or geometry; that therefore the proscribing any 
citizen as unworthy the public confidence by lay¬ 
ing upon him an incapacity of being called^to of¬ 
fices of trust and emolument, unless he profess or 
renounce this or that religious opinion, is depriv¬ 
ing him injuriously of those privileges and advan¬ 
tages to which in common with his fellow-citizens 
he has a natural right; that it tends only to cor¬ 
rupt the principles of that religion it is meant to 
encourage, by bribing with a monopoly of 
worldly honours and emoluments, those who will 
externally profess and conform to it; that though 
indeed these are criminal who do not withstand 
such temptation, yet neither are those innocent 
who lay the bait in their way; that to suffer the 


civil magistrate to intrude his powers into the field 
of opinion, and to restrain the profession or prop¬ 
agation of principles on supposition of their ill 
tendency, is a dangerous fallacy, which at once 
destroys all religious liberty, because he being of 
course judge of that tendency will make his opin¬ 
ions the rule of judgment and approve or condemn 
the sentiments of others only as they shall square 
with or differ from his own; that it is time enough 
for the rightful purposes of civil government, for 
its officers to interfere when principles break out 
into overt acts against peace and good order; and 
finally, that truth is great and will prevail if left 
to herself, that she is the proper and sufficient 
antagonist to error, and has nothing to fear from 
the conflict, unless by human interposition dis¬ 
armed of her natural weapons, free argument and 
debate, errors ceasing to be dangerous when it 
permitted freely to contradict them. 

II* Be it enacted by the General Assembly, that 
no man shall be compelled to frequent or support 
any religious worship, place or ministry whatso¬ 
ever, nor shall be enforced, restrained, molested, 
or burthened in his body or goods, nor shall other¬ 
wise suffer on account of his religious opinions 
or belief; but that all men shall be free to profess, 
and by argument to maintain, their opinion in 
matters of religion, and that the same shall in no 
wise diminish, enlarge or affect their civil capa¬ 
cities. 

HI- And though we well know that this assem¬ 
bly, elected by the people for the ordinary pur¬ 
poses of legislation only, have no power to re¬ 
strain the acts of succeeding assemblies, consti¬ 
tuted with powers equal to our own, and that 
therefore to declare this act to be irrevocable 
would be of no effect in law; yet as we are free 
to declare, and do declare, that the rights hereby 
asserted are of the natural rights of mankind; and 
that if any act shall hereafter be passed to repeal 
the present, or to narrow its operation, such act 
will be an infringement of natural right. 


THE LAND ORDINANCES OF 1785 AND 1787 


The land ordinances of May, 1785, and July, 
1787, are probably the most important work of 
the Confederation Congress. The first set the 
physical pattern for the survey and disposal 
of public lands; the second laid the foundation 
for the expansion of republican government 
across a continent. Together, they hint at the 
course to be taken by future Congresses under 


the Constitution which was being drafted even 
while the Ordinance of 1787 was being enacted. 

When the thirteen states were confronted 
by the necessity of forming a permanent 
league, western land claims were one of the 
greatest obstacles to union, for there could be 
no equality between states with definite west¬ 
ern boundaries on the one hand and states 
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whose charters gave them the right to land as 
far west as the Mississippi, on the other. Con¬ 
gress suggested that the separate states cede 
their claims to the “United States in Congress 
assembled.” In March, 1781, New York offered 
to cede her western claims; and New York’s 
example was followed by Virginia, Massachu¬ 
setts, and Connecticut. Thus, by 1784, Con¬ 
gress was possessed of a colonial domain and 
the problems that went with it. 

The Indian problem was partly solved by 
treaty with the Iroquois and the tribes of the 
Ohio country, but the western posts were, still 
in British hands and, more immediately, the ter¬ 
ritory in Congress’s possession needed regula¬ 
tion. In spite of law, squatters had settled north 
of the Ohio and speculators were active in the 
territory. It was necessary to decide on dispo¬ 
sition of the land and also to organize 
some form of republican government for the 
area. 

Jefferson was appointed to head both com¬ 
mittees and it was he who outlined a scheme of 
survey as well as a plan for government. He 
proposed that sixteen states be laid out on the 
national domain. When Congress offered any 
of this territory fot sale, die settlers were to 
establish a temporary government, using the 
constitution and laws of one of the original 
states as model. When the land numbered 20,- 
000 inhabitants, these might hold a convention 
to establish a permanent constitution and send 
a delegate, who might speak but not vote in 
Congress. As soon as the population equaled 
that of the least numerous of the thirteen orig¬ 
inal states, the new state might be admitted to 
Congress on equal terms with the old; on the 
other hand, it was bound to remain part of the 
United States forever, subject to the general 
government in the same manner as the original 
states, liable for a portion of the federal debt, 
as well as to maintain a republican form of gov¬ 
ernment and to end slavery after 1800. Except 
for the classical names Jefferson had assigned 
the new territory, and his prohibition of slav¬ 
ery, the Congress accepted the report of Jef¬ 
ferson’s committee. 


In 1787, at the urging of Manasseh Cutler 
and his associates in the Ohio Company, which 
was negotiating for the purchase of a large 
tract of land in the Muskingum country, Con¬ 
gress revised the Ordinance of 1785 'to pro¬ 
vide a more detailed plan of government and 
more definite safeguards for the obligation of 
contracts. Jefferson’s original prohibition of 
slavery was put into the act. Though Congress 
had only a dubious right to take such action 
under the Articles of Confederation, the Ordi¬ 
nance of 1787 may be considered one of the 
happiest of the extralegal master strokes which 
distinguished this period. 

While Jefferson had been considering 
proper governments for the new federal terri¬ 
tories, he had also been concerned with the best 
means of disposing of these western lands. He 
was familiar with the Virginia system of locat¬ 
ing by headright, under which any man with 
a warrant for a certain number of acres of 
land might select his plot on any vacant land 
he might choose and then have it surveyed and 
registered. While this plan was flexible and 
favored the wide-ranging pioneer, it also led 
to confusion and overlapping of claims, with 
consequent litigation, as well as to speculative 
monopoly of the choicest sites. The New Eng¬ 
land system of granting only surveyed land 
made for greater surety of title but tended to 
hamper settlement if survey failed to keep pace 
with the demand for land. 

How Jefferson would have resolved that 
conflict is uncertain, for he left on his mission 
to France before the committee had made its 
final report. He did suggest survey before 
grant, however, and payment for public land 
in loan-office certificates—a special variety of 
the Continental public debt^-reduced to their 
specie value. When the committee made its final 
report, it retained the basic feature of survey¬ 
ing public land into lots of fixed and uniform 
area before it was offered for sale. This Ordi¬ 
nance of 1785, with its system of survey before 
grant and reservation of certain lots for public 
purposes, contains the fundamental elements of 
what was to be the United States public-lands 
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system even after the Homestead Act of 1862 The texts of the Ordinances used here are 
had partially superseded the sale of the public from the Journals of the American Congress 
domain. (4 vols., Washington, 1823). 

The Ordinance of 1185 


An Ordinance for Ascertaining the Mode of 

Disposing of Lands in the Western Territory 

Be it ordained by the United States in Congress 
assembled , That the said territory, for the pur¬ 
poses of temporary government, be one district, 
subject, however, to be divided into two districts, 
as future circumstances may, in the opinion of 
Congress, make it expedient. 

Be it ordained by the authority aforesaid , That 
the estates, both of resident and non-resident pro¬ 
prietors in the said territory, dying intestate, shall 
descend to, and be distributed among, their chil¬ 
dren, and the descendants of a deceased child, in 
equal parts; the descendants of a deceased child 
or grandchild to take the share of their deceased 
parent in equal parts among them: And where 
there shall be no children or descendants, then in 
equal parts to the next of kin in equal degree; and, 
among collaterals, the children of a deceased 
brother or rister of the intestate shall have, in equal 
parts among them, their deceased parents’ share; 
and there shall, in no case, be a distinction between 
kindred of the whole and half-blood; saving, in 
all cases, to the widow of the intestate her third 
part of the real estate for life, and one-third part 
of the personal estate; and this law, relative to 
descents and dower, shall remain in full force until 
altered by the legislature of the district. And, until 
the governor and judges shall adopt laws as here¬ 
inafter mentioned, estates in the said territory may 
be devised or bequeathed by wills in writing, 
signed and sealed by him or her, in whom the 
estate may be (being of full age,) and attested by 
three witnesses; and real estates may be conveyed 
by lease and release, or bargain and sale, signed, 
sealed, and delivered by the person, being of full 
age, in whom the estate may be, and attested by 
two witnesses, provided such wills be duly proved, 
and such conveyances be acknowledged, or the 
execution thereof duly proved, and be recorded 
within one year after proper magistrates, courts, 
and registers shall be appointed for that purpose; 
and personal property may be transferred by de¬ 
livery; saving, however to the French and Cana¬ 
dian inhabitants, and other settlers of the Kaskas- 

i! S ’ 1^* ^ I 5 ents ’ anc * t ^ le neighboring villages 
who have heretofore professed themselves citizens 
of Virginia, their laws and customs now in force 


among them, relative to the descent and convey¬ 
ance of property. 

Be it ordained by the authority aforesaid That: 
there shall be appointed, from time to time, by 
Congress, a governor, whose commission shall 
continue in force for the term of three years, un¬ 
less sooner revoked by Congress; he shall reside in 
the district, and have a freehold estate therein in 
1000 acres of land, while in the exercise of his 
office. 

There shall be appointed, from time to time, by 
Congress, a secretary, whose commission shall 
continue in force for four years unless sooner re¬ 
voked; he shall reside irf the district, and have a 
freehold estate therein in 500 acres of land, while 
in the exercise of his office; it shall be his duty to 
keep and preserve the acts and laws passed by the 
legislature, and the public records of the district, 
and the proceedings df the governor in his Execu¬ 
tive department; and transmit authentic copies of 
such acts and proceedings, every six months, tor 
the Secretary of Congress: There shall also be ap¬ 
pointed a court to consist of three judges, any 
two of whom to form a court, who shall have a 
common law jurisdiction, and reside in the dis¬ 
trict, and have each therein a freehold estate in 
500 acres of land while in the exercise of their 
offices; and their commissions shall continue in 
force during good behavior. 

The governor and judges, or a majority of them, 
shall adopt and publish in the district such laws 
of the original States, criminal and civil, as may 
be necessary and best suited to the circumstances 
of the district, and report them to Congress from 
time to time: which laws shall be in force in the 
district until the organization of the General 
Assembly therein, unless disapproved of by 
Congress; but, afterwards, the legislature shall 
have authority to alter them as they shall thinlc 

The governor, for the time being, shall be 
commander-in-chief of the militia, appoint and 
commission all officers in the same below the ranlc 
of general officers; all general officers shall be 
appointed and commissioned by Congress. 

Previous to the organization of the General As¬ 
sembly, the governor shall appoint such magis¬ 
trates and other civil officers, in each county or 
township, as he shall find necessary for the preser- 
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vation of the peace and good order in the same: 
After the General Assembly shall be organized, 
the powers and duties of the magistrates and other 
civil officers, shall be regulated and defined by file 
said assembly; but all magistrates and other civil 
officers, not herein otherwise directed, shall, dur¬ 
ing the continuance of this temporary govern¬ 
ment, be appointed by the governor. 

For the prevention of crimes and injuries, the 
laws to be adopted or made shall have force in all 
parts of the district, and for the execution of proc¬ 
ess, criminal and civil, the governor shall make 
proper divisions thereof; and he shall proceed, 
from time to time, as circumstances may require, 
to lay out the parts of the district in which the 
Indian titles shall have been extinguished, into 
counties and townships, subject, however, to such 
alterations as may thereafter be made by the leg¬ 
islature. 

So soon as there shall be 5000 free male inhab¬ 
itants of full age in the district, upon giving proof 
thereof to the governor, they shall receive author¬ 
ity, with time and place, to elect representatives 
from their counties or townships to represent them 
in the General Assembly: Provided, That, for 
every 500 free male inhabitants, there shall be one 
representative, and so on progressively with the 
number of free male inhabitants, shall the right of 
representation increase, until the number of repre¬ 
sentatives shall amount to 25; after which, the 
number and proportion of representatives shall 
be regulated by the legislature: Provided, That no 
person be eligible or qualified to act as a repre¬ 
sentative unless he shall have been a citizen of one 
of the United States three years, and be a resident 
in the district, or unless he shall have resided in 
the district three years; and, in either case, shall 
likewise hold in his own right, in fee simple, 200 
acres of land within the same: Provided, also, 
That a freehold in 50 acres of land in the district, 
having been a citizen of one of the States, and 
being resident in the district, or the like freehold 
and two years residence in the district, shall be 
necessary to qualify a man as an elector of a rep¬ 
resentative. 

The representatives thus elected, shall serve for 
the term of two years; and, in case of the death of 
a representative, or removal from office, the gov¬ 
ernor shall issue a writ to the county or township 
for which he was a member, to elect another in 
his stead, to serve for the residue of the term. 

The General Assembly, or Legislature, shall 
consist of the governor, legislative council, and 
a house of representatives. The legislative council 
shall consist of five members, to continue in office 
five years, unless sooner removed by Congress; 
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any three of whom to be a quorum: and the mem¬ 
bers of the council shall be nominated and ap¬ 
pointed in the following manner, to wit: As soon 
as representatives shall be elected, the governor 
shall appoint a time and place for them to meet 
together; and, when met, they shall nominate ten 
persons, residents in the district, and each pos¬ 
sessed of a freehold in 500 acres of land, and return 
their names to Congress; five of whom Congress 
shall appoint and commission to serve as afore¬ 
said; and, whenever a vacancy shall happen in the 
council, by death or removal from office, the 
house of representatives shall nominate two per¬ 
sons, qualified as aforesaid, for each vacancy, and 
return their names to Congress; one of whom 
Congress shall appoint and commission for the 
residue of the term. And every five years, four 
months at least before the expiration of the time 
of service of the members of council, the said 
house shall nominate ten persons, qualified as 
aforesaid, and return their names to Congress; five 
of whom Congress shall appoint and commission 
to serve as members of the council five years, un¬ 
less sooner removed. And the governor, legislative 
council, and house of representatives, shall have 
authority to make laws in all cases, for the good 
government of the district' not repugnant to the 
principles and articles in this ordinance established 
and declared. And all bills, having passed by a 
majority in the house, and by a majority in the 
council, shall be referred to the governor for his 
assent; but no bill, or legislative act whatever, shall 
be of any force without his assent. The governor 
shall have power to convene, prorogue, and dis¬ 
solve the General Assembly, when, in his opin¬ 
ion, it shall be expedient. 

The governor, judges, legislative .council, sec¬ 
retary, and such other officers as Congress shall 
appoint in the district, shall take an oath or af¬ 
firmation of fidelity and of office; the governor 
-before the President of Congress, and all other 
officers before the governor. As soon as a legis¬ 
lature shall be formed in the district, the council 
and house assembled in one room, shall have au¬ 
thority, by joint ballot, to elect a delegate to Con¬ 
gress, who shall have a seat in Congress, with a 
right of debating but^not of voting during this 
temporary government. 

And, for extending the fundamental principles 
of civil and religious liberty, which form the basis 
whereon these republics, their laws and constitu¬ 
tions are erected; to fix and establish those prin¬ 
ciples as the basis of all laws, constitutions, and 
governments, which forever hereafter shall be 
formed in the said territory: to provide also for 
the establishment of States, and permanenr gov- 
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eminent therein, and for their admission to a share 
in the federal councils on an equal footing with 
the original States, at as early periods as may 
be consistent with the general Interest: 

It is hereby ordained and declared by the au¬ 
thority aforesaid, That .the following articles shall 
be considered as articles of compact between the 
original States and the people and States in the 
said territory and forever remain unalterable, un¬ 
less by common consent, to wit: 

Art. i st. No person, demeaning himself in a 
peaceable and orderly manner, shall ever be mo¬ 
lested on account of his mode of worship or re¬ 
ligious sentiments, in the said territory. 

Art. 2d. The Inhabitants of the said territory 
shall always be entitled to the benefits of the writ 
of habeas corpus, and of the trial by jury; of a 
proportionate representation of the people in the 
legislature; and of judicial proceedings according 
to the course of the common law. All persons shall 
be bailable, unless for capital offences, where the 
proof shall be evident or the presumption great. 
All fines shall be moderate; and no cruel or un¬ 
usual punishments shall be inflicted. No man shall 
be deprived of his liberty or property, but by the 
judgment of his peers or the law of the land; and, 
should the public exigencies make it necessary, for 
the common preservation, to take any person’s 
property, or to demand his particular services, full 
compensation shall be made for the same. And, in 
the just preservation of rights and property, jt is 
understood and declared, that no law ought ever 
to be made, or have force in the said territory, 
that shall, in any manner whatever, interfere with 
or affect private contracts or engagements, bona 
fide, and without fraud, previously formed. 

Art. 3d. Religion, morality, and knowledge, be¬ 
ing necessary to good government and the hap¬ 
piness of mankind, schools and the means of edu¬ 
cation shall forever be encouraged. The utmost 
good faith shall always be observed towards the 
Indians; their lands and property shall never be 
taken from them without their consent; and, in 
their property, rights, and liberty, they shall never 
be invaded or disturbed, unless in just and lawful 
wars authorized by Congress; but laws founded 
m justice and humanity, shall, from time to time, 
be made for preventing wrongs being done to 
them, and for preserving peace and friendship 
with them. * 

Art. 4th. The said territory, and the States 
which may be formed therein, shall forever re¬ 
main a part of this confederacy of the United 
btates of America, subject to the Articles of Con¬ 
federation, and to such alterations therein as shall 


be constitutionally made; and to all the acts and 
ordinances of the United States in Congress as¬ 
sembled conformable thereto. The inhabitants 
and settlers in the said territory shall be subject 
to pay a part of the federal debts contracted or 
to be contracted, and a proportional part of the 
expenses of government, to be apportioned on 
them by Congress according to the same com¬ 
mon rule Mid measure by which apportionments 
thereof shall be made on the other States; and the 
taxes, for paying their proportion, shall be laid and 
levied by the authority and direction of the legis¬ 
latures of the district or districts, or new States 
as m the original States, within the time agreed’ 
upon by the United States in Congress assembled. 
The legislatures of those districts or new States 
shall never interfere with the primary disposal of 
the soil by the United States in Congress assem¬ 
bled, nor with any regulations Congress may find 
necessary for securing the title in such soil to the 
bona fide purchasers. No tax shall be imposed on 
lands the property of the United States; and, in 
no case, shall non-resident proprietors be taxed 
higher than residents. The navigable waters lead¬ 
ing into the Mississippi and St. Lawrence, and the 
carrying places between the same, shall be com¬ 
mon highways, and forever free, as well to the 
inhabitants of the said territory as to the citizens 
of the United States, and those of any other States 
that may be admitted into the Confederacy, with¬ 
out any tax, impost, or duty, therefor. 

„ Art. 5th. There shall be formed in the said ter¬ 
ritory, not less than three nor more than five 
States; and the boundaries of the States, as soon as 
Virginia shall alter her act of cession, and consent 
to the same, shall become fixed and established as 
follows, to wit: The Western State in the said 
territory, shall be bounded by the Mississippi, the 
Ohio, and Wabash rivers; a direct line drawn from 
the Wabash and Post St. Vincent’s, due North, 
to the territorial line between the United States 
and Canada; and, by the said territorial line, to 
the Lake of the Woods and Mississippi. The mid¬ 
dle State shall be bounded by the said direct line, 
the Wabash from Post Vincent’s, to the Ohio; 
by the Ohio, by a direct line, drawn due North 
from the mouth of the Great Miami, to the said 
territorial line, and by the said territorial line. The 
Eastern State shall be bounded by the last men¬ 
tioned direct line, the Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
the said territorial line: Provided, however, and it 
is further understood and declared, that the 
boundaries of these three States shall be subject 
so far to be altered, that, if Congress shall here¬ 
after find it expedient, they shall have authority to 
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form one or two States in that part of the said ter¬ 
ritory which lies North of an East and West line 
drawn through the Southerly bend or extreme of 
lake Michigan. And, whenever any of the said 
States shall have 60,000 free inhabitants therein, 
such State shall be admitted, by its delegates, into 
the Congress of the United States, on an equal 
footing with the original States in all respects 
whatever, and shall be at liberty to form a per¬ 
manent constitution and State government: Pro¬ 
vided, the constitution and government so to be 
formed, shall be republican, and in conformity to 
the principles contained in these articles; and, so 
far as it can be consistent with the general inter¬ 
est of the confederacy, such admission shall be 
allowed at an earlier period, and when there may 
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be a less number of free inhabitants in the State 
than 60,000. 

Art. 6th. There shall be neither slavery nor in¬ 
voluntary servitude in the said territory, other¬ 
wise than in the punishment of crimes, whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted: Pro¬ 
vided, always, That any person escaping into the 
same, from whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any one of the original States, such 
fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed and conveyed 
to the person claiming his or her labor or service 
as aforesaid. 

Be it ordained by nke authority aforesaid, That 
the resolutions of the 23d of April, 1784, relative 
to the subject of this ordinance, be, and the same 
are hereby, repealed and declared null and void. 


The Ordinance of 1787' 


Be it ordained by the United States in Congress 
assembled, that the territory ceded by individual 
States to the United States, which has been pur¬ 
chased of the Indian inhabitants, shall be disposed 
of in the following manner: 

A surveyor from each state shall be appointed 
by Congress, or a committee of the States, who 
shall take an Oath for the faithful discharge of 
his duty, before the Geographer of the United 
States, who is hereby empowered and directed to 
administer the same; and the like oath shall be ad¬ 
ministered to each chain carrier, by the surveyor 
under whom he acts. 

The Geographer, under whose direction the 
surveyors shall act, shall occasionally form such 
regulations for their conduct, as he shall deem 
necessary; and shall have authority to suspend 
them for misconduct in Office, and shall make 
report of the same to Congress, or to the Com¬ 
mittee of the States; and he shall make report in 
case of sickness, death, or resignation of any sur¬ 
veyor. 

The Surveyors, as they are respectively quali¬ 
fied, shall proceed to divide the said territory into 
townships of six miles square, by lines running 
due north and south, and others crossing these at 
right angles, as near as may be, unless where the 
boundaries of the. lat& Indian purchases may ren¬ 
der the same impracticable, and then they shall 
depart from this rule no farther than such par¬ 
ticular circumstances may require; and each sur¬ 
veyor shall be allowed and paid at the rate of 
two dollars for every mile, in length, he shall run, 
including the wages of chain carriers, markers, 
and every other expense attending the same. 


The first line, running north and south as afore¬ 
said, shall begin on the river Ohio, at a point that 
shall be found to be due north from the western 
termination of a line, which has been run as the 
southern boundary of the state of Pennsylvania; 
and the first line, running east and west, shall be¬ 
gin at the same point, and shall extend throughout 
the whole territory. Provided, that nothing therein 
shall be construed, as fixing the western boundary 
of the state of Pennsylvania. The geographer shall 
designate the townships, or fractional parts of 
townships, by numbers progressively from south 
to north; always beginning each’ range with num¬ 
ber one; and the ranges shall be distinguished by 
their progressive numbers to the westward. The 
first range, extending from the Ohio to the lake 
Erie, being marked number one. The Geographer 
shall personally attend to the running of the first 
east and west line; and shall take the latitude of the 
extremes of the first north and south line, and of 
the mouths of the principal rivers. 

The lines shall be measured with a chain; shall 
be plainly marked by chaps on the trees, and ex¬ 
actly described on a plat; whereon shall be noted 
by the surveyor, at their proper distances, all 
mines, salt springs, salt licks and mill seats, that 
shall come to his knowledge, and all water courses, 
mountains and other remarkable and permanent 
things, over and near which such lines shall pass, 
and also the quality of the lands. 

The plats of the townships respectively, shall be 
marked by subdivisions into lots of one mile 
square, or 640 acres, in the same direction as the 
external lines, and numbered from 1 to 36; always 
beginning the succeeding range of the lots with 
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the number next to that with which thepreceding 
one concluded. And where, from the causes be¬ 
fore mentioned, only a fractional part of a town¬ 
ship shall be surveyed, the lots, protracted thereon, 
shall bear the same numbers as if the township 
had been entire. And the surveyors, in running 
the external lines of the townships, shall, at the 
interval of every mile, mark comers for the lots 
which are adjacent, always designating the same 
in a different manner from those of the townships. 

The geographer and surveyors shall pay the ut¬ 
most attention to the variation of the magnetic 
needle; and shall ran and nq|p all lines by the true 
meridian, certifying, with every plat, what was 
the variation at the times of running the lines 
thereon noted. 

^ As soon as seven ranges of townships, and frac¬ 
tional parts of townships, in the direction from 
south to north, shall have been surveyed, the geog¬ 
rapher shall transmit plats thereof to the board of 
treasury, who shall record the same, with the re¬ 
port, in well bound books to be kept for that pur¬ 
pose. And the geographer shall make similar re¬ 
turns, from time to time, of every seven ranges as 
they may be surveyed. The Secretary at War shall 
have recourse thereto, and shall take by lot there- 
from, a number of townships, and fractional parts 
of townships, as well from those to be sold entire 
as from those to be sold in lots, as will be equal to 
one seventh part, of the whole of such seven 
ranges, as nearly as may be, for the use of the late 
continental army; and he shall make a similar 
draught, from time to time, until a sufficient quan¬ 
tity’- is drawn to satisfy the same, to be applied in 
manner hereinafter directed. The board of treas¬ 
ury shall, from time to time, cause the remaining 
numbers, as well those to be sold entire, as those 
to be sold m lots, to be drawn for, in the name of 
the thirteen states respectively, according to the 
quotas m the last preceding requisition on all the 
states; provided, that in case more land than its 
proportion is allotted for sale, in any state, at any 
distribution, a deduction be made therefor at the 
next. 

The board of treasury shall transmit a copy of 
P 1 ^’ Previously noting thereon, the 
I* and /actional parts of townships, 
which shall have fallen to the several states, by the 

I d nfn^ffi IOn a /° resaid ’ t0 the Commissioners of the 
loan office of the several states, who, after giving 

months 0 ! n0t 6SS th T tW ° nOT more than « 
im by CaUS ! n " advertl sements to be posted 
up at the court houses, or other noted places in 

rmWish 0 ^ 111- ^’ t0 “ lserted i* 1 one newspaper, 
published in the states of their residence respec¬ 
tively, shall proceed to sell the townships, or frac- 


tional parts of townships, at public vendue, in the 
following manner, viz: The township, or frac¬ 
tional part of a township, N i, in the first range, 
shall be sold entire; and N 2, in the same range, by 
lots; and thus in alternate order through the whole 
of the first range. The township, or fractional part 
of a township, N 1, in the second range, shall be 
sold by lots; and N 2, in the same range, entire; 
and so in alternate order through the whole of the 
second range; and the third range shall be sold in 
the same manner as the first, and the fourth in the 
same manner as the second, and thus alternately 
throughout all the ranges; provided, that none 
of the lands, within the said territory, be sold un¬ 
der the price of one dollar the acre, to be paid in 
specie, or loan office certificates, reduced to specie 
value, by the scale of depreciation, or certificates 
of liquidated debts of the United States, including 
interest, besides the expense of the survey and 
other charges thereon, which are hereby rated at 
thirty six dollars the township, in specie, or certifi¬ 
cates as aforesaid, and so in the same proportion 
for a fractional part of a township, or of a lot, to 
be paid at the time of sales; on failure of which 
payment, the said lands shall again be offered for 
sale. 

There shall be reserved for the United States 
out of every township, the four lots, being num¬ 
bered 8,11, 26, 29, and out of every fractional part 
of a township, so many lots of the same numbers 
as shall be found thereon, for future sale. There 
shall be reserved the lot N 16, of every township, 
for the maintenance of public schools, within the 
said township; also one third part of all gold, silver, 
lead and copper mines, to be sold, or otherwise 
disposed of as Congress shall hereafter direct. . . . 

The commissioners of the loan offices respec¬ 
tively, shall transmit to the board of treasury 
every three months, an account of the townships, 
fractional parts of townships, and lots committed 
to their charge; specifying therein the names of 
the persons to whom sold,, and the sums of money 
or certificates received for the same; and shall 
cause all certificates by them received, to be struck 
through with a circular punch; and they shall be 
duly charged in the books of the treasury, with 
the amount of the moneys or certificates, distin- 
guishing the same, by them received as aforesaid. 

If any township, or fractional part of a town- 
smp or lot, remains unsold for eighteen months 
after the plat shall have been received, by the com¬ 
missioners of the loan office, the same shall be 
re ^ r ^ eC * t0 t ^ le k° ar d of treasury, and shall be 
sold in such manner as Congress may hereafter 
direct. 

And whereas Congress, by their resolutions of 
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September 16 and 18 in the year 1776, and the 
12th of August, 1780, stipulated grants of land to 
certain officers and soldiers of the late continental 
army, and by the resolution of the 22d September, 
1780, stipulated grants of land to certain officers 
in the hospital department of the late continental 
army; for complying therefore with such engage¬ 
ments, Be it ordained, That the secretary at war, 
from the returns in his office, or such other suffi¬ 
cient evidence as the nature of the case may ad¬ 
mit, determine who are the objects of the above 
resolutions and engagements, and the quantity of 
land to which such persons or their representa¬ 
tives are respectively entitled, and cause the town¬ 
ships, or fractional parts of townships, herein¬ 
before reserved for the use of the late continental 
army, to be drawn for in such manner as he shall 
deem expedient, to answer the purpose of an im¬ 
partial distribution. He shall, from time to time, 
transmit certificates to the commissioners of the 
loan offices of the different states, to the lines of 
which the military claimants have respectively be¬ 
longed, specifying the name and rank of the party, 
the terms of his engagement and time of his serv¬ 
ice, and the division, brigade, regiment or com¬ 
pany to which he belonged, the quantity of land 
he is entitled to, and the township, or fractional 
part of a township, and range out of which his 
portion is to be taken. 

The commissioners of the loan offices shall ex¬ 
ecute deeds for such undivided proportions in 
manner and form herein before-mentioned, vary¬ 
ing only in such a degree as to make the same con¬ 
formable to the certificate from the Secretary at 
War. 

Where any military claimants of bounty in 
lands shall not have belonged to the line of any 
particular state, similar certificates shall be sent 
to the board of treasury, who shall execute deeds 
to the parties for the same. 

The Secretary at War, from the proper returns, 
shall transmit to the board of treasury, a certifi¬ 
cate, specifying the name and rank of the several 
claimants of the hospital department of the late 
continental army, together with the quantity of 
land each claimant is entitled to, and the town¬ 
ship, or fractional part of a township, and range 
out of which his portion is to be t|ken; and there¬ 
upon the board of treasury shall proceed to ex¬ 
ecute deeds to such claimants. 


The board of treasury, and the commissioners 
of the loan offices in the states, shall, within 18 
months, return receipts to the secretary at war, 
for all deeds which have been delivered, as also all 
the original deeds which remain in their hands for 
want of applicants, having been first recorded; 
which deeds so returned, shall be preserved in 
the office, until the parties or their representa¬ 
tives require the same. 

And be it further Ordained, That three town¬ 
ships adjacent to lake Erie be reserved, to be 
hereafter disposed of by Congress, for the use 
of the officers, men, and others, refugees from 
Canada, and the refugees from Nova Scotia, who 
are or may be entitled to grants of land under 
resolutions of Congress now existing, or which 
may hereafter be made respecting them, and for 
such other purposes as Congress may hereafter 
direct. 

And be it further Ordained, That the towns of 
Gnadenhutten, Schoenbrun and Salem, on the 
Muskingum, and so much of the lands adjoining 
to the said towns, with the buildings and improve¬ 
ments thereon, shall be reserved for the sole use 
of the Christian Indians, who were formerly set¬ 
tled there, or the remains of that society, as may, 
in the judgment of the Geographer, be sufficient 
for them to cultivate. 

Saving and reserving always, to all officers and 
soldiers entitled to lands on the northwest side of 
the Ohio, by donation or bounty from the com¬ 
monwealth of Virginia, and to all persons claiming 
under them, all rights to which they are so en¬ 
titled, under the deed of cession executed by the 
delegates for the state of Virginia, on the first day 
of March, 1784, and the act of Congress accepting 
the same: and to the end, that the said rights may 
be fully and effectually secured, according to the 
true intent and meaning of the said deed of ces¬ 
sion and act aforesaid, Be it Ordained, that no 
part of the land included between the rivers called 
little Miami and Sciota, on the northwest side of 
the river Ohio, be sold, or in any manner alien¬ 
ated, until there shall first have been laid off and 
appropriated for the said Officers and Soldiers, 
and persons claiming under , them, the lands 
they are entitled to, agreeably to the said deed 
of cession and act of Congress accepting the 
same. 
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THE WORLD 


TWO FOREIGN VIEWS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Even before the American Revolution was 
over, many Europeans took to regarding it as 
one of the great moral events of their time. 
The American people were to be “the hope of 
the world,” wrote the great Frenchman Anne 
Robert Jacques Turgot (1727-1781) to the 
Englishman Richard Price (1723-1791). Price, 
who had always been a good friend of Amer¬ 
ica, printed Turgot’s letter in his own book, 
Observations on the Importance of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

In effect, Price based his book on Turgot’s 
letter as a text. Agreeing with Turgot’s opti¬ 
mistic view, the Englishman went on to lecture 
the American people on the need to improve 


their government lest they lose the opportunity 
to help emancipate all mankind. That Price 
should have seen such potentialities in the dis¬ 
cordant nation of 1785 is not too surprising, 
for he had long been a friend of Franklin and 
a close student of American affairs. But Price’s 
prescription for American economic wellbeing 
was somewhat naive. His views on American 
isolationism are here presented; they represent 
a strain that runs throughout the whole of 
American thinking on our relations with other 
peoples. 

Both texts are reprinted from the orig inal edi¬ 
tion of Price’s book, published in London in 
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The American Revolution 


BY ROBERT JACQUES TURGOT 


To Dr. Price, London 


Paris ii March, 1778 


... I have been led to judge thus by the infatu¬ 
ation of your people in the absurd project of sub¬ 
duing America, till the affair of Burgoyne began 
to open their eyes; and by the system of monopoly 
and exclusion which has been recommended by 
all your writers on Commerce, (except Mr. Adam 
Smith and Dean Tucker); a system which has been 
the true source of your separation from your Col¬ 
onies. I have also been led to this opinion by all 
your controversial writings upon the questions 
which have occupied your attention these twenty 
years, and in which, till your observations ap¬ 
peared, I scarce recollect to have read one that 
took up these questions on their proper ground. 
I cannot conceive how a nation which has culti¬ 
vated every branch of natural knowledge with 
such success, should have made so little progress 


in the most interesting of all sciences, that of the 
public good: A science, in which the liberty of the 
Press, which she alone enjoys, ought to have given 
her a prodigious advantage over every other na¬ 
tion in Europe. Was it national pride which pre¬ 
vented you from profiting by this advantage? Or 
was it, because you were not altogether in so bad 
a condition as other nations, that you have im¬ 
posed upon yourselves in your speculations so far 
as to be persuaded that your arrangements were 
compleat? Is it party spirit and a desire of being 
supported by popular opinion which has retarded 
your progress, by inducing your political writers 
to treat as vain Metaphysics all those speculations 
which aim at establishing the rights and true inter¬ 
ests of nations and individuals upon fixed prin¬ 
ciples. How comes it that you are almost the first 
of the writers of your country, who has given a 
just idea of liberty, and shewn the falsity of the 
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notion so frequently repeated by almost all Re¬ 
publican Writers, “that liberty consists in being 
subject only to the laws,” as if a man could be free 
while oppressed by an unjust law. This would not 
be true, even if we could suppose that all the laws 
were the work of an assembly of the whole na¬ 
tion; for certainly every individual has his rights, 
of which the nation cannot deprive him, except 
by violence and an unlawful use of the general 
power. Though you have attended to this truth 
and have explained yourself upon this head, per¬ 
haps it would have merited a more minute expla¬ 
nation, considering how little attention is paid 
to it even by the most zealous friends or li¬ 
berty. 

It is likewise extraordinary that it was not 
thought a trivial matter in England to assert “that 
one nation never can have a right to govern an¬ 
other nation”—“that a government where such a 
principle is admitted can have no foundation but 
that of force, which is equally the foundation of 
robbery and tyranny”—“and that the tyranny of 
a people is the most cruel and intolerable, because 
it leaves the fewest resources to the oppressed.” 
—A despot is restrained by a sense of his own in¬ 
terest. He is checked by remorse or by the public 
opinion. But the multitude never calculate. The 
multitude are never checked by remorse, and will 
even ascribe to themselves the highest honour 
when they deserve only disgrace. 

What a dreadful commentary on your book are 
the events which have lately befallen the English 
nation?-For some months they have been run¬ 

ning headlong to ruin.—The fate of America is al¬ 
ready decided—Behold her independent beyond 
recovery.—But will She be free and happy?—Can 
this new people, so advantageously placed for giv¬ 
ing an example to the world of a constitution un¬ 
der which man may enjoy his rights, freely ex¬ 
ercise all his faculties, and be governed only by 
nature, reason and justice—Can they form such 
a Constitution?—Can they establish it upon a 
neverfailing foundation, and guard against every 
source of division and corruption which may 
gradually undermine and destroy it? . . . 

It is impossible not to wish ardently that this 
people may attain to all the prosperity of which 
they are capable. They are the hope of the world. 
They may become a model to it. They may prove 
by fact that men can be free and yet tranquil; and 
that it is in their power to rescue themselves from 
the chains in which tyrants and knaves of all de¬ 
scriptions have presumed to bind them under the 
pretence of the public good. They may exhibit an 
example of political liberty, of religious liberty, of 
commercial liberty, and of industry. The Asylum 
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they open to the oppressed of all nations should 
console the earth. The ease with which the in¬ 
jured may escape from oppressive governments, 
will compel Princes to become just and cautious; 
and the rest of the world will gradually open their 
eyes upon the empty illusions with which they 
have been hitherto cheated by politicians. But for 
this purpose America must preserve herself from 
these illusions; and take care to avoid being what 
your ministerial writers are frequently saying She 
will be—an image of our Europe —a mass of di¬ 
vided powers contending for territory and com¬ 
merce, and continually cementing the Slavery of 
the people with their own blood. 

All enlightened men—All the friends 1 of hu¬ 
manity ought at this time to unite their lights to 
those of the American sages, and to assist them 
in the great work of legislation. This, sir, would be 
a work worthy of you. I wish it was in my power 
to animate your zeal in this instance. If I have in 
this letter indulged too free an effusion of my 
sentiments, this has been my only motive; and it 
will, I hope, induce^you to pardon me for tiring 
you. I wish indeed that the blood which has been 
spilt, and which will continue for some time to be 
spilt in this contest, may not be without its use to 
the human race. 

Our two nations are about doing much harm 
to each other, and probably without the prospect 
to either of any real advantage. An increase of 
debts and public burthens, (perhaps a national 
bankruptcy), and the ruin of a great number of 
individuals, will prove the result. England seems 
to me to be more likely to suffer by these evils, 
and much nearer to them, than France.—If in¬ 
stead of going to war, you had at the commence¬ 
ment of your disputes endeavoured to retreat 
with a good grace; if your Statesmen had then 
consented to make those concessions, which they 
will infallibly be obliged to make at last; if the 
national opinion would have permitted your gov¬ 
ernment to anticipate events which might have 
been foreseen; if, in short, you had immediately 
yielded to the independence of America without 
entering into any hostilities; I am firmly persuaded 
your nation would have lost nothing.—But you 
will now lose what you have already expended, 
and what you are still to expend; you will experi¬ 
ence a great diminution of your commerce for 
some time, and great interior commotions, if 
driven to a bankruptcy; and, at any rate, a great 
diminution of weight in foreign politics. But this 
last circumstance I think of little consequence to 
the real happiness of a people; for I cannot agree 
with the Abbe Raynal in your motto. I do not be¬ 
lieve all this will make you a contemptible nation 
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or throw you into slavery.—On the contrary; 
your misfortunes may have the effect of a neces¬ 
sary amputation. They are perhaps the only means 
of saving you from the gangrene of luxury and 
corruption. And if they should terminate in the 
amendment of your constitution, by restoring an¬ 
nual elections, and distributing the right of, suf¬ 
frages for representation so as to render it more 
equal and better proportioned to the interests of 
the represented, you will perhaps gain as much 
as America by this revolution; for you will pre¬ 
serve your liberty, and with your liberty, and by 
means of it, all your other losses will be speedily 
repaired. 

By the freedom with which I have opened my¬ 
self to you, sir, upon these delicate points, you will 


judge of the esteem with which you have inspired 
me; and the satisfaction I feel in thinking there is 
some resemblance between our sentiments and 
views. I depend on your confining this confidence 
to yourself. I even beg that you will not be par¬ 
ticular in answering me by the Post, for your 
letter will certainly be opened at our Post-Offices, 
and I sfyall be found much too great a friend to 
liberty for a minister, even though a discarded 
minister. 

I have the honour *to be with all possible re¬ 
spect, 

Sir, 

Your most humble, 5 
and most obedient Servant, 

Turgot 


Observations on the Importance of the American Revolution 

BY RICHARD PRICE 


Of the Importance of the Revolution Which 
Has Established the Independence of the 
United States 

Having, from pure conviction, taken a warm part 
in favour of the British colonies (now the United 
States of America) during the late war; and been 
exposed, in consequence of this, to much abuse and 
some danger; it must be supposed that I have been 
waiting for the issue with anxiety-1 am thank¬ 

ful that my anxiety is removed; and that I have 
been spared to be a witness to that very issue of 
the war which has been all along the object of 
my wishes. With heart-felt satisfaction, I see the 
revolution in favour of universal liberty which 
has taken place in America; —a revolution 
which opens a new prospect in human affairs, and 

begins a new sera in the history of mankind;-a 

revolution by which Britons themselves will be 
the greatest gainers, if wise enough to improve 
properly the check that has been given to the 
despotism of their ministers, and to catch the 
flame of virtuous liberty which has saved their 
American brethren. 

The late war, in its commencement and prog - 
ress, did great good by disseminating just senti¬ 
ments of the rights of mankind, and the nature of 
legitimate government; by exciting a spirit of re¬ 
sistance to tyranny which has emancipated one 
European country, and is likely to emancipate 
others; and by occasioning the establishment in 
America of forms of government more equitable 
and more liberal than any that the world has yet 
known. But, in its termination , the war has done 


still greater good by preserving the new govern¬ 
ments from that destruction in which they must 
have been involved, had Britain conquered; by 
providing, in a sequestered continent possessed of 
many singular advantages, a place of refuge for 
opprest men in every region of the world; and by 
laying the foundation there of an empire which 
may be the seat of liberty, science and virtue, and 
from whence there is reason to hope these sacred 
blessings will spread, till they become universal, 
and the time arrives when kings and priests shall 
have no more power to oppress, and that igno¬ 
minious slavery which has hitherto debased the 
world is exterminated. I therefore, think I see the 
hand of Providence in the late war working for 
the general good. ... 

But among the events in modern times tending 
to the elevation of mankind, there are none prob¬ 
ably of so much consequence as the recent one 
which occasions these observations. Perhaps, I do 
not go too far when I say that, next to the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity among mankind, the 
American revolution may prove the most impor¬ 
tant step in the progressive course of human im¬ 
provement. It is an event which may produce a 
general diffusion of the principles of humanity, 
and become the means of setting free mankind 
from the shackles of superstition and tyranny, by 
leading them to see and know “that nothing is 
;fundamental but impartial enquiry, an honest 

mind, and virtuous practice-that state policy 

ought not to be applied to the support of specu¬ 
lative opinions and formularies of faith.”- 

“That the members of a civil community are 
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confederates, not subjects; and their rulers, serv¬ 
ants, not masters . And that all legitimate gov¬ 
ernment consists in the dominion of equal laws 
made with common consent; that is, in the do¬ 
minion of men over themselves; and not in the 
dominion of communities over communities, or of 
any men over other men.” 

Happy will the world be when these truths shall 
be every where acknowledged and practised upon. 
Religious bigotry, that cruel demon, will be then 
laid asleep. Slavish governments and slavish Hier¬ 
archies will then sink; and the old prophecies be 
verified, “that the last universal empire upon earth 
shall be the empire of reason and virtue, under 
which the gospel of peace (better understood) 
shall have free course and be glorified, many will 
run to and fro and knowledge be increased, the 
wolf dwell with the lamb and the leopard with 
the kid, and nation no more lift up a sword against 
nation .” 

It is a conviction I cannot resist, that the inde¬ 
pendence of the English colonies in America is 
one of the steps ordained by Providence to intro¬ 
duce these times; and I can scarcely be deceived 
in this conviction, if the United States should 
escape some dangers which threaten them, and 
will take proper care to throw themselves open to 
future improvements, and to make the most of 
the advantages of their present. . . . 

Of Trade, Banks, and Paper Credit 

Foreign trade has, in some respects, the most use¬ 
ful tendency. By creating an intercourse between 
distant kingdoms, it extends benevolence, removes 
local prejudices, leads every man to consider him¬ 
self more as a citizen of the world than of any par¬ 
ticular State, and, consequently, checks the ex¬ 
cesses of that Love of our Country * which has 
been applauded as one of the noblest, but which, 
really, is one of the most destructive principles in 

human nature.-Trade also, by enabling every 

country to draw from other countries conven- 
iencies and advantages which it cannot find within 
itself, produces among nations a sense of mutual 
dependence, and promotes the general improve- 

* The love of our country is then only a noble passion 
when it engages us to promote the internal happiness 
of our country, and to defend its rights and liberties 
against domestic and foreign invasion, maintaining at 
the same time an equal regard to the rights and liber¬ 
ties of other countries. But this has not been its most 
common effects. On the contrary, it has in general been 
nothing but a spirit of rivalship between different com¬ 
munities, producing contention and a thirst for con¬ 
quest and dominion.—What is his country to a Rus¬ 
sian, a Turk, a Spaniard , &c. but a spot where he 
enjoys no right, and is disposed of by owners as if 


ment.—But there is no part of mankind to which 
these uses of trade are of less consequence than 
the American States. They are spread over a great 
continent, and make a world within themselves. 
The country they inhabit includes soils and cli¬ 
mates of all sorts, producing not only every neces¬ 
sary, but every convenience of life. And the vast 
rivers and wide-spread lakes which intersect it, 
create such an inland communication between its 
different parts, as is unknown in any other region 
of the earth. They possess then within themselves 
the best means of the most profitable traffic, and 
the amplest scope for it. Why should they look 
much farther? What occasion have they for being 
anxious about pushing foreign trade; or even about 
raising a great naval force?—Britain, indeed, con¬ 
sisting as it does of unarmed inhabitants, and 
threatened as it is by ambitious and powerful 
neighbours, cannot hope to maintain its existence 
long after becoming open to invasion by losing its 

naval superiority.-But this is not the case with 

the American States. They have no powerful 
neighbours to dread. The vast Atlantic must be 
crossed before they can be attacked. They art all 
a well-trained militia; and the successful resistance 
which, in their infancy and without a naval force, 
they have made to the invasion of the first Euro¬ 
pean power, will probably discourage and prevent 
all future invasions. Thus singularly happy, why 
should they seek connexions with Europe , and ex¬ 
pose themselves to the danger of being involved 
in its quarrels?—What have they to do with its 
politics?—Is there any thing very important to 
them which they can draw from thence—except 

infection? -Indeed, I tremble when I think of 

that rage for trade which is likely to prevail 
among them. It may do them infinite mischief. 
All nations are spreading snares for them, and 
courting them to a dangerous intercourse. Their 
best interest requires them to guard themselves 
by all proper means; and, particularly, by laying 
heavy duties on importations. But in no case will 
any means succeed unless aided by Manners. In 
this instance, particularly, there is reason to fear 
that an increasing passion for foreign frippery 

he was a beast? And what is his love to his country 
but an attachment to degradation and slavery?—What 
was the love of their country among the Jews but a 
wretched partiality for themselves and a proud con¬ 
tempt for other nations? Among the Romans also what 
was it, however great in many of its exertions, but a 
principle holding together a band of robbers in their 
attempts to crush all liberty but their own?—Chris¬ 
tianity has wisely omitted to recommend this prin¬ 
ciple. Had it done this, it would have countenanced a 
vice among mankind.—It has done what is infinitely 
better—It has recommended universal benevolence. 
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will render all the best regulations ineffectual. 
And should this happen, that simplicity of char- 
acter, that manliness of spirit, that disdain of tin¬ 
sel in which true dignity consists, will disappear. 
Effeminacy, servility and venality will enter; and, 
liberty and virtue be swallowed up in the gulph 
of corruption. Such may be the course of events in 
the American States. Better infinitely will it be for 
them to consist of bodies of plain and honest 
farmers, than of opulent and splendid merchants. 

Where in these States do the purest manners 
prevail? Where do the inhabitants live most on 
an equality, and most at their ease? Is it not in 
those inland parts where agriculture gives health 

and plenty, and trade is scarcely known?- 

Where, on the contrary, are the inhabitants most 
selfish, luxurious, loose, and vicious; and at the 
same time most unhappy? Is it not along the sea 
coasts, and in the great towns, where trade flour¬ 
ishes and merchants abound?-So striking is the 

effect of these different situations on the vigour 
and happiness of human life, that in the one popu¬ 
lation would languish did it receive no aid from 
emigrations; while in the other it increases to a 
degree scarcely ever before known. 

But to proceed to some observations of a dif¬ 
ferent nature- 

The united States have, I think, particular rea¬ 
son to dread the following effects of foreign trade. 

By increasing importation to feed luxury and 
gratify prodigality, it will carry out their coin, 
and occasion the substitution of a delusive paper 
currency; the consequence of which will be, that 
ideal wealth will take place of real , and their se¬ 
curity come to depend on the strength and dura¬ 
tion of a Bubble .-1 am very sensible that paper 

credit is one of the greatest of all conveniences; 
but this makes it likewise one of the greatest of all 
temptations. A public Bank, (while it can circu¬ 
late its bills) facilitates commerce, and assists the 
exertions of a State in proportion to its credit. But 


when it is not carefully restricted and watched; 
when its emissions exceed the coin it can com¬ 
mand, and are carried near the utmost length that 
the confidence of the public will allow; and when, 
in consequence of this, its permanence comes to 
depend on the permanence of public credulity- 
in these circumstances, a Bank, though it may for 
a time (that is, while a balance of trade too un¬ 
favourable does not occasion a run, and no events 
arise which produce alarm) answer all the ends of 
a mine from which millions may be drawn in a 
minute; and, by filling a kingdom with cash, fen¬ 
der it capable of sustaining any debts, and give it 
a kind of omnipotence. —In such circumstances, 
I say, notwithstanding these temporary advan¬ 
tages, a public Bank must at last prove a great ca¬ 
lamity; and a kingdom so supported, at the very 
time of its greatest exertions, will be only striving 
more violently to increase the horror of an ap- 
proching convulsion. 

The united States have already verified some 
of these observations, and felt in some degree the 
consequences to which I have alluded. They have 
been carried through the war by an emission of 

E which had no solid support, and which now 
>st all value. It is indeed surprising that, be¬ 
ing secured on no fund and incapable of being 
exchanged for coin, it should ever have ob¬ 
tained a currency, or answered any important 
purpose. 

Unhappily for Britain, it has used the means of 
giving more stability to its paper-credit, and been 
enabled by it to support expences greater than 
any that have been yet known, and to contract a 
debt which now astonishes , and may hereafter 
produce a catastrophe that will terrify the world. 
—A longer duration of the late war would have 
brought on this catastrophe immediately.. The 
peace has put it off for the present. God grant, if 
still possible, that measures may be adopted which 
shall put it off for ever . 
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INTRODUCTION 


i. THE CRITICAL PERIOD 


Despite internal derangements and the 
sacrifices it demands, a period of war usually 
produces economic prosperity. The War for 
American Independence was no exception. The 
stimulus given to manufactures, the opening of 
trade in new areas, speculative booms in land 
marched side by side with currency inflation. 
Fortunes accumulated and new business ven¬ 
tures were launched. But the end of the war 
brought contraction in its train. A price de¬ 
flation occurred, the high profits of businesses 
serving military requirements ceased, and Eng¬ 
lish ships once more began to throng American 
ports. Importers profited, but domestic manu¬ 
facturers began to feel the pinch of a competi¬ 
tion that in many areas was distinctly unfair. 
Business conditions continued spotty during 
much of the 1780s; there was a real depression 
in 1785-86. 

Agricultural Distress. The independent and 
sovereign thirteen states did little to improve 
matters. To raise revenues and also to protect 
their own businessmen, the states wrote tariff 
acts. Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsyl¬ 
vania were the leaders in this movement. As the 
recession continued, they raised their rates, 
hoping that by making many duties prohibitory 
they would be able to extract concessions‘from 
foreign countries. The result was high prices 
for goods needed by farmers, while the prices 
they received fell sharply as a result of agri¬ 
cultural overexpansion. A typical “agricultural 
scissors” had developed, and the farmers—al¬ 
ways a debtor interest—were caught between 
the blades. 

Notably in 1785-86, agrarian distress was 
acute and farmers sought the customary re¬ 
liefs: They pressed legislatures for new fiat 
money issues and the passage of moratoriums, 


or stay laws, to prevent land mortgage fore¬ 
closures. In many of the states, the legislatures 
yielded and new paper bills began to make their 
appearance. This was particularly true of Rhode 
Island and North Carolina. It is important to 
observe, however, that the legislatures of Con¬ 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Dela¬ 
ware, Maryland, and Virginia did not bow be¬ 
fore this clamor. Moreover, the financing of the 
Confederation was in bad shape. The Con¬ 
federation did not pursue the earlier course of 
a paper inflation. It was able to sell public lands 
and to borrow funds in Amsterdam. But the 
niggardliness of the states, which refused to 
honor the requisitions drawn upon them, made 
impossible the payment of interest on domestic 
and foreign loans. 

Economic Progress . All this does not mean 
that economic chaos threatened the young 
America. The fact is, while the postwar years 
were ones of difficult readjustment, in many 
areas the American economy was blazing new 
trails. A good deal of new construction was tak¬ 
ing place in the urban communities. ThSre was 
a real boom in transportation—road build¬ 
ing, river-improvement projects, laying out 
of stagecoach routes, the erection of inns. Im¬ 
portant new companies in iron, woolens, sail¬ 
cloth, glass, and paper made their appearance. 
Interest rates were high, both because of legiti¬ 
mate requirements for capital and the forma¬ 
tion of land companies and other speculative 
ventures. When new banks were formed in 
Philadelphia, Boston, and New York, business¬ 
men, realizing the importance to them of agen¬ 
cies for deposit, discount, and the handling of 
foreign exchange, hastened to subscribe for 
stock in specie. 

Reference has been made earlier to the fact 
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that the English Mercantilist System had been 
very reluctant to charter companies for busi¬ 
ness purposes in colonial America; indeed, dur¬ 
ing the whole period of imperial rule, not more 
than six such charters had been granted. With 
freedom, the bars were down. Eleven charters 
were requested and issued by state legislatures 
between 1781 and 1785; 22 between 1786 and 
1790; and 114 between 1791 and 1795. A sign 
of the times—of both freedom from mercantil¬ 
ist restraint and the appearance of new business 
endeavors—was the establishment of commer¬ 
cial banking. The Bank of North America, with 
the aid of the Confederation Congress (but with 
capitalization largely subscribed by private per¬ 
sons), opened its doors in Philadelphia in 1781. 
In 1784, two additional commercial banks, the 
Bank of New York at New York and the 
Massachusetts Bank at Boston, were set up. 
They were all immediately successful; and, of 
course, the assistance they rendered business¬ 
men was incalculable. 

In the field of foreign trade new vistas were 
being opened up. To compensate for the pro¬ 
hibitions encountered in the direct trade with 
England and the British West Indies, there were 
the concessions offered by the European 
powers. Commercial treaties were written with 
Holland, Prussia, and Sweden. France threw 
open her West India Islands to American ships 
in 1784; Spain made Havana virtually a free 
port; the Danes and the Dutch permitted a two- 
way traffic to operate without interference in 
the same region. Despite British limitations (the 
chief of which was the ban imposed on Ameri¬ 
can shipping), the West India trade did not 
fall off nearly as sharply as we have been led 
to believe. The commercial relations with Hol¬ 
land became particularly significant. More and 
more the Dutch began to take'those American 
exports which formerly could be moved into 
England alone; as a result, before the 1780s 
were over, the Dutch-American export trade 
was half as great as the English-American trade. 
In fact, the balance of payments favored Ameri¬ 
cans so that Dutch specie came overseas. 


Equally important were the new markets be¬ 
ing tapped in northern Europe and the Middle 
and Far East. The India and China trades, par¬ 
ticularly, were to become important. The Em¬ 
press of China, sailed from New York in 178^. 
for the South China Sea; in 1785 the Grand. 
Turk left Salem on a similar voyage; two years 
later Boston merchants outfitted a vessel to de¬ 
velop the great triangular trade between New 
England, the American northwest coast on the 
Pacific, and China. Before long, American 
masters and supercargoes knew every port and 
inlet across the vast stretch of Eastern sea from 
Canton to Madagascar. They carried mixed 
cargoes to European ports, and there they- 
picked up consignments for Aden, Muscat, 
Madras, Calcutta, and the islands of the Eastern 
archipelagoes. Thence home with coffee, sugar, 
pepper, tea, allspice, textiles, and chinaware. 
Or they might sail west with trade goods for 
the Indians on the northern Pacific coast. Here, 
they acquired otter and seal furs and carried 
them direct to China or, a little later on, stopped 
off first at the Hawaiian Islands for teakwood. 
Once more, as a result, the Boston and New 
York ports were filled with ships, and their 
warehouses bulged with products of the East. 

Radical Alarums. The writing of the Con¬ 
stitution is to be seen in this setting. The de¬ 
pression of 1785-86 filled businessmen—land 
speculators, merchants, the holders of the revo¬ 
lutionary debts, bankers—with anxiety and 
apprehension. The reappearance of agrarian 
populism with its leveling tendencies and its 
customary economic programs further threat— 
ened'confidence. What was required, in brief, 
was a greater measure of political stability than 
existed under either the Confederation or the. 
thirteen sovereign states. For the protection of 
large propertied interests at home and abroad 
the most important general desideratum being 
the establishment and maintenance of the pub¬ 
lic credit of the country—a powerful central 
union was imperative. This would have the 
following advantages: It would permit the per¬ 
sons engaged in international trade to operate 
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with a sound currency and obtain funds in 
foreign markets. It would permit the wild-land 
jobbers to realize on their paper investments. 
It would make possible the pacification of the 
West, so that the domestic market could be ex¬ 
panded. It would protect debts and contracts— 
rights, it will be recalled, that the Confedera¬ 
tion did not possess. In this last connection, thff 
public debts would be safeguarded and interest 
and principal paid. It would write commercial 
treaties with foreign nations and make possible 
the defense of our shipping abroad. It would , 
create a single tariff system, for revenue and 
protection. It would extend the horizons of 
business on a national scale by the granting of 
national charters to manufacturing, banking, 
and transportation companies. 

The restless activity of leveling agrarians in 
1785-86 sharpened these considerations. (We 
find similar manifestations later in American 
annals—in 1888-96 and 1931-32.) In many areas 
the small men of affairs, particularly the com¬ 
mercial farmers, were equally hard tiit by the 
depression. They converged on legislatures and 
courts. Within a short time, at least seven states 
issued new bills of credit. Judges, foreclosing 
properties and jailing debtors, were denounced 
and even threatened physically in New York, 
New Jersey, and North Carolina. Programs 
were being drawn up in legislatures to abolish 
imprisonment for debt, to enact mortgage- 
moratorium laws, and to write down the face 
values of mortgages themselves. In Rhode Is¬ 
land, in particular, these forces were in control. 
They were threatening the constituted author¬ 
ities in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

Conservative Programs. It may be said that 
these movements brought matters to a head. 
The plans of conservatives in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire to stabilize public and pri¬ 
vate financial arrangements—to pay off the 
revolutionary debts out of higher property 
taxes, to hold a tight rein on 1 paper-money 
issues, to force the settlement of debts and 
mortgages—raised a storm. Back-country agrar¬ 
ians replied with demands for stay laws, the 


scaling down of debts, and the emission of 
new legal tenders. They were not listened to. 
Armed troops appeared; courts were threat- 
ened. In central Massachusetts, in 1786, such a 
body of farmers, led by Captain Daniel Shays, 
converged on the courts and apparently had in 
mind, as well, the forcing of their program on 
the legislature, by duress if necessary. Their 
plans called for the seizure of arms and muni¬ 
tions from government stores. Now the com¬ 
mercial seaboard took alarm. A militia was 
hastily gathered, financed from private sub¬ 
scriptions, and sent against Shays. The farmers 
retired northward and before the winter was 
over were disbanded and disarmed. 

News of the encounter rang through the 
country. The full significance of the threat was 
understood by men of large means. So, General 
Knox wrote to George Washington of the 
Shaysites in 1786: 

Their creed is “That the property of the United 
States has been protected from the confiscations 
of Britain by the joint exertions of all, and there¬ 
fore ought to be the common property of all. And 
he that attempts opposition to this creed is an 
enemy to equity and justice, and ought to be swept 
from off the face of the earth.” In a word, they are 
determined to annihilate all debts, public and 
private, and have agrarian laws, which are easily 
effected by means of unfunded paper money 
which shall be a tender in all cases whatever. 

These disorders plus the necessity for taking 
steps to facilitate the flow of interstate com¬ 
merce led to a reexamination of the Articles of 
Confederation. In 1786 Virginia sent out a call 
to the thirteen states to dispatch commissioners 
to Annapolis for the purpose of considering 
“the trade of the United States.” Only five re¬ 
sponded and nothing came of the meetings. 
But the commissioners—led by Alexander 
Hamilton—seized the opportunity to present 
a report in which “important defects” were re¬ 
ferred to in the federal system of government; 
and the report proposed that thought be given 
to devising further provisions in order “to 
render the Constitution of the federal govern- 
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merit adequate to the exigencies of the Union. 
Suggestions appeared that a convention be 
called to “revise” the Articles of Confederation; 


2 . FRAMING THE 

In February, 1787, Congress requested the 
states to send delegates to Philadelphia for the 
purpose of amending the Articles of Confedera¬ 
tion. Virginia was the first to respond and in , 
time all but Rhode Island complied. In all, 75 
delegates were named of whom 55 actually 
gathered at Philadelphia during the course of 
the sessions. Some of America’s greatest politi¬ 
cal leaders appeared on the list of delegates, al¬ 
though they were not all the demigods Thomas 
Jefferson—viewing the scene from Paris— 
hailed them as being. In the Virginia delegation 
were George Washington, James Madison, and 
Edmund Randolph (as well as Patrick Henry 
and Richard Henry Lee, who refused to go, the 
former declaring that he “smelled a rat”). 
Pennsylvania named seven delegates, of whom 
Benjamin Franklin, James Wilson, and Gouver- 
neur Morris were the outstanding. New York 
named three, Alexander Hamilton being among 
them (although his participation in the delibera¬ 
tions was slight and he failed to attend a good 
part of the time). South Carolina’s leading 
representative, among its four spokesmen, was 
Charles C. Pinckney. Massachusetts picked five, 
one never came, and Rufus King was its most 
important delegate. Maryland sent Luther 
Martin. New Hampshire did not get around 
to picking its delegation until June, and of the 
four commissioners named two never left for 
Philadelphia and the other two did not show 
up until the end of July. 

The Constitutional Convention. On the 25th 
of May the Convention was formally opened 
with delegates from seven states present. George 
Washington was the only name presented for 
president; he was elected and installed and rules 
for its deliberations were drawn up. The Con¬ 
vention was to meet secretly; there was to be 


and from these seemingly simple and under¬ 
standable deliberations sprang the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States of America. 


CONSTITUTION 

no official record of its debates; the delegates 
pledged themselves to silence concerning its 
discussions. On May 29th, with forty delegates 
from ten states present, it began its delibera¬ 
tions. It started its work—sitting as a Committee 
of the Whole—by considering a set of fifteen 
resolutions presented by the Virginia delega¬ 
tion through its head, Edmund Randolph. The 
Virginia Plan rested upon the theory that a 
strong national government was necessary; it 
was supported by Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland. Opposition to it—and in favor of a 
weaker central organization—came from Con¬ 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Maryland. On June 15, the Paterson, or 
New Jersey Plan, made up of nine resolutions— 
in effect nothing more than a series of amend¬ 
ments of the Articles of Confederation—was 
submitted. The New Jersey Plan was voted 
down; a compromise was presented; and the 
Convention was deadlocked for three weeks. 
The debates became very heated and on a num¬ 
ber of occasions the future of the Convention 
seemed to hang on a thread. It was not until 
July 16 that the leading difficulty was re¬ 
solved—the balancing of the strength of the 
small states against that of the large. This was 
done by giving each state the same representa¬ 
tion in the Senate: a compromise worked out 
by the Connecticut delegation and since then 
called after it. From then on, it was plain sail¬ 
ing and most of the Virginia resolutions—now 
increased to twenty-three—'were adopted 
quickly. 

A Committee of Detail was named to write 
the actual Constitution itself. Its, proposals were 
debated; and on September 8 a Committee 
on Style, headed by Gouverneur Morris, was 
appointed. There was resistance to some of the 
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provisions to the very end; in short, it was clear 
that a unanimous vote was not to be obtained. 
Morris drew»up a clever subscription, Franklin 
proposed it, and it was adopted by acclamation. 
It ran: “Done in Convention, by the unanimous 
consent of the States present the 17th of Sep¬ 
tember. ... In Witness whereof, we have 
hereunto subscribed our names.” The Consti¬ 
tution was signed by thirty-nine delegates. 

The Constitution. The framers of the Con¬ 
stitution—led by James Madison—did their 
work with amazing skill. There is no question 
that the Convention was a class assembly, for in 
terms of personal interests the delegates came 
from the upper rather than the middle rank of 
American society. They had in their midst 
every type of large-propertied interest: 
security-ownership, commerce, manufacturing, 
slave planting, banking, land jobbing. On the 
other hand—except in the person of Luther 
Martin—the small farmers, traders, and town 
mechanics had none to speak for them. 

Yet to regard the Constitutional Convention 
as an assembly called for the exclusive purpose 
of protecting propertied interests is a mistake. 
The founding fathers sought, above all, stabil¬ 
ity—as General Knox had expressed it: “Our 
government must be braced, changed, or altered 
to secure our lives and property.” It is true many 
were suspicious of the common man and voiced 
antidemocratic sentiments. But it is important 
to note that the rights of small men were recog¬ 
nized in the Great Compromise embodied in the 
Constitution, that is, the grant to all states, re¬ 
gardless of wealth or population, equal voices 
in the composition of the Senate and in the 
choice of the President. 

From the labors of the Convention emerged 
that national union that seemed the only ef¬ 
fective reply to the uncertainties of the hour. 
The safeguarding of property against leveling 
assault was assured by two devices: the states 
might not issue legal-tender paper money; and 
the states were denied the right to impair the 
obligation of contract. By positive measures 
the strength of the national government was 
equally provided for. In it were deposited these 
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functions: levying and collecting taxes; imposi¬ 
tion of duties on foreign imports; regulation of 
interstate and foreign commerce; borrowing 
and coining money; issuing patents and copy¬ 
rights; drawing up rules for proceedings in 
bankruptcy; raising and supporting armies; sell¬ 
ing public lands; protecting the states from 
domestic violence; the payment of all debts 
contracted in the revolutionary period by the 
Continental and Confederation Congresses and 
by the several states. 

It is possible to argue that the alarums and 
excursions of the period in which the Consti¬ 
tution was born account for many of the anti- 
leveling devices written into the document. 
Notably this is so of the checks and balances 
against popular controls. The President and the 
Senate were to be chosen indirectly; the Presi¬ 
dent was to have the veto power; the judiciary 
was to be named for life by the executive; the 
Supreme Court was to have the right of judicial 
review. (This power was nor granted by the 
Constitution itself; but contemporaries so un¬ 
derstood the role of the Court.) Yet it must 
be pointed out that a few years later, with the 
return of prosperity, there was little opposi¬ 
tion voiced to the incorporation in the nation’s 
fundamental law of a Bill of Rights that pro¬ 
tected individual rights from oppression at 
the hands of public authority. The Constitu¬ 
tion, in short, was conservative and conserving; 
but it was not a desperate and reactionary coup 
d'etat designed to destroy the achievement of 
.the Revolution. That was secure. 

Ratification. 1 he Constitution might very 
easily have failed of ratification if it" had nor 
been for the courage, devot ion, and skill of its 
friends. It was sent to the stares, and the state 
legislatures then fixed dates for choosing dele¬ 
gates to attend ratification conventions.'Some 
states allowed a fair amount of time for public 
debate; others, virtually none at all. In Con¬ 
necticut, New Jersey, Georgia, and Delaware 
haste seems to have been the order of the day; 
and the Constitution was adopted in each one 
without significant opposition. In New I lamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, and New York, the popu- 
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lar vote for delegates ran against the Constitu¬ 
tion; but its adherents rallied to its supported 
brought powerful pressure to bear on the 
elected delegates. By public campaigns, by 
behind-the-scene bargains, by adroit political 
maneuvering, the doubtful were won over. The 
votes for ratification were close: in New Hamp¬ 
shire, 55 to 47; in Massachusetts, 187 to 168; in 
New York, 30 to 27. Virginia took its time 
and the whole document was debated fully 
before the election of delegates and on the floor 
of the convention; the final vote was’89 to 79. 
The same was true of Maryland and South Caro¬ 
lina, where the votes were 63 to 11 and 149 to 
73, respectively. In Pennsylvania popular feel¬ 
ing against the Constitution ran high; anti- 
Constitution men tried to prevent the calling of 
a convention; pro-Constitution men used du¬ 
ress, and there were frequent charges of irregu¬ 
larities. But its friends won out and the Consti¬ 
tution was ratified by a vote of 46 to 23. Two 
states—because of clear-cut majorities in op¬ 
position—did not ratify until the Constitution 
had already been established. These were North 
Carolina (which ratified on November 21, 
1789) and Rhode Island (which ratified on 
May 29, 1790). 

One may well speculate what would have 


been the fate of the Constitution had its foes 
been as well organized as were its friends. For 
in the elections to the state conventions, it is 
estimated, not many more than 160,000 adult 
males participated—one fourth or one fifth of 
a total possible electorate. Of course, some did 
not vote because of the presence of property 
qualifications, but this number was not large. 
Indifference, apathy, ignorance, transportation 
difficulties in rural districts accounted for the 
lightness of the voting. Moreover, there were 
clearly indicated regional, or economic, dif¬ 
ferences to be noted. Generally, inhabitants of 
towns and dwellers on the Eastern seaboard— 
the larger-propertied interests—voted for rati¬ 
fication; while agrarian and backcountry com¬ 
munities—the smaller-propertied interests— 
voted against it. John Marshall, writing in his 
Life of Washington fifteen years later, summed 
up the complex situation in this fashion: 

So balanced were the parties in some of them 
[the states] that even after the subject had been 
discussed for a considerable time, the fate of the 
Constitution could scarcely be conjectured; and 
so small in many instances was the majority in its 
favor, as to afford strong ground for the opinion 
that, had the influence of character been re¬ 
moved, the intrinsic merits of the instrument 
would not have secured its adoption. 


3. THE HAMILTONIAN PROGRAM 


George Washington consented to become 
the first President of the United States, and 
when he appeared in New York to take the 
oath of office, on April 30, 1789, he was ac¬ 
claimed by a united people. To his moderation 
and the universal respect with which he was 
regarded, and to the genius of his leading ad¬ 
viser, Alexander Hamilton, the nation owes 
its successful start. Property rights were made 
secure; but equality of opportunity was also 
assured. 

Washington named four men to his Cabinet: 
Thomas Jefferson as Secretary of State, Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton as Secretary, of the Treasury, 


Henry Knox as Secretary of War, and Edmund 
Randolph as Attorney General. Meanwhile 
Congress was meeting—with James Madison 
as its leader on the floor of the House—and in 
addition to setting up the departments (as well 
as one for Post Offices, without, however, Cabi¬ 
net rank), it passed a tariff act and a judiciary 
act in the first year of its life. 

Federalists and Anti-Federalists. Differences 
did not develop until Hamilton began to submit 
his series of reports; and then a clear-cut divi¬ 
sion manifested itself. Before the Constitutional 
Convention met, Madison had favored a power¬ 
ful central government; by 1790—following the 
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lead of Thomas Jefferson—he had moved over 
to the opposite camp. And here there emerged 
a pattern that was to continue in American life 
until our present day. The Hamiltonians, or 
Federalists, stood for centralization and an ex¬ 
panded federal power. The Jeffersonians, or 
anti-Federalists, were strict constructionists and 
hoisted that all rights not explicitly granted 
to the central government resided in the states. 
Roughly, the division followed economic in¬ 
terests. The Federalists were the moneyed men 
—the security holders, bankers, manufactur¬ 
ers, merchants, and land jobbers. The anti- 
Federalists were the debtors—farmers large and 
small. In the beginning, at any rate, the cleavage 
was not over broad theoretical questions; it is 
a mistake to assume that the Jeffersonians, for 
example, championed human rights while, the 
Hamiltonians championed property rights. 
Thus, the first Ten Amendments were passed 
without opposition. The quarrel was over dif¬ 
ferent kinds of property interests and how best 
they were to be protected by the Federal gov¬ 
ernment. And here, it must be stated, Alexander 
Hamilton’s reading of his times and of the 
future of America was that of the wise states¬ 
man. Over bitter partisan opposition, he was 
able to establish the country’s public and pri¬ 
vate credit on a secure footing; and by doing 
so he was able to assure the stability and eco¬ 
nomic greatness of the United States. 

One should not overlook the world situation, 
of course. The young republic went through 
its first growing pains in a period that saw 
Europe engaged in a desperate war. American 
commerce was able to take advantage of the 
increasing embroilment of European nations in 
the titanic struggle for power that character¬ 
ized the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Wars. Our ships soon began to queen the seas 
and to earn remittances for us. In addition, po¬ 
litical uncertainty in Europe encouraged in¬ 
vestments by foreigners in the United States. As 
we shall see, a good deal of the financing of 
public and private agencies was made possible 
by the flow here of foreign funds. Thanks to 
brilliant leadership and to a series of fortuitous 
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circumstances, the American experiment was 
launched successfully. 

Hamilton's Reports . The Hamiltonian pro¬ 
gram was set before Congress and the nation in 
a series of reports. These had to do with the 
public debt, public revenues, the chartering of 
a national bank, the establishment of a mint, 
and the encouragement of manufactures. The 
suggestions of all of these but the last were 
written into legislation. In addition, Hamilton 
helped in the creation of the tariff and land 
policies of the country, 

Funding and Assumption. The first Hamil¬ 
tonian report, the Report on Public Credit , was 
issued on January 9, 1790. Here the Secretary 
of the Treasury boldly faced the vexing prob¬ 
lem of the existing public debt. The bonds 
issued by the revolutionary Congresses and the 
states were selling at heavy discounts; a large 
proportion of them had been acquired by specu¬ 
lators. Nevertheless, Hamilton argued for the 
ftmding of the central debt and the assumption 
of the state debts. He recognized the magnitude 
of the obligation. Foreigners held $11,700,000 
of Continental and Confederation paper; some 
$40,400,000 of the same securities were in the 
possession of Americans; the outstanding debts 
of the states came to another $25,000,000. To 
make his point, Hamilton advanced a number of 
arguments. The Federal government would 
earn the confidence of businessmen generally. 
Here, he was frankness itself, for he said that 
such a step would “justify and preserve the con¬ 
fidence of the most enlightened friends of 
good government.” I le meant the business com¬ 
munity, of course; for without their support 
the weak young republic could not possibly 
survive. He also pointed out tlum the new pub¬ 
lic issues would become a part of the circulating 
capital of the country and the basis for private 
loans. Above all, the success of future credit 
operations of the United States would he as¬ 
sured. 

Hamilton met with opposition from the 
agrarians and from the representatives of states 
having few outstanding obligations. Bur his 
persuasiveness convinced Congress, so that the 
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Funding Act of 1790 created a machinery for 
funding. The law provided for the issuance of 
several series of federal bonds which were to 
be exchanged at par for the old Continental 
debt and the later Confederation domestic debt. 
Hamilton drove a good bargain with the secu¬ 
rity holders: for four ninths of their holdings 
they were to receive a series of bonds paying 6 
percent interest; for another two ninths, the re¬ 
funding bonds were to be interest free for ten 
years and then 6 percent was to be paid; for 
the remaining three ninths, the interest was to 
be 3 percent. 

The assumption of the state debts was 
granted by Congress only after a bargain had 
been struck between Hamilton and Jefferson 
personally. Congress permitted the floating of a 
bond series for $21,500,000 to cancel the state 
issues; actually it was necessary to pay out only 
$18,000,000. The quid pro quo was the creation 
of the District of Columbia, and the erection of 
the national capital in a region where, presum¬ 
ably, business influences could not directly 
bring pressure to bear on Congress. 

In addition, the laws wisely provided for 
a sinking fund to redeem the debt and support 
the market for federal bonds. The customs 
revenues were to be earmarked for the pay¬ 
ment of interest charges. From the sale of pub¬ 
lic lands was to be built up a reserve out of 
which the redemption of the bonds would be 
financed; while such annual surpluses as accrued 
to the Federal government were to be used in 
open-market purchases of the bonds if they 
should fall below par. 

The fact is, Congress had already gone about 
the business of laying the foundation of the 
federal revenue when it had passed the Tariff 
Act of 1789. Its preamble had set forth the 
threefold purpose of the measure as follows: 
“Whereas, it is necessary for the support of 
the government, for the discharge of the debts 
of the United States, and the encouragement 
and protection of manufactures that duties be 
laid.” It should be noted, however, that the 
first duties were only slightly protective in 
character, their chief intent being revenue pro¬ 


duction and the support of a domestic mer¬ 
chant marine. Hamilton’s famous Report on 
Manufactures , which came late in 1791, did not 
overcome Congress’s opposition to mercantilist 
devices; and it was not until 1816, in the midst 
of another depression, that the first really pro¬ 
tective tariff law was enacted. 

The Act of 1789 imposed an ad valorem digy 
of only 5 percent on all “nonenumerated” ar¬ 
ticles. Specific duties, somewhat heavier than 5 
percent, were put on hemp, cordage, nails, iron 
manufactures, and glass. To encourage the 
domestic merchant marine, however, a draw¬ 
back of 10 percent was allowed on all taxable 
commodities coming in American ships. Also, 
a tonnage tax of 50 cents a ton was levied on 
foreign vessels in American ports. In 1792, the 
general rate on nonspecific imports was raised 
to about 7 y 2 percent. 

In his Report on the Excise Hamilton re¬ 
turned to the question of public finance and 
laid the basis of the internal revenue practices 
of the country. Following his suggestions, Con¬ 
gress, in March, 1791, voted taxes on rum and 
whisky, to be collected at the source. In 1794, 
the principle of the excise was expanded when 
taxes on carriages, sugar, snuff, and auction 
sales were imposed. 

The Bank . Hamilton’s Report on the Bank 
appeared on December 14,1790. He argued for 
a federally chartered institution with the rights 
of note issue, deposit, and discount on the fol¬ 
lowing grounds: It would augment “the active 
or productive capital of the country.” It would 
be able to lend to the Federal government in 
times of stress, and would facilitate government 
collections and payments. Despite the opposi¬ 
tion of the anti-Federalists, led by Jefferson, 
who raised the specter of monopoly, Washing¬ 
ton listened to Hamilton and threw his weight 
behind the measure. In February, 1791, Con¬ 
gress granted a charter for the organization of 
the Bank of the United States, fixing its life at 
twenty years. 

The institution was to be a private one; but 
it was to have semipublic functions, in this 
sense being patterned after the Bank of Eng- 
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land. It was to be capitalized at $io;ooo,ooo in 
25,000 shares. The Federal government might 
subscribe to one fifth of these and was to name 
a similar proportion of the twenty-five direc¬ 
tors. Private persons could pay for their shares 
in government 6 percent bonds up to three 
fourths of their subscriptions; the remaining 
one fourth was to be in specie. The lion’s share 
of the capitalization, $5,700,000, was to be kept 
in the main branch at Philadelphia; up to a total 
of eight branches might be established. To 
check concentrated control, a system of “re¬ 
gressive voting” was set up, the possessor of a 
single share being given one vote, of three 
shares two votes, and so on up to one hundred 
shares which had but twenty votes. Participa- 
tion of foreign subscribers was encouraged, but 
they were not to vote by proxy or to sit on 
the board of directors of the Bank. 

The Bank’s functions were explicit. It could 
receive deposits from individuals and public 
bodies and make loans to businessmen, the 
states, and the Federal government. These loans 
were to be effected through either deposit 
creation or the emission of bank notes, but 
such notes were not to exceed the total of 
deposits and paid-in capital. Interest on loans 
was fixed at 6 percent. During the 1790s, the 
Bank admirably performed these functions. It 
added a total of $5,000,000 to the currency of 
the country, handled deposits and disburse¬ 
ments for the Treasury, and advanced funds to 
the Federal government (by 1796 this obliga¬ 
tion stood at $6,000,000). In 1796, the process 
of public withdrawal began when the govern¬ 
ment sold a part of its Bank stockholdings in 
order to pay off its indebtedness to the institu- 
tion. Thereafter, it asked no further loans from 
the Bank. Under Jefferson, whose hostility 
toward the Bank had never abated, the Federal 
government severed its connections entirely, 
selling all its stock. By this time, the Bank’s 
shares were being held abroad largely; indeed, 
in 1811, when its charter expired, 72 percent of 
the stock was in the portfolios of foreign in¬ 
vestors. • ° 

The Coinage. In January, 1791, the Report 


on the Coinage was issued. Hamilton’s recom¬ 
mendation, herein, for the establishment of an 
American currency and mint was carried out 
by Congress in the Mint Act of 1792. The 
monetary system created by the Confedera¬ 
tion Congress in 1785 was continued: that 
is, the basic coins were to be the gold eagle 
($20), half eagle ($10), quarter eagle ($2.50), 
and the silver dollar, half dollar, and quarter. 
Following England’s lead, a bimetallic standard 
was adopted, and the existing market ratio of 
15 to 1 for the silver dollar was accepted. This 
dollar was to contain 371 grains of silver, the 
content of the Spanish dollar. A mint was also 
set up, not so much for making coins out of 
bullion—there were no precious metal deposits 
of any importance in the country at the time 
—as for converting foreign coins into Ameri¬ 
can ones. I his movement was a slow one; and 
it was not until 1802 that foreign coins dis¬ 
appeared and businessmen finally had a uni¬ 
form currency. From the termination of the 
depression of 1785-86 through the 1790s, rhe 
amount of coins in circulation continued to 
increase. As has already been pointed out, this 
was owing to the increasingly favorable posi¬ 
tion of the United States in world trade. Indeed, 
we probably had a favorable balance of inter¬ 
national payments during these years; perhaps 
this was the case right up to the outbreak of 
the Second War with England. For specie 
poured into the country. It has been estimated 
that in 1790, the amount of specie in circula¬ 
tion stood in the neighborhood of $9,000,000. 
By the end of the decade, this amount had 
doubled. 

Manufactures. In December, 1791, there ap¬ 
peared still another Hamilronian paper, un¬ 
doubtedly the most interesting of all, called 
the Report on the Subject of Manufactures. In 
time this document was to become the classic 
textbook of American protective tariff inter¬ 
ests. It should be observed, however, that the 
tariff was but a single device among many that 
Hamilton called upon Congress to employ in an 
effort to encourage domestic manufacturing 
enterprise. In short, I Iamilton was flirting wit It 
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mercantilist ideas (with a curious and amusing 
bow to Adam Smith, now and then) at the very 
moment that these were pretty generally under 
a cloud. Great Britain had made some con¬ 
cessions to' American trade by the Treaty of 
Paris in 1783 and was to make even more im¬ 
portant ones in the later Jay Treaty of 1795- 
In 1786, Great Britain and France had entered 
into a commercial agreement under which 
home markets were being opened up. Ameri¬ 
can commerce was meeting with successes in 
many regions. For these and other reasons, 
Hamilton’s advice could not have been fol¬ 
lowed. Perhaps it was better so. In any case, his 
arguments in favor of protectionism were 
shelved for another fifty years; indeed, it was 
not until the post-Civil War period that these 
were revived, this time with success, by the 
Republican party. 

Hamilton, impressed by the successes of new 
industries everywhere about him, sought the 
creation of a great manufacturing interest com¬ 
parable to England’s. In fact, his preoccupa¬ 
tion with manufacturing was more than an 
academic one; for he had been one of the prime 
movers in the creation of the Society for Es¬ 
tablishing Useful Manufactures (SUM), which 
had been chartered by the State of New Jersey 
in 1791. Authorized to issue a capital stock of 
f 1,000,000 (a sum larger than the total worth 
of all nonbanking joint-stock enterprises in the 
country), the corporation had attracted im¬ 
mediate attention. Subscriptions were taken up; 
power sites were granted by New Jersey; and 
a factory, at what is now Paterson, New Jersey, 
was constructed. The projectors’ vision was a 
large one. The new company, using machinery 
and skilled mechanics, was to turn out a great 
variety of finished goods, including paper, sail¬ 
cloth, other types of linen cloths, stockings, 
ribbons, tapes, thread, fringes, blankets, carpets, 
hats, shoes, pottery, brass, ironware, and cotton 
and linen prints. So the prospectus of the SUM. 
But American capital had other tasks to per¬ 
form—the most important being the opening 
up of a vast continent—before it could sit down 
to the problem of developing manufacturing 


enterprise intensively. By 1796, the SUM was a 
failure. 

Nevertheless, Hamilton’s reasoning is worth 
following. Taking a leaf out of Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations and, like Smith, questioning 
the assumption that agriculture is “the most 
beneficial and productive object of human in¬ 
dustry,” he argued for the superior advantages 
and larger productivity of manufacturing. Un¬ 
der it, a greater division of labor could be em¬ 
ployed; and “thereby an increase of productive 
industry is assured.” Again, manufacturing 
made possible the use of machinery; and in this 
way “an artificial force” is brought produc- 
-y tively to the aid “of the material force of man.” 
Further, manufacturing furnished employ¬ 
ment to “classes of the community not origi¬ 
nally engaged,” that is to say, it created jobs for 
women and children. And it helped to promote 
immigration, particularly of skilled workers. 

Then came a series of cogent economic argu¬ 
ments that had to do with opportunities for 
capitalist expansion. Manufacturing tended to 
furnish “greater scope for the diversity of tal¬ 
ents and dispositions which discriminate men 
from each other.” Manufacturing would afford 
“a more ample and various field for enter¬ 
prise.” (And, in an aside, to “cherish and stimu¬ 
late the activity of the human mind by multi¬ 
plying the objects of enterprise is not among 
the least considerable of the expedients by 
which the wealth of a nation may be pro¬ 
moted.”) Finally, manufacturing in turn pro¬ 
vided an expanding home market for agricul¬ 
tural commodities. For it contributed to an 
“augmentation of the produce or revenue of 
the nation” through “creating, in some in¬ 
stances, a new, and securing in all a more cer¬ 
tain and steady demand for the surplus produce 
of the soil.” 

By 1791, Adam Smith could no longer be dis¬ 
regarded. But nations had to be practical. “If 
the system of perfect liberty to industry and 
commerce were the prevailing system of na¬ 
tions, the arguments which dissuade a country 
in the predicament of the United States from 
the zealous pursuit of manufactures would, 
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doubtless, have great force.” Until that time, 
the United States had the right to defend it¬ 
self with mercantilist weapons. Even so, Hamil¬ 
ton had his doubts about a regime of “perfect 
liberty.” Enterprisers needed encouragement 
to embark upon “young industries” (here is the 
first adumbration of the classic argument for 
protectionism, that of the infant industry). The 
influence of habit, timidity, and the like, might 
prevent the growth of manufactures even if an 
international dwision of labor existed and natu¬ 
ral forces were suitable. Government assistance 
was required. 

Then Hamilton sought to answer the objec¬ 
tions of his foes. Manufacturing would not 
necessarily lead to a concentration of popula¬ 
tion in the East; the growth of the home market 
would help to expand agriculture. As for capital, 
part of it would come from abroad; another 
part would be furnished through the new gov¬ 
ernment bonds, which could be used as secu¬ 
rity for bank loans. As for jabor, immigrants, 
women, and children would furnish the work¬ 
ing force. And he ended by advancing the posi¬ 
tive reasons that have always been employed 
to defend a national as against an international 
economy. The well-being of a country having 
a balanced economy was assured because the 
home market has greater dependability and 
because diversification has inherent advantages. 

How, now, to do it? By the usual mercantilist 
devices currently being employed: by protec¬ 
tive duties; by prohibitive rates; by bans on the 
export of raw materials; by bounties and pre¬ 
miums; by the encouragement of invention; 
by regulations for the inspection of manufac¬ 
tured commodities; by the public construction 
of roads and canals. Hamilton concluded his 
report by showing that hopeful beginnings had 
already taken place. The young United States 
already possessed small works manufacturing 
iron, lead, wood products, leather goods,, flour, 
linen, cotton and woolen goods, silk, glass, gun¬ 
powder, paper, printing, refined sugar, and 
chocolates. 

Hamilton’s program was not to be fulfilled. 
The anti-Federalists, defeated on the Bank, the 


assumption of the state debts, and, later, on the 
Jay Treaty, here refused to yield. A monopoly 
interest was already entrenched in the field of 
finance; there could be no countenancing its 
extension into the realm of manufacturing, thus 
upsetting the balance of classes which was the 
real defense of democracy. One of the most 
eloquent of these anti-Federalists, John Taylor 
of Caroline, a little later put the argument of 
the agrarian Jeffersonians in this form: 

... the policy of protecting duties to force man¬ 
ufacturing is of the same nature and will produce 
the same consequences as that of enriching a noble 
interest, a church interest, or a paper interest; be¬ 
cause bounties to capital are taxes upon industry 
and a distribution of property by law and it is the 
worst mode of encouraging aristocracy, because 
to the evil of distributing wealth at home by law, 
is to be added the national loss arising from for¬ 
eign retaliation upon our own exports. 

For another fifty years, American capital 
was to preoccupy itself, in its leading emphases, 
with foreign trade, the great expansion and ex¬ 
ploitation of the extending domestic market, 
land development, the building of transporta¬ 
tion facilities. Even when tariff rates virtually 
became protective, in the 1830s, most of our 
finished-goods requirements continued to come 
from England. In short, as long as the charac¬ 
teristic undertakings of mercantile capitalism 
were capable of producing returns, there was 
little to tempt the American enterpriser to 
change his status and put his fund simply and 
entirely into fixed plant. His interests remained 
diversified. 

Public Lands . The devising of a public land 
policy, while not associated with Hamilton’s 
name, was an integral part of his fiscal program. 
As early as 1785, by the Land Ordinance of that 
year, the Confederation Congress had mapped 
out the general lines of the land system that was 
to continue until almost the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century. The public lands, according 
to this act, were to be laid out in townships six 
miles square, with each divided into 36 sections 
of 640 acres each. At least two sections in each 
township were to be set aside for the support of 
public schools; the others were to be sold at 
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public auction at once and the proceeds added 
to the Treasury’s general fund. The land act, to 
encourage settlers as well as land companies, 
provided that half of the parcels were to be sold 
in sections and the other half in townships. The 
minimum knockdown price was to be $1.00 an 
acre, with payment in cash. 

Obviously, land jobbers were at an advantage 
under this program, but soon the settlers were 
to be heard from. As a result of their repre¬ 
sentations, under the land act of 1796, while 
the minimum price was raised to $2.00, a year s 
time was permitted for the completion of pay¬ 
ments. Western land offices were opened up. 
In 1800, further liberalization took place: the 
minimum quantity of land salable was reduced 
to a half section, or 320 acres, and a four-year 
installment system for the meeting of payments 
was created. This scheme turned out to be a 
not very effective compromise. The revenues 
brought into the Treasury from the sales were 
smaller than had been anticipated. Moreover, 
under the installment-payment program specu¬ 
lative companies bid in larger parcels than they 
had the immediate means of carrying, in the 
expectation that quick sales to homesteaders 
would allow them to discharge their obligations 
to the government. There were frequent dis¬ 
appointments, with the land office the loser. On 
the other hand, bona fide settlers were not 
ready to purchase as much as 320 acres; and, be¬ 
sides, they required more than the four years 
stipulated for discharging their debt. 

The Jay Treaty. Finally, we may note as an¬ 
other achievement of the Hamiltonian program 
the working out of more satisfactory commer¬ 
cial relations with England. With the backing 
and full confidence of Hamilton, John Jay was 
sent to London to draw up a treaty to close 
the matters left unsettled by the Treaty of Paris. 
In the Treaty of London of 1794, Jay com¬ 
mitted the United States to guaranteeing the 
payment of the debts contracted by colonials 
in the pre-Revolutionary period. The English, 
in return, agreed to evacuate the Western posts 
which they were still holding; pay damage for 
the seizure of American shipping in the war that 


had dragged on between England and France; 
and fix a northeast boundary between the 
United States and Canada. Equally significant 
were the commercial understandings arrived 
at. The trade between the two countries was 
to be on a nondiscriminatory basis. Goods 
could move freely across the Canadian- 
American border. American ships were to be 
allowed to enter the ports of British-dominated 
India. As regards the West India trade, the 
English continued loath to abandon the Mer¬ 
cantile System. They were willing to allow the 
admission of American ships under 70# tons 
into these island possessions; but they banned 
the carriage by Americans of typical West 
India products (molasses, sugar, coffee, cocoa, 
cotton) into the direct European trade. As a 
result of the niggardliness of these concessions, 
the American Senate dropped the West India 
section from the treaty. 

Half a loaf was better than none at all. There 
is no question that America’s impressive mer¬ 
cantile growth in the next decade resulted in 
large part from a willingness on the part of 
England to allow American shipping to oper¬ 
ate freely, even if we were compelled to recog¬ 
nize the English control of the seas. The tend¬ 
ency has been to regard the Jay Treaty as a 
setback for the United States. A more realistic 
view, considering the helpless position of a 
neutral United States vis-a-vis a Europe locked 
in a sanguinary war, warrants the opposite con¬ 
clusion. Samuel Flagg Bemis, the outstanding 
authority on the Jay Treaty, has put this point 
of view in this way: 

To balance against those great concessions to Brit¬ 
ish sea power there was the assurance of continu¬ 
ing commercial prosperity, sound national fi¬ 
nances, and the perpetuation of the newly 
consolidated American nationality. There was 
also the great achievement of redeeming the ter¬ 
ritorial integrity of the United States throughout 
the Northwest. . . . But the concessions to Eng¬ 
land were heavy. They were the price which the 
Federalists paid for peace, that peace with Eng¬ 
land so necessary for the maintenance of Hamil¬ 
ton’s structure of national credit and with it of 
the new federal government under the constitu¬ 
tion of 1787. It is not an exaggeration to believe 
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that Jay’s Treaty, which was really Hamilton’s 
treaty, saved American nationality in an hour of 
crisis. 

Foreign Capital in the United States. Of the 
soundness of the Hamiltonian intention to put 
the public finances on a secure footing there is 
no better proof than the eagerness with which 
foreign capital moved into the United States. 
Not only were our merchants advanced com¬ 
mercial credits by English and Dutch business¬ 
men, but the investors of these countries 
bought freely of American public and private 
securities. By 1803, according to the estimates 
of Samuel Blodget, almost one half of Ameri¬ 
can public and private issues of bonds and 


4 . THE defeat of 

French Relations. These were the only tri¬ 
umphs of the Federalists. Never concerned 
about or capable of conciliating public opinion, 
their popularity declined as they committed 
one political blunder after another. The French 
Revolution had broken out in 1789 and the 
French Republic had been established in 1792 
to meet the virtually united opposition of the 
European continent. Frenchmen deserved well 
of us: their assistance from 1778 on had turned 
the scales of the War of Independence in our 
favor. Partial to France, republicanism, and De¬ 
ism, the anti-Federalists, or Republicans—as 
well as the American people generally—ap¬ 
plauded the efforts of the French nation to 
stand off European reaction single-handed. 
French cockades were worn; the more equali- 
tarian sans-culotte costumes were quickly imi¬ 
tated; Jacobin Clubs were formed. The Re¬ 
publican press insisted that we recognize our 
treaty obligations and come to the assistance of 
the French West Indies, threatened by the 
British fleet. 

Jacobin excesses—abroad and in this coun¬ 
try—alarmed the aristocratic Federalists. Par¬ 
tiality toward France represented more than 
sympathy for a sister republic; it revealed the 


stocks were held abroad. His figures are inter¬ 
esting. Total security issues (leaving out the 
state debts) came to $129,700,000, of which 
$59,000,000 were in foreign portfolios. The 
federal debt stood at $81,000,000; foreign 
ownership accounted for $43,000,000 of this. 
The Bank of United States stock was $10,000,- 
000; foreigners held $6,200,000. The stock of 
state-chartered banks totaled $26,000,000; for¬ 
eign ownership came to $9,000,000. The stock 
of insurance companies was worth $9,000,000; 
a total of $500,000 was held abroad. The stock 
of turnpike companies was valued at $3,400,- 
000; foreigners had $200,000 of this. By these 
means the young Republic was established. 


THE FEDERALISTS 

depth of class hostilities in America and the 
general longing for leveling legislation and a 
wider diffusion of economic rights. Washing¬ 
ton, in accord with the Federalist position, pro¬ 
claimed American neutrality on April 22, 1892; 
and he quickly ordered the recall of the French 
Minister Genet when that young man, his 
head turned by his popular reception, tried to 
embroil the United States in the war by com¬ 
mitting clearly unneutral acts. The position of 
the Federalists was hardly improved as a result 
of the writing of the Jay Treaty. The British 
fleet was preying on our commerce and Eng¬ 
lish soldiers were in the West keeping Indian 
relations in a state of turbulence. Jay obtained 
significant mercantile concessions, as has been 
pointed out; but these hardly appeased the Re¬ 
publicans, whose press clamored for war. Wash¬ 
ington signed the treaty; was roundly abused 
for it; and left the presidency embarrassed and 
embittered by his experiences. 

The Whisky Rebellion. Another incident fed 
the flames of partisan controversy. Hamilton’s 
excise program had called for taxes on rum 
and whisky, collection being at the stills. In the 
case of whisky, the Western agrarians were es¬ 
pecially hard hit. Because of difficulties in trans- 
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port, it was easier forthemto market their coin tat French agents were named to mat.with 
and rve'as alcohol than as grain; moreover, col- them informally. These-<alled XYZ in the 
lection at the source meant visitation and search subsequent papers which Adams sent to Con- 
and the payment of excises in a cash that was gress-ended by requesting a bnbe of $250,000 
hard to get. Particularly in western Pennsyl- for the members of the Directory, the council 
vania farmers became restive and the five- which now ruled France Adams seized the 
thousand-odd owners of stills in this area took opportunity thus afforded him to confound his 
to defying the excise inspectors. Matters came detractors at home, exposed the affair to Con- 
to a head in 1704. Hamilton, with one eye on gress and obtained the termination of the 
the Republicans and their wide-flung net of Treaty of 1778 and the'right to outfit pnva- 
Democratic Clubs, succeeded in persuading teers. In 1798, therefore, there began an unde- 
Washington to order out the militia and a troop dared naval war against France which raged 


of 15,000 was assembled which Hamilton ac¬ 
companied. The militia deported itself like a 
conquering army and despoiled the country¬ 
side while it openly flouted ciyil liberties. The 
“rebels” melted away; altogether, two rioters 
were arrested—and pardoned; and the excises 
remained. But hostility to the administration 
and its party became implacable. 

The Adams Presidency. It was in such a 
climate that Washington gladly quit office and 
turned over the (presidency to another—and 
last—Federalist, John Adams. Adams, too, ran 
into storms. Although a man of great intel- 


for two years and destroyed the French West 
India merchant fleets. Now France, turned con¬ 
ciliatory and anxious to avoid a formal Anglo- 
American alliance, informed Adams it would 
welcome another American commission. Napo¬ 
leon had become First Consul and he flirted 
with the thought of setting America against 
England in the Western Hemisphere. A new 
treaty was signed, therefore, by which France 
recognized both the end of the earlier alliance 
and the rights of American ships, as neutrals, on 
the high seas. 

Adams was incapable of profiting from these 
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ligence and very real capacities, he possessed hard-won foreign victories in the domestic field, 
few political gifts, so that he ended by an- In fact, he and his party pressed their advantage 

nnrfl ana for all to 


tagonizing his own followers and strengthening 
the opposition. The fact that Hamilton was cold 
to him further weakened his position. 

The shadow of the European war hung over 
the Adams administration. Adams knew his 
Europe as well as any American, and he tried 
to steer his ship between rocks and shoals. 
British impressments of American seamen con¬ 
tinued; on the other hand, the French insisted 
upon considering the Jay Treaty as not only a 
violation of the Treaty of 1778 but as an al¬ 
liance directed against them. They refused to 
receive the American minister and set the 
French navy to hunting down American mer¬ 
chantmen. By the middle of 1797 some three 
hundred vessels had been made French prizes. 


the wrong way. Seeking once and for all to 
destroy radical ideas, Federalists enacted in 
1798 four laws collectively known as the Alien 
and Sedition Acts. Under them, aliens were to 
wait fourteen years instead of five before they 
could complete their naturalization. Aliens, too, 
were in danger of deportation if their political 
conduct displeased the Department of Justice. 
The Sedition Law was aimed at Americans. 
Any person responsible for “any false, scandal¬ 
ous or malicious” utterances about the Presi¬ 
dent or either House of Congress was guilty of 
a crime and could be tried. A witch-hunt, par¬ 
ticularly against Republican editors, was begun 
and a number of convictions were brought in. 
The Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions. 


Adams, trying the arts of conciliation, sent These acts dug the Federalist political grave, 
what was in effect a peace mission to France. Moving with consummate skill, Jefferson and 
Our commissioners were not officiafiy received Madison appealed to the states to defend Amen- 
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can liberties. Madison wrote a series of resolu¬ 
tions which the Virginia legislature passed; 
Jefferson performed a similar service for the 
Kentucky legislature. In addition to laying 
down a political theory around which the slave 
lords subsequently were to gather—that the 
Union was a compact among independent and 
sovereign states—the Kentucky resolutions in¬ 
vited all states to proclaim the Alien and Sedi¬ 
tion Laws illegal and hence null and void. In 
the election of 1800, the Republicans obtained 
73 votes in the electoral college for their presi¬ 
dential and vice-presidential candidates Thomas 
Jefferson and Aaron Burr. Under the then law, 
the election was thrown into the House and 
Jefferson was chosen President on the thirty- 
sixth ballot. Hamilton disliked Jefferson but he 
distrusted Burr and it was his influence with 
Federalist Congressmen that gained the elec¬ 
tion finally for Thomas Jefferson. 

Jefferson Elected . Jefferson liked to refer to 
his victory as “The Great Revolution of 1800,” 
but it was somewhat less than that. Jefferson 
was a libertarian, but he was no equalitarian. 
Devoted to human rights in the sense that all 
children of the Enlightenment were, he feared 
the tyranny of the state above everything else. 
A powerful state was capable of creating and 
fostering economic privilege; it threatened 
liberty; it cut down the areas of opportunity. 
Jefferson envisaged a polity and an economy 
under which simple husbandmen and mechanics 
and artisans—owning their own freeholds and 
shops—were to produce largely for their own 
households, exchanging their surpluses among 
themselves only to round out their own require¬ 
ments. The world of manufacturing, banking, 
and foreign trade he distrusted. It produced 
class divisions and antagonisms; it launched a 
propertied class upon speculation with subse¬ 
quent economic disorders; it led to the appear¬ 
ance of a propertyless workingclass—and the 
dangers of mob rule. 

Thus Jefferson could write in 1785: 

Cultivators of the earth are the most valuable 
citizens. They are the most vigorous, the most 
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independent, the most virtuous, and they are tied 
to their country, and wedded to its liberty and 
interests, by the most lasting of bonds. ... I con¬ 
sider the class of artificers [workingmen] as the 
panders of vice, and the instruments by which the 
liberties of a country are generally overturned. 

But Jefferson was not prepared to eliminate 
at a stroke—as had been the French Jacobins— 
the barriers between gentry and commonality, 
between the well-born and the humble. Democ¬ 
racy was a developing round: it was to come, 
in time, with education, religious freedom, and 
the equalization of economic opportunity. If 
men were free, their better and decent instincts, 
their rationality and their will to improvement 
would help them rise. Their sense of justice 
would disarm oppression. Until then, it was 
fit that an aristocracy of talent should continue 
in control of the political processes. 

"The “Great Revolution” of which he spoke 
—the rise of the common man, the democratiza¬ 
tion of the franchise and education, the chance 
to possess a freehold and to grow with an ex¬ 
panding country—did make its appearance a 
generation later. When the young Frenchman 
Tocqueville came to America in the 1830s, the 
spirit of equality that ruled in the land at once 
attracted his attention—and bemused him. 
Were liberty for the individual and equality 
for the mass compatible? But Jefferson did not 
have to face that question. Enough to note that 
he was the great American democrat, if a doc¬ 
trinaire one. Important, too, to observe that 
despite his deep antagonism toward everything 
Hamilton had stood for, there was little he 
did to disorder the Hamiltonian achievement. 
When he declared, in his first inaugural “We 
are all Republicans, we are all Federalists” he 
was employing more than a gesture of concili¬ 
ation toward his political foes; he was render¬ 
ing a promise that he never made a serious effort 
to break. Property rights were secure in Amer¬ 
ica; Jeffersonian democracy really meant their 
wider extension among a large and growing 
company of agrarian freeholders and small 
businessmen. 
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C. THE AMERICAN SCENE AT THE 
CENTURTS TURN , 


Size and Population. Such was the founding 
of the young republic whose first tentative 
steps were regarded with mingled feelings by 
Europeans. It had got off to a good start. How 
fast was it to progress? Perhaps only slowly— 
if the experiences of its first generation under 
freedom constituted any basis for prophecy. 
The area of the United States had been in¬ 
creased; running from Maine to Spanish Florida 
and westward to the Mississippi, it covered 
about one million square miles. At the close of 
the eighteenth century, it£ population was about 
5,300,000, of whom nearly 1,000,000 were 
blacks. The Negroes lived largely in the South, 
still under slavery, but with the decline of to¬ 
bacco culture the attachments to the institu¬ 
tion were weakening. In the Northern states, 
emancipation was taking place by law and pri¬ 
vate act. 

America was still America, in the original 
sense. Its population was largely native-born 
and its stocks were those of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century settlers. Descendants of 
English emigrants made up, almost entirely, 
the inhabitants of New England and the South¬ 
ern states. Pennsylvania had the most mixed 
population: the majority were English; sig¬ 
nificant minorities, German and Scotch-Irish; 
and lesser representations from among the Irish, 
Welsh, and Dutch. Descendants of Germans 
were also to be found in New Jersey, New 
York, and Virginia. Descendants of Scotch- 
Irish were everywhere the frontier had pene¬ 
trated. There were the children of Dutch emi¬ 
grants in New York and New Jersey; those of 
French Huguenots in South Carolina and New 
York; those of Swedes in Delaware, New 
Jersey, and Maryland; and those of French and 
Swiss in the Wabash country. But because of 
the war in America, the European war, the 
stoppage of the flow of indentured servants 
from England, and the difficulty and high costs 


of the Atlantic passage, immigration had slowed 
down to a trickle. In the first decade of the 
Republic scarcely more than 5,000 immigrants 
came annually to the United States. The uni¬ 
versal tongue was, therefore, English. The prob¬ 
lems of absorption and understanding of strange 
languages and customs were still in the future. 

Virginia was the most populous state, with 
880,000 souls; Pennsylvania and New York 
came second and third in rank. New York was 
moving up the scale—thanks to its superior 
means of internal communication and the grow¬ 
ing primacy of its great port—and in another 
generation was to become the Empire State. 
But the country’s population was also moving 
out of tidewater and piedmont; at the end of 
the century, there were to be found almost 
1,000,000 persons living beyond the Appala¬ 
chian Line of 1763. The penetration across the 
frontier (the frontier line constituted that 
imaginary division beyond which the popu¬ 
lation density was less than 6 people to one 
square mile) was not only westward; it was 
also into the back country. In 1800, the frontier 
stretched across the north, from Maine through 
northern Vermont and New Hampshire to 
Lake Champlain in New York; and then south¬ 
ward to the mouth of the Savannah River in 
Georgia. It did not run in a straight line: in 
three places it bulged out to the west. Settlers 
were to be foun % d in sizable numbers in central 
New York along the Mohawk River; in west¬ 
ern Pennsylvania around Pittsburgh; and in the 
northern upland country of Georgia. Beyond 
the line, in the heavily wooded wilderness, were 
three island concentrations of settlement: in the 
Blue Grass country of Kentucky; in the valleys 
of eastern Tennessee; and in the Cumberland 
district of central Tennessee. So rapidly had 
these places filled out that three new states were 
joined to the Union by 1800: Vermont in 
1791; Kentucky in 1792; and Tennessee in 1796. 
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Every collection of roughly-hewed log huts 
(Jid not presage a future metropolis. Many river 
towns sank before long into sleepy little vil¬ 
lages. But,, already, Lexington, Pittsburgh, 
Frankfort, and Cincinnati were busy com¬ 
munities. 

Agriculture . Every clearing in time became 
a farm, as the great forest yielded before axe 
and fire. The American’s hunger for a freehold 
of his own was insatiable: he obtained it from 
the states, bought it from speculators, acquired 
it under the federal land law—or simply 
squatted on it, hoping in time to acquire it 
legally. He farmed it crudely; but it gave him 
a livelihood and those few surpluses—whisky, 
hemp, pickled or preserved meats, skins—with 
which he could acquire salt, iron, a gun or,am¬ 
munition, and some few small luxuries. Amer¬ 
ica was still largely rural; and its agrarian 
rounds had scarcely changed since the colonial 
period. Onl^ about 200,000 persons—less than 
3 percent of the total population—lived in 
towns of 8,000 or more persons. Philadelphia 
and New York were America’s great cities— 
and each had less than 75,000 inhabitants. After 
them came Boston, Baltimore, Charleston, 
Salem, Providence, Newport—all port towns. 
Interior cities were considerably smaller. 

Ways of Life. The American farmer—and 
the American urban dweller, too, for that 
matter—lived his life much as had his father 
and grandfather before him. On the farm, whose 
cultivable acreage was but slowly growing, pro¬ 
ductivity had not increased to any measurable 
extent because tools, livestock, and methods of 
cultivation had not changed. Implements were 
still of wood and still clumsy; farm animals 
were still bred promiscuously; farmers knew 
little of crop rotation, manuring, proper drain¬ 
age. Their clothes were largely homespun; 
their homes badly heated, poorly lighted, and 
without sanitary facilities; their diets and drink 
heavy and unchanging, although ample. House 
furnishings were meager and for the greater 
part homemade. There were few coverings for 
floors and walls, no easy chairs, no decorations. 
Water had to be carried; washing and bathing 


presented difficult problems, particularly in the 
wintertime. 

The home environments of the urban lower 
and middle classes were much the same. The 
rich had more luxurious surroundings—in 
housefurnishings particularly—but not many 
more creature comforts. Even they had to take 
charcoal warming pans to bed with them. But 
gentlefolk could dress up, and on gala occasions 
the men were as resplendent as the women. 
The French Revolution democratized men’s 
clothing—and contributed as much to the dig¬ 
nity and self-respect of the lower classes as 
any other single factor. 

In the towns, the great part of the popula¬ 
tions were associated with trade or the handi¬ 
crafts. The lower classes were port laborers, 
seamen, fishermen, mechanics, artisans and 
peddlers, or worked in the few service- 
industries—inns, livery stables, stagecoach 
transportation. The upper classes were undif¬ 
ferentiated merchants: at one and the same 
time, owners of ships and traders in their 
cargoes, moneylenders and bankers, real estate 
operators and dealers in wild lands, mill own¬ 
ers; or followers of the professions of the minis¬ 
try, law, and medicine. 

Transportation. The American population 
was rural; the cities were small and not par¬ 
ticularly comfortable places to live in; it was 
hard to get about in this early America. The 
roads from New York to Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore were passable; otherwise, as a 
rule, they were only heavy ruts extending un¬ 
certainly through the dense forests. Turnpike 
construction had begun, but it was peculiarly of 
a local nature and tolls were charged by the 
private companies to pay for the upkeep. The 
new government sought to establish post offices 
and foster the building of post roads. In 
fact, by . 1800, there were 900 post offices 
and a recorded total of 20,000 miles of post 
roads. The main post road—extending from 
Maine to Georgia—took 20 days to cover, if 
the season was right. The same situation existed 
in the case of water transport and travel. The 
ships were still the small wooden sailing vessels 
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of the colonial period; little progress had been 
made in river or harbor improvement; there 
were very few bridges. One got over a river 
on a ferry—usually a raft—or floated across in 
a covered wagon. 

Standards of Living. In such a civilization, 
it is hard to express standards of living in quanti¬ 
tative terms. European visitors agreed that 
Americans lived better than did their fellow 
men elsewhere; certainly this was true of the 
middle and lower classes. Because urban com¬ 
munities were so small and a bountiful nature 
existed everywhere, it was not difficult to sup¬ 
plement earnings from a garden patch, hunt¬ 
ing, fishing, the forests. But the state itself pro¬ 
vided few social services. Even in the case of 
education, of which much was heard theoreti¬ 
cally and didactically at the end of the century, 
public schools rarely ran beyond the elemen¬ 
tary grades; and then they were largely un¬ 
graded district schools supported from local 
funds. The best schools were those founded by* 
the churches. Hospitals were curiosities; dif¬ 
ferentiated eleemosynary institutions did not 
exist; the almshouse sheltered the indigent aged, 
the orphaned, the mentally ill, and often the 
sick. 

However, one cannot be guided too closely 
by such facts; it is the tone’of a society that is 
important. As John A. Krour and Dixon Ryan 
Fox pointed out in The Completion of Inde¬ 
pendence (1944), the United States was a good 
place in which to begin. “One could always be¬ 
gin again in America, even again and again. 
Bankruptcy, which in the fixed society of 
Europe was the tragic end of a career, might be 
merely a step in personal education.” Coupled 
with this—and always of the first importance— 
were the facts that land was easy to acquire; 
possession of a freehold gave not only eco¬ 
nomic independence but political participation 
and social standing; in the economic sector, an¬ 
cient privileges to curb youth and daring were 
absent; wages were high and employment quite 
constant. * 

There were, of course, sharp differences in 
income and earnings among the various classes. 


But two things must be remembered: fluidity 
among the classes existed in America; and 
money earnings at the end of the eighteenth 
century cannot be contrasted with money earn¬ 
ings today because such a small part of the 
population was dependent wholly on money 
income. Fortunes, by modern standards, were 
small: George Washington, when he died in 
1799, left an estate of about $500,000. And he 
was America’s wealthiest citizen. Fortunes of 
$100,000 to $200,000, particularly in the mer¬ 
chant class, were not uncommon. A member of 
the professional middle classes could earn about 
' $1,000 a year and live very comfortably on it. 
A skilled artisan averaged around 80 cents a 
day, making his annual income $250. Laborers 
made about half that. The typical farmer— 
with a property worth $1,000 to $2,000—per¬ 
haps had from $50 to $100 a year in cash for 
taxes and the farm and home necessaries he had 
to buy. 

Fluidity in America. Superficially, the aspect 
of things—because there had been few modi¬ 
fications in the methods of production or their 
institutional arrangements since the early years 
of settlement—appeared fixed and changeless. 
Beneath, however, ran swift currents, and be¬ 
cause of them bold spirits in America were mak¬ 
ing reexaminations and revaluations of tradi¬ 
tional outlooks and beliefs. Attention has al¬ 
ready been called to the great advances achieved 
in the political sector: we stood on the threshold 
of democracy. In religion, in science, and in 
mechanics pioneers were preparing the way 
for that revolution which the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury was to complete—the release of the mind 
of the common man from the grip of authority 
and his body from physical suffering and priva¬ 
tion. To this extent, American thinkers, reli¬ 
gious leaders, and scientists continued in touch 
with and to express the tradition of the Euro¬ 
pean Enlightenment. 

Religion. Revealed religion was being sub¬ 
mitted to rigorous scrutiny by those who were 
aware that the churches could not shut out the 
scientific world entirely. Newtonianism had 
put order into the universe; and with this doc- 
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trine had come a greater regard for the dignity 
of man and his ability to create a good life by 
conscious effort. Intellectuals had become De¬ 
ists and had nothing to do with organized reli¬ 
gion, or attended churches only occasionally. 
Theology no longer was a necessary preoccupa¬ 
tion on the part of an educated man; religion 
had become largely a matter of personal faith. 
Tom Paine’s Age of Reason was published in 
America in 1794, and because it represented so 
well the beliefs of those influenced by the En¬ 
lightenment it was read widely and stirred men 
deeply. His credo became the position of many. 
Said Paine in a characteristic passage: 

I believe in one God, and no more; and I hope 
for happiness beyond this life. I believe in the 
equality of man, and I believe that religious duties 
consist in doing justice, loving mercy, and en¬ 
deavoring to make our fellow creatures happy. I 
do not believe in the creed professed ... by any 
church that I know of. My own mind is my own 
church. 

The same boldness entered the churches 
themselves. There was a searching of hearts and 
a reexamination of doctrines. The first serious 
break came in that citadel of orthodoxy, New 
England Calvinism. It is true that New England 
Federalists in politics were also traditionalists 
in religion; and they fought as bitterly against 
the influences of rationalism and humanitarian- 
ism in the churches as they did against the idea 
of democracy in statecraft. But the Unitarians, 
so-called, were rising in the midst of the Con¬ 
gregational churches and their influence be¬ 
gan to spread. Before long, that denomination 
was cleft in twain. The reformers questioned 
fundamental beliefs: unconditional predestina¬ 
tion, original sin, helkfire, the necessity for lead¬ 
ing a life of complete abnegation. On the con¬ 
trary: a man was created in God’s image and 
divine love moved the world. There were schis¬ 
matic groups, too, among the Episcopalians and 
the Dutch Reformists. 

The Intellectual World . Orthodoxy was be¬ 
ing shaken in the cities and, with the resultant 
freedom for men’s minds, scientific specula¬ 
tions could be pursued without hindrance. 
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Here, too, Europe’s lead was being eagerly fol¬ 
lowed. The French Encyclopedia and English 
journals were read; American philosophical so¬ 
cieties made their appearance; and the colleges 
quickly established scientific chairs. Americans 
soon familiarized themselves with European 
progress in mechanics, chemistry, physiology, 
botany, geology. America, too, began to make 
early scientific contributions, notably in chem¬ 
istry. Benjamin Rush, James Woodhouse, 
Joseph Priestley, Benjamin Silliman, S. L. 
Mitchell became distinguished names in the an¬ 
nals of chemical research. There was an immedi¬ 
ate carry-over into the field of technology. The 
scientific spirit, the dearth of labor, the constant 
American preoccupation with gadgets soon 
were to lead to Eli Whitney’s invention of the 
cotton gin and the development of mass- 
production techniques in gunmaking and John 
Fitch’s and Robert Fulton’s perfection of the 
steamboat. 

Revivalism. If the rationalistic spirit was mak- 
ing'real advances In the Eastern communities, a 
fundamentalist revivalism reigned unchallenged 
in the back country. This ambivalence has al¬ 
ways existed in America, in large part due to 
the fact that all sections of the country did not 
grow up together at the same time. Up to very 
recently, a settled society and a pioneering 
mode of life have lived side by side in the United 
States. The back country and the frontier folk, 
going through daily rounds of hard physical 
toil, loneliness, and unrelieved boredom, have 
found in revivalism an emotional outlet. Just 
as the Great Awakening had stirred colonial 
America, so Methodism—placing its emphasis 
on the same beliefs—swept the rural South and 
V^est. John Wesley, its English founder, who 
had also preached in America, had taught the 
necessity for personal communion with Jesus 
Christ in order to achieve salvation. Francis 
Asbury, the first and great bishop of the church, 
took the creed personally into virtually every 
obscure corner of the young republic. He lived 
in the saddle, he slept in humble dwellings, he 
founded churches in the wilderness; and he 
made some 300,000 converts and ordained some 
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4,000 ministers. Methodism, it is true, bitterly 
fought the natural religion of the Enlighten¬ 
ment; but, curiously enough, it made a mighty 
contribution toward the building of the demo¬ 
cratic spirit. Its preachers reached right down 
into the lives of the common folk. They talked 
a simple tongue; gave their flocks an opportu¬ 
nity to release their pent-up emotions in reli¬ 
gious demonstrations; and created an aware¬ 


ness of individual worth and a solidarity among 
the masses that were to be among America’s 
most vitalizing forces. The cause of Jackson¬ 
ian democracy found its army in these men 
and women of rural homesteads and frontier 
cabins. 

In these ways, the new republic of the United 
States prepared itself for its great adventures in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
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ELI HU PALMER 

The work of Elihu Palmer (1763—1805) fact, unintelligible in doctrine, indecent, im- 
represents the leaven of “popular freethought” moral and shocking to common sense and 
which is exemplified in Volney and the Deism common honesty.” Christianity, moreover, de- 
of Thomas Paine. Palmer, who had been edu- mands belief in its doctrines before regenera- 
cated for the ministry at Dartmouth, aban- tion can take place, yet a man may experience 
doned Calvinism for the kindlier doctrines of what it terms regeneration without amending 
the Universalists. While serving a Universalist his conduct or increasing his knowledge. The 
congregation in Philadelphia he declared him- differences among Christian churches and the 
self ready to dispute the divinity of Christ, a blood shed as a result of those differences 
venture which turned him from theology to prove that Christianity is without moral au- 
the law, for he was all but mobbed by an angry thority even over its nominal followers, 
crowd when he attempted to maintain his From attack, Palmer turned to refutation, 
thesis. Though he was admitted to the bar, The present age is distinguished by a band of 
Palmer had little opportunity to engage in his “philanthropic philosophers’ like Thomas 
new profession. He was one of those stricken Paine, “probably the most useful man who 
by the yellow fever epidemic which swept ever lived.” In point of fact, those who oppose 
Philadelphia in 1793 and he escaped death only Deism “are interested in keeping up a privi- 
at the cost of blindness. That blow and Palm- leged system of plunder and robbery, which 
er’s deepening convictions returned him to makes nine-tenths of the human race absolute 
his original interest in religion. During the last slaves, to support the other tenth in indolence, 
decade of his life, he became one of the leaders extravagance, pride and luxury.” 
of popular Deism. From Augusta, Georgia, Ignorance alone makes men set miracles 
to New York City, where he finally settled above the regular operation of natural law. 
and organized the Deistical Society, the Nature impels men to virtue, but superstition 
blind lecturer expounded |is vision of the perverts his heart. For the essential principles 
truth. of morality are founded in the nature of man. 

Palmer’s discourses form the core of his And those principles will become dynamic 
chief work, the Principles of Nature , which when men reach a correct conception of their 
was printed after his death. In substance, the relation to matter and to each other. Aloral 
book repeats the arguments against orthodox science is a progressive discipline, Palmer ar- 
Christianity found in the work of the Euro- gues, and its decisions should be reexamined 
pean Deists. The untrammeled intellect could accordingly. Immortality attaches to man as 
penetrate all mysteries and achieve all things, matter and not as a receiver of sensations. Man 
since there was no limit to its “moral and scien- must accept the universe then, remembering 
tific improvement.” In a world engaged in the that human wishes are no standard for truth, 
“awful contest” that must end “in the destruc- Yet this unflinching view does not lead to pes- 
tion of thrones and civil despotism” there was simism. Goodness is inherent in man. Once he 
no room for such dogmas as the Trinity. The is free to discover the true foundation of 
Bible was discordant in history, distorted in morality, he will sweep out kings, thrones, 
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. priests, and hierarchies and take power into T'h*. 1 i 

his own hands to be used for the good of the S f ectl0n here reprinted‘is taken from 

entire species. g °° d ° f Ae Lon don edition of X823 of the Principles 

of Nature. 

Principles of Nature 

BY ELIHU PALMER 


Cimpter XIII: Origin of Moral Evil, and the 
Eaoth* ° F ITS UltIMATE Ex ™pation from the 


‘ w m | th ® physical world ^e, many of them 

2 th ° se of the moral world have 

p rplexed still more the operations of the human 

™lZZt aS U The ”*"**' the ^ruceLssX 

incognizable character of moral existence, place it 

tion /i 6 P0U T, ° f clear intellectual percep- 
uon, and the mind loses itself in those metaphyse¬ 
al combinations, whose successive variations Ire 
incalculable. But the difficulties which n“ S 
thrown in the way of this inquiry are mud, le« 
numerous than those presented bv superstition 

$****" been f °rmed, and carried into effect' 
whose object it was to cover the moral world with 
mantle of mystery, and exclude it wholly from 

nature, and charalt£ 
formmes and distortions may be made to pass for 
positive properties, or essential qualities inherent 
m any specfi c mode of existence. If the subtiln of 

non, have m many cases presented to human in¬ 
vestigation a barrier to farther progress; the inten 
tional malignant descriptions of superstition have 
m. almost every age and country, terrified the 
mind of man, and prevented the developement of 

difficulties T ral princi P Ie ‘ Nature furnishes some 

theology exhibits 

ri J? n ° 0n , e instance is this remark more substan¬ 
tially verified, than m the inquiries which man 
has made concerning the source or origin of moral 
vil. Reason and theology, philosophy and super- 

in the’rif at - War T° n thlS Sub 5 ectP T he believers 
nf rh ■ Cb u r T n r ? h ? lon ’ following the examples 
of their thedogica 1 and fanatic predecessors,Xe 
searched the universe inquest of a satisfactory so- 
ution to that long altercated question—Whence 

s C creen m the °? ^Xectary, willing to 

tive “ djwrnty from any just accusation rela- 

h Jn a ^ farlous a concern, have descended into 
heU m.d discovered there all the characters and 
distorted machinery necessary to the production 


of such an effect: but here metaphysical and fa¬ 
natic invention indulged itself in all the extrava- 
gance of delusion. It was necessary first to create 
this mfernd country, and then to create inhabit¬ 
ants suited to the nature of the climate, and the 
unfortunate condition in which they were to re¬ 
side. The idea of a Devil was accordingly formed, 
and the reality of his existence rendered an in- 
ubitable truth by the reiterated assertions of 
superstition. Ignorance and fanaticism greedily 
swallowed the foolish infernal dose which had 
oeen administered. 

There is a remarkable disposition in the human 
mind to remove the point of intellectual difficulty 
as tar.from the reality of the case as possible, and 
then it. triumphantly imagines that a solution has 
. een given. This is a fact particularly in theolog- 
lc f mquiry, in which a few retrogressive efforts 
ot the mind have been considered as an ample il¬ 
lustration of all the difficulties relative to the sub¬ 
ject of Theism, and the existence of the physical 
universe. Similar to this idea is the doctrine con¬ 
cerning moral evil, and the disposition which the¬ 
ologians have exhibited to remove the burden 
trom, their own shoulders, and place it upon the 
devil s back. The whole infernal machinery with 
which we are presented by superstition, serves 
only to detach the mind from the true and real 
source of moral evil. While reflection is directed 
to another world, it is incompetent to a clear view 
of the facts existing in this, and the habit of such 
reveries produces a fanatic delirium subversive 
of all correctness of judgment. The existence of 
neh, and the beings that dwell therein, being only 
supported by what is called divine revelation, it 
follows, of course, that if this revelation is not 
true, a belief in any thing that is a mere result of 
that system cannot be substantially founded. Since 
then it is presumed, that in these chapters a com¬ 
petent refutation is given to the doctrine con¬ 
tained m the sacred books of the Jews and Chris¬ 
tians, the idea of descending into hell, or having 
recourse to a devil, in search of moral evil, is futile 
and inconsistent. 

Another part of the Christian world, willing to ‘ 
avoid difficulties which their antagonists had 
thrown m their way, abandoned the infernal 
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abodes, and ascended into the celestial world, in 
quest of the origin of evil. They exhibited in¬ 
genious metaphysical reasoning upon the subject, 
declaring that God was the Creator of all things; 
that sin was something and not nothing, and there¬ 
fore he must be the Creator of sin or moral evil. 
This puzzled the advocates of the hell scheme and 
a clerical warfare was engendered concerning two 
theological opinions, neither of which had any 
kind of existence in the nature of things. After 
heaven and hell had been searched through and 
through to find something which did not belong 
to either of them, the terror-struck inquirer, as 
if fatigued with his atmospheric journey, seated 
himself once more upon the earth, and saw, or 
might have seen, in the very bosom of society, and 
the perverted character of man, a clear and satis¬ 
factory solution of that difficult question, which, 
for so long a time, had occupied his attention in 
distant regions. It is in this manner, that the plain¬ 
est subject is rendered mysterious, when a super¬ 
stitious religion is industriously employed in sub¬ 
verting the independent power of thought. It is 
neither in the upper nor lower regions; it is not 
in heaven nor in hell, that the origin of moral evil 
will be discovered; it is to be found only among 
those intelligent beings who exist upon the earth. 
Man has created it, and man must destroy it. 

But it is necessary to exhibit the proofs of this 
last assertion, and convince Christian theology of 
the innumerable errors, which for ages past have 
been imposed upon a credulous and deluded 
world. What is it, then, that constitutes a moral 
evil? It is the violation of a law of justice or util¬ 
ity, by any one of the human species, competent 
to distinguish between right and wrong. We have 
no other cognizable idea upon this subject. Facts 
and practice are presented continually to the view 
of the human mind; the decision of a correct mind 
is always according to the nature and character 
of the case. The character of a human being is 
made either good or bad by the actions he com¬ 
mits. If these actions are conformable to the prin¬ 
ciples of justice and universal benevolence, they 
are with great propriety denominated good; if 
they are unjust, cruel, and destructive to sensitive 
and intellectual life, they are denominated bad. 
There are certain fundamental laws, suitable for 
the government of rational beings, and it is a de¬ 
parture from these laws that vitiates the human 
character. It is proved in another part of this work, 
that virtue and vice are personal qualities and that 
they result from personal adherence to, or per¬ 
sonal infraction of moral law. 

It is only necessary in this place to call the at¬ 
tention once more to the nature of human actions. 
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and to the characteristic difference between them, 
in order to establish the position principally as¬ 
sumed in this inquiry; for it ought to be recol¬ 
lected, that even if it could be proved, which by 
the way it cannot, that even a deity or a devil had 
violated moral law, this would not effect the de¬ 
cision upon the subject in regard to man; because 
that evil could not be transferred from a different 
kind of beings in the other world, to those who 
exist upon earth. As the moral properties of all 
intelligent agents are personal; are essentially their 
own and not another’s; as there can be no justifi¬ 
able transfer between man and man, so it follows 
that there can be none between man and devil. 
Every intellectual being must depend upon him¬ 
self: must rest upon his own energies and be re¬ 
sponsible for himself. Man must, therefore, relin¬ 
quish that position, which has been assumed by 
Christian theology, relative to the "transferable na¬ 
ture of moral qualities. Christianity presents us 
with two grand leading characters, to whom we 
are always referred in our inquiries upon the sub¬ 
ject of moral evil. Adam and Jesus are these per¬ 
sons, and in them is said to have been concentred 
the sin and righteousness of the human race. The 
new Testament declares that, as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive. This is a 
sweeping clause, in regard to the moral existence 
of man, and flies in the face of universal experi¬ 
ence. Facts are at war with this scriptural declara¬ 
tion, and it is impossible to reduce the sentiment 
to practice, without producing in common life the 
grossest violation of justice. Admitting for a mo¬ 
ment the existence of such a man as Adam, which 
by the way is extremely problematical, it will not 
follow, that there was in him either a moral or 
physical death of the human race. Physically it is 
impossible, and morally it is unjust. If Christian 
theology has made a recurrence to Adam, to aid 
the solution of difficulties, relative to the origin of 
moral evil; if it has by this idea perverted the 
eternal principles of discriminative justice, it has 
also been equally unfortunate in calling in the 
righteous Jesus to its assistance, in expectation of 
ultimately destroying the immorality of the world. 
The scriptures invite us to behold the Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sins of the world. The 
Lamb is Jesus, the only begotten of the Father; 
he is reputed to be divine and uncontaminated 
with any kind of moral turpitude. He is made the 
victim of Jehovah’s wrath, and falls a sacrifice to 
the vindictive fury of his benevolent father, and 
all this for the purpose of removing crimes for 
which apostate man should have been scourged 
and afflicted. Means more unsuitable or incom¬ 
petent to the production of such an effect,' could 
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never have been invented by the delirious brain of 
fanaticism itself; but the absurd and incompetent 
methods which Christian theology has invented 
for the destruction of moral evil, are not so much 
the objects of the present investigation, as the 
means which reason has in view to effectuate the 
moral renovation of the species* It is a common 
complaint among theological doctors, that the 
world is growing worse and worse! 

Passing by any strictures upon the ill compli¬ 
ment which theologists pay to themselves by in¬ 
dulging such a sentiment, the truth of the opinion 
itself will become a more important matter of 
discussion. The organic construction, the powers 
and the properties of human existence, the aggre¬ 
gate amount of virtue and vice in the present gen¬ 
eration, these are objects subjected to the inspec¬ 
tion of the human mind; but the conduct and 
character of man, in former ages, is to be drawn 
from history. Histories, however, are nor always 
faithful to the realities of the case, ami description 
is sometimes excessive and sometimes deficient. 
But judging from what we know, and including in 
the ground of decision, similarity of organic struc¬ 
ture, cogent proofs will be exhibited against the 
admission of an opinion hostile to the ultimate 
perfectibility of intelligent life. The expansion of 
mind, the development of principles, and the cul¬ 
tivation of the arts, in a degree far .superior to all 
the specimens of high antiquity, evince an incon¬ 
trovertible amelioration in the present race. The 
accommodations favourable to the comfort and 
happiness of life, with which man has surrounded 
himself, demonstrate, that there exists in the con¬ 
stitution of his nature a strong and indestructible 
impulse to progressive improvement; to the dim¬ 
inution of evil, and the augmentation of good. 
The fine moral qualities of the heart, which adorn 
cultivated life, give to it a splendid brilliancy, and 
triumphant exaltation above the coarse, instinct He 
brutality of former ages, If personal malignity and 
national warfare continue, the first k diminished 
in the acrimony of its character, and the second 
has regulated Its movements, in some measure, 
upon the principles of a reciprocal humanity, and 
a greater respect for the dignity of human wist' 
ence. These are facts with which we ire every 
moment presented in the history of modern times; 
those who controvert these assertions must fuse 
forgotten, or never knew, the names of Alrw 
ander,^ of Nero, ami Caligula; of flic numerous 
ecclesiastical despots and persecutors with which 
the history of the Christian Church prmuiis ns, 
anterior to the commencement of the shcrettrit 
century; nay farther, they must have neglected rlir 
reading of the Holy Scri[itm% amt have tost sight 


of die character of Mose*, that eminent murderer 

of antiquity. The Mahometan arguments in favour 
of belief must also have escaped their notice; in 
short, the advocates of pre-eminent virtue in for¬ 
mer ages have shut their eyes against the history 
of kings and priests; against the knowledge of 
those dreadful effects, which the compound des¬ 
potism of the church and state has produced upon 
the human race. 

If the incident Smmrmv fir brought as an ex¬ 
ample of refutation to these remarks, it is admitted 
in its full force, and this etttincitt murderer of 
modern times n consigned* by the sentiment of 
humanity, to the grave of eternal infamy. Bur the 
cases of such wiwtge harharitv are growing less 
numerous in proportion as the knowledife of prtio 
cipte advances, and the correspondent moral prae» 
rice flowing from such knowledge, Reason, or the 
intellectual powers of nun, twist eventually be¬ 
come both the deposit and the guardian of the 
rights and happiness of human rsimmer. Reason 
has uireads acquired such strength, and so far un¬ 
folded its powers that it has already sealed the 
future destine of the human face. It kthe pcntiar 
office of re ism to took to the utter demolition of, 
the ancient tegimrn of church and stm\ these ' 
twin skim of mupwv asr fir moral giants, which 
have sulked with tinge drwca.uk m owr the fare 
of the whole $T4tt\ fVftsnaJ depot km and super¬ 
natural icligioft base done iimir to tender the tin* 
man race vicious and deprived, than alt other 
causes conjointU eomtuurX If the passions of mm 
am! the unpukr* of fin turwv hive fmpietillv 
prodiiml a moul r* centtn nv m fits conduct, it 
» certain iJmi a nut opt goinfiiitnu and a cor¬ 
rupt religion hoe tmdrml him hatur tally 
usiAnb I cor pweioul ill rite conceptions of tl m 
mini! upon n»w il ,md pohau al snfqreto, and fmc 
fali/cd hi'. mirHr* tu.d rsoww e 

The most impotent? orp winch mitt hr taken 
for the (WrimuntsMii of u*r and nrneiv, h m 
drstfot fiir airuii al j«v wfmb wh evils 

ate pt rpefutu-d II oihn Piuses should be found 
in r%wf ftt the * icraituicut of minor, linn will tic 
jn'ogirwcr!v nutio^rd Its ter login and power of 
setener, At id a mo*r <ompiehmswe vtrw of the 
true inirfr it of ?!tr human gfrutw But efforts 
tending oi riaW fkr mdn idudi of a uanort vir 
filiws mill Icippm Old },rm vw.rrd rwriisitrlv 
fill fin* ccml .cut Kkgceo urnln ulmh 

thrs gimitt slid! Ir * anmlftlavd, Hm 

will Iicid wt fhr jjtplh ctoii of |i.«n r «i ?hr pohncal 
rcudmioim m: fhr wood, m r*pvsbrn», liownrr, 
file ISO mode §>J whole so:,* i mjmolrtif p!nlm 
ojdivna lone * d>J m q* r reel . * , 

If n swtmrm .if t!us ?mw to rmuifi, that drv 
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potism gives no encouragement to any kind of 
improvement, and the hope of human ameliora¬ 
tion from this quarter will ever prove to be falla¬ 
cious. Reason, righteous and immortal reason, witf? 
the argument of the printing types in one hand, 
and the keen argument of the sword in the other, 
must attack the thrones and the hierarchies of the 
world, and level them with the dust of the earth; 
then the emancipated slave must be raised by the 
power of science into the character of an enlight¬ 
ened citizen; thus possessing a knowledge of his 
rights, a knowledge of his duties will consequently 
follow, and he will discover the intimate and es¬ 
sential union between the highest interests of ex¬ 
istence, and the practice of an exalted virtue. If 
civil and ecclesiastical despotism were destroyed, 
knowledge would become universal, and its prog¬ 
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ress inconceivably accelerated. It would be im¬ 
possible, in such a case, that moral virtue should 
fail of a correspondent acceleration, and the ulti¬ 
mate extirpation of vice would become an in¬ 
evitable consequence. Ages must elapse before the 
accomplishment of an object so important to the 
elevated concerns of intelligent life; but the causes 
are already in operation, and nothing can arrest 
or destroy the benignant effects which they are 
calculated to produce. The power of reason, the 
knowledge of printing, the overthrow of political 
and ecclesiastical despotism, the universal diffu¬ 
sion of the light of science, and the universal en¬ 
joyment of republican liberty; these will become 
the harbingers and procuring causes of real virtue 
in every individual, and universal happiness will 
become the lot of man.. 


TIMOTHY DWIGHT 


Between 1783 and 1801, the American scholar 
saw his own country achieve independence, 
weather post-war upheaval, and establish a 
new instrument of government. The Constitu¬ 
tion had barely been set into full operation 
when Revolution broke out in France. From 
this safe shore of the Atlantic, Americans 
watched the ancien regime crumble. Revolu¬ 
tion threatened more than political change; it 
shook the foundations of belief generally. To 
the conservative defense of all true and tried 
values flocked a group of Americans of whom 
Timothy Dwight (1752-1817) was one of the 
most notable. 

Dwight, Jonathan Edwards’s grandson, was 
educated by his mother, who made an intense 
student of her precocious son. Dwight re¬ 
signed as a tutor at Yale to serve as a chaplain 
in the Connecticut Line and left the army in 
1779 to care for family affairs. After nearly 
two decades as preacher, schoolmaster, and 
poet, Dwight was called to the presidency of 
Yale. 

Here, as preacher and schoolmaster, Tim¬ 
othy Dwight worked to keep Connecticut 
faithful to the sound moderation of her past. 


His concern for his country did not end with 
his attack on Deism or his attempts to broaden 
and improve Yale’s curriculum and organiza¬ 
tion. He was as convinced of America’s pe¬ 
culiar mission as the most enthusiastic demo¬ 
crat. Because of his belief in that mission, 
Dwight would have had his country produce 
her own literature as she had already produced 
her own society and her own religion. He was 
one of the group of Connecticut amateurs 
who are known as the “Hartford Wits.” 

Uninspired as his verse is apt to be, Dwight 
at least considered the history and landscape 
of his own country ■ worthy of a poet’s 
attention. That same regard for familiar 
things is shown in his Travels in New England 
and New York. Though even the “set pieces” 
of scenic description are prosy, Dwight’s 
reports show the shrewd witness and the 
lover of his land. Even in his faults, Dwight 
preserved the image of the country which 
he was certain had learned to lead the good 
life. 

The selection used here is taken from 
Travels in New England and New York (4 
vols., London, 1823). 
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Travels in New England and New York 

BY TIMOTHY DWIGHT 


Letter V: Vindication of the Establishment of 

the Public Worship of God by Law 

In the preceding Letter I have given you, if I mis¬ 
take not, a complete account of what has been 
often, though improperly, called the Ecclesiastical 
Establishment of Connecticut. This phrase, as ap¬ 
plied to other countries, has usually, if not always, 
denoted the establishment of a national, or state 
church; or the establishment of exclusive priv¬ 
ileges in the possession of one class of Christians. 
To Connecticut, therefore, it can have no proper 
application; because in this state all classes of 
Christians are placed on the same level. Formerly 
the case was different. A religious establishment 
existed in the colony of Connecticut, antecedently 
to the revolution; and gave exclusive privileges to 
the Congregationalists; the class of people, by 
whom it was originally settled. This has been 
changed for the system, detailed above. Whatever 
advantages, or disadvantages, therefore, may be 
supposed to attach to religious establishments in 
the appropriate sense, they can have only a partial 
relation to the ecclesiastical system of Connecticut. 
The principal arguments in favour of such estab¬ 
lishments, and the principal objections against 
them, can be applied to it only in the same imper¬ 
fect manner. In my own view the system might, 
in better language, be styled “The legal establish¬ 
ment of the public worship of God in this 
state.” 

I have brought all the parts of this system into 
one view, because they are all parts of a single 
design, naturally expressed by the phrase, adopted 
in the preceding sentence, and because I wished 
you to see them in their connection with each 
other. In this scheme you will see the whole coun¬ 
try formed into religious congregations, styled 
ecclesiastical societies. These societies are vested 
with ample powers to tax themselves, to collect 
taxes, to hold property, to receive donations, and 
to manage their property for the purpose of build¬ 
ing and repairing churches, and maintaining the 
public worship of God. This worship they are re¬ 
quired to attend, churches they are required to 
build, and ministers they are required to settle and 
support. In doing these several things they are se¬ 
cured, so far as may be, against intrusion, oppo¬ 
sition, interruption, and even indecency from 
others. The great object in view, the public wor¬ 
ship of God, is required, provided for, enforced, 
and defended. Some of the means, by which it is 


to be accomplished, are pointed out; and all, 
which can consist with the certain attainment of 
the object, are left to the societies themselves. 

You cannot but have perceived, that all classes 
of Christians are here invested by law with the 
same privileges. You must also have perceived, 
that ample provision is made for all those changes 
of opinion, and those scruples of conscience, 
which, where they honestly exist, are entitled to 
tenderness and respect; for which men very jeal¬ 
ously claim regard; and which, therefore, demand 
regard from every wise legislature. 

If it be admitted, as by the sentence of both 
reason and revelation it ought to be, that a legis¬ 
lature has a right to establish the worship of God; 
it will also be admitted, that the legislature of 
Connecticut has adopted a wise and liberal system 
for this important purpose. They have done most 
of that which is necessary, and nothing which is 
not necessary, to this end. So far as is consistent 
with the design, they have also placed every thing 
in the hands of those, who are chiefly concerned; 
and left them to the guidance of their own choice. 
At the same time they have made them responsible 
to the proper tribunal, the supreme authority of 
the state. 

There are two classes of men, who contend 
against the interference of the legislature for the 
support of public worship: those, who consider 
it as inexpedient; and those, who regard it as un¬ 
lawful. 

On this subject it would be easy to fill a volume. 
It cannot be supposed, that I can here discuss it at 
length; nor that, if this were in my power, you 
would with patience read the discussion. But it 
has been so often a theme of contention ancLcom- 
plaint, on this as well as on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and particularly in the states south of 
New-England, as to render it proper to examine 
the subject with some degree of minuteness, even 
here. To the former of these classes, then, I ad¬ 
dress the following observations. 

The legislature of every state is the proper 
superintendant of all its prudential concerns. It 
has not only a right, but is obliged by an author¬ 
ity, which it can neither oppose nor question, to 
pursue every lawful and expedient measure for 
the promotion of the public welfare. To this 
great purpose religion in every country is not 
only useful, but indispensable. But religion cannot 
exist, and has never existed for any length of time, 
without public worship. As every man ought, 
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therefore, willingly to contribute to the support of 
whatever increases his own prosperity; he is by 
immoveable consequence obliged to support the 
religion, which, by increasing the common pros¬ 
perity, increases of course his own. 

Should an advocate for the doctrine, which I op¬ 
pose, demand proof, that religion is indispensable 
to the welfare of a free country, this is my answer. 
Morality, as every sober man, who knows any 
thing of the subject, discerns with a glance, is 
merely a branch of religion: and where there is no 
religion, there is no morality. Moral obligation has 
its sole ground in the character and government 
of God. But where God is not worshipped, his 
character will soon be disregarded; and the obli¬ 
gation, founded on it, unfelt and forgotten. No 
duty, therefore, to individuals, or to the public, 
will be realized or performed. Justice, kindness, 
and truth, the great hinges on which free society 
hangs, will be unpractised, because there will be 
no motives to the practice, of sufficient force to 
resist the passions of man. Oaths of office, and of 
testimony, alike, without the sanctions of religion, 
are merely solemn farces. Without the sense of 
accountableness to God, without the realizing be¬ 
lief of a future retribution, they are employed 
only to insult the Creator, deprave the juror, and 
cheat his fellow-men. This sense nothing but re¬ 
ligion can inspire or preserve. With the loss of 
religion, therefore, the ultimate foundation of con¬ 
fidence is blown up; and the security of life, lib¬ 
erty, and property buried in the ruins. 

In aid of these observations I allege, that no 
free government has ever existed for any time 
without the support of religion. Athens, Sparta, 
and Rome, stood and fell with their religion, false 
and gross as it was; because it contained some of 
those great truths, and solemn sanctions, without 
which man can possess no conscience, exercise no 
virtue, and find no safety. To their religion, 
Britain, Switzerland, and the United Netherlands, 
have owed most of their happiness and their per¬ 
manency; and might say to this celestial denizen, 
in every period of their prosperity, as the devout 
and humble Christian to his God, “Having ob¬ 
tained help of thee, we have continued to this 
time.” 

In the history of the globe there is recorded 
but one attempt, seriously made, to establish a 
free government without religion. From this at¬ 
tempt has sprung new proof, that such a gov¬ 
ernment, stripped of this aid, cannot exist. The 
government, thus projected, was itself never estab¬ 
lished; but was a mere abortion; exhibiting doubt¬ 
ful signs of life at its birth, and possessing this 
dubious existence only as an ephemeron. During 


its diurnal life it was the greatest scourge, par¬ 
ticularly to those for whom it was formed, and 
generally to the rest of mankind, which the world 
has ever seen. Instead of being a free, just, and 
beneficent system of administration, it was more 
despotic than a Persian caliphate; more wasteful 
of life, and all its blessings, than an inundation of 
Goths and Vandals. Those who lived under it, 
and either originated or executed its measures, 
were the authors of more crimes than any col¬ 
lection of men, since the termination of that gigan¬ 
tic wickedness, from which nothing but an uni¬ 
versal deluge could cleanse this polluted world. 

These evils, my antagonist is further to be in¬ 
formed, were the result of the only experiment, 
ever made, of erecting a government without re¬ 
ligion. They are the only specimen of the genuine 
efficacy of infidelity and atheism on the mind and 
on the happiness of man, during the only oppor¬ 
tunity, which they have enjoyed, of possessing an 
unlimited control over human affairs. Until the 
remembrance of this experiment shall have been 
lost, it can never be made again. 

Finally, he is to be informed, that it is wiser, 
more humane, and more effectual, to prevent 
crimes than to punish them. He is to be told, what 
he cannot deny, that religion is the only great pre¬ 
ventive of crimes; and contributes more, in a far 
more desirable manner, to the peace .and good 
order of society, than the judge and the sheriff, 
the gaol and the gibbet united. He is to be re¬ 
minded, that mankind, with all the influence of 
religion added to that of the civil government, 
are still imperfectly governed; are less orderly, 
peaceful, and friendly to each other, than human¬ 
ity must wish; and that, therefore, he who would 
willingly lessen this influence is a fool, he who 
would destroy it a madman. 

I am well aware, that, in spite of this and any 
other reasoning, in spite of demonstration itself, 
there are men, who may, and in all probability 
will, say, that, however good and useful the public 
worship of God may be, they do not wish to avai 
themselves of its benefits, and owe therefore no 
contributions to its support. To these men I reply, 
that he who has no children, or who does not wish 
to send his children to school, and he who does 
not use the roads and bridges of his country, be¬ 
cause he is either necessitated or inclined to stay 
at home, may on exactly the same ground claim 
an exemption from supporting schools, roads, and 
bridges. To such an objector it is a sufficient an¬ 
swer, that these things enter into all the happiness 
which he enjoys, and that without them he and 
his countrymen would be hermits and savages. 
Without religion man becomes in a short time a 
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beast of prey, and wastes the happiness of his 
fellow-men with as little remorse as the wolf or 
the tiger, and to a degree which leaves their rav¬ 
ages out of remembrance. Even if this were not 
the melancholy fact, the list of individual enjoy¬ 
ments is as much more valuable in a community 
where religion prevails, than where it does not, as 
the safety, peace, and pleasure of civilized society 
are more desirable than the exposure, discord, and 
misery produced by the furious and malignant 
passions of uncultivated man. 

Those, who consider the legislature in support¬ 
ing the public worship of God as doing that which 
is unlawful, found this doctrine upon what they 
conceive to be revelation. In support of it they 
allege such things as the following: that Christ 
has declared his kingdom not to be of this world, 
that the gates of Hell shall never prevail against 
it, and that he said to the apostles, “Freely ye have 
received, freely give;” together with various other 
things of the like nature. 

Every man, who soberly alleges scruples of con¬ 
science in any case, has a claim to be answered 
with seriousness and delicacy. To this class of ob¬ 
jectors, therefore, I answer. When Christ de¬ 
clared his kingdom not to be of this world, he had 
not even the remotest reference to the subject in 
hand. He merely replied to the accusation, which 
the Jews J)rought against him to Pilate, viz. that 
he claimed to be a king, and was therefore a rebel 
against the government of Caesar. 

It is however admitted in the fullest sense, that 
the kingdom of Christ is not of this world; that, 
as Christ declared, it is within man; and that, as 
St. Paul declares, it consists in “righteousness, 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” But I ask, what 
reference had this to the point in debate? For 
myself I confess, I am unable to see the application 
of it so far as to find any thing to be answered. In 
the interference of the magistrate to support the 
public worship of God, there is not even a refer¬ 
ence to this doctrine, either friendly or hostile. 
Nor can I conceive how man can intermeddle 
with the subject at all, unless by declaring himself 
to be the author of regeneration, or to be able and 
disposed to resist the real author, the Holy Ghost. 
When the public support of the worship of God 
shall be shown to be unfavourable to the existence 
of regeneration, or to the disposition produced by 
it, and thus to oppose the spiritual kingdom of 
Christ, it will then be a proper time to cite this 
text as an argument against such an interference 
of the legislature. But should their interference be 
favourable to this great purpose, as, if we argue 
from all human experience, it must be, he, who 


understanding the subject would hinder it, must 
renounce every pretension to the character of a 
Christian. 

“But Christ,” it is said, “has promised, that the 
gates of Hell shall never prevail against his church; 
and, as he himself has engaged to support it, the 
aid of the civil magistrate can neither be necessary 
nor proper.” This promise I believe without a 
doubt; but the inference I shall take the liberty to 
question. The promise is this, and nothing but this: 
that there shall be, throughout the ages of time, a 
church of Christ in the world. It contains not, 
therefore, the least encouragement, that for any 
length of time the kingdom of Christ will exist in 
any given country. In perfect accordance with 
this promise, Great Britain may be the seat of 
Christianity, and New-England a forest of savages, 
or a revelling house of infidels. But the first and 
great concern of the people of New-England is 
to secure the blessings of this kingdom to them¬ 
selves, and to their posterity. To this object I as¬ 
sert, in contradiction to the above mentioned in¬ 
ference, that the aid of the magistrate is both 
proper and necessary. Miracles have ceased. The 
extraordinary and immediately perceptible agency 
of Christ in this business cannot therefore be ex¬ 
pected, and will not be employed. Whatever is to 
be done, except the work of sanctification, which 
man cannot do, is to be done by man as the instru¬ 
ment of his Maker. Man is to “plant, and water;” 
and then, and then only, is warranted either to 
hope, or to pray, that “God will give the in¬ 
crease.” 

Men are to build churches; to qualify them¬ 
selves to become ministers of the Gospel; to 
preach the Gospel; to settle ministers; to support 
them when they are settled; to secure to them that 
support, that they may be enabled to fulfil the 
duty of “providing for their own households,” 
and thus be safe from the charge of having “de¬ 
nied the faith, and being worse than infidels.” Of 
this safety there is no other possible foundation 
but a contract. Every contract, which is not im¬ 
moral, or of which the fulfilment is not impos¬ 
sible, the legislature of every country, especially 
of every Christian country, is not only authorized, 
but, so far as it is able, bound to enforce. In this 
manner, and in this only, will they and their chil¬ 
dren be furnished with ministers, qualified to 
teach them divine knowledge, and to impress on 
their hearts the duties of the Gospel. In this man¬ 
ner only will they secure themselves and their 
children from being left to the guidance of ignor¬ 
ant men, who, instead of being qualified to teach, 
are neither able nor willing to learn. 
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this manner will they shut out of the desk 
to whom common sense instinctively cries, 
Slcian, heal thyself.” These men, who in^ all 
tries have been the disturbers of ecclesiastical 
i and good order, will in this manner, and in 
)nly, be silenced. For no body of decent men 
vote a decent fixed salary to a person of this 
icter. 

t it is said, that “the apostles received freely,” 
vere commanded “freely to give.” The apos- 
on a miraculous mission, and endured 
miraculous powers, were commanded “to 
the sick, to cleanse the lepers, to raise 
dead, to cast out devils, and to preach,” 
ley Went, “saying. The kingdom of Heaven 
hand.” The supernatural powers by which 
» miracles were to be wrought, and which 
had received freely from the bounty of 
st, they were commanded to exercise freely 
:he benefit of those, by whom they should be 
:omed into their cities and houses. Is this the 
mission under which ministers now act? If 
let them obey its call, as did the apostles. Par- 
arly, “let them provide neither gold, nor 

r, nor brass, in their purses, nor scrip, nor two 

s, nor shoes, nor yet staves.” According to 
very commission, they are forbidden to 

ch the Gospel to any, who will not furnish 
a with these things. Against those, who do not 
orm this duty, they are directed “to shake off 
dust of their feet:” and it is declared, that it 
l be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah, 
ae day of judgment, than for them.” 
he ninth chapter of ist Corinthians has settled 
point for ever. Here Christ has ordained, that 
iy, who preach the Gospel, shall live of the 
;pel.” To cut off all debate, so far as debate 
be cut off, St. Paul has sanctioned the ordi- 
ce, that “they, who preach the Gospel, shall 
of the Gospel,” by an appeal to the law of 
ses, the express injunction of Christ, and the 
lority of his own inspiration. 

,ut why, it will be asked, may not this living 
furnished by a voluntary contribution? There 
undoubtedly cases in which it may. In large 
ms, congregations may be ordinarily gathered, 
iciently numerous, and sufficiently liberal, to 
Id one or more churches, and to support one 
more ministers. In smaller towns this would 
iinarily be impossible; and I suppose the ob- 
tor himself will admit, that ixjs at least as neces- 
y for the inhabitants of smaller towns to have 
listers as for those of cities;^ especially as they 
istitute the mass of people in all countries. In 
:h towns the whole burthen of supporting min¬ 


isters by contribution would fall upon a few in¬ 
dividuals. But these could not sustain this burthen, 
and ministers, of course, could not live. In such 
towns, therefore, there will upon this plan be no 
ministers; I mean none such as the Gospel re¬ 
quires: “Workmen who need not to be ashamed; 
who rightly divide the word of truth; who give 
attendance to reading, to exhortation, and to doc¬ 
trine; who meditate upon these things, and give 
themselves wholly to them; so that their profiting 
may appear unto all.” 

Besides, St. Paul, i Cor. xvi, has determined, 
that a tax is the right and proper manner of doing 
all this. In the second verse, he commands the 
Corinthians “to lay by them somewhat,” as a 
contribution to the relief of their fellow Chris¬ 
tians; “every man as God had prospered them.” 
Between contributions for their fellow Christians 
and contributions for ministers there is no moral 
difference. The contribution of a sum, in propor¬ 
tion to the prosperity God has given men, is a tax: 
for a tax is nothing but a regular and proportional 
contribution. This proportion cannot be estab¬ 
lished but by authority; for, except by au¬ 
thority, men cannot be required to render 
an -account of their circumstances. Nor can 
any proportion approach so near to equity 
as that, which is formed under the direction of 
the legislature. Here, then, the rule of St. Paul, 
the rule established by God, is as exactly pursued 
as it can be by human wisdom: and, if it was a 
right rule in one ecclesiastical case, it is a rule 
equally right in every other. 

If we look to facts; we shall find the same doc¬ 
trine supported with illustrious evidence. In the 
year 1793 I was a member of the general assembly 
of the Presbyterian church. There were then, if I 
do not misremember, four hundred and twelve 
congregations, belonging to this church, within 
the United States, south of New-England; and 
two hundred and nine congregations in the state 
of Connecticut alone. To supply these Presby¬ 
terian congregations, there were two hundred and 
four ministers. In Connecticut there were, in the 
year 1790, 237*94^ inhabitants, and in the states 
south of New-England, 2,920,478. In the year 
1798 there were, belonging to the Presbyterian 
church, two hundred and forty-two ministers; of 
whom thirty-three were without any charge; or, 
in the language of New-England, were not settled 
ministers. Two hundred and nine ministers, there¬ 
fore, supplied, so far as they were supplied at all, 
the whole number of Presbyterian congregations 
south of New-England. The number of congrega¬ 
tions at that time cannot be ascertained, as the re- 
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turns were in this respect imperfect. These min¬ 
isters supplied two hundred and ninety congrega¬ 
tions; eighty-one being what are called pluralities: 
and there were one hundred and forty-two vacan¬ 
cies returned. Five presbyteries made no returns 
of the vacancies within their bounds. If we sup¬ 
pose the vacancies in these presbyteries to be 
eighteen, the number will be one hundred and 
sixty. This number will make the whole four hun¬ 
dred and thirty. With this numerous train of va¬ 
cancies, there were thirty ministers still, who were 
unsettled. It follows Irresistibly, either that the 
congregations were so small as to be unable to 
support ministers, or so indifferent to religion as 
to be unwilling. 

The number of vacancies in Connecticut, at 
that time, I am unable precisely to ascertain. 
Twenty may perhaps be assumed as the probable 
number. There were then, at that time within the 
state, one hundred and eighty-nine ministers. 

In the year 1B00, there were in Connecticut 251,- 
002 inhabitants; and, in the states south of New- 
England, 4,033,775. The whole account, accord¬ 
ing to this estimate, will stand thus. 
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In Connecticut, then, a sixteenth of the number 
of inhabitants form two hundred and nine congre¬ 
gations, and support one hundred and eighty-nine 
ministers. Of these congregations, twenty were 
vacant, and five of the ministers were unsettled. 
In the states south of New-England, sixteen times 
the number of inhabitants formed four hundred 
and thirty congregations, of which eighty-one 
were pluralities, and one hundred and sixty were 
vacant, or without ministers. The ministers sup¬ 
ported and settled were two hundred and nine. 
If these states contained congregations, and were 
supplied with ministers in the same proportion 
as Connecticut, the whole number of congrega¬ 
tions would be three thousand three hundred and 
forty-four; and the whole number of ministers 
settled and supported would be three thousand 
and twenty-four. In this estimate we have a fair 
specimen of the natural consequence of establish¬ 
ing or neglecting to establish the public worship 
of God by the law of the land. In Connecticut 


every inhabitant, who is not precluded by disease 
or inclination, may hear the Gospel, and celebrate 
the public worship of God, every sabbath. In the 
states specified it is not improbable, that a number 
of people, several times as great as the census of 
‘Connecticut, have scarcely heard a sermon or a 
prayer in their lives. 

The only objection, which I can foresee, against 
this estimate is, that although the number of 
Presbyterian congregations in Connecticut i s 
much greater in proportion than that in the states 
specified, yet this difference is, to a great extent, 
lessened by the superior proportion of congrega- 
tions, formed by other classes of Christians in 
those states. The number of Episcopal congrega¬ 
tions in Connecticut, including twenty-six plurali¬ 
ties, is sixty-one; the number of Baptist congrega¬ 
tions sixty-seven; making in the aggregate one 
hundred and twenty-eight. It is doubted whether 
a correct estimate of the congregations, formed 
by these and other classes of Christians, in the two 
fields of inquiry, would be materially different 
from that which has been already given. This 
estimate, however, cannot be made, there being 
no data from which it may be derived. I have 
chosen the Presbyterian congregations as the sub¬ 
ject of inquiry, because the numbers were attain¬ 
able from returns in ihy possession. 

An examination of the religious state of Massa¬ 
chusetts would have given a result not essentially 
different. 

In a happy conformity to this estimate, and the 
scheme here supported, has been the prevalence 
of religion in these two states. It is doubted 
whether there is a collection of ministers in the 
world, whose labours have been more prosperous, 
or under whose preaching a greater proportion of 
those who heard them have become the subjects 
of real piety. I know of no country in which re¬ 
vivals or religion have been so frequent, or in pro¬ 
portion to the number of inhabitants so extensive, 
as in these two states. Cod, therefore, may be 
considered as having thus far manifested his own 
approbation of the system. If at the same time we 
advert to the peace, the good order, the regular 
distribution of justice, the universal existence of 
schools, the universal enjoyment of the education 
which they communicate, and the extension of 
superior education, it will Lie difficult for a sober 
man not to perceive, that the smiles of Heaven 
have regularly accompanied this system from its 
commencement to the present rime. I need not, 
however, have gone any further for the illustra¬ 
tion of this subject than to a comparison of the 
states of Rhode-lsland and Connecticut. The for- 
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mer of these, independently of Providence, New- are separated merely by a meridional line. A sober 
port, and two or three other small towns, is in all man, who knows them both, can hardly hesitate, 
these important particulars a mere contrast to the whatever may have been his original opinion con- 
latter. Yet these states were planted by colonies ceming this subject, to believe, that a legislature 
from the same nation, lie in the same climate, and is bound to establish the public worship of God. 
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VIRGINIA 


In 1781, (fie secretary of the French Legation 
at Philadelphia made an effort to learn some¬ 
thing of the country to which he was ac¬ 
credited. Among the .people he questioned was 
the governor of Virginia. The problems of a 
state in the turmoil of invasion were too acute 
to allow Jefferson to make any immediate re¬ 
ply but consideration of the secretary’s queries 
provoked the reflections which were printed 
in Paris as the Notes on Virginia (1784). 

It is the mind of Thomas Jefferson (1743- 
1826) rather than the social scene of Revolu¬ 
tionary Virginia that the Notes actually por- 
tray. Jefferson defends the American Indian 
from European slurs. He sees slavery as an un¬ 
qualified wrong inflicted on Virginia by the 
policy of a foreign government, and now so 
interwoven with her economy that eliminating 
the ill may all but ruin the patient. But for 
Jefferson a wrong did not become less in pro¬ 
portion to the number of people it profited. 
In this, the only sustained work in all the bulk 
of Jefferson’s published writings, he sets out 
his social ideals: complete religious liberty, 
since the relation between a man and his God 
is of no concern to any other man, or to so¬ 


ciety; the preservation of the small freeholder, 
since only economically independent men can 
be sufficiently free of external pressure to make 
republican government function; and an ade¬ 
quate system of education, since only knowl¬ 
edge would equip the electorate with the judg¬ 
ment necessary to proper exercise of the 
franchise. 

Those three problems continued to exercise 
Jefferson through all the years of his life. He 
fought to leave men free in their faith, and the 
expression of that fight was the Virginia Stat¬ 
ute of Religious Liberty. He fought to keep 
American society based on farmers who held 
their land unburdened by taxes laid to support 
the schemes of stockjobbers. The expression 
of that fight is Jefferson’s opposition to the 
Hamiltonian program of strengthening the 
Federal government and drawing the moneyed 
classes to its support. Education remained Jef¬ 
ferson’s concern to the end; the last diversion 
of his life was the establishment of the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia. 

The selection here reprinted is from the 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Association of 
the Works (20 vols. in 10, Washington, 1907). 


Notes on 

BY THOMAS 

Query: The Number of Its Inhabitants? 

. . . During the infancy of the colony, while 
numbers were small, wars, importations, and other 
accidental circumstances render the progression 
fluctuating and irregular. By the year 1654, how¬ 
ever, it becomes tolerably uniform, importations 
having in a great measure ceased from the dissolu¬ 
tion of the company, and the inhabitants become 
too numerous to be sensibly affected by Indian 


Virginia 

JEFFERSON 

wars. Beginning at that period,.therefore, we find 
that from thence to the year 1772, our tythes had 
increased from 7,209 to 153,000. The whole term 
being of one hundred and eighteen years, yields 
a duplication once in every twenty-seven and a 
quarter years. The intermediate enumerations 
taken in 1700, 1748, and 1759, furnish proofs of 
the uniformity of this progression. Should this 
rate of increase continue, we shall have between 
six and seven millions of inhabitants within ninety- 
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five years. If we suppose our country to be 
bounded, at some future day, by the meridian of 
the mouth of the Great Kanhaway, (within which 
it has been before conjectured, are 64,461 square 
miles) there will then be one hundred inhabitants 
for every square mile, which is nearly the state 
of population in the British Islands. 

Here I will beg leave to propose a doubt. The 
present desire of America is to produce rapid 
population by as great importations of foreigners 
as possible. But is this founded in good policy? 
The advantage proposed is the multiplication of 
numbers. Now let us suppose (for example only) 
that, in this state, we could double our numbers in 
one year; by the importation of foreigners; and 
this is a greater accession than the most sanguine 
advocate for emigration has a right to expect. 
Then I say, beginning with a double stock, we 
shall attain any given degree of population only 
twenty-seven years, and three months sooner than 
if we proceed on our single stock. If we propose 
four millions and a half as a competent population 
for this State, we should be fifty-four and a half 
years attaining it, could we at once double our 
numbers; and eighty-one and three quarters years, 
if we rely on natural propagation, as may be seen 
by the following tablet: 

Proceeding on Proceeding on 
our present stock a double stock 

1781 567,614 1,135,228 

1808% 1,135,228 2,270,456 

1835^ 2,270,456 4,540,912 

1862% 4,540,912 

In the first column are stated periods of twenty- 
seven and a quarter years; in the second are our 
numbers at each period, as they will be if we pro¬ 
ceed on our actual stock; and in the third are what 
they would be, at the same periods, were we to 
set out from the double of our present stock. I 
have taken the term of four million and a half of 
inhabitants for example’s sake only. Yet I am per¬ 
suaded it is a greater number than the country 
spoken of, considering how much inarable land 
it contains, can clothe and feed without a material 
change in the quality of their diet. But are there 
no inconveniences to be thrown into the scale 
against the advantage expected from a multiplica¬ 
tion of numbers by the importation of foreigners? 
It is for the happiness of those united in society 
to harmonize-as much as possible in matters which 
they must of necessity transact together. Civil 
government being the sole object of forming so¬ 
cieties, its administration must be conducted by 
common consent. Every species of government 
has its specific principles. Ours perhaps are more 


peculiar than those of any other in the universe. 
It is a composition of the freest principles of the 
English constitution, with others derived from 
natural right and natural reason. To these noth¬ 
ing can be more opposed than the maxims of abso¬ 
lute monarchies. Yet from such we are to expect 
the greatest number of emigrants. They will bring 
with them the principles of the governments they 
leave, imbibed in their early youth; or, if able to 
throw them off, it will be in exchange for an un¬ 
bounded licentiousness, passing, as is usual, from 
one extreme to another. It would be a miracle 
were they to stop precisely at the point of temper¬ 
ate liberty. These principles, with their language, 
they will transmit to their children. In proportion 
to their numbers, they will share with us the 
legislation. They will infuse into it their spirit, 
warp and bias its directions, and render it a heter¬ 
ogenous, incoherent, distracted mass. I may appeal 
to experience, during the present contest, for a 
verification of these conjectures. But, if they be 
not certain in event, are they not possible, are 
they not probable? Is it not safer to wait with 
patience twenty-seven years and three months 
longer, for the attainment of any degree of popu¬ 
lation desired or expected? May not our govern¬ 
ment be more homogeneous, more peaceable, 
more durable? Suppose twenty millions of repub¬ 
lican Americans thrown all of a sudden into 
France, what would be the condition of that king¬ 
dom? If it would be more turbulent, less happy, 
less strong, we may believe that the addition of 
half a million of foreigners to <*ir present numbers 
would produce a similar effect here. If they come 
of themselves they are entitled to all the rights 
of citizenship; but doubt the expediency of in¬ 
viting them by extraordinary encouragements. I 
# rnean not that these doubts should be extended to 
the importation of useful artificers. The policy of 
that measure depends on very different .considera¬ 
tions. Spare no expense in obtaining them. They 
will after a while go to Yhe plough and the hoe; 
but, in the mean time, they will teach us some¬ 
thing we do not know. It is not so in agriculture. 
The indifferent state of that among us does not 
proceed from a want of knowledge merely; it is 
from our having such quantities of land to waste 
as we please. In Europe the object is to make the 
most of their land, labor being abundant; here it is 
to make the most of our labor land being abun¬ 
dant. ... 6 

Query: The Constitution of the State and Its 

Several Charters? 

. . . This constitution was formed when we 
were new and unexperienced in the science of 
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government. It was the first, too, which was 
formed in the whole United States. No wonder 
then that time and trial have discovered very 
capital defects in it. 

1. The majority of the men in the State, who 
pay and fight for its support, are unrepresented 
in the legislature, the roll of freeholders entitled 
to vote not including generally the half of those 
on the roll of the militia, or of the tax-gatherers. 

2. Among those who share the representation, 
the shares are very unequal. Thus the county of 
Warwick, with only one hundred fighting men, 
has an equal representation with the county of 
Loudon, which has one thousand seven hundred 
and forty-six. So that every man in Warwick has 
as much influence in the government as seventeen 
men in Loudon. But lest it should be thought that 
an equal interspersion of small among large coun¬ 
ties, through the whole State, may prevent any 
danger of injury to particular parts of it, we will 
divide it into districts, and show the proportions 
of land, of fighting men, and of representation in 
each: 



Square Fighting Dele - Sena- 


Miles 

Men 

gates 

tors 

Between the sea-coast 
and falls of the rivers 
Between the falls of the 

11,205 

19,012 


12 

rivers and Blue Ridge 

of mountains. 

Between the Blue Ridge 

18,759 

18,828 

46 

8 

and the Alleghany .. 

11,911 

7,673 

16 

. 2 

Between the Alleghany 
and Ohio. f ... 

79,650 

4,458 

16 

2 

Total . 

I 2 I ’ 5 Z 5 

49 , 97 1 

149 

2 4 


An inspection of this table will supply the place 
of commentaries on it. It will appear at once that 
nineteen thousand men, living below the falls of 
the rivers, possess half the senate, and want four 
members only of possessing a majority of the 
house of delegates j a want more than supplied by 
the vicinity of their situation to the seat of gov¬ 
ernment, and of course the greater degree of con¬ 
venience and punctuality with which their mem¬ 
bers may and will attend in the legislature. These 
nineteen thousand, therefore, living in one part of 
the country, give law to upwards of thirty thou¬ 
sand living in another, and appoint all their chief 
officers, executive and judiciary. From the differ* 
ence of their situation and circumstances, their in¬ 
terests will often be very different. 

3. The senate is, by its constitution, too homo¬ 
geneous with the house of delegates. Being chosen 
by the same electors, at the same time, and out of 
the same subjects, the choice falls of course on 


men of the same description. The purpose 0 f 
establishing different houses of legislation is to 
introduce the influence of different interests or 
different principles. Thus in Great Britain it j s 
said their constitution relies on the house of com, 
mons for honesty, and the lords for wisdom* 
which would be a rational reliance, if honesty 
were to be bought with money, and if wisdom 
were hereditary. Ip some of the American States 
the delegates and senators are so chosen, as that 
the first represent the persons, and the second the' 
property of the State. But with us, wealth and 
wisdom have equal chance for admission into both 
houses. We do not, therefore, derive from the 
separation of our legislature into two houses, those 
benefits which a proper complication of principles 
are capable of producing, and those which alone 
can compensate the evils which may be produced 
by their dissensions. 

4. All the powers of government, legislative, 
executive, and judiciary, result to the legislative 
body. The concentrating these in the same hands 
is precisely the definition of despotic government. 
It will be no alleviation that these powers will be 
exercised by a plurality of hands, and not by a 
single one. One hundred and seventy-three des¬ 
pots would surely be as oppressive as one. Let 
those who doubt it turn their eyes on the republic 
of Venice. As little will it avail us that they are 
chosen by ourselves. An elective despotism was 
not the government we fought for, but one which 
should not only be founded on free principles, 
but in which the powers of government should be 
so divided and balanced among several bodies of 
magistracy, as that no one could transcend their 
legal limits, without being effectually checked and 
restrained by the others. For this reason that con¬ 
vention which passed the ordinance of govern¬ 
ment, laid its foundation on this basis, that the 
legislative, executive, and judiciary departments 
should be separate and distinct, so that no person 
should exercise the powers of more than one of 
them at the same time. But no barrier was pro¬ 
vided between these several powers. The judi¬ 
ciary and executive members were left dependent 
on the legislative, for their subsistence in office, 
and some of them for their continuance in it. If, 
therefore, the legislature assumes executive and ju¬ 
diciary powers, no opposition is likely to be made; 
nor, if made, can it be effectual; because in that 
case they may put their proceedings into the form 
of an act of assembly, which will render them 
obligatory on the other branches. They have, ac¬ 
cordingly, in many instances, decided rights 
which should have been left to judiciary contro- 
versy; and the direction of the executive, during 
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the whole time of their session, is becoming ha¬ 
bitual and familiar. And this is done with no ill 
intention. The views of the present members are 
perfectly upright. When they are led out of their 
regular province, it is by art in others, and in¬ 
advertence in themselves. And this will probably 
be the case for some time to come. But it will not 
be a very long time. Mankind soon learn to make 
interested uses of every right and power which 
thty possess, or may assume. The public money 
and public liberty, intended to have been de¬ 
posited with three branches of magistracy, but 
found inadvertently to be in the hands of one 
only, will soon be discovered to be sources of 
wealth and dominion to those who hold them; 
distinguished, too, by this tempting circumstance, 
that they are the instrument, as well as the object 
of acquisition. With money we will get men, said 
Caesar, and with men we will get money. Nor 
should our assembly be deluded by the integrity 
of their own purposes, and conclude that these 
unlimited powers will never be abused, because 
themselves are not disposed to abuse them. They 
should look forward to a time, and that not a 
distant one, when a corruption in this, as in the 
country from which we derive our origin, will 
have seized the heads of government, and be 
spread by them through the body of the people; 

# when they will purchase the voices of the peo¬ 
ple, and make them pay the price. Human nature 
is the same on every side of the Atlantic, and will 
be alike influenced by the same causes. The time 
to guard against corruption and tyranny, is before 
they shall have gotten hold of us. It is better to 
keep the wolf out of the fold, than to trust to 
drawing his teeth and claws after he shall have 
entered— . . . 

Query: The Administration of Justice and the 
Description of the Laws? 

. . . Another object of the revisal is to diffuse 
knowledge more generally through the mass of 
the people. This bill proposes to lay off every 
county into small districts of five or six miles 
square, called hundreds, and in each of them to 
establish a school for teaching reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. The tutor to be supported by the 
hundred, and every person in it entitled to send 
their children three years gratis, and as much 
longer as they please, paying for it. These schools 
to be under a visitor who is annually to choose 
the boy of best genius in the school, of those 
whose parents are too poor to give them further 
education, and to send liim forward to one of the 
grammar schools, of which twenty are proposed 
to be erected in different parts of the country, for 


teaching Greek, Latin, geography, and the higher 
branches of numerical arithmetic. Of the boys 
thus sent in any one year, trial is to be made at 
the grammar schools one or two years, and the 
best genius of the whole selected, and continued 
six years, and the residue dismissed. By this means 
twenty of the best geniqses will be raked from 
the rubbish annually, and be instructed, at the 
public expense, so far as the grammar schools go. 
At the end of six years’ instruction, one-half are 
to be discontinued (from among whom the gram¬ 
mar schools will probably be supplied with future 
masters); and the other half, who are to be chosen 
for the superiority of their parts and disposition, 
are to be sent and continued three years in the 
study of such sciences as they shall choose, at Wil¬ 
liam and Mary College, the plan of which is pro¬ 
posed to be enlarged, as will be hereafter ex¬ 
plained, and extended to all the useful sciences. 
The ultimate result of the whole scheme of edu¬ 
cation would be the teaching all the children of 
the State reading, writing, and common arithme¬ 
tic; turning out ten annually, of superior genius, 
well taught in Greek, Latin, geography, and the 
higher branches of arithmetic; turning out ten 
others annually, of still superior parts, who, to 
those branches of learning, shall have added such 
of the sciences as their genius shall have led them 
to; the furnishing to the wealthier part of the 
people convenient schools at which their children 
may be educated at their own expense. The gen¬ 
eral objects of this law are to provide an education 
adapted to the years, to the capacity, and the con¬ 
dition of every <me, and directed to rheir free¬ 
dom and happiness. Specific derails were not 
proper for the law. These must be the business of 
the visitors entrusted with its execution. The first 
stage of this education being tire schools of the 
hundreds, wherein the great mass of the people 
will receive their instruction, the principal foun¬ 
dations of future order will be laid here. Instead, 
therefore, of putting the Bible and Testament 
into the hands of the children ar an age when 
rheir judgments are not sufficiently matured for 
religious inquiries, their memories may here be 
stored with the most useful facts from Grecian, 
Roman, European and American history. The 
first elements of morality too may be installed into 
their minds; such as, when further developed as 
their judgments advance in strength, may teach 
them how to work out their own greatest happi¬ 
ness, by showing them that it does not depend on 
the condition of life in which chance has placed 
them, but is always the result of a good con¬ 
science, good health, occupation, and freedom in 
all just pursuits. Those whom either the wealth 
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of their .parents or the adoption of the State shall 
destine to higher degrees of learning, will go on 
to the grammar schools, which constitute the next 
stage, there to be instructed in the languages. 
The learning Greek and Latin, I am told, is going 
into disuse in Europe. I know not what their man¬ 
ners and occupations may call for; but it would 
be very ill-judged in us to follow their example 
in this instance. There is a certain period of life, 
say from eight to fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
when the mind like the body is not yet firm 
enough for laborious and close operations. If ap- 
plied to such, it falls an early victim to premature 
exertion; exhibiting, indeed, at first, in these 
young and tender subjects, the flattering appear¬ 
ance of their being men while they are yet chil¬ 
dren, but ending in reducing them to be children 
when they should be men. The memory is then 
most susceptible and tenacious of impressions; and 
the learning of languages being chiefly a work of 
memory, it seems precisely fitted to the powers 
of this period, which is long enough, too, for 
acquiring the most useful languages, ancient and 
modern. I do not pretend that language is science. 
It is only an instrument for the attainment of 
science. But that time is not lost which is em¬ 
ployed in providing tools for future operation; 
more especially as in this case the books put into 
the hands of the youth for this purpose may be 
such as will at the same time impress their minds 
with useful facts and good principles. If this 
period be suffered to pass in idleness, the mind 
becomes lethargic and impotent, as would the 
body it inhabits if unexercised during the same 
time. The sympathy between body and mind dur¬ 
ing their rise, progress and decline, is too strict 
and obvious to endanger our being misled while 
we reason from the one to the other. As soon as 
they are of sufficient age, it is supposed they will 
be sent on from the grammar schools to the uni¬ 
versity, which constitutes our third and last stage, 
there to study those sciences which may be 
adapted to their views. By that part of our plan 
which prescribes the selection of the youths of 
genius from-among the classes of the poor, we 
hope* to avail the State of those talents which 
nature has sown as liberally among the poor as 
the rich, but which perish without use, if not 
sought for and cultivated. But of all the views of 
this law none is more important, none more legiti¬ 
mate, than that of rendering the people the safe, 
as they are the ultimate, guardians of their own 
liberty. For this purpose the reading in the first 
stage, where they will receive their whole educa¬ 
tion, is proposed, as has been said, to be chiefly 
historical. History, by apprising them of the past, 


will enable them to judge of the future; it will 
avail them of the experience of other times and 
other nations; it will qualify them as judges Q f 
the actions and designs of men; it will enable them 
to know ambition under every disguise it may as _ 
sume; and knowing it, to defeat its views. In every 
government on earth is some trace of human 
weakness, some germ of corruption and degener- 1 
acy, which cunning will discover, and wickedness 
insensibly open, cultivate, and improve. Every 
government degenerates when trusted to the rul¬ 
ers of the people alone. The people themselves, 
therefore, are its only safe depositories. And to 
render even them safe, their minds mfist be im¬ 
proved to a certain degree. This indeed is not 
all that is necessary, though it be essentially neces¬ 
sary. An amendment of our constitution must 
here come in aid of the public education. The in¬ 
fluence over government must be shared among 
all the people. If every individual which composes 
their mass participates of the ultimate authority, 
the government will be safe; because the corrupt¬ 
ing the whole mass will exceed any private re¬ 
sources of wealth; and public ones cannot be pro¬ 
vided but by levies on the people. In this case 
every man would have to pay his own price. The 
government of Great Britain has been corrupted, 
because but one man in ten has a right to vote for 
members of parliament. The sellers of the govern¬ 
ment, therefore, get nine-tenths of their price 
clear. It has been thought that corruption is re¬ 
strained by confining the right of suffrage to a few 
of the wealthier of the people; but it would be 
more effectually restrained by an extension of 
that right to such members as would bid defiance 
to the means of corruption. 

Lastly, it is proposed, by a bill in this revisal, 
to begin a public library and gallery, by laying out 
a certain sum annually in books, paintings, and 
statues. . . . 

Query: The Particular Customs and Manners 

That May Happen to be Received in That 

State? 

It is difficult to determine on the standard by 
which the manners of a nation may be tried, 
whether catholic or particular. It is more difficult 
for a native to bring to that .standard the manners 
of his own nation, familiarized to him by habit. 
There must doubtless be an unhappy influence on 
the manners of our people produced by the exist¬ 
ence of slavery among us. The whole commerce 
between master and slave is a perpetual exercise of 
the most boisterous passions, the most unremitting 
despotism on the one part, and degrading submis¬ 
sions on the other. Our children see this, and learn 
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to imitate it; for man is an imitative animal. This 
quality is the germ of all education in him. From 
his cradle to his grave he is learning to do what 
he sees others do. If a parent could find no motive 
either in his philanthropy or his self-love, for 
restraining the intemperance of passion towards 
his slave, it should always be a sufficient one that 
his child is present. But generally it is not suffi¬ 
cient, The parent storms, the child looks on, 
catches the lineaments of wrath, puts on the same 
airs in the circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose to 
the worst of passions, and thus nursed, educated, 
and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but be 
stamped by it with odious peculiarities. The man 
must be a prodigy who can retain his manners 
and morals undepraved by such circumstances. 
And with what execration should the statesman 
be loaded, who, permitting one-half the citizens 
thus to trample on the rights of the other, trans¬ 
forms those into despots, and these into enemies, 
destroys the morals of the one part, and the amor 
patrice of the other*. For if a slave can have a 
country in this world, it must be any other in 
preference to that in which he is born to live and 
labor for another; in which he must lock up the 
faculties of his nature, contribute as far as depends 
on his individual endeavors to the evanishment of 
the human race, or entail his own miserable con¬ 
dition on the endless generations proceeding from 
him. With the morals' of the people, their industry 
also is destroyed. For in a warm climate, no man 
will labor for himself who can make another labor 
for him. This is so true, that of the proprietors 
of slaves a very small proportion indeed are ever 
seen to labor. And can the liberties of a nation be 
thought secure when we have removed their only 
firm basis, a conviction in the minds of the people 
that these liberties are of the gift of God? That 
they are not to be violated but with His wrath? 
Indeed I tremble for my country when I reflect 
that God is just; that his justice cannot sleep 
forever; that considering numbers, nature and 
natural means only, a revolution of the wheel of 
fortune, an exchange of situation is among pos¬ 
sible events; that it may become probable by 
supernatural interference! The Almighty has no 
attribute which can take side with us in such a 
contest. But it is impossible to be temperate and 
to pursue this subject through the various con¬ 
siderations of policy, of morals, of history natural 
and civil. We must be contented to hope they will 
force their way into every one’s mind. I think 
a change already perceptible, since the origin of 
the present revolution. The spirit of the master 
is abating, that of the slave rising from the dust, 
his condition mollifying, the way I hope prepar¬ 
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ing, under the auspices of heaven, for a total 
emancipation, and that this is disposed, in the 
order of events, to be with the consent of the 
masters, rather than by their extirpation. 

Query: The Public Income and Expenses? 

... To this estimate of our abilities, let me add 
a word as to the application of them, if, when 
cleared of the present contest, and of the debts 
with which that will charge us, we come to meas¬ 
ure force hereafter with any European power. 
Such events are devoutly to be deprecated. Young 
as we are, and with such a country before us to 
fill with people and with happiness, we should 
point in that direction the whole generative force 
of nature, wasting none of it in efforts of mutual 
destruction. It should be our endeavor to culti¬ 
vate the peace and friendship of every nation, 
even of that which has injured us most, when we 
shall have carried our point against her. Our in¬ 
terest will be to throw open the doors of com¬ 
merce, and to knock off all its shackles, giving 
perfect freedom to all persons for the vent of 
whatever they may choose to bring into our 
ports, and asking the same In theirs. Never was 
so much false arithmetic employed on any subject, 
as that which has been employed to persuade na¬ 
tions that it is their interest to go to war. Were 
the money which it has cost to gain, at the close 
of a long war, a little town, or a little territory, 
the right to cut wood here, or to catch fish there, 
expended in improving what they already possess, 
in making roads, opening rivers, building ports, 
improving the arts,- and findifig employment for 
their idle poor, it would render them much 
stronger, much wealthier and happier. This I 
hope will be our wisdom. And, perhaps, to re¬ 
move as much as possible the occasions of making 
war, it might be better for us to abandon the ocean 
altogether, that being the element whereon we 
shall be principally exposed to jostle with other 
nations; to leave to others to bring what we shall 
want, and to carry what we can spare. This would 
make us invulnerable to Europe, by offering none 
of our property to their prize, and would turn all 
our citizens to the cultivation of the earth; and, 
I repeat it again, cultivators of the, earth are the 
most virtuous and independent citizens. It might 
be time enough to seek employment for them at 
sea, when the land no longer offers it. But the 
actual habits of our countrymen attach them to 
commerce. They will exercise it for themselves. 
Wars then must sometimes be our lot; and all the 
wise can do, will be to avoid that half of them 
which would be produced by our own follies and 
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our own acts of injustice; and to make for the 
other half the best preparations we can. Of what 
nature should these be? A land army would be 
useless for offence, and not the best no^ safest in¬ 
strument of defence. For either of these purposes, 
the sea is the field on which we should meet an 
European enemy. On that element it is necessary 
we should possess some power. To aim at such a 
navy as the greater nations of Europe possess, 
would be a foolish and wicked waste of the ener¬ 
gies of our countrymen. It would be to pull on our 
own heads that load of military expense which 
makes the European laborer go supperless to bed, 
and moistens his bread with the sweat of his brows. 
It will be enough if we enable ourselves to prevent 
insults from those nations of Europe which are 
weak on the sea, because circumstances exist 
which render even the stronger ones weak as to us. 
Providence has placed their richest and most de¬ 
fenceless possessions at our door; has obliged their 
most precious commerce to pass, as it were, in 
review before us. To protect this, or to assail, a 
small part only of their naval force will ever be 
risked across the Atlantic. The dangers to which 
the elements expose them here are too well 
known, and the greater dangers to which they 
would be exposed at home were any general ca¬ 
lamity to involve their whole fleet. They can at¬ 
tack us by detachment only; and it will suffice to 
make ourselves equal to what they may detach. 


Even a smaller force than they may detach will be 
rendered equal or superior by the quickness with 
which any check may be repaired with us, while 
losses with them will he irreparable till too late. A 
small naval force then is sufficient for us, and a 
small one is necessary. What this should be, I will 
not undertake to say. I will only say, it should by 
-no means be so great as we are able to make it. 
Suppose the million dollars, or three hundred 
thousand pounds, which Virginia could annually 
spare without distress, to be applied to the creat- 
ing a navy. A single year’s contribution would 
u d, equip, man, and send to sea a force which 
should carry three hundred guns. The rest of the 
confederacy, exerting themselves in the same pro¬ 
portion, would equip in the same time fifteen 
hundred guns more. So that one year’s contribu- 
tions would set up a navy of eighteen hundred 
guns. I he British ships of the line average seventy- 
six guns; their frigates thirty-eight. Eighteen hun¬ 
dred guns then would form a fleet of thirty ships, 
eighteen of which might be of the line, and twelve 
frigates. Allowing eight men, the British average, 
for every gun, their annual expense, including 
subsistence, clothing, pay, and ordinary repairs, 
would be about $1,280 for every gun, or $2,304,000 
tor the whole. I state this only as one year’s 
possible exertion, without deciding whether more 
or less than a year’s exertion should be thus ap¬ 
plied. ... r 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


With Shays’s*" Rebellion, economic reces¬ 
sion, British retention of the northwest posts, 
and Spanish intrigues among the settlers on the 
western waters of Kentucky and Tennessee as 
warnings, conservative and commercial men 
were ready to work for a government more 
effective than the Confederation Congress had 
proved. First, Maryland and Virginia con¬ 
ferred regarding a convention for mutual de¬ 
fense and control of waterways. Then, a few 
months later, in 1785, Maryland suggested that 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, which shared in 
the Chesapeake trade, be invited to join in the 
proposed settlement. 

In 1786, Virginia’s Assembly extended-the 
invitation to include all the states. They were 
urged to confer, consider the state of the coun¬ 
try’s commerce, and report a plan which 
would enable Congress to deal vigorously with 
foreign powers, particularly England. By May, 
when the proposed convention «was to meet 
at Annapolis, only Virginia was sufficiently in¬ 
terested to send a full delegation. Maryland 
was not represented; Pennsylvania sent one 
deputy; the delegates from Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire did not arrive until after the 
convention had adjourned. Despite the states’ 
evident lack of concern, the few deputies pres¬ 
ent adopted a series of resolutions, often cred¬ 
ited to Hamilton, detailing the weakness of the 
Confederation and urging that a convention 
be held to report measures for strengthening 
the government. 

New York had proposed a convention to re¬ 
vise the Articles of Confederation in 1782. 
Later, Madison and the Massachusetts legisla¬ 
ture had each suggested similar action, but it 
was not until after the abortive commercial 
convention at Annapolis that this became a 


possibility. Although the meeting was called 
for Philadelphia, the second Monday in May, 
1787, the Convention did not organize until 
eleven days later. From the twenty-fifth of 
May until the seventeenth of September the 
Convention sat in secret session, being inter¬ 
rupted by only two adjournments. 

If the number of delegates who kept more 
or less careful records of the proceedings is 
any index, several of the members were aware 
that they were engaged in a really momentous 
effort, one that would demonstrate the practi¬ 
cability of establishing a strong, stable, free 
government by rational process. 

The first project presented was offered by 
the Virginia delegation whose chairman re¬ 
cited the defects of the Articles of Confeder¬ 
ation and declared: “Our chief danger arises 
from the democratic parts of our constitutions. 
It is a maxim which I hold incontrovertible 
that the powers of government exercised by 
the people swallows, up the other branches. 
None of the constitutions have provided suffi¬ 
cient checks against the democracy.” From 
May 30 until June 13 the Convention discussed 
the Virginia Plan in Committee of the Whole. 

After the Virginia Plan had been reported 
to the Convention on June 13, William Pater¬ 
son of New Jersey moved for postponement 
to permit the preparation of a plan to revise 
the Articles of Confederation on a “purely 
Federal” principle. When that plan was offered 
to the Convention and referred to the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole, Madison declared it the 
work of members from Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, and of Martin 
of Maryland. New York and Connecticut 
wanted to increase the powers of the Confed¬ 
eration Congress while New Jersey and Dela- 
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ware wished to retain an equal representation 
of the states, Madison noted. The New Jersey 
Plan was discussed from June 16 to 18, and 
then the Committee of the Whole recom¬ 
mended that the Convention return to consider 
the amended version of the Virginia Plan. 
Though the New Jersey proposals were thus 
dismissed, some of the demands in them were 
recognized, notably in the “compromise” by 
which each state received equal representation 
in the Senate. 

It was during the discussion of the New 
Jersey Plan that Alexander Hamilton rose to 
address the Convention. In addition to his five- 
hour speech, Hamilton presented written pro¬ 
posals which exist only in a later version found 
among his papers. Since the Convention sat in 
secret, its proceedings were heatedly discussed 
in the troubled decades following;; few of 
those proceedings became the object of more 
contention than the Hamilton “plan.” Hamil¬ 
ton found it necessary to deny that he had 
wished to abolish the states or that he had sug¬ 
gested a monarchy. In the draft found among 


Hamilton’s papers, the House of Representa¬ 
tives was to be chosen by free white males and 
to have the power of impeachment. The Sen¬ 
ate w T as to be chosen by electors selected by 
men who held landed estates for life or for 
fourteen unexpired years of lease. The Presi¬ 
dent was to be chosen by electors who were to 
choose electors in their turn. If the first electors 
could not elect a President by majority vote, 
then the second electors were to ballot. Like 
Senators and Judges, the President was to hold 
office during good behavior. He was to have 
an absolute veto over federal legislation. The 
United States was to appoint state governors, 
who were to hold office until replaced and to 
negate laws as the United States Legislature 
migfht prescribe. 

Madison’s notes are used in the presentation 
of the Virginia and New Jersey plans. Hamil¬ 
ton^ plan is presented twice: first from Madi¬ 
son’s notes, then from Yates’s. The selections 
are reprinted from Documents Illustrative of 
the Formation of the Union of the American 
States (Washington, 1927). 


•The Virginia Plan 


BY EDMUND 

Resolutions Proposed by Mr. Randolph in 

Convention, May 29, 1787 

r. Resolved that the articles of Confederation 
ought to be so corrected & enlarged as to ac¬ 
complish the objects proposed-by their institution; 
namely, “common defence, security of liberty 
and general welfare.” J 

2. Resd. therefore that the rights of suffrage 
in the National Legislature ought to be propor¬ 
tioned to the Quotas of contribution, or to the 
number of free inhabitants, as the one or the 
other rule may seem best in different cases. 

3. Resd. that the National Legislature ought to 
consist of two branches. 

4. Resd. that the members of the first branch of 
the National Legislature ought to be elected by 
the people of the several States every for the 
term of ; to be of the age of years at 
least, to receive liberal stipends by which they 
may be compensated for the devotion of their 
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time to public service; to be ineligible to any of¬ 
fice established by a particular State, or under 
the authority of the United States, except those 
peculiarly belonging to the functions of the first 
branch, during the term of service, and for the 
space of after its expiration; to be incapable 
°f re-election for the space of after the ex¬ 
piration of their term of service, and to be subject 
to recall. # 

5. Resold, that the members of the* second 
branch of the National Legislature ought to be 
elected by those of the first, out of a proper num¬ 
ber of persons nominated by the individual Leg¬ 
islatures, to be of the age of years at least; to 
hold their offices for a term sufficient to ensure 
their independency, to receive liberal stipends, by 
which they may be compensated for the devotion 
of their time to public service; and to be ineligible 
to any office established by a particular State, or 
under the authority of the United States, except 
those peculiarly belonging to the functions of the 
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second branch, during the term of service, 
and for the space of after the expiration 
thereof* 

6. Resolved that each branch ought to possess 

the right of originating Acts; that the National 
Legislature ought to be impowered to enjoy the 
Legislative Rights vested in Congress by the Con¬ 
federation & moreover to legislate in all cases to 
which the separate States are incompetent, or in 
which the harmony of the United States may be 
interrupted by the exercise of individual Legisla¬ 
tion; to negative all laws passed by the several 
States, contravening in the opinion of the National 
Legislature the articles of Union; and to call forth 
the force of the Union agst. any member of the 
Union failing to fulfill its duty under the articles 
thereof, ’ * 

7. Resd. that a National Executive be instituted; 
to be chosen by the National Legislature for the 
term of years, to receive punctually at stated 
times, a fixed compensation for the services ren¬ 
dered, in which no increase or diminution shall be 
made so as to affect the Magistracy, existing at the 
time of increase or diminution, and to be ineligible 
a second time; and that besides a general authority 
to execute the National laws, it ought to enjoy 
the Executive rights vested in Congress by the 
Confederation. 

8. Resd. that the Executive and a convenient 
number of the National Judiciary, ought to com¬ 
pose a council of revision with authority to ex¬ 
amine every act of the National Legislature be¬ 
fore it shall operate, & every act of a particular 
Legislature before a Negative thereon shall be 
final; and that the dissent: of the said Council shall 
amount to a rejection, unless the Act of the Na¬ 
tional Legislature he again passed, or that of a 
particular Legislature be again negatived by 

of the members of each branch. 

9. Resd. that a National Judiciary be established 
to consist of one or more supreme tribunals, and 
of inferior tribunals to be chosen by the National 
Legislature, to hold their offices during good be¬ 
haviour; and to receive punctually at stated times 
fixed compensation for their services, in which no 

The New 

BY WILLIAM 

* 

Friday June 15m 1787 

Mr. Patterson, laid before the Convention the 
plan which he said several of the deputations 
wished to he substituted in place of that proposed 
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increase or diminution shall be made so as to affect 
the persons actually in office at the time of such 
increase or diminution, that the jurisdiction of the 
inferior tribunals shall be to hear & determine in 
the first instance, and of the supreme tribunal to 
hear and determine in the dernier resort, all pi¬ 
racies & felonies on the high seas, captures from 
an enemy; cases in which foreigners or citizens 
of other States applying to such jurisdictions may 
be interested, or which respect the collection of 
rhe National revenue; impeachments of any Na¬ 
tional officers, and questions which may involve 
the national peace and harmony. 

10. Resolvd. that provision ought to be made 
for the admission of States lawfully arising within 
the limits of the United Stares, whether from a 
voluntary junction of Government & Territory or 
otherwise, with the consent of a number of voices 
in the National legislature less than the whole. 

u. Resd. that a Republican Government & the 
territory of each State, except in rhe instance of 
a voluntary junction of Government & territory, 
ought to he guaranteed by rhe United States to 
each State 

ri. Resd. that provision ought to be made for 
the continuance of Congress and their authorities 
and privileges, until a given day after the reform 
of the articles of Union shall be adopted, and for 
the completion of all their engagements, 

13, Resd, that provision ought to he made for 
the amendment of the Articles of Union when¬ 
soever it shall seem necessary, and that the assent 
of the National Legislature ought not to be re¬ 
quired thereto. 

14, Resd, that the Legislative Executive ik Ju¬ 
diciary powers within the several States ought to 
be bound by oath to support the articles of Union 

15, Resd. that the amendments which shall he 
offered to the Confederation, by the Convention 
ought at a proper time, or times, after the appro¬ 
bation of Congress to be submitted to an assem¬ 
bly or assemblies of Representatives, recoin* 
mended by the several Legislatures to be expressly 
chosen by the people, to consider & decide 
thereon. 

ersey Plan 

PATKRSON 

by Mr, Randolph. After some little discussion of 
the most proper mode of giving it a lair delibera ¬ 
tion it was agreed that it should be referred to a 
Committee of the Whole, and that in order to 
place the two plans in due comparison, the other 
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should be recommitted. At the earnest desire of 
Mr. Lansing & some other gentlemen, it was also 
agreed that the Convention should not go into 
Committee of the whole on the subject till tomor¬ 
row, by which delay the friends of the plan pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Patterson wd. be better prepared to 
explain & support it, and all would have an op- 
portuy of taking copies. 1 — 

The propositions from N. Jersey moved by 
Mr. Patterson were in the words following. 

1. Resd. that the articles of Confederation ought 
to be so revised, corrected & enlarged, as to ren¬ 
der the federal Constitution adequate 1:0 the ex¬ 
igences of Government, & the preservation of the 
Union. 

2. Resd. that in addition to the powers vested 
in the U. States in Congress, by the present exist¬ 
ing articles of Confederation, they be authorized 
to pass acts for raising a revenue, by levying a 
duty or duties on all goods or merchandizes of 
foreign growth or manufacture, imported into 
any part of the U. States, by Stamps on paper, 
vellum or parchment, and by a postage on all let¬ 
ters or packages passing through the general post- 
OfEce, to be applied to such federal purposes as 
they shall deem proper & expedient; to make rules 
& regulations for the collection thereof; and the 
same from time to time, to alter & amend in such 
manner as they shall think proper: to pass Acts 
for the regulation of trade & commerce as well 
with foreign nations as with each other: provided 
that all punishments, fines, forfeitures & penalties 
to be incurred for contravening such acts rules 
and regulations shall be adjudged by the Common 
law Judiciarys of the State in which any offence 
contrary to the true intent & meaning of such 

1 (This plan had been concerted among the deputa¬ 
tions or members thereof, from Cont. N.Y. N.J. Del. 
and perhaps Mr Martin from Maryd. who made with 
them a common cause on different principles. Cont. 
and N.Y. were agst. a departure from the principle of 
the Confederation, wishing rather to add a few new 
powers to Congs. than to substitute, a National Govt. 
The States of N.J. and Del. were opposed to a Na¬ 
tional Govt, because its patrons considered a propor¬ 
tional representation of the States as the basis of it. 
The eagourness displayed by the Members opposed to 
a Natl. Govt, from these different (motives) began 
now to produce serious anxiety for the result of the 
Convention.-—Mr. Dickenson said to Mr. Madison you 
see the consequence of pushing things too far. Some 
of the members from the small States wish for two 
branches in the General Legislature, and are friends to 
a good National Government; but we would sooner 
submit to a foreign power, than submit to be deprived 
of an equality of suffrage, in both branches of the 
legislature, and thereby be thrown under the domina¬ 
tion of the large States.) 


Acts rules & regulations shall have been commit 
ted or perpetrated, with liberty of commencing 
in the first instance all suits & prosecutions 
that purpose in the superior Common law Judici^ 
ary in such State, subject nevertheless, for the corl 
rection of all errors, both in law & fact in render¬ 
ing judgment, to an appeal to the Judiciary of the 
U. States 

3. Resd. that whenever requisitions shall be 
necessary, instead of the rule for making requisi^ 
tions mentioned in the articles of Confederation, 
the United States in Congs. be authorized to make 
such requisitions in proportion to the whole num¬ 
ber of white & other free citizens k inhabitants 
of every age sex and condition including those 
bound to servitude for a term of years & three 
fifths of all other persons not comprehended in 
the foregoing description, except Indians not 
paying taxes; that if such requisitions be not com¬ 
plied with, in the time specified therein, to direct 
the collection thereof in the non complying States 
& for that purpose to devise and pass acts direct¬ 
ing & authorizing the same; provided that none of 
the powers hereby vested in the U. States in 
Congs. shall be exercised without the consent of 
at least States, and in that proportion if the 
number of Confederated States should hereafter 
be increased or diminished. 

1 4. Resd. that the U. States in Congs. be author¬ 
ized to* elect a federal Executive to consist of 
persons, to continue in office for the term 
of years, to receive punctually at stated times 
a fixed compensation for their services, in which 
no increase or diminution shall be made so as to 
affect the persons composing the Executive at the 
time of such increase or diminution, to be paid out 
of the federal treasury; to be incapable of holding 
any other office or appointment during their time 
of service and for years thereafter; to be 
ineligible a second time, k removeable by Congs. 
on application by a majority of the Executives of 
the several States; that the Executives besides their 
general authority to execute the federal acts ought 
to appoint ail federal officers not otherwise pro¬ 
vided for, & to direct all military operations; pro¬ 
vided that none of the persons composing the 
federal Executive shall on any occasion take com¬ 
mand of any troops, so as personally to conduct 
any enterprise as General, or in other capacity. 

5. Resd. that a federal Judiciary be established 
to consist of a supreme Tribunal the Judges off 8 
which to be appointed by the Executive, & to hold 
their offices during good Behaviour, to receive 
punctually at stated times a fixed compensation 
for their services in which no increase or diminu¬ 
tion shall be made, so as to affect the persons actu- 
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ally in office at the time of such increase or dimi¬ 
nution; that the Judiciary so established shall have 
authority to hear & determine in the first instance 
on all impeachments of federal officers, & by way 
of appeal in the dernier resort in all cases touching 
the rights of Ambassadors, in all cases of captures 
from an enemy, in all cases of piracies & felonies 
on the high seas, in all cases in which foreigners 
may be interested, in the construction of any 
treaty or treaties, or which may arise on any of 
the Acts for regulation of trade, or the collection 
of the federal Revenue: that none of the Judiciary 
shall during the time they remain in Office be 
capable of receiving or holding any other office 
or appointment during their time of service, or 
for thereafter. 

6 . Resd. that all Acts of the U. States in Gongs, 
made by virtue & in pursuance of the powers 
hereby & by the articles of confederation vested 
in them, and all Treaties made & ratified under the 
authority of the U. States shall be the supreme 
law of the respective States so far forth as those 
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Acts or Treaties shall relate to the said States or 
their Citizens, and that the Judiciary of the several 
States shall be bound thereby in their decisions, 
any thing in the respective laws of the Individual 
States to the contrary notwithstanding; and that 
if any State, or any body of men in any State shall 
oppose or prevent ye. carryings into execution 
such acts or treaties, the federal Executive shall be 
authorized to call forth ye power of the Confed¬ 
erated States, or so much thereof as may be neces¬ 
sary to enforce and compel an obedience to such 
Acts, or an Observance of such Treaties. 

# 7* Resd. that provision be made for the admis¬ 
sion of new States into the Union. 

8. Resd. the rule for naturalization ought to be 
the same in every State 

9. Resd. that a Citizen of one State committing 
an offence in another State of the Union, shall be 
deemed guilty of the same offence as if it had been 
committed by a Citizen of the State in which the 
Offence was committed. 

Adjourned m 


Alexander Hamilton’s Flan 

(according to madison) 


Mr. Hamilton, had been hitherto silent on the 
business before the Convention, partly from re¬ 
spect to others whose superior abilities age & ex¬ 
perience rendered him unwilling to bring for¬ 
ward ideas dissimilar to theirs, and partly from his 
delicate situation with respect to his own State, to 
whose sentiments as expressed by his Colleagues, 
he could by no means accede. The crisis however 
which now marked our affairs, was too serious to 
permit any scruples whatever to prevail over the 
duty imposed on every man to contribute his ef¬ 
forts for the public safety & happiness. He was 
obliged therefore to declare himself unfriendly to 
both plans. He was particularly opposed to that 
from N. Jersey, being fully convinced, that no 
amendment of the confederation, leaving the 
States in possession of their sovereignty could pos¬ 
sibly answer the purpose. On the other hand he 
confessed he was much discouraged by the amaz¬ 
ing extent of Country in expecting the desired 
blessings from any general sovereignty that could 
be substituted.—As to the powers of the Conven¬ 
tion, he thought the doubts started on that sub¬ 
ject had arisen from distinctions & reasonings too 
subtle. A federal Govt, he conceived to mean an 
association of independent Communities into one. 
Different Confederacies have different powers, 


and exercise them in different ways. In some in¬ 
stances the powers are exercised over collective 
bodies; in others over individuals, as in the Ger¬ 
man Diet—& among ourselves in cases of piracy. 
Great latitude therefore must be given to the sig¬ 
nification of the term. The plan last proposed de¬ 
parts itself from the federal idea, as understood by 
some, since it is to operate eventually on individ¬ 
uals. He agreed moreover with the Honble. gen¬ 
tleman from Va. (Mr. R.) that we owed it to our 
Country, to do on this emergency whatever we 
should deem essential to its happiness. The States 
sent us here to provide for the exigences of the 
Union. To rely on & propose any plan not ade¬ 
quate to these exigences, merely because it was 
not clearly within our powers, would be to sac¬ 
rifice the means to the end. It may be said that the 
States can not ratify a plan not within the purview 
of the article of Confederation providing for al¬ 
terations & amendments. But may not the States 
themselves in which no constitutional authority 
equal to this purpose exists in the Legislatures, 
have had in view a reference to the people at 
large. In the Senate of N. York, a proviso was 
moved, that no act of the Convention should be 
binding untill it should be referred to the people 
& ratified; and the motion was lost by a single 
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voice only, the reason assigned agst. it, being that 
it (might possibly) be found an inconvenient 
shackle. 

The great question is what provision shall we 
make for the happiness of our Country? He would 
first make a comparative examination of the two 
plans—prove that there were essential defects in 
both—and point out such changes as might render 
a national one , efficacious.—The great & essential 
principles necessary for the support of Govern¬ 
ment. are i. an active & constant interest in sup¬ 
porting it. This principle does not exist in the 
States in favor of the federal Govt. They have 
evidently in a high degree, th6 esprit de corps. 
They constantly pursue internal interests adverse 
to those of the whole. They have their particular 
debts—their partcular plans of finance &c. all these 
when opposed to, invariably, prevail over the re¬ 
quisitions & plans of Congress. 2. the love of 
power, Men love power. The same remarks are 
applicable to this principle. The States have con¬ 
stantly shewn a disposition rather to regain the 
powers delegated by them than to part with more, 
or to give effect to what they had parted with. 
The ambition of their demagogues is known to 
hate the controul of the Genl. Government. It 
may be remarked too that the Citizens have not 
that anxiety to prevent a dissolution of the Genl. 
Govt as of the particular Govts. A dissolution of 
the latter would be fatal: of the former would 
still leave the purposes of Govt, attainable to a 
considerable degree. Consider what such a State 
as Virga. will be in a few years, a few compared 
with the life of nations. How strongly will it feel 
its importance & self-sufficiency? 3. an habitual 
attachment of the people. The whole force of this 
tie is on the side of the State Govt. Its sovereignty 
is immediately before the eyes of the people: its 
protection is immediately enjoyed by them. From 
its hand distributive justice, and all those acts 
which familiarize & endear Govt, to a people, are 
dispensed to them. 4. Force by which may be 
understood a coertion of laws or coertion of arms . 
Congs. have not the former except in few cases. 
In particular States, this coercion is nearly suffi¬ 
cient; tho’ he held it in most cases, not entirely so. 
A certain portion of military force is absolutely 
necessary in large communities. Massts. is now 
feeling this necessity & making provision for it. 
But how can this force be exerted on the States 
collectively. It is impossible. It amounts to a war 
between the parties. Foreign powers also will not 
be idle spectators. They will interpose, the con¬ 
fusion will increase, and a dissolution of the Union 
ensue. 5. influence . he did not (mean) corruption, 
but a dispensation of those regular honors & emol¬ 


uments, which produce an attachment to the 
Govt, almost all the weight of these is on the side 
of the States; and must continue so as long as the 
States continue to exist. All the passions then We 
see, of avarice, ambition, interest, which govern 
most individuals, and all public bodies, fall into 
the current of the States, and do not flow in the 
stream of the Genl. Govt, the former therefore 
will generally be an overmatch for the Genl. Govt, 
and render any confederacy, in its very nature 
precarious. Theory is in this case fully confirmed 
by experience. The Amphyctionic Council had it 
would §eem ample powers for general purposes. 
It had in particular the power of fining and using 
force agst. delinquent members. What was the 
consequence. Their decrees were mere signals of 
war. The Phocian war is a striking example of it. 
Philip at length taking advantage of their dis¬ 
union, and insinuating himself into their Councils, 
made himself master of their fortunes. The Ger¬ 
man Confederacy affords another lesson. The au¬ 
thority of Charlemagne seemed to be as great as 
could be necessary. The great feudal chiefs how¬ 
ever, exercising their local sovereignties, soon felt 
the spirit & found the means of, encroachments, 
which reduced the imperial authority to a nom¬ 
inal sovereignty. The Diet has succeeded, which 
tho’ aided by a Prince at its head, of great author¬ 
ity independently of his imperial attributes, is a 
striking illustration of the weakness of Confed¬ 
erated Governments. Other examples instruct us 
in the same truth. The Swiss cantons have scarce 
any Union at all, and (have been more than once 
at) war with one another— How then are all these 
evils to be avoided? only by such a complcat sov- • 
ereignty in the general Govermt. as wifi turn all 
the strong principles & passions above mentioned 
on its side. Does the scheme of N. Jersey produce 
this effect? does it afford any substantial remedy 
whatever? On the contrary it labors under great 
defects, and the defect of some of its provisions 
will destroy the efficacy of others. It gives a direct 
revenue to Congs. but this will not be sufficient. 
The balance can only be supplied by requisitions; 
which experience proves can not be relied on. If 
States are to deliberate on the mode, they will 
also deliberate on the object of the supplies, and 
will grant or not grant as they approve or disap¬ 
prove of it. The delinquency of one will invite 
and countenance it in others." Quoras too must in 
the nature of things be so unequal as to produce 
the same evil. To what standard will you resort? 
Land is a fallacious one. Compare Holland with 
Russia: France or Engd. with other countries of 
Europe. Pena, with N. Carolia. will the relative 
pecuniary abilities in those instances, correspond 
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with the relative value of land. Take numbers of 
inhabitants for the rule and make like comparison 
of different countries, and you will find it to be 
equally unjust. The different degrees of industry 
and improvement in different Countries render 
the first object a precarious measure of wealth. 
Much depends too on situation. Cont. N. Jersey & 
N. Carolina, not being commercial States & con¬ 
tributing to the wealth of the commercial ones, 
can never bear quotas assessed by the ordinary 
rules of proportion. They will & must fail (in 
their duty.) their example will be followed, and 
the Union itself be dissolved. Whence then is the 
national revenue to be drawn? from Commerce, 
even (from) exports which notwithstanding the 
common opinion are fit objects of moderate tax¬ 
ation, (from) excise, &c &c. These tho* not equal, 
are less unequal than quotas. Another destructive 
ingredient in the plan, is that equality of suffrage 
which is so much desired by the small States. It is 
not in human nature that Va. & the large States 
should consent to it, or if they did that they shd. 
long abide by it. It shocks too much the ideas of 
Justice, and every human feeling. Bad principles 
in a Govt, tho slow are sure in their operation, 
and will gradually destroy it. A doubt has been 
raised whether Congs. at present have a right to 
keep Ships or troops in time of peace. He leans to 
the negative. Mr. P.s plan provides no remedy.— 
If the powers proposed were adequate, the or¬ 
ganization of Congs. is such that they could never 
be properly & effectually exercised. The mem¬ 
bers of Congs. being chosen by the States & sub¬ 
ject to recall, represent all the local prejudices. 
Should the powers be found effectual, they will 
from time to time be heaped on them, till a tyran¬ 
nic sway shall be established. The general power 
whatever be its form if it preserves itself, must 
swallow up the State powers, otherwise it will be 
swallowed up by them. It is agst. all the principles 
of a good Government to vest the requisite pow¬ 
ers in such a body as Congs. Two Sovereignties 
can not co-exist within the same limits. Giving 
powers to Congs. must eventuate in a bad Govt, 
or in no Govt. The plan of N. Jersey therefore 
will not do. What then is to be done? Here he 
was embarrassed. The extent of the Country to be 
governed, discouraged him. The expence of a gen¬ 
eral Govt, was also formidable; unless there were 
such a diminution of expence on the side of the 
State Govts, as the case would admit. If they were 
extinguished, he was persuaded that great oecon- 
omy might be obtained by substituting a general 
Govt. He did not mean however to shock the 
public opinion by proposing such a measure. On 
the other (hand) he saw no other necessity for 
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declining it. They are not necessary for any of the 
great purposes of commerce, revenue, or agricul¬ 
ture. Subordinate authorities he was aware would 
be necessary. There must be district tribunals: 
corporations for local purposes. But cui bono, the 
vast & expensive apparatus now appertaining to 
the States. The only difficulty of a serious nature 
which occurred to him, was that of drawing rep¬ 
resentatives from the extremes to the center of the 
Community. What inducements can be offered 
that will suffice? The moderate wages for the 1st. 
branch, would only be a bait to little demagogues. 
Three dollars or thereabouts he supposed would 
be the Utmost. The Senate he feared from a sim¬ 
ilar cause, would be filled by certain undertakers 
who wish for particular offices under the Govt. 
This view of the subject almost led him to despair 
that a Republican Govt, could be established over 
so great an extent. He was sensible at the same 
time that it would be unwise to propose one of 
any other form. In his private opinion he had no 
scruple in declaring, supported as he was by the 
opinions of so many of the wise & good, that the 
British Govt, was the best in the world: and that 
he doubted much whether any thing short of it 
would do in America. He hoped Gentlemen of 
different opinions would bear with him in this, 
and begged them to recollect the change of opin¬ 
ion on this subject which had taken place and was 
still going on. It was once thought that the power 
of Congs was amply sufficient to secure the end 
of their institution. The error was now seen by 
every one. The members most tenacious of re¬ 
publicanism, he observed, were as loud as any in 
declaiming agst. the vices of democracy. This 
progress of the public mind led him to anticipate 
the time, when others as well as himself would 
join in the praise bestowed by Mr. Neckar on the 
British Constitution, namely, that it is the only 
Govt, in the world “which unites public strength 
with individual security.”—In every community 
where industry is encouraged, there will be a di¬ 
vision of it into the few & the many. Hence sep¬ 
arate interests will arise There will be debtors & 
Creditors &c. Give all power to the many, they 
will oppress the few. Give all power to the few 
they will oppress the many. Both therefore ought 
to have power, that each may defend itself agst. 
the other. To the want of this check we owe our 
paper money—instalment laws &c To the proper 
adjustment of it the British owe the excellence of 
their Constitution. Their house of Lords is a most 
noble institution. Having nothing to hope for by 
a change, and a sufficient interest by means of 
their property, in being faithful to the National 
interest, they form a permanent barrier agst. every 
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pernicious innovation, whether attempted on the 
part of the Crown or of the Commons. No tem¬ 
porary Senate will have firmness en’o’ to answer 
the purpose. The Senate ((of Maryland)) which 
seems to be so much appealed to, has not yet been 
sufficiently tried. Had the people been unanimous 
& eager, in the late appeal to them on the subject 
of a paper emission they would have yielded 
to the torrent. Their acquiescing in such an 
appeal is a proof of it.—Gentlemen differ in 
their opinions concerning the necessary checks, 
from the different estimates they form of the hu¬ 
man passions. They suppose £>even years a suffi¬ 
cient period to give the Senate an adequate firm¬ 
ness, from not duly considering the amazing 
violence & turbulence of the democratic spirit. 
When a great object of Govt, is pursued, which 
seizes the popular passions, they spread like wild 
fire, and become irresistable. He appealed to the 
gentlemen from the N. England States whether 
experience had not there verified the remark. As 
to the Executive, it seemed to be admitted that 
no good one could be established on Republican 
principles. Was not this giving up the merits of 
the question; for can there be a good Govt, with¬ 
out a good Executive. The English model was 
the only good one on this subject. The Hereditary 
interest of the King was so interwoven with that 
of the Nation, and his personal emoluments so 
great, that he was placed above the danger of be¬ 
ing corrupted from abroad—and at the same time 
was both sufficiently independent' and sufficiently 
controuled, to Answer the purpose of the institu¬ 
tion at home, one of the weak sides of Republics 
was their'being liable to foreign influence & cor¬ 
ruption. Men of little character, acquiring great 
power become easily the tools of intermedling 
neibours. Sweeden was a striking instance. The 
French & English had each their parties during 
the late Revolution which was effected by the pre¬ 
dominant influence of the former. What is the in¬ 
ference from all these observations? That we 
ought to go as far in order to attain stability and 
permanency, as republican principles will admit. 
Let one branch of the Legislature hold their 
places for life or at least during good-behaviour. 
Let the Executive also be for life. He appealed to 
the feelings of the members present whether a 
term of seven years, would induce the sacrifices of 
private affairs which an acceptance of public trust 
would require, so so as to ensure the services of 
the best Citizens. On this plan we should have in 
the. Senate a permanent will, a weighty interest, 
which would answer essential purposes. But is this 
a Republican Govt, it will be asked? Yes, if all the 
Magistrates are appointed, and vacancies are filled, 


by the people, or a process of election originating 
with the people. He was sensible that an Execu¬ 
tive constituted as he proposed would have in fact 
but little of the power and independence that 
might be necessary. On the other plan of appoint¬ 
ing him for 7 years, he thought the Executive 
ought to have but little power. He would be am¬ 
bitious, with the means of making creatures; and 
as the object of his ambition wd. be to prolong his 
power, it is probable that in case of a war, he 
would avail himself of the emergence, to evade 
or refuse a degradation from his place. An Execu¬ 
tive for life has not this motive for forgetting his 
fidelity, and will therefore be a safer depositary 
of power. It will be objected probably, that such 
an Executive will be an elective Monarch, and 
will give birth to the tumults which characterise 
that form of Govt. He wd. reply that Monarch is 
an indefinite term. It marks not either the degree 
or duration of power. If this Executive Magistrate^ 
wd. be a monarch for life—the other propd. by 
the Report from the Committee of the whole, wd. 
be a monarch for seven years. The circumstance 
of being elective was also applicable to both. It 
had been observed by judicious writers that elec¬ 
tive monarchies wd. be the best if they could be 
guarded agst. the tumults excited by the ambi¬ 
tion and intrigues of competitors. He was not 
sure that tumults were an inseparable evil. He 
rather thought this character of Elective Monar¬ 
chies had been taken rather from particular cases 
than from general principles. The election of Ro¬ 
man Emperors was made by the Army . In Poland 
the election is made by great rival princes with 
independent power, and ample means, of raising 
commotions. In the German Empire, The appoint¬ 
ment is made by the Electors k Princes, who have 
equal motives & means, for exciting cabals k par¬ 
ties. Might (not) such a mode of election be 
devised among ourselves as will defend the com¬ 
munity agst. these effects in any dangerous de¬ 
gree? Having made these observations he would 
read to the Committee a sketch of a plan which 
he shd. prefer to either of those under considera¬ 
tion. He was aware that it went bevond the ideas 
of most members. But will such a plan be adopted 
out of doors? In return (he would ask) will the 
people adopt the other plan? At present they will 
adopt neither. But (he) sees the Union dissolving 
or already dissolved—he sees evils operating in 
the States which must soon cure the people of 
their fondness for democracies—he sees that a 
great progress has been already made & is still 
going on m the public mind. He thinks therefore 
that the people will in time be unshackled from 
their prejudices; and whenever that happens, they 
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will themselves not be satisfied at stopping where V. On the death resignation or removal of the 
the plan of Mr. R. wd. place them, but be ready Governour his authorities to be exercised by the 

to go as far at least as he proposes. He did not President of the Senate till a Successor be ap- 

mean to offer the paper he had sketched as a prop- pointed. 

osition to the Committee. It was meant only to VI. The Senate to have the sole power of de¬ 
give a more correct view of his ideas, and to sug- daring war, the power of advising and approving 
gest the amendments which he should probably all Treaties, the power of approving or rejecting 
propose to the plan of Mr. R. in the proper stages all appointments of officers except the heads or 
of its future discussion. He read his sketch in the chiefs of the departments of Finance War and 
words following: towit foreign affairs. 

I. “The Supreme Legislative power of the VII. The Supreme Judicial authority to be 

United States of America to be vested in two dif- vested in Judges to hold their offices during 

ferent bodies of men; the one to be called the As- good behaviour with adequate and permanent sal- 
sembly, the other the Senate who together shall aries. This Court to have original jurisdiction in 
form the Legislature of the United States with all causes of capture, and an appellative jurisdic- 
power to pass all laws whatsoever subject to the tion in all causes in which the revenues of the 

Negative hereafter mentioned. general Government or the citizens of foreign na¬ 

il. The Assembly to consist of persons elected tions are concerned, 
by the people to serve for three years. VIII. The Legislature of the United States to 

III. The Senate to consist of persons elected to have power to institute Courts in each State for 

serve during good behaviour; their election to be the determination of all matters of general con- 
made by electors chosen for that purpose by the cern. 

people: in order to this the States to be divided IX. The Governour Senators and all officers of 

into election districts. On the death, removal or * the United States to be liable to impeachment for 
resignation of any Senator his place to be filled mal—and corrupt conduct; and upon conviction 
out of the district from which he came. to be removed from office, & disqualified for hoJd- 

IV. The supreme Executive authority of the ing any place of trust or profit—all impeachments 
United States to be vested in a Governour to be to be tried by a Court to consist of the Chief 
elected to serve during good behaviour—the elec- or Judge of the Superior Court of Law of each 
tion to be made by Electors chosen by the people State, provided such Judge shall hold his place 
in the Election Districts aforesaid— The author- during good behavior, and have a permanent sal- 
ities & functions of the Executive to be as follows: ary. 

to have a negative on all laws about to be passed, X. All laws of the particular States contrary to 
and the execution of all laws passed, to have the the Constitution or laws of the United States to be 
direction of war when authorized or begun; to utterly void; and the better to prevent such laws 
have with the advice and approbation of the Sen- being passed, the Governour or president of each 
ate the power of making all treaties; to have the state shall be appointed by the General Govern- 
sole appointment of the heads or chief officers of ment and shall have a negative upon the laws 
the departments of Finance, War and Foreign Af- about to be passed in the State of which he is 
fairs; to have the nomination of all other officers Governour or President 

(Ambassadors to foreign Nations included) sub- XL No State to have any forces land or Naval; 
ject to the approbation or rejection of the Senate; and the Militia of all the States to be under the 
to have the power of pardoning all offences except sole and exclusive direction of the United States, 
Treason; which he shall not pardon without the the officers of which to be appointed and corn- 
approbation of the Senate. missioned by them. 

Alexander Hamilton’s Plan 

(according to yates) 

. . . Examine the present confederation, and it is quate their powers^ and this must ever be the 
evident they can raise no troops nor equip vessels case when you attempt to define powers.—Some- 
before war is actually declared. They cannot thing will always be wanting. Congress, by being 
therefore take any preparatory measure before an annually elected, and subject to recall, will ever 
enemy is at your door. How unwise and made- eome with the prejudices of their states rather 
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than the good of the onion. Add therefore addi¬ 
tional powers to a body thus organized, and you 
establish a sovereignty of the worst kind, consist¬ 
ing of a single body. Where are the checks? bjpne. 
They must either prevail over the state govern¬ 
ments, or the prevalence of the state governments 
must end in their dissolution. This is a conclusive 
objection to the Jersey plan. 

Such are the insuperable objections to both 
plans: and what is to be done on this occasion? I 
confess I am at a loss. I foresee the difficulty, on 
a consolidated plan of drawing a representation 
from so extensive a continent to one place. What 
can be the inducements for gentlemen to come 
600 miles to a national legislature? The expense 
would at least amount to £ 100,000. This however 
can be no conclusive objection if it eventuates in 
an extinction of state governments. The burthen 
of the latter would be saved, and the expense then 
would not be great. State distinctions would be 
found unnecessary, and yet I confess, to carry 
government to the extremities, the state govern¬ 
ments reduced to corporations, and with very 
limited powers, might be necessary, and the ex¬ 
pense of the national government become less 
burthensome. 

Yet, I confess, I see great difficulty of drawing 
fofth a good representation. What, for example, 
will be the inducements for gentlemen of fortune 
and abilities to leave their houses and business to 
attend annually and long? It cannot be the wages; 
for these, I presume, must be small. Will not the 
power, therefore, be thrown into the hands of the 
demagogue or middling politician, who, for the 
sake of a small stipend and the hopes of advance¬ 
ment, will offer himself as a candidate, and the 
real men of weight and influence, by remaining at 
home, add strength to the state governments? I 
am at a loss to know what must be done—I de¬ 
spair that a republican form of government can 
remove the difficulties. Whatever may be my 
opinion, I would hold it however unwise to 
change that form of government. I believe the 
British government forms the best model the 
world ever produced, and such has been its prog¬ 
ress in the minds of the many, that this truth 
gradually gains ground. This government has for 
its object public strength and individual security. 
It is said with us to be unattainable. If it was once 
formed it would maintain itself. All communities 
divide themselves into the few and the many. The 
first are the rich and well born, the other the mass 
of the people. The voice of the people has been 
said to be the voice of God; and however gen¬ 
erally this maxim has been quoted and believed, it 
is not true in fact. The people are turbulent and 
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changing; they seldom judge or determine right. 
Give therefore to the first class a distinct, perm¬ 
anent share in the government. They will check 
the unsteadiness of the second, and as they cannot 
receive any advantage by a change, they there¬ 
fore will ever maintain good government. Can a 
democratic assembly, who annually revolve in the 
mass of the people, be supposed steadily to pursue 
the public good? Nothing but a permanent body 
can check the imprudence of democracy. Their 
turbulent and uncontrouling disposition requires 
checks. The senate of New-York, although chosen 
for four years, we have found to be inefficient. 
Will, on the Virginia plan, a continuance of seven 
years do it? It is admitted that you cannot have a 
good executive upon a democratic plan.. See the 
excellency of the British executive— He is placed 
above temptation— He can have no distinct inter¬ 
ests from the public welfare. Nothing short of 
such an executive can be efficient. The weak side 
of a republican government is the danger of for¬ 
eign influence. This is unavoidable, unless it is so 
constructed as to bring forward its first characters 
in its support. I am therefore for a general gov-, 
ernment, yet would wish to go the full length of * 
republican principles. 

Let one body of the legislature be constituted 
during good behaviour or life. 

Let one executive be appointed who dares ex¬ 
ecute his powers. 

It may be asked is this a republican system? It 
is strictly so, as long as they remain elective. 

And let me observe, that an executive is less 
dangerous to the liberties of the people when in 
office during life, than for seven years. 

It may be said this constitutes an elective mon¬ 
archy? Pray what is a monarchy? May not the 
governors of the respective states be considered 
in that light? But by making the executive subject 
to impeachment, the term monarchy cannot ap¬ 
ply. These elective monarchs'have produced tu¬ 
mults in Rome, and are equally dangerous to peace 
in Poland; but this cannot apply to the mode in 
which I would propose the election. Let electors 
be appointed in each of the states to elect the ex¬ 
ecutive—to consist of two branches—and I would 
give them the unlimited power of passing all laws 
without exception. The assembly to be elected for 
three years by the people in districts—the senate 
to be elected by electors to be chosen for that pur¬ 
pose by the people, and to remain in office during 
life. The executive to have the power of negativing 
all laws—to make war or peace, with the advice 
of the senate—to make treaties with their advice, 
but to have the sole direction of all military opera¬ 
tions, and to send ambassadors and appoint all 
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^nilitary officers, and to pardon all' offenders, pointed in each state to have a negative on all state 
treason excepted, unless by advice of the senate. laws. All the militia and the appointment of offi- 
O n his death or removal, the president of the cers to be under the national government. . 
Senate to officiate, with the same powers, until I confess that this plan and that from Virginia 
^•nother is elected. Supreme judicial officers to are very remote from the idea of the people. Per- 
ue appointed by the executive and the senate, haps the Jersey plan is nearest their expectation. ^ 
^The legislature to appoint courts in each state, so But the people are gradually ripening in their 
to make the state governments unnecessary opinions of government—they begin to be tired of 
’tro It. an excess of democracy—and what even is the 

All state laws to be absolutely void which con- Virginia plan, but pork still, 'with a little change 
^ravene the general laws. An officer to be ap- of the sauce . 


THE* DEBATE OVER THE CONSTITUTION 


"The Federalist, which is often regarded as 
t:he most important American contribution to 
political science, was written to defend the 
Constitution to the voting "public of the State 
of New York. New York’s ratification was 
significant and more than doubtful. Her dele¬ 
gates had been instructed to “amend” the Arti¬ 
cles of Confederation and two of them had left 
^Philadelphia when they saw that the Conven¬ 
tion was about to draft a new Constitution on 
principles radically different from the league 
of states which was established by the Articles 
of Confederation. That the combined efforts 
of Jay, Madison, and Hamilton should have 
been necessary to write the series of newspaper 
articles called The Federalist is a tribute not 
only to the importance of the state but to the 
political knowledge and literary judgment of 
her citizens. 

The Federalist is distinguished among politi¬ 
cal editorials not merely by Madison’s histori¬ 
cal learning but by the realism of Hamilton’s 
approach: society is made up of clashing in¬ 
terests; the Constitution is far from perfect, 
but politics is not geometry and political think¬ 
ing can never be entirely impartial—consider¬ 
ing the differences of opinion at the Conven¬ 
tion, its work is as good as can be expected. 
Everywhere, Hamilton’s emphasis is on the 
need for order and stability. He approves the 
veto, for instance, because “every institution 
calculated to restrain the excess of law-making 
and to keep things in the same state in which 


they happen to be at any given period is much 
more likely to do good than harm.” Govern¬ 
ment must be strong to be effective, and to be 
strong it must exert force directly on the indi¬ 
vidual. Since the legislative branch tends to 
draw power to itself, it must be counterbal¬ 
anced by an independent judiciary and an 
executive who need not look to the legislators’ 
will for his salary or tenure of office. In Madi¬ 
son’s opinion as well as in Hamilton’s, sufficient 
check on the executive is afforded by elections 
supplemented by impeachment; it is not neces¬ 
sary to limit reelection. 

Many future developments, especially the 
broad scope of judicial review, are fore¬ 
shadowed in The Federalist . In several other • 
respects, its expectations have not materialized. 
The Electoral College, which was so highly 
regarded in its time, has operated as precisely 
the party rubber-stamp the authors of The 
Federalist wished to avoid; and the impeach¬ 
ment, which was to be a national inquest into 
the conduct of public men, and so not ham¬ 
pered by the strict rules proper in ordinary 
legal cases, soon became converted into but 
another version of “due process of law.” 

The papers from The Federalist here re¬ 
printed are No. 1, which serves as the general 
introduction; No. 45, which outlines the the¬ 
ory of a Federal government, upon which the 
Constitution is based; and No. 51, which ex¬ 
pounds the theory of the separation of powers. 
The text is that of the 1818 edition. 
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gree of power was absolutely necessary for the 
purposes of the federal government, have ex¬ 
hausted themselves in a secondary inquiry into the 
possible consequences of the proposed degree of 
power to the governments of the particular States. 
But if the Union, as has been shown, be essential 
to the security of the people of America against 
foreign danger; if it be essential to their security 
against contentions and wars among the different 
States; if it be essential to guard them against those 
violent and oppressive factions which embitter the 
blessings of liberty, and against those military 
establishments which must gradually poison its 
very fountain; if, in a word, the Union be essential 
to the happiness of the people of America, is it not 
preposterous to urge as an objection to a govern¬ 
ment, without which the objects of the Union 
cannot be attained, that such a government may 
derogate from the importance of the governments 
of the individual States? Was, then, the American 
Revolution effected, was the American Confed¬ 
eracy formed, was the precious blood of thou¬ 
sands spilt, and the hard-earned substance of mil¬ 
lions lavished, not that the people of America 
should enjoy peace, liberty, and safety, but that 
the government of the individual States, that par¬ 
ticular municipal establishments, might enjoy a 
certain extent of power, and be arrayed with cer¬ 
tain dignities and attributes of sovereignty? We 
have heard of the impious doctrine in the Old 
World, that the people were made for kings, not 
kings for the people. Is the same doctrine to be 
revived in the New in another shape—that the 
solid happiness of the people is to be sacrificed to 
the views of political institutions of a different 
form? It is too early for politicians to presume 
on our forgetting that the public good, the real 
welfare of the great body of the people, is the 
supreme object to be pursued; and that no form of 
government whatever has any other value than as 
it may be fitted for the attainment of this object. 

'ur 6 ^ an ^ le conven tion adverse to the 
public happiness, my voice would be. Reject the 
plan. Were the Union itself inconsistent with the 
public happiness, it would be, Abolish the Union. 

In like manner, as far as the sovereignty of the 
States cannot be reconciled to the happiness of 
the people, the voice of every good citizen must 
be, Let the former be sacrificed to the latter. How 
tar the sacrifice is necessary, has been shown. How 
far the unsacrificed residue will be endangered 
is the question before us. 

Several important considerations have been 
touched m the course of these papers, which dis¬ 
countenance the supposition that the operation of 
the federal government will by degrees prove 


fatal to the State governments. The more I revolve 
the subject, the more fully I am persuaded that the 
balance is much more likely to be disturbed by 
the preponderancy of the last than of the first 
scale. 

We have seen, in all the examples of ancient 
and modern confederacies, the strongest tendency 
continually betraying itself in the" members to 
despoil the general government of its authority 
with a very ineffectual capacity in the latter to 
defend itself against the encroachments. Although, 
in most of these examples, the system has been so 
dissimilar from that under consideration as greatly 
to weaken any inference concerning the latter 
from the fate of the former, yet, as the States will 
retain, under the proposed Constitution, a very 
extensive portion of active sovereignty, the in¬ 
ference ought not to be wholly disregarded. In 
the Achaean league it is probable that the federal 
head had a degree and species of power which 
gave it a considerable likeness to the government 
framed by the convention. The Lycian Confeder¬ 
acy, as far as its principles and form are trans¬ 
mitted, must have borne a still greater analogy to 
it. Yet history does not inform" us that either of 
them ever degenerated, or tended to degenerate, 
into one consolidated government. On the con¬ 
trary, we know that the ruin of one of rhem pro¬ 
ceeded from the incapacity of the federal authority 
to prevent the dissensions, and finally the dis¬ 
union, of the subordinate authorities. These cases 
are the more worthy of our attention, as the ex¬ 
ternal causes by which the component parts were 
pressed together were much more numerous and 
powerful than in our case; and consequently less 
powerful liganients within would be sufficient to 
bind the members to the head, and to each 
other. 

In the feudal system, we have seen a similar pro¬ 
pensity exemplified. Notwithstanding the want of ^ 
proper sympathy in every instance between the 
local sovereigns and the people, and rhe sympathy 
m some instances between the general sovereign 
and the latter, it usually happened that the local 
sovereigns prevailed in the rivalship for encroach¬ 
ments. Had no external dangers enforced internal 
harmony and subordination, and, particularly, had 
the local sovereigns possessed the affections of the 
people, the great, kingdoms in I*'urope would at 
thi s time consist of as many independent 5 princes as 
there were formerly feudatory barons. 

The State governments will have the advantage 
of the. Federal government, whether wc compare 
them in respect to the immediate dependence of 
the one on the other; to the weight of personal in¬ 
fluence which each side will possess; to the powers 
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respectively vested in them; to the predilection 
and probable support of the people; to the dis¬ 
position^ and faculty of resisting and frustrating 
the measures of each other. 

The State governments may be regarded as 
constituent and essential parts of the federal gov¬ 
ernment; while the latter is nowise essential to the 
operation or organisation of the former. Without 
the intervention of the State legislatures, the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States cannot be elected at all. 
They must in all cases have a great share in his 
appointment, and will, perhaps, in most cases, of 
themselves determine it. The Senate will be 
elected absolutely and exclusively by the State 
legislatures. Even the House of Representatives, 
though drawn immediately from the people, will 
be chosen very much under the influence of that 
class of mert, whose influence over the people ob¬ 
tains for themselves an election intft the State 
legislatures. Thus, each of the principal branches 
of the federal government will owe its existence 
more or less to the favour of the State govern¬ 
ments, and must consequently feel a dependence, 
which is much more likely to beget a disposition 
too obsequious than too overbearing towards 
them. On the other side, the component parts of 
the State governments will in no instance be in¬ 
debted for their appointment to the direct agency 
of the federal government, and very little, if at 
all, to the local influence of its members. 

The number of individuals employed under the 
Constitution of the United States will be much 
smaller than the number employed under the 
particular States. There will consequently be less 
of personal influence on the side of the former 
than of the latter. The members of the legislative, 
executive, and judiciary departments of thirteen 
and more States, the justices of peace, officers of 
militia, ministerial officers of justice, with all the 
county, corporation, and town officers, for three 
millions and more of people, intermixed, and hav¬ 
ing particular acquaintance with every class and 
circle of people, must exceed, beyond all propor¬ 
tion, both in number and influence, those of every 
description who will be employed in the adminis¬ 
tration of the federal system. Compare the mem¬ 
bers of the three great departments of the thirteen 
States, excluding from the judiciary department 
the justices of peace, with the members of the 
corresponding departments of the single govern¬ 
ment of the Union; compare the militia officers 
of three millions of people with the military and 
marine officers of any establishment which is 
within the compass of probability, or, I may add, 
of possibility, and in this view alone, we may 
pronounce the advantage of the States to be de¬ 
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cisive. If the federal government is to have col¬ 
lectors of revenue, the State governments will 
have theirs also. And as those of the former will 
be principally on the sea-coast, and not very num¬ 
erous, whilst those of the latter will be spread over 
the face of the country, and will be very numer¬ 
ous, the advantage in this view also lies on the 
same side. It is true, that the Confederacy is to 
possess, and may exercise, the power of collecting 
internal as well as external taxes throughout the 
States; but it is probable that this power will not 
be resorted to except for supplemental purposes of 
revenue; that an option will then be given to the 
States to supply their quotas by previous collec¬ 
tions of their own; and that the eventual collec¬ 
tion, under the immediate authority of the Union, 
will generally be made by the officers, and accord¬ 
ing to the rules, appointed by the several States. 
Indeed it is extremely probable that in other in¬ 
stances, particularly in the organisation of the 
judicial power, the officers of the States will be 
clothed with the correspondent authority of the 
Union. Should it happen, however, that separate 
collectors of internal revenue should be appointed 
under the federal government, the influence of 
the whole number would not bear a comparison 
with that of the multitude of State officers in the 
opposite scale. Within every district to which a 
federal collector would be allotted, there would 
not be less than thirty or forty, or even more, 
officers of different descriptions, and many of 
them persons of character and weight, whose in¬ 
fluence would lie on the side of the State. 

The powers delegated by the proposed Consti¬ 
tution to the federal government are few and de¬ 
fined. Those which are to remain in the State 
governments are numerous and indefinite. The 
former will be exercised principally on external 
objects, as war, peace, negotiation, and foreign 
commerce; with which last the power of taxation 
will, for the most part, be connected. The powers 
reserved to the several States will extend to all the 
objects which, in the ordinary course of affairs, 
concern the lives, liberties, and properties of the 
people, and the internal order, improvement, and 
prosperity of the State. 

The operations of the federal government will 
be most extensive and important in times of war 
and danger; those of the State governments, in 
times of peace and security. As the former periods 
will probably bear a small proportion to the latter, 
the State governments will here enjoy another 
advantage over the federal government. The more 
adequate, indeed, the federal powers may be ren¬ 
dered to the national defence, the less frequent 
will be those scenes of danger which might favour 
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their ascendancy over the governments of the par¬ 
ticular States. 

If the new Constitution be examined with ac¬ 
curacy and candour, it will be found that the 
change which it proposes consists much less in the 
addition of new powers to the Union, than in the 
invigoration of its original powers. The regula¬ 
tion of commerce, it is true, Is a ijew power; but 
that seems to be an addition which few oppose, 
and from which no apprehensions are entertained. 
The powers relating to war and peace, armies and 
fleets, treaties and finance, with the other more 
considerable powers, are all vested in the existing 
Congress by the articles of Confederation. The 
proposed change does not enlarge these powers; 
it only substitutes a more effectual mode of ad¬ 
ministering them. The change relating to taxation 
may be regarded as the most important; and yet 
the present Congress have as complete authority 


to require of the States indefinite supplies of 
money for the common defence and general wel¬ 
fare as the future Congress will have to require 
them of individual citizens; and the latter 1 will be 
no more bound than the States themselves have 
been to pay the quotas respectively taxed on them. 
Had the States complied punctually with the 
articles of Confederation, or could their com¬ 
pliance have been enforced by as peaceable means 
as may* be used with success towards single per¬ 
sons, our past experience is very far from coun¬ 
tenancing an opinion that the State governments 
would have lost their constitutional powers, and 
have gradually undergone an entire consolidation. 
To maintain that such an event would have en¬ 
sued, would be to say at once that the existence 
of the State governments is incompatible with any 
system whatever that accomplishes the essential 
purposes o& the Union. 


The Federalist , No. 

BY HAMILTON OR MADISON 


To WHAT expedient, then, shall we finally resort, 
for maintaining in practice the necessary partition 
of power among the several departments, as laid 
down in the Constitution? The only answer that 
can be given is, that as all these exterior provisions 
are found to be inadequate, the defect must be 
supplied, by so contriving the interior structure of 
the government as that its several constituent parts 
may, by their mutual relations, be the means of 
keeping each other In their proper places. With¬ 
out presuming to undertake a full development of 
this important idea, I will hazard a few general 
observations, which may perhaps place it in a 
clearer light, and enable us to form a more correct 
judgment of the principles and structure of the 
government planned by the convention. 

In order to lay a due foundation for that sepa¬ 
rate and distinct exercise of the different powers 
of government, which to a certain extent is ad¬ 
mitted on all hands to be essential t© the preserva¬ 
tion of liberty, it is evident that each department 
should have a will of its own; and consequently 
should be so constituted that the members of each 
should have as little agency as possible in the ap¬ 
pointment of the members of the others. Were 
this principle rigorously adhered to, it would re¬ 
quire that all the appointments for the supreme 
executive, legislative, and judiciary magistracies 
should be drawn from the same fountain of au¬ 
thority, the people, through channels having no 
communication whatever with one another. Per¬ 


haps such a plan of constructing the several de¬ 
partments would be less difficult in practice than 
it may in contemplation appear. Some difficulties, 
however, and some additional expense would at¬ 
tend the execution of it. Some deviations, there¬ 
fore, from the principle must be admitted. In the 
constitution of the judiciary department in par¬ 
ticular, it might be inexpedient to insist rigorously 
on the principle: first, because peculiar qualifica¬ 
tions being essential in the members, the primary 
consideration ought to be to select that mode of 
choice which best secures these qualifications; 
secondly, because the permanent tenure by which 
the appointments are held in that department must 
soon destroy all sense of dependence on the au¬ 
thority conferring them. 

It is equally evident, that the members of each 
department should be as little dependent as possi¬ 
ble on those of the others, for the emoluments, an¬ 
nexed to their offices. Were the executive magis¬ 
trate, or the judges, not independent of the legisla¬ 
ture in this particular, their independence in every 
other would be merely nominal. 

But the great security against a gradual concen¬ 
tration of the several powers in the same depart¬ 
ment, consists in giving to those who administer 
each department the necessary constitutional 
means and personal motives to resist encroach¬ 
ments of the others. The provision for defence 
must in this, as in all other cases, be made com¬ 
mensurate to the danger of attack. Ambition must 
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be made to counteract ambition. The interest of 
the man must be connected with the constitutional 
rights of the place. It may be a reflection on hu¬ 
man nature that such devices should be necessary 
to control the abuses of government. But what is 
government itself but the greatest of all reflections 
on human nature? If men were angels, no govern¬ 
ment would be necessary. If angels were to gov¬ 
ern men, neither external nor internal controls on 
government would be necessary. In framing a 
government which is to be administered by men 
over men, the great difficulty lies in this: you 
must first enable the government to control the 
governed; and in the next place oblige it to con¬ 
trol itself. A dependence on the people is, no 
doubt, the primary control on the government; 
but experience has taught mankind the necessity 
of auxiliary precautions. 

This policy of supplying, by opposite and rival 
interests, the defect of better motives, might be 
traced through the whole system of human affairs, 
private as well as public. We see it particularly 
displayed in all the subordinate distributions of 
power, where the constant aim is to divide and 
arrange the several offices in such a manner as 
that each may be a check on the other—that the 
private interest of every individual may be a senti¬ 
nel over the public rights. These inventions of 
prudence cannot be less requisite in the distribu¬ 
tion of the supreme powers of the State. 

But it is not possible to give to each department 
an equal power of self-defence. In republican 
government, the legislative authority necessarily 
predominates. The remedy for this inconveniency 
is to divide the legislature into different branches ; s 
and to render them, by different modes of election 
and different principles of action, as little con¬ 
nected with each other as the nature of their com¬ 
mon functions and their common dependence on 
the society will admit. It may even be necessary 
to guard against dangerous encroachments by still 
further precautions. As the weight of the legisla¬ 
tive authority requires that it should be thus di¬ 
vided, the weakness of the executive may require, 
on the other hand, that it should be fortified. An 
absolute negative on the legislature appears, at 
first view, to be the natural defence with which 
the executive magistrate should be armed. But 
perhaps it would be neither altogether safe nor 
alone sufficient. On ordinary occasions it might 
not be exerted with the requisite firmness, and 
on extraordinary occasions it might be perfidi¬ 
ously abused. May not this defect of an absolute 
negative be supplied by some qualified connection 
between this weaker department and the weaker 
branch of the stronger department, by which the 
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latter may be led to support the constitutional 
rights of the former, without being too & much 
detached from the rights of its own department? 

If the principles on which these observations are 
founded be just, as I persuade myself they are, and 
they be applied as a criterion to the several State 
constitutions, and to the federal Constitution, it 
will be found that if the latter does not perfectly 
correspond, with them, the former are infinitely 
less able to bear such a test. 

There are, moreover, two considerations par¬ 
ticularly applicable to the federal system of 
America, which place that system in a very in¬ 
teresting point of view. 

First. In a single republic all the power sur¬ 
rendered by the people is submitted to the admin¬ 
istration of a single government; and the usur¬ 
pations are guarded against by a division of the 
government into distinct and separate depart¬ 
ments. In the compound republic of America, the 
power surrendered by the people is first divided 
between two distinct governments, and then the 
portion allotted to each subdivided among dis¬ 
tinct and separate departments. Hence a double 
security arises to the rights of the people. The 
different governments will control each other, at 
the same time that each will be controlled by itself. 

Second. It is of great importance in a republic 
not only to guard the society against the oppres¬ 
sion of its rulers, but to guard one part of the so¬ 
ciety against the injustice of the other part. Dif¬ 
ferent interests necessarily exist in different classes 
of citizens. If a majority be united by a common 
interest, the rights of the minority will be insecure. 
There are but two methods of providing against 
this evil: the one by creating a will in the com¬ 
munity independent of the majority—that is, of 
the society itself; the other, by comprehending in 
the - society so many separate descriptions of 
citizens as will render an unjust combination of a 
majority of the whole very improbable, if not 
impracticable. The first method prevails in all 
governments possessing an hereditary or self- 
appointed authority. This, at best, is but a pre¬ 
carious security; because a power independent 
of the society may as well espouse the unjust views 
of the major, as the rightful interests of the minor 
party, and may possibly be turned against both 
parties. The second method will be exemplified 
in the federal republic of the United States. Whilst 
all authority in it will be derived from and de¬ 
pendent on the society, the society itself will be 
broken into so many parts, interests, and classes 
of citizens, that the rights of individuals, or of 
the minority, will be in little danger from in¬ 
terested combinations of the majority. In a free 
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government the security for civil rights must be 
the same as that for religious rights. It consists in 
the one case in the multiplicity of interests, and in 
the other in the multiplicity of sects. The degree 
of security in both cases will depend on the num¬ 
ber of interests and sects; and this may be pre¬ 
sumed to depend on the extent of country and 
number of people comprehended under the same 
government. This view of the subject must par¬ 
ticularly recommend a proper federal system to 
all the sincere and considerate friends of republi¬ 
can government, since it shows that in exact pro¬ 
portion as the territory of the Union may be 
formed into more circumscribed Confederacies, 
or States, oppressive combinations of a majority 
will be facilitated; the best security, under the re¬ 
publican forms, for the rights of every class of 
citizens wijl be diminished; and consequently the 
stability and independence of some member of 
the government, the only other security, must be 
proportionally increased. Justice is the end of 
government. It is the end of civil society. It ever 
has been and ever will be pursued until it be ob¬ 
tained, or ufitil liberty be lost in the pursuit. In a 
society under the forms of which the stronger 
faction can readily unite and oppress the weaker, 
anarchy may as truly be said to reign as in a state 
of nature, where the weaker individual is not se¬ 
cured against the violence of the stronger; and as, 
in the latter state, even the stronger individuals are 
prompted, by the uncertainty of their condition, 
to submit to a government which may protect the 
weak as well as themselves; so, in the former #( state, 


will the more powerful factions or parties be 
gradually induced, by a like motive, to wish f Qr 
a government which will protect all parties, the 
weaker as well as the more powerful. It can be 
little doubted that if the State of Rhode Island 
was separated from the Confederacy and left to 
itself, the insecurity of rights under the popular 
form of government within such narrow limits 
Would be displayed by such reiterated oppressions 
of factious majorities that some power altogether 
independent of the people would soon be called 
for by the voice of the very factions whose mis¬ 
rule had proved the necessity of it. In the extended 
republic of the United Stares, and among the great 
variety of interests, parties, and sects which it 
embraces, a coalition of a majority of the whole 
society could seldom take place on any other prin¬ 
ciples than those of justice and the general good; 
whilst there being thus less danger to a minor 
from the will of a major party, there must be less 
pretext, also, to provide for the security of the 
former, bv introducing into the government a will 
not dependent on the latter, or, in other words, 
a will independent of the society itself. It; is no less 
certain than it is important, notwithstanding the 
contrary opinions which have been entertained, 
that the larger the society, provided it lie within 
a practical sphere, the more duly capable it will 
be of self-government. And happily for th6 re¬ 
publican cause, the practicable spite re may be 
carried to a very great extent by a judicious 
modification and mixture of the federal princi¬ 
ple. 


RICHARD HENRY LEE 


When the Convention’s draft of a Constitu¬ 
tion was presented to Virginia for ratification, 
one of its outstanding opponents was Richard 
Henry Lee (1732-1794), author of The Fed¬ 
eral Farmer. Lee, member of a leading Virginia 
family, had opposed the British from the Stamp 
Act through the Second Continental Congress. 
He helped unite the separate committees of 
correspondence in 1773; pressed for vigorous 
measures in the First Continental Congress; 
and was one of the earliest advocates of inde¬ 
pendence as a means to secure foreign alliances. 
He urged Virginia to adopt her resolutions 
calling for independence in May, 1776, and 
moved a Declaration of Independence by the 
United States on June seventh. Lee served in 


the Revolutionary Congress until 1780, when 
he returned to Virginia. 

Lee argues against the Constitution as a 
coup d'etat, holding that it exceeds the Con¬ 
vention’s powers ami is being pushed by peo¬ 
ple who were using fear of violence, such as 
Shays’s rebellion, ro hurrv the country into 
acceptance. The Constitution aims to eliminate 
the states in favor of a “consolidated” govern¬ 
ment of indefinite powers. Those powers are 
too broadly granted to permit any government 
to be both free and strong in an area so great 
as that which reaches from Canada to Florida 
and from the Atlantic to the banks of the Mis¬ 
sissippi. Furthermore, certain rights are insuf¬ 
ficiently protected, especially trial by jury, 
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for the “few and well-born” whom Mr. Adams 
trusts are, “in judicial decisions as well as legis¬ 
lative, general^ disposed, and very naturally, 
too, to favour those of their own description.” 
The entire Constitution is a transfer of power 
from the many to the few, so arranged that 
amendment will be virtually impossible. 
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The full title of Lee’s work is Observations 
Leading to a Fair Examination of the System of 
Government Proposed by the Convention. 
... In a Series of Letters from the Federal 
Farmer to the Republican (New York, 1787). 
The selection is reprinted from the original 
edition. 


Letters of a Federal Farmer 


BY RICHARD 

Letter V 

Thus I have examined the federal constitution as 
far as a few days leisure would permit. It opens to 
my mind a new scene; instead of seeing powers 
cautiously lodged in the hands of numerous legis¬ 
lators, and many magistrates, we see all important 
powers collecting in one centre, where a few men 
will possess them almost at discretion. And in¬ 
stead of checks in the formation of the govern¬ 
ment, to secure the rights of the people against the 
usurpations of those they appoint to govern, we 
are to understand the equal division of lands 
among our people, and the strong arm furnished 
them by nature and situation, are fo secure them 
against those usurpations. If there are advantages 
in the equal division of our lands, and the strong 
and* manly habits of our people, we ought to 
establish governments calculated to give duration 
to them, and not governments which never can 
work naturally, till that equality of property, and 
those free and manly habits shall be destroyed; 
these evidently are not the natural basis of the pro¬ 
posed constitution. No man of reflection, and 
skilled in the science of government, can suppose 
these will move on harmoniously together for 
ages, or even for fifty years. As to the little cir¬ 
cumstances commented upon, by some writers, 
with applause—as the age of a representative, of 
the president, &c.—they have, in my mind, no 
weight in the general tendency of the system. 

There are, however, in my opinion, many good 
things in the proposed system. It is founded on 
elective principles, and the deposits of 1 power in 
different hands, is essentially right. The guards 
against those evils we have experienced in some 
states in legislation are valuable indeed; but the 
value of every feature in this system is vastly less¬ 
ened for the want of that one important feature 
in a free government, a representation of the peo¬ 
ple. Because we have sometimes abused democ- 
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racy, I am not among those men who think a 
democratic branch a nuisance; which branch shall 
be sufficiently numerous to admit some of the best 
informed men of each order in the community 
into administration of government. 

While the radical defects in the proposed sys¬ 
tem are not so soon discovered, some temptations 
to each state, and to many classes of men x to adopt 
it, are very visible. It uses the democratic language 
of several of the state constitutions, particularly 
that of Massachusetts; the eastern states will re¬ 
ceive advantages so far as the regulation of trade, 
by a bare majority, is committed to it; Connecti¬ 
cut and New Jersey will receive their share of a 
general impost; The middle states will re¬ 
ceive the advantages surrounding the seat of gov¬ 
ernment; The southern states will receive protec¬ 
tion, and have their negroes represented in the 
legislature, and large back countries will soon 
have a.majority in it. This system promises a large 
field of employment to military gentlemen, and 
gentlemen of the law; and in case the government 
shall be executed without convulsions, it will af¬ 
ford security to creditors, to the clergy, salary¬ 
men and others depending on money payments. 
So far as the system promises justice and reason¬ 
able advantages, in these respects, it ought to be 
supported by all honest men; but whenever it 
promises unequal and improper advantages to any 
particular states, or orders of men, it ought to be 
opposed. 

I have, in the course of these letters observed, 
that there are many good things in the proposed 
constitution, and I have endeavored to point out 
many important defects in it. I have admitted that 
we want a federal system—that we have a system 
presented, which, with several alterations may be 
made a tolerable good one—I have admitted there 
is a well founded uneasiness among creditors and 
mercantile men. In this situation of things, you 
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ask me what I think ought to be done? My opinion 
in this case is only the opinion of an individual, 
and so far only as it corresponds with the opinions 
of the honest and substantial part of the com¬ 
munity, is it entitled to consideration. Though I 
am fully satisfied that the state conventions ought 
most seriously to direct their exertions to altering 
and amending the system proposed before they 
shall adopt it—yet I have not sufficiently examined 
the subject, or formed an opinion, how far it will 
Jbe practicable for those conventions to carry their 
amendments. As to the idea, that it will be in vain 
for those conventions to attempt* amendments, it 
cannot be admitted; it is impossible to say whether 
they can or not until the attempt shall be made; 
and when it shall be determined, by experience, 
that the conventions cannot agree in amendments, 
it will then be an important question before the 
people of the United States, whether they will 
adopt or not the system proposed in its present 
form. This subject of consolidating the states is 
new: and because forty or fifty men have agreed 
in a system, to suppose the good sense.of this 
country, an enlightened nation, must adopt it 
without examination, and though in a state of pro¬ 
found peace, without endeavouring to amend 
those parts they perceive are defective, dangerous 
to freedom, and destructive of the valuable prin¬ 
ciples of republican government—is truly humili¬ 
ating. It is true there may be danger in delay; but 
there is danger in adopting the system in its pres¬ 
ent form; and I see the danger in either case will 
arise principally from the conduct and views of 
two very unprincipled parties in the United 
States—two fires, between which the honest and 
substantial people have long found themselves 
situated. One party is composed of little insur¬ 
gents, men in debt, who want no law, and who 
want a share of the property of others; these are 
called levellers, Shayites, &c. The other party is 
composed of a few, but more dangerous men, with 
their servile dependents; these avariciously grasp 
at all power and property; you may discover in all 
the actions of these men, an evident dislike to 
free and equal government, and they will go 
systematically to work jto change, essentially, the 
forms of government in this country; these are 

called aristocrats, m-ites, &c. &c. Between these 

two parties is the weight of the community; the 
men of middling property, men not in debt on 
the one hand, and men, on the other, content with 
republican governments, and not aiming at im¬ 
mense fortunes, offices, and power. In 1786, the 
little insurgents, the levellers, came forth, invaded 
the rights of others, and attempted to establish 
governments according to their wills. Their move¬ 


ments evidently gave encouragement to the other 
party, which, in 1787, has taken the political field,~ 
and with its fashionable dependants, and the 
tongue and the pen, is endeavoring to establish in 
a great haste, a politer kind of government. These 
two parties, which will probably be opposed or 
united as it may suit their interests and views, are 
really insignificant, compared with the solid, free, 
and independent part of the community. It is not 
my intention to suggest, that either of these par¬ 
ties, and the real friends of the proposed constitu¬ 
tion, are the same men. The fact is, these aristo¬ 
crats support and hasten the adoption of the pro¬ 
posed constitution, merely because they think it 
is a stepping stone to their favorite object. I think 
I am well founded in this idea; I think the general 
politics of these men support it, as well as the com¬ 
mon observation among them, That the proffered 
plan is the best that can be got at present, it will do 
for a few years, and lead to something better. The 
sensible and judicious part of the community will 
carefully weigh all these circumstances; they will 
view the late convention as a respectable body of 
men—America probably never will see an assem¬ 
bly of men, of a like number, more respectable. 
But the members of the convention met without 
knowing the sentiments of one man in ten thou¬ 
sand in these states respecting the new ground 
taken. Their doings are but the first attempts in 
the .most important scene ever opened. Though 
each individual in the state conventions will not, 
probably, be so respectable as each individual in 
the federal convention, yet as the state conven¬ 
tions will probably consist of fifteen hundred or 
two thousand men of abilities, and versed in 
the science of government, collected from all 
parts of the community and from all orders of 
men, it must be acknowledged that the weight of 
respectability will be in them—In them will be 
collected the solid sense and the real political 
character of the country. Being revisers of the 
subject, they will possess peculiar advantages. To 
say that these conventions ought not to attempt, 
coolly and deliberately, the revision of the system, 
or that they cannot amend it, is very foolish or 
very assuming. If these conventions, after examin¬ 
ing the system, adopt it, I shall be perfectly satis¬ 
fied, and wish to see men make the administration 
of the government an equal blessing to all orders 
of men. I believe the great body of our people to 
be virtuous and friendly to good government, to 
the protection of liberty and property; and it is 
the duty of all good men, especially of those who 
are placed as sentinels to guard their rights—it is 
their duty to examine into the prevailing politics 
of parties, and to disclose them—while they avoid 
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exciting undue suspicions, to lay facts before the 
people, which will enable them to form a proper 
judgment. Men who wish the people of this coun¬ 
try to determine for themselves, and deliberately 
to fit the government to their situation, must feel 
some degree of indignation at those attempts to 
hurry the adoption of a system, and to shut the 
door against examination. The very attempts cre¬ 
ate suspicions, that those who make them have 
secret views, or see some defects in the system, 
which, in the hurry of affairs, they expect will 
escape the eye of a free people. 

What can be the views of those gentlemen in 
Pennsylvania, who precipitated decisions on this 
subject? What can be the views of those gentle¬ 
men in Boston, who countenanced the Printers in 
shutting up the press against a fair and free in¬ 
vestigation of this important system in the usual 
way. The members of the convention have done 

their duty-why should some of them fly to 

their states—almost forget a propriety of be¬ 
haviour, and precipitate measures for the adoption 
of a system of their own making? I confess can¬ 
didly, when I consider these circumstances in con¬ 
nection with the unguarded parts of the system 
I have mentioned, I feel disposed to proceed with 
very great caution, and to pay more attention 
than usual to the conduct of particular characters. 
If the constitution presented be a good one, it 
will stand the test with a well informed people: all 
are agreed that there shall be state conventions 
to examine it; and we ’ must believe it will be 
adopted, unless we suppose it is a bad one, or that 
those conventions will make false divisions re¬ 
specting it. I admit improper measures are taken 
against the adoption of the system as well for it 

-all who object to the plan proposed ought 

to point out the defects objected to, and to 
propose those amendments with which they can 
accept it, or to propose some other system of gov¬ 
ernment, that the public mind may be known, 
and that we may be brought to agree in some 
system of government, to strengthen and execute 
the present, or to provide a substitute. I consider 
the field of enquiry just opened, and that we are 
to look to the state conventions for ultimate de¬ 
cisions on the subject before us; it is not to be 
presumed, that they will differ about small amend¬ 
ments, and lose a system when they shall have 
made it substantially good; but touching the es¬ 
sential amendments, it is to be presumed the sev¬ 
eral conventions will pursue the most rational 
measures to agree in and obtain them; and such 
defects as they shall discover and not remove, 
they will probably notice, keep them in view as 
the ground work of future amendments, and in 
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the firm and manly language which every free 
people ought to use, will suggest to those who may 
hereafter administer the government, that it is 
their expectation, that the system will be so organ¬ 
ized by legislative acts, and the government so 
administered, as to render those defects as little 
injurious as possible. Our countrymen are entitled 
to an honest and faithful government; to a govern¬ 
ment of laws and not of men; and also to one of 
their chusing—as a citizen of the country, I wish 
to see these objects secured, and licentious, assum¬ 
ing, and overbearing men restrained; if the consti¬ 
tution or social compact be vague and unguarded, 
then we depend wholly upon the prudence, wis¬ 
dom and moderation of those who manage the 
affairs of government; or on what, probably, is 
equally uncertain and precarious, the success of 
the people oppressed by the abuse of government, 
in receiving it from the hands of those who abuse 
it, and placing it in the hands of those who will 
use it well. 

In every point of view, therefore, in which I 
have been able, as yet, to contemplate this subject, 
I can discern but one rational mode of proceed¬ 
ing relative to it: and that is to examine it with 
freedom and candour, to have state conventions 
some months hence, which shall examine coolly 
every article, clause, and word in the system pro¬ 
posed, and to adopt it with such amendments as 
they shall think fit. How far the state conventions 
ought to pursue the mode prescribed by the fed¬ 
eral^ convention of adopting or rejecting the plan 
in toto, I leave it to them to determine. Our ex¬ 
amination of the subject hitherto has been rather 
of a general nature. The republican characters in 
the several states, who wish to make this plan more 
adequate to security of liberty and property, and 
to the duration of the principles of a free govern¬ 
ment, will, no doubt, collect their opinions to cer¬ 
tain points, and accurately define those alter¬ 
ations and amendments they wish; if it shall be 
found they essentially disagree in them, the con¬ 
ventions will then be able to determine whether 
to adopt the plan as it is, or what will be proper 
to be done. 

Under these impressions, and keeping in view 
the improper and unadvisable lodgment of powers 
in the general government, organized as it at 
present is, touching internal taxes, armies and mi¬ 
litia, the elections of its own members, causes be¬ 
tween citizens of different states, &c. and the want 
of a more perfect bill of rights, &c. I drop the 
subject for the present, and when I shall have 
leisure to revise and correct my ideas respecting 
it, and to collect into points the opinions of those 
who wish to make the system more secure and 
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safe, perhaps I may proceed to point out particu¬ 
larly for your consideration, the amendments 
which ought to be ingrafted into this system, not 
only in conformity to my own, but the deliberate 
opinions of others—you will with me perceive, 
that the objections to the plan proposed may, by 
a more leisure examination be set in a stronger 
point of view, especially the important one, that 
there is no substantial representation of the people 
provided for in a government in which the most 
essential powers, even as to the internal policy of 
the country, is proposed to be lodged. 

I think the honest and substantial part of the 


community will wish to see this system altered 
permanency and consistency given to the const:!J 
tution we shall adopt; and therefore they will 
anxious to apportion the powers to the features 
and organizations of the government, and to See 
abuse in the exercise of power more effectually 
guarded against. It is suggested, that state officers 
from interested motives will oppose the constitxaJ 

tion presented -1 see no reason for this, their 

places in general will not he effected, but new 
openings to offices and places of profit must evi¬ 
dently be made by the adoption of the constitu¬ 
tion in its present form. 


THE BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 


With the revolutionary debt of Congress 
funded at par and the debts of the states as¬ 
sumed by the Federal government, Hamilton 
launched upon his second great project: the 
establishment of a national bank. His leading 
hope for such an institution was that it would 
increase the capital available for the country’s 
enterprise. Secondarily, since part of the sub¬ 
scription to the bank’s capital was to be paid 
in public “stock,” or bonds, United States 
securities would have an increased value to the 
financial community. For the rest, the Bank 
of the United States was to do a general 
banking business and* particularly, was to 
act as fiscal agent for the United States Treas¬ 
ury. 

When Hamilton offered his plan for a Bank 
to be chartered by Congress, President Wash¬ 
ington asked the opinjon of his Attorney Gen¬ 
eral, Edmund Randolph, as well as that of his 
Secretary of State, Thomas Jefferson. He 
wrote, in February, 1791, that Randolph de¬ 
nied the power of Congress to establish such 
an institution. On similar legalistic grounds, 
Jefferson objected to Hamilton’s project: the 


Constitution created a government of limited, 
powers, and the grant was to he strictly inter¬ 
preted. 

After some delay, Hamilton countered Jef¬ 
ferson’s arguments in a report which insisted 
that, whatever the nature of the government 
established bv the Constitution, that govern¬ 
ment had the right to all the instruments 
“necessary and proper” for carrying out the 
powers assigned to it. I lere, in a remarkably 
able state paper, Hamilton expounds the the¬ 
ory of “implied powers,” a theory which was 
to serve as the basis for Marshall’s defense of 
the broad rights of the Federal government. 
Jefferson's opinion was written on February 
15, 1791; Hamilton's on February 23, 1791. 
Washington, following Hamilton's lead, signed 
the act for the creation of the Bank two days 
later. 

The text of thy Jefferson opinion is reprinted 
from The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. 
H. E. Bergh, Vol. Ill (Washington, 1:907). 
The text of the Hamilton opinion is reprinted 
from The Works of Alexander Hamilton, ed. 
J. C Hamilton, Vol 1 (New York, 1H10), 


Opinion against the Constitutionality of a National Bank 


BY THOMAS 

The bill for establishing a National Bank under¬ 
takes among other things:— 

n To form the subscribers into a corporation. 


JEFFERSON 

2. To enable them in their corporate capacities 
to receive grants of land; and so far is against trhe 
laws of Mortmain. 
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3. To make alien subscribers capable of holding 
lands; and so far is against the laws of alienage, 

4. To transmit these lands, on the death of a 
proprietor, to a certain line of successors; and so 
far changes the course of Descents. 

5. To put the lands out of the reach of forfei¬ 
ture or escheat; and so far is against the laws of 
Forfeiture and Escheat. 

6. To transmit personal chattels to successors 
in a certain line; and so far is against the laws of 
Distribution . 

7. To give them the sole and exclusive right of 
banking under the national authority; and so far 
is against the laws of Monopoly. 

8. To communicate to them a power to make 
laws paramount to the laws of the States; for so 
they must be construed, to protect the institution 
from the control of the State legislatures; and so, 
probably, they will be construed. 

I consider the foundation of jhe Constitution 
as laid on this ground: That “all powers not dele¬ 
gated to the United States, by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States or to the people.” To take a single 
step beyond the-boundaries thus specially drawn 
around the powers of Congress, is to take posses¬ 
sion® of a boundless field of power, no longer 
susceptible of any definition. 

The incorporation of a bank, and the powers 
assumed by this bill, have not, in my opinion, been 
delegated to the United States, by the Constitu¬ 
tion. . 

L They are not among the powers especially 
enumerated: for these are: 1st. A power to lay 
taxes for the purpose of paying the debts of the 
United States; but no debt is paid by this bill, nor 
any tax laid. Were it a bill to raise money, its 
origination in the Senate would condemn it by the 
Constitution. 

2d. “To borrow money.” But this bill neither 
borrows money nor ensures the borrowing it. 
The proprietors of the bank will be just as free 
as any other money holders, to lend or not to 
lend their money to the public. The operation 
proposed in the bill, first, to lend them two mil¬ 
lions, and then to borrow them back again, can¬ 
not change the nature of the latter act, which will 
still be a payment, and not a loan, call it by what 
name you please. 

3d. To “regulate commerce with foreign na¬ 
tions, and among the States, and with the Indian 
tribes.” To erect a bank, and to regulate com¬ 
merce, are very different acts. He who erects a 
bank, creates a subject of commerce in its bills; 
so does he who makes a bushel of wheat, or digs 
a dollar out of the mines; yet neither of these per- 
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sons regulates commerce thereby. To make a 
thing which may be bought and sold, is not to 
prescribe regulations for buying and selling. Be¬ 
sides, if this was an exercise of the power of regu¬ 
lating commerce, it would be void, as extending 
as much to the internal commerce of every State, 
as to its external. For the power given to Congress 
by the Constitution does not extend to the in¬ 
ternal regulation of the commerce of a State, 
(that is to say of the commerce between citizen 
and citizen,) which remain exclusively with its 
own legislature; but to its external commerce only, 
that is to say, its commerce with another State, 
or with foreign nations, or with the Indian tribes. 
Accordingly the bill does not propose the measure 
as a regulation of trade, but as “productive of con¬ 
siderable advantages to trade.” Still less are these 
powers covered by any other of the special enum¬ 
erations. 

II. Nor are they within either of the general 
phrases, which are the two following:— 

1. To lay taxes to provide for the general wek" 
fare of the United States, that is to say, “to lay 
taxes for the purpose of providing for the general 
welfare.” For the laying of taxes is the power , 
and the general welfare the purpose for which the 
power is to be exercised. They are not to lay taxes 
ad libitwn for any purpose they please; but only 
to pay the debts or provide for the welfare of the 
Union . In like manner, they are not to do anything 
they please to provide for the general welfare, but 
only to lay taxes for that purpose. To consider 
the latter phase, not as describing the purpose of 
the first, but as giving a distinct and independent 
power to do any act they please, which might be 
for the good of the Union, would render all the 
preceding and subsequent enumerations of power 
completely useless. 

It would reduce the whole instrument to a single 
phrase, that of instituting a Congress with power 
to do whatever would be for the good of >the 
United States; and, as they would be the sole 
judges of the good or evil, it would be also a 
power to do whatever evil they please. 

It is an established rule of construction where 
a phrase will bear either of two meanings, to give 
it that which will allow some meaning to the other 
parts of the instrument, and not that which would 
render all the others useless. Certainly no such 
universal power was meant to be given them. It 
was intended to lace them up straitly within the 
enumerated powers, and those without which, as 
means, these powers could not be carried into ef¬ 
fect. It is known that the very power now proposed 
as a means was rejected as an end by the Conven¬ 
tion which formed the Constitution. A proposi- 
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tion was made to them to authorize Congress to 
open canals, and an amendatory one to empower 
them to incorporate. But the whole was rejected, 
and one of the reasons for rejection urged in de¬ 
bate was, that then they would have a power to 
erect a bank, which would render the great cities, 
where there were prejudices and jealousies on 
the subject, adverse to the reception of the Consti¬ 
tution. 

2. The second general phrase is, “to make all 
laws necessary and proper for carrying into exe¬ 
cution the enumerated powers.” But they can all 
be carried into execution without a bank. A bank 
therefore is not necessary, and consequently not 
authorized by this phrase. 1 

It has been urged that a bank will give great 
facility or convenience in the collection of taxes. 
Suppose this were true: yet the Constitution al¬ 
lows only the means which are “ necessary ” not 
those which are merely “convenient” for effecting 
the enumerated powers. If such a latitude of con¬ 
struction be allowed to this phrase as to give any 
non-enumerated power, it will go to every one, 
for there is not one which ingenuity may not tor¬ 
ture into a convenience in some instance or other, 
to some one of so long a list of enumerated pow¬ 
ers. It would swallow up all the delegated powers, 
and reduce the whole to one power, as before 
observed. Therefore it was that the Constitution 
restrained them to the necessary means, that is to 
say, to those means without which the grant of 
power would be nugatory. 

But let us examine this convenience and see 
what it is. The report on this subject, page 3, states 
the only general convenience to be, the prevent¬ 
ing the transportation and re-transportation of 
money between the States and the treasury (for I 
pass over the increase of circulating medium, as¬ 
cribed to it as a want, and which, according to 
my ideas of paper money, is clearly a demerit)* 
Every State will have to pay a sum of tax money 
into the treasury; and the treasury will have to 
pay, in every State, a part of the interest on the 
public debt, and salaries to the officers of govern¬ 
ment resident in that State. In most of the States 
there will be a surplus of tax money to come up 
to the seat of government for the officers residing 
there. The payments of interest and salary in each 
State may be made by treasury orders on the 
State collector. This will take up the great export 
of the money he has collected in his State, and 
consequently prevent the great mass of it from 
being drawn out of the State. If there be a balance 
of commerce in favor of that State against the one 
in which the government resides, the surplus of 
taxes will be remitted by the bills of exchange 


drawn for that commercial balance. And so it 
must be if there was a bank. But if there be no 
balance of commerce, either direct or circuitous, 
all the banks in the world could not bring up the 
surplus of taxes, but in the form of money. Treas¬ 
ury orders then, and bills of exchange may pre¬ 
vent the displacement of the main mass of the 
money collected, without the aid of any bank; 
and where these fail, it cannot be prevented even 
with that aid. 1 

Perhaps, indeed, bank bills may be a more con¬ 
venient vehicle than treasury orders. But- a little 
difference in the degree of convenience, cannot 
constitute the necessity which the constitution 
makes the ground for assuming any non-enumer¬ 
ated power. 

Besides; the existing banks will, without a doubt, 
enter into arrangements for lending their agency, 
and the more favorable, as there will be a competi¬ 
tion among them for it; whereas the bill delivers 
us up bound to the national bank, who are free to 
refuse all arrangement, but on their own terms, 
and the public not free, on , such refusal, to em¬ 
ploy any other bank. That of Philadelphia, I be¬ 
lieve, now does this business, by their post-notes, 
which, by an arrangement with the treasury, are 
paid by any State collector to whom they are 
presented. This expedient alone suffices to pre¬ 
vent the existence of that necessity which may 
justify the assumption of a non-enumerated power 
as a means for carrying into effect an enumerated 
one. The thing may be done, and has been done, 
and well done, without this assumption; therefore, 
it does not stand on that degree of necessity which 
can honestly justify it. 4 

It may be said that a bank whose bills would 
have a currency all over the States, would be more 
convenient than one whose currency is limited to 
a single State. So it would be still more con¬ 
venient that there should be.a bank, whose bills 
should have a currency all over the world. But it 
does not follow from this superior conveniency, 
that there exists anywhere a power to establish 
such a bank; or that the world may not go on 
very well without it.' 

Can it be thought that the Constitution intended 
that for a shade or two of convenience, more or 
less. Congress should be authorized to break down 
the most ancient and fundamental laws of the 
several States; such as those against Mortmain, the 
laws of Alienage, the rules of descent, the acts of 
distribution, the laws of escheat and forfeiture, 
the laws of monopoly? Nothing but a necessity 
invincible by any other means, can justify such 
a prostitution of laws, which constitute the pillars 
of our whole system of jurisprudence. Will Con- 
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gress be too straitlaced to carry the Constitution 
into honest effect, unless they may pass over the 
foundation-laws of the State, government for the 
slightest convenience of theirs? 

The negative of the President is the shield pro¬ 
vided by the Constitution to protect against the 
invasions of the legislature: i. The right of the 
Executive. 2. Of the Judiciary. 3. Of the States 
and State legislatures. The present is the case of a 
right remaining exclusively with the States, and 
consequently one of those intended by the Con¬ 
stitution to be placed under its protection. 
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It must be added, however, that unless the Presi¬ 
dent’s mind on a view of everything which is 
urged for and against this bill, is tolerably clear 
that it is unauthorized by the Constitution; if the 
pro and the con hang so even as to balance his 
judgment, a just respect for the wisdom of the 
legislature would naturally decide the balance in 
favor of their opinion. It is chiefly for cases where 
they are clearly misled by error, ambition, or in¬ 
terest, that the Constitution has placed a check in 
the negative of the President. 


On the Constitutionality of a National Bank 

BY ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


. . . If it would be necessary to bring proof to 
a proposition so clear, as that which affirms that ■ 
the powers of the federal government, as to its 
objects, were sovereign, there is a clause of the 
Constitution which would be decisive. It is that 
which declares that the Constitution, and the laws 
of the United States made in pursuance of it, . . . 
shall be the supreme law of the land. The power 
which can create a supreme law of the land, in 
any case, is doubtless sovereign as to such case. 

This general and indisputable" principle puts at 
once an end to the -abstract question, whether the 
United States have power to erect a corporation; 
that is to say, to give a legal or artificial capacity 
to one or more persons, distinct from the natural. 
For it is unquestionably incident to sovereign 
power to erect corporations, and consequently to 
that of the United States, in relation to the objects 
entrusted to the management of the govern¬ 
ment. . . . 

It is not denied that there are implied as well as 
express powers, and that the former are as effectu¬ 
ally delegated as the latter. And for the sake of 
accuracy it shall be mentioned, that there is an¬ 
other class of powers, which may be properly 
denominated resulting powers. . . . 

It is conceded that implied powers are to be 
considered as delegated equally with express ones. 
Then it follows, that as a power of erecting a 
corporation may as well be implied as any other 
thing, it may as well be employed as an instru¬ 
ment or mean of carrying into execution any of 
the specified powers, as any other instrument or 
mean whatever. The only question must be, in 
this, as in every other case, whether the mean to 
be employed, or in this instance, the corporation 
to be erected, has a natural relation to any of the 
acknowledged objects or lawful ends of the gov¬ 


ernment. Thus a corporation may not be erected 
by Congress for superintending the police of the 
city of Philadelphia, because they are not author¬ 
ized to regulate the police of that city. But one 
may be erected in relation to the collection of 
taxes, or to the trade with foreign countries, or ta 
the trade between the States, or with the Indian 
tribes; because it is the province of the federal 
government to regulate those objects and because 
it is incident to a general sovereign or legislative 
power to regulate a thing, to employ all the means 
which relate to its regulation to the best and great¬ 
est advantage. . . . 

Through this mode of reasoning respecting the 
right of employing all the means requisite to the 
execution of the specified powers of the govern¬ 
ment, it is objected, that none but necessary and 
proper means are to be employed; and the Secre¬ 
tary of State maintains, that no means are to be 
considered as necessary but those without which 
the grant of the power would be nugatory. . . . 

It is essential to the being of the national gov¬ 
ernment, that so erroneous a conception of the 
meaning of the word necessary should be ex¬ 
ploded. 

It is certain, that neither the grammatical nor 
popular sense of the term requires that construc¬ 
tion. According to both, necessary often means 
no more than needful, requisite, incidental, use¬ 
ful, or conducive to. . . . And it is the true one 
in which it is understood as used in the Constitu¬ 
tion. The whole turn of the clause containing it 
indicates, that it was the intent of the Convention, 
by that clause, to give a liberal latitude to the exer¬ 
cise of the specific powers. The expressions have 
peculiar comprehensiveness. They are “to make 
all laws necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
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powers, vested by the Constitution in the govern¬ 
ment of the United States, or in any department 
or officer thereof.” 

It is presumed to have been satisfactorily shown, 
in the course of the preceding observations, 

' L That the power of the government, as to 
the objects intrusted to its management, is in its * 
nature sovereign. 

II. That the right of erecting corporations, is 
one inherent in, and inseparable from, the idea of 
sovereign power. 

HI. That the position, that the government of 
the United States can exercise no power but such 
as is delegated to it bv its constitution, does not 
militate against this principle. 

IV. That the word necessary ^ in the general 
clause, can have no restrictive operation, derogat¬ 
ing from the force of this principle; indeed, that 
the degree in which a measure is, or is not neces¬ 
sary, cannot be a test of constitutional right, but of 
expediency only. 

V. That the power to erect corporations, is not 
to be considered as an independent and substan¬ 
tive power, bur as an incidental anti auxiliary one; 
and was, therefore, more properly left to impli¬ 
cation, than expressly granted. 

VI. That the principle in question does not ex¬ 
tend rhe power of the government beyond the 
prescribed limits, because it only affirms a power 
to incorporate for purposes within the sphere of 
the specified powers. 

And lastly, that the right to exercise such a 
power, in certain cases, is unequivocally granted 

m the most positive and comprehensive terms, , . . 

The proposed bank is to consist of an association 
of persons for the purpose of creating a joint cap¬ 
ital to be employed, chiefly and essentially, in 
loans. So far the object is nor only lawful, bur it 
is the mere exercise of a right which the law al¬ 
lows to every individual, 'The bank of SYw-York, 
which is not incorporated, is an example of such 
an association, 'The bill proposes, in addition, that 
the government shall become a joint proprietor 
in this undertaking; and that it shall permit the 
bills of the company, payable on demand, to be 
receivable in its revenues; and stipulates that it 
shall not grant privileges, similar to those which 
are to be allowed to this company, to any others. 
All this is ineontroverrihly within the compass 
of the discretion of rhe government. The only 
question is, whether it has a right to incorporate 
this company, in order to enable it the more effec¬ 
tually to accomplish ends, which are m themselves 
lawful. 

To establish such a right, it: remains to show the 


relation of such an institution, to one or more 
the specified powers of the government. 

Accordingly, it is affirmed, that it has a relation 
more or less direct, to the power of collectin 

taxes; to that of borrowing money; to that of re J 
ulating trade between the states; and to those o 
raising and maintaining fleets and armies. To th< 
two former, the relation may be said to be imrxie 
diate. 

And, in the last place, it will be argued, that: i 
is clearly within the provision, which authorize 
the making of all needful rules and regulation 
concerning the property of the United States,'a 

the same lias been practised upon by the govern 
meat. 

A bank relates to the collection of taxes in t:w< 
ways. Indirectly , by increasing the quantity of cir 
eulating medium, and quickening circulation 
which facilitates the means of paying; directly 9 
creating a convenient specks of medium in whicl 
they are to be paid. 

To designate or appoint the money or thing h 
which taxes are to be paid, is not only a propei 
but a necessary, exercise of the power of collect 
ing them. Accordingly, < kmgress, in the law con 
eerning the collection of the duties on imposts am 
tonnage, have provided that they shall he payabl 
in gold and sitvei; But while it was an indispen 
sable part of the work to say in what they shouL 
be paid, the choice of the specific thing was mer 
matter of discretion, 'the payment might hav 
been required in the commodities themselve: 
1 axes in kind, however ill judged, are not with 
out precedents even in the United States; or j 
might have been in the paper money of the sev 
eral states, or in the bills of the bank of North 
America, New-York, ami Massachusetts, all o 
either of them; or it might have been in bills issue 
under the authority of the United States. 

No part of this can, it is presumed, he dispixtet 
The appointment, then, of the money or thing, i 
which the taxes are to be paid, is an incident to tb 
power of collection. And aiming the expediem 
which may be adopted, is that of bills issued ur 
der the authority of the United Stares. 

Now the maimer of issuing these bills, is agai 
matter of discretion. The government migh 
doubtless, proceed in the following manner: 
might provide that they should he issued und( 
the direction of certain officers, payable on d< 
maiul; and in order to support their credit, an 
give them a ready circulation, it might, foesid< 
giving them a currency in its taxes, set apart, oi 
of any monies in its treasury a given sum, and aj 
propriare it, under the directum of those officer 
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as a fund for answering the bills, as presented for 
payment. 

The constitutionality of all this would not admit 
of a question, and yet it would amount to the in¬ 
stitution of a bank, with a view to the more con¬ 
venient collection of taxes. For the simplest and 
most precise idea of a bank, is, a deposit of coin or 
other property, as a fund for circulating a credit 
upon it, which is to answer the purpose of money. 
That such an arrangement would be equivalent 
to the establishment of a bank, woulgl become ob¬ 
vious, if the place where the fund to be set apart 
was kept, should be made a receptacle of the 
monies of all other persons who should incline to 
deposit them there for safe keeping; and would 
become still more so, if the officers, charged with 
the direction of the fund, were authorized to 
make discounts at the usual rate of interest, upon 
good security. To deny the power of the govern¬ 
ment to add this ingredient to the plan, would be 
to refine away all government. 

A further process will still more clearly illus¬ 
trate the point. Suppose, when the species of bank 
which has been described, was about to be insti¬ 
tuted, it were to be urged, that in order to secure 
• to it a due degree of confidence, the fund ought 
not only to be set apart and appropriated gener¬ 
ally, but ought to be specifically vested in the 
officers who were to have the direction of it, and 
in their successors in office, to the end that it might 
acquire the character of private property, incapa¬ 
ble of being resumed without a violation of the 
sanction by which the rights of property are pro¬ 
tected; and occasioning more serious and general 
alarm: the'apprehension of which might operate 
as a check upon the government. Such a proposi¬ 
tion might be opposed by arguments against the 
expediency of it, or the solidity of the reason as¬ 
signed for it; but it is not conceivable what could 
be urged against its constitutionality. 

And yet such a disposition of the thing would 
amount to the erection of a corporation; for the 
true definition of a corporation seems to be this: 
It is a legal person, or a person created by act of 
law; consisting of one or more natural persons, 
authorized to hold property or a franchise in suc¬ 
cession, in a legal, as contradistinguished from a 
natural, capacity. 

Let the illustration proceed a step further. Sup¬ 
pose a bank, of the nature which has been de¬ 
scribed, without or with incorporation, had been 
instituted, and that experience had evinced, as it 
probably would, that being wholly under a pub¬ 
lic direction, it possessed not the confidence req¬ 
uisite to the credit of its bills. Suppose also, that 
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by some of those adverse conjunctures which oc¬ 
casionally attend nations, there had been a very 
great drain of the specie of the country, so as not 
only to cause general distress for want of an ade¬ 
quate medium of circulation; but to produce, in 
consequence of that circumstance, considerable 
defalcations in the public revenues. Suppose, also, 
•that there was no Dank instituted in any state: in 
such a posture of things would it not be most 
manifest, that the incorporation of a bank like 
that proposed by the bill, would be a measure im¬ 
mediately relative to the effectual collection of the 
taxes, and completely within the province of a 
sovereign power of providing, by all laws neces¬ 
sary and proper, for that collection. 

If it be said, that such a state of things would 
render that necessary, and therefore constitu¬ 
tional, which is not so now; the answer to this, 
(and a solid one it doubtless is,) must still be, that 
which has been already stated; circumstances may 
affect the expediency of the measure, but they 
can neither add to, nor diminish its constitution¬ 
ality. 

A bank has a direct relation to the power of 
borrowing money, because it is an usual, and in 
sudden emergencies, an essential instrument, in 
the obtaining of loans to government. 

A nation is threatened with a war; large sums 
are wanted on a sudden to make the requisite 
preparations; taxes are laid for the purpose; but it 
requires time to obtain the benefit of them; antici¬ 
pation is indispensable. If there be a bank, the sup¬ 
ply can at once be had; if there be none, loans from 
individuals must be sought. The progress of these 
is often too slow for the exigency; in some situa¬ 
tions they are not practicable at all. Frequently 
when they are, it is of great consequence to be 
able to anticipate the product of them by advances 
from a bank. 

The essentiality of such an institution, as an in¬ 
strument of loans, is exemplified at this very mo¬ 
ment. An Indian expedition is to be prosecuted. 
The only fund out of which the money can arise 
consistently with the public engagements, is a tax, 
which only begins to be collected in July next. 
The preparations, however, are instantly to be 
made. The money must therefore be borrowed; 
and of whom could it be borrowed, if there were 
no public banks? 

It happens that there are institutions of this 
kind; but if there were none, it would be indis¬ 
pensable to create one. 

Let it then be supposed, that the necessity ex¬ 
isted, (as but for a.casualty would be the case,) 
that proposals were made for obtaining a loan; 
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that a number of individuals tame forward and 
said we are willing to accommodate the govern¬ 
ment with this inonev; with what we ha\ e in hand, 

and the credit we can raise upon it, we doubt not 
of being able to furnish the sum required, But in 
order to do this, it is indispensable that we should 
be incorporated as a bank. Hus is essential towards 
putting it in our power to do what is desired, and . 
we are obliged on that account to make it the con- 
shier at ion or condition of the loan. 

Can it be believed that a compliance with this 
proposition would be unconstitutional? Does not 
this alone evince the contrary? It is a necessary 
part of a power to borrow, to be able to stipulate 
the considerations or conditions of a loan. It is 
evident, as has been remarked ehevt here, that this 
is not confined to the mere stipulation of a fran¬ 
chise, If it mav* (and it is not perceived wlyv if 
may not,) then the grant of a corporate capacity 
may be stipulated as a consideration of the loan. 
There seems to be nothing unfit, or foreign from 
the nature of the thing, in giving indh iduatky, or 
a corporate capacity, to a number of persons who 
are willing to lend a sum of money to the govern¬ 
ment, the better to enable them to do it, and make 
them an ordinary instrument of loans in future 
emergencies of state. 

But the more general view of the subject is still 
more satisfactory. The legislative power of bar* 
rowing money, and of making all laws necessary 
and proper 'for carrying into execution that 
power, seems obviously competent to the appoint¬ 
ment of the organ through which the abilities and 
wills of individuals may be most efficaciously ex* 
erted, for the accommodation of the government 
by loans. . . . 

The institution of a bank has also a natural re¬ 
lation to the regulation of trade between the 
states, in so far as it is conducive to the creation 
of a convenient medium of exchange between 
them, and to the keeping up a full circulation, hv 
preventing the frequent displacement of the metals 
in reciprocal remittances. Money is the very hinge 
on which commerce turns. And this does not 
mean merely gold and stiver; many other tilings 
have served'the purpose with different degrees of 
utility. Paper lias been extensively employed* 

It cannot therefore be admitted with the At¬ 
torney-General, that the regulation of mule be 
tween the suites, as it concerns the medium of 
circulation and exchange, ought to be considered 
as confined to coin. If is even stipposeable that 
the whole, or the greatest part, of the coin of the 
country, might he carried our of it. 

The Secretary of State objects to the relation 


here insisted upon, by the follow ing mode of rea „ 
soiling: To erect a bank, says he, and to regulate 

commerce, are very different acts. He who erects 
a bank, creates a subject of commerce. So does 
he who raises a bushel of wheat, or digs a dollar 
out of the mines; yet neither of these persons regu¬ 
lates commerce thereby* To make a thing which 
may be bought and sold, is not to prescribe regu¬ 
lations for haying and selling* This is making the 
regulation of commerce to consist in prescribing 
rules for buying and selling. 

This indeed is a species of regulation of trade, 
bur it is one which falls more aptly within the 
province of the local jurisdictions, than within 
that of the general government, whose care they 
must have presumed to have been intended to be 
directed to those general political arrangements 
concerning trade, on winch its aggregate interests 
depend, rather than to the details of buying and 
selling. 

Accordingly, such only arc the regulations to be 
found in the laws of the United Stares; whose ob¬ 
jects are to give encouragement to the enterprise 
of our own merchants, and co advance our naviga¬ 
tion and manufactures. 

And it is in reference to these general relations 
of commerce, that an esraldlshment which fur¬ 
nishes facilities to circulation, and a convenient 
medium of exchange and alienation, is to be re¬ 
garded as a regulation of trade* 

The Secretary of State further urges, that if this 
was a regulation of commerce, it would be void, as 
extending as much ro the internal part of every 
stare, as* to its external* Bur what regulation of 
commerce does not extend to the internal com¬ 
merce of every state 5 What are all the duties upon 
imported articles, amounting in some cases to pro¬ 
hibitions, but so many bounties upon domestic 
manufactures, affecting the interest of different 
classes of citizens in different ways? What are all 
the provisions in the coasting act, which relate 
to the trade between district and district of the 
same state? In short, what regulation of trade be¬ 
tween the states, but must affect the internal trade 
of each state? what can operate upon the whole 
but must extend to every part? . * - . r 

Illustrations of this kind might be inultipliec 
without end. They shall, however, be pursued n< 

further* . . - 

There is a sort of evidence cm this point:, arism 
from an aggregate view of the constitution, wme 
is of no inconsiderable weight* 1 he very g e **er 
power of laying and collecting taxes, and a PP*°P< 
siting their proceeds; that of borrowing mon J * 
definitely; that of coining money and regui 
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foreign coins; that of making all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the property of the United 
States: These powers combined, as well as the rea¬ 
son and nature of the thing, speak strongly this 
language: that it is the manifest design and scope 
of the constitution, to vest in Congress all the 
powers requisite to the effectual administration 
of the finances of the United States. As far as con¬ 
cerns this object, there appears to be no parsimony 
of power. 

To suppose then, that the government is pre¬ 
cluded from the employment of so usual and so 
important an instrument for the administration of 
its finances as that of a bank, is to suppose what 
does not coincide with the general tenour and 
complexion of the constitution, and what is not 
agreeable to impressions that any mere spectator 
would entertain concerning it. Little less than a 
prohibiting clause can destroy the strong pre¬ 
sumptions which result from the general aspect 
of the government. Nothing but demonstration 
should exclude the f idea that the power exists. 

To all questions of this nature, the practice of 
mankind ought to have great weight against the 
theories of individuals. 

The fact, for instance, that all the principal 
commercial nations have made use of trading cor¬ 
porations or companies, for the purpose of external 
commerce , is a satisfactory proof, that the estab¬ 
lishment of them, is an incident to the regulation 
of commerce. 
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This other fact, that banks are an usual engine 
in the administration of national finances, and an 
ordinary, and the most effectual, instrument of 
loans, and one which, in this country, has been 
found essential, pleads strongly against the sup¬ 
position, that a government clothed with most of 
the important prerogatives of sovereignty, in re¬ 
lation to its revenues, its debt, its credit, its de¬ 
fence, its trade, its intercourse with foreign na¬ 
tions, is forbidden to make use of that instrument 
as an appendage to its own authority. 

It has been stated as an auxiliary test of constitu¬ 
tional authority, to try whether it abridges any 
preexisting right of any state or any individual. 
The proposed measure will stand the most severe 
examination on this point. Each state may still 
erect as many banks as it pleases; every individual 
may still carry on the banking business to any ex¬ 
tent he pleases. 

Another criterion may be this; whether the in¬ 
stitution or thing has a more direct relation as to 
its uses—to the objects of the reserved powers of 
the state government, than to those of the powers 
delegated by the United States? This rule, indeed, 
is less precise than the former; but it may still 
serve as some guide. Surely a bank has more refer¬ 
ence to the objects intrusted to the national gov¬ 
ernment, than to those left to the care of the state 
government. The common defence is decisive in 
this comparison. ... ^ 


MANUFACTURES 


In December, 1791, Alexander Hamilton 
(1757-1804), Washington’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, submitted another of his famous 
memoranda to Congress, this one being the 
Report on the Subject of Manufactures. It is 
the fullest and most closely reasoned of his 
statements; and it has long served as a text, 
both here and abroad, for those who have 
sought the development of manufacturing in¬ 
dustries through government intervention. All 
the classical arguments in support of protec¬ 
tionism are here; ^although it should be said 
in defense of Hamilton that he was more dis¬ 
posed to the use of government bounties and 


subsidies than of high protective duties. One of 
the most interesting pieces of analysis in the 
Report is the likely effect on the whole econ¬ 
omy of a supported manufacturing interest: it 
will strengthen rather than weaken agricul¬ 
ture; create further opportunities for enter¬ 
prise and investment; furnish new employment 
possibilities; attract immigration. This is the 
conception that later came to be known as 
“The Harmony of Interests” idea and it is 
phrased remarkably well by Hamilton. 

The selection here reprinted is from the 
Works of Alexander Hamilton (New York, 
1810). 
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Report on the Subject of Manufactures 

BY ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

without contending for the superior of the provisions, raw materials, and manufactures, 


productiveness of manufacturing industry, it may 
conduce to a better judgment of the policy which 
ought to be pursued respecting its encouragement, 
to contemplate the subject under some additional 
aspects, tending not only to confirm the idea that 
this kind of industry has been improperly repre¬ 
sented as unproductive in itself, but to evince, in 
addition, that the establishment and diffusion of 
manufactures have the effect of rendering the 
total mass of useful and productive labor, in a 
community, greater than it would otherwise be. 

In prosecuting this discussion, it may be necessary 
briefly to resume and review some of the topics 
which have been already touched. 

To affirm that the labor of the manufacturer is 
unproductive, because he consumes as much of 
the produce of land as he adds value to the raw 
material which he manufactures, is not better 
founded than it would be to affirm that the labor 
of the farmer, which furnishes materials to the 
manufacturer, is unproductive, because he con¬ 
sumes an equal value of manufactured articles. 
Each furnishes a certain portion of the produce of 
his labor to the other, and each destroys a cor¬ 
responding portion of the produce of the labor of 
the other. In the meantime, the maintenance of 
two citizens, instead of one, is going on; the State 
has two members instead of one; and they, to¬ 
gether, consume twice the value of what is pro¬ 
duced from the land. 

If, instead of a farmer and artificer, there were 
a farmer only, he would be under the necessity of 
devoting a part of his labor to the fabrication of 
clothing and other articles, which he would pro¬ 
cure of the artificer, in the case of there being 
such a person; and of course he would be able to 
devote less labor to the cultivation of his farm, 
and would draw from it a proportionately less 
product. The whole quantity of production, in 
this state of things, in provisions, raw materials, 
and manufactures, would certainly not exceed in 
value the amount of what would be produced in 
provisions and raw materials only, if there were 
an artificer as well as a farmer. 

Again, if there were both an artificer and a 
farmer, the latter would be left at liberty to pur¬ 
sue exclusively the cultivation of his farm. A 
greater quantity of provisions and raw materials 
would, of course, be produced, equal, at least, as 
has been already observed, to the whole amount 


which would exist on a contrary supposition, 
artificer, at the same time, would be going on in 
the production of manufactured commodities, to 
an amount sufficient, not only to repay the farmer, 
in those commodities, for the provisions and ma¬ 
terials which were procured from him, but to fur¬ 
nish the artificer himself with a supply of similar 
commodities for his own use. Thus, then, there 
would be two quantities or values in existence, in¬ 
stead of one; and the revenue and consumption 
would be double, in one case, what it would be in 
the other. 

If, in place of both of these suppositions, there 
were supposed to be two farmers and no artificer, 
each of whom applied a part of his labor to the 
culture of land and another part to the fabrication 
of manufactures; 1 in this case, the portion of the 
labor of both, bestowed upon land, would pro¬ 
duce the same quantity of provisions and raw ma¬ 
terials only, as would be produced by the entire 
sum gf the labor of one, applied in the same man¬ 
ner; and the portion of the labor of both, bestowed 
upon manufactures, would produce the same 
quantity of manufactures only, as would be pro¬ 
duced by the entire sum of the labor of one, ap¬ 
plied in the same manner. Hence, the produce 
of the labor of the two farmers would not be 
greater than the produce ofithe labor of the farmer 
and artificer; and hence it results, that the labor of 
the artificer is as positively productive as that of 
the farmer, and as positively augments the reve¬ 
nue of the society. 

The labor of the artificer replaces to the farmer 
that portion of his labor with which he provides 
the materials of exchange with the artificer, and 
which he would otherwise have been compelled 
to apply to manufactures; and while the artificer 
thus enables the farmer to enlarge his stpck of 
agricultural industry, a portion of which he pur¬ 
chases for his own use, he also supplies hiiftself 
with the manufactured articles of which he stands 
in need. He does still more. Besides this equivalent, 
which he gives for the portion of agricultural la¬ 
bor consumed by him, and this supply of manu¬ 
factured commodities for his own consumption, 
he furnishes still a surplus, which compensates for 
the use of the capital advanced, either by himself 
or some other person, for carrying on the business. 
This is the ordinary profit of the stock employed 
in the manufactory, and is, in every sense, as effec- 
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tive an addition to the income of the society as the 
rent of land. 

The produce of the labor of the artificer, con¬ 
sequently, may be regarded as Composed of three 
parts: one, by which the provisions for his sub-, 
sistence and the materials for his work are pur¬ 
chased of the farmer; one, by which he supplies 
himself with manufactured necessaries; and a 
third, which constitutes the profit on the stock 
employed. The two last portions seem to have 
been overlooked in the system which represents 
manufacturing industry as barren and unproduc¬ 
tive. 

In the course of the preceding illustrations, the 
products of equal quantities of the labor of the 
farmer and artificer have been treated as if equal 
to each other. But this is not to be understood as 
intending to assert any such precise equality. It 
is merely a manner of expression, adopted for the 
sake of simplicity and perspicuity. Whether the 
value of the produce of the labor of the farmer be 
somewhat more or less than that of the artificer, 
is not material to the main scope of the argument, 
which, hitherto, has only aimed at showing that 
the one, as well as the other, occasions a positive 
augmentation of the total produce and revenue of 
the society. 

It is now proper to proceed a step further, and 
to enumerate the principal circumstances from 
which it may be inferred that manufacturing 
establishments not only occasion a positive aug¬ 
mentation of the produce and revenue of the so¬ 
ciety, but that they contribute essentially to ren¬ 
dering them greater than they could possibly be 
without such establishments. These circumstances 
are: 

1. The division of labor. 

2. An extension of the use of machinery. 

3. Additional employment to classes of the com¬ 
munity not ordinarily engaged in the business. 

4. The promoting of emigration from foreign 
countries. 

5. The furnishing greater scope for the diver¬ 
sity of talents and dispositions, which discriminate 
men from each other. 

6. The affording a more ample and various field 
for enterprise. 

7. The creating, in some instances, a new, and 
securing, in all, a more certain and steady demand 
for the surplus produce of the soil. 

Each of these circumstances has a considerable 
influence upon the totSil mass of industrious effort 
in a community; together, they add to it a degree 
of energy and effect which is not easily conceived. 
Some comments upon each of them, in the order 
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in which they have been stated, may serve to ex¬ 
plain their importance. 

1. As to the division of labor 

It has justly been observed, that there is scarcely 
any thing of greater moment in the economy of a 
nation than the proper division of labor. The sep¬ 
aration of occupations causes each to be carried 
to a much greater perfection than it could pos¬ 
sibly acquire if they were blended. This arises 
principally from three circumstances: 

1st. The greater skill and dexterity naturally re¬ 
sulting from a constant and undivided application 
to a single object. It is evident that these proper¬ 
ties must increase in proportion to the separation 
and simplification of objects, and the steadiness 
of the attention devoted to each; and must be less 
in proportion to the complication of objects, and 
the number among which the attention is dis¬ 
tracted. 

2d. The economy of time, by avoiding the loss 
of it, incident to a frequent transition from one 
operation to another of a different nature. This 
depends on various circumstances: the transition 
itself, the orderly disposition of the implements, 
machines, and materials employed in the operation 
to be relinquished, the preparatory steps to the 
commencement of a new one, the interruption of 
the impulse which the mind of the workman ac¬ 
quires from being engaged in a particular opera¬ 
tion, the distractions, hesitations, and reluctances 
which attend the passage from one kind of busi¬ 
ness to another. 

3d. An extension of the use of machinery. A 
man occupied on a single object will have it more 
in his power, and will be more naturally led to 
exert his imagination, in devising methods to facili¬ 
tate and abridge labor, than if he were perplexed 
by a varietv of independent and dissimilar opera¬ 
tions. Besides this the fabrication of machines, in 
numerous instances, becoming itself a distinct 
trade, the artist who follows it has all the advan¬ 
tages which have been enumerated, for improve¬ 
ment in his particular art; and, in both ways, the 
invention and application of machinery are ex¬ 
tended. 

And from these causes united, the mere separa¬ 
tion of the occupation of the cultivator from that 
of the artificer, has the effect of augmenting the 
productive powers of labor, and with them, the 
total mass of the produce or revenue of a country. 
In this single view of the subject, therefore, the 
utility of artificers or manufacturers, towards pro¬ 
ducing an increase of productive industry, is ap¬ 
parent. 
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2. As to an extension of the use of machinery, a 
* point which, though partly anticipated , requires 

to be placed in one or two additional lights 

The employment of machinery forms an item 
of great importance in the general mass of national 
industry. It is an artificial force brought in aid of 
the natural force of man; and, to all the purposes 
of labor, is an increase of hands, an accession of 
strength, unencumbered too by the expense of 
maintaining the laborer. May it not, therefore, be 
fairly inferred, that those occupations which give 
greatest scope to the use of this auxiliary, con¬ 
tribute most to the general stock of Industrious 
effort, and, in consequence, to the general product 
of industry? 

It shall be taken for granted, and the truth of the 
position referred to observation, that manufactur¬ 
ing pursuits are susceptible, in a greater degree, of 
the application of machinery, than those of agri¬ 
culture. If so, ail the difference is lost to a com¬ 
munity which, instead of manufacturing for itself, 
procures the fabrics requisite to its supply from 
other countries. The substitution of foreign for 
domestic manufactures is a transfer to foreign na¬ 
tions of the advantages accruing from the employ¬ 
ment of machinery, in the modes in which it is 
capable of being employed with most utility and 
to the greatest extent. 

The cotton-mill, invented in England, within 
the last twenty years, is a signal illustration of the 
general proposition which has been just advanced. 
In consequence of it, all the different processes for 
spinning cotton are performed by means of ma¬ 
chines, which are put in motion by water, and 
attended chiefly by women and children—and by 
a smaller numbeUof persons, in the whole, than 
are requisite in the ordinary mode of spinning. 
And it is an advantage of great moment, that the 
operations of this mill continue with convenience 
during the night as well as through the day. The 
prodigious effect of such a machine is easily con¬ 
ceived. To this invention is to be attributed, essen¬ 
tially, the immense progress which has been so 
suddenly made in Great Britain, in the various 
fabrics of cotton. 

5. As to the additional employment of classes of 

the community not originally engaged in Ihe 

particular business 

This is not among the least valuable of the means 
by which manufacturing institutions contribute 
to augment the general stock of industry and pro¬ 
duction. In places where those institutions prevail, 
besides the persons regularly engaged in them, 
they afford occasional and extra employment to 
industrious individuals and families, who are will¬ 


ing to devote the leisure resulting from the inter 
missions of their ordinary pursuits to collateral 
labors, as a resource for multiplying their acquisi¬ 
tions or their enjoyments. The husbandman, him¬ 
self experiences a new source of profit and supp Qrt 
from the increased industry of his wife and 
daughters, invited and stimulated by the demands 
of the neighboring manufactories. 

Besides this advantage of occasional employ¬ 
ment to classes having different occupations, there 
is another, of a nature allied to it, and of a similar 
tendency. This is the employment of persons who 
would otherwise he idle, and in many cases a 
burthen on the community, either from the bias 
of temper, habit, infirmity of body, or some other 
cause, indisposing or disqualifying them for the 
toils of the country. It is worthy of particular re¬ 
mark that, in general, women and children are 
rendered more useful, ami the latter more early 
useful, by manufacturing establishments, than 
they would otherwise be. Of the number of per¬ 
sons employed in the cotton manufactories of 
Great Britain, it is computed that four sevenths 
nearly are women and children, of whom the 
greatest proportion are children, and many of 
them of a tender age. 

And thus it appears to be one of the attributes 
of manufactures, ami one of no small consequence, 
to give occasion to rite exertion of a greater 
quantity of industry, even by the same number 
of persons, where they happen to prevail, 
than would exist if there were no such establish¬ 
ments. 

4. As to the promoting of emigration from foreign 

countries 

Men reluctantly quit one course of occupation 
and livelihood for another, unless invited to it by 
very apparent and proximate advantages. Many 
who would go from one country to another, if 
they had a prospect of continuing with more ben¬ 
efit the callings to which they have been educated, 
will often not be tempted to change their situa¬ 
tion by the hope of doing better in some other 
way. Manufacturers who, listening to the power¬ 
ful invirations of a better price for their fabrics 
or their labor, of greater cheapness of provisions 
and raw materials, of an exemption from the chief 
part of the taxes, burthens, and restraints which 
they endure in the Old World, of greater personal 
independence and consequence, under the opera¬ 
tion of a more equal government, and of what 
is far more precious than mere religious toleration, 
a perfect equality of religious privileges, would 
probably flock from Europe to the United States, 
to pursue their own trades or professions, if rhey 
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were once made sensible of the advantages they 
would enjoy, and were inspired with an assur¬ 
ance of encouragement and employment, will 
with difficulty, be induced to transplant them¬ 
selves, with a view to becoming cultivators of 
land. 

If it be true, then, that it is the interest of the 
United States to open every possible avenue to 
emigration from abroad, it affords a weighty argu¬ 
ment for the encouragement of manufactures; 
which, for the reasons just assigned, will have the 
strongest tendency to multiply the inducements 
to it. 

Here is perceived an important resource, not 
only for extending the population, and with it the 
useful and productive labor of the country, but 
likewise for the prosecution of manufactures, 
without deducting from the number of hands 
which might otherwise be drawn to tillage, and 
even for the indemnification of agriculture for 
such as might happen to be diverted from it. Many, 
whom manufacturing views would induce to emi¬ 
grate, would, afterwards, yield to the tempta¬ 
tions which the particular situation of this country 
holds out to agricultural pursuits. And while ag¬ 
riculture would, in other respects, derive many 
signal and unmingled advantages from the growth 
of manufactures, it is a problem whether it would 
gain or lose, as to the article of the number of per¬ 
sons employed in carrying it on. 

5. As to the furnishing greater scope for the diver¬ 
sity of talents and dispositions, which discrim¬ 
inate men from each other . 

This is a much more powerful means of aug¬ 
menting the fund of national industry, than may 
at first sight appear. It is a just observation, that 
minds of the strongest and most active powers for 
their proper objects, fall below mediocrity, and 
labor without effect, if confined to uncongenial 
pursuits. And it is thence to be inferred, that the 
results of human exertion may be immensely in¬ 
creased by diversifying its objects. When all the 
different kinds of industry obtain in a community, 
each individual can find his proper element, and 
can call into activity the whole vigor of his nature. 
And* the community is benefited by the. services 
of its respective members, in the manner in which 
each can serve it with most effect. 

If there be any thing in a remark often to be 
met with, namely, that there is, in the genius of 
the people of this country, a peculiar aptitude for 
mechanic improvements, it would operate as a 
forcible reason for giving opportunities to the ex¬ 
ercise of that species of talent, by the propagation 
of manufactures, 
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6. As to the affording a more ample and various 
field for enterprise 

This also is of greater consequence in the gen¬ 
eral scale of national exertion than might, per¬ 
haps, on a superficial view be supposed, and has 
effects not altogether dissimilar from those of the 
circumstance last noticed. To cherish and stimu¬ 
late the activity of the human mind, by multiply¬ 
ing the objects of enterprise, is not among the 
least considerable of the expedients by which the 
wealth of a nation may be promoted. Even things 
in themselves not positively advantageous some¬ 
times become so, by their tendency to provoke ex¬ 
ertion. Every new scene which is opened to the 
busy nature of man to rouse and exert itself, is the 
addition of a new energy to the general stock of 
effort. 

The spirit of enterprise, useful and prolific as 
it is, must necessarily be contracted or expanded, 
in proportion to the simplicity or variety of the 
occupations and productions which are to be 
found in a society. It must be less in a nation of 
mere cultivators, than in a nation of cultivators 
and merchants; less in a nation of cultivators and 
merchants, than in a nation of cultivators, artifi¬ 
cers, and merchants. 

7. As to the creating, in some instances, a new, and 
securing, in all, a more certain and steady de¬ 
mand for the surplus produce of the soil 
This is among the most important of the cir¬ 
cumstances which have been indicated. It is a prin¬ 
cipal means by which the establishment of manu¬ 
factures contributes to an augmentation of the 
produce or revenue of a country*, and has an im¬ 
mediate and direct relation to the prosperity of 
agriculture. 

It is evident that the exertions of the husband¬ 
man will be steady or fluctuating, vigorous or 
feeble, in proportion to the steadiness or fluctua¬ 
tion, adequateness or inadequateness, of the mar¬ 
kets on which he must depend for the vent of the 
surplus which may be produced by his labor; and 
that such surplus, in the ordinary course of things, 
will be greater or less in the same proportion. 

For the purpose of this vent, a domestic market 
is greatly to be preferred to a foreign one; because 
it is, in the nature of things, far more to be relied 
uporw 

It ft primary object of the policy of nations, to 
be able to supply themselves with subsistence from 
their own soils; and manufacturing nations, as far 
as circumstances permit, endeavor to procure from 
the same source the raw materials necessary for 
their own fabrics. This disposition, urged by the 
spirit of monopoly, is sometimes even carried to 
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an injudicious extreme. It seems not always to be 
recollected, that nations who have neither mines 
nor manufactures can only obtain the manufac¬ 
tured articles of which they stand in need, by an 
exchange of the products of their soils; and that 
if those who can best furnish them with such ar¬ 
ticles are unwilling to give a due course to this 
exchange, they must, of necessity, make every pos¬ 
sible effort to manufacture for themselves; the 
effect of which is, that the manufacturing nations 
abridge the natural advantages of their situation, 
through an unwillingness to permit the agricul¬ 
tural countries to enjoy the advantages of theirs, 
and sacrifice the interests of a mutually beneficial 
intercourse to the vain project of selling every 
thing and buying nothing. 

But it is also a consequence of the policy which 
has been noted, that the foreign demand for the 
products of agricultural countries is, in a great 
degree, rather casual and occasional, than certain 
or constant. To what extent injurious interrup¬ 
tions of the demand for some of the staple com¬ 
modities of the United States may have been ex¬ 
perienced from that cause, must be referred to the 
judgment of those who are engaged in carrying 
on the commerce of the country; but it may be 
safely affirmed, that such interruptions are, at 
times, very inconveniently felt, and' that cases not 
unfrcquently occur, in which markets are so con¬ 
fined and restricted as to render the demand very 
unequal to the supply. 

Independently, likewise, of the artificial impedi¬ 
ments which are created by the policy in question, 
there are natural causes tending to render the ex¬ 
ternal demand for the surplus of agricultural na¬ 
tions a precarious reliance. The differences of sea¬ 
sons in the countries which are the consumers, 
make immense differences in the produce of their 
own soils, in different years; and consequently in 
the degrees of their necessity for foreign supply. 
Plentiful harvests with them, especially if similar 
ones occur at the same time in the countries which 
are the furnishers, occasion, of course, a glut in 
the markets of the latter. 

Considering how fast and how much the prog¬ 
ress of new settlements in the United States must 
increase the surplus produce of the soil, and 
weighing seriously the tendency of the system 
which prevails among most of the commercial na¬ 
tions of Europe, whatever dependency may be 
placed on the force of natural circumstances to 
counteract the effects of an artificial policy, there 


appear strong reasons to regard the foreign de 
mand for that surplus as too uncertain a reliance" 
and ro desire a substitute for it in an extensive 
domestic market. 

To secure such a market there is no other ex~ 
pedienc than to promote manufacturing establish! 
ments. Manufacturers, who constitute the most 
numerous class, after the cultivators of land, are 
for that reason the principal consumers of the 
surplus of their labor. 

This idea of an extensive domestic market for 
the surplus produce of the soil, is of the first con¬ 
sequence. It is, of all things, that which most ef¬ 
fectually conduces to a nourishing state of agri¬ 
culture. If the effect of manufactories should be 
to detach a portion of the hands which would 
otherwise be engaged in tillage, it might possibly 
cause a smaller quantity of lands to be under cul¬ 
tivation; but, by their tendency to procure a more 
certain demand for the surplus produce of the 
soil, they would, at the same time, cause the lands 
which were in cultivation to be better improved 
and more productive. And while bv their influ¬ 
ence, the condition of each individual farmer 
would be meliorated, the total mass of agricultural 
production would probably be increased. For this 
must evidently depend as much upon the degree 
of improvement, if not more, than upon the num¬ 
ber of acres under culture. 

It merits particular observation, that the multi¬ 
plication of manufactories not only furnishes a 
market for those articles which have been accus¬ 
tomed to be produced in abundance in a country, 
but it likewise creates a demand for such as were 
either unknown or produced in inconsiderable 
quantities. 'The bowels as well as the surface of the 
earth are ransacked for articles which were be¬ 
fore neglected. Animals, plants, and minerals ac¬ 
quire a utility and a value which were before un¬ 
explored. 

The foregoing considerations seem sufficient to 
establish, as general propositions, that it is the in¬ 
terest of nations to diversify the industrious pur¬ 
suits of the individuals who compose them; that 
the establishment of manufactures is calculated 
not onlv to increase the general stock of useful 
anti productive labor, but even to improve the 
stare of agriculture in particular,—certainly to 
advance the interests of those who are engaged 
in it. T here are other views that will be here¬ 
after taken of the subject, which it is conceived 
will serve to confirm these inferences. . . - 
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TENCH COXE 


In Tench Coxe’s essays, one sees the United 
States trying to cope with the problem of 
establishing an economic position sufficiently 
secure to free it from the pressure of need and 
to regain old markets, especially in the British 
West Indies. As a Philadelphia businessman 
during the Revolution, Coxe (1755—1824) had 
been accused of being a lukewarm Whig. He 
may not have been zealous enough to please a 
Committee of Safety, but he was an enthusiast 
for the economic future of America. That en¬ 
thusiasm was expressed in accounts of Penn¬ 
sylvania, in recommendations for promoting 
American manufactures, and in vigorous re¬ 
ply to Lord Sheffield’s patronizing expecta¬ 
tion of an American debacle. If British colonial 
policy excludes cheap American provisions and 
lumber from its West Indies islands, the French 
will benefit at their expense, Coxe argues; and 
if Americans achieved union in war for all their 
differences of “manners, of climates and of 
staples,” they will not dissipate that union in 
time of peace. 


Coxe was named Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1789, a post he held until President 
Adams removed him in 1797. Coxe turned to 
the opposite side then, and was appointed to 
office by Jefferson. Through all political altera¬ 
tions, Coxe advocated the same economic pol¬ 
icy, a firm nationalism that sought to balance 
a properly dominant agriculture with indus¬ 
try judiciously fostered by a moderate tariff 
and Americarwnavigation laws modeled on the 
British. No conflict of interests was involved 
in such policy, for whatever helped manufac¬ 
tures helped agriculture as well. Coxe’s argu¬ 
ment on that score was to be repeated during 
the next decades and finally to become a dogma 
of Whig politics and Clay’s “American Sys¬ 
tem.” 1 

The selection here reprinted is from the 
original edition of A View of the United States 
of America, in a Series of Papers Written at 
Various Times, between the Years 77*7 and 
1794 (Philadelphia, 1794). 


A View of the United States of America 

BY TENCH COXE 


Chapter XVI: containing a summary statement 

OF THE PRINCIPAL FACTS, WHICH CHARACTERIZE 

the American people, and their country or 

TERRITORY 

The people of the United States have exploded 
those principles, by the operation of which re¬ 
ligious oppressions and restrictions of whatever 
description, have been imposed upon mankind, 
and, rejecting mere 'toleration, they have placed 
upon one common and equal footing every 
church, sect or society of religious men. 

They have exploded, in like manner, those prin¬ 
ciples, by the operation of which, civil oppressions 
have been inflicted upon mankind; and they have 
made an unexceeded progress in their practice 
upon the principles of free government. 

While the fermentations of a civil and revolu¬ 
tionary contest were yet operating upon their 


minds, amidst the warmth of feeling incidental to 
that state of things, they have recently examined 
with sober attention the imperfections of their na¬ 
tional and subordinate civil establishments: they 
reflected, with due seriousness, on the numerous 
inconveniencies, which those imperfections had 
produced, and upon the awful scenes in which 
they would probably be called upon to suffer or 
to act, if their civil constitutions should continue 
unamended: and they have since exhibited to the 
world the new and interesting spectacle of a 
whole people, meeting, as it were, in their political 
plain and voluntarily imposing upon themselves 
the wholesome and necessary restraints of just 
government . . . . 

The public debt is smaller in proportion to the 
present wealth and population of the United States 
than the public debt of any other civilized nation. 

The United States (including the operations of 
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the individual states) have sunk a much greater 
proportion of their public debt in the last ten years, 
than any other nation in the world. 

The expences of the government are very much 
less; in proportion to wealth and numbers, than 
those of any nation in Europe. 

There is no land tax among the national reve¬ 
nues, nor is there any interior tax, or excise upon 
food, drink, fuel, lights, or any native or foreign 
manufacture, or native or foreign production, ex¬ 
cept a duty of about four pence sterling upon do¬ 
mestic distilled spirits. The greatest part of the 
public burdens are paid by an import duty on for¬ 
eign goods, which being drawn back on exporta¬ 
tion, it remains only on what is actually consumed. 
It is in that view the lowest in the World, and oper¬ 
ates greatly in favour of American manufactures. 

Trade has been encouraged by a drawback of 
all the import duty on foreign goods, when they 
are exported, excepting only a very few commodi¬ 
ties of a particular nature, which are not desired 
to be much imported into, or consumed in the 
United States. 

A national mint is established under the direc¬ 
tion of the ablest practical man in the arts and 
sciences which this country contains —David Rit- 
tenhouse. It is provided by law that the purity and 
intrinsic value of the silver coin shall be equal to 
that of Spain, and of the gold coins to those of the 
strictest European nations. The government of 
the United States foregoes all profit from the 
coinage: a political and wholesome forbearance. 

The banks established in the several cities of 
Philadelphia, New-York, Boston, Baltimore, 
Charleston, Alexandria, &c. divide a profit of 
seven and an half to eight and an half per cent, 
per annum at present, which is paid half yearly. 

The interest of the public debt of the United 
States is paid quarter yearly with a punctuality 
absolute and perfect. There is no tax on property 
in the funds and banks. 

The shipbuilding of the United States was 
greater in the year 1*792, than in any former year 
since the settlement of the country, and it is much 
greater in the current year, than it was in the last. 
Generally speaking, the art of shipbuilding was 
never so well understood, never so well executed, 
nor was there ever a time when so many of the 
manufactures requisite for the furniture, tackle, 
apparel and arming of vessels were made in the 
United States. 

The value of the manufactures of the United 
States is certainly greater than double the value of 
their exports in native commodities. 

The value of the manufactures of the United 
States, is much greater than the gross value of all 


their imports, including the value of goods ex¬ 
ported again. 

The manufactures- of the United States consist 
generally of articles of comfort, utility, and neces¬ 
sity. Articles of luxury, elegance, and shew are 
not manufactured in America, excepting a few 
kinds. 

The manufactures of the United States have in¬ 
creased very rapidly since the commencement of 
the revolutionary war, and particularly in the last 
five years. 

Household manufactures are carried on within 
the families of almost all the farmers and planters, 
and of a great proportioii of the inhabitants of the 
villages and towns. This practice is increasing un¬ 
der the animating influences of private interest 
and public spirit. 

The exports of the United States have increased 
in the last two years about fourteen per cent. 1 

Those exports consist in a great degree of the 
most necessary food of man and working animals, 
and of raw materials, applicable to manufactures 
of the most general utility and consumption. 

There is not any duty upon the exportation of 
the produce of the earth, nor can such duty be im¬ 
posed on any exported commodities: the exporta¬ 
tion of produce may be suspended or prohibited. 

Produce and all other merchandize may be 
freely exported in the ships and vessels of all 
nations (not being alien enemies) without dis¬ 
crimination. 

The exports of the United States are five times 
the amount of the national taxes and duties. 

The amount of the outward freight of the ships 
and vessels of the United States, at this time, is 
probably equal to all their national taxes and du¬ 
ties. The inward freight is considerable. The earn¬ 
ing of the fishing vessels, in lieu of freight, are 
also considerable. The coasting freights are greater 
in value than both the last. 

All ships and vessels depart from the United 
States, fully laden, excepting a part of the East 
India traders. 

A large quantity of tonnage is employed in the 
coasting trade. 

A considerable quantity of tonnage is employed 
in the cod and whale fisheries. 

The imports of the United States are less in 
value than the exports, deducting the outward 
freights of their own ships (which are returned 
in goods) the net sales of their ships to foreigners, 
the property imported by migrators from foreign 
countries, and the public impost. 

1 In the last three years they have increased from 
eighteen millions and one quarter: to twenty-six mil¬ 
lions of dollars. September 30th, 1793. 
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The very great proportion of the imports, 
which consists of manufactures, (and from raw 
materials, which America can produce) affords 
constant and inviting opportunities to lessen the 
balance against the United States, in their trade 
with one foreign country, holds out a certain 
home market to skilful and industrious manufac¬ 
turers in America, and gives promises to the land¬ 
holder and farmer, of a very increasing demand 
for their produce, in which they cannot be de¬ 
ceived. 

The imports of the United States, for consump¬ 
tion, have not been swelled in proportion to the 
increase of their population and wealth. The rea¬ 
son Is, the constant introduction of new branches 
of manufacture 3 and the great extension of the 
old branches. 

The imports, for consumption, into the United 
States are composed of manufactures in a much 
less proportion than heretofore, owing to the 
same two causes. 

The imports of the United States have almost 
ceased to exhibit certain articles of naval and mili¬ 
tary supply, and others of the greatest utility and 
consumption, owing also to the same two causes. 

The imports of the United States are now gen¬ 
erally brought directly (and not circuitously) 
from the countries which produced or manufac¬ 
tured them—*China, India proper, the isles of 
Bourbon and Mauritius, Good 1 lope, the southern 
settlements of America and the West-Indies, the 
Wine islands, the countries on the Mediterranean 
and Baltic Seas, Great-Brirain and Ireland,’France, 
the Netherlands and Germany, Spain and Portu¬ 
gal. 

Less than half the ships and vessels belonging to 
the United States, are sufficient to transport all the 
commodities they consume or import. 

Their citizens may be lawfully concerned in 
any branch of foreign trade, whether carried on 
from the United States or from any other coun¬ 
try. 2 

Their commerce is diversified and prosperous, 
and consists in importing for their own consump¬ 
tion, and for exportation; in the exporting, the 
coasting and inland trades; the Indian trade; 
manufactures, shipping, the fisheries, banking, and 
insuranceson ships, cargoes, and houses. There is 
no branch of commerce foreign or domestic, in 
which every district, city, port, and individual, is 
not equally entitled to be interested. 

The lawful interest of money is six per cent, per 
annum in most of the states: in a few it is seven 
per cent, in one it is five per cent. 
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The commanders and other officers of the 
American ships are deemed skilful and judicious; 
from which cause, combined with the goodness of 
their ships and of their equipment, insurances 
upon their vessels are generally made in Europe, 
upon the most favourable terms, compared with 
the corresponding risques on board of the vessels 
of other nations. 

The separate American states (with one small 
exception) have abolished the slave trade, and 
they have in some instances abolished negro slav¬ 
ery; in others they have adopted efficacious meas¬ 
ures for its certain but gradual abolition. The im¬ 
portation of slaves is discontinued, and can never 
be renewed so as to interrupt the repose of Africa, 
or endanger the tranquility of the United States. 
The steady use of efficacious alteratives is deemed 
preferable to the immediate application of more 
strong remedies in a case of so much momentary 
and intrinsic importance. 

The clothes, books, household furniture, and 
the tools or implements of their trade or profes¬ 
sion, brought by emigrators to America, are ex¬ 
empted from the import duty, and they may begin 
their commerce, manufactures, trades or agricul¬ 
ture on the day of their arrival upon the same 
footing as a native citizen. 

There is no greater nor other tax upon foreign¬ 
ers or their property in the United States, than 
upon native citizens. 

All foreign jurisdiction in ecclesiastical matters 
is inconsistent with the laws and constitutions of 
the United States; and with the settled judgment 
of the people. 

Almost every known Christian church exists in 
the United States; as also the Hebrew church. 
There has not been a dispute between any two 
sects or churches since the revolution. There are 
no tythes. Marriage and burial fees, small glebes, 
land-rents, pew-rents, monies at interest and vol¬ 
untary contributions are the principal means of 
supporting the clergy. Many or them are also pro¬ 
fessors and teachers in the universities, colleges, 
academies and schools, for which interesting sta¬ 
tions, pious and learned ministers of religion are 
deemed particularly suitable. There is no provi¬ 
sion in the episcopal, presbyterian or independent 
church for any clerical person, or character above 
a rector, or minister of the gospel—and this is gen- 


2 Except the slave trade, March 1794. 
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/table subsistence. The industrious poor, if frugal 
and sober, often place themselves, in a few years, 
above want. 

Horses and cattle, and other useful beasts, im¬ 
ported for breeding, are exempted by law from 
the import duty. 

All the lands in the United States are free from 
tythes. 

The medium annual land rents of Europe are 
greater per acre than the medium purchase is in 
the United States; including in the estimate the 
value of the old improved farms in America, and 
the great mass of unimproved lands. . . . 

The education of youth has engaged a great 
share of the attention of the legislatures of the 
states. 

Night schools for young men and boys, who are 
employed at labour or business in the day time, 
have been long and beneficially supported, and 
the idea of Sunday schools has been zealously 
adopted in some places. Free schools for both 
sexes have been increased. Greater attention, than 
heretofore, is paid to female education. 

The people of the United States are ingenious 
in the invention, and prompt, and accurate in the 
execution of mechanism and workmanship for 
purposes in science, arts, manufactures, naviga¬ 
tion, and agriculture. Rittenhouse’s planetarium, 
Franklin’s electrical conductor, Godfrey’s quad¬ 
rant improved by Hadley, Rumsey’s and Fitch’s 
steam-engines, Leslie’s rod pendulum and other 
horological inventions, the construction of ships, 
the New-England whale-boat, the construction of 
flour-mills, the wire-cutter and bender for card 
makers, Folsom’s and Brigg’s machinery for cut¬ 
ting nails out of rolled iron, the Philadelphia dray 
with an inclined plane, Mason’s engine for ex¬ 
tinguishing fire, the Connecticut steeple clock, 
which is wound up by the wind, the Franklin fire¬ 
place, the Rittenhouse stove, Anderson’s thresh¬ 
ing machine, Rittenhouse’s instrument for taking 
levels, Donnaldson’s hippopotamus and balance 
lock, and Wynkoop’s underlators, are a few of the 
numerous examples. 

It is probable, that all the jewels and diamonds 
worn by the citizens of the United States, their 
wives and daughters are less in value than those 
which sometimes form a part of the dress of an in¬ 
dividual in several countries of Europe. All capital 
stock is kept in action . There are no descriptions 
of men in America and very few individuals, at 
the active times of life, who live without some 
pursuit of business, profession, occupation, or 
trade. All the citizens are in active habits . 

No country of the same wealth, intelligence 
and civilization, has so few menial servants 


(strictly speaking) in the families of persons of 
the greatest property. 

Family servants and farming servants, who emi¬ 
grate from Europe, and who continue soberly 
and industriously in family or farm service, for 
one, two or three years, very often find oppor¬ 
tunities to better their situations, by getting into 
some little comfortable line of dealing, or trade, 
or manufacturing, or farming, according to their 
education, knowledge and qualifications. 

America has not many charms for the dissipated 
and voluptuous part of mankind, but very many 
indeed for the rational, sober minded and discreet. 
It is a country which affords great opportunities 
of comfort and prosperity to people of good 
property, and those of moderate property, and to 
the industrious and honest poor; a singular and 
pleasing proof of which last assertion is, that there 
are very few, if any, day labourers, in the city and 
liberties of Philadelphia, of the Quaker church. 
That religious society is very numerous, but the 
sobriety v industry, and frugality which they prac¬ 
tice, enables their poor quickly to improve their 
condition, in a country so favourable to the poor¬ 
est members of the community. 

That part of the tradesmen and manufacturers, 
who live in the country, generally reside on small 
lots and farms, of one acre to twenty, and not a 
few upon farms of twenty to one hundred and 
fifty acres, which they cultivate at leisure times, 
with their own hands, their wives, children, serv¬ 
ants and apprentices, and sometimes by hired 
labourers, or by letting out fields, for a part of 
the produce, to some neighbour, who has time or 
farm hands not fully employed. This union of 
manufactures and farming is found to be very 
convenient on the grain farms, but it is still more 
convenient on the grazing and grass farms, where 
parts of almost every day, and a great part of 
every year, can be spared from the business of the 
farm, and employed in some mechanical, handy- 
craft, or manufacturing business. These persons 
often make domestic and farming carriages, imple¬ 
ments and utensils, build houses and barns, tan 
leather, manufacture hats, shoes, hosiery, cabinet¬ 
work, and other articles of clothing and furniture, 
to the great convenience and advantage of the 
neighbourhood. In like manner some of the farm¬ 
ers, at leisure times and proper seasons, manufac¬ 
ture nails, pot-ash, pearl-ash, staves and heading, 
hoops and handspikes, axe-handles, maple-sugar, 
&c. The most judicious planters in the southern 
states are industriously instructing their negroes, 
particularly the young, the old, the infirm, and the 
females in manufactures—a wise and humane 


measure. 
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A large proportion of the most successful manu¬ 
facturers in the 81 United States are persons, who 
were journeymen, and in a few instances were 
foremen in the work-shops and manufactories of 
Europe, who having been skilfull, sober and fru¬ 
gal, and having thus saved a little money, have 
set up for themselves with great advantage in 
America. Few have failed to succeed. There ap¬ 
pears to be least opening for those, who have been 
used to make very fine and costly articles of lux¬ 
ury and shew. There is not so much chance of 
success for those luxurious branches, unless they 
are capable of being carried on in a considerable 
degree by machinery or water works; in which 
case they also will thrive if the necessary capital 
be employed.—There is already some consump¬ 
tion of these fine goods in America, and as free 
an exportation of them (without duty, or excise) 
as from any country in the world. 

The views of the government of the United 
States appear by its declaration, and by the strong¬ 
est presumptive proofs to be the maintenance of 
peace, order, liberty and safety. Intrigues at for¬ 
eign courts and .secret or open interpositions or 
intermeddling in the affairs of foreign countries, 
have not been imputed to the government of this 
nation. They have not manifested any inordinate 
ambition, by seeking conquest, alone or in unity 
with any other nation, for they have not at¬ 
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tempted to establish or raise a great or unneces¬ 
sary navy or army. 

The United States have been prudently and un¬ 
remittingly attentive to those objects, which enable 
a country to pursue, to an happy and profitable 
issue, unambitious, defensive and necessary wars. 
Amidst an industrious cultivation of the arts of 
peace, they have maintained and improved the 
military organization of the whole mass of the 
able bodied citizens . They have restored their 
public credit, as an indispensible mean of war, and 
they have successfully encouraged all those arts, 
by which the instruments of naval and land arma¬ 
ments may be expeditiously procured and created. 
Their measure of retribution to their public credi¬ 
tors, foreign and domestic, has been considered, 
by some intelligent citizens as even more than 
justice required. From an equal love of justice, 
and from prudential considerations, they have, 
by a formal act of the people, sanctioned a treaty 
recognizing the claims of the subjects of a foreign 
country against whom an infraction and non exe¬ 
cution of the same treaty was alledged. Refrain¬ 
ing most scrupulously from intrigues and influ¬ 
ence in the affairs of foreign nations it cannot be 
doubted, that they will be aware of corresponding 
intrigues and influence in their domestic affairs, 
and that they will check the appearances of such 
attempts with displeasure and effect. 


THE END OF AN ERA 


On March 4, 1801, a tall, loosely-built man 
with fading red hair walked from his lodgings 
to a half-finished Capitol and delivered his in¬ 
augural address. Jefferson’s peaceful and un¬ 
contested presence in that place might have 
seemed to him a vindication of his own belief 
in men’s ability to rule themselves. A presi¬ 
dential campaign of unexampled bitterness had 
been followed by a hung election: all the Re¬ 
publican electors had cast their ballots for 
Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr and, since 
the Constitution then made no provision for 
distinguishing between the candidate for Presi¬ 
dent and the candidate for Vice-President, that 
equality of votes gave the decision to the House 
of Representatives voting as states. 

The situation afforded ample scope for in¬ 
trigue. Aaron Burr, who had broadcast the at¬ 
tack on John Adams in which Hamilton 


demonstrated his unfitness for party manage¬ 
ment, saw himself the President. But Hamilton, 
who had devised a scheme for diverting the 
electoral vote of New York to the Federalists 
—a scheme which Federalist John Jay pigeon¬ 
holed with the somewhat smug description of 
“unworthy”—could not tolerate the choice of 
Aaron Burr; he threw his support to Jefferson, 
who was named President by the House. 

Thus, on March 4, 1801, Thomas Jefferson 
stood up to state his philosophy of government. 
An essay in self-limited power and peaceable 
coercion of foreign enemies was about to be 
begun. Yet the eight years of Jefferson’s admin¬ 
istration are remembered for a wide extension 
of federal power—the Louisiana Purchase— 
and for Congressional refusal to continue the 
embargo as a means of national defense. 

The selection is from the Works (1907). 
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Friends and Fellow Citizens:— 

Called upon to undertake the duties of the first 
executive office of our country, I avail myself of 
the presence of that portion of my fellow citizens 
which is here assembled, to express my grateful 
thanks for the favor with which they have been 
pleased to look toward me, to declare a sincere 
consciousness that the task is above my'talents, 
and that I approach it with those anxious and 
awful presentiments which the greatness of the 
charge and the weakness of my powers so justly 
inspire. A rising nation, spread over a wide and 
fruitful land, traversing all the seas with the rich 
productions of their industry, engaged in com¬ 
merce with nations who feel power and forget 
right, advancing rapidly to destinies beyond the 
reach of mortal eye—when I contemplate these 
transcendent objects, and see the honor, the hap¬ 
piness, and the hopes of this beloved country 
committed to the issue and the auspices of this 
day, I shrink from the contemplation, and humble 
myself before the magnitude of the undertaking. 
Utterly indeed, should I despair, did not the pres¬ 
ence of many whom I here see remind me, that in 
the other high authorities provided by our con¬ 
stitution, I shall find resources of wisdom, of 
virtue, and of zeal, on which to rely under all 
difficulties. To you, then, gentlemen, who are 
charged with the sovereign functions of legisla¬ 
tion, and to those associated with you, I look with 
encouragement for that guidance and support 
which may enable us to steer with safety the vessel 
in which we are all embarked amid the conflicting 
elements of a troubled world. 

During the contest of opinion through which 
we have passed, the animation of discussion and 
of exertions has sometimes worn an aspect which 
might impose on strangers unused to think freely 
and to speak and to write what they think; but 
this being now decided by the voice of the nation, 
announced according to the rules of the constitu¬ 
tion, all will, of course, arrange themselves under 
the will of the law, and unite in common efforts 
for the common good. All, too, will bear in mind 
this sacred principle, that though the will of the 
majority is in all cases to prevail, that will, to be 
rightful, must be reasonable; that the minority 
possess their equal rights, which equal laws must 
protect, and to violate which would be oppression. 
Let us, then, fellow citizens, unite with one heart 


and one mind. Let us restore to social intercourse 
that harmony and affection without which liberty 
and even life itself are but dreary things. And let 
us reflect that having banished from our land that 
religious intolerance under which mankind so 
long bled and suffered, we have yet gained little 
if we countenance a political intolerance as des¬ 
potic, as wicked, and capable of as bitter and 
bloody persecutions. During the throes and con¬ 
vulsions of the ancient world, during the agoniz¬ 
ing spasms of infuriated man, seeking through 
blood and slaughter his long-lost liberty, it was 
not wonderful that the agitation of the billows 
should reach even this distant and peaceful shore; 
that this should be more felt and feared by some 
and less by others; that this should divide opinions 
as to measures of safety. But every difference of 
opinion is not a difference of principle. We have 
called by different names brethren of the same 
principle. We are all republicans—we are fed¬ 
eralists. If there be any among us who would wish 
to dissolve this Union or to change its republican 
form, let them stand undisturbed as monuments 
of the safety with which error of opinion may be 
tolerated where reason is left free to combat it. 

I know, indeed, that some honest men fear that 
a republican government cannot be strong; that 
this government is not strong enough. But would 
the honest patriot, in the full tide of successful 
experiment, abandon a government which has so 
far kept us free and firm, on the theoretic and 
visionary fear that this government, the world’s 
best hope, may by possibility want energy to pre¬ 
serve itself? I trust not. I believe this, on the con¬ 
trary, the strongest government on earth. I be¬ 
lieve it is the only one where every man, at the 
call of the laws, would fly to the standard of the 
law, and would meet invasions of the public order 
as his own personal concern. Sometimes it is said 
that man cannot be trusted with the government 
of himself. Can he, then, be trusted with the gov¬ 
ernment of others? Or have we found angels in 
the forms of kings to govern him? Let history an¬ 
swer this question. 

Let us, then, with courage and confidence pur¬ 
sue our own federal and republican principles, our 
attachment to our union and representative gov¬ 
ernment. Kindly separated by nature and a wide 
ocean from the exterminating havoc of one 
quarter of the globe; too high-minded to endure 
the degradations of the others; possessing a chosen 
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country, with room enough for our descendants 
to the hundredth and thousandth generation; en¬ 
tertaining a due sense of our equal right to the 
use of our own faculties, to the acquisitions of 
our industry, to honor and confidence from our 
fellow citizens, resulting not from birth but from 
our actions and their sense of them; enlightened 
by a benign religion, professed, indeed, and prac¬ 
ticed in various forms, yet all of them including 
honesty, truth, temperance, gratitude, and the love 
of man; acknowledging and adoring an over¬ 
ruling Providence, which by all its dispensations 
proves that it delights in the happiness of man here 
and his greater happiness hereafter; with all these 
blessings, what more is necessary to make us a 
happy and prosperous people? Still one thing 
more, fellow citizens—a wise and frugal govern¬ 
ment, which shall restrain men from injuring one 
another, which shall leave them otherwise free to 
regulate their own pursuits of industry and im¬ 
provement, and shall not take from the mouth of 
labor the bread it has earned. This is the sum of 
good government, and this is necessary to close 
the circle of our felicities. 

About to enter, fellow citizens, on the exercise 
of duties which comprehend everything dear and 
valuable to you, it is proper that you should un¬ 
derstand what I deem the essential principles of 
our government, and consequently those which 
ought to shape its administration. I will compress 
them within the narrowest compass they will 
bear, stating the general principle, but not all its 
limitations. Equal and exact justice to all men, of 
whatever state or persuasion, religious or political; 
peace, commerce, and honest friendship, with all 
nations—entangling alliances with none; the sup¬ 
port of the state governments in all their rights, as 
the most competent administrations for our do¬ 
mestic concerns and the surest bulwarks against 
anti-republican tendencies; the preservation of the 
general government in its whole constitutional 
vigor, as the sheet anchor of our peace at home 
and safety abroad; a jealous care of the right of 
election by the people—a mild and safe correc¬ 
tive of abuses which are lopped by the sword of 
the revolution where peaceable remedies are un¬ 
provided; absolute acquiescence in the decisions 
of the majority—the vital principle of republics, 
from which there is no appeal but to force the 
vital principle and immediate parent of despotism; 
a well-disciplined militia—our best reliance in 
peace and for the first moments of war, till regu¬ 
lars may relieve them; the supremacy of the civil 
over the military authority; economy in the pub¬ 
lic expense, that labor may be lightly burdened; 
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the honest payment of our debts and sacred preser¬ 
vation of the public faith; encouragement of ag¬ 
riculture, and of commerce as its handmaid; the 
diffusion of information and the arraignment of all 
abuses at the bar of public reason; freedom of re¬ 
ligion; freedom of the press; freedom of person 
under the protection of the habeas corpus; and 
trial by juries impartially selected—these prin¬ 
ciples form the bright constellation which has 
gone before us, and guided our steps through an 
age of revolution and reformation. The wisdom 
of our sages and the blood of our heroes have been 
devoted to their attainment. They should be the 
creed of our political faith—the text of civil in¬ 
struction—the touchstone by which to try the 
services of those we trust; and should we wander 
from them in moments of error or alarm, let us 
hasten to retrace our steps and to regain the road 
which alone leads to peace, liberty, and safety. 

I repair, then, fellow citizens, to the post you 
have assigned me. With experience enough in sub¬ 
ordinate offices to have seen the difficulties of 
this, the greatest of all, I have learned to expect 
that it will rarely fall to the lot of imperfect man 
to retire from this station with the reputation and 
the favor which bring him into it. Without pre¬ 
tensions to that high confidence reposed in our 
first and great revolutionary character, whose 
preeminent services had entitled him to the first 
place in his country’s love, and destined for him 
the fairest page in the volume of faithful history, 

I ask so much confidence only as may give firm¬ 
ness and effect to the legal administration of your 
affairs. I shall often go wrong through defect of 
judgment. When right, I shall often be thought 
wrong by those whose positions will not command 
a view of the whole ground. I ask your indulgence 
for my own errors, which will never be inten¬ 
tional; and your support against the errors of 
others, who may condemn what they would not 
if seen in all its parts. The approbation implied by 
your suffrage is a consolation to me for the past; 
and my future solicitude will be to retain the good 
opinion of those who have bestowed it in ad¬ 
vance, to conciliate that of others by doing them 
all the good in my power, and to be instrumental 
to the happiness and freedom of all. 

Relying, then, on the patronage 'of your good 
will, I advance with obedience to the work, ready 
to retire from it whenever you become sensible 
how much better choice it is in your power to 
make. And may that Infinite Power which-rules 
the destinies of the universe, lead our councils to 
what is best, and give them a favorable issue fot 
your peace and prosperity. 
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THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


By the Peace of Paws of r*«?, a defeated 
France yielded Canada to England and the 
province of Louisiana to Spain. Except for Sc. 
Pierre and Mtyuchm and tier French Antilles 
in the Caribbean, France hat! Imr her empire 
in North America. Considered as a war of re¬ 
venge to redress that loss, the alliance with 
England’s revolted colonies in tlu- next dec¬ 
ades brought France slight profit, for her naval 
forces were defeated in the W est Indies ami 
France made no gains on the mainland: ( Unada 
was Hnglish and Louisiana remained under 
Spanish rule. 

For all the wide ranging of ro ywyttr and fur 
trader, to western men Louisiana was still a 
broad wilderness. By raft and ilatbuat ansi 
broadhorn, the grain and pelts, the pork.and 
whisky of Ohio and Kentucky and Tennessee 
passed down the Mississippi ami out into the 
stream of trade. Whoever held New Orleans 
and the mouth of the river could choke the eco¬ 
nomic life of the West. Without the right of 
deposit—the permission to warehouse goods 
free of burdensome Spanish duties am! to ship 
them from New Orleans the American West 
could not sltare in world trade at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. I .umber and furs 
and grain and provisions could not hear the 
cost of carriage to an Atlantic port; the men 
of the Western Waters were sentenced to 
vegetate in a subsistence economy unless they 
were assured unhindered access to the Gulf. 

During the Revolution, .Spanish oliieiaK had 
connived at the uu- of their port, though that 
was against their government’s settled colonial 
policy. American commerce continued to use 
New Orleans on the precarious basis of “Latin 


realism” until 1705, when Prime Minister 
Godov negotiated a formal treaty with the 
United Stares. This granted Americans the 
right of deposit at New Orleans for three 
years. If, after that period, the King of Spain 
found the privilege harmless to his interests, 
he might extend it, or, at worst, create a sim¬ 
ilar aitrv[Mt ar another point on the lower 
Mississippi. 

Not long after the treaty of 171)5, the French 
sought to regain their North American pos¬ 
sessions. Napoleon’s ambassador bullied the 
Spanish court into accepting the secret treaty 
of San lldefonso; in return for French agree¬ 
ment to add a million inhabit ants to the Duchy 

of Parma.where a Spanish prince reigned— 

rhe Mississippi Valley was to he returned to 
France, transfer to be consummated on evi¬ 
dence that France had kept her part of the bar¬ 
gain. Napoleon presumably carried out his 
pledge; bur the Spaniards temporized. 

Peace between England and France, how¬ 
ever, encouraged Napoleon to proceed with 
his plans for a French colonial empire. He 
needed a base in the West Indies first. Haiti, 
the most valuable of French possessions, would 
serve admirably, hut for the fact that it was 
in possession of Toussaint L’Ouvcrture, the 
Negro general who was military chief of the 
island by reason of his own ability, the French 
Convention’s appointment, ami the connivance 
of both Britain and the United States. 

If Napoleon meant to take possession of 
Louisiana, he must eliminate Toussaint. And in 
that task he was aided by the restoration of 
diplomatic relations between France and the 
United States in 1H01. American frigates could 
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not cruise to protect a rebel against a France 
with which the United States was at peace; nor 
could furthering the triumph of a Negro in¬ 
surrectionist be agreeable to Americans who 
themselves held slaves. Napoleon prepared to 
end “the black government at Santo Domingo” 
and to restore slavery in the French Antilles. 
Early in 1802, French forces landed and war 
began. The treachery of Toussaint’s ’generals 
and his own naivete combined to end his 
career: he surrendered and was imprisoned in 
France. With Toussaint a defeated captive, 
Napoleon ordered a gradual and cautious res¬ 
toration of slavery while he made ready to 
exact the delivery of Louisiana from a reluc¬ 
tant Spain. In the meantime, the general in 
command of the French army which had cap¬ 
tured Toussaint discovered that most of the 
supplies on the island were American property. 
These were confiscated over the protests of 
the American Minister at Paris. 

In the spring of 1802, the retrocession of 
Louisiana became generally known in America, 
though it had been the subject of anxious re¬ 
ports in the dispatches Secretary of State Madi¬ 
son was receiving from Rufus King in London 
and Robert R. Livingston at Paris. Jefferson’s 
letter to Livingston shows how he regarded the 
situation. The United States could not stand 
alone in this crisis. Beneath his plans for shifts 
of diplomacy, one may read Jefferson’s fears 
for the safety of democracy in America. 
Through his friend Dupont de Nemours, Jef¬ 
ferson attempted to convince the First Consul 
of the danger in which the occupation of 
Louisiana would put France. For the power 
which held New Orleans was the natural en¬ 
emy of the United States. French occupation 
of the province would drive the United States 
into an alliance with England and set the two 
chief maritime powers squarely across Na¬ 
poleon’s path. Dupont’s reply indicated that 
Napoleon was not likely to be convinced by 
that argument. 

Meanwhile, a new French army was failing 
in its attempt to pacify Santo Domingo. And, 
in December, 1802, the Spanish Intendant 


withdrew the right of deposit. The West was 
now thoroughly alarmed and a war sentiment 
appeared in Congress; this Jefferson was able to 
halt by the appointment of Monroe as special 
envoy to negotiate with France. 

Both the political background and the pur¬ 
pose of the negotiations appear clearly in Jef¬ 
ferson’s letter urging Monroe to accept the 
mission and in the instructions which the spe¬ 
cial envoy carried to France. New Orleans 
and the Floridas were the objects of the admin¬ 
istration’s attention; if those could not be se¬ 
cured, then the United States might be satis¬ 
fied with the cession of a site on the banks of 
the Mississippi. Free navigation and the right 
of deposit were Jefferson’s concern; a war for 
national interest was no part of his policy, how¬ 
ever convenient such intimations might be in 
diplomatic correspondence. 

Before Monroe reached France, a French 
prefect had been dispatched with instructions 
to guide French policy in the administration 
of the restored province. Guardedly, those in¬ 
structions advised the captain-general of Loui¬ 
siana to intrigue with the Kentuckians, ally 
himself with the Indian tribes, and, while ex¬ 
pressing “sentiments of great benevolence,” 
prepare for eventual hostilities with the United 
States. But by now Santo Domingo had proved 
to be a complete failure and Napoleon once 
more was directing his eyes eastward. War 
with England again was imminent. 

Livingston had reported this new turn of 
events to Washington in March, 1803. On 
April 11, Talleyrand, stressing the “unofficial” 
nature of his remarks, asked the American Min¬ 
ister whether the United States wanted all of 
Louisiana, and what, in that case, they would 
give for it? To that disconcerting query, Liv¬ 
ingston replied that his country had not con¬ 
sidered such an acquisition, but that the United 
States would probably be willing to pay 20 
million francs, if American claims for French 
depredations on her commerce Were met. In 
any case, he must wait to consult with Envoy 
Extraordinary James Monroe who had not yet 
arrived in Paris. But this did not prevent Liv- 
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ingston from opening discussions with the 
French Treasury, which put the* purchase 
price at 60 million francs. 

On March 12, Monroe joined Livingston 
and the bargaining continued. By the end of 
April, Napoleon, convinced that war was in¬ 
evitable and badly in need of funds, ordered 
the speeding up of the negotiations. In the first 
week of May, the treaty for the Louisiana 
purchase was signed. For 15 million dollars, the 
United States bought the province of Louisiana 
“with the same extent that is now in the hands 
of Spain, and that it had when France possessed 
it. . . 

News of the treaty reached Jefferson in 
June. On July 4, 1803, the Purchase of Loui¬ 
siana was proclaimed officially. Spain protested 
French violation of a promise not to alienate 
Louisiana after the retrocession. In America, 
Federalists raged at the expenditure and at 
Jefferson’s unconstitutional exercise of power 


in making the purchase and in agreeing to give 
the inhabitants of Louisiana the rights of Amer¬ 
icans and eventual statehood. Jefferson’s mes¬ 
sage to Congress takes little account of these 
attacks. Henceforth, the produce of the West¬ 
ern Waters would float down an American 
river to the Gulf. The man who had drafted 
the document which proclaimed “these united 
colonies free and independent states” had in¬ 
itiated negotiations which doubled the area of 
those states at a moderate cost in money 
and without the expenditure of a single 
life. 

Jefferson’s letters and message to Congress 
are reprinted from Volume VIII of the Writ¬ 
ings of Thomas Jefferson , ed. Paul Leicester 
Ford (New York, 1897). Madison’s instruc¬ 
tions are reprinted from House Document No. 
4^1, The Purchase of the Territory of Loui¬ 
siana^ 57th Congress, 2d Session (Washington, 

1903)- 


Correspondence of Thomas Jefferson 


Jefferson to Livingston 

Washington, April 18, 1802 

. . . The session of Louisiana and the Floridas by 
Spain to France works most sorely on the U.S. On 
this subject the Secretary of State has written to 
you fully. Yet I cannot forbear recurring to it 
personally, so deep is the impression it makes in 
my mind. It compleatly reverses all the political 
relations of the U.S. and will form a new epoch 
in our political course. Of all nations of any con¬ 
sideration France is the one which hitherto has 
offered the fewest points on which we could have 
any conflict of right, and the most points of a 
communion of interests. From these causes we 
have ever looked to her as our natural friend , as 
one with which we never could have an occasion 
of difference. Her growth therefore we viewed 
as our own, her misfortunes ours. There is on the 
globe one single spot, the possessor of which is 
our natural and habitual enemy. It is New Orleans, 
through which the produce of three-eighths of 
our territory must pass to market, and from its 
fertility it will ere long yield more than half of 
our whole produce and contain more than half 
our inhabitants. France placing herself in that door 
assumes to us the attitude of defiance. Spain might 


have retained it quietly for years. Her pacific dis¬ 
positions, her feeble state, would induce her to 
increase our facilities there, so that her possession 
of the place would be hardly felt by us, and it 
would not perhaps be very long before some cir¬ 
cumstance might arise which might make the ces¬ 
sion of it to us the price of something of more 
worth to her. Not so can it ever be in the hands of 
France. The impetuosity of her temper, the energy 
and restlessness of her character, placed in a point 
of eternal friction with us, . . . render it impos¬ 
sible that France and the U.S. can continue long 
friends when they meet in so irritable a position. 
They as well as we must be blind if they do not see 
this; and we must be very improvident if we do not 
begin to make arrangements on that hypothesis. 
The day that France takes possession of N. Or¬ 
leans fixes the sentence which is to restrain her 
forever within her low water mark. It seals the 
union of two nations who in conjunction can 
maintain exclusive possession of the ocean. From 
that moment we must marry ourselves to the Brit¬ 
ish fleet and nation. We must turn all our atten¬ 
tions to a maritime force, for which our resources 
place us on very high grounds: and having formed 
and cemented together a power which may render 
reinforcement of her settlements here impossible 
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to France, make the first cannon, which shall be 
fired in Europe the signal for tearing up any settle¬ 
ment she may have made, and for holding the two 
continents of America in sequestration for the 
common purposes of the united British and Ameri¬ 
can nations. This is not a state of things we seek or 
desire. It is one which this measure, if adopted by 
France, forces on us, as necessarily as any other 
cause, by the laws of nature, brings on its necessary 
effect. It is not from a fear of France that we 
deprecate this measure proposed by her. . . . But 
it is from a sincere love of peace, and a firm per¬ 
suasion that bound to France by the interests and 
the strong sympathies still existing in the minds of 
our citizens, and holding relative positions which 
ensure their continuance we are secure of a long 
course of peace. Whereas the change of friends, 
which will be rendered necessary if France changes 
that position, embarks us necessarily as a belliger¬ 
ent power in the first war of Europe. * • • 

* If France considers Louisiana however as indis¬ 
pensable for her views she might perhaps be will¬ 
ing to look about for arrangements which might 
reconcile it to our interests. If anything could do 
this it would be the ceding to us the island of 
New Orleans and the Floridas. This would cer¬ 
tainly in a great degree remove the causes of jar¬ 
ring and irritation between us, and perhaps for 
such a length of time as might produce other 
means of making the measure permanently con¬ 
ciliatory to our interests and friendships. It 
would at any rate relieve us from the necessity of 
taking immediate measures for countervailing such 
an operation by arrangements in another quarter. 
Still we should consider N. Orleans and the Flor- 
idas as equivalent for the risk of a quarrel with 
France produced by her vicinage. 1 have no doubt 
you have urged these considerations on every 
proper occasion with the government where you 
are. They are such as must have effect if you can 
find the means of producing thorough reflection 
on them by that government. The idea here is that 
the troops sent to St. Domingo, were to proceed 
to Louisiana after finishing their work in that 
island. If this were the arrangement, it will give 
you time to return again and again to the charge, 
for the conquest of St. Domingo will not be a 
short work. It will take considerable time to wear 
down a great number of souldiers. Every eye in 
the U.S. is now fixed on this affair of Louisiana. 
Perhaps nothing since the revolutionary war has 
produced more uneasy sensations through the 
body of the nation. Notwithstanding temporary 
bickerings have taken place with France, she has 
still a strong hold on the affections of our citizens 
generally. I have thought it not amiss, by way of 
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supplement to the letters of the Secretary of State 
to write you this private one to impress you with 
the importance we affix to this transaction. I pray 
you to cherish Dupont. He has the best disposi¬ 
tions for the continuance of friendship between 
the two nations, and perhaps you may be able to 
make a good use of him. Accept assurances of my 
affectionate esteem and high consideration. 

Jefferson to Monroe 

Washington, Jan. 13, 1803. 

Dear Sir, — I dropped you a line on the 10th in¬ 
forming you of a nomination I had made of you 
to the Senate, and yesterday I enclosed you their 
approbation not then having time to write. The 
agitation of the public mind on occasion of the late 
suspension of our right of deposit at N. Orleans is 
extreme. In the western country it is natural and 
grounded on honest motives. In the seaports it pro¬ 
ceeds from a desire for war which increases the 
mercantile lottery; in the federalists generally and 
especially those of Congress the object is to force 
us into war if possible, in order to derange our 
finances, or if this cannot be done, to attach the 
western country to them, as their best friends, 
and thus get again into power. Remonstrances me¬ 
morials &c. are now circulating through the whole 
of the western country and signing by the body 
of the people. The measures we have been pur¬ 
suing being invisible, do not satisfy their minds. 
Something sensible therefore was become neces¬ 
sary; and indeed our object of purchasing N. Or¬ 
leans and the Floridas is a measure liable to assume 
so many shapes, that no instructions could be 
squared to fit them, it was essential then to send 
a minister extraordinary to be joined with the 
ordinary one, with discretionary powers, first 
however well impressed with all our views and 
therefore qualified to me^f and modify to these 
every form of proposition which could come from 
the other party. This could be done only in full 
and frequent oral communications. Having de¬ 
termined on this, there could not be two opinions 
among the republicans as to the person. You pos¬ 
sess the unlimited confidence of the administration 
and of the western people; and generally of the 
republicans everywhere; and were you to refuse 
to go, no other man can be found who does this. 
The measure has already silenced the Feds. here. 
Congress will no longer be agitated by them: and 
the country will become calm as fast as the infor¬ 
mation extends over it. All eyes, all hopes, are 
now fixed on you; and were you to decline, the 
chagrin would be universal, and would shake un¬ 
der your feet the high ground on which you stand 
with the public. Indeed I know nothing which 
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would produce such a shock, for on the event 
of this mission depends the future destinies of 
this republic* If we cannot by a purchase of the 
country insure to ourselves a course of perpetual 
peace and friendship with all nations, then as war 
cannot be distant, it behooves us immediately to 
be preparing for that course, without, however, 
hastening it, and it may he necessary (on your 
failure on the continent) to cross the channel. 

We shall get entangled in European politics, and 
figuring more, lie much less happy and prosper¬ 
ous. This can only be prevented by a successful 
issue to your present mission. I am sensible after 
the measures you have taken for getting into a 
different line of business, that it will be*" a great 
sacrifice on your part, and presents from the sea¬ 
son and other circumstances serious difficulties. 
But some men are born for the public. Nature by 
fitting them for the service of flu* human race on 
a broad scale, has stamped with the evidences of 
her destination and their duty. , . . 

As to the time of your going you cannot too 
much hasten it, as the moment in l*‘ranee is critical. 
Sr, Domingo deln s their taking possession of Lou¬ 
isiana, and they are in the last distress for money 
for current purposes. You should arrange your 
affairs for an absence of a year at; least, "perhaps 
for a long one. It u ill be necessary for you to 
stay here some days on your way to New* York, 
You will receive here what advance you chose. 
Accept assurances of my constant and affectionate 
attachment. 

Jkkkkrson to btWNostos 

W ashington, Feb, t* iBo? 

Drar Situ—My last to sou was by Air, Dupont. 
Since that 1 received sours of May iz. Mr, Madi¬ 
son supposes vou have written a'subsequent one 
which has never come to hand, A late suspension 
by the Intendant of N ()rle,ms of <mr right of de¬ 
posit there, without winch the right of navigation 
is impracticable, has throw n this country into such 
a flame of hostile* disposition as can scarcely be 
described. The western country* was peculiarly 
sensible to it as you may suppose. Our business 
was to take the most effectual pacific measures in 
our power to remove life suspension, and at the 
some rime to persuade mir countrymen that pa¬ 


cific measures would be the most efFV* i a 
the most speedily so. The opposition caugTtkas 
a plank in a shipwreck, hoping it Would enable 
them to tack the Western people to them Thev 
raised the cry of war, were intriguing, all M e 
quarters to exasperate the Western inhabitants to 
arm & go down on their own authority & 
themselves of New; Orleans, and in thj S 
were daily reiterating, m new shapes, inflamma¬ 
tory resolutions for the adoption of the House. As 
a remedy to all this we determined to name a min¬ 
ister extraordinary to go immediately- t:o Paris & 
Madrid to settle this matter. This measure being a 
visible one, and the person named peculiarly 
proper with the Western country, crushed at 
once & put an end to all further attempts on the 
Legislature. From that moment all has become 
quiet; and the more readily in the Western coun¬ 
try, as the sudden alliance of these new federal 
friends hail of itself abeadv began to make them 
suspect the wisdom of their own course. The® 
measure was moreover proposed from another 
cause. We must know at once whether we can 
acquire N Orleans or nor. We are satisfied noth¬ 
ing else will secure us against a war at no distant 
period; and we cannot press this reason without 
beginning those arrangements which will be nec¬ 
essary if war is hereafter to result. For this pur¬ 
pose it was necessary that the negotiators should 
be fully possessed of every idea we have on the 
subject, so as to meet the propositions of the op¬ 
posite party, in whatever form they may be of¬ 
fered; ami give them a shape admissible by us 
without being obliged to await new instructions 
hence. With this view, wc have joined Mr. Mon¬ 
roe to yourself at Paris, k to Mr. Pinkney at 
Madrid, altho* we believe it will he hardly neces¬ 
sary for him to go to this last place. Should we 
fail in this object of the mission, a further one 
will he superadded for the other side of the chan¬ 
nel, On this subject you will be informed by the 
Secretary of State, Ik Mr. Alonroe will be able also 
to inform you of all our views and purposes. By 
him 1 send another letter to Dupont, whose aid 
may be of the greatest service, as it will be divested 
of the shackles of form. The letter is left open for 
your perusal, after which I wish a wafer stuck 
on it before it he delivered, ... 


Correspondence of James Madison 


Madison to Livings ion ano AIomiok 

Department of State, March z, fHoj 

GkntU'.mi'N; You will herewith receive a com¬ 
mission and letters of credence, one of you as Min¬ 


ister Plenipotentiary, the other as Minister Extraor¬ 
dinary and Plenipotentiary, to treat: with the 
Government of the French Republic on the sub¬ 
ject of the Mississippi, ami the territories eastward 
thereof, ami without the limits of Hie United 
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States. The object in view is to procure, by just 
and satisfactory arrangements, a cession to the 
United States of New Orleans, and of West and 
East Florida, or as much thereof as the actual pro¬ 
prietor can be prevailed on to part with. 

The French Republic is understood to have be¬ 
come the proprietor, by a cession from Spain, in 
the year-, of New Orleans, as part of Louisi¬ 

ana, if not of the Floridas also. If the Floridas 
should not have been then included in the cession, 
it is not improbable that they will have been since 
added to it. 

It is foreseen that you may have considerable 
difficulty in overcoming the repugnance and the 
prejudices of the French Government against a 
transfer to the United States of so important a 
part of the acquisition. The apparent solicitude 
and exertions, amidst many embarrassing circum¬ 
stances, to carry into effect the cession made to . 
the French Republic; the reserve so long used on 
this subject by the French Government, in^ its 
communications with the Minister of the United 
States at Paris, and the declaration finally made by 
the French Minister of Foreign Relations, that it 
was meant* to take possession before any over¬ 
tures from the United States would be discussed, 
show the importance which is attached to the ter¬ 
ritories in question. On the other- hand, as the 
United States have the strongest motives of in¬ 
terest, and of a pacific policy, to seek by just 
means the establishment of the Mississippi, down 
to its mouth, as their boundary, so there are con¬ 
siderations which urge on France a concurrence 
in so natural and so convenient an arrangement. 

Notwithstanding the circumstances which have 
been thought to indicate, in the French Govern¬ 
ment, designs of unjust encroachment, ^ and even 
direct hostility, on the United States, it is scarcely 
possible to reconcile a policy of that sort with 
any motives which can be presumed to sway either 
the Government or the nation. To say nothing of 
the assurances given both by the French Minister 
at Paris, and by the Spanish Minister at Madrid, 
that the cession by Spain to France was under¬ 
stood to carry with it all the conditions stipulated 
by the former to the United States, the manifest 
tendency of hostile measures against the United 
States to connect their councils and their colossal 
growth with the great and formidable rival of 
France, can neither escape her discernment, nor 
be disregarded by her prudence, and might alone 
be expected to produce very different views in the 
Government. 

On the supposition that the French Government 
does not mean to force or to court war with the 
United States, but, on the contrary, that it sees the 


interest which France has in cultivating their neu¬ 
trality and amity, the dangers to so desirable a 
relation between the two countries which lurk 
under a neighborhood modified as is that of Spain 
at present, must have great weight in recommend¬ 
ing the change which you will have to pro¬ 
The time chosen for the experiment is pointed 
out also by other important considerations. The 
instability of the peace of Europe, the attitude 
taken by Great Britain, the languishing state of 
the French finances, and the absolute necessity of 
either abandoning the West India islands, or of 
sending thither large armaments at great expense, 
all contribute at the present crisis to prepare in the 
French Government a disposition to listen to an 
arrangement which will at once dry up one source 
of foreign controversy, and furnish 1 some aid m 
struggling with internal embarrassments. It is to 
be added, that the overtures committed to you 
coincide in great measure with the ideas of the 
person through whom the letter of the President 
of April 30, 1802, was conveyed to Mr. Livingston, 
and who is presumed to have gained some insight 
into the present sentiments of the French Cab¬ 
inet. . , 

Among the considerations which have led the 
French Government into the project of regaining 
from Spain the province of Louisiana, and which 
you may find it necessary to meet in your discus-* 
sions, the following suggest themselves as highly 
probable: 

First. A jealousy of the Atlantic States, as lean¬ 
ing to a coalition with Great Britain not consistent 
with neutrality and amity toward France, and a 
belief that, by holding the key to the commerce 
of the Mississippi, she will be able to command 
the interests and attachments of the western por¬ 
tion of the United States, and thereby either con¬ 
trol the Atlantic portion also, or, if that can not 
be done, to seduce the former into a separate Gov¬ 
ernment and a close alliance with herself. 

In each of these particulars the calculation is 

founded in error. ' 

It is not true that the Atlantic States lean toward 
any connexion with Great Britain inconsistent 
with their amicable relations to France. Their dis¬ 
positions and their interests equally prescribe to 
them amity and impartiality to both of those na¬ 
tions. If a departure from 1 this simple and salutary 
line of policy should take place, the causes of it 
will be found in the unjust or unfriendly conduct 
experienced from one or other of them. In general, 
it may be remarked, that there are many points 
on which the interests and views of the United 
States and of Great Britain may not be thought to 
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coincide, as can be discovered in relation to 
France. If less harmony and confidence should, 
therefore, prevail between France and the United 
States than may be maintained between Great 
Britain and the United States, the difference will 
lie, not in the want of motives, drawn from the 
mutual advantage of the two nations, but in the 
want of favorable dispositions in the Government 
of one or other of them. That the blame, in this 
respect, will not justly fall on the Government 
of the United States, is sufficiently demonstrated 
by the mission, and the objects with which you 
are now charged. 

The French Government is not less mistaken, 
if it supposes that the Western part of the United 
States can be withdrawn from their present union 
with the Atlantic part into a separate Govern¬ 
ment, closely allied with France. 

Our Western fellow-citizens are bound to the 
Union, not only by the ties of kindred and affec¬ 
tion, which for a long time will derive strength 
from the stream of emigration peopling that re¬ 
gion, but by two considerations which flow from 
clear and essential interests. 

One of these considerations is, the passage 
through the Atlantic ports of the foreign mer¬ 
chandise consumed by the Western inhabitants, 
and the payment thence made to a treasury, in 
which they would lose their participation by 
^erecting a separate Government. The bulky pro¬ 
ductions of the Western country may continue to 
pass down the Mississippi; but the difficulties of 
the ascending navigation of that river, however 
free it may be made, will cause the imports for 
consumption to pass through the Atlantic States. 
This is the course through which they are now 
received; nor will the impost to which they will 
be subject change the course, even if the passage 
up the Mississippi should be duty free. It will not 
equal the difference in the freight through the lat¬ 
ter channels. It is true that mechanical and other 
improvements in the navigation of the Mississippi 
may lessen^the labor and expense of ascending the 
stream; but it is not the least probable, that sav¬ 
ings of this sort will keep pace with the improve¬ 
ments in canals and roads, by which the present 
course of impost will be favored. Let it be added, 
that the loss of the contributions thus made to a 
foreign treasury would be accompanied with the 
necessity of providing, ®by less convenient reve¬ 
nues, for the expense of a separate Government, 
and of the defensive precautions required by the 
change of situation. . . . 

It will be the more impossible for France to 
draw the Western country under her influence, 
by conciliatory regulations of the trade through 


the Mississippi; because regulations which would 
be regarded by her as liberal, and claiming returns 
of gratitude, would be viewed on the other side as 
falling short of justice. If this should not be at 
first the case, it soon would be so. The Western 
people believe, as do their Atlantic brethren, that 
they have a natural and indefeasible right to trade 
freely through the Mississippi. They are conscious 
of their power to enforce this right against any 
nation whatever. With these ideas in their minds, 
it is evident that France will not be able to excite 
either a sense of favor, or of fear, that would estab¬ 
lish an ascendency over them. . . . 

Secondly. The advancement of the commerce 
of France, by an establishment on the Mississippi, 
has, doubtless, great weight with the Government 
in espousing this project. 

The commerce through the Mississippi will 
consist, first, of that of the United States; second, 
of that of the adjacent territories to be acquired 
by France. 

The first is now, and must for ages continue, the 
principal commerce. As far as the faculties of 
France will enable her to share in it, the article to 
be proposed to her, on the part of the United 
States, on that subject, promises every advantage 
she can desire. . . . 

The other portion of commerce, with the ex¬ 
ception of the island of New Orleans, and the con¬ 
tiguous ports of West Florida, depends on the 
territory westward of the Mississippi. With re¬ 
spect to this portion, it will be little affected by 
the cession desired by the United States. . . . 

There remain to be considered the commerce 
of the ports in the Floridas. With respect to this 
branch the advantages which will be secured to 
France by the proposed arrangement ought to 
be satisfactory. She will here also derive a greater 
share from the increase which will be given, by a 
more rapid settlement of a fertile territory, to the 
exports and imports through those ports, than she 
would obtain from any restrictive use she could 
make of those ports as her own property. . . . 

With a view to permanent harmony between 
the two nations, a cession of the Floridas is par¬ 
ticularly to be desired, as obviating serious contro¬ 
versies that might otherwise grow even out of the 
regulations, however liberal in the opinion of 
France, which she may establish at the mouths of 
those rivers. . . . 

Third. A further object with France may be, 
to form a colonial establishment having a con¬ 
venient relation to her West India islands, and 
forming an independent source of supplies for 
them. 

This object ought to weigh but little against 
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the cession, we wish to obtain, for two reasons: 
first, because the country which the cession will 
leave in her hands on the right side of the Missis¬ 
sippi is capable of employing more than all the 
faculties she can spare for such an object, and of 
yielding all the supplies which she could expect or 
wish from such an establishment: second, because 
in times of general peace she will be sure of re¬ 
ceiving whatever supplies her islands may want, 
from the United States, and even through the 
Mississippi, if more convenient to her; because in 
time of peace with the United States, though of 
war with Great Britain, the same sources will be 
open to her, whilst her own would be interrupted; 
and because in case of a war with the. United 
States, which is not likely to happen without a 
concurrent war with' Great Britain, (the only case 
in which she could need a distinct fun<l of sup¬ 
plies,) the entire command of the sea, and of the 
trade through the Mississippi, would be against 
her, and would cut off the source in question. 
She would consequently never need the aid of her 
new colony, but when she could make little or no 
use of it. 

There may be other objects with France m the 
projected acquisition; but they are probably such 
as would be either satisfied by a reservation to 
herself of the country on the right side of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, or are of too subordinate a character to 
prevail against the plan of adjustment we have m 
view, in case other difficulties in the way of it can 
be overcome. The principles and outlines of this 
plan are as follows, viz: 

Article i. France cedes to the United . States 
forever the territory east of the river Mississippi, 
comprehending the two Floridas, the island of 
New Orleans, and the islands lying to the north 
and east of that channel of the said river, which 
is commonly called the South Pass, together with 
all such other islands as appertain to either West 
or East Florida; France reserving to herself all 
her territory on the west side of the Mississippi. 

Art. 2. The boundary between the territory 
ceded and reserved by France, shall be a continu¬ 
ation of that already defined above the thirty-first 
degree of north latitude, viz: the middle of the 
channel or bed of the river through the said South 
Pass to the sea. The navigation of the river Mis¬ 
sissippi in its whole breadth from its source to the 
ocean, and in all its passages to and from the same 
shall be equally free and common of the United 
States and of the French Republic. 

Art. 3. The vessels and citizens of the French 
Republic may exercise commerce to and at such 
places on their respective shores below the said 
thirty-first degree of north latitude as may be al¬ 


lowed for that use by the parties to their respec¬ 
tive citizens and vessels. And it is agreed that no 
other nation shall be allowed to exercise com¬ 
merce to or at the same or any other place on 
either shore, below the said thirty-first degree of 
latitude. For the term of ten years, to be com¬ 
puted from the exchange of ratifications hereof, 
the citizens, vessels, and merchandises of the 
United States, and of France, shall be subject to 
no other duties on their respective shores, below 
the said thirty-first degree of latitude, than are 
imposed on their own citizens, vessels, and mer¬ 
chandises. No duty whatever shall, after the ex¬ 
piration of ten years, be laid on articles the growth 
or manufacture of the United States, or of the 
ceded territory, exported through the Mississippi 
in French vessels; so long as such articles so ex¬ 
ported in vessels of the United States shall be 
exempt from duty: nor shall French vessels ex¬ 
porting such articles ever afterwards be subject 
to pay a higher duty than vessels of the_ United 
States. 

Art. 4. The citizens of France may, for the 
term of ten years, deposit their effects at New 
Orleans, and at such other places on the ceded 
shore of the Mississippi, as are allowed for the 
commerce of the United States, without paying 
any other duty than a fair price for the hire of 
stores. 

Art. 5. In ports of commerce of West and East 
Florida, France shall never be on a worse footing 
than the most favored nation; and for the term 
of ten years her vessels and merchandise shall be 
subject therein to no higher duties than are paid 
by those of the United States. Articles of the 
growth or manufacture of the United States, and 
of the ceded territory, exported in French vessels 
from any port in West or East Florida, shall be 
exempt from duty as long as vessels of the United 
States shall enjoy this exemption. 

Art. 6 . The United States, in consideration of 
the cession of territory made by this treaty, shall 

pay to France-millions of livres toumois, in 

the manner following, viz: They shall pay —— 
millions of livres tournois immediately on the 
exchange of the ratifications hereof; they shall 
assume, in such order of priority as the Govern¬ 
ment of the IJnited States may approve, the pay¬ 
ment of claims which have been or may be ac¬ 
knowledged by the French Republic to be due to 
American citizens, or so much thereof as, with the 
payment to be made on the exchange of ratifica¬ 
tions, will not exceed the sum of-; and in case 

a balance should remain due after such payment 
and assumption, the same shall be paid at the end 
of one year from the final liquidation of the claim 
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hereby assumed, which shall be payable in three 
equal annual payments, the first of which is to 
take place one year after the exchange of ratifica¬ 
tions, or they shall bear interest, at the rate of 6 
per cent, per annum, from the dates of such in¬ 
tended payments, until they shall be discharged. 
All the above-mentioned payments shall be 
made at the Treasury of the United States, and 
at the rate of one dollar and ten cents for every 
six livres toumois. 

Art. 7. To incorporate the inhabitants of the 
hereby ceded territory with the citizens of the 
United States on an equal footing, being a provi¬ 
sion which can not now be made, it is to be ex¬ 
pected, from the character and policy of the 
United States, that such incorporation will take 
place without unnecessary delay. In the meantime 
they shall be secure in their persons and prop¬ 
erty, and in the free enjoyment of their reli¬ 
gion. . . . 

The instructions, thus far given, suppose that 
France may be willing to cede to the United States 
the whole of the island of New Orleans, and both 
the Floridas. As she may be inclined to dispose of 
a part or parts, and of such only, it is proper for 
you to know that the Floridas, together, are esti¬ 
mated at one-fourth the value of the whole island 
of New Orleans, and East Florida at one-half that 
of West Florida. In case of a partial cession, it is 
expected that the regulations of every other kind, 
so far as they are onerous to the United States, 
will be more favorably modified. 

Should France refuse to cede the whole of the 
island, as large a portion as she can be prevailed 
on to part with may be accepted; should no con¬ 
siderable portion of it be attainable, it will still 
be of vast importance to get a jurisdiction over 
space enough for a large commercial town, and 
its appurtenances, on the back of the river, and 
as little remote from the mouth of the river as 


may be. A right to choose the place would be 
better than a designation of it in the treaty. Should 
it be impossible to procure a complete jurisdiction 
over any convenient spot whatever, it will only 
remain to explain and improve the present right of 
deposit, by adding thereto the express privilege 
of holding real estate for commercial purposes, of 
providing hospitals, of having consuls residing 
there, and other agents who may be authorized 
to authenticate and deliver all documents requisite 
for vessels belonging to, and engaged in, the trade 
of the United States, to and from the place of 
deposit. The United States can not remain satis¬ 
fied, nor the Western people be kept patient, un¬ 
der the restrictions which the existing treaty with 
Spain authorizes. 

Should a cession of the Floridas not be attain¬ 
able, your attention will also be due to the estab¬ 
lishment of suitable deposits at the mouth of the 
rivers passing from the United States through the 
Floridas, as well as of the free navigation of those 
rivers by citizens of the United States. . , . 

It only remains to suggest, that, considering the 
possibility of some intermediate violences between 
citizens of the United States and the French or 
Spaniards, in consequence of the interruption of 
our right of deposit, and, the probability that con¬ 
siderable damages will have been occasioned by 
that measure to citizens of the United States, it 
will be proper that indemnification in the latter 
case be provided for, and that in the former it 
shall not be taken on either side as a ground or 
pretext for hostilities. 

These instructions, though as full as they could- 
be conveniently made, will necessarily leave much 
to your discretion. For the proper exercise of it, 
the President relies on your information, your 
judgment, and your fidelity to the interests of 
your country. 

James Madison 


Message to Congress, 1803 

BY THOMAS JEFFERSON 


In calling you together, fellow citizens, at an 
earlier day than was contemplated by the act of 
the last session of Congress, I have not been in¬ 
sensible to the personal inconvenience necessarily 
resulting from an unexpected change in your ar¬ 
rangements. But matters of great public concern 
have rendered this call necessary, and the interest 
you feel in these will supersede in our minds all 
private considerations. 

Congress witnessed, at their last session, the 


extraordinary agitation produced in the public 
mind by the suspension of our right of deposit at 
the port of New-Orleans, no assignment of an¬ 
other place having been made according to treaty. 
They were sensible that the continuance of that 
privation would be more injurious to our nation 
than any consequences which could flow from 
any mode of redress, but reposing just confidence 
in the good faith of the government whose officer 
had committed the wrong, friendly and reason- 
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able representations were resorted to, and the 
right of deposit was restored. 

Previous, however, to this period, we had not 
been unaware of the danger to which our peace 
would be perpetually exposed while so important 
a key to the commerce of the western country re¬ 
mained under foreign power. Difficulties, too, 
were presenting themselves as to the navigation or 
other streams, which, arising within our terri¬ 
tories, pass through those adjacent. Propositions 
had, therefore, been authorized for obtaining, on 
fair conditions, the sovereignty of New Orleans, 
and of other possessions in that quarter interesting 
to our quiet, to such extent as was deemed practi¬ 
cable; and the provisional appropriation of two 
millions of dollars, to be applied and accounted 
for by the president of the United States, in¬ 
tended as part of the price, was considered as 
conveying the sanction of Congress to the acquisi¬ 
tion proposed. The enlightened government o 
France saw, with just discernment, the importance 
to both nations of such liberal arrangements as 
might best and permanently promote the peace, 
friendship, and interests of both; and the property 
and sovereignty of all Louisiana, which had been 
restored to them, have on certain conditions been 
transferred to the United States by instruments 
bearing date the 30th of April last. When these 
shall have received the constitutional sanction 01 
the senate, they will without delay be communi¬ 
cated to the representatives also, for the exercise 
of their functions, as to those conditions which are 
within the powers vested by the constitution m 
Congress. While the property and sovereignty of 
the Mississippi and its waters secure an indepen¬ 
dent outlet for the produce of the western States, 
and an uncontrolled navigation through their 
whole course, free frorrr collision with other 
powers and the dangers to our peace from that 
source, the fertility of the country, its climate and 
extent, promise in due season important aids to our 
treasury, an ample provision for our posterity, 
and a wide-spread field for the blessings of free¬ 
dom and equal laws. 

With the wisdom of Congress it will rest to 
take those ulterior measures which may be neces¬ 
sary for the immediate occupation and temporary 
government of the country; for its incorporation 
into our Union; for rendering the change of gov¬ 
ernment a blessing to our newly-adopted breth¬ 
ren; for securing to them the rights of conscience 
and of property: for confirming to the Indian in¬ 
habitants their occupancy and self-government, 
establishing friendly and commercial relations 
with them, and for ascertaining the geography of 
the country acquired. Such materials for your in¬ 


formation, relative to its affairs in general, as the 
short space of time has permitted me to collect, 
will be laid before you when the subject shall be 
in a state for your consideration. ... 

Should the acquisition of Louisiana be constitu¬ 
tionally confirmed and carried into effect, a sum 
of nearly thirteen millions of dollars will then be 
added to our public debt, most of which is payable 
after fifteen years; before which term the present 
existing debts will all be discharged by the estab¬ 
lished operation of the sinking fund. When we 
contemplate the ordinary annual augmentation ot 
imposts from increasing population and wealth, 
the augmentation of the same revenue by its exten¬ 
sion to the new acquisition, and the economies 
which may still be introduced into our public ex¬ 
penditures, I cannot but hope that Congress in 
reviewing their resources will find means to meet 
the intermediate interests of this additional debt 
without recurring to new taxes, and applying to 
this object only the ordinary progression of our 
revenue. Its extraordinary increase m times ot 
foreign war will be the proper and sufficient fund 
for any measures of safety or precaution which 
that state of things may render necessary in our 
neutral position. ... 

We have seen with sincere concern the flames 
of war lighted up again in Europe, and nations 
with which we have the most friendly and useful 
relations engaged in mutual destruction. While we 
regret the miseries in which we see others in¬ 
volved let us bow with gratitude to that kind 
Providence which, inspiring with wisdom and 
moderation our late legislative councils while 
placed under the urgency of the greatest wrongs, 
guarded us from hastily entering into the san¬ 
guinary contest, and left us only to look on and to 
pity its ravages. These will be heaviest on those 
immediately engaged. Yet the nations pursuing 
peace will not be exempt from all evil. In the 
course of this conflict, let it be our endeavor, as 
it is our interest and desire, to cultivate the friend¬ 
ship of the belligerent nations by every act of 
justice and of incessant kindness; to receive their 
armed vessels with hospitality from the distresses 
of the sea, but to administer the means of annoy¬ 
ance to none; to establish in our harbors such a 
police as may maintain law and order; to restrain 
our citizens from embarking individually in a war 
in which their country takes no part; to punish 
severely those persons, citizen or alien, who shall 
usurp the cover of our flag for vessels not entitled 
to it, infecting thereby with suspicion those of real 
Americans, and committing us into controversies 
for the redress of wrongs not our own; to exact 
from every nation the observance, toward our 
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vessels and citizens, of those, principles am prac 
S which all civilized people acknowledge; to 
merit the character of a just nation. and maintain 
ha of an independent one. preferring every con¬ 
sequence to insult and habmul wrong. ... Sepa- 
rared by a wide ocean from the nations of Fv.rope, 
3 front the political ntetests which entangle 
them together, with productions and wants which 
render our commerce and friendship useful to 
them and theirs to us, it cannot lie the interest of 
me to assail us, nor ours to disturb them. W c 
KuW he most unwise, indeed, were we to case 
awav the singular blessings of the position in which 
nature has placed us. the oppom.mtv she ttas en- 
dow'ed us with of pursuing, at a distance from for¬ 
eign contentions, the paths of , peace, and 

happiness; of cultivating general friendship, and of 
bringing collisions of interest to the umpirage o 
reason rather than of force, How des.rahfe then 
must it lie, in a government like oitrs, to see its 


citizens adopt individually the views, the interests 
and the conduct which their country should p Ur ’ 
sue, divesting themselves of rhose passions and 
partialities which tend to lessen useful friendship^ 
and to embarrass and embroil us in the calamitous' 
scenes of Europe. Confident, fellow citizens, that 
you will duly estimate the importance of neutral 
dispositions toward tlw observance of neutral con¬ 
duct, that you will be sensible how much it i s 
our duty to took on the bloody arena spread be¬ 
fore us'with commiseration indeed, but with no 
other wish rhan to see if closed, 1 am persuaded 
you will cordially cherish these dispositions in all 
discussions among yourselves, and in all eonununi- 
eaiions with votir constituents; and I anticipate 
with satisfaction the measures of wisdom which 
the great interests now committed to you will 
give you an opportunity of providing, and myself 
chat of approving ami carrying into execution 
with the fidelity I owe m tuy country. 



THE WAR OF /Su 


Thf War ok t«ii was part of the struggle be¬ 
tween England and Napoleon, As that c.mtltct 
spread, each side fried t«> mimv the other by 
cutting off its trade. Napoleon’s Decrees were 
replies to the English Oidm in < •♦««»* U and 
neutral commerce was cnight between them. 
As the principal nnitri c.tmrr* the i nitty 
States suffered most severely, for Orders in 
Council attempted to «online American trade 
to British ports, while American dtips were 
seized by tiie French m Commrntal ports if 
they abided, or were suspected <•! abiding, by 
the’edicts of the Fnglidt, 1 fur Unfed States 
attempted to meet the pi> 4 »k-m bv economic 
pressure. The Jeffersonian policy of l tub it go 
and Congressional Non bun unit .e pm veil in 
adequate and finally forced ihe l nurd States 
into the war it had hern m m?j to avoid. 

Interestingly enough, the * ampj't-ssionul 
drive for war with I nplm I ippened among 
representatives of inland au-a-,, none of the 
leaders among the “War Iltw 1 , »” of and 

iHi i came from a maritime d:.tint. I he sea¬ 
board areas, which suffered in tin n nmr.nerec, 
were so much uppo.ed to tin- potiev of resist¬ 


ing Fnglish encroachments that New England 
spokesmen took alarm at governmental action 
And when u tr btoke out, they were hostile tc 
it. Fo resolve the parados, historians returnee 
to the ('ongiwnoual deb,ties. 

Nothing reveal-, the sectional nature of th< 
war spirt! better than fhe debate on the repor 
of the special committee which had ken ap 
p ( timed to consider tlu* President s message o 
November, t^it. Aladt>on had urged(atngres 
to take mca-mt c. fo a ■ aire the country s dt 
feiv.e in vtcu of flu- tlue.itening aspect of foi 
eis;n atl.um. I H.vt cotmmtfee was made up ( 
men of the U« .tern frontier and when 
brought in if ■ tepoti in December, the con 
mince trcoimnitided picp.iration for wa 
(ii.ncthaitott had pt"vc 1 i-eSrsv, said Peter Po 
ter of New Ymh, the people of the Unit* 
State'., 'an i upv mg hdf ,» continent, have 
richf to tt.tv it* ife the -«t'awithout being m 
Jested bv the’ inhabitant-, of the little island 
l he.u Hi it mi.” lo tit u adv u e. which mig 
be iaS,rn for an appeal to the seaboard, he 
{irundv «4 l nine-we addM charges of Brit: 
ini rigor among the Indnic.. I he country in ’ 
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be rid of that danger, he declared; Canada 
should be annexed and the United States dom¬ 
inate the whole continent. 

In John Randolph’s (i 773 ~ l8 33 ) re Pty t0 
Grundy and in Richard M. Johnson’s (1780- 
1850) rejoinder to Randolph, the motives of 
the “War Hawks” and the factors impelling 
their supporters are plainly stated. Grundy had 
spoken on December ninth. On the next day, 
John Randolph in a long and bitter speech de¬ 
nounced the war policy in its every aspect. 
Standing armies were dangerous, Randolph ar¬ 
gued in opposition to the committee s recom¬ 
mendation that the United States strengthen 
its military forces. A war for maritime rights 
now would help Napoleon fight the forces of 
civilization. He held up the bogey of French 
dominion and he warned his Southern col¬ 
leagues of the danger of a slave insurrection. 
And then he turned on the West. This is no 
war for maritime rights, Randolph charged; 
the men who clamor for it have no nobler mo¬ 
tive than a rise in the price of what they have 
to sell. Agricultural cupidity was behind the 
war cry. 

Calhoun denied Randolph’s accusation. The 
war party was acting from patriotism, not the 
base and precarious motives” of “a probable 
rise in the price of hemp.” Richard M. John¬ 
son of Kentucky answered Randolph' even 
more completely, for his speech presents all 


the West’s grievances. He begins by paying 
his respects to Randolph’s tribute to the mother 
of parliaments. It is to Hampden and Alger¬ 
non Sydney, not Canning and Castlereagh that 
the United' States owes gratitude, Johnson de¬ 
clared: Americans might revere martyrs to 
liberty; they could not respect the present cor¬ 
rupt government of England. For that govern¬ 
ment had been guilty of cruel incitements of 
the Indians. The British should be driven from 
North America and the United States extend 
its dominion over all the continent. (Thus 
Tohnson anticipates America’s “Manifest Des¬ 
tiny.”) 

Randolph returned to the attack, striking at 
the Western men’s greed for land. It was that, 
not British incitements which had sent the In¬ 
dians against the frontier. Randolph’s invec¬ 
tive did not prevent passage of the committee’s 
resolutions for preparedness, however. But 
Randolph had the last bitter word. He urged 
Representatives to return home and ask their 
constituents whether they wanted their sons to 
fight the Canadians and whether they were 
willing to be taxed “in order that we may 
get possession of the great mill-seat at Niag- 
ara.” 

' The selections are reprinted from the Annals 
of Congress (Washington, 1811) which report 
the debate held in the House of the 12th Con¬ 
gress, 1 st Session. 


The House Debate of December , 1811, on Preparation 

for War 


BY JOHN 

Mr. Randolph said that an insinuation had 
fallen from the gendeman from Tennessee (Mr. 
Grundy.) that the late massacre of our brethren 
on the Wabash had been instigated by the British 
Government. Has the President given any such in¬ 
formation? has the gentleman received any such, 
even informally, from any officer of this Govern- 
ment? Is it so believed by the Administration. He 
had cause to think the contrary to be the fact; that 
such was not their opinion. This insinuation was 
of the grossest kind^-a presumption the most 


RANDOLPH 

rash, the most unjustifiable. Show but good 
ground for it, he would give up the question at the 
threshold—he was ready to march to Canada. It 
was indeed well calculated to excite the feelings 
of the Western people particularly, who were not 
quite so tenderly attached to our red brethren as 
some modern philosophers; but it was destitute 
of any foundation, beyond mere surmise and sus¬ 
picion. What would be thought, if, without any 
proof whatsoever, a member should rise in his 
place and tell US, that the massacre in Savannah, 
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a massacre perpetrated by civilized savages, with 
French commissions in their pockets, was excited 
by the French Government? There was an easy 
and natural solution of the late transaction on the 
Wabash, in the well known character of the ab¬ 
original savage of North America, without resort¬ 
ing to any such mere conjectural estimate. He 
was sorry to say that for this signal calamity and 
disgrace the House was, in part, at least, answer- 
able. Session after session, their table had been 
piled up with Indian treaties, for which the ap¬ 
propriations had been voted as a matter of course, 
without examination. Advantage had been taken 
of the spirit of the Indians, broken by the war 
which ended in the Tjeaty of Greenville. Under 
the ascendency then acquired over them, they 
had been pent up by subsequent treaties into 
nooks, straightened in their quarters by a blind 
cupidity, seeking to extinguish their title to im¬ 
mense wildernesses, for which, (possessing, as we 
do already, more land than we can sell or use) 
we shall not have occasion, for half a century to 
come. It was our own thirst for territory, our 
own want of moderation, that had driven these 
sons of nature to desperation, of which we felt the 
effects. 

Mr. R., although not personally acquainted 
with the late Colonel Daviess, felt, he was per¬ 
suaded, as deep and serious regret for his loss 
as the gentleman from Tennessee himself. He 
knew him only through the representation of 
a friend of the deceased (Mr. Rowan) sometime 
a member of that House; a man, who, for native 
force of intellect, manliness of character, and high 
sense of honor, was not inferior to any that had 
ever sat there. With him he sympathized in the 
severest calamity that could befall a man of his 
cast of character. Would to God they were both 
then on the floor! From his personal knowledge 
of the one, he felt confident that he would have 
his support—and he believed (judging of him 
from the representation of their common friend) 
of the other also. 

He could but smile at the liberality of the gen¬ 
tleman, in giving Canada to New York, in order to 
strengthen the Northern balance of power, while 
at the same time he forwarned her that the West¬ 
ern scale must preponderate. Mr. R. said he could 
almost fancy that he saw the Capitol in motion 
towards the falls of Ohio—after a short sojourn 
taking its flight to the Mississippi, and finally 
alighting on Darien; which, when the gentleman’s 
dreams are realized, will be a most eligible seat of 
Government for the new Republic (or Empire) 
of the two Americas! But it seemed that “in 1808 
we talked and acted foolishly,” and to give some 


color of consistency to that folly, we must now 
commit a greater. Really he could not conceive 
of a weaker reason offered in support of a present 
measure, than the justification of a former f 0 jj v 
He hoped we should act a wiser part—take warn¬ 
ing by our follies, since we had become sensible 0 f 
them, and resolve to talk and act foolishly no 
more. It was indeed high time to give over such 
preposterous language and proceedings. 

This war of conquest, a war for the acquisition 
of territory and subjects, is to be a new commen¬ 
tary on the doctrine that Republics are destitute 
of ambition—chat they arc addicted to peace 
wedded to the happiness and safety of the great 
body of their people. But it seems "this is to be a 
holiday campaign—there is to be no expense of 
blood, or treasure, on our part—Canada is to con¬ 
quer herself—she is to be subdued by the princi¬ 
ples of fraternity. The people of that country 
are first to be seduced from rheir allegiance, and 
converted into traitors, as preparatory to the mak¬ 
ing them good citizens. Although *he must ac¬ 
knowledge that some of our flaming patriots were 
thus manufactured, he did nor think the process 
would hold good with a whole eommunity. It 
was a dangerous experiment. We were ro succeed 
in the French mode by the system of fraterniza¬ 
tion—all is French! bur how dreadfully it might 
be retorted on the Southern and Western slave¬ 
holding States. He detested this subornation of 
treason. No—if he must have them, let them fall 
by the valor of our arms, by fair, legitimate con¬ 
quest; not become the victims of treacherous se¬ 
duction. 

He was not surprised at the war spirit which 
was manifesting itself in gentlemen from the 
South. In the year 1805- 6, in a struggle for the 
carrying trade of belligerent colonial produce, this 
country had been most unwisely brought into col¬ 
lision wirh the great Powers of Ftirope. By a 
series of most impolitic and ruinous measures, ut¬ 
terly incomprehensible to every rational, sober- 
minded man, the Southern planters, by rheir own 
votes, had succeeded in knocking down the price 
of cotton to seven cents, and of tobacco (a few 
choice crops excepted) to nothing—and in raising 
the price of blankets, (of which a few would not 
be amiss in a Canadian campaign,) coarse wool¬ 
lens, and every article of first necessity, three or 
four hundred per cenr. And now that, by our own 
acts, we have brought ourselves into this unprec¬ 
edented condition, we must: get out of it in any 
way, but bv an acknowledgement of our own 
want of wisdom and forecast. But is war the true 
remedy? Who will profit by it? Speculators—a 
few lucky merchants, who draw prizes in the lot- 
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terv—commissaries and contractors. Who must 
suffer by it? The people. It is their blood, then- 
taxes, that must flow to support it. 

But gentlemen avowed that they would not go 
to war for the carrying trade—that is, for any 
other but the direct export and import trade that 
which carries our native products abroad, and 
brings back the return cargo; and yet they stickle 
for our commercial rights, and will go to war for 
them! He wished to know, in point of principle, 
what difference gentlemen could point out be¬ 
tween the abandonment of- this or of that mari¬ 
time right? Do gentlemen assume the lofty port 
and tone of chivalrous redressors of maritime 
wrongs, and declare their readiness to surrender 
every other maritime right, provided they may 
remain unmolested in the exercise of the humble 
privilege of carrying their own produce abroad, 
and bringing back a return cargo? Do you make 
this declaration to the enemy at the outset Do 
you state the minimum with which you will be 
contented, and put it in her power to close with 
your proposals at her option; give her the basis 
of a treaty ruinous and disgraceful beyond exam- 
pie and expression? and this too after having 
turned up your noses in disdain at the treaties of 
Mr. Jay and Mr. Monroe! Will you say to Eng- 
land, “end the war when you please, give us the 
direct trade in our own produce, we are content. 

But what will the merchants of Salem, and Boston, 
and New York, and Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
the men of Marblehead and Cape Cod, say to this. 
Will they join in a war professing to have tor its 
object what they would consider (and justly too) 
as the sacrifice of their maritime ^ rights, yet 
affecting to be a war for the protection of com- 

™ Hewas gratified to find gentlemen acknowledg¬ 
ing the demoralizing and destructive conse¬ 
quences of the non-importation law—confessing 
the truth of all that its opponents foretold when 
it was enacted. And will you plunge yourselves in 
war, because you have passed a foolish and ruin¬ 
ous law, and are ashamed to repeal it? But our 
good friend the French Emperor stands in the 
way of its repeal,” and as we cannot go too far 
in making sacrifices to him, wfio has given such 
demonstration of his love for the Americans, we 
must, in point of fact, become parties to his war. 
“Who can be so cruel as to refuse him this favor. 
His imagination shrunk from the miseries of such 
a connexion. He called upon the House to re¬ 
flect whether they were not about to abandon all 
reclamation for the unparalleled outrages, in¬ 
sults and injuries” of the French Government, to 
give up our claim for plundered millions; and 
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asked what reparation or atonement they could 
expect to obtain in hours of future dalliance, after 
they should have made a tender of their person 
to this great deflowerer of the virginity of re¬ 
publics. We had by our own wise (he would not 
say wise-acre ) measures, so increased the trade 
and wealth of Montreal and Quebec, that at last 
we began to cast a wistful eye at Canada. Having 
done so much towards its improvement by the 
exercise of “our restrictive energies,” we began 
to think the laborer worthy of his hire, and to put 
in claim for our portion. Suppose it'ours, are we 
-any nearer to our point? As his Minister said to 
the King of Epirus, “may we not as well take our 
bottle of wine before as after this exploit?” Go! 
march to Canada! leave the broad bosom of the 
Chesapeake and her hundred tributary rivers the 
whole line of seacoast from Machias to St. Mary’s, 
unprotected! You have taken Quebec have you 
conquered England? Will you seek for the deep 
foundations of her power in the frozen deserts of 
Labrador? 


“Her march is on the mountain wave. 

Her home is on the deep!” 

Will you call upon her to leave your ports and 
harbors untouched, only just till you can return 
from Canada, to defend them? The coast is to 
be left defenceless, whilst men of the interior are 
revelling in conquest and spoil. But grant for a 
moment, for mere argument’s sake, that in Canada 
you touched the sinews of her strength, instead 
of removing a clog upon her resources—an en¬ 
cumbrance, but one, which, from a spirit of honor, 
she will vigorously defend. In what situation 
would you then place some of the best men of the 
nation? As Chatham and Burke, and the whole 
band of her patriots, prayed for her defeat in 1776, 
so must some of the truest friends to their country 
deprecate the success of our arms against the only 
Power that holds in check the archenemy of man¬ 
kind. . 

Mr. R. declared, that the committee had out¬ 
stripped the Executive. In designating the Power 
against whom this force was to be employed—as 
had most unadvisably been done in the preamble 
or manifesto with which the resolutions were 
prefaced—they had not consulted the views of 
the Executive; that designation was equivalent 
to an abandonment of all our claims on the French 
Government. No sooner was the report laid on 
the table, than the vultures were flocking round 
their prey, the carcass of a great Military Estab-. 
lishment—men of trained reputation, of broken 
fortunes (if they ever had any) and of battered 
constitutions, “choice spirits, tired of the dull pur- 
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suits of civil life,” were seeking after agencies and 
commissions; willing to doze in gross stupidity- 
over the public fire; to light the public candle at 
both ends. Honorable men, undoubtedly there 
were ready to serve their country, but what man 
of spirit, or of self-respect, would accept a com¬ 
mission in the present Army? 

The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Grundy) 
had addressed himself, yesterday, exclusively to 
the “Republicans of this House.” Mr. R. knew 
not whether he might qonsider himself as entitled 
to any part of the benefit of the honorable gentle¬ 
man’s discourse. It belonged not, however, to 
that gentleman to decide. If we must have an ex¬ 
position of the doctrines of Republicanism, he 
should receive it from the fathers of the church, 
and not from the junior apprentices of the law. 
He should appeal to his worthy friends from 
Carolina, (Messrs. Macon and Stanford,) “men 
with whom he had measured his strength,” by 
whose side he had fought during the reign of ter¬ 
ror, for it was indeed an hour of corruption, of 
oppression, of pollution. It was not at all to his 
taste, that sort of Republicanism which was sup¬ 
ported on this side of the Atlantic by the father 
of the sedition law, John Adams, and by Peter 
Porcupine on the other. Republicanism! of John 
Adams! and William Cobbett! Par nobile fra - 
trum, now united as in 1798, whom the cruel walls 
of Newgate alone keep from flying to each other’s 
embrace—but whom, in sentiment, it is impos¬ 


sible to divide! Gallant crusaders in the holy cause 
of Republicanism! Such “Republicanism does 
deed mean anything or nothing.” 

Our people will not submit to be taxed for this 
war of conquest and dominion. The Government 
of the United States was not calculated to wage 
offensive foreign war—it was instituted for the 
common defence and general welfare; and whoso¬ 
ever should embark it in a war of offence, would 
put it to a test which it was by no means calcu¬ 
lated . to endure. Make it out that Great Britain 
had instigated the Indians on the late occasion, 
and he was ready for battle; but not for dominion! 
He was unwilling, however, under present cir¬ 
cumstances, to take Canada, at the risk of the 
Constitution—to embark in a common cause with 
France and be dragged at the wheels of the car of 
some Burr or Bonaparte. For a gentleman from 
Tennessee or Gennessee, or Lake Champlain, 
there may be some prospect of advantage. 
Their hemp would bear a great price by the ex¬ 
clusion of foreign supply. In that too the great 
importers were deeply interested. The upper 
country on the Hudson and the Lakes would be 
enriched by the supplies for the troops, which 
they alone could furnish. They would have the 
exclusive market: to say nothing of the increased 
preponderance from the acquisition of Canada 
and that section of the Union, which the Southern 
and Western States had already felt so severely 
in the apportionment bill. . . . 


Rejoinder 

BY RICHARD M. JOHNSON 


Mr. Johnson said he rose to thank the committee 
for the report which was offered to the House, 
and the resolutions which were recommended; 
though the measures fell short of his wishes, and, 
he believed, of public expectation. The ulterior 
measures, however, promised by the committee 
satisfied his mind, and he should give the report 
his warm support. The chairman had given the 
views of the committee. The expulsion of the 
British from their North American possessions, 
and granting letters of marque and reprisal against 
Great Britain are contemplated. Look at the Mes¬ 
sage of the President. At a moment least to be ex¬ 
pected, when France had ceased to violate our 
neutral rights, and the olive branch was tendered 
to Great Britain, her Orders in Council were put 
into a more rigorous execution. Not satisfied with 
refusing a redress for wrongs committed on our 
coasts and in the mouths of our harbors, our trade 


is annoyed, and our national rights invaded; and, 
to close the scene of insolence and injury, regard¬ 
less of our moderation and our justice, she has 
brought home to the “threshold of our territory,” 
measures of actual war. As the love of peace has 
so long produced forbearance on our part, while 
commercial cupidity has increased the disposition 
to plunder on the part of Great Britain, I feel re¬ 
joiced that the hour of resistance is at hand, and 
that the President, in whom the people have so 
much confidence, has warned us of the perils that 
await them, and has exhorted us to put on the 
armor of defence, to' gird on the sword, and as- 
sume the manly and bold attitude of war. He 
recommends filling up the ranks of the present 
Military Establishment, and to lengthen the term 
of service; to raise an auxiliary force for a more 
limited, time; to authorize the acceptance of vol¬ 
unteers, and provide for calling out detachments 
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of militia as circumstances may require. For the 
first time since my entrance into this body, there 
now seems to be but one opinion with a great 
majority—that with Great Britain war is inevi¬ 
table; that the hopes of the sanguine as to a re¬ 
turning sense of British justice have expired; that 
the prophecies of the discerning have failed; and, 
that her infernal system has driven us to the brink 
of a second revolution, as important as the first. 
Upon the Wabash, through the influence of Brit¬ 
ish agents, and within our territorial sea by the 
British navy, the war has already commenced. 
Thus, the folly, the power, and the tyranny of 
Great Britain, have taken from us the last alterna- 
tive of longer forbearance. 

Mr. T. said we must now oppose the farther en- 
croachments of Great Britain by war, or formally 
annul the Declaration of our Independence, and 
acknowledge ourselves her devoted colonies, 1 he 
people whom I represent will not hesitate whic 
of the two courses to choose; and, if we are m- 
volved in war, to maintain our dearest rights, and 
to preserve our independence, I pledge myself to 
this House, and my constituents to this nation, 
that they will not be wanting m valor, nor m 
their proportion of men and money to prosecute 
the war with effect. Before we relinquish the con¬ 
flict, I wish to see Great Britain renounce the 
piratical system of paper blockade; to liberate our 
captured seamen on board her ships of war; re¬ 
linquish the practice of impressment on board 
our merchant vessels; to, repeal her Orders m 
Council; and cease, in every other respect, to vio¬ 
late our neutral rights; to treat us as an independ¬ 
ent people. The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Randolph) has objected to the destination of this 
auxiliary force—the occupation of the Canadas, 
and the other British possessions upon our borders 
where our laws are violated, the Indians stimu¬ 
lated to murder our citizens, and where there is 
a British monopoly of the peltry and fur trade. 
I should not wish to extend the boundary of the 
United States by war if Great Britain would leave 
us to the quiet enjoyment of independence; but, 
considering her deadly and implacable enmity, 
and her continued hostility, I shall never die con¬ 
tented until I see her expulsion from North Amer¬ 
ica, and her territories incorporated with the 
United States. It is strange that the gentleman 
would pause before refusing this force, if destined 
to keep the negroes in subordination who are 
not in a state of insurrection as I understand and 
he will absolutely ^refuse to vote this force to de¬ 
fend us against the lawless aggressions of Great 
Britain—a nation in whose favor he had said so 
much. . . . 


Mr. Randolph said, Sir, if you go to war it will 
not be for the protection of, or defence of your 
maritime rights. Gentlemen from the North have 
been taken up to some high mountain and shown 
all the kingdoms of the earth; and Canada seems 
tempting in their sight. That rich vein of Genne- 
see land, which is said to be even better on the 
other side of the lake than on this. Agrarian 
cupidity, not maritime right, urges the war. Ever 
since the report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations came into the House, we have heard 
but one word—like the whip-poor-will, but one 
eternal monotonous tone—Canada! Canada! Can¬ 
ada! Not a syllable about Halifax, which unques¬ 
tionably should be our great object in a war for 
maritime security. It is to acquire a prepondering 
northern influence, that you are to launch into 
war. For purposes of maritime safety, the barren 
rocks of Bermuda were worth more to us than all 
the deserts through which Hearne and McKenzie 
had pushed their adventurous researches. Since 
this great bomb, the report of the Committee, had 
burst upon the House, Mr. R. had been anxiously 
waiting for some great political or military pro¬ 
jector to point out a way by which we could get 
at Halifax, or even at Quebec. He had seen and 
heard nothing that indicated a tolerably correct , 
information of the subject. Whilst England main¬ 
tained the mastery of the seas, and could throw 
supplies into them at pleasure, he supposed they 
were to be starved out. He was forcibly reminded 
of a ludicrous caricature, published soon after 
the siege of Gibraltar. That fortress was repre¬ 
sented to lie in the moon—and whilst the Duke 
de Crillon was making passes at it with a small 
sword, Don Quixote, on his Rosinante, with 
Sancho (the best and most honest Governor of 
whom he had ever heard) mounted on Dapple, 
at his back, exclaimed, with true Castilian gravity, 
to his trusty squire, “we’ll starve them out San¬ 
cho!” This tit-bit, Canada, which had inflamed 
the cupidity of northern contractors, made us for¬ 
get the disturbances among our savage neighbors 
—the hostilities committed or meditated along 
our whole northwestern and southern frontier. 
Symptoms of discontent were manifesting them¬ 
selves among the Creeks—in the State of Georgia. 
As to Louisiana, he did not consider it as an in¬ 
tegral part of the United States. We had bought it 
and might sell it—he felt himself as much at 
liberty to sell it as to dispose of his own slaves. If 
we were to have war, he hoped it would be for 
something of greater national benefit than to 
enrich the commissaries and contractors 
from Michillimackinac to Niagara and Fronti- 
gnac. . . . 




Part Four 

JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY 




INTRODUCTION 


i. THE GROWTH OF AMERICA 


By 1830, the United States had a population 
of 13,000,000; in other words, it had increased 
more than 150 percent since the turn of the 
century. It was still largely native-born and 
still northwest-European in origin. With the 
end of the Napoleonic Wars, immigration to 
America had been resumed and the appearance 
of regular sailings by new shipping companies 
facilitated the process; but during the 1820s 
only an average of 14,300 came to the country 
annually, and during the 1930s, 60,000. These, 
for the most part, were from Great Britain 
and Germany—with, however, an increasing 
number from Ireland. In 1830, considerably 
less than 10 percent of America’s people were 
foreign-born. 

The New England and the Middle States 
constituted the most populous regions of the 
country. New York State had 1,900,000 inhab¬ 
itants, Pennsylvania 1,300,000, and Massachu¬ 
setts 610,000., In the South Atlantic States, Vir¬ 
ginia still led with 1,200,000, but North 
Carolina was moving up rapidly. The settlers 
of the Old Northwest were pushing out of 
their original confines. They were spreading 
throughout the states of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, extending northward into the terri¬ 
tories of Wisconsin and Michigan, and spilling 
over into the trans-Mississippi West into Iowa. 
A similar movement had taken place in the Old 
Southwest. Kentuckians and Tennesseans 
were moving into Arkansas and Missouri, and 
some of the bolder spirits were accepting the 
invitation of the Mexican government to colo¬ 
nize Texas. 

Population Movements. The population of 
the West doubled itself each decade. During 
the years 1810-30 six new states were admitted 
into the Union: Louisiana in 1812, Indiana in 


1816, Mississippi in 1817, Illinois in 1818, Ala¬ 
bama in 1819 and Missouri in 1821. In another 
twenty years, to their company were to be 
added Arkansas (1836), Michigan (1837), 
Iowa (1846), Texas (1845), and Wisconsin 
(1848). This was a vast internal movement of 
the American people—stimulated by the exist¬ 
ence of easily acquired lands and aided by the 
presence of the great interior communications 
system of the United States. People usually 
moved in short jumps rather than long ones: 
from contiguous state to contiguous state 
rather than across country. They walked; or 
traveled by Conestoga wagon; or floated down 
rivers on barges and keelboats. After 1812 the 
steamboat was to be found on the Western 
waters; after 1825, connecting canals linked 
all the important rivers of the country in one 
single chain. By 1830, there were almost 4,000,- 
000 Americans in the Mississippi Valley as 
compared with 8,600,000 on the Atlantic slope. 

The Land System. The liberalization of the 
American land laws aided the process. Up to 
1820, public lands had been sold in large par¬ 
cels and on a credit basis. After 1820, the 
credit system was abolished; the minimum 
purchase was first reduced to 80 acres and then 
40 acres; and a minimum price of $1.25 an acre 
was set. Public lands were acquired by joint- 
stock companies established for that purpose, 
and many wealthy individuals—notably New 
Englanders—acquired great holdings. Banks, 
Western banks for the most part, were pre¬ 
pared to finance such operations and the busi¬ 
ness difficulties of the period—those of 1819 
and 1837—were precipitated by land specula¬ 
tions particularly. Nevertheless, the small set¬ 
tler acquired the land: most frequently on 
credit, often by outright purchase, sometimes 
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by squatting. The squatters’ holdings were 
constantly being legalized, by special pre¬ 
emption laws passed by Congress and finally 
in 1841 by the general Preemption Law. This 
last allowed a cashless squatter to establish him¬ 
self on the public domain and subsequently ac¬ 
quire a quarter section of 160 acres at the 
minimum government price of $1.25 an acre. 
Quite often, the Western settler started out by 
being a tenant; but this was not tenancy in the 
European sense of small holdings, labor serv¬ 
ices, and alienation fines. Tenancy in America 
constituted a temporary status: the American 
farmer climbed up the rungs of the ladder un¬ 
til, before long, he possessed his own free¬ 
hold. 

Economic Activity . There have been many 
American frontiers and frequently they have 
been interrelated. Americans penetrated into 
the West as drovers, fur traders, miners and 
rivermen: St. Louis was an early outpost of the 
fur trade; into Wisconsin, Illinois, and Mich¬ 
igan—side by side with cattlemen and farmers 
—went miners to dig out lead and copper; 
early Americans in distant Oregon were fur 
traders, and in distant California drovers and 
miners. Eastern capital went into the West to 
finance the fur trade—as in the case of John 
Jacob Astor—and copper mining—as in the 
case of William E. Dodge. 

But primarily, the West was the farmer’s 
frontier. Moving across the states, out of New 
England into New York and over into the 
Middle West and the trans-Mississippi West— 
in one series of waves—went the growers of 
wheat and corn, the sheep raisers and the pro¬ 
ducers of hogs. Out of the Old Dominion and 
North Carolina, into Kentucky and Tennessee 
and south and west into the Gulf States and 
Texas—in another series of waves—went the 
growers of hemp, tobacco, corn, and cotton. 
In the 1820s and 1830s wheat was being raised 
in the Middle West; in another decade, wheat 
had moved out into Iowa and the Nebraska 
Territory, while corn was replacing it in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. 1 
The American Western farmer began with 


a subsistence economy—but he did not linger 
long there. Farms were quickly being joined 
to markets, by rivers, canals, and roads. The 
needs of the East for foods and fibers and the 
growing dependence of Europe upon America 
for flour, hemp, and corron made it possible 
for specialization quickly to set in. Sheep were 
being raised in Ohio quite early; swine were 
appearing in all of the states of the Middle 
West; even yearling beef cattle—produced in 
the trans-Mississippi West—were being sent 
eastward into Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana for 
fattening before slaughter. The farmer pros¬ 
pered—and bought his land, expanded his hold¬ 
ings, acquired new and improved implements, 
and encouraged the extension of the social 
services. He was always a member of the mid¬ 
dle class in America, but became politically 
articulate when low prices and inadequate agri¬ 
cultural credit threatened the loss of his free¬ 
hold. 

Urbanization. America was still predom¬ 
inantly rural—as it was to remain for another 
fifty years. In 1830, the great majority of 
Americans dwelt in the countryside. Indeed, in 
1810 and 1820, only 5 percent of the country’s 
population lived in places of 8,000 inhabitants 
or more; and for 1830 and 1840, the propor¬ 
tions were only 6.7 and 8.5 percent, respec¬ 
tively. It was not until 1850 that the processes 
of urbanization really began to set in; for then 
the proportion stood at 12.5 percent. If, in our 
modem world, urbanization is really the test 
for industrialization, then America was still 
largely agricultural and mercantile in its econ¬ 
omy up to the middle forties. T his is not to 
say that fairly large urban centers did not exist. 
New York was now the country's first city 
with a population of 200,000. Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Boston followed next with pop¬ 
ulations of 161,000, 80,000, and 6 1,000, respec¬ 
tively. In the South, New Orleans had 46,000 
inhabitants and Charleston 30,000. The West’s 
urban centers, as one might expect, were lake 
and river towns. Cincinnati claimed 24^0 
people, Pittsburg 12,000, Louisville 10,000, Sr. 
Louis 6,000, and Chicago less than 3,000. Amer- 
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ica’s cities and towns were mercantile centers 
first; not for a long time did industry become 
significant in them. There were exceptions, of 
course. In Philadelphia were to be found 
woolen weavers, in New York sugar refiners, 
m Cincinnati meat packers. In all the towns 
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on the shores of the Atlantic and the Great 
Lakes and on the Mississippi and the Ohio 
Rivers were shipwrights and boatmakers. But, 
by and large, industrial production in Amer¬ 
ica was a rural activity rather than an urban 
one. 


2 - THE MERCANTILE ECONOMY OF AMERICA 


Well into the 1850s, America’s economy was 
agrarian and mercantile rather than industrial. 
That is to say, in the country the typical busi¬ 
nessman was a farmer and in the city he was a 
merchant, broker, or banker. Much like the 
colonial businessman, the urban businessman 
of the 1830s and 1840s engaged in many trades, 
diversified his risks, and kept a good deal of 
his capital in liquid form. Hence he was able 

to finance land jobbing and manufacturing_ 

but the latter was not industrial production in 
our modern sense. Thus, in a number of the 
outstanding American industries—in boots and 
shoes, in meat packing, in woolen textiles, in 
iron, for example—the businessman was not 
a factory owner, possessing and managing a 
plant and equipment, but a merchant or a com¬ 
mission man. He bought the raw materials, put 
. t ^ em out I° r fabrication among country work¬ 
ers, and sold the finished products. At the same 
time, he was financing trading voyages, operat¬ 
ing a retail or wholesale establishment, and in¬ 
teresting himself in joint-stock banks and in¬ 
surance companies. 

Cottage Production. In New England and 
the Middle States, particularly, production— 
always excepting cotton textiles—was organ¬ 
ized along such lines. Cottage workers, usually 
on their own farms, worked for merchant- 
manufacturers on linen and woolen goods, 
straw hats, brooms, iron nails, boots and shoes' 
all those articles that did not require auto¬ 
matic machinery and where the processes of 
fabrication from raw materials into finished 
goods were simple. The boot and shoe indus¬ 
try was typical. The merchant-manufacturer 


was a resident «f Boston or Providence or 
Newport and not infrequently ran a local shop. 
The cottagers therefore were paid often in 
goods, or truck, from the shelves of the store. 
Either above or behind the store were the cen¬ 
tra] workroom and warehouse: here were to 
be found a few journeymen who prepared the 
leather for fabrication or who cut the soles and 
uppers. The sewing together of the shoes was 
performed by the cottagers—as a rule in so- 
called ten-footers pr “ells” added to the farm¬ 
houses. The merchant-manufacturer provided 
the leather, binding, thread and other materials, 
but not the tools. The semiprocessed leather 
was delivered and the finished boots and shoes 
taken away by carriers who received a per¬ 
centage of the pay of the cottagers. The shoes 
were put into barrels and sold to local mer¬ 
chants or, increasingly, moved into the West¬ 
ern market. As the market expanded, cash 
payments replaced truck and the merchant- 
manufacturer concentrated less on his retail 
establishment and more on his packing and 
shipping activities. 

Overseas Commerce. At the same time, this 
Eastern merchant was deeply interested in 
overseas commerce. From the end of the Revo¬ 
lution to the 1830s, the English Mercantilist 
System was in process of being dismantled, al¬ 
though it was not formally terminated until 
1850. As a result, Americans were not com¬ 
pletely shut out of the English and colonial 
trades. They could send to the United King¬ 
dom tobacco, pig and bar iron, and naval 
stores; and to the British West Indies lumber, 
live animals, rice, naval stores, and tobacco. In 
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the beginning, these goods had to move in Eng¬ 
lish ships. 

During the Napoleonic Wars this was no 
hardship; in fact, as English and French en¬ 
gaged in a life and death struggle, America be¬ 
came the greatest carrying nation of the world. 
By 1810, America’s merchant marine stood at 
1,500,000 tons and American ships were to be 
found in every harbor of the seven seas. Amer¬ 
ican merchants sought to supply both English 
and French; monopolized the trade of all the 
Sugar Islands; and expanded "mightily into the 
Pacific. It was during this period that a series of 
triangular trades was opened up with China. 
Putting out of Boston, New York, and Phila¬ 
delphia, American ships sailed around Cape 
Horn into the Pacific Ocean; stopped at 
Northwest trading stations to take on cargoes 
of furs and whale oil; or proceeded out to the 
Hawaiian Islands to pick up sandalwood; and 
thence to the China Sea where they traded 
their goods for spices, teas, silks, nankeens, 
and chinaware. As a rule, a single such voyage 
lasting from one to three years paid for the 
cost of the ship and netted handsome profits 
for owners, captain, and crew. From this rich 
China trade—which continued to flourish 
through the 1830s—came the Massachusetts 
fortunes which were invested in the New Eng¬ 
land cotton textile industry, the building of 
local and Western railways, and the financing 
of land-mortgage companies and joint-stock 
banks. 

The carrying trade did not last—indeed, at 
the end of the 1830s it was already slipping. 
But American ships and their bold and skillful 
supercargoes and crews sustained the economy 
of America during the period when it waS still 
a young nation; and the profits of these voy¬ 
ages not only made possible European bor¬ 
rowings by America but also created those 
savings that were poured into other forms of 
domestic enterprise. It may be said that Amer¬ 
ican ships and trading voyages really built 
the canals, railways, and early factories of the 
United States. 

Balance of Payments. Almost continuously 


right up to the early 1870s we imported more 
than we exported. Despite tariffs, whose sched¬ 
ules continued quite low until 1861, we im¬ 
ported metals, iron manufactures, and prod¬ 
ucts made of wool, cotton, leather, glass, paper 
and wood. We imported, also, of course, sugar, 
tea and—after 1840—coffee. Our exports were 
naval stores, furs, rice and lumber products; 
but, increasingly, in the decades before the 
Civil War, they came to be Western wheat and 
flour and meat products and Southern cotton. 
We also borrowed European capital to help 
finance the first and second Bank of the United 
States and to build the public improvements of 
the 1820s and the 1830s, I low did we pay for 
this excess of imports ami the interest on for¬ 
eign loans? The earnings of our merchant 
marine balanced our international payments. 
Thus, during the years 1821-37, the excess of 
imports over exports came to $185,000,000; 
interest paid to foreign investors in the United 
States came to $60,000,000; lmt the net earn¬ 
ings of American merchant shipping and the 
sale of our ships abroad came to $214,0110,000. 
It was no wonder that America's credit was 
good abroad and that often specie was being 
sent to the United States by Europeans to set¬ 
tle their balances here. 

Cotton Textiles . In one area of economic ac¬ 
tivity, however, industrial production was in¬ 
troduced and it was here chat the American 
businessman became an industrial capitalist 
This was in the case of the manufacture of 
cotton textiles. Small cotton mills, usually for 
spinning only (the weaving was done by cot¬ 
tagers), had appeared as early as the 1790s in 
Rhode Island and southern Massachusetts. 
They had used automatic spindles and child 
labor, but capitalization was small, and often 
these plants were simply adjuncts to mercan¬ 
tile establishments. I he supply of English cot¬ 
ton goods was cut off by the War of 1812; 
when the war was over, the renewed competi¬ 
tion of the English merchant marine turned the 
attention of New England merchants to cot¬ 
ton manufacture. Now for the first rime the 
factory system appeared in America* Capital 
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from Boston moved out to the fall-river towns 
of northern Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Maine; both spinning and weaving were 
being performed by automatic machineiy; la¬ 
bor was being organized and disciplined and 
instead of being paid in truck received money 
wages. How large these operations were may 
be noted from the fact that the Waltham Com¬ 
pany started with a paid-in capital of $500,000 
which was doubled in less than a decade. 
Profits were high—running to as much as 10 
to 16 percent annually, but they were fre¬ 
quently illusory, since early accounting meth¬ 
ods did not provide for interest, insurance, and 
depreciation. 

The labor supply of these early mills was 
recruited from the countryside and consisted 
usually of young women who were not ex¬ 
pected to stay more than two to four years on 
the job. They worked on an average 70 hours 
a week and received $2 a week in wages; never¬ 
theless, they could not be regarded as an ex¬ 
ploited factory population. Under the “Wal¬ 
tham System,” as it was called, the operatives 
lived in company boardinghouses carefully 
supervised by matrons, and were encouraged 
to save their weekly wages. Most did so, in fact, 
and returned to their country homes before 
long to be replaced by their younger sisters. 
This continued until the end of the 1840s when 
a new type of management introduced the 
speed-up and stretch-out and substituted for 
the young women Canadian and Irish male im- 
migrant workers. 

Internal Improvements. It was obvious that 
such an America—spreading rapidly as it was 
over the continental domain, hunting eagerly 
for raw materials to move into the international 

market to pay for imported finished goods_ 

should constantly concern itself with internal 
improvements. Colonial America had traveled 
by sea; early national America, moving cross- ' 
country, had to travel by land. As soon as free¬ 
dom had been established and corporations 
could be created, private capital had appeared 
to finance turnpike and bridge construction. 

But America was not yet rich enough to de- 
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pend entirely on the resources of individuals; 
hence, recourse was had to public authority.’ 
As early as 1806, Congress was called upon to 
aunch a program of internal improvements 
and, for the next quarter century, grants were 
generously made. Greatest of all projects was 
the famous Cumberland Road which crossed 
the Alleghenies from the Potomac River, to the 
Ohio and was pushed westward across Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. This was America’s first 
highway into the West. 

By the 1820s, the interior waterways of the 
country were being opened up. Thanks to the 
steamboat, for the next two decades the Mis¬ 
sissippi and its tributaries became great arteries 
of trade. There were 60 steamboats on the Mis¬ 
sissippi in 1820 and more than 1,200 in 1850. 
Down its broad waters moved hemp, wheat, 
meat products, and cotton, meeting boatloads 
of sugar and finished products coming up¬ 
river. New Orleans became one of the coun¬ 
try’s great entrepSts, and at the same time in¬ 
terior markets were being served by Cincin¬ 
nati and St. Louis. 

Canals. Other waterways soon appeared to 
supplement the rivers and in fact to bind them 
together. Again, public capital had to take the 
initiative. The Erie Canal, America’s first great 
project of the kind, was completed in 1825 at 
a cost of about $8,000,000. In less than ten 
years the capital cost had been met from toll 
charges. But the Erie Canal had been more than 
a successful financial venture: it had reduced 
the cost of carriage of bulk goods from Buf¬ 
falo to New York from $ioo to $10 a ton; it 
was bringing Western wheat into New York, 
thus permitting Eastern farmers to specialize- 
and it was at the basis of the New York port’s 
greatness. Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
floated bond issues to follow New York’s ex¬ 
ample; so, before long, did Western and South¬ 
ern states. Soon, canals were connecting rivers 
and rivers, lakes and rivers, and rivers and the 
sea. They were being pushed out into the pio¬ 
neer zones, through heavily wooded sections, 
across swamps. So great was the enthusiasm 
that public authority quickly overextended it- 
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self and, before long, in some of the states, the 
cost of servicing the debts incurred, exceeded 
the total annual fiscal resources. 

Railroads . Frequently, early railroad build¬ 
ing received its impetus from the same source. 
Many of America’s first railroads were heavily 
subsidized by public authority—as in the case 
of the Baltimore and Ohio in Maryland—or 
built entirely by public funds—as in the case 
of the Michigan Central Railroad. America’s 
credit was good and European capital flowed 
eagerly into the country to finance these state 
projects. In 1820, American states were free of 
debt; by 1838—to build canals, roads, and rail¬ 
roads, and to finance land mortgage banks— 
their indebtedness stood at close to $200,000,- 
000. This was a speculative bubble, obviously, 
although Europeans had invested in good faith; 
and it collapsed in the panic of 1837. Land job¬ 
bing, as has been pointed out, had contributed 
its share to the boom, as had the unhealthy 
financial activities of state-chartered banks, 
those of the West and South in particular. 

Many of the Southern and Western states 
were compelled to default on interest payments 
or to repudiate their obligations outright. In 
all, foreign investors lost $40,000,000 in Amer¬ 
ica and so outraged were they that European 
capital stayed away from our shores for almost 
a generation. This fact, together with the si¬ 
multaneous decline of the China trade, led to 
hard times in the commercial centers of the 
country for half a decade. By the middle 1840s 
America was once more prospering: now the 
railroad age really had its beginnings. The early 
short lines were rebuilt and linked into sys¬ 
tems; New England capital invested heavily in 
Michigan and Illinois railroads; and by 1850 
the United States could boast of 9,000 miles of 
track. 

The Workers . Because the American econ¬ 
omy was still by and large at a preindustrial 
level—the businessman was a merchant, 
banker, and speculator all rolled into one—the 
American worker was not yet a factory hand. 
He was a skilled mechanic or journeyman in 
the employ of a fellow artisan, looking for¬ 


ward to the time when he could set up his own 
small shop; he was a country cottage worker 
supplementing agricultural income; he labored 
in a country forge or mill—and then went 
West as a squatter or tenant. Permanence in 
the laboring status had not yet appeared. There 
was too much fluidity in American society, 
capital units were still too small; there was an 
absence of integration and concentration; with 
the result that, by and large, a class-conscious¬ 
ness was still absent. If anything, the worker 
regarded himself as a member of the Mddle 
class, psychologically and functionally. And 
such associational programs as he participated 
in were usually directed toward narrowing the 
gap between* employer-artisan and journey¬ 
man-artisan rather than proclaiming the un¬ 
bridgeable gulf between classes. The doctrine 
of the class struggle did not appear in America 
until the 1850s; and even then it was brought 
in by German immigrants. 

This is not to say that there were no 
working-class organizations and working-class 
programs. These came and went;, but they 
ended by being essentially lower middle class. 
As early as the 1790s societies of journeymen 
shoemakers, printers, carpenters, and tailors 
had made their appearance. They had been 
formed on a local basis to protest against the 
extension of apprenticeship and to demand 
minimum wages and a ten-hour day. There 
were strikes; participants were blacklisted; 
and criminal actions were started against lead¬ 
ers. 

In the late 1820s, more ambitious projects 
appeared. In New York and in Philadelphia, 
skilled artisans and some urban homeworkers 
pooled their strength and formed unions of 
trade associations. A Workingmen’s party 
made its appearance in Philadelphia in 1828 
and one was formed in New York in 1829; and 
their demands reflect the mixed and somewhat 
confused condition of their membership. Their 
programs called for the end of imprisonment 
for debt, the militia system, and the conspiracy 
laws; the enactment of mechanics’ lien laws; 
and the establishment of a public education 
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system. Attacks were made on “monopolies,” 
notably the banks, but this is because they 
feared an undue control over credit. In short, 
this was an agitation directed by the smaller 
producers against the larger ones. 

Thomas Skidmore, one of the leaders of the 
New York party, was in reality an agrarian; 
to him, the only road to emancipation was the 
return to the land and its communal operation. 
He therefore demanded the calling of a con¬ 
stitutional convention which would abolish all 
debts and all property titles. Another group, 
led by Robert Dale Owen and Frances Wright, 
saw in free education “the only effectual rem¬ 
edy for this and for' almost every species of 
injustice.” These workingmen’s parties did not 
survive beyond 1833. 

Embryonic trade unions did make their ap¬ 
pearance in the early 1830s and were combined 
into city central councils. There were such 
bodies in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Bal¬ 
timore, Newark, Albany, Troy, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati and Louisville. Here were gathered 
spokesmen for the journeymen-artisans of the 
day—the shoemakers, tailors, hatters, bakers, 
printers, and the like—who used the strike 


weapon for the ten-hour day and higher wages. 
These industrial disputes were carried on vio¬ 
lently and as a rule unsuccessfully. One of 
the casualties of the hard times following 
I ^ 37 , they virtually disappeared everywhere 
throughout the country. Organization and 
strikes also took plade in the cotton textile cen¬ 
ters, where real factory workers in the mod¬ 
em sense were making their appearance. Their 
achievements were no more permanent than 
those of the city artisans. 

Nothing reveals more clearly the continued 
middle-class orientation of leadership and fol¬ 
lowing of these early city craft groups than 
their general demands. They endorsed pro¬ 
ducers’ cooperation; sometimes (following the 
American anarchist Warren and the French 
anarchist Proudhon) they sought the establish¬ 
ment of labor-exchange banks; they wanted 
freer entry into the public domain for pre- 
emptioners and homesteaders; and they clam¬ 
ored for free education. 

These are some of the characteristics of a 
period and a people that listened earnestly and 
responded quickly to the equalitarian preach¬ 
ments of Jacksonian Democracy. 


3- LEVELING tendencies 


The Rise of Democracy. Those leveling 
tendencies—always a characteristic of Amer¬ 
ica and a part of its English heritage—that 
played so prominent a role in the Revolution- 
ary period, were for a brief time suppressed. 
Under the leadership of the Federalists, aris¬ 
tocratic views prevailed: the aspirations and 
needs of the common man were lost sight of. 
But Independency was too strong a trait to 
be easily suppressed, and in a land where op¬ 
portunity existed on every hand it was impos¬ 
sible to perpetuate privilege or to check equali- 
tarianism. 

Many factors contributed to the rise of the 
common man in the 1830s. American national- 
ism had emerged unscathed from its first great 


trial, that of the Napoleonic Wars and the en¬ 
suing European reaction. The American was no 
longer a citizen of the world but a citizen of 
the United States, and he took pride in its ac¬ 
complishments and its future. His eyes increas¬ 
ingly were turned Westward, and on every 
side he saw outlets for his energy and enter¬ 
prise, and security if not a fortune as his re- 
waf d- The expansion of the continental domain 
fed this hope: as miner, riverman, farmer, 
trader, the American could achieve economic 
success. The same was true of mercantile pur¬ 
suits: only small capitals were necessary to 
begin an enterprise; a single trading voyage 
was enough to lay the foundations for a for¬ 
tune; wealth grew with the country. 
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Americans took along with them into the 
West the great tradition of the public schools. 
Where every man could receive an education 
it was idle to assume that there was a natural 
inequality of talent. The little white church, 
the little red schoolhouse, the quarter-section 
preemption—these were the mainsprings that 
fed American equalitarianism. Equal political 
and civil rights had to follow as a matter of 
course. 

The thirties saw the final triumph of polit¬ 
ical equalitarianism: for the tone of American 
society was set by the small independent farm¬ 
ers and the middle-class traders and merchants 
who came from the ranks of the American 
yeomanry. The first victories were won in the 
states, just as the first abortive attempts to 
establish democracy had occurred in the states 
during 1776-83. In 1791, Vermont had entered 
the Union with a constitution guaranteeing 
universal manhood suffrage; new Western 
states followed suit. In Maryland in 1809, in 
Connecticut in 18 r 8, in Massachusetts in 1820, 
in New York in 1821, new state constitutions 
were incorporating those basic guaranties of 
democratic government—manhood suffrage, 
popularly elected judges, equality of repre¬ 
sentation, and removal of religious disabilities. 
And with these went the institutional devices 
of “rotation of office” (short elective terms) 
and “the spoils of office.” In this way, a bu¬ 
reaucracy would be nipped in the bud. Only 
the Southern states lagged behind. It was not 
until the fifties that most of them had enfran¬ 
chised all their male adult whites. 

Andrew Jackson personified the democratic 
hope; he did not produce it. Jackson was a 
passionate equalitarian, as were most Amer¬ 
icans of his generation. But Jackson, in the true 
sense, was a popular leader. He knew the as¬ 
pirations of the American people; he distrusted, 
along with most of them, wealth based on 
speculation and privilege; and his utterances 
and prejudices were those of his times. The 
Democratic party was created as an instrument 
to express the needs and articulate the pro¬ 


grams of a middle-class America already on th 
march. 

Political Parties . With the disappearance o 
the Federalists from the political scene, for al 
most a whole generation the “Virginia dy 
nasty” dominated American political life 
James Madison had succeeded Thomas Jeffer 
son for two terms and he in turn was foIlowe< 
by James Monroe for another two terms. Th 
Republicans had spread their influence into th« 
states, as has been seen, and had been notably 
successful in attracting the support of th< 
newly arrived immigrants, particularly th< 
Irish. Political machines appeared in the urbar 
centers and in some of the states, considerably 
before they emerged as institutional devices ir 
national politics. 

The election of 1824 marked a turning poini 
in American political history. The Revolu¬ 
tionary generation was largely dead and new 
names and leaders were now in the forefront 
too, political campaigns had become popular 
contests—with that same slurring over of 
fundamental issues that was to continue a char¬ 
acteristic of American political life. In 1828, in 
i860, in 1896, in 1912, and in 1932 lines were 
clearly drawn and class hostilities openly 
emerged; elections in those years resulted in 
sharp changes in orientation and policy. But 
these were exceptions. Normally, the United 
States was too large and its sectional interests 
too diverse to permit the unequivocal phras¬ 
ing of differences. People voted their loyal¬ 
ties and prejudices rather than for or against 
an integrated program. 

In 1824, there were four candidates for the 
Presidency, all of whom had been bom after 
the French and Indian War was over. They 
were Andrew Jackson of Tennessee, W. H. 
Crawford of Georgia, Henry Clay of Ken¬ 
tucky, and John Quincy Adams of Massa¬ 
chusetts. None of them adopted a party desig¬ 
nation and all presumably were Republicans, 
but before long significant differences were to 
emerge and new party alignments were to take 
place. Becausl none of the candidates received 
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protectionism and internal improvements— 
higher standards of living for all Americans 
and expanding economic opportunities for the 
middle class. Edward Everett, an outstanding 
Whig, said in 1838: “The wheel of for¬ 
tune is in constant operation, and the poor 
in one generation furnish the rich of the 
next.” . 

Decline of Jacksonianism. Jackson had built 
up a machine powerful enough to make pos¬ 
sible the election of his successor Martin Van 
Buren of New York in 1836. Van Buren, too, 
was an equalitarian, but Jackson’s mantle was 
too large and too heavy for him. He had been 
schooled in the politics of subterfuge and in¬ 
trigue; and the American people quickly 
wearied of him. The Whigs, in 1840, elected 
a military hero, William Henry Harrison, who 
died after a month in office and was succeeded 
by Vice President John Tyler of Virginia. In 
1844, the Democrats elected another Jack¬ 
sonian, James K. Polk of Tennessee, but by 
this time the strain had become thin. The best 
Polk could do to keep his party united was to 
engage in the Mexican War—which was popu¬ 


4. PROBLEMS OF THE 

States' Rights . Jackson did not have plain 
sailing, even within his own group of the Re¬ 
publicans, during his first administration. In 
the contest of 1828 he had been supported by 
John C. Calhoun of South Carolina—originally 
a nationalist and a protectionist—who was in¬ 
creasingly throwing in his lot with the slave 
and cotton interests of his own state; and Cal¬ 
houn had been rewarded with the Vice Presi¬ 
dency. Calhoun looked on this office as a step¬ 
ping stone to the Presidency and began to lay 
his plans accordingly. This ambition, together 
with the animosities engendered over the 
Peggy O’Neill affair (whose flames the wily 
Van Buren kept alive) and the fundamental 
difference in the political philosophies of the 
two men, threatened to wreck the Jacksonian 


lar In the South and bitterly opposed in the 
North. 

Indeed, by the late forties, the Jacksonian 
party was finished. The Southern planters— 
fearful for the slave institution—had become 
uncomfortable in it and had joined the Whigs; 
the urban Northerners were content to con¬ 
trol their local machines and live out of the 
fleshpots of municipal contracts and graft. The 
Democracy, itself, was complacent about slav¬ 
ery. But Jacksonianism had left its permanent 
influence on the American tradition; curiously 
enough, the early Republicans of the sixties 
were to carry on under the same banner. This 
was the doctrine of Equality. As Alexis de 
Tocqueville had put it, when he had visited 
America in the thirties: “Nothing struck me 
more forcibly than the general equality of con¬ 
ditions among the people. I readily discovered 
the prodigious influence which this primary 
fact exercises on the whole course of society; 
it gives a peculiar direction to public opinion 
and a peculiar trend to the laws; it imparts 
new maxims to the governing authorities and 
peculiar habits to the governed.” 


EIGHTEEN THIRTIES 

party and even involve the country in its ruin. 

Calhoun had moved over increasingly to the 
philosophy of states’ rights. To make his posi¬ 
tion effective politically—for a party based on 
slavery and free trade could have no more 
than a sectional following—he sought to cul¬ 
tivate the support of the free and agrarian 
West. The binding elements in the amalgam 
were to be internal improvements and a gen¬ 
erous public-land policy. Calhoun’s intentions 
—and his underlying purpose—were exposed 
in the famous debates over the Foote Resolu¬ 
tions. Senator Foote of Connecticut, in 1829, 
had introduced a proposal looking to the limit¬ 
ing of the sale of the public lands to those al¬ 
ready on the market. Benton of Missouri, for 
the Westerners, had been quick to oppose; and 
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he had found unexpected support in Robert Y. 
Haynes of South Carolina—one of Calhoun’s 
followers. 

Haynes spoke on the Foote Resolution, pro¬ 
posed a political and economic alliance be¬ 
tween South and West, and then, warming to 
his theme, denounced New England as the 
enemy of the agrarian sections of the country. 
The country could endure only on the basis of 
states’ rights; the Constitution was a compact 
between equals. Webster replied to Haynes; 
there was a rejoinder and a second reply; and 
the issue was now unmasked. The Southern¬ 
ers were claiming the right of nullification; the 
Northerners that the Union—because it was 
“made for the people, made by the people, and 
answerable to the people”—was indissoluble. 

Jackson now entered the contest. A Jeffer¬ 
sonian ideologically he was nevertheless a na¬ 
tionalist politically. He and Calhoun met head 
on at the annual Jefferson birthday dinner on 
April 13, 1830, when, in reply to the toast “The 
Union,” Jackson declared: “The Union, it 
must be preserved.” And Calhoun, accepting 
the challenge, recited: “The Union, next to 
our liberty, most dear. May we all remember 
that it can only be preserved by respecting the 
rights of the States and distributing equally the 
benefits and the burdens of the Union.” 

Jackson had another opportunity to cut Cal¬ 
houn’s ground from under him. In May of the 
same year the Maysville bill came to his desk 
for his signature. The bill, in line with the gen¬ 
erally accepted policy of federal aid for road 


Tariffs and Nullification. In 1816, to save 
the country from the dumping of English 
goods in our markets—now that the Napo¬ 
leonic Wars were over—and to protect the 
infant cotton textile industry of New England, 
Congress passed the first American protective 
tariff act, with schedules averaging about 20 
percent. Tariff tinkering took place again in 
1824 and once more in 1828— and this time the 
duties were so high (the average annual col¬ 
lections on all dutiable products came to 49 
percent) that the law was commonly known as 
the “Tariff of Abominations.” When, in 1832, 
under Clay’s leadership, the House proceeded 
to modify somewhat but not change funda¬ 
mentally the schedules of 1828, South Caro¬ 
lina-long bitter about the “Tariff of Abom¬ 
inations”—adopted a bold course. It formally 
enungjated the doctrine of nullification. Im¬ 
mediately after Jackson had signed the act of 
1832, the members of Congress from South 
Carolina (with the knowledge and support of 
Calhoun) issued an address in which they pro¬ 
claimed that ‘ all hope of relief from Congress 
is irrevocably gone.” A state election followed; 
the States Rights party won; and a convention 
was called which passed an Ordinance of Nul¬ 
lification declaring the Tariff Law of 1828 
(and that of 1832, too) null and void as far as 
South Carolina was concerned. Measures of 
coercion by the Federal government would be 
regarded as being “inconsistent with the 
longer continuance of South Carolina in the 
Union.” 


building, called for federal subscription to the 
stock of a turnpike company building a 
twenty-mile road from Maysville to Lexing¬ 
ton, entirely in the state of Kentucky. True, 
the Maysville Road was to join the Cumber¬ 
land Road on the North and ultimately a post 
road running clear down to New Orleans. 
Jackson vetoed the bill on Constitutional 
grounds, but equally to put a stop to the use of 
national funds for internal improvements. Cal¬ 
houn was antagonized; and Clay had another 
reason, two years later, for quitting the Re¬ 
publican party. 


Jackson was not to be intimidated. On De¬ 
cember 10, 1832, he issued his Nullification 
Proclamation. Said he: “I consider the power 
to annul a law of the United States, assumed 
by one state, incompatible with the existence 
of the Union, contradicted expressly by the 
letter of the Constitution, unauthorized by its 
spirit, inconsistent with every principle upon 
which it is founded, and destructive of the 
great object for which it was formed.” A 
month later he called upon Congress to pass a 
Force bill permitting the President to use the 
army and navy to execute federal law in South 
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Carolina. But he also asked Congress to pass a 
tariff bill that would protect only those indus¬ 
tries required for national defense. 

Clay, desirous of preserving his Southern 
following, took the lead in the drafting of a 
compromise tariff bill. In March, 1833, Con¬ 
gress gave Jackson his Force bill but on the 
same day it also passed Clay’s Compromise 
Tariff bill of 1833. This provided for the re¬ 
duction, over a nine-year period, of all duties 
until the'maximum of 20 percent was reached 
in 1842. South Carolina proceeded to repeal its 
Ordinance of Nullification. But the doctrine 
did not die and in i860—with disastrous re¬ 
sults—was actually invoked. 

The Bank Controversy . On the tariff ques¬ 
tion, Jackson did not appear as the spokesman 
for a class interest, but in the bank controversy, 
he did. Class lines were now sharply (Jpwn. 
Americans had had little training in banking as 
a people—there had been no commercial banks 
at all in colonial America—and frequently they 
tended to be suspicious of such institutions. 
Banks were largely regarded and valued as 
agencies for note issue and not as agencies for 
the discounting of commercial paper; and 
often, the process of note issue was simply as¬ 
sociated with the furtherance of speculation, 
particularly in the case of land jobbing. In the 
West and South, therefore, by and large, state- 
chartered banks were favored and no effort 
was made to scrutinize their operations closely: 
these sections, in other words, were not un¬ 
friendly to an easy-money, or soft-money, 
policy. In the East, on the other hand, because 
economic relations there were more settled, 
businessmen, small producers, and artisans 
tended to favor hard money. An unrestrained 
currency made impossible the orderly collec¬ 
tion of debts, disorganized prices, and en¬ 
couraged undesirable speculative expansions. It 
was, finally, the foundation of the power of the 
commercial aristocracy. 

Banks in the United States. State-chartered 
banks had continued to grow: from 3 in 1789 
to 330 in 1830. By the middle thirties, they 
were responsible for $150,000,000 in notes in 


circulation and $130,000,000 in deposits, 
against which there was a specie cover of $40,- 
000,000. Because banknotes and not deposits 
were the outstanding liabilities, such state legis¬ 
lation as existed (notably in New York and 
New England, although Louisiana, too, scru¬ 
tinized its banks closely) concerned itself only 
“with the protection of note holders. New York 
in 1829 and again in 1838—under its so-called 
free-banking system—permitted any group to 
establish a bank so long as it kept on deposit in 
a safety fund with the srate comptroller ade¬ 
quate securities to cover the bank notes issued. 
Similarly, in New England—where all banks 
were directly chartered—a voluntary system 
sprang up, the so-called Suffolk System, under 
which country banks kept on deposit with the 
Suffolk Bank of Bosron a sum large enough to 
assure the exchange of their notes for specie. In 
this way, the quality of r he currency in cir¬ 
culation was assured. It is to be noted, however, 
that such deposits did not actually constitute 
reserves and their holders did not treat them 
as such; they were therefore never used to 
meet banking emergencies. And, in the second 
place, there was no agency to perform the re¬ 
discount function and thus there were no cen¬ 
tral controls anywhere over loans and note 
issues. 

This was primitive hanking, of course; there 
can he no question that the panics of 1809, 
1837, 1857 and the hard rimes which followed 
were intensified by rhe absence of central¬ 
banking measures. When the Second Bank of 
the United Srarcs sought to develop devices for 
making the banking function somewhat more 
orderly—and when it became more powerful 
—it at once became the focus of attack. We 
must read the animus toward the Bank largely 
in these terms: that is to sav, it was being feared 
as a “monopoly.” In the’West and South, it 
was being attacked by the soft-money men 
who did not like the closeness with which it 
scrutinized the activities of stare banks; here, 
presumably, its activities were regarded as de¬ 
flationary, In the East, it was being attacked 
by the hard-money men because of its discount 
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injurious to the country. The message appealed 
to the state banks, to debtors, to artisans and 
workers, and to the antiforeigners. “It is easy 
to conceive,” said Jackson, “that great evils in 
our country might flow from such concentra¬ 
tion of power in the hands of a few men irre¬ 
sponsible to the people.” As “monopoly” 
power, therefore,, it threatened the lives and 
security of little men everywhere. The Bank 
was “the money monster.” 

This was the issue of the 1832 election cam¬ 
paign and on it Jackson defeated Clay by an 
electoral vote of 219 to 49. Jackson proceeded 
to his revenge at once and sought to withdraw 
the government deposits from the Bank. He 
had difficulty in finding a compliant secretary 
of the Treasury ready to authorize the step; at 
last Roger B. Taney was willing and accepted 
the post; and before long the government 
funds were on deposit in 23 “pet” state banks. 
The Senate proceeded to censure Jackson but 
Jackson had won and the Bank was destroyed. 

Wildcat Banking . There followed an era of 
wildcat banking that only further encouraged 
the speculative elements in the country. State 
banks, particularly in the South and West, 
sprang up like weeds, and because their chief 
business was that of note issue and because they 
were permitted to circulate notes against stocks 
and bofflis (often worthless or selling at heavy 
discounts) the country was defenseless. In¬ 
flation, fraud, and counterfeiting were com¬ 
mon. This state of affairs was thus described by 
a contemporary: 

In the West, the people have suffered for years 
from the issues of almost every state in the Union, 
much of which is irredeemable, so insecure and 
so unpopular as to be known by opprobrious 
names. . . . There the frequendy worthless issues 
of the State of Maine, the shinplasters of Michi¬ 
gan, the wildcats of Georgia, of Canada and Penn¬ 
sylvania, the red dogs of Indiana and Nebraska, 
the miserably engraved notes of North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Missouri and Virginia and the not-to- 
be-forgotten stumptails of Illinois and Wisconsin 
are mixed indiscriminately with the par currency 
of New York and Boston. 

It was not until 1863, when the National 


Banking Act was passed, that some order ap¬ 
peared; but not really until 1913, when the 
Federal Reserve Act was passed, that the 
United States finally obtained a central bank¬ 
ing system. 

The Panic of 183 7. Instead of curbing specu¬ 
lation and clipping the wings of the commer¬ 
cial aristocracy, Jackson’s acts encouraged the 
first and strengthened the second. There fol¬ 
lowed four years of runaway boom, notably in 
land jobbing, and, ironically enough, this tend¬ 
ency was fostered by the “pet” banks. The 
resources of these state banks were swelled by 
government deposits. Land speculators had no 
trouble obtaining loans; the bank notes thus 
received were paid out to the federal land of¬ 
fices, redeposited in the banks, and loaned out 
again, often to the same land jobber. Thus 
a pyramiding of credit took place—and prices 
everywhere shot up. The .extravagant pro¬ 
grams of public works expansion, embarked 
upon by the Western and Southern states, fur¬ 
ther jeopardized the stability of the American 
economy. 

Jackson tried to halt the inflation through- 
the issuance of the Specie Circular of July, 

1 8 3 6, which called for the payment for public 
lands in hard money. But this was the straw 
that broke the camel’s back. Commercial fail¬ 
ures in Great Britain, leading to a demand for 
the settlement of American balances; the in¬ 
secure position of those states which had tried 
to build their prosperity on bond issues; the 
pressures everywhere on banks, which, in fact, 
discovered they had never been liquid, these 
were at the basis of the panic of 1837. The 
panic was essentially commercial and largely 
due to speculative overinvestment; but in the 
urban centers hard times did follow. From 
1837 to 1843 prices dropped by 25 percent. 

The career of debt defaults and repudia¬ 
tions which many of the American states em¬ 
barked upon at this time did not help American 
credit abroad. Between 1840 and 1845, nine 
states ceased payment of interest on their 
bonded indebtednesses: Maryland, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
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kansas, Florida, and Pennsylvania; furthermore, 
four of them repudiated parts or the whole of 
their obligations. Interest payments, by' 1847, 
were resumed, but English investors continued 
to keep shy of American securities for a long 
time. In fact, as late as 1859, in commenting on 
the low prices at which American rails were 
being quoted in England, a London journal 
was able to say: “The reason is that we do not 
like American things. We have not that con¬ 
fidence in them which their intrinsic merit 
warrants.” Undoubtedly, the failure of Euro¬ 
pean relief to appear in our money markets 
prolonged the depression, whose clouds did 
not lift until 1843. 

Locofocoism . A characteristic manifestation 
of the times was the emergence of Locofoco¬ 
ism, which started out as an offshoot of the 
New York City Tammany Society. Appearing 
before the depression and demanding equal 
rights (their platform consisted of the Bible 
and the Declaration of Independence), the 
Locofocos were able to spread their influence 
into the New York Democracy and out into 
the Northwest as a result of the hard times. 


They were antimonopoly and against all banks, 
and were for hard money and the rigorous 
limitation of state debts. So deeply did they 
penetrate the Democratic party, particularly 
during Van Buren’s administration, that in 
many sections of the country the Democracy 
and Locofocoism were synonymous. 

The Locofocos were not above violence; 
breaking into warehouses and riots were fo¬ 
mented by them. A rural counterpart called 
the Barnburners opposed further canal con¬ 
struction in New York because of the heavy 
burden of taxation that resulted. The Barn¬ 
burners, like the Locofocos, were equalitarians 
and many carried on later as Liberty men, Free 
Soilers, and Free Democrats. These were the 
persons who furnished tfie Abolitionist leaven 
of the Republican party. With the end of the 
depression, however, their direct influence was 
largely spent; and by 1844, the Democratic 
party was the party of slavery. In fact, in that 
year the Southern Democrats kept out of the 
national platform a plank renewing the party’s 
pledge to the support of the Declaration of 
Independence. 


J. AMERICAN EXPANSION 


Louisiana Territory . By the Peace of Paris 
of 1783 America was ceded all the territories 
up to the eastern bank of the Mississippi. Spain 
remained in possession of the Louisiana Terri¬ 
tory stretching westward from the Mississippi 
over a vast region, and of course retained New 
Orleans. In 1801 Spain returned Louisiana to 
France and the United States, fearful that the 
aggressive Napoleon would close the Missis¬ 
sippi’s navigation to American boats. At the 
same time Spain began to negotiate for the 
acquisition of the Floridas, the right of deposit 
at New Orleans, and the granting of sites on 
the banks of the Mississippi. Much to Jeffer- 
son’s surprise, in 1803 France offered to self 
the whole Louisiana Territory. A bargain was 
quickly struck—without Constitutional war¬ 


rant or Congressional authorization—the price 
being set at $15,000,000. Thus the land area of 
the United States, was doubled. 

The processes of exploration of the new pos¬ 
session began at once. In 1804 Jefferson or¬ 
dered Meriwether Lewis and William Clark to 
search for an overland route to the Pacific and 
to make a study of the territory’s resources. 
Starting from St. Louis, the party proceeded 
up the Missouri, struck out across the moun¬ 
tains to the headwaters of the Columbia river, 
and thence made its way to the sea. It returned 
safely to St. Louis in 1806, having covered 
more than 8,000 miles in a little more than two 
years. The report of the Lewis-Clark expedi¬ 
tion whetted the appetites of Americans for 
land, furs, and minerals, and soon hardy pio- 
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In the second quarter of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury there appeared a group of thinkers in 
America who were to express their confidence 
in man’s capacity to realize his destiny. They 
shook off the restraints of traditional religion, 
denied the ability of empiricism to penetrate 
to the heart of reality, and challenged existing 
institutions. They believed, with the Puritans, 
that the world had a moral purpose. They were 
Platonists in the sense that they agreed that the 
universe is the expression of mind. They were 
Romanticists because they preached the good¬ 
ness, in fact the divinity, of man. These men— 
they were largely New Englanders and they 
created Unitarianism—called themselves Tran- 
scendentalists. In their company were to be 
found William Ellery Channing, Theodore 
Parker and—the greatest of all of them—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 

Parker had sought to catch the spirit of the 
new creed im these words: “The problem of 
transcendental philosophy is no less than this, 
to revise the experience of mankind and try its 
- teachings -by the nature of mankind; to test 
ethics by conscience, science by reason; to try 
the creeds of the churches, the constitutions of 
die states, by the constitution of the universe; 
-to reverse what is .wrong, supply what is want¬ 
ing, and commerid-the just.” 

This dual belief in the divinity of man and 


the moral purpose of the world made the Tran- 
scendentalists humanitarians. They were ap¬ 
palled by the evil—injustice, inequality, squalor 
in the world and they spoke out against it. 
They were defenders of peace, women’s rights, 
and, above all, of the Negro. Their idealism, 
notably in the cause of Abolitionism, gives the 
lie to the assertion that Americans have always 
been a practical people. 

This confidence in the morality of nature 
and the goodness of man is Emerson’s theme in 
his first published work, Nature (Boston, 
1836). Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882) 
graduated from Harvard at 18 and also at¬ 
tended its Divinity School. In 1829, he became 
the minister of Boston’s Old North Church 
but he quit his pulpit a year later and moved to 
Concord, where he spent the rest of his life. He 
wrote poems, essays and addresses—never a 
systematic philosophical work—and he con¬ 
cerned himself constantly with the ideas out¬ 
lined in his first essay. As he said later in The 
Poet: The moral law lies at the center of na¬ 
ture and radiates to the circumference. . . . 
Every animal function . . . shall . . . echo 
the Ten Commandments.” Man, therefore, also 
is divine, and in his freedom and creativeness 
he realizes himself. 

The selection reprinted here is from the first 
edition of Nature. 


Nature 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Chapter I 

To GO INTO solitude, a man needs to retire as much 
irom his chamber as from society. I am not soli¬ 
tary whilst I read and write, though nobody is 
with me. But if a man would be alone, let him look 


at the stars. The rays that come from those heav¬ 
enly worlds, will separate between him and what 
he touches. One might think the atmosphere was 
made transparent with this design, to give man, 
in the heavenly bodies, the perpetual presence of 
the sublime. Seen in the streets of cities, how great 
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they are! If the stars should appear one night in 
a thousand years, how would men believe and 
adore; and preserve for many generations the 
remembrance of the city of God which had been 
shown! But every night come out these envoys of 
beauty, and light the universe with their admon¬ 
ishing smile. 

The stars awaken a certain reverence, because 
though always present, they are inaccessible; but 
all natural objects make a kindred impression, 
when the mind is open to their influence. Nature 
never wears a mean appearance. Neither does the 
wisest man extort her secret, and lose his curiosity 
by finding out all her perfection. Nature never 
became a toy to a wise spirit. The flowers, the ani¬ 
mals, the mountains, reflected the wisdom of his 
best hour, as much as they had delighted the sim¬ 
plicity of his childhood. 

When we speak of nature in this manner, we 
have a distinct but most poetical sense in the mind. 
We mean the integrity of impression made by 
manifold natural objects. It is this which distin¬ 
guishes the stick of timber of the wood-cutter, 
from the tree of the poet. The charming landscape 
which I saw this morning, is indubitably made up 
of some twenty Or thirty farms. Miller owns this 
field, Locke that, and Manning the woodland be¬ 
yond. But none of them owns the landscape. There 
is a property in the horizon which no man has 
but he whose eye can integrate all the parts, that 
is, the poet. This is the best part of these men’s 
farms, yet to this their warranty-deeds give no 
title. 

To speak truly, few adult persons can see na¬ 
ture. Most persons do not see the sun. At least 
they have a very superficial seeing. The sun il¬ 
luminates only the eye of the man, but shines 
into the eye and the heart of the child. The lover 
of nature is he whose inward and outward senses 
are still truly adjusted to each other; who has re¬ 
tained the spirit of infancy even into the era of 
manhood. His intercourse with Jheaven and earth, 
becomes part of his daily food. In the presence of 
nature, a wild delight runs through the man, in 
spite of real sorrows. Nature says,—he is my 
creature, and maugre all his impertinent griefs, he 
shall be glad with me. Not the sun or the summer 
alone, but every hour and season yields its tribute 
of delight; for every hour and change corresponds 
to and authorizes a different state of the mind, 
from breathless noon to grimmest midnight. Na¬ 
ture is a setting that fits equally well a comic or a * 
mourning piece. In good health, the air is a cordial 
of incredible virtue. Crossing a bare common, in 
snow puddles, at twilight, under a clouded sky, 
without having in my thoughts any occurrence of 


special good fortune, I have enjoyed a perfect 
exhilaration. I am glad to the ‘brink of fear. In 
the woods too, a man casts off his years, as the 
snake his slough, and at what period soever of life, 
is always a child. In the woods, is perpetual youth. 
Within these plantations of God, a decorum and 
sanctity reign, a perennial festival is dressed, and 
the guest sees not how he should tire of them in 
a thousand years. In the woods, we return to 
reason and faith. There I feel that nothing can 
befall me in life,—no disgrace, no calamity, (leav¬ 
ing me my eyes,) which nature cannot .repair. 
Standing on the bare ground,—my head bathed 
by the blithe air, and uplifted into infinite space, 
—all mean egotism vanishes. I become a trans¬ 
parent eye-ball; I am nothing; I see all; the cur¬ 
rents of the Universal Being circulate through 
me; I am part or particle of God. The name of 
the nearest friend sounds then foreign and ac¬ 
cidental: to be brothers, to be acquaintances,— 
master or servant, is then a trifle and a disturb¬ 
ance. I am the lover of uncontained and immortal 
beauty. In the wilderness, I find something more 
dear and connate than in streets or villages. In 
the tranquil landscape, and especially in the dis¬ 
tant line of the horizon, man beholds somewhat 
as beautiful as his own nature. 

The greatest delight which the fields and woods 
minister, is the suggestion of an occult relation 
between man and the vegetable. I am not alone 
and unacknowledged. They nod to me, and I to 
them. The waving of the boughs in the storm, is 
new to me and old. It takes me by surprise, and 
yet is not unknown. Its effect is like that of a 
higher thought or a better emotion coming over 
me, when I deemed I was thinking justly or do¬ 
ing right. 

Yet it is certain that the power to produce this 
delight, does not reside in nature, but in man, or 
in a harmony of both. It is necessary to use these 
pleasures with great temperance. For, nature is 
not always tricked in holiday attire, but the same 
scene which yesterday breathed perfume and glit¬ 
tered as for the frolic of the nymphs, is overspread 
with melancholy to-day. Nature always wears the 
colors^ of the spirit. To a man laboring under 
calamity, the heat of his own fire hath sadness in 
it. Then, there is a kind of contempt of the land¬ 
scape felt by him who has just lost by death a 
dear friend. The sky is less grand as it shuts down 
over less worth in the population. 

Chapter III: Beauty 

A nobler want of man is served by nature, 
namely, the love of Beauty. 

The ancient Greeks called the world x oc/los 9 
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beauty. Such is the constitution of all things, or 
such the plastic power of the human eye, that the 
primary forms, as the sky, the mountain, the tree, 
the animal, give us a delight in and for themselves; 
a pleasure arising from outline, color, motion, and 
grouping. This seems partly owing to the eye 
itself. The eye is the best of artists. By the mutual 
action of its structure and of the laws of light, 
perspective is produced, which integrates every 
mass of objects, of what character soever, into 
a well colored and shaded globe, so that where 
the particular objects are mean and unaffecting, 
the landscape which they compose, is round and 
symmetrical. And as the eye is the best composer, 
so lijrht is the first of painters. There is no object 
so foul that intense light will not make beautiful 
And the stimulus it affords to the sense, and a 
sort of infinitude which it hath, like space and 
time, make all matter gay. Even the corpse has its 
own beauty. But besides this general grace dif¬ 
fused over nature, almost all the individual forms 
are agreeable to the eye, as is proved by our end¬ 
less imitations of some of them, as the acorn, the 
grape, the pine-cone, the wheat-ear, the egg, the 
wings and forms of most birds, the lion’s claw, 
the serpent, the butterfly, sea-shells, flames, clouds, 
buds, leaves, and the forms of many trees* as the 
palm. 

For better consideration, we may distribute 
the aspects of Beauty in a threefold manner. 

. 3C * Fi^t, the simple perception of natural forms 
is a delight. The influence of the forms and ac¬ 
tions in nature, is so needful to man, that, in its 
lowest functions, it seems to lie on the confines 
of commodity and beauty. To the body and mind 
which have been cramped by noxious work or 
company, nature is medicinal and restores their 
tone. The tradesman, the attorney comes out of 
the din and craft of the street, and sees the sky 
and the woods, and is a man again. In their eternal 
calm, he finds himself. The health of the eye 
seems to demand a horizon. We are never tired, 
so long as we can see far enough. 

® ut * n ot her hours, Nature satisfies by its love¬ 
liness, and without any mixture of corporeal bene¬ 
fit. I see the spectacle of morning from the hill¬ 
top over against my house, from day-break to 
sun-rise, with emotions which an angel might 
share. Jhe long slender bars of cloud float like 
fishes in the sea of crimson light. From the earth 
as a shore, I look out into that silent sea. I seem 
to partake its rapid transformations: the active en¬ 
chantment reaches my dust, and I dilate and con¬ 
spire with the morning wind. How does Nature 
deify us with a few and cheap elements! Give me 
health and a day, and I will make the pomp of 
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emperors ridiculous. The dawn is my Assyria; the 
sun-set and moon-rise my Paphos, and unimagin¬ 
able realms of faerie; broad noon shall he mv Eng¬ 
land of the senses and the understanding; the night 
shall be my Germany of mystic philosophy' and 
dreams. 

Not less excellent, except for our less suscep¬ 
tibility in the afternoon, was the charm, last eve¬ 
ning, of a January sunser. The western clouds 
divided and subdivided themselves into pink flakes 
modulated with tints of unspeakable softness; and 
the air had so much life and sweetness, that it 
was a pain to come within doors. What was it 
that nature would say? Was there no meaning 
in the live repose of the valley behind the mill, and 
which Homer or Shakspeare could not re-form 
for me in words? he leafless trees become spires 
of flame in the sunset, with the blue east for their 
back-ground, and the stars of the dead calicos of 
flowers, and every withered stem and stubble 
rimed with trosr, contribute something to the 
mute music. 

The inhabitants of cities suppose that the coun¬ 
try landscape is pleasant only half the year. I 
pleased myself with the graces of the winter 
scenery, and believeyhat we are as much touched 
by it as by the genial influences of summer, To 
the attentive eye, each moment of the year has 
its own beauty, and in the same field, if beholds, 
every hour, a picture which was never seen be¬ 
fore, and which shall never be wen again- The 
heavens change every moment, and reflect their * 
glory or gloom on the plains beneath. The state 
of the crop in the surrounding farms alters the 
expression of the earth from week to week. The 
succession of native plants in the pastures and 
roadsides, which makes die silent clock by which 
time^tells the summer hours, will make even the 
divisions of the day sensible to a keen observer. 

I he tribes of birds and insects, like the plants 
punctual to their time, follow each other, and 
the year has room for all By water-courses, the 
variety is greater. In July, rite blue pontederia 
or pickerel-weed blooms in large beds in the shal¬ 
low parts of our pleasant river, ami swarms with 
yellow butterflies in continual morion. Art can¬ 
not rival this pomp of purple ami gold Indeed the 
river is a perpetual gala, and boasts each month a 
new ornament. 

But this beauty of Nature which is seen and 
felt as beauty, is rite least parr. The shows of day, 
the dewy morning, the rainbow, mountains, or- 
chards m blossom, stars, moonlight, shadows in 
still water, and the like, if coo eagerly hunted, 
become shows merely, and mock us with their 
unreality. Go out of the house to see the mono, 
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and^ ’tis mere tinsel; it will not please as when 
its light shines upon your necessary journey. The 
beauty that shimmers in the yellow afternoons 
of October, who ever could clutch it? Go forth 
to find it, and it is gone: ’tis only a mirage as 
you look from the windows of diligence. 

i. The presence of a higher, namely, of the 
spiritual element is esential to its perfection. The 
high and divine beauty which can be loved with¬ 
out effeminacy, is that which is found, in combi¬ 
nation with the human will. Beauty is the mark 
God sets upon virtue. Every natural action is 
graceful. Every heroic act is also decent, and 
causes the place and the bystanders to shine. We 
are taught by great actions that the universe is 
the property of every individual in it. Every ra¬ 
tional creature, has all nature for his dowry and 
estate. It is his, if he will. He may divest himself 
of it; he may creep into a corner, and abdicate his 
kingdom, as most men do, but he is entitled to 
the world by his constitution. In proportion to the 
energy of his thought and will, he takes up the 
world into himself. “All those things for which 
men plough, build, or sail, obey virtue;” said 
Sallust. “The winds and waves,” said Gibbon, 
are always on the side of the ablest navigators.” 
So are the sun and moon and all the stars of 
heaven. When a noble act is done,—perchance in 
a scene of great natural beauty; when Leonidas 
and his three hundred martyrs consume one day 
in dying, and the sun and moon come each and 
look at them once in the steep defile of Thermop¬ 
ylae; when Arnold Winkelried, in the high Alps, 
under the shadow of the avalanche, gathers in his 
side a sheaf of Austrian spears to break the line 
for his comrades; are not these heroes entitled to 
add the beauty of the scene to the beauty of the 
deed? When the bark of Columbus nears the 
shore of America;—before it, the beach lined with 
savages, fleeing out of all their huts of cane; the 
sea behind; and the purple mountains of the In¬ 
dian Archipelago^ around, can we separate the 
man from the living picture? Does not the New 
World clothe his form with her palm-groves and 
savannahs as fit drapery? Ever does natural beauty 
steal in like air, and envelope great actions. When 
Sir Harry Vane was dragged up the Tower-hill, 
sitting on a sled, to suffer death, as the champion 
of the English laws, one of the multitude cried out 
to him, “You never sate on so glorious a seat.” 
Charles II., to intimidate the citizens of London/ 
caused the patriot Lord Russel to be drawn in an 
open coach, through the principal streets of the 
city, on his way to the scaffold. “But,” his biogra¬ 
pher says, “the multitude imagined they saw lib¬ 
erty and virtue sitting by his side.” In private 


places, among sordid objects, an act of truth or 
heroism seems at once to draw to itself the sky 
as its temple, the sun as its candle. Nature stretch- 
eth out her arms to embrace man, only let his 
thoughts be of equal greatness. Willingly does she 
follow his steps with the rose and the violet, and 
bend her lines of grandeur and grace to the dec¬ 
oration of her darling child. Only let his thoughts 
be of equal scope, and the frame will suit the pic¬ 
ture. A virtuous man is in unison with her works, 
and makes the central figure of the visible sphere. 
Homer, Pindar, Socrates, Phocion, associate them¬ 
selves fitly in our memory with the geography and 
climate of Greece. The visible heavens and earth 
sympathize with Jesus. And in common life, who¬ 
soever has seen a person of powerful character and 
happy genius, will have remarked how easily he 
took all things along with him—the persons, the 
opinions, and the day, and nature became ancillary 
to a man. 

3. There is still another aspect under which the 
beauty of the world may be viewed, namely, as 
it becomes an object of the intellect. Beside the 
relation of things to virtue, they have a relation to 
thought. The intellect searches out the absolute 
order of things as they stand in the mind of God, 
and without the colors of affection. The intellec¬ 
tual and the active powers seem to succeed each 
other, and the exclusive activity of the one, gen¬ 
erates the exclusive activity of the other. There is 
something unfriendly in each to the other, but 
they are like the alternate periods of feeding and 
working in animals: each prepares and will be fol¬ 
lowed by the other. Therefore does beauty, which, 
in relation to actions, as we have seen, comes un¬ 
sought, and comes because it is unsought, remain 
for the apprehension and pursuit of the intellect; 
and then again, in its turn, of the active power. 
Nothing divine dies. All good is eternally repro¬ 
ductive. The beauty of nature re-forms itself in 
the mind, and not for barren contemplation, but 
for new creation. 

All men are in some degree impressed by the 
face of the world; some men even to delight. This 
love of beauty is Taste. Others have the same 
love in such excess, that, not content with admir- 
ing, they seek to embody it in new forms. The 
creation of beauty is Art. *„ 

The production of a work of art throws a light 
upon the mystery of humanity. A work of art is 
an abstract or epitome of the world. It is the re¬ 
sult or expression of nature, in miniature. For, al¬ 
though the works of nature are innumerable and 
all different, the result or the expression of them 
all is similar and single. Nature is a sea of forms 
radically alike and even unique. A leaf, a sun- 
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beam, a landscape, the ocean, make an analogous 
impression on the mind. What is common to, them 
all,—that perfectness and harmony, is beauty. The 
standard of beauty is the entire circuit of natural 
forms,—the totality of nature; which the Italians 
expressed by defining beauty “il piu nell’ uno.” 
Nothing is quite beautiful alone: nothing but is 
beautiful in the whole. A single object is only so 
far beautiful as it suggests this universal grace, 
The poet, the painter, the sculptor, the musician, 
the architect, seek each to concentrate this radi¬ 
ance of the world on one point, and each in his 
several work to satisfy the love of .beauty which 
stimulates him to produce. Thus is Art, a nature 
passed through the alembic of man. Thus in art, 
does nature work through the will of a man filled 
with the beauty of her first works. 

The world thus exists to the soul to satisfy the 
desire of beauty. This element I call an ultimate 
end. No reason can be asked or given why the soul 
seeks beauty. Beauty, in its largest and profound- 
est sense, is one expression for the universe. God is 
the all-fair. Truth, and goodness, and beauty, are 
but different faces of the same All. But beauty in 
nature is not ultimate. It is the herald of inward 
and eternal beauty, and is not alone a solid and 
satisfactory good. It must stand as a part, and not 
as yet the last or highest expression of the final 
cause of Nature. 

Chapter V: Discipline - * 

In view of the significance of nature, we arrive 
at once at a new fact, that nature is a discipline. 
This use of the world includes the preceding uses, 
as parts of itself. r 6 ^ 

Space, time, society, labor, climate, food, loco¬ 
motion, the animals, the mechanical forces, give 
us sincere* lessons, day by day, whose meaning 
is unlimited. They educate both the Understand¬ 
ing and the Reason. Every property of matter is 
a school for the understanding,—its solidity or 
resistance, its^nertia, its extension, its figure, its 
divisibihty. The understanding adds, divides, com- 
bines, measures, and finds nutriment and room for 

son a tr3 m n lis . W0 " hy scene - Meantime, Rea- 
son transfers all these lessons into its own world 
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m intellectual truths. Our dealing with sensible 
objects is a constant exercise in the necessary les¬ 
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end of manifold forces. Proportioned to the im¬ 
portance of the organ to be formed, is the extreme 


care with which its tuition is provided,—a care 
pretermitted in no single case. What tedious train¬ 
ing, day after day, year after year, never ending, 
to form the common sense; what continual re¬ 
production of annoyances, inconveniences, dilem¬ 
mas; what rejoicing over us of little men; what 
disputing of prices, what reckonings of interest,— 
and all to form the Hand of the mind;—-to instruct 
us that “good thoughts are no better than good 
dreams, unless they be executed!** 

The same good office is performed by Property 
and its filial systems of debt and credit. Debt, 
grinding debt, whose iron face the widow, the 
orphan, and the sons of genius fear and hate;— 

' debt, which consumes so much time, which so 
cripples and disheartens a great spirit with cares 
that seem so base, is a preceptor whose lessons can¬ 
not be foregone, and is needed most by those who 
suffer from it most. Moreover, property, which 
has been well compared to snow,—“if it’fall level 
to-day, it will be blown into drifts to-morrow,** 
~~is the surface action ot internal machinery, like 
the index on the face of a dock. Whilst now it is 
the gymnastics of the understanding, it is hiving 
m the foresight of the spirit, experience in pro¬ 
founder laws. 1 

The whole character and fortune of the indi¬ 
vidual are affected by the least inequalities In the 
culture of the understanding; for example, in the 
perception of differences. Therefore is Space, and 
therefore Time, that man may know that things 
are not huddled and lumped’ but sundered" and 
individual. A bell and a plough have each their 
use, and neither can do the office of the other* 

ater is good to drink, coal to bum, wool to 
wear; but wool cannot lie drunk, nor water spun, 
nor coal eaten. The wise man shows his wisdom 
m separation, m gradation, and his scale of crea¬ 
tures and of merits is as wide as nature. The fool¬ 
ish have no range in their scale, but suppose every 
man is as every other man. What is not good they 

best ^ W ° rSt ’ and What Ls noc harefuI they call the 

in mann ? r ’ what heed, nature forms 

m us She pardons no mistakes. Her yea is yea 
and her nay, nay. ' } * 

7 SCe P? in Agriculture, Astronomy, 
Zoology, (those first steps which the farmer the 
Wr, and the sailor take,) teach that nam^ 
dice are always loaded; that in her heaps and rub¬ 
bish are concealed sure and useful resldts 

How calmly and genially the mind apprehends 
one after another the laws of physics! \Vhar noble 
emotions dilate the mortal as he enters into the 
counsels of the creation, and feels by knowledge 
the privilege to Be! His insight refines Mm! The 
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beauty of nature shines in his own breast. Man is 
greater than he can see this, and the universe less, 
because Time and Space relations vanish as laws 
are known. 

Here again we are impressed and even daunted 
by the immense Universe to be explored. “What 
we know, is a point to what we do not know.” 
Open any recent journal of science, and weigh 
the problems suggested concerning Light, Heat, 
Electricity, Magnetism, Physiology, Geology, and 
judge whether the interest of natural science is 
likely to be soon exhausted. 

Passing by many particulars of the discipline of 
nature, we must not omit to specify two. 

The exercise of the Will or the lesson of power 
is taught in every event. From the child’s succes¬ 
sive possession of his several senses up to the hour 
when he saith, “Thy will be done!” he is learning 
the secret, that he can reduce under his will, not 
only particular events, but great classes, nay the 
whole series of events, and so conform all facts to 
his character. Nature is thoroughly mediate. It is 
made to serve. It receives the dominion of man as 
meekly as the ass on which the Saviour rode. It 
offers all its kingdoms to man as the raw material 
which he may mould into what is useful. Man is 
never weary of working it up. He forges the 
subtile and delicate air into wise and melodious 
words, and gives them wing as angels of persuasion 
and command. One after another, his victorious 
thought comes up with and reduces all things, 
until the world becomes, at last, only a realized 
will,—the double of the man. 

2. Sensible objects conform to the premoni¬ 
tions of Reason and reflect the conscience. All 
things are moral; and in their boundless changes 
have an unceasing reference to spiritual nature. 
Therefore is nature glorious with form, color, and 
motion, that every globe in the remotest heaven; 
every chemical change from the rudest crystal up 
to the laws of life; every change of vegetation 
from the first principle of growth in the eye of a 
leaf, to th^ tropical forest and antediluvian coal¬ 
mine; every animal function from the sponge up 
to Hercules, shall hint or thunder to man the laws 
of right and wrong, and echo the Ten Command¬ 
ments. Therefore is nature ever the ally of Re¬ 
ligion: lends all her pomp and riches to the reli¬ 
gious sentiment. Prophet and priest, David, Isaiah, 
Jesus, have drawn deeply from this source. This 
ethical character so penetrates the bone and mar¬ 
row of nature, as to seem the end for which it was 
made. Whatever private purpose is answered by 
any member or part, this is its public and universal 
function, and is never omitted. Nothing in nature 
is exhausted in its first use. When a thing has served 
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an end to the uttermost, it is wholly new for an 
ulterior service. In God, every end is converted 
into a new means. Thus the use of commodity, 
regarded by itself, is mean and squalid. But it is to 
the mind an education in the doctrine of Use, 
namely, that a thing is good only so far as it serves; 
that a conspiring of parts and efforts to the pro¬ 
duction of an end, is essential to any being. The 
first and gross manifestation of this truth, is our 
inevitable and hated training in values and wants, 
in corn and meat. 

It has already been illustrated, that every nat¬ 
ural process is a version of a moral sentence. The 
moral law lies at the centre of nature and radiates 
to the circumference. It is the pith and marrow of 
every substance, every relation, and every process. 
All things with which we deal, preach to us. What 
is a farm but a mute gospel? The chaff and the 
wheat, weeds and plants, blight, rain, insects, sun, 
—it is a sacred emblem from the first furrow of 
spring to the last stack which the snow of winter 
overtakes in the fields. But the sailor, the shepherd, 
the miner, the merchant, in their several resorts, 
have each an experience precisely parallel, and 
leading to the same conclusion: because all organ¬ 
izations are radically alike. Nor can it be doubted 
that this moral sentiment which thus scents the 
air, grows in the grain, and impregnates the waters 
of the world, is caught by man and sinks into his 
soul. The moral influence of nature upon every 
individual is that amount of truth which it illus¬ 
trates to him. Who can estimate this? Who can 
guess how much firmness the sea-beaten rock has 
taught the fisherman? how much tranquillity has 
been reflected to man from the azure sky, over 
whose unspotted deeps the winds forevermore 
drive flocks of stormy clouds, and leave no 
wrinkle or stain? how much industry and prov¬ 
idence and affection we have caught from the 
pantomime of brutes? What a searching preacher 
of self-command is the varying phenomenon of 
Health! 

Herein is especially apprehended the unity of 
Nature,—the unity in variety,—which meets us 
everywhere. All the endless variety of things make 
an identical impression. Xenophanes complained 
in his old age, that, look where he would, all things 
hastened back to Unity. He was weary of seeing 
the same entity in the tedious variety of forms. 
The fable of Proteus has a cordial truth. A leaf, a 
drop, a crystal, a moment of time is related to the 
whole, and partakes of the perfection of the whole. 
Each particle is a microcosm, and faithfully ren¬ 
ders the likeness of the world. 

Not only resemblances exist in things whose 
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analogy J " s obvious, as when we detect the type 
of the human hand in the flipper of the fossil 
saurus, but also in objects wherein there is great 
superficial unlikeness. Thus architecture is called 
“frozen music,” by De Stael and Goethe. Vitru¬ 
vius thought an architect should be a musician. 
“A Gothic church, said Coleridge, “is a petrified 
religion.” Michael Angelo maintained, that, to an 
architect, a knowledge of anatomy is essential. In 
Haydn’s oratorios, the notes present to the im¬ 
agination not only motions, as of the snake, the 
stag, and the elephant, but colors also; as the green 
grass. The law of harmonic sounds reappears in 
the harmonic colors. The granite is differenced in 
its laws only by the more or less of heat, from the 
river that wears it away. The river, as it flows, re¬ 
sembles the air that flows over it; the air resembles 
the light which traverses it with more subtile cur¬ 
rents; the light resembles the heat which rides with 
it through Space. Each creature is only a modifica¬ 
tion of the other; the likeness in them is more 
than the difference, and their radical law is one 
and the same. A rule of one art, or a law of one 
organization, holds true throughout nature. So in¬ 
timate is this Unity, that, it is easily seen, it lies 
under the undermost garment of nature, and be¬ 
trays its source in Universal Spirit. For, it pervades 
Thought also. Every universal truth which we ex¬ 
press in words, implies or supposes every other 
truth. Omne verum vero consonat. It is like a 
great circle on a sphere, comprising all possible 
circles; which, however, may be drawn, and com¬ 
prise it, in like manner. Every such truth is the 
absolute Ens seen from one side. But it has in- 
numerable sides. 

The central Unity is still more conspicuous in 
actions. Words are finite organs of the infinite 
mind. They cannot cover the dimensions of what 
is m truth. They break, chop, and impoverish it. 
An action is the perfection and publication of 
thought A right action seems to fill the eye, and 
to be related to all nature. “The wise man, in do- 


; ing ,°, ne ^es all; or, in the one rhino- u a 

: s “ ,he <** 

brute nature d They introduce' ^h “ ° f 

form, of which all other organizations^ human 
be degradations. When thif £*** * 

many that surround it, the spirifpreLiTro T 
others. It says, ‘From such as this hjvp r , * 

joy and knowledge; in such as this WT#”"2 
and beheld myself; I will speak to it- ^1, °^ 
again; it can yield me thought already 
alive.’ In fact, the eye,-the minS -ds a^ ** 
companied by these^forms, male andf&S* 
these are incomparably the richest- inf ’ - an< * 
Of the power Jd ordL that TieTt 
things. Unfortunately, every one of them btrTthe 
marks as of some injury; is marred and sunerfi 

the H t jT T eVertheleSS ’ far different ^rom 
the deaf and dumb nature around them, these all 
rest like fountain-pipes on the unfathomed sea of 
thought and virtue whereto they alone, of all or 
gamzations, are the entrances. or ' 

It were a pleasant inquiry to follow into detail 

i> sT T"w 17 t0 ° Ur . educarion . but where would 
it stop? We are associated in adolescent and adult 

life with some friends, who, like skies and waters 
are coextensive with our idea; who, answering 
each to a certain affection of the soul, satisfy our 
desire on that side; whom- we lack power to nut 
at such focal distance from us, that we can mend 
eve " a nalyze them. We cannot choose but love 
them. When much intercourse with a friend has 
supplied us with a standard of excellence, and has 
increased our respect for the resources of God 
who thus sends a real person to outgo our ideal- 
when he has, moreover, become an object of 
thought,, and, whilst his character retains all its 
unconscious effect, is converted in the mind into 
solid and sweet wisdom,—it is a- sign to us that 
his office is closing, and he is commonly with¬ 
drawn from our sight in a short time. 


HENRY C. CAREY 


With the same vigor that had made him a sue- 
cessful bookseller at the age of nine, Henry C. 
Carey (i 79 3_i 8 79) set about exp ] or | n g' the 
held of political economy and applying its 
principles to a growing America. He retired 
from business m 1835 and by 1837 was ready 
to publish the first volume of his Principles of 
Pointed Economy. Within the next two years 


he had completed two additional volumes and 
laid the groundwork for an “American school” 
of economic thought. 

Carey is historical and statistical in approach, 
and hopeful in outlook. For him, political econ- 
omy is no “dismal science” but a beautiful ex¬ 
hibition of the “perfect harmony” of the laws 
of nature. Its dicta are as sublime and immu- 
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table as those which explain how the cosmos 
is held together, but they presage no misery to 
a people compelled by natural law to multi¬ 
ply to the limits of subsistence. On the con¬ 
trary, as population increases, more soils are 
cultivated, less capital is devoted to preserv¬ 
ing social order and more is given to assisting 
labor. As a result, labor becomes more pro¬ 
ductive and its proportion of the product in¬ 
creases; the capitalist, on the other hand, re¬ 
ceives a smaller proportion of the product 
which nevertheless amounts to a larger quan¬ 
tity, and in this way his wealth is augmented. 
Just as the wages of labor depend on its pro¬ 
ductivity and the increase of capital, so the 
value of capital depends on the cost of repro¬ 
duction; and that, in turn is linked with the 
productiveness of labor. Therefore, what ben¬ 
efits one portion of society benefits all. 

The only check on the tendency of wealth 
to increase with the increase of population is 
the unproductive expenditure of war and of 
lavish governments. That is proved by the ex¬ 
ample of the United States. The country is 
prosperous not because land is abundant, Carey 
insists, for land is equally abundant in Czarist 
Russia, in Mexico or Brazil. The United States 
prospers because its government makes no 
wars, wastes no money, and does not interfere 
with the economic concerns of its citizens. 
American workingmen are better paid than 
their fellows in Europe because they produce 
more; the high price of labor has encouraged 
the use of machinery and this application of 
capital lias so increased the productivity of 
labor that the worker can claim a share of a 
greater output. Other countries have been 
“consistently engaged in applying the remedies 
for over-population, robbing and plundering 
each other . . .”; if this absurd waste were to 
cease, then the Old World could live as well as 
the New. 

Carey was to make certain interesting 
changes in his thinking as the years passed. He 
ceased to accept Ricardo’s contention that rich 
soils are cultivated first, for example, and with 
that went the theory of diminishing returns. 


American experience in settlement showed that 
poor soils are cultivated before rich river bot¬ 
toms, because, in a new country, the richer the 
soil the more unhealthy the locality. Equally 
interesting was his franker espousal of Protec¬ 
tionism. In 1837, he considered the great virtue 
of American national policy to be its applica¬ 
tion of the salutary principle of laissez faire. 
Where government had interfered to grant 
monopolies by exclusive banking charters, 
credit had suffered; where it had taxed imports, 
industry had suffered. Rates of return on cap¬ 
ital were lowest in the decade 1820-30, when 
government interference was at its height. “It 
cannot be doubted that the duties on imports 
have been much higher than they should have 
been.” (It should be noted, however, that when 
it came to coal and iron he was content 
with the duties in the Compromise Tariff of 

Later, Carey came to look upon consistent 
protection of a certain kind and for certain 
goods as the basis of national welfare and the 
only practical mode of introducing true free¬ 
dom of trade. He uses List’s argument that free 
trade between nations in different stages of 
economic development leads to the subjection 
of the less advanced; but his reasoning is closer 
to Henry Clay’s and to his own father’s 
(Matthew Carey), than to that of List, for 
whom national power rather than national 
well-being was basic to political economy. 
Carey demonstrates how protective tariffs pro¬ 
mote the interest of all economic groups and 
all sections of the nation. Every increase of 
domestic manufacturing widens the farmer’s 
market and each widening of his market makes 
the farmer a greater consumer of manufac¬ 
tured goods. Protection is a “necessary de¬ 
fense” against “the British colonial system” 
which tries to monopolize machinery and make 
Britain the center to which all raw materials 
flow. So long as any American product seeks 
a market in Britain, Liverpool will dictate the 
price of the entire American crop. Proper pro¬ 
tective duties will so concentrate and increase 
America’s population that her farmers will not 
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need to look for foreign markets. Shipping will 
not suffer, however, because we will export 
more valuable goods and import bulky raw ma¬ 
terials as well as immigrants whose fares will 
pay the freight of both imports and exports. 
The planter will share in the benefits of pro¬ 
tection as soon as he brings the loom to the 
cotton field. The value of his lands will so in¬ 
crease under this system that he will not need 
to wear out his soil and then seek new lands on 
which to establish slavery. As the value of 
Southern land increases, slavery will tend to 
disappear, for the slave, having become more 
intelligent and productive will gradually de¬ 
mand his freedom—and the slaveowner will 
grant it in return for receiving a larger absolute 
product though a decreasing share. Like indus¬ 
try, shipping, agriculture, and capital, labor 
will benefit from protection which will afford 
more security and variety of employment. 
Workers will no longer be crowded into great 
cities but will benefit by living in small com¬ 
munities where they can divide their time be¬ 
tween the factory and the farm. 

Under "British free trade," Ireland suffers, 
India starves, Americans are harried into mov- 
ing westward and English workingmen go 


hungry—all to profit British middlemen who 
monopolize the means of" converting; outrun 
into cloth and ore into hardware. The object 
of protection, Cuircv concludes is "the estab¬ 
lishment of perfect free trade by the annexa¬ 
tion of men and nations.” Once let it he known 
that the United States intends to establish the 
world’s scat of cotton and iron manufactures 
within her borders, F.uropeans will flock here 
to enjoy the superior returns out- peaceful de¬ 
mocracy assures to capital and labor alike. 
Those who come will consume more cotton 
and food as their standard of living rises, while 
those who remain abroad will divide a larger 
product. Thus, all the world will benefit from 
the thorough application of ptoteetne raritfs 
by the United States. 

I he passages here reprinted point up “ J'he 
Hatmony of Interests” between capital and 
labor, a concept I lamilton first explored in his 
Report on Manufactures. They are fillet! with 
that same confidence in the destiny of America 
that is a prevalent theme in the shaping of the 
American tradition. The selections are taken 
from Vol. 1 (Philadelphia anti Loudon, ,« r) 
and Vol. HI (Philadelphia and London, iNan) 
of die l find pies of Poll tie^I Heonooiy, 


Mr. .Ricardo 


Principles of Political Economy 

BY HENRY C. CAREY 


. • • Mr. Ricardo’s great error consists in suppos¬ 
ing rapid changes of production, without a corre¬ 
sponding change of consumption. All improve¬ 
ments of the one are gradual and attended bv 
increased power and disposition for the other 
Every year sees new land taken into cultivation in 
both England and the United States, and every 
year sees the wages of labour advance. That of 
183d must therefore be more productive than was 
that of 183.5-, or 1834, because aided by greater cap¬ 
ital. Every successive body of land in both cotm- 
nes is more productive than were those which 
preceded it when they were taken into cultivation 
and yet rents not only do not fall, but they rise. 

Until Whitney enabled the planter to clean it 
the production of cotton was small, and its coi-’ 


sumption hunted. Since then there fee, been a sue- 
cessum of improvements, tending to lessen the 

rW b i Ur T th rhc a ' ducri " a t,f '»rbc market, 

there has been an increase of demand. It lias up. 

peared, indeed, almost impossible for production 

nn,V k ,w l lv PatC , rlu ' rtn ' irh ’ notwithstanding the 

n ted States, which produced in 1784 only eight 
bales, now furnish a million itm ! ;t tw lf 

But there are improvements which mav lower 
the relative value of produce without lowering the 
corn rent, though they will lower the monevnmt 
of land. Such improvements do n«a increaw the 
produenye powers of the land, but they enable 
us r ° <>l)ta, t} its produce with less labo.ir. They 
are rather directed to rhe formation of the capital 

lTmhldf ^ Iand ’ rh:m r ° rlK * ^bivation J rhe 
land itself. Improvements in agricultural imple¬ 
ments, such as the plough and the threshing {„*. 
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chine, economy in the use of horses employed in 
husbandry, and a better knowledge of the veter¬ 
inary art, are of this nature. Less capital, which 
is the same thing as less labour, will be employed 
on the land; but to obtain the same produce, less 
land cannot be cultivated. Whether improvements 
of this kind, however, affect corn rent, must de¬ 
pend on the question, whether the difference be¬ 
tween the produce obtained by the employment 
of different portions of capital be increased, sta¬ 
tionary, or diminished. If four portions of capital, 
50, 60, 70, 80, be employed on the land, giving each 
the same results, and any improvement in the for¬ 
mation of such capital should enable me to with¬ 
draw 5 from each, so that they should be 45, 55, 
65, and 75, no alteration would take place in the 
corn rent; but if the improvements were such as to 
enable me to make the whole*saving on the largest 
portion of capital, that portion which is least pro¬ 
ductively employed, corn rent would immediately 
fall, because the difference between the capital 
most productive and the capital least productive 
would be diminished; and it is this difference 
which constitutes rent.” 1 
Mr. Ricardo forgets that the capital thus disen¬ 
gaged would be seeking employment, and that the 
man who had used it would desire to turn, his at¬ 
tention to some other pursuit. If three men and 
three portions of capital could supply all the corn, 
one man and one portion of capital could be em¬ 
ployed in manufacturing some article not pre¬ 
viously produced. Production would be increased, 
the property would, by the establishment of the 
manufacture, acquire greater advantages of situa¬ 
tion from the increased facility of exchanging its 
products, and wages and rents would both rise. 
It is precisely this operation that has given to all 
the land of England those advantages of situation 
which enable the cultivators to pay> as rent, for a 
single acre of “inferior soil” as much as would 
purchase a dozen acres of the most fertile land in 
Texas. The producers of wheat in the United 
States enjoy great “advantages of situation,” from 
the extension of the cultivation of cotton, and 
from the establishment of manufactures, by which 
they are enabled, at small cost of transportation, 
to exchange their products for the commodities 
they desire to obtain. The-producers of cotton 
will, at some future period, enjoy advantages of 
situation, from the establishment of manufactures 
among them, enabling them readily to obtain 
clothing. If all the people of the United States 
were employed in raising wheat, they would be 
compelled to pay the expense of transporting it 


to Europe for exchange; but the increased pro¬ 
ductiveness of labour applied to cultivation en¬ 
ables them to transfer a large portion of their 
powers to other pursuits, and with every such 
transfer there is an increase in the value of prop¬ 
erty—in the value of its products—in the rent of 
the landlord—and in the wages of the cultivator. 
Every difficulty interposed in the way of produc¬ 
ing any commodity lessens the value of labour and 
capital employed in its production, and every in¬ 
crease of facility raises the wages of the labourer 
and the profits of the capitalist. This is equally 
true whether the difficulty arises from want of 
knowledge, or from legislative restrictions. The 
former, however, is removed gradually—the latter 
may be removed suddenly, when the effect upon 
the capitalist is equally sudden, annihilating the' 
whole of that capital which is least productive, 
and diminishing the revenue that the owner of the 
other portion should receive. The commodity falls 
in its laboiir value—the labourers claim a larger 
proportion of the product—but the destruction of 
capital which takes place tends to lessen the de¬ 
mand for labourers and the reward of all la¬ 
bour. . . . 

“In speaking of the rent of the landlord, we 
have rather considered it as the proportion of the 
whole produce, without any reference to its ex¬ 
changeable value, but since the same cause, the 
difficulty of production, raises the exchangeable 
value of raw produce, and raises also the propor¬ 
tion of raw produce paid to the landlord for rent, 
it is obvious that the landlord is doubly benefited 
by difficulty of production. First, he obtains a 
greater share; and, secondly, the commodity in 
which he is paid is of greater value.” 2 

The difficulty of production is greatest in Po¬ 
land, and least in the United States; yet in the 
last, land has a high value, and in the first, a low 
one. Upon this principle it was attempted to pre¬ 
vent the making of turnpike roads in England. It 
was said that the distant lands would supply the 
market of London, and would command high 
rents in consequence, at the expense of the nearer 
ones. The same effect was anticipated from the 
construction of the New York and Pennsylvania 
canals above referred to. The result has, however, 
been, that instead of a diminution of value, there 
has been an augmentation of it in almost every 
case. If the canals were destroyed, the inequality 
of situation would be increased, but the rent of 
land near New York and Philadelphia would fall, 
because the trade of those cities would be lessened, 
and they would lose their advantages of situa- 


1 Ricardo’s Political Economy, Chapter II. 


Ibid., Chapter II. 
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tion, by the transfer of capital to some. other 
quarter. 

$Ax. Ricardo labours, throughout, under the 
error of supposing that great proportion means 
great quantity. The smaller the amount produced, 
the larger is the landlord’s proportion, but the 
smaller is his quantity . One half of ten bushels, is 
a very different return from one third of thirty 
bushels. He supposes that the augmented price 
will also tend to increase the revenue of the land- 
lord, yet in those countries in which the landlord 
has one half the price is lowest. In the United 
States and England the proportion is less than in 
Poland, but the quantity and price are greater. In 
the latter, the owner has one half of ten bushels, 
and the price is perhaps 40 or 50 cents per bushel. 
His revenue from an acre is, therefore, five 
bushels =$2 to $2 50. In the United States he 
may have one fourth of 30 bushels, at $1 50 per 
bushel = $11 25. 

We take the following passages from Mr. 
Ricardo’s chapter on Profits. 

“We have shown that in early stages of society, 
both the landlord’s and the labourer's share of the 
value of the produce of the earth, would be but 
small; and that it would increase in proportion to 
the progress of wealth , and the difficulty of pro¬ 
curing food . We have shown too, that although 
the value of the labourer’s portion will be in¬ 
creased by the high value of food, his real share 
will be diminished; whilst that of the landlord will 
not only be raised in value, but will also be in¬ 
creased in quantity.” 3 

In the colony of Western Australia we see the 
precise nature of the division which takes place in 
the early stages of society. We there see that the 
owner of land receives as rent only interest at the 
rate of ten per cent, for the capital applied to its 
improvement, which interest he could have from 
any other mode of investment. He takes a large 
share of the product and the labourer has a small 
one. With every increase of capital he will have 
a diminished shar^of the product, but that dimin¬ 
ished share will yield him a larger return of com¬ 
modities of every description. If “the difficulty of 
procuring food” increased with the progress of 
wealth, he would have, as Mr. Ricardo says, an 
increased proportion, but throughout the world, 
he obtains, as capital increases, a diminished share’ 
marking a constant increase in the facility of pro¬ 
curing food. 

Mr. Ricardo supposes that, in the course of the 
progress of wealth, the real share of the labourer 
will be diminished, whereas, there is undoubted 

3 Ibid., Chapter V. 


evidence that the real share is constantly increas¬ 
ing,' and that it cannot possibly be otherwise. 

In every case, agricultural, as well as manu¬ 
facturing profits, are lowered by a rise in the price 
of raw produce, if it be accompanied by a rise of 
wages. If the farmer gets no additional value for the 
corn which remains to him after paying rent, if 
the manufacturer gets no additional value for the 
goods which he manufactures, and. if both are 
obliged to pay a greater value in wages, can any 
point be more clearly established than that profits 
must fall, with a rise of wages?” 4 

A rise in the price of agricultural produce, un¬ 
less produced by an increased facility in obtain¬ 
ing the precious metals, or by an increase in con¬ 
fidence by which credits, in the form of bills and 
drafts, lessen the quantity thereof required to per¬ 
form the exchanges of the world, can take place 
only in consequence of diminished production. In 
such a case, if the labourer obtained the same pro¬ 
portion, the landlord would have less. Money 
wages, however, rise slowly, and the effect of a 
rise in the price of produce from diminished pro¬ 
duction in any part of the world, is, always, to give 
a diminished proportion to the labourer. Wages, 
in corn, fall; so do profits. The landlord’s increased 
proportion yields him less than he had before. The 
apparent rate of profit—L e. the proportion 
claimed by the owner of capital,—falls with a 
rise of real wages, but the real profit always rises 
with them, so that both are interested in the in¬ 
crease of production. 

The natural tendency of profits then is to fall; 
for, in the progress of society and wealth, the ad¬ 
ditional quantity of food required is obtained by 
the sacrifice of more and more labour. This tend¬ 
ency, this gravitation, as it were, of profits, is 
happily checked, at repeated intervals, by the im¬ 
provements in machinery, connected with the 
production of necessaries, as well as by discoveries 
in the science of agriculture, which enable us to 
relinquish a portion of labour before required, 
and therefore to lower the price of the prime nec¬ 
essary of the labourer. The rise in the price of 
necessaries and in the wages of labour is, how¬ 
ever, limited; for as soon as wages should be equal 
(as in the case formerly stated) to ^720, the whole 
receipts of the farmer, there must be an end of ac¬ 
cumulation; for no capital can then yield any 
profit whatever, and no additional labour can be 
demanded, and consequently population will have 
reached its highest point. Long, indeed, before this 
period, the very low rate of profits will have ar¬ 
rested all accumulation, and almost the whole 


4 Ibid. 
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aid of capital that he does not possess, allows to 
its owner a portion of the commodities that he is 
thereby enabled to produce. 

XV. That the portion which he retains, is 
termed wages, and that which is received by the 
owner of capital, is termed profits. 

XVI. That wages are the reward of human la¬ 
bour—of the exertion of skill or talent. 

XVII. That profits are the compensation paid 
for the aid of things having exchangeable value. 

XVIII. That the profits of trade- are a combina¬ 
tion of profits of capital and wages of labour, or 
superintendence. 

XIX. That wheA labour is of inferior quality, 
production is small, capital is accumulated with 
difficulty, and the owner thereof claims a large 
proportion of the product in return for granting 
its aid. 

XX. That at that time the quantity of com¬ 
modities to be divided is small. The labourer’s 
proportion thereof is small, and he obtains with 
difficulty the necessaries of life. The proportion 
of the capitalist is large, but the quantity of com¬ 
modities is small, and thus he obtains but a small 
amount of the conveniences and necessaries of 
life, in return for the use of capital produced at 
great cost of labour. 

XXI. That the quantity of commodities to be 
exchanged is small, and that both labourer and 
capitalist are obliged to allow to the dealer a large 
proportion to be retained by him as profits of 
trade, thus diminishing greatly their power of ob¬ 
taining the necessaries or conveniences of life. 

XXII. That as labour is improved in its quality, 
it becomes more productive, capital is accumu¬ 
lated at less cost of labour, and its owner can de¬ 
mand a smaller proportion of the product in re¬ 
turn for granting its aid. 

XXIII. That with every improvement in the 
quality of labour, the quantity of commodities to 
be divided is increased. That this increased pro¬ 
duction is attended by the power, on the part of 
the labourer, to retain a constantly increasing 
proportion of the commodities produced. He is, 
therefore, constantly improving in his condition. 

XXIV. That although the proportion of the 
capitalist is constantly diminishing with the in¬ 
creased productiveness of labour, this diminished 
share gives him a constantly increasing quantity 
of commodities, enabling him to increase his con¬ 
sumption, while he rapidly increases his capital. 
Thus while the facility of accumulation is con¬ 
stantly increasing, there is a steady diminution in 
the rate of interest, or profit, and an equally steady 
increase in the amount of commodities that the 


owner receives in return for the use of any given 
quantity of capital. 

XXV. That the quantity of commodities to be 
exchanged increases rapidly, and the trader is en¬ 
abled to obtain constantly increasing profits of 
trade from a constantly diminishing proportion of 
the commodities which pass through his hands. 
Both capitalist and labourer are, therefore, enabled 
to obtain a constantly increasing measure of the 
conveniences, comforts, and luxuries of life, in 
exchange for their products. * 

XXVI. That the interests of the capitalist and 

the labourer are thus in perfect harmony with 
each other, as each derives advantage from every 
measure that tends to facilitate the growth of cap¬ 
ital, and to render labour .productive, while every 
measure that tends to produce the opposite effect 
is injurious to both. , 

XXVII. That the world at large is governed by 
the same laws which govern the individual la¬ 
bourers and capitalists, or any number of them 
constituting a community, or nation. 

XXVIII. That the interests of all nations are 
therefore in harmony with each other, as every 
measure that tends to lessen production in one na¬ 
tion, tends to lessen the reward of both labourer 
and capitalist in every other nation, and every 
measure that tends to increase it, tends to increase 
the reward of the labourer and capitalist in every 
other nation. 

XXIX. That it is therefore the interest of all 
that universal peace should prevail, whereby the 
waste of population and of capital should be ar¬ 
rested—and that the only strife among nations 
should be to determine which should make the 
most rapid advances in those peaceful arts which 
tend to increase the comforts and enjoyments of 
all the portions of the human race. 

XXX. That the desire of improving his condi¬ 
tion impels man to desire the aid and co-operation 
of his fellow men. 

XXXI. That in the infancy of society the want 
of capital compels him to depend for a supply of 
the necessaries of life upon the appropriation of 
those articles produced by nature without his aid, 
and he is compelled to roam over extensive tracts 
of land to obtain sufficient to support existence. 
He relies, exclusively, upon the superior soils. 

XXXII. That he is therefore compelled to live 
apart from his fellow men, or to associate with 
them in very small communities. Population is, 
consequently, thinly scattered over the land. Fer¬ 
tile land is abundant, but he has not the means of 
rendering it productive. 

XXXIII. That if successful in his search after 
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ratio which the vald! of labour bears to that of 
capital, and the labourer is consequently enabled 
to retain a constantly increasing proportion of the 
product of his labour, leaving to the owner of 
landed or other capital a constantly diminishing 
proportion . 

VII. That notwithstanding his diminution of 
proportion, the capitalist obtains for the use of 
any given capital, a constantly increasing quantity 
of the commodities necessary for his subsistence 
and enjoyment, and for the further increase of his 
capital. 

VIII. That both labourer and capitalist are con¬ 
sequently enabled to improve their physical con¬ 
dition, thereby producing a tendency to a mbre 
rapid increase of population, and a more intimate 
association for the purpose of increasing produc¬ 
tion, or of maintaining security. 

IX. That with the increase of population and 
capital, there is a constant diminution in the pro¬ 
portion of the labour of a community, or of the 
proceeds thereof, required for the maintenance 
of security, which becomes daily more perfect. 
Labour becomes more productive, while there is a 
constant increase in the proportion of the product 
that is left for division between the labourer and 
the capitalist. 

X. That with every increase of security, man is 
enabled more distinctly to perceive the advantage 
and propriety of respecting the rights and feelings 
of others, if he desire them to respect his own, 
and that the increased habit of association for 
mutual protection tends'to increase the necessity 
for so doing: while the increased productiveness 
of labour offers a constantly increasing induce¬ 
ment to apply himself, to obtain, by honest indus¬ 
try, the commodities necessary for his subsistence, 
and for the accumulation of capital; and that thus 
is produced a constant improvement of moral 
condition, tending to diminish still further the 
cost of maintaining security. 

XI. That the increase in the labourer’s propor¬ 
tion tends to produce a more rapid improvement 
in his condition than in that of the owner of capi¬ 
tal—to diminish the distance between them—and 
to enable him to become himself a capitalist. 

XII. That, consequently, with every increase 
of wealth we find a change in the relative positions 
of the labourer or the mechanic—the lawyer or 
the artist—and the mere capitalist, the former 
occupying a more, and the latter a less, prominent 
position in society: the former taking a larger, 
and the latter a smaller, proportion of the pro¬ 
ceeds of their combined exertions; the former ex¬ 
periencing a constantly increasing facility for 
passing from the ranks of labourers or mechanics 
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to that of capitalists, and for applying his talents 
and capital to promote his further advancement. 
Every increase of the productive power tends, 
therefore, to increase the proportion which the 
architects of their own fortunes hear to chose who 
have inherited fortune, and with every such in¬ 
crease there is a tendency to the improvement and 
equality of the moral condition of all classes of 
society. 

XIII. That the diminished proportion which the 
value of capital bears to that of labour, and the 
constant approach to equality of condition, tend 
to render it necessary for the capitalist to apply 
his time and talents to production, while it is 
attended with a constant increase in the value of 
such talent, offering a constantly increasing in¬ 
ducement to its exertion, and producing a con¬ 
stantly increasing facility for the further accumu¬ 
lation of capiral, and further improvement of 
physical, moral, and intellectual condition. The 
more rapid the increase of the productive power, 
the smaller, therefore, is the proportion which the 
unproductive bear to the productive classes. 

XIV. That the labourer and mechanic arc, by 
the hope of rising, stimulated to the improvement 
of chetr intellect ml condition, and that the con¬ 
stant increase in their proportion of the constantly 
increasing product of labour, enables each gener¬ 
ation to devote a constantly increasing amount of 
time and of capital to the improvement of the 
mind. Thar, consequently, there is, with the in¬ 
crease of population, a constant increase in the 
proportion who read, and a rapid increase in the 
reward of authors— in the lovers of the arts, and 
in the reward of artists. The prospect of wealth 
and distinction thus tends to give additional stimu¬ 
lus m exertion on the part of the labourer, while 
the necessity therefor on the part of the capitalist, 
if he would maintain his position in society, is 
daily increasing. Increase of the productive power 
is therefore necessarily accompanied by a tend¬ 
ency to improvement and equalization in the in¬ 
tellectual condition of all classes of society. 

XV. 'That every diminution in the proportion 
retained by the owner of landed or other capital, 
tends to diminish his power to command the serv¬ 
ices of labourers, whether to he employed in the 
business of production, or in the maintenance of 
power over the actions of his fellow men, while 
the attendant improvement of moral condition 
tends to diminish the disposition to exercise that 
power. 

XVI. That every increase of the labourer's 
proportion being attended with improved intel¬ 
lectual condition, he is enabled more fully to 
understand and to appreciate his right to equal 
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security of person and property—to the control of 
his own actions and the disposition of his own 
property—while his improved physical and moral 
condition enables him more advantageously to 
assert it, and that there is, therefore, with the in- 
crease of wealth, a constant tendency to equality 
of political condition, and to the establishment of 
the right of self-government. 

XVII. That every increase of population being, 
when not prevented by human interference, ac¬ 
companied by an increase in the ratio of capital 
to population, there is a constant tendency to the 
improvement and equality of physical, moral, in¬ 
tellectual, and political condition, to the further 
growth of population and capital, and to the fur¬ 
ther improvement of condition. 

Such has been the course of events in those 
countries in which men have cultivated peace and 
good will among themselves and with their neigh¬ 
bours, and permitted population and capital to 
increase, but unfortunately a large portion of the 
world has been employed in robbing and plunder¬ 
ing each other, thus keeping themselves in a state 
of poverty, vice, ignorance, and slavery, when 
they should be free, virtuous, and intelligent. The 
few have thereby been enabled to indulge their 
ambition, their vanity, and their desire of distinc¬ 
tion, at the expense of the many. Well may it be 
said that “God made man upright, but they have 
sought out many inventions.” 1 
The whole science of Political Economy may 
be reduced to a single line— 

DO UNTO OTHERS AS YE WOULD THAT OTHERS 
SHOULD DO UNTO YOU. 

An examination of the history of the human 
race, and careful reflection, would satisfy— 
Sovereigns, that the maintenance of peace and a 
studious observance of the rights of their neigh¬ 
bours, enabling the community over which they 
preside to increase in numbers and wealth, and in 
their productive power, would be attended with 
more permanent advantage to themselves and to 
their families than could be derived from im¬ 
poverishing their subjects for the purpose of 
bringing new provinces under their dominion. 

Nations, that every invasion of the rights of 
their neighbours—every expenditure for the main¬ 
tenance of offensive war—must be attended with 
a diminution in the facilities for producing the 
commodities required for their own support, con¬ 
venience, or enjoyment, and, consequently, with 

a deterioration of physical and moral condition_ 

producing poverty, immorality, and ignorance, 
and enabling those charged with the administra- 

1 Ecclesiastes. 


tion of public affairs to take an increased propor- 
i non of the produce of their labour, and to exercise 
increased control over their actions, thus deterio¬ 
rating their political condition. 

Legislators, that the mode in which they can 
secure to their constituents universal prosperity, 
is to refrain from every measure tending to impair 
the right of individuals to determine for them¬ 
selves the mode of employing their time and their 
property—and to exert themselves to diminish the 
demands of the government upon the produce of 
labour, as no government uses capital so 'advan¬ 
tageously as it would be used by those from whose 
pockets it is taken. 

Owners of landed and other capital, that 
every interference with the rights of their fellow 
citizens—every diminution in the perfect security 
of the rights of person and property—every mo¬ 
nopoly or privilege—tends to diminish the power 
of production, and the quantity of commodities 
railing to their share, and consequently to impair 
their power of accumulation. 

Labourers, that every interference with the 
rights of others whether by war abroad, or riot 
and destruction at home—by restricting foreign¬ 
ers or their fellow citizens in their right freely to 
exchange the product of their labour—by restrain¬ 
ing the employment of capital or of labour—tends 
to dimmish not only the quantity of commodities 
produced, but their own proportion of that di¬ 
minished quantity—to diminish their power of 
accumulation—their control over their own ac¬ 
tions, and over those of the persons charged with 
the administration of the government—and thus 
to impair their power of improving their physical, 
moral, intellectual, and political condition. 

Freemen, that if they desire improvement of 
political condition for any portion of the human 
race, whether of their own or of any other nation 
their object will be best accomplished by uniting 
in every measure tending to increase the value of 
their labour, and by avoiding every thing tending 
to incite them to rebellion or revolution, war and 
massacre, or in any other way to lessen the perfect 
security of person and property. 

Advocates of free trade, that in the endeavour 
to improve the action of the community of which 
they are members, they should always recollect 
that it has been by the previous action of the com¬ 
munity itself that labour and capital have been 
forced into various branches of production, and 
that justice, as well as the interest of the nation at 
large, requires that all changes be gradual, in order 
that the desired improvement be. attained with the 
least destruction of existing capital. By such action 
will the end, that of increasing the productiveness 
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of labour, be most speedily, safely, and advanta¬ 
geously accomplished. 

Disciples of Mr. Malthus, that obedience to 
the laws of God is attended with a rapid increase of 
population, and still more rapid increase of capital, 
enabling men to bring into activity the inferior 
soils, with a constantly increasing return to labour; 
and that war, with its attendant crime and misery, 
tends to keep subsistence below population, in¬ 
stead of keeping population down to subsistence. 
Such being the case, they may be content to leave 
to their successors to avail themselves of the 
remedies, positive and preventive, against over¬ 
population, whenever they shall be satisfied of 
their necessity. 

In opposition to those who define political econ¬ 
omy to be the science of wealth, or of exchanges, 
we have defined it as that “which treats of those 
phenomena of society which arise our of the de¬ 
sire of mankind to maintain and to improve rheir 
condition.” This definition appears to cover a 
much wider field than the other, yet every matter 
of which we have treated would necessarily be 
brought into view, were our object only to show 
the causes which influence the production and 
distribution of wealth. Increased capital facilitates 
production and promotes the growth of popula¬ 
tion, while it enables men to live in closer con¬ 
nexion, and to combine their exertions for the in¬ 
crease of wealth. Increase of wealth affects the 
mode of distribution, and thence results change of 
political condition, and men enter upon the secure 
enjoyment of their rights of person and property. 
Improved political condition enables them to ex¬ 
ercise their own judgment in the employment of 
their labour and capital, tending to render both 
more productive, thus facilitating the further im¬ 
provement of physical and moral condition, I lere, 
in the moral world, is a chain of circumstances as 
dependent upon, and as necessary to each other, 
as can be the members of any series in the physical 
world. Heat causes evaporation. The inferior spe¬ 
cific gravity of vapour causes ascension. Cold 
causes condensation, and gravity rerums to the 
earth the fluid necessary for rhe support of animal 
and vegetable life. To omic, in a treari.sxFftf politi- 
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cal economy, any portion of the series which We 
have embraced in this v or!,, would he similar to 
an investigation of the laws of fluids, omitting the 
consideration of evaporation or condensation. The 
one cannot continue to rake place without the 
other, neither can there he a steady increase o£y 
productive power unaccompanied by physical* 
moral infidleecital, and potirical improvement, 
each tending to increase tfw facility of obtaining 
further wealth: nor can improvement of condi~. 
tion take place w ithout increase tit the power of 
production. They are as necessary to each other 
as evaporation and condensation. 

The happiness of society is dependent upon its 
moral, physical, and political condition* yet it is 
denied that the political economist should con¬ 
cern himself w ith flic happiness of nations—w ith 
human w elfare the subject to he treated of being 
wealth solely. By another writer it is asserted, 
that “the science of wealth may just as eminently 
lead to what will injure, as to what will benefit 
the human raced* If is therefore believed that the 
laws of political economy afford rules that cannot 
he used as “the sole* or even the principal guides 
in the conduct of affairs,” Our object* on the 
contrary, has been fo show that those laws are 
exceedingly simple; that a compliance with them 
can never lead to rhe adoption of any measure that 
would not he dictated by an enlightened self- 
interest, while their study must tend to diminish 
selfishness, by showing that our interests are so 
inrmvoven with those of our fellow men, that 
injury to them is necessarily accompanied by in¬ 
jury ’to ourselves: that they are universally*true 
ami universally applicable* and that their universal 
adoption would he attended by a rapid improve¬ 
ment of pin steal, moral* intellectual* and political 
condition, increasing the happiness and prosperity 
of nations, giving them a constantly increasing* 
facility for the further accumulation of wealthy 
and further improvement of condition. We leave 
the reader now to judge between the two defini¬ 
tions, and to determine for himself whether 
or not the happiness ami welfare of nations 
come within die sphere of the political econo¬ 
mist. 


GEORGE BANCROFT 


George Bancroft (1800-1R91) had passed 
from schoolroom to politics when he delivered 
his lecture on the Office of the People in Art, 
Government, and Religion in 1835. He had 


been one of the first Anterknuts to submit him¬ 
self to the rigors of German university train¬ 
ing, bur on his return ro the I'nited States he 
decided that he could use his training more 
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usefully as a teacher than in the ministry for 
which he had been intended. After one unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt at transplanting German thor¬ 
oughness to Harvard Greek classes and another 
at secondary education, Bancroft became a 
publicist and an active Jackson partisan. 

He declared his allegiance in a North Ameri¬ 
can Review article which had that somewhat 
surprised Whig organ approving Andrew 
Jackson’s fight against the Bank, and then set 
‘ about promoting union among anti-Whig 
groups in Massachusetts. At the same time, 
Bancroft began work on his History of the 
United States , the-first volume of which ap¬ 
peared in September, 1834. 

It has long been fashionable to remark that 
every line of Bancroft’s history voted for An¬ 
drew Jackson. More illuminating would be the 
comment that Bancroft’s was the first large- 
scale attempt by an American to write the his¬ 
tory of the United States by a reasonably criti¬ 
cal use of the sources, so fay as those were 
available. Bancroft wrote in and for a world that 
regarded history as a branch of literature rather 
than as a social science, and he was thoroughly 
imbued with the Romantic view of the past. 

The democratic faith which characterized 
Bancroft’s history, and his politics, is evident in 
the discourse on the Office of the People which 
he delivered before a college literary society 
a year after his history appeared. All men are 
endowed with reason, Bancroft declared. And, 
since all men have this gift, the people are qual¬ 
ified to judge of values in all spheres, particu¬ 
larly in that of government. This fact is the 
true basis for popular government. Without an 
enlightened people, the work of a philosopher- 
king is doomed to futility, as the Antonines 
showed. The people collectively are wiser than 
the wisest individual, since their prejudices of 
ignorance may be removed by education 
whereas prejudices stemming from individual 
interest cannot be. Man was inherently good, 
Bancroft concluded; and his course was up¬ 
ward. Truth, like the race, was indestructible, . 
for humanity was the guardian of moral truth, 
which must rise and prevail forever. 
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Bancroft followed that proclamation of po¬ 
litical faith by stumping Massachusetts against 
the Whigs in an effort to unite the opposition. 
As the decade passed, the historian all but be¬ 
came political boss of the state when he was 
appointed Collector of the Port of Boston in 
1838. Though Bancroft lost that post with the 
Whig triumph of 1840, his support of the can¬ 
didacy of Janies K. Polk at the next Demo¬ 
cratic Convention assured his political future. 
Polk appointed him Secretary of the Navy— 
where Bancroft not only outlined plans for the 
acquisition of California but laid the founda¬ 
tion for modern developments in naval train¬ 
ing and the method of naval promotions. This 
was followed by his nomination as Minister 
to England. In that position, Bancroft had all 
but secured a favorable trade treaty when 
another Whig victory brought about his re¬ 
call. 

Bancroft retired into his historical writing 
during the Fifties, when four volumes of his 
history appeared. He supported Douglas in 
i860 and considered himself a War Democrat 
during the years that followed, though he 
found fault with the Lincoln administration’s 
reluctance to deal with slavery. 

When the Civil War ended, Bancroft joined 
the moderates in support of President Johnson. 
He made a futile effort; to win Sumner away 
from the Radicals and even drafted Johnson’s 
first message to Congress. That effort may 
have prompted the new President to name Ban¬ 
croft Minister to Prussia in 1867, a place Ban¬ 
croft found particularly congenial because of 
his interest in the advancing cause of German 
unity, a phenomenon he regarded as analogous ' 
to the growth of the American republic. 
Through the seven years of his ministry, Ban¬ 
croft showed his friendship for Prussia in so 
evident a fashion that, during the Franco- 
Prussian War, the French complained his atti¬ 
tude did not become the representative of a 
neutral power. 

Bancroft retired in 1874 tc > spend the last of 
his life revising and completing his history, 
which he brought to a culmination in a pioneer 
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study of the adoption of the Constitution just 
as a new school of historians was about to con¬ 
sign his great work to the lumber room of 
“literature.” For, between the first volume and 
the tenth, the theory of evolution had replaced 


the insights of the Transcendental Reason 
the basis for historical interpretation* 

The passage here reprinted is from Ban¬ 
croft's Literary and Hktmkd Mi$ceUani^ s 
(New York, 1H55). 


The Office of the People 


BY GEORGE 

The Office of the People in Art, Government, 

and Religion (an oration delivered before the 

ADELPHI SOCIETY OF WILLIAMSTOWN COLLEGE, IN 

AUGUST, 1835) 

The material world does not change in its masses 
or in its powers. The stars shine with no more 
lustre than when they first sang together in the 
glory of their birth. The flowers that gemmed the 
fields and the forests, before America was dis¬ 
covered, now bloom around us in their season. 
The sun that shone on Homer shines on us in un¬ 
changing lustre. The bow that beamed on the 
patriarch still glitters in the clouds. Nature is the 
same. For her no new forces are generated; no 
new capacities are discovered. The earth turns on 
its axis, and perfects its revolutions, and renews 
its seasons, without increase or advancement. 

But a like passive destiny does not attach to 
the inhabitants of the earth. For them the expecta¬ 
tions of social improvement are no delusion; the 
hopes of philanthropy are more than a dream. The 
five senses do not constitute the whole inventory 
of our sources of knowledge. They are the organs 
by which thought connects itself with the external 
universe; but the power of thought is not merged 
in the exercise of its instruments. We have func¬ 
tions which connect us with heaven, as well as 
organs which set us in relation with earth. We 
have not merely the senses opening to us the ex¬ 
ternal world, but an internal sense, which places 
us in connexion with the world of intelligence and 
the decrees of God, 

There is a spirit in mm: not in the privileged 
few; not in those of us only who by the favor of 
Providence have been nursed in public schools; 

IT IS IN MAN: it is the attribute of the race. The 
spirit, which is the guide to truth, is the gracious 
gift to each member of the human family. 

Reason exists within every breast. I mean not 
chat faculty which deduces inferences from the 
experience of the senses, but that higher faculty, 
which from the infinite treasures of Its own con¬ 
sciousness, originates truth, and assents to it by 
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the force of intuitive evidence; that faculty which 

raises im beyond the control of time and space, and 
gives us faith in things eternal and invisible. There 
is not the difference between one mind and an¬ 
other, which the pride of philosophers might con¬ 
ceive. To them no faculty k conceded, which 
does not belong to the meanest of their country¬ 
men. . . * s ^ 

In like manner the best government rests on the 
people and nor tin the few, on persons and not on 
property, on the free development of public opin¬ 
ion and not on authority; because the munificent 
Author of our being has conferred the gifts of 
mind upon every member of the human race with¬ 
out distinction of outward circumstances, What¬ 
ever of other possessions may be engrossed, mind 
asserts its own independence. Lands, estates, the 
produce of mines, the prolific abundance of the 
seas, may be usurped by a privileged class. Ava¬ 
rice, asstiming the form of ambitious power, may 
grasp realm after realm* subdue continents, com¬ 
pass the earth in its schemes of aggrandizement, 
and sigh after other worlds; but mind eludes the 
power of appropriation; it exists only in its own 
individuality; it is a property which cannot be 
confiscated and cannot be torn away; it laughs 
at chgtm; if bursts from imprisonment; it defies 
monopoly. A government of equal rights must, 
therefore, rest upon mind; not wealth, not brute 
force, the sum ot the moral intelligence of the 
community should rule the Sr,m\ Prescription 
can no more assume to lie a valid plea for political 
injustice; society studies to eradicate established 
abuses, and to bring social institutions and laws 
info harmony with mom! right; nor dismayed by 
the natural and necessary imperfection?! of all hu¬ 
man effort, and not giving may to despair, because 
werv hope does nor at once ripen into fruit. 

fhe public happiness is tlie true object of legis¬ 
lation, and can be secured only by the masses of 
mankind themselves awakening to the knowledge 
and the care of their own interests. Our free in¬ 
stitutions have reversed the false and ignoble dis¬ 
tinctions berm ecu men; and refusing to gratify the 
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pride of caste, have acknowledged the common 
mind to be the true material for a commonwealth. 
Every thing has hitherto been done for the happy 
few. It is not possible to endow an aristocracy 
with greater benefits than they have already en¬ 
joyed; there is no room to hope that individuals 
will be more highly gifted or more fully de¬ 
veloped than the greatest sages of past times. The 
world can advance only through the culture of the 
moral and intellectual powers of the people. To 
accomplish this end by means of the people them¬ 
selves, is the highest purpose of government. If it 
be the duty of the individual to strive after a 
perfection Hke the perfection of God, how much 
more ought a nation to be the image of Deity. 
The common mind is the true Parian marble, fit 
to be wrought into likeness to a God. The duty 
of America is to secure the culture and the happi¬ 
ness of the masses by their reliance on themselves. 

The absence of the prejudices of the old world 
leaves us here the opportunity of consulting inde¬ 
pendent truth; and man is left to apply the in¬ 
stinct of freedom to every social relation and 
public interest. We have approached so near to 
nature, that we can hear her gentlest whispers; 
we have made Humanity our lawgiver and our 
oracle; and, therefore, the nation receives, vivifies 
and applies principles, which in Europe the wisest 
accept with distrust. Freedom of mind and of 
conscience, freedom of the seas, freedom of in¬ 
dustry, equality of franchises, each great truth is 
firmly grasped, comprehended and enforced; for 
the multitude is neither rash nor fickle. In truth, 
it is less fickle than those who profess to be its 
guides. Its natural dialectics surpass the logic of 
the schools. Political action has never been so con¬ 
sistent and so unwavering, as when it results from 
a feeling or a principle, diffused through - society. 
The people is firm and tranquil in its movements, 
and necessarily acts with moderation, because it 
becomes but slowly impregnated with new ideas; 
and effects no changes, except in harmony with 
the knowledge which it has acquired. Besides, 
where it is permanently possessed of power, there 
exists neither the occasion nor the desire for fre¬ 
quent change. It is not the parent of tumult; sedi¬ 
tion is bred in the lap of luxury, and its chosen 
emissaries are the beggared spendthrift and the 
impoverished libertine. The government by the 
people is in very truth the strongest government 
in the world. Discarding the implements of terror, 
it dares to rule by moral force, and has its citadel 
in the heart. 

* Such is the political system which rests on rea¬ 
son, reflection, and the free expression of deliber¬ 
ate choice. There may be those who scoff at the 


suggestion, that the decision of the whole is to be 
preferred to the judgment of the enlightened few. 
They say in their hearts that the masses are igno¬ 
rant; that farmers know nothing of legislation; 
that mechanics should not quit their workshops to 
join in forming public opinion. But true political 
science does indeed venerate the masses. It main¬ 
tains, not as has been perversely asserted, that 
“the people can make right,” but that the people 
can discern right. Individuals are but shadows, 
too often engrossed by the pursuit of shadows; 
the race is immortal: individuals are of limited 
sagacity; the common mind is infinite in its ex¬ 
perience: individuals are languid and blind; the 
many are ever wakeful: individuals are corrupt; 
the race has been redeemed: individuals are time¬ 
serving; the masses are fearless: individuals may 
be false, the masses are ingenuous and sincere: 
individuals claim the divine sanction of truth for 
the deceitful conceptions of their own fancies; the 
Spirit of God breathes through the combined in¬ 
telligence of the people. Truth is not to be ascer¬ 
tained by the impulses of an individual; it emerges 
from the contradictions of personal opinions; it 
raises itself in majestic serenity above the strifes 
of parties and the conflict of sects; it acknowl¬ 
edges neither the solitary mind, nor the separate 
faction as its oracle; but owns as its only faithful in¬ 
terpreter the dictates of pure reason itself, pro¬ 
claimed by the general voice of mankind. The 
decrees of the universal conscience are the nearest 
approach to the presence of God in the soul of 
man. 

Thus the opinion which we respect is, indeed, 
not the opinion of one or of a few, but the sagacity 
of the many. It is hard for the pride of cultivated 
philosophy to put its ear to the ground, and listen 
reverently to the voice of lowly humanity; yet 
the people collectively are wiser than the most 
gifted individual, for all his wisdom constitutes 
but a part of theirs. When the great sculptor of 
Greece was endeavoring to fashion the perfect 
model of beauty, he did not passively imitate the 
form of the loveliest woman of his age; but he 
gleaned the several lineaments of his faultless 
work from the many. And so it is, that a perfect 
judgment is the result of comparison, when error 
eliminates error, and truth is established by con¬ 
curring witnesses. The organ of truth is the in¬ 
visible decision of the unbiased world; she pleads 
before no tribunal but public opinion; she owns 
no safe interpreter but the common mind; she 
knows no court of appeals but the soul of hu¬ 
manity. It is when the multitude give counsel, that 
right purposes find safety; theirs is the fixedness 
that cannot be shaken; theirs is the understanding 
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which exceeds in wisdom; theirs is the heart, of 
which the largeness is as the sand on the sea-shore. 

It is not by vast armies, by immense natural re¬ 
sources, by accumulations of treasure, that the 
greatest results in modem civilization have been 
accomplished. The traces of the career of con¬ 
quest pass away, hardly leaving a scar on the na¬ 
tional intelligence. The famous battle grounds of 
victory are, most of them, comparatively indif¬ 
ferent to the human race; barren fields of blood, 
the scourges of their times, but affecting the social 
condition as little as the raging of a pestilence. 
Not one benevolent institution, not one ameliorat¬ 
ing principle in the Roman state, was a voluntary 
concession of the aristocracy; each useful element 
was borrowed from the Democracies of Greece, 
or was a reluctant concession to the demands of 
the people. The same is true in modern political 
life. It is the confession of an enemy to Democ¬ 
racy, that “all the great and noble institutions 

OF THE WORLD HAVE COME FROM POPULAR EFFORTS.” 

It is the uniform tendency of the popular ele¬ 
ment to elevate and bless Humanity. The exact 
measure of the progress of civilization is the de¬ 
gree in wjiich the intelligence of the common 
mind has prevailed over wealth and brute force; 
in other words, the measure of the progress of 
civilization is the progress of the people. Every 
great object, connected with the benevolent exer¬ 
tions of the day, has reference to the culture of 
those powers which are alone the common in¬ 
heritance. For this the envoys of religion cross 
seas, and visit remotest isles; for this the press in 
its freedom teems with the productions of ma- 
turest thought; for this the philanthropist plans 
new schemes of education; for this halls in every 
city and village are open to the public instructor. 
Not that we view with indifference the glorious 
efforts of material industry; the increase in the 
facility of internal intercourse; the accumulations 
of thrifty labor; the varied results of concentrated 
action. But even there it is mind that achieves 
the triumph. It is the genius of the architect that 
gives beauty to the work of human hands, and 
makes the temple, the dwellirlg, or the public edi¬ 


fice, an outward representation of the spirit of 
propriety and order. It is science that guides the 
blind zeal of cupidity to the construction of the 
vast channels of communication, which are fast 
binding the world into one family. And it is as a 
method of moral improvement, that these swifter 
means of intercourse derive their greatest value. 
Mind becomes universal property; the poem that 
is published on the soil of England, finds its re-' 
sponse on the shores of Lake Erie and the banks of 
the Missouri, and is admired near the sources of 
the Ganges. The defence of public liberty in our 
own halls of legislation penetrates the plains of 
Poland, is echoed along the mountains of Greece, 
and pierces the darkest night of eastern despotism. 

The universality of the intellectual and moral 
powers, and the necessity of their development 
for the progress of the race, proclaim the great 
doctrine of the natural right of every human be¬ 
ing to moral and intellectual culture. It is the glory 
of our fathers to have established in their laws the 
equal claims of every child to the public care of 
its morals and its mind. From this principle we 
may deduce the universal right to leisure; that is, 
to time not appropriated to material purposes, but 
reserved for the culture of the moral affections 
and the mind. It does not tolerate the exclusive 
enjoyment of leisure'by a privileged class; but 
defending the rights of labor, would suffer none 
to sacrifice the higher purposes of existence in 
unceasing toil for that which is not life. Such is 
the voice of nature; such the conscious claim of 
the human mind. The universe opens its pages to 
every eye; the music of creation resounds in every 
ear; the glorious lessons of immortal truth, that 
are written in the sky and on the earth, ^address 
themselves to every mind, and claim attention 
from every human being. God has made ma^ up¬ 
right, that he might look before and after; and 
he calls upon every one not merely to labor, but 
to reflect; not merely to practise the revelations 
of divine will, but to contemplate the displays of 
divine power. Nature claims for every man leisure, 
for she claims every man as a witness to the divine 
glory, manifested in the created world. 
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ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE 


In 1831, two young Frenchmen arrived in the 
United States commissioned, at their own re¬ 
quest, to study the new departures which the 
young republic was making in prison disci¬ 
pline. After their return to France, they pub¬ 
lished a report embodying their observations 
and their recommendations for the reform of 
the penal system of France. Not long after¬ 
ward, political pressure on one of the com¬ 
panions, who held a judicial post in which the 
other was his subordinate, led both to resign. 
And, in the retirement which followed, Alexis 
de Tocqueville (1805-1859) wrote Democ¬ 
racy in America , one of the few descriptions 
of Andrew Jackson’s America which pays 
small attention to tobacco-chewing, thunder¬ 
storms or the rambunctious American child. 

Tocqueville’s concern lay in this new thing 
that was developing in the Western World: 
the United States had weathered its first half- 
century under the Constitution. A democratic 
republic might still be considered an experi¬ 
ment, but in stability, at least, it compared fa¬ 
vorably with all but the more despotic regimes 
of Europe. All constitutional governments had 
been forced into change during the period of 
American independence, and that change had 
been in the democratic direction. 

What was democracy, then, and what did 
its advance mean to the world? Would man 
have more liberty under democratic govern¬ 
ment, or would despotism mask under new 
names? 

Examination of the United States might help 
answer those questions, for in the United States 
democratic government was being practiced on 
a great scale. The largest republic since Rome’s 
constitution had been subverted was living that 
the world might learn. 


Tocqueville was a member of what may be 
termed the administrative aristocracy. His fa¬ 
ther had been a prefect under the Empire and 
the Restoration. Tocqueville himself was bom 
in 1805 and was reared during the troubled 
period when returned emigres exhibited a 
royalism more intense than that of royalty itself 
and demonstrated their unwillingness to accept 
the tendency toward middle-class mastery in 
the state. 

Tocqueville had the tastes of an aristocrat: 
every line of his writing is informed with sus¬ 
picion of the restless surgings of a self-seeking, 
fluid society. There can be no peace in such a 
culture, and small dignity. Men’s minds will 
necessarily turn to the petty ends of personal 
advantage, and so be formed to poverty of the 
spirit. Yet the old hierarchical society had stag- 
1 nated and died. 

The world, therefore, says Tocqueville, must 
learn to live in the new ways and to win what 
graciousness it might expect of them. Though, 
if the United States was the pattern of democ¬ 
racy, the world had little to hope on that score. 
Democratic societies valued equality above 
true liberty. Public opinion, reigning un¬ 
checked and unguided by aristocratic stand¬ 
ards, would become a tyrant imposing uni¬ 
formity in obedience to its will. Where no man 
stood secure in his position but all risked either 
advancement or decline, life would become 
continued battle. Temperaments would grow 
restless, accordingly, and" dignified repose pass 
from the social scene. Art would devote itself 
to ornamentation, science concentrate on mat¬ 
ters that could be turned to practical profit, 
and the grandly contemplative branches of 
learning wither and atrophy, leaving the body 
politic without roots to sustain it. 








On the other hand, democratic societies 
would make great advances on the material 
level. The flux encouraged by democracy fos¬ 
ters the liberation of energy; the abilities of all 
classes are then enabled to serve individuals and 
society. Democratic societies would increase 
in prosperity until wealth reached the point of 
concentration, when new elements might come 
forward to check the progress of equality. 
Democratic societies might be more pleasant 
dwelling places than* their predecessors, as cru¬ 
elty tended to disappear and politeness became 
the mark of all social intercourse rather than 
a mere intraclass practice. Probity and good 
will would supplant honor as the chief among 
virtues and virtue itself would lose its old Ro¬ 
man connotations to become a gentler and 
more pallid concept, applicable chiefly to 
women. % 

There was much good in democracy: it pro¬ 
moted strong and stable government, for ex¬ 
ample, and since it resented .the aristocratic 
pretensions latent in all military leadership, de¬ 
mocracy might tend to maintain peace among 
nations. Contrary to-general belief, however, 
it was order, not liberty, which was democ¬ 
racy’s great contribution to government. De- 

Democracy 

BY ALEXIS DE 

Volume II, Book I. Chapter X: Why the Ameri¬ 
cans are More Addicted to Practical than to 
Theoretical Science 

If a democratic state of society and democratic 
institutions do not retard the onward course of 
the human mind, they incontestably guide it in 
one direction in preference to another. Their 
efforts, thus circumscribed, are still exceedingly 
great, and I may be pardoned if I pause for a mo¬ 
ment to contemplate them. 

I had occasion, in speaking of the philosophical 
method of the American people, to make several 
remarks that it is necessary to make use of here. 

Equality begets in man the desire of judging 
of everything for himself; it gives him in all things 
a taste for the tangible and the real, a contempt 
for tradition and for forms. These general tend- 


mocracy bore no necessary relation to liberty, 
for democratic government might exercise 
more effective compulsion than any, since it 
drew its authority from the very fountain of 
power, the consent of the governed. Time 
might even prove democracy the most formi¬ 
dable of despotisms: it erased all distinctions 
among citizens and, by eradicating special priv¬ 
ilege before the law, leveled the subtle social 
barriers that once had blocked the arm of po¬ 
litical power. 

Democracy in America won immediate 
praise upon its publication in 1835. France, and 
all Europe that read French, studied Tocque- 
ville, finding small comfort in his reservations 
concerning the human worth of what he re¬ 
garded as the inevitable course of events. 
America read him, too, not quite comfortably, 
yet determined to be pleased. And it continues 
to read Tocqueville as one of the most search¬ 
ing analyses of the American mind and its 
promise. 

The selections here reprinted are from Vol¬ 
ume II of the Phillips Bradley edition of De¬ 
mocracy in America (New York, 1945) and 
are published by permission of Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. 

in America 

TOCQUEVILLE 

encies are principally discernible in the peculiar 
subject of this chapter. 

Those who cultivate the sciences among, a 
democratic people are always afraid of losing 
their way in visionary speculation. They mis¬ 
trust systems; they adhere closely to facts and 
study facts with their own senses. As they do not 
easily defer to the mere name of any fellow man, 
they are never inclined to rest upon any man’s 
authority; but, on the contrary, they are unremit¬ 
ting in their efforts to find out the weaker points 
of their neighbors’ doctrine. Scientific precedents 
have little weight with them; they are never long 
detained by the subtlety of the schools nor ready 
to accept big words for sterling coin; they pene¬ 
trate, as far as they can, into the principal parts 
of the subject that occupies them, and they like to 
expound them in the popular language. Scientific 
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pursuits then follow a freer and safer course, but 
a less lofty one. 

The mind, it appears to me, may divide science 
into three parts. 

The first comprises the most theoretical prin¬ 
ciples and those more abstract notions whose ap¬ 
plication is either unknown or very remote. 

The second is composed of those general truths 
that still belong to pure theory, but lead never¬ 
theless by a straight and short road to practical 
results. 

Methods of application and means of execution 
make up the third. 

Each of these different portions of science may 
be separately cultivated, although reason and ex¬ 
perience prove that no one of them can prosper 
long if it is absolutely cut off from the two others. 

In America the purely practical part of science 
is admirably understood, and careful attention is 
paid to the theoretical portion which is immedi¬ 
ately requisite to application. On this head the 
Americans always display a clear, free, original, 
and inventive power of mind. But hardly anyone 
in the United States devotes himself to the essen¬ 
tially theoretical and abstract portion of human 
knowledge. In this respect the Americans carry 
to excess a tendency that is, I think, discernible, 
though in a less degree among all democratic na¬ 
tions. 

Nothing is more necessary to the culture of the 
higher sciences or of the more elevated depart¬ 
ments of science than meditation; and nothing is 
less suited to meditation than the structure of 
democratic society. We do not find there, as 
among an aristocratic people, one class that keeps 
quiet because it is well off; and another that does 
not venture to stir because itldespairs of improv¬ 
ing its condition. Everyone is in motion, some in 
quest of power, others of gain. In the midst of 
this universal tumult, this incessant conflict of jar¬ 
ring interests, this continual striving of men after 
fortune, where is that calm to be found which is 
necessary for the deeper combinations of the in¬ 
tellect? How can the mind dwell upon any single 
point when everything whirls around it, and man 
himself is swept and beaten onwards by the heady 
current that rolls all things in its course? 

You must make the distinction between the sort 
of permanent agitation that is characteristic of a 
peaceful democracy and the tumultuous and revo¬ 
lutionary movements that almost always attend 
the birth and growth of democratic society. 
When a violent revolution occurs among a highly 
civilized people, it cannot fail to give a sudden 
impulse to their feelings and ideas. This is more 
peculiarly true of democratic revolutions, which 


stdr up at once all the classes of which a people is 
composed and beget at the same time inordinate 
ambition in the breast of every member of the 
community. The French made surprising ad¬ 
vances in the exact sciences at the very time at 
which they were finishing the destruction of the 
remains of their former feudal society; yet this 
sudden fecundity is not to be attributed to democ¬ 
racy, but to the unexampled revolution that at¬ 
tended its growth. What happened at that period 
was a special incident, and it would be unwise to 
regard it as the test of a general principle. 

Great revolutions are not more common among 
democratic than among other nations; I am even 
inclined to believe that they are less so. But there 
prevails among those populations a % small, distress¬ 
ing. motion, a sort of incessant josding of men, 
which annoys and disturbs the mind without ex¬ 
citing or elevating it. 

Men who live in democratic communities not 
only seldom indulge in meditation, but they natur¬ 
ally entertain very little esteem for it. A demo¬ 
cratic state of society and democratic institutions 
keep the greater part of men in constant activity; 
and the habits of mind that are suited to an active 
life are not always suited to a contemplative one. 
The man of action is frequently obliged to con¬ 
tent himself with the best he can get because he 
would never accomplish his purpose if he chose 
to carry every detail to perfection. He has oc¬ 
casion perpetually to rely on ideas that he has 
not had leisure to search to the bottom; for he 
is much more frequently aided by the seasonable¬ 
ness of an idea than by its strict accuracy; and in 
the long run he risks less in making use of some 
false principles than in spending his time in estab¬ 
lishing all his principles on the basis of. truth. The 
world is not led by long or learned demonstra¬ 
tions; a rapid glance at particular incidents, the 
daily study of the fleeting passions of the multi¬ 
tude, the accidents of the moment, and the art of 
turning them to account decide all its affairs. 

In the ages urwhich active life is the condition 
of almost everyone, men are generally led to at¬ 
tach an. excessive value to the rapid bursts and 
superficial conceptions of the intellect, and on the 
other hand to undervalue unduly its slower and 
deeper labors. This opinion of the public influ¬ 
ences the judgment of the men who cultivate the 
sciences; they are persuaded that they may succeed 
in those pursuits without meditation, or are de¬ 
terred from such pursuits as demand it. 

.There are several methods of studying the 
sciences. Among a multitude of men you will find 
a. selfish, mercantile, and trading taste for the 
discoveries of the mind, which must not be con- 
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founded with that disinterested passion which is 
kindled in the heart of a few. A desire to utilize 
knowledge is one thing; the pure desire to know 
is another. I do not doubt that in a few minds and 
at long intervals an ardent, inexhaustible love of 
truth springs up, self-supported and living in 
ceaseless fruition, without ever attaining full satis¬ 
faction. It is this ardent love, this proud, disinter¬ 
ested love of what is true, that raises men to the 
abstract sources of truth, to draw their mother 
knowledge thence. 

If Pascal had had nothing in view but some 
large gain, or even if he had been stimulated by 
the love of fame alone, I cannot conceive that he 
would ever have been able to rally all the powers 
of his mind, as he did, for the better discovery of 
the most hidden things of the Creator. When I 
see him, as it were, tear his soul from all the cares 
of life to devote it wholly to these researches and, 
prematurely snapping the links that bind the body 
to life, die of old age before forty, I stand amazed 
and perceive that no ordinary cause is at work to 
produce efforts so extraordinary. 

The future will prove whether these passions, 
at once so rare and so productive, come into being 
and into growth as easily in the midst of demo¬ 
cratic as in aristocratic communities. For myself, 

I confess that I am slow to believe it. 

In aristocratic societies the class that gives the 
tone to opinion and has the guidance of affairs, 
being permanently and hereditarily placed above 
the multitude, naturally conceives a lofty idea of 
itself and of man. It loves to invent for him noble 
pleasures, to carve out splendid objects for his 
ambition. Aristocracies often commit very tyran¬ 
nical and inhuman actions, but they rarely enter¬ 
tain grovelling thoughts; and they show a kind of 
haughty contempt of little pleasures, even while 
they indulge in them. The effect is to raise greatly 
the general pitch of society. In aristocratic ages 
vast ideas are commonly entertained of the dig¬ 
nity, the power, and the greatness of man. These 
opinions exert their influence on those who culti¬ 
vate the sciences as well as on the rest of the com¬ 
munity. They facilitate the natural impulse of the 
mind to the highest regions of thought, and they 
naturally prepare it to conceive a sublime, almost 
a divine love of truth. 

Men of science at such periods are consequently 
carried away towards theory; and it even happens 
that they frequently conceive an inconsiderate 
contempt for practice. “Archimedes,” says Plu¬ 
tarch, “was of so lofty a spirit that he never con¬ 
descended to write any treatise on the manner of 
constructing all these engines of war. And as he 
held this science of inventing and putting together 
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engines, and all arts generally speaking which 
tended to any useful end in practice, to be vile, 
low and mercenary, he spent his talents and his 
studious hours in writing only of those things 
whose beauty and subtlety had in them no ad¬ 
mixture of necessity.” Such is the aristocratic aim 
of science; it cannot be the same in democratic 
nations. 

The greater part of the men who constitute 
these nations are extremely eager in the pursuit of 
actual and physical gratification. As they are al¬ 
ways dissatisfied with the position that they oc¬ 
cupy and are always free to leave it, they think 
of nothing but the means of changing their for¬ 
tune or increasing it. To minds thus predisposed, 
every new method that leads by a shorter road to 
wealth, every machine that spares labor, every 
instrument that diminishes the cost of production, 
every discovery that facilitates pleasures or aug¬ 
ments them, seems to be the grandest effort of the 
human intellect. It is chiefly from these motives 
that a democratic people addicts itself to scientific 
pursuits, that it understands and respects them. In 
aristocratic ages science is more particularly called 
upon to furnish gratification to the mind; in de¬ 
mocracies, to the body. 

You may be sure that the more democratic, 
enlightened, and free a nation is, the greater will 
be the number of these interested promoters of 
scientific genius and the more will discoveries 
immediately applicable to productive industry 
confer on their authors gain, fame, and even 
power. For in democracies the working class take 
a part in public affairs; and public honors as well 
as pecuniary remuneration may be awarded to 
those who deserve them. 

In a community ^thus organized, it may easily 
be conceived the human mind may be led in¬ 
sensibly to the neglect of theory; and that it is 
urged, on the contrary, with unparalleled energy, 
to the applications of science, or at least to that 
portion of theoretical science which is necessary 
to those who make such applications. In vain will 
some instinctive inclination raise the mind to¬ 
wards the loftier spheres of the intellect; interest 
draws it down to the middle zone. There it may 
develop all its energy and restless activity and 
bring forth wonders. These very Americans who 
have not discovered one of the general laws of 
mechanics have introduced into navigation an in¬ 
strument that Changes the aspect of the world. 

Assuredly I do not contend that the democratic 
nations of our time are destined to witness the 
extinction of the great luminaries of man’s intelli¬ 
gence, or even that they will never bring new 
lights into existence. At the age at which the 
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world has now arrived, and among so many culti¬ 
vated nations perpetually excited by the fervor 
of productive industry, the bonds that connect 
the different parts of science cannot fail to strike 
the observer; and the taste for practical science 
itself, if it is enlightened, ought to lead men not to 
neglect theory. In the midst of so many attempted 
applications of so many experiments repeated 
every day, it is almost impossible that general 
laws should not frequently be brought to light; so 
that great discoveries would be frequent, though 
great inventors may be few. . . . 

Chapter XI: In What Spirit the Americans 

Cultivate the Arts 

It would be to waste the time of my readers 
and my own if I strove to demonstrate how the 
general mediocrity of fortunes, the absence of 
superfluous wealth, the universal desire for com¬ 
fort, and the constant efforts by which everyone 
attempts to procure it make the taste for the useful 
predominate over the love of the beautiful in the 
heart of man. Democratic nations, among whom 
all these things exist, will therefore cultivate the 
arts that serve to render life easy in preference to 
those whose object is to adorn it. They will 
habitually prefer the useful to the beautiful, and 
they will require that the beautiful should be 
useful. 

But I propose to go further, and, after having 
pointed out this first feature, to sketch several 
others. 

It commonly happens that in the ages of privi¬ 
lege the practice of almost all the arts becomes a 
privilege, and that every profession is a separate 
sphere of action, into which it is not allowable 
for everyone to enter. Even when productive in¬ 
dustry is free, the fixed character that belongs to 
aristocratic nations gradually segregates all 1 the 
persons who practice the same art till they form 
a distinct class, always composed of the same 
families, whose members are all known to each 
other and among whom a public opinion of their 
own and a species of corporate pride soon spring 
up. In a class or guild of this kind each artisan has 
not only his fortune to make, but his reputation to 
preserve. He is not exclusively swayed by his 
own interest or even by that of his customer, but 
by that of the body to which he belongs; and the 
interest of that body is that each artisan should 
produce the best possible workmanship. In aristo¬ 
cratic ages the object of the arts is therefore to 
manufacture as well as possible, not with the 
greatest speed or at the lowest cost. 

When, on the contrary, every profession is 
open to all, when a multitude of persons are 
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constantly embracing and abandoning It, and 
when its several members are strangers, indifferent 
and because of their numbers hardly seen by each 
other, the social tie is destroyed, and each work¬ 
man, standing alone, endeavors simply to gain the 
most money at the least cost. The will of the cus¬ 
tomer is then his only limit. But at the same time 
a corresponding change takes place in the cus¬ 
tomer also. In countries in which riches as well 
as power are concentrated and retained in the 
hands of a few, the use of the greater part of this 
world’s goods belongs to a small number of indi¬ 
viduals, who are always the same. Necessity, pub¬ 
lic opinion, or moderate desires exclude all others 
from the enjoyment of them. As this aristocratic 
class remains fixed at the pinnacle of greatness on 
which it stands, without diminution or increase, it 
is always acted upon by the same wants and 
affected by them in the same manner. The men 
of whom it is composed naturally derive from 
their superior and hereditary position a taste for 
what is extremely well made and lasting. This 
affects the general way of thinking of the nation 
in relation to the arts. It often occurs among such 
a people that even the peasant will rather go 
without the objects he covets than procure them 
in a state of imperfection. In aristocracies, then, 
the handicraftsmen work for only a limited num¬ 
ber of fastidious customers; the profit they hope 
to make depends principally on the perfection of 
their workmanship. „ 

Such is no longer the case when, all privileges 
being abolished, ranks are intermingled and men 
are forever rising or sinking in the social scale. 
Among a democratic people a number of citizens 
always exists whose patrimony is divided and de¬ 
creasing. They have contracted, under more pros¬ 
perous circumstances, certain wants, which re¬ 
main after the means of satisfying such wants are 
gone; and they are anxiously looking out for some 
surreptitious method of providing for them. On 
the other hand, there is always in democracies a 
large number of men whose fortune is on the in¬ 
crease, but whose desires grow much faster than 
their fortunes, and who gloat upon the gifts of 
wealth in anticipation, long before they have 
means to obtain them. Such men are eager to find 
some short cut to these gratifications, already al¬ 
most within their reach. From the combination 
of these two causes the result is that in democ¬ 
racies there is always a multitude of persons whose 
wants are above their means and who are very 
willing to take up with imperfect satisfaction 
rather than abandon the object of their desires al¬ 
together. 

The artisan readily understands these passions, 
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for he himself partakes in them. In an aristocracy 
he would seek to sell his workmanship at a high 
price to the few; he now conceives that the more 
expeditious way of getting rich is to sell them at 
a low price to all. But there are only two ways of 
lowering the price of commodities. The first is to 
discover some better, shorter, and more ingenious 
method of producing them; the second is to manu¬ 
facture a larger quantity of goods, nearly similar, 
but of less value. Among a democratic population 
all the intellectual faculties of the workman are 
directed to these two objects: he strives to invent 
methods that may enable him not only to work 
better, but more quickly and more cheaply; or if 
he cannot succeed in that, to diminish the intrinsic 
quality of the thing he makes, without rendering 
it wholly unfit tyr the use for which it is intended. 
When none but the wealthy had watches, they 
were almost all very good ones; few are now 
made that are worth much, but everybody has one 
in his pocket. Thus the democratic principle not 
only tends to direct the human mind to the useful 
arts, but it induces the artisan to produce with 
great rapidity many imperfect commodities, and 
the consumer to content himself with these com¬ 
modities. 

Not that in democracies the arts are incapable, 
in case of need, of producing wonders. This may 
occasionally be so if customers appear who are 
ready to pay for time and trouble. In this rivalry 
of every kind of industry, in the midst of this 
immense competition and these countless experi¬ 
ments, some excellent workmen are formed who 
reach the utmost limits of their craft. But they 
rarely have an opportunity of showing what they 
can do; they are scrupulously sparing of their 
powers; they remain in a state of accomplished 
mediocrity, which judges itself, and, though well 
able to shoot beyond the mark before it, aims only 
at what it hits. In aristocracies, on the contrary, 
workmen always do all they can; and when they 
stop, it is because they have reached the limit of 
their art. ... 

The handicraftsmen of democratic ages not 
only endeavor to bring their useful productions 
within the reach of the whole community, but 
strive to give to all their commodities attractive 
qualities that they do not in reality possess. In the 
confusion of all ranks everyone hopes to appear 
what he is not, and makes great exertions to suc¬ 
ceed in this object. This sentiment, indeed, which 
is only too natural to the heart of man, does not 
originate in the democratic principle; but that 
principle applies it to material objects. The hypoc¬ 
risy of virtue is of every age, but the hypocrisy 
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of luxury belongs more particularly to the ages of 
democracy. 

To satisfy these new cravings of human vanity 
the arts have recourse to every species of im¬ 
posture; and these devices sometimes go so far as 
to defeat their own purpose. Imitation diamonds 
are now made which may be easily mistaken for 
real ones; as soon as the art of fabricating false 
diamonds becomes so perfect that they cannot be 
distinguished from real ones, it is probable that 
both will be abandoned and become mere pebbles 
again. 

This leads me to speak of those arts which are 
called, by way of distinction, the fine arts. I do 
not believe that it is a necessary effect of a demo¬ 
cratic social condition and of democratic institu¬ 
tions to diminish the number of those who culti¬ 
vate the fine arts, but these causes exert a power¬ 
ful influence on the manner in which these arts are 
cultivated. Many of those who had already con¬ 
tracted a taste for the fine arts are impoverished; 
on the other hand, many of those who are not yet 
rich begin to conceive that taste, at least by imi¬ 
tation; the number of consumers increases, but 
opulent and fastidious consumers become more 
scarce. Something ahalogous to what I have al¬ 
ready pointed out in the useful arts then takes 
place in the fine arts; the productions of artists are 
more numerous, but the merit of each produc¬ 
tion is diminished. No longer able to soar to what 
is great, they cultivate what is pretty and elegant, 
and appearance is more attended to than real¬ 
ity* . 

In aristocracies a few great pictures are pro¬ 
duced; in democratic countries a vast number of 
insignificant ones. In the former statues are raised 
of bronze; in the latter, they are modeled in plaster. 

When I arrived for the first time at New York, 
by that part of the Atlantic Ocean which is called 
the East River, I was surprised to perceive along 
the shore, at some distance from the city, a num¬ 
ber of little palaces of white marble, several of 
which were of classic architecture. When I went 
the next day to inspect more closely one which 
had particularly attracted my notice, I found that 
its walls were of whitewashed brick, and its col¬ 
umns of painted wood. All the edifices that I had 
admired the night before were of the same kind. 

The social condition and the institutions of 
democracy impart, moreover, certain peculiar 
tendencies to all the imitative arts, which it is easy 
to point out. They frequently withdraw them 
from the delineation of the soul to fix them exclu¬ 
sively on that of the body, and they substitute 
the representation of motion and sensation for 
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that of sentiment and thought; in a word, they 
put the real in the place of the ideal. . . . 

Volume II, Book II. Chapter I: Why Demo¬ 
cratic Nations Show a More Ardent and 

Enduring Love of Equality than of Liberty 

The first and most intense passion that is pro¬ 
duced by equality of condition is, I need hardly 
say, the love of that equality. My readers will 
therefore not be surprised'that I speak of this feel¬ 
ing before all others. 

Everybody has remarked that in our time, and 
especially in France, this passion for equality is 
every day gaining ground in the human heart. It 
has been said a hundred times that our contem¬ 
poraries are far more ardently and tenaciously at¬ 
tached to equality than to freedom; but as I do 
not find that the causes of the fact have been suf¬ 
ficiently analyzed, I shall endeavor to point them 
out. It is possible to imagine an extreme point at 
which freedom and equality would meet and 
blend. Let us suppose that all the people take a 
part in the government, and that each one of them 
has an equal right to take a part in it. As no one is 
different from his fellows, none can exercise a 
tyrannical power; men will be perfectly free be¬ 
cause they are all entirely equal; and they will all 
be perfectly equal because they are entirely free. 
To this ideal state democratic nations tend. This 
is the only complete form that equality can as¬ 
sume upon earth; but there are a thousand others 
which, without being equally perfect, are not less 
cherished by those nations. 

The principle of equality may be established in 
civil society without prevailing in the political 
world. There may be equal rights of indulging 
in the same pleasures, of entering the same pro¬ 
fessions, of frequenting the same places; in a 
word, of living in the same manner and seeking 
wealth by the same means, although all men do 
not take an equal share in the government. A kind 
of equality may even be established in the politi¬ 
cal world though there should be no political 
freedom there, A man may be the equal of all his 
countrymen save one, who' is the master of all 
without distinction and who selects equally from 
among them all the agents of his power. Several 
other combinations might be easily imagined by 
which very great equality would be united to 
institutions more or less free or even to institu¬ 
tions wholly without freedom. 

Although men cannot become absolutely equal 
unless they are entirely free, and consequently 
equality, pushed to its furthest extent, may be 
confounded with freedom, yet there is good rea¬ 
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son for distinguishing the one from the other. 
The taste which men have for liberty and that 
which they feel for equality are, in fact, two dif¬ 
ferent things; and I am not unafraid to add that 
among democratic nations they are two unequal 
things. 

Upon close inspection it will be seen that there 
is in every age some peculiar and preponderant 
fact with which all others are connected; this fact 
almost always gives birth to some pregnant idea or 
some ruling passion, which attracts to itself and 
bears away in its course all the feelings and opin¬ 
ions of the time; it is like a great stream towards 
which each of the neighboring rivulets seems to 
flow. 

Freedom has appeared in the world at different 
times and under various forms; it has not been ex¬ 
clusively bound to any social condition, and it is 
not confined to democracies. Freedom cannot, 
therefore, form the distinguishing characteristic 
of democratic ages. The peculiar and preponder¬ 
ant fact that marks those ages as its own is the 
equality of condition; the ruling passion of men 
in those periods is the love of this equality. Do not 
ask what singular charm the men of democratic 
ages find in being equal, or what special reasons 
they may have for clinging so tenaciously to 
equality rather than to the other advantages that 
society holds out to them: equality is the distin¬ 
guishing characteristic of the age they live in; 
that of itself is enough to explain that they prefer 
it to all the rest. 

But independently of this reason there are sev¬ 
eral others which will at all times habitually lead 
men to prefer equality to freedom. 

If a people could ever succeed in destroying, or 
even in diminishing, the equality that prevails in 
its own body, they could do so only by long and 
laborious efforts. Their social condition must be 
modified, their laws abolished, their opinions su¬ 
perseded, their habits changed, their manners cor¬ 
rupted. But political liberty is more easily lost; to 
neglect to hold it fast is to allow it to escape. 
Therefore not only do men cling to equality be¬ 
cause it is dear to them; they also adhere to it 
because they think it will last forever. 

That political freedom in its excesses may com¬ 
promise the tranquillity, the property, the lives of 
individuals is obvious even to narrow and unthink¬ 
ing minds. On the contrary, none but attentive 
and clear-sighted men perceive the perils with 
which equality threatens us, and they commonly 
avoid pointing them out. They know that the 
calamities they apprehend are remote and flatter 
themselves that they will only fall upon future 
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generations, for which the present generation 
takes but little thought. The evils that freedom 
sometimes brings with it are immediate; they are 
apparent to all, and all are more or less affected 
by them. The evils that extreme equality may 
produce are slowly disclosed; they creep gradually 
into the social frame; they are seen only at inter¬ 
vals; and at the moment at which they become 
most violent, habit already causes them to be no 
longer felt. 

The advantages that freedom brings are shown 
only by the lapse of time, and it is always easy to 
mistake the cause in which they originate. The 
advantages of equality are immediate, and they 
may always be traced from their source. 

Political liberty bestows exalted pleasures from 
time to time upon a certain number of citizens. 
Equality every day confers a number of small en¬ 
joyments on every man. The charms of equality 
are every instant felt and are within the reach of 
all; the noblest hearts are not insensible to them, 
and the most vulgar souls exult in them. The pas¬ 
sion that equality creates must therefore be at 
once strong and general. Men cannot enjoy po¬ 
litical liberty unpurchased by some sacrifices, and 
they never obtain it without great exertions. But 
the pleasures of equality are self-proffered; each 
of the petty incidents of life seems to occasion 
them, and in order to taste them, nothing is re¬ 
quired but to live. 

Democratic nations are at all times fond of 
equality, but there are certain epochs at which the 
passion they entertain for it swells to the height 
of fury. This occurs, at the moment when the old 
social system, long menaced, is overthrown after 
a severe internal struggle, and the barriers of rank 
are at length thrown down. At such times men 
pounce upon equality as their booty, and they 
cling to it as to some precious treasure which they 
fear to lose. The passion for equality penetrates 
on every side into men’s hearts, expands there, and 
fills them entirely. Tell them not that by this blind' 
surrender of themselves to an exclusive passion 
they risk their dearest interests; they are deaf. 
Show them not freedom escaping from their grasp 
while they are looking another way; they are 
blind, or rather they can discern but one object 
to be desired in the universe. ... 

Chapter XIX: What Causes Almost All Amer¬ 
icans to Follow Industrial Callings 

Agriculture is perhaps, of all the useful arts, 
that which improves most slowly among demo¬ 
cratic nations. Frequently, indeed, it would seem 
to be stationary, because other arts are making 
rapid strides towards perfection. On the other 


hand, almost all the tastes and habits that the 
equality of condition produces naturally lead men 
to commercial and industrial occupations. 

Suppose an active, enlightened, and free man, 
enjoying a competency, but full of desires; he is 
too poor to live in idleness, he is rich enough to 
feel himself protected from the immediate fear 
of want, and he thinks how he can better his con¬ 
dition. This man has conceived a taste for physi¬ 
cal gratifications, which thousands of his fellow 
men around him indulge in; he has himself begun 
to enjoy these pleasures, and he is eager to in¬ 
crease his means of satisfying these tastes more 
completely. But life is slipping away, time is 
urgent; to what is he to turn? The cultivation of 
the ground promises an almost certain result to his 
exertions, but a slow one; men are not enriched by 
it without patience and toil. Agriculture is there¬ 
fore only suited to those who already have great 
superfluous wealth or to those whose penury bids 
them seek only a bare subsistence. The choice of 
such a man as we have supposed is soon made; he 
sells his plot of ground, leaves his dwelling, and 
embarks on some hazardous but lucrative calling. 

Democratic communities abound in men of this 
kind; and in proportion as the equality of condi¬ 
tions becomes greater, their multitude increases. 
Thus, democracy not only swells the number of 
working-men, but leads men to prefer one kind 
of labor to another; and while it diverts them 
from agriculture, it encourages their taste for 
commerce and manufactures. 

This spirit may be observed even among the 
richest members of the community. In democratic 
countries, however opulent a man is supposed to 
be, he is almost always discontented with his for¬ 
tune because he finds that he is less rich than his 
father was, and he fears that his sons will be less 
rich than himself. Most rich men in democracies 
are therefore constantly haunted by the desire of 
obtaining wealth, and they naturally turn their at¬ 
tention to trade and manufactures, which appear 
to offer the readiest and most efficient means of 
success. In this respect they share the instincts of 
the poor without feeling the same necessities; say, 
rather, they feel the most imperious of all neces¬ 
sities, that of not sinking in the world. 

In aristocracies the rich are at the same time 
the governing power. The attention that they un¬ 
ceasingly devote to important public affairs di¬ 
verts them from the lesser cares that trade and 
manufactures demand. But if an individual hap¬ 
pens to turn his attention to business, the will of 
the body to which he belongs will immediately 
prevent him from pursuing it; for, however men 
may declaim against the rule of numbers, they 
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cannot wholly escape it; and even among those 
aristocratic bodies that most obstinately refuse to 
acknowledge the rights of the national majority, 
a private majority is formed which governs the 
rest. 

In democratic countries, where money does not 
lead those who possess it to political power, but 
often removes them from it, the rich do not know 
how to spend their leisure. They are driven into 
active life by the disquietude and the greatness of 
their desires, by the extent of their resources, and 
by the taste for what is extraordinary, which is 
almost always felt by those who rise, by whatever 
means, above the crowd. Trade is the only road 
open to them. In democracies nothing is greater 
or more brilliant than commerce; it attracts the 
attention of the public and fills the imagination of 
the multitude; all energetic passions are directed 
towards it. Neither their own prejudices nor those 
of anybody else can prevent the rich from devot¬ 
ing themselves to it. The wealthy members of 
democracies never form a body which has man¬ 
ners and regulations of its own; the opinions pe¬ 
culiar to their class do not restrain them, and the 
common opinions of their country urge them on. 
Moreover, as all the large fortunes that are found 
in a democratic community are of commercial 
growth, many generations must succeed one an¬ 
other before their possessors, can have entirely 
laid aside their habits of business. 

Circumscribed within the narrow space that 
politics leaves them, rich men in democracies 
eagerly embark in commercial enterprise; there 
they can extend and employ their natural advan¬ 
tages, and, indeed, it is even by the boldness and 
the magnitude of their industrial speculations that 
we may measure the slight esteem in which pro¬ 
ductive industry would have been held by them 
if they had been born in an aristocracy. 

A similar observation is likewise applicable to 
all men living in democracies, whether they are 
poor or rich. Those who live in the midst of 
democratic fluctuations have always before their 
eyes the image of chance; and they end by liking 
all undertakings in which chance plays a part. 
They are therefore all led to engage in com¬ 
merce, not only for the sake of the profit it holds 
out to them, but for the love of the constant ex¬ 
citement occasioned by that pursuit. 

The United States of America has only been 
emancipated for half a century from the state of 
colonial dependence in which it stood to Great 
Britain; the number of large fortunes there is small, 
and capital is still scarce. Yet no people in the 
world have made such rapid progress in trade 
and manufactures as the Americans; they consti¬ 
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tute at the present day the second maritime na¬ 
tion in the world, and although their manufactures 
have to struggle with almost insurmountable nat¬ 
ural impediments, they are not prevented from 
making great and daily advances. 

In the United States the greatest undertakings 
and speculations are executed without difficulty, 
because the whole population are engaged in pro¬ 
ductive industry, and because the poorest as well 
as the most opulent members of the common¬ 
wealth are ready to combine their efforts for these 
purposes. The consequence is that a stranger is 
constantly amazed by the immense public works 
executed by a nation which contains, so to speak, 
no rich men. The Americans arrived but as yester¬ 
day on the territory which they inhabit, and they 
have already changed the whole order of nature 
for their own advantage. They have joined the 
Hudson to the Mississippi and made the Atlantic 
Ocean communicate with the Gulf of Mexico, 
across a continent of more than five hundred 
leagues in extent which separates the two seas. 
The longest railroads that have been constructed 
up to the present time are in America. 

But what most astonishes me in the United 
States is not so much the marvelous grandeur of 
some undertakings as the innumerable multitude 
of small ones. Almost all the farmers of the United 
States combine some trade with agriculture; most 
of them make agriculture itself a trade. It seldom 
happens that an American farmer settles for good 
upon the land which he occupies; especially in the 
districts of the Far West, he brings land into till¬ 
age in order to sell it again, and not to farm it; he 
builds a farmhouse on the speculation that, as the 
state of the country will soon be changed by the 
increase of population, a good price may be ob¬ 
tained for it. 

Every year a swarm of people from the North 
arrive in the Southern states and settle in the parts 
where the cotton plant and the sugar-cane grow. 
These men cultivate the soil in order to make it 
produce in a few years enough to enrich them; 
and they already look forward to the time when 
they may return home to enjoy the competency 
thus acquired. Thus the Americans carry their 
businesslike qualities into agriculture, and their 
trading passions are displayed in that as in their 
other pursuits. 

The Americans make immense progress in pro¬ 
ductive industry, because they all devote them¬ 
selves to it at once; and for this same reason they 
are exposed to unexpected and formidable em¬ 
barrassments. As they are all engaged in commerce, 
their commercial affairs are affected by such vari¬ 
ous and complex causes that it is impossible to 
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foresee what difficulties may arise. As they are all 
more or less engaged in productive industry, at 
the least shock given to business all private for¬ 
tunes are put in jeopardy at the same time, and 
the state is shaken. I believe that the return of 


these commercial panics is an endemic disease of 
the democratic nations of our age. It may be ren¬ 
dered less dangerous, but it cannot be cured, be¬ 
cause it does not originate in accidental circum¬ 
stances, but in the temperament of these nations. 
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BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 


The typical American businessman of this 
period continued to be a merchant, in this sense 
not differing markedly from his earlier colonial 
prototype. He financed many trading voyages; 
he was interested in the domestic wholesale 
trade; he was a banker and a dealer in wild and 
improved lands. In New England—but almost 
exclusively there; certainly this was less true 
of New York and Philadelphia businessmen— 
after the War of 1812 and during the 1820s 
and 1830s, businessmen began to show an in¬ 
creasing interest in the development of cot¬ 
ton manufacture. These merchants—Nathan 
Appleton and Abbott Lawrence are good ex¬ 
amples of the type—moved over from mer¬ 
chandizing almost completely into manufac¬ 
turing. Patrick Tracy Jackson is an example of 
the same shift in interest. His biography is pre¬ 
sented here. 

A word first about the greatest of the early 
national merchants, Stephen Girard (1750- 
1831). Girard was born at Bordeaux and came 
to America in 1774 when he was unable to pay 
his creditors the full amount he owed them. 
m Though he lost by privateering ventures dur¬ 
ing the Revolution, he prospered in the trade 
with San Domingo and later in the carrying 
trade during the Napoleonic wars. By 1812, his 
gains could not be profitably invested in ship¬ 
ping alone and he turned to banking, estab¬ 
lishing the first private bank in the United 
States. Girard helped float the government loan 
of sixteen millions during the War of 1812 and 
later aided in setting up tjie Second Bank of 
the United States both by pushing the plan 
for it and by buying its stock when other in¬ 
vestors refused. 

In 1815, Girard was worth $1,800,000 in the 
capital of his bank, paid one one-hundredth of 


the total real estate tax of Philadelphia and had 
such large liquid assets that he could carry on 
his maritime business without discount. “All 
this I owe principally to my close attention to 
business and to the resources which this fine 
country affords to all active and industrious 
men,” he told a correspondent. Girard con¬ 
tinued to prosper during the next fifteen years. 
Though he had two nephews whom he had 
reared and educated “in the best country and 
under the best government in the world,’! he 
left the bulk of his estate to improve the Phila¬ 
delphia waterfront and to give its white orphan 
boys a good education for the practice of com¬ 
merce and the trades. 

Nathan Appleton (1779—1861) and Abbott 
Lawrence (1792-1855) each made the nucleus 
of his fortune in shipping. Neither, however, 
was concerned with banking, as Girard had 
been, but with the new enterprise of manu¬ 
factures. Appleton met Francis C. Lowell in 
Edinburgh in 1811. Lowell was already inter¬ 
ested in the cotton textile industry and Apple- 
ton agreed to cooperate with him in the effort 
to naturalize the new machinery and methods 
in the United States. The first attempt was 
made at Waltham, Massachusetts, during 
1814-16. This enterprise was so successful that 
the company decided to enter on the manu¬ 
facture of printed as well as of plain cloth. 
Though Appleton had been so doubtful of the 
success of the first venture that he would take 
only half the $10,000 worth of stock urged on 
him, he went into the new project whole¬ 
heartedly. After exploration, the old Paw¬ 
tucket canal was suggested as a site affording 
good water power. The land was bought up 
and a corporation was organized to control the 
water rights and build machinery. A second 
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corporation, in which the directors of the first 
had a large interest, was set up to do the actual 
manufacturing. A new town grew up about 
the mills and the city of Lowell came into be¬ 
ing. In spite of the abundance of land and dear¬ 
ness of labor which had been cited as dooming 
American manufactures to failure, the use of 
girl workers and improved machinery, to¬ 
gether with the lower price of raw material, 
made Lowell a successful enterprise and a per¬ 
petual argument for the physical, moral, and 
economic salubrity of manufacturing industry. 

In his Lives of American Merchants (2 vols., 
New York, 1856-1858) Freeman Hunt (1804- 
1858) describes the careers of these and other 
American businessmen. Though Hunt’s col¬ 


lection extols the merchant and man of busi¬ 
ness, he is not an uncritical worshiper of suc¬ 
cess. Wealth has a social obligation, Hunt 
maintains, and money should be made in 
honorable ways. Hunt himself was a New 
Englander who rose from press and type case 
to the editor’s desk and the publisher’s count¬ 
ing room. He left Boston for New York in 
1839 and established the Merchants' Magazine, 
which remains a useful source of information 
about the opinions of the business community 
of the period. Both the Lives of American Mer¬ 
chants and the more popular Worth and 
Wealth are largely edited from its pages. The 
biography of Patrick Tracy Jackson here re¬ 
printed is taken from Volume I of the Lives. 


Lives of American Merchants 

BY FREEMAN HUNT 


Patrick Tracy Jackson 

. . . Patrick Tracy Jackson was born at New- 
buryport, on the 14th of August, 1780. He was the 
youngest son of the Hon. Jonathan Jackson, a 
member of the Continental Congress in 1782, 
Marshal of the District of Massachusetts under 
Washington, first Inspector, and afterward Su¬ 
pervisor of the Internal Revenue, Treasurer of 
the Commonwealth for five years, and, at the 
period of his death. Treasurer of Harvard College; 
a man distinguished among the 4 old-fashioned 
gentlemen of that day for the dignity and grace 
of his deportment, but much more so for his in¬ 
telligence, and the fearless, almost Roman inflex¬ 
ibility of his principles. 

His maternal grandfather, from whom he de¬ 
rived his name, was Patrick Tracy, an opulent 
merchant of Newburyport—an Irishman by birth, 
who, coming to this country at an early age, poor 
and friendless, had raised himself, by his own ex¬ 
ertions, to a position which his character, univer¬ 
sally esteemed by his fellow-citizens, enabled him 
adequately to sustain. 

The subject of this memoir received his early 
education at the public schools of his native town, 
and afterward at Dunmore Academy. When about 
fifteen years old, he was apprenticed to the late 
William Bartlett, then the most enterprising and 
richest merchant of Newburyport, and since well 
known for his munificent endowment of the insti¬ 


tution at Andover. In this new position, which, 
with the aristocratic notions of that day, might 
have been regarded by some youth as derogatory, 
young Patrick took especial pains to prove to his 
master that he had not been educated to view any 
thing as disgraceful which it was his duty to do. 
He took pride in throwing himself into the midst 
of the labor and responsibility of the business. In 
so doing he gratified a love of activity and useful¬ 
ness, which belonged to his character, at the same 
time that he satisfied his sense of duty. And yet, 
while thus ready to work, he did not lose his keen 
relish for the enjoyments of youth; and would 
often, after a day of intense bodily labor, be fore¬ 
most in the amusements of the social circle in the 
evening. 1 

He soon secured the esteem and confidence of 
Mr. Bartlett, who intrusted to him, when under 
twenty years of age, a cargo of merchandise for 
"'St. Thomas, with authority to take the command 
of the vessel from the captain, if he should see oc¬ 
casion. 

After his return from this voyage, which he 
successfully conducted, an opportunity offered 
for a more extended enterprise. His brother, Cap¬ 
tain Henry Jackson, who was about six years 
older than himself, and to whom he was warmly 
attached, was on the point of sailing for Madras 
and Calcutta, and offered to take Patrick with 
him as captain’s clerk. The offer was a tempting 
one. It would open to him a branch of commerce 
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in which his master, Bartlett, had not been en¬ 
gaged, but which was, at that time, one of great 
profit to the enterprising merchants of this coun¬ 
try. The English government then found it for 
their interest to give us great advantages in the 
Bengal trade; while our neutral position, during 
the long wars of the French revolution, enabled 
us to monopolize the business of supplying the 
continent of Europe with the cotton and other 
products of British India. An obstacle, however, 
interposed—our young apprentice was not of 
age; and the indentures gave to his master the 
use of his services till that period should be com¬ 
pleted. With great liberality, Mr. Bartlett, on be¬ 
ing informed of the circumstances, relinquished 
his claim. 

It was very nearly the first day of the present 
century, when Mr. Jackson commenced his career 
as a free man. Already familiar with many things 
pertaining to a sea life, he occupied his time on 
board ship in acquiring a knowledge of naviga¬ 
tion, and of seamanship. His brother, who de¬ 
lighted in his profession, and was a man of warm 
and generous affections, was well qualified and 
ready to instruct him. These studies, with his pre¬ 
vious mercantile experience, justified him, on his 
return from India, in offering to take charge of a 
ship and cargo in the same trade. This he did, with 
complete success, for three successive voyages, 
and established his reputation for enterprise and 
correctness in business. 

On the last of these occasions, he happened to 
be at the Cape of Good Hope when that place 
was taken from the Dutch by the English, under 
Sir David Baird, in January, 1806. This circum¬ 
stance caused a derangement in his mercantile 
operations v .involving a detention of about a year 
at the Cape, and leading him subsequently to em¬ 
bark in some new adventures; and he did not reach 
home until 1S08, after an absence of four years. 

Having now established his reputation, and ac¬ 
quired some capital, he relinquished the sea, and 
entered into commercial pursuits at Boston. His 
long acquaintance with the India trade eminently 
fitted him for that branch of business; and he had 
the support and invaluable counsels of his brother- 
in-law, the late Francis C. Lowell. He entered 
largely into this business, both as an importer and 
speculator. The same remarkable union of bold¬ 
ness and sound judgment, which characterized 
him in later days, contributed to his success, and 
his credit soon became unbounded. ... At this 
period, circumstances led him into a new branch 
of business, which influenced his whole future 
life.. 

Mr. Lowell had just returned to this country. 
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after a long visit to England and Scotland. While 
abroad, he had conceived the idea that the cotton 
manufacture, then almost monopolized by Great 
Britain, might be advantageously prosecuted here. 
The use of machinery was daily superseding the 
former manual operations; and it was known that 
power-looms had recently been introduced, 
though the mode of constructing them was kept 
secret. The cheapness of labor, and abundance of 
capital, were advantages in favor of the English 
manufacturer—they had skill and reputation. On 
the other hand, they were burdened with the 
taxes of a prolonged war. We could obtain the 
raw material cheaper, and had a great superiority 
in the abundant water-power, then unemployed, 
in every part of New England. It was also the 
belief of Mr. Lowell, that the character of our 
population, educated, moral, and enterprising as 
it then was, could not fail to, secure success, when 
brought into competition with their European 
rivals; and it is no small evidence of the far- 
reaching views of this extraordinary man, and his 
early colleagues, that their very first measures 
were such as should secure that attention to edu¬ 
cation and morals among the manufacturing popu¬ 
lation, which they believed to be the corner-stone 
of any permanent success. 

Impressed with these views, Mr. Lowell de¬ 
termined to bring them to the test of experiment. 
So confident was he in his calculations, that he 
thought he could in no way so effectually assist 
the fortunes of his relative, Mr. Jackson, as by 
offering him a share in the enterprise. Great were 
the difficulties that beset the new undertaking. 
The state of war prevented any communication 
with England. Not even books and designs, much 
less models, could be procured. The structure of 
the machinery, the materials to be used in the con¬ 
struction, the very tools of the machine-shop, the 
arrangement of the mill, and the size of its various 
apartments—all these were to be, as it were, re¬ 
invented. But Mr. Jackson’s was not a spirit to be 
appalled by obstacles. He entered at once into the 
project, and devoted to it, from that moment, all 
the time that could be spared from his mercantile 
pursuits. 

The first object to be Accomplished, was to pro¬ 
cure a power-loom. To obtain one from England 
was, of course, impracticable; and, although there 
were many patents for such machines in our Patent 
Office, not one had yet exhibited sufficient merit 
to be adopted into use. Under these circum¬ 
stances, but one resource remained—to invent one 
themselves; and this these earnest men at once 
set about. Unacquainted as they were with ma¬ 
chinery, in practice, they dared, nevertheless, to 
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attempt the solution of a problem that had baf¬ 
fled the most ingenious mechanicians. In England, 
the power-loom had been invented by a clergy¬ 
man, and why not here by a merchant? After 
numerous experiments and failures, they at last 
succeeded, in the autumn of 1812, in producing 
a model which they thought so well of as to be 
willing to make preparations for putting up a mill, 
for the weaving of cotton cloth. It was now neces¬ 
sary to procure the assistance of a practical me¬ 
chanic, to aid in the construction of the machinery; 
and the friends had the good fortune to secure the 
services of Mr. Paul Moody, afterward so well 
known as the head of the machine-shop at Lowell. 

They found, as might naturally be expected, 
many defects in their model loom; but these were 
gradually remedied. The project hitherto had been 
exclusively for a weaving-mill, to do by power 
what had before been done by hand-looms. But 
it was ascertained, on inquiry, that it would be 
more economical to spin the twist, rather than to 
buy it; and they put up a mill for about one thou¬ 
sand seven hundred spindles, which was com¬ 
pleted late in 1813. It will probably strike the 
reader with some astonishment to be told that this 
mill, still in operation at Waltham, was probably 
the first one in the world that combined all the 
operations necessary for converting the raw cot¬ 
ton into finished cloth. Such, however, is the fact, 
as far as we are informed on the subject. The mills ' 
in this country—Slater’s, for example, in Rhode 
Island—were spinning-mills only; and in England, 
though the power-loom had been introduced, it 
was used in separate establishments, by persons 
who bought, as the hand-weavers had always 
done, their twist of the spinners. 

Great difficulty was at first experienced at 
Waltham, for the want of a proper preparation 
(sizing) of the warps. They procured from Eng¬ 
land a drawing of Horrock’s dressing-machine, 
which, with some essential improvements, they 
adopted, producing the dresser now in use at 
Lowell and elsewhere. No method was, however, 
indicated in this drawing for winding the threads 
from the bobbins on to the beam; and to supply 
this deficiency, Mr. Moody invented the very in¬ 
genious machine called the warper. Having ob¬ 
tained these, there was no further difficulty in 
weaving by power-looms. 

There was still greater deficiency in the prepa¬ 
ration for spinning. They had obtained from Eng¬ 
land a description of what was then called a bob¬ 
bin and fly, or jack-frame, for spinning roving; 
from this Mr. Moody and Mr. Lowell produced 
our present double-speeder. The motions of this 
machine were very complicated, and required 
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nice mathematical calculations. Without them, 
Mr. Moody’s ingenuity, great as it was, would 
have been at fault. These were supplied by Mr. 
Lowell. Many years afterward, and after the death 
of Mr. Lowell, when the patent for the speeder 
had been infringed, the late Dr. Bowditch was re¬ 
quested to examine them, that he might appear as 
a witness at the trial. He expressed to Mr. Jackson 
his admiration of the mathematical power they 
evinced; adding, that there were some corrections 
introduced that he had not supposed any man in 
America familiar with but himself. 

There was also great waste and expense in wind¬ 
ing the thread for filling or weft from the bobbin 
on to the quills, for the shuttle. To obviate this, 
Mr. Moody invented the machine known here as 
the filling-throstle. 

It will be seen, by this rapid sketch, how much 
there was at this early period to be done, and how 
well it was accomplished. The machines intro¬ 
duced then, are those still in use in New England 
—brought, of course, to greater perfection in de¬ 
tail, and attaining a much higher rate of speed, but 
still substantially the same. 

Associating with themselves some of the most 
intelligent merchants of Boston, they procured, in 
February, 1813, a charter, under the name of the 
Boston Manufacturing Company, with a capital of 
one hundred thousand dollars. Success crowned 
their efforts, and the business was gradually ex¬ 
tended to the limit of the capacity of their water¬ 
power. 

Mr. Lowell died in 1817, at the age of forty-two; 
satisfied that he had succeeded in his object, and 
that the extension of the cotton manufacture 
would form a permanent basis of the prosperity 
of New England. He had been mainly instrumen¬ 
tal in procuring from Congress, in 1816, the estab¬ 
lishment of the minimum duty on cotton cloth; an 
idea which originated with him, and one of great 
value, not only as affording a certain and easily 
collected revenue, but as preventing the exaction 
of a higher and higher duty, just as the advance 
in the cost abroad renders it more difficult for the 
consumer to procure his necessary supplies. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Lowell should have 
felt great satisfaction at the result of his labors. In 
the establishment of the cotton manufacture, in 
its present form, he and his early colleagues have 
done a service not only to New England, but to 
the whole country, which perhaps will never be 
fully appreciated. Not by the successful establish¬ 
ment or this branch of industry—that would 
sooner or later have been accomplished; not by 
any of the present material results that have 
flowed from it, great as they unquestionably are, 
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but by the introduction of a system which has 
rendered our manufacturing population the won¬ 
der of the world. Elsewhere, vice and poverty 
have followed in the train of manufactures; an 
indissoluble bond of union seemed to exist be¬ 
tween them. Philanthropists have prophesied the 
like result here, and demagogues have re-echoed 
the prediction. Those wise and patriotic men, the 
founders of Waltham, foresaw, and guarded 
against the evil. 

By the erection of boarding-houses at the ex¬ 
pense and under the control of the factory; put¬ 
ting at the head of them matrons of tried charac¬ 
ter, and allowing no boarders to be received 
except the female operatives of the mill; by strin¬ 
gent regulations for the government of these 
houses; by all these precautions they gained the 
confidence of the rural population, who were 
now no longer afraid to trust their daughters in 
a manufacturing town. A supply was thus ob¬ 
tained of respectable girls; and these, from pride 
of character, as well as principle, have taken espe¬ 
cial care to exclude all others. It was soon found 
that an apprenticeship in a factory entailed no 
degradation of character, and was no impediment 
to a reputable connection in marriage. A factory- 
girl was no longer condemned to pursue that vo¬ 
cation for life; she would retire, in her turn, to 
assume the higher and more appropriate responsi¬ 
bilities of her sex; and it soon came to be consid¬ 
ered that a few years in a mill was an honorable 
mode of securing a dower. The business could 
thus be conducted without any permanent manu¬ 
facturing population. The operatives no longer 
form a separate caste, pursuing a sedentary em¬ 
ployment, from parent to child, in the heated 
rooms of a factory; but are recruited, in a cir¬ 
culating current, from the healthy and virtuous 
population of the country. 

By these means, and a careful selection of men 
of. principle and purity of life, as agents and over¬ 
seers, a great moral good has been obtained. An¬ 
other result has followed, which, if foreseen, as 
no doubt it was, does great credit to the sagacity 
of these remarkable men. The class of operatives 
employed in our mills havQ proved to be as su¬ 
perior in intelligence and efficiency to the de¬ 
graded population elsewhere employed in manu¬ 
factures, as they are in morale They are selected 
from a more educated class—from among persons 
in more easy circumstances, where the mental and 
physical powers have met with fuller develop¬ 
ment. This connection between morals and intel¬ 
lectual efficiency, has never been sufficiently 
studied. The result is certain, and may be destined, 
in its consequences, to decide the question of our 
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rivalry with England, in the manufacture of cot¬ 
ton. 

Although the first suggestions, and many of the 
early plans of the new business, had been fur¬ 
nished, as we have seen, by Mr. Lowell, Mr. Jack- 
son devoted the most time and labor in conduct¬ 
ing it. He spent much of his time, in the early 
years, at Waltham, separated from his family. It 
gradually engrossed his whole thoughts, and, 
abandoning his mercantile business in 1815, he 
gave himself up to that of the company. 

At the erection of each successive mill, many 
prudent men, even among the proprietors, had 
feared that the business would be overdone—that 
no demand would be found for such increased 
quantities of the same fabric. Mr. Jackson, with 
the spirit and sagacity that so eminently distin¬ 
guished him, took a different view of the matter. 
He not only maintained that cotton cloth was so 
much cheaper than any other material, that it 
must gradually establish itself in universal con¬ 
sumption at home, but entertained the bolder 
idea, that the time would come when the improve¬ 
ments in machinery, and the increase of skill and 
capital, would enable us successfully to compete 
with Great Britain in the supply of foreign mar¬ 
kets. Whether he ever anticipated the rapidity 
and extent of the developments which he lived 
to witness, may perhaps be doubted; it is certain 
that his expectations were, at that time, thought 
visionary by many of the most sagacious of his 
friends. 

Ever prompt to act, whenever his judgment was 
convinced, he began, as early as 1820, to look 
around for some locality where the business might 
be extended, after the limited capabilities of 
Charles river should be exhausted. 

In 1821, Mr. Ezra Worther, who had formerly 
been a partner with Mr. Moody, and who had ap¬ 
plied to Mr. Jackson for employment, suggested 
that the Pawtucket Canal, at Chelmsford, would 
afford a fine location for large manufacturing 
establishments, and that probably a privilege might 
be purchased of its proprietors. To Mr. Jackson’s 
mind, the hint suggested a much more stupendous 
project—nothing less than to possess himself of 
the whole power of the Merrimack river at that 
place. Aware of the necessity of secrecy of action 
to secure this property at any reasonable price, 
he undertook it single-handed. It was necessary to 
purchase not only the stock in the canal, but all 
the farms on both sides of the river, which con¬ 
trolled the water-power, or which might be nec¬ 
essary for the future extension of the business. No 
long series of years had tested the extent and profit 
of such enterprises; the great capitalists of our 
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land had not yet become converts to the safety 
of such investments. Relying on his own talents 
and resolution, without even consulting his con¬ 
fidential advisers, he set about this task at his own 
individual risk; and it was not until he had ac¬ 
complished all that was material for his purpose, 
that he offered a share in the project to a few of 
his former colleagues. Such was the beginning of 
Lowell—a city which he lived to see, as it were, 
completed. If all honor is to be paid to the enter¬ 
prise and sagacity of those men who, in our day, 
with the advantage of great capital and longer ex¬ 
perience, have bid a new city spring up from the 
forest on the borders of the same stream, accom¬ 
plishing almost in a day what is in the course of 
nature the slow growth of centuries, what shall 
we say of the forecast and energy of that man who 
could contemplate and execute the same gigantic 
task at that early period, and alone? 

The property thus purchased, and to which ex¬ 
tensive additions were subsequently made, was of¬ 
fered to the proprietors of the Waltham Company, 
and to other persons whom it was thought desir¬ 
able to interest in the scheme. These offers were 
eagerly accepted, and a new company was estab¬ 
lished, under the name of the Merrimack Manu¬ 
facturing Company, the immediate charge of 
which was confided to the late Kirk Boott, Esq. 

Having succeeded in establishing the cotton 
manufacture on a permanent basis, and possessed 
of a fortune, the result of his own exertions, quite 
adequate to his wants, Mr. Jackson now thought 
of retiring from the labor and responsibility of 
business. He resigned the agency of the factory 
at Waltham, still remaining a director both in 
that company and the new one at Lowell, and 
personally consulted on every occasion of doubt 
or difficulty. This life of comparative leisure was 
not of long duration. His spirit was too active to 
allow him to be happy in retirement. He was made 
for a working-man, and had long been accustomed 
to plan and conduct great enterprises; the excite¬ 
ment was necessary for his well-being. His spirits 
flagged, his health failed; till, satisfied at last that 
he had mistaken his vocation, he plunged once 
more into the cares and perplexities of business. 

Mr. Moody had recently introduced some im¬ 
portant improvements in machinery, and was sat¬ 
isfied that great saving might be made, and a 
higher rate of speed advantageously adopted. Mr. 
Jackson proposed to establish a company at 
Lowell, to be called the Appleton Company, and 
adopt the new machinery. The stock was soon 
subscribed for, and Mr. Jackson appointed the 
treasurer and agent. Two large mills were built, 
and conducted- by him for several years, till suc- 
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cess had fully justified his anticipations. Mean¬ 
while, his presence at Lowell was of great advan¬ 
tage to the new city. All men there, as among the 
stockholders in Boston, looked up to him as the 
founder and guardian genius of the place, and 
were ready to receive from him" advice or rebuke, 
and to refer to him all questions of doubt or con¬ 
troversy. As new companies were formed, and 
claims became conflicting, the advantages became 
more apparent of having a man of such sound 
judgment, impartial integrity, and nice discrim¬ 
ination, to appeal to, and who occupied an his¬ 
torical position to which no one else could pre¬ 
tend. 

In 1830, the interests of Lowell induced Mr. 
Jackson to enter into a business new to himself 
and others. This was the building of the Boston 
and Lowell Railroad. For some years, the prac¬ 
ticability of constructing roads in which the fric¬ 
tion should be materially lessened by laying down 
iron-bars, or trams, had engaged the attention of 
practical engineers in England. At first, it was con¬ 
templated that the service of such roads should 
be performed by horses; and it was not until the 
brilliant experiments of Mr. Stephenson, on the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railroad, that the pos¬ 
sibility of using locomotive engines was fully 
established. It will be well remembered that all the 
first estimates for railroads in this country were 
based upon a road-track adapted to horse-power, 
and horses were actually used on all the earlier 
roads. The necessity of a better communication 
between Boston and Lowell had been the subject 
of frequent conversation between Mr. Boott and 
Mr. Jackson. Estimates had been made, and a line 
surveyed for a Macadamized road. The travel be¬ 
tween the two places was rapidly increasing; and 
the transportation of merchandise, slowly per¬ 
formed in summer by the Middlesex Canal, was 
done at great cost, and over bad roads, in winter, 
by wagons. 

At this moment, the success of Mr. Stephenson’s 
experiments decided Mr. Jackson. He saw, at once, 
the prodigious revolution that the introduction of 
steam would make in the business of internal com¬ 
munication. Men were, as yet, incredulous. The 
cost and the danger attending the use of the new 
machines, were exaggerated; and even if feasible 
in England, with a city of one hundred and fifty 
thousand souls at each of the termini, such a 
project, it was argued, was Quixotical here, with 
our more limited means and sparser population. 
Mr. Jackson took a different view of the matter; 
and when, after much delay and difficulty, the 
stock of the road was subscribed for, he under¬ 
took to superintend its construction, with the 
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especial object that it might be in every way 
adapted to the use of steam-power, and to that 
increase of travel and transportation which few, 
like him, had the sagacity to anticipate. 

Mr. Jackson was not an engineer*, but full of 
confidence in his own energy, and in the power 
he always possessed of eliciting and directing the 
talent of others, he entered on the task, so new 
to every "one in this country, with the same bold¬ 
ness that he had evinced twenty years before, in 
the erection of the first weaving-mill. 

1 he moment was an anxious one. He was not 
accustomed to waste time in any of his undertak¬ 
ings. The public looked with eagerness for the 
road, and he was anxious to begin and to finish it. 
But he was too wise a man to allow his own im¬ 
patience, or that of others, to hurry him into ac¬ 
tion before his plans should be maturely digested. 
There were, indeed, many points to be attended 
to, and many preliminary steps to be taken. A 
charter was to be obtained, and, as yet, no charter 
for a railroad had been granted in New England. 
The terms of the charter, and its conditions, were 
to be carefully considered. The experiment was 
deemed to be so desirable, and, at the same time, 
so hazardous, that the legislature were prepared to 
grant almost any terms that should be asked for. 
Mr. Jackson, on the other hand, whose faith in 
the success of the new mode of locomotion never 
faltered, was not disposed to ask for any privi¬ 
leges that would not be deemed moderate after 
the fullest success had been obtained; at the same 
time, the recent example of the Charles River 
Bridge showed the necessity of guarding, by care¬ 
ful provisions, the chartered rights of the stock¬ 
holders. 

With respect to the road itself, nearly every 
thing was to be learned. Mr. Jackson established a 
correspondence with the most distinguished en¬ 
gineers of this country, and of Europe; and it was 
not until he had deliberately and satisfactorily 
solved all the doubts that arose in his own mind, 
or were suggested by others, that he would allow 
any step to be decided on. In this way, although 
more time was consumed than on other roads, a 
more satisfactory result was obtained. The road 
was graded for a double track; the grades reduced 
to a level of ten feet to the mile; all curves, but 
those of very large radius, avoided; and every part 
constructed with a degree of strength nowhere 
else, at that time, considered necessary. A distin¬ 
guished foreigner, Mr. Charles Chevalier, has 
spoken of the work on this road as truly “Cy¬ 
clopean.” Every measure adopted shows conclu¬ 
sively how clearly Mr. Jackson foresaw the exten¬ 
sion and capabilities of the railroad. 
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It required no small degree of moral firmness 
to conceive and carry out these plans. Few persons 
realized the difficulties of the undertaking, or the 
magnitude of the results. The shareholders were 
restless under increased assessments, and delayed 
income. It is not too much to say that no one but 
Mr. Jackson in Boston could, at that time, have 
commanded the confidence necessary to enable 
him to pursue his work so deliberately and so 
thoroughly. 

The road was opened for travel in 1835, and ex¬ 
perience soon justified the wisdom of his anticipa¬ 
tions. Its completion and successful operation was 
a great relief to Mr. Jackson. For several years it 
had engrossed his time and attention, and at times 
deprived him of sleep. He felt it to be a public 
trust, the responsibility of which was of a nature 
quite different from that which had attended his 
previous enterprises. 

One difficulty that he had encountered in the 
prosecution of this work led him into a new un¬ 
dertaking, the completion of which occupied him 
a year or two longer. He felt the great advantage 
of making the terminus of the road in Boston, and 
not, as was done in other.instances, on the other 
side of the river. The obstacles appeared, at first 
sight, insurmountable. No land was to be procured 
in that densely populated part of the city except 
at very high prices; and it was not then the public 
policy to allow the passage of trains through the 
streets. A mere site for a passenger depot could,* 
indeed, be obtained; and this seemed, to most per¬ 
sons, all that was essential. Such narrow policy did 
not suit Mr. Jackson’s anticipations. It occurred to 
him that, by an extensive purchase of the flats, 
then unoccupied, the object might be obtained. 
The excavations making by the railroad at Winter 
Hill, and elsewhere, within a few miles of Boston, 
much exceeded the embankments, and would sup¬ 
ply the gravel necessary to fill up these flats. Such 
a speculation not being within the powers of the 
corporation, a new company was created for the 
purpose. The land was made, to the extent of 
about ten acres; and what was not needed for 
depots, was sold at advantageous prices. It has 
since been found that even the large provision 
made by Mr. Jackson is inadequate to the daily 
increasing business of the railroad. 

Mr. Jackson was now fifty-seven years of age. 
Released once more from his engagements, he 
might rationally look forward to a life of dignified 
retirement, in which he wcftild be followed by the 
respect of the community, and the gratitude of 
the many families that owed their well-being to 
his exertions. But a cloud had come over his pri¬ 
vate fortunes. While laboring for others, he had 
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allowed himself to be involved in some specula¬ 
tions, to which he had not leisure to devote his 
personal attention. The unfortunate issue of these, 
deprived him of a large portion of his property. 

Uniformly prosperous hitherto, the touchstone 
of adversity was wanting to elicit, perhaps even 
to create, some of the most admirable points in 
his character. He had long been affluent, and with 
his generous and hospitable feelings, had adopted a 
style of living fully commensurate with his posi¬ 
tion. The cheerful dignity with which he met his 
reverses; the promptness with which he accom¬ 
modated his expenses to his altered circumstances; 
and the almost youthful alacrity with which he 
once more put on the harness, were themes of daily 
comment to his friends, and afforded to the world 
an example of the truest philosophy. He had al¬ 
ways been highly respected; the respect was now 
more blended with love and veneration. 

The death of his friend, Mr. Boott, in the spring 
of 1837, had proved a severe blow to the prosper¬ 
ity of Lowell. At.the head of that company (the 
proprietors of the Locks and Canals), which con¬ 
trolled the land and water-power, and manufac¬ 
tured all the machinery used in the mills, the posi¬ 
tion he had occupied led him into daily intercourse 
with the managers of the several companies. The 
supervision he had exercised, and the influence of 
his example, had been felt in all the ramifications 
of the complicated business of the place. Even 
where no tangible evidence existed of benefits 
specifically conferred, men were not slow to find 
out, after his death, that a change had come over 
the whole. The Locks and Canals Company being 
under his immediate charge, was, of course the first 
to suffer. Their property rapidly declined, both 
intrinsically, and in public estimation. The shares, 
which for many years had been worth $1,000 each, 
were now sold for I700, and even less. Notkie ap¬ 
peared so able to apply the remedy as Mr. Jack- 
son. Familiar, from the first, with the history of 
the company, of which he had always been a di¬ 
rector, and the confidential adviser of Mr. Boott, 
he alone, perhaps, was fully capable of supplying 
that gentleman’s place. He was solicited to accept 
the office, and tempted by the offer of a higher 
salary than had, perhaps, ever been paid in this 
country. He assumed the trust; and, during the 
seven years of his management, the proprietors 
had every reason to congratulate themselves upon 
the wisdom of their choice. The property was 
brought into the best condition; extensive and lu¬ 
crative contracts were made and executed; the an¬ 
nual dividends were large; and when at last it was 
thought expedient to close the affairs of the cor- 
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poration, the stockholders received of capital 
nearly $1,600 a share. 

The brilliant issue of this business enhanced Mr. 
Jackson’s previous reputation. He was constantly 
solicited to aid, by service and counsel, wherever 
doubt or intricacy existed. No great public enter¬ 
prises were brought forward till they had re¬ 
ceived the sanction of his opinion. 

During the last few years of his life, be jvas the 
treasurer and agent of the Great Falls Manufac¬ 
turing Company at Somers worth; a corporation 
that had for many years been doing an unprofit¬ 
able business at a great expense of capital. When 
this charge was offered to him, he visited the spot, 
and became convinced that it had great capabili¬ 
ties, but that every thing, from the beginning, had 
been done wrong: to reform it, would require an 
outlay nearly equal to the original investment. 
The dam should be taken down, and rebuilt; one 
mill, injudiciously located, be removed, and a 
larger one erected in a better spot; the machinery 
entirely discarded, and replaced by some of a 
more modern and perfect construction. Few men 
would have had the hardihood to propose such 
changes to proprietors discouraged by the pres¬ 
tige of repeated disappointments; still fewer, the 
influence to carry his measures into effect. That 
Mr. Jackson did this, and with results quite satis¬ 
factory to the proprietors and to himself, is almost 
a corollary from his previous history. His private 
fortune had, in the mean while, been restored to 
a point that relieved him from anxiety, and he 
was not ambitious of increasing it. 

For some time after he assumed the duties of 
the agency at Somersworth, the labor and respon¬ 
sibility attending it were very severe; yet he 
seemed to his friends to have all the vigor and 
elasticity of middle life. It may be, however, that 
the exertion was beyond his physical strength; 
certainly, after a year or two, he began to exhibit 
symptoms of a gradual prostration; and, when at¬ 
tacked by dysentery in the summer of 1847, his 
constitution had no longer the power of resistance, 
and he sank under the disease on the 12th of Sep¬ 
tember, at his sea-side residence at Beverly. . . . 

In private, he was distinguished by a cheerful¬ 
ness and benevolence that beamed upon his coun¬ 
tenance, and seemed to invite every one to be 
happy with him. His position enabled him to in¬ 
dulge his love of doing good by providing em¬ 
ployment for many meritorious persons; and this 
patronage, once extended, was never capriciously 
withdrawn. 

The life of such a man is a public benefaction. 
Were it only to point out to the young and enter- 
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prising that the way to success is by the path of 
honor—not half-way, conventional honor, but 
honor enlightened by religion, and guarded by 
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conscience—were it only for this, a truth but im¬ 
perfectly appreciated even by moralists, the mem¬ 
ory of such men should be hallowed by posterity. 


LABOR AND IMMIGRATION 


The American labor movement first appeared 
in strength between 1828 and 1836. In this 
period of economic expansion and collapse, 
skilled craftsmen were made acutely aware 
of the tensions of an economic society that 
was growing increasingly complicated and— 
as far as they were concerned—insecure. Jour¬ 
neymen, mechanics, printers particularly, saw 
their chances of becoming masters diminish. 
Laws that sent debtors to prison but gave 
mechanics no protection for payment of 
wages; children being pushed into factories 
while no provision was made for free schools; 
wages that never kept pace with prices while 
the long working-day grew more burdensome 
with a swifter tempo of work; the competition 
of convicts being reformed by hiring their labor 
out to contractors—all these, coupled with a 
belief in republican equality, forced skilled 
workingmen into union organization on the 
one hand and political action on the other. 

Unions were formed in the separate crafts 
and the crafts were federated on a local basis. 
By 1833, New York, Philadelphia, and Boston 
each had its own Union of Trades, and a Na¬ 
tional Trades’ Union was being formed. The 
movement to reduce the working day from 
twelve hours to ten gained strength and wage 
increases of 12V2 to 25 cen ti a day were 
achieved. 

In Philadelphia and New York, particularly, 
workers turned to politics as the existing par¬ 
ties showed themselves indifferent or hostile to 
laws for mechanics’ liens, the abolition of im¬ 
prisonment for debt, and a system of free pub¬ 
lic schools. Though labor parties established no 
permanent political machines, they had brief 
successes in returning their candidates to office 
and made more substantial gains by putting an 


end to imprisonment for debt and securing the 
first measures for general systems of free pub¬ 
lic education. 

The economic collapse of 1837 closed the 
first phase of the labor movement; but, before 
that disaster, unions had been organized and 
federated, a labor press had flourished, the “la¬ 
bor agitator” made his appearance, employers’ 
organizations had used the blacklist and the 
“yellow-dog” contract, the courts had shown 
themselves ready to save the community from 
mechanics’ exactions, and New York’s water¬ 
front had seen striking longshoremen battle 
the police while a frigate stood off and threat¬ 
ened to fire. 

Echoes of these tensions fill the pages of Seth 
Luther’s Address to the Working Men of New 
England . 

Seth Luther ( ? -1846) is one of the ear¬ 

liest instances of the labor spokesman. Born in 
Providence at the turn of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, he left for Ohio in 1817, traveled on the 
Western Waters and returned to New Eng¬ 
land a journeyman carpenter and a convinced 
democrat. His trade set him working at the 
cotton mills being built in the Twenties; his 
convictions made him denounce the abuses 
which accompanied the manufacturing system. 
Luther was active in the New England labor 
movement. He became secretary of the 1834 
session of the Boston General Trades’ Con¬ 
vention and toured the country, detailing the 
true state of the factories which pro-tariff 
Congressmen called the “palaces of the poor.” 

Seth Luther had protested against the free 
importation of labor as unfair inasmuch as the 
free importation of goods was checked by 
tariffs. Samuel F. B. Morse (1791-1872) ob¬ 
jected not to the entry of immigrants but to 
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their being naturalized and given the right to 
vote. After an unsuccessful effort to support a 
family on a portrait painter’s earnings, Morse 
had turned to the investigations which were 
to be climaxed by the construction of a prac¬ 
tical electric telegraph. While Morse was 
working in New York, he witnessed the first 
great wave of migration from Catholic Europe. 
The naturalization of Irishmen, of political ref¬ 
ugees from the Germanies, and of Austrian 
subjects fleeing in the wake of the revolution¬ 
ary movement of 1830, seemed to threaten 
American stability. The newcomers were poor 
and of a different religion, and the Irish among 
them were schooled in political combination. 
Awareness of these dangers, together with irri¬ 
tation over the competition for jobs and a re¬ 
ligious fanaticism roused by such works as the 
“revelations” of Maria Monk, caused an out¬ 
burst of anti-Catholic rioting in Boston, where 
a convent was attacked. 

Anti-foreign agitation also appeared in New 
York. To that agitation, Morse lent his support 
in a series of articles in the New York Journal 
of Commerce in 1835. Morse insisted that the 
riotous outbursts of the early thirties—-bank 
mobs in Baltimore, Abolition mobs at Philadel¬ 


phia and the mob which wrecked the convent 
at Charlestown—proved a European conspir¬ 
acy to destroy the United States. The Holy 
Alliance, which had put an end to liberty in 
Europe, was reaching out to crush free democ¬ 
racy in America. Austria was responsible for 
the organization of the St. Leopold Society 
which was flooding the United States with 
Jesuits who meant to organize naturalized im¬ 
migrants into a political party and use their 
votes to undermine American institutions. 

The only safeguard against this danger was 
to forbid naturalization in the future, Morse de¬ 
clared. In 1836, he ran for Mayor of New York 
on that program and received 1,500 votes. Na- 
tivism, however, was not to be downed; and 
it rose again, this time to real power, in the 
fifties when the Irish famine and the failure of 
the Revolutions of 1848 once more sent immi¬ 
grants streaming into American ports. 

Seth Luther’s Address , originally delivered 
in 1832, is reprinted from the 1836 edition cor¬ 
rected and published by the author in Phila¬ 
delphia. S. F. B. Morse’s newspaper articles 
were reprinted as a pamphlet and published 
in New York in August, 1835. The selections 
used here are taken from the pamphlet. 


Address to the Working Men of New England 

BY SETH LUTHER 


* • • Our ears are constantly filled with the cry 
of National wealth, National glory, American 
system and American industry. . . 

This cry is kept up by men who are endeavor- 
ing by all the means in their power to cut down 
the wages of our own people , and who send agents 
to Europe , to induce foreigners to come here, to 
underwork American citizens, to support Amer¬ 
ican industry, and the American System. 

The whole concern (as now conducted) is as 
great a humbug as ever deceived any people. We 
see the system of manufacturing lauded to the 
skies; senators, representatives, owners, and agents 
of cotton mills using all means to keep out of sight 
the evils growing up under it. Cotton mills, where 
cruelties are practised, excessive labor required, 
education neglected, and vice, as a matter of 
course, on the increase, are denominated, “the 


principalities of the destitute, the palaces of the 
poor.” We do not pretend to say that this descrip¬ 
tion applies, in all its parts, to all mills alike—but 
we do say, thaf most of the causes described by 
Dr. Kay, of Manchester, are in active operation in 
New England, and as sure as effect follows cause, 
the result must be the same. A member of the 
United States Senate seems to be extremely pleased 
with cotton mills; he says in the senate, “Who has 
not been delighted with the clockwork move¬ 
ments of a large cotton manufactory; he had vis¬ 
ited them often, and always with increased de¬ 
light.” 1 He says the women work in large airy 
apartments, 2 well warmed; they are neatly dressed, 

1 We imagine he never worked in one 13 or 14 hours 
per day. 

2 So far from this, in some establishments the windows 
have been nailed down, and the females deprived of 
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with ruddy complexions, and happy countenances, 
they mend the broken threads and replace the ex¬ 
hausted balls or broaches, and at stated periods 
they go to and return from their meals with a 
light and cheerful step. (While on a visit to that 
pink of perfection, Waltham, I remarked that the 
females moved with a very light step, and well 
they might, for the bell rung for them to return 
to the mill from their homes in 19 minutes after 
it had rung for them to go to breakfast; some of 
these females boarded the largest part of half a 
mile from the mill.) And the. grand climax is, that 
at the end of the week, after working like slaves 
for 13 or 14 hours every day, “they enter the tem¬ 
ples of God on the Sabbath, and thank him for all 
his benefits,”—and the American System above all 
requires a peculiar outpouring of gratitude. We 
remark, that whatever girls or others may do west 
of the Allegany mountains, we do not believe 
there can be a single person found east of those 
mountains, who ever thanked God for permission 
to work in a cotton mill. 

Without being obliged to attribute wrong or 
mercenary motives to the Hon. Senator, (whose 
talents certainly must command respect from all , 
let their views in other respects be what they 
may,) we remark, that we think he was most 
grossly deceived by the circumstances of his visit. 
We will give our reasons , in a few words spoken 
(in part) on a former occasion, on this subject. 
It is well known to all that when Honorables 
travel, timely notice is given of their arrival and 
departure in places of note. Here we have a case; 
the Honorable Senator from Kentucky is about 
to visit a cotton mill; due notice is given; the men, 
girls, and boys, are ordered to array themselves in 
their best apparel. Flowers of every hue are 
brought to decorate the mill, and enwreath the 
brows of the fair sex. If Nature will not furnish 
the materials from the lap of summer, art supplies 
the deficiency. Evergreens mingle with the roses, 

even fresh air, in order to support the “ A?nerican 
System .” 

An actual rebellion took place not long since, in 
consequence of this high handed and tyrannical meas¬ 
ure, among the 1000 females in a vast overgrown 
establishment. We learn that frequently the females 
have become entirely unmanageable in consequence of 
various cruelties practised on them at that place. We 
learn that not long since the agent, newly appointed, 
made a rule that “all who were not within the gates^at 
the last stroke of the bell, were to pay a fine of twelve 
and a^half cents,” whereupon the girls rose en masse . 
The confusion was great, and the order was revoked. 
How delightful to live in “a principality of the 
destitute, a palace of the poor! ” „ 
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the jasmine, and the hyacinth, to honor the illus¬ 
trious visiter, the champion, the very Goliah of 
the American System. He enters! Smiles are on 
every bow. No cowhide , or rod, or u well seasoned 
strap ” is suffered to be seen by the Honorable 
Senator, or permitted to disturb the enviable hap¬ 
piness of the inmates of this almost celestial habi¬ 
tation. The Hon. Gentleman views with keen eye 
the “clockwork.” He sees the rosy faces of the 
Houries inhabiting this palace of beauty; he is in 
ecstasy—he is almost dumfounded —he enjoys the 
enchanting scene with the most intense delight. 
For an hour or more (not fourteen hours) he 
seems to be in the regions described in Oriental 
song, his feelings are overpowered, and he retires, 
almost unconscious of the cheers which follow his 
steps; or if he hears the ringing shout, ’tis but to 
convince him that he is in a land of reality, and 
not of fiction. His mind being filled with sensa¬ 
tions, which, from their novelty, are without a 
name, he exclaims, ’tis a paradise; and we reply, if 
a cotton mill is a “paradise,” it is ll Paradise 
Lost.” . . . 

It has been said that the speaker is opposed to 
the American System. It turns upon one single, 
point,—if these abuses are the American System, 
he is opposed. But let him see an American System, 
where education and intelligence are generally dif¬ 
fused, and the enjoyment of life and liberty se¬ 
cured to all; he then is ready to support such a 
system. But so long as our government secures ex¬ 
clusive privileges to a very small part of the com¬ 
munity, and leaves the majority the U lawful prey ” 
to avarice, so long does he contend against any 
“System” so exceedingly unjust and unequal in its 
operations. He knows that we must have manufac¬ 
tures. It is impossible to do without them; but he 
has yet to learn that it is necessary, or just, that 
manufactures must be sustained by injustice, cru¬ 
elty, ignorance, vice, and misery; which is now 
the fact to a startling degree. If what we have 
stated be true, and we challenge denial, what must 
be done? Must we fold our arms and say, It always 
was so, and always wiM be. IF we did so, would it 
not almost rouse from their graves the heroes of 
our revolution? Would not the cold marble, rep¬ 
resenting our beloved Washington, start into life, 
and reproach us for our cowardice? Let the word 
be—Onward! onward! We know the difficulties 
are great, and the obstacles many; but, as yet, we 
“know our rights, and knowing, dare maintain.” 
We wish to injure no man, and we are determined 
not to be injured as we have been; we wish noth¬ 
ing but those equal rights which were designed 
for us all. And although wealth, and prejudice, 
and slander, and abuse, are all brought to bear on 
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us, we have one consolation.—' “We are the Ma- 
jority” 

One difficulty is a want of information among 
our own class, and the higher orders reproach us 
for our ignorance; but, thank God, we have 
enough of intelligence among us yet, to show the 
world that all is not lost. 

Another difficulty among us is—the Press has 
been almost wholly, and is now in a great degree, 
closed upon us. We venture to assert, that the 
press is bribed by gold in many instances; and we 
believe, that if law had done what gold has accom¬ 
plished, our country would, before this time, have 
been deluged with blood. But working men’s pa¬ 
pers are multiplying, and we shall soon, by the 
diffusion of intelligence, be enabled to form a 
front, which will show all monopolists , and all 
tyrants, that we are not only determined to have 
the name of freemen, but that we will live free¬ 
men and DIE FREEMEN. 

Fellow citizens of New England, farmers, me¬ 
chanics, and labourers, we have borne these evils 
by far too long; we have been deceived by all par¬ 
ties; we must take our business into our own hands. * 
Let us awake. Our cause is the cause of truth—of 
justice and humanity. It must prevail. Let us be 
determined no longer to be deceived by the cry of 
those who produce nothing and who enjoy all, and 
who insultingly term us—the fanners , the me¬ 
chanics, and labourers— the lower orders, and 
exultmgly claim our homage for themselves, as 
the Higher orders -while the Declaration of 
Independence asserts that “all men are created 

EQUAL. 
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G. 

Conditions on which Help is hired by the Cocheco 
Manufacturing Company, Dover, N. H. 

r , £he Sl i b ^ ril ^ rs ’, do hereby agree to enter 
he service of the Cocheco Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, and conform, in all respects, to the Regu- 
lations which are. now, or may hereafter be 
adopted, for the good government of the Institu¬ 
te further agree, to work for such wages per 
week, and prices by the job, as the Company may 
see fit to pay, and be subject to the fines as well 
as entitled to the premiums paid by the Company. 

to^ e /T her /P e t0 alJow £wo cents each week 

S. sStonS!"” " lg "' £ “ th ' b “ efe ° f 

We also agree not to leave the service of the 
Company, without giving two weeks notice of our 
intention, without permission of an agent; and if 


we do, we agree to forfeit to the use of tine Com¬ 
pany two weeks’ pay. 

We also agree not to be engaged in any com¬ 
bination, whereby the work may be impelled, 0r 
the Company’s interest in any 'work injured; if 
we do, we agree to forfeit to the use of the Com¬ 
pany the amount of wages that may be due to us 
at the time. 

We also agree that in case we are discharged 
from the service of the Company for any fault, 
we will not consider ourselves entitled to be set¬ 
tled within less than two weeks from the rime of 
such discharge. 

Payments for labor performed are to be made 
monthly. 

I. 

The speaker cannot but fed as every man ought 
to feci, indignant at such language as this. I las it 
come to this, that we must be told we ought - to be 
content, because we are not yet actually in chains 
of iron? We happen to know something about 
southern slavery, having resided in a slave country 
• at various periods, and we know that children 
bom in slavery do nor work otic half the hours, 
nor perform one quarter of the labor, that white 
children do in cotton mills, in free New Knuland. 

It is nearly so with adult slaves. If the children in 
mills in New England are almost entirely deprived 
of education, will the gentleman show us the great 
advantage they posses over slave children? Fur¬ 
ther, we do know that the slaves in the South 
enjoy privileges which are not enjoyed in some 
of our cotton mills. At Dover, N. if., we under¬ 
stand, no operative is allowed to keep a pig or 
cow, because it would take a few minutes time to 
feed the pig arul milk the cow. We learn also it 
is now, or has been the ease, that that “Republican 
Institution even monopolized the milk business, 
kept cows themselves, and compelled their “help" 
to buy milk of them. This we suppose was to give 
a market to the farmer, of which we hear so much. 

J- 

, ^ 'Y r ’ tcr . calling himself “A Factory Hand,” in 
e \ eoman s Gazette, Concord, September i, 
1831, tells a fine story about the advantages at 
altham, the flowers of taste and sentiment” 
and feeling, and the “hardy plants of the undcr- 
‘ t ;? ndln £’ a ” d . j* 11 that sort of thing;’’ but, after 
aJJ, he says, with particular reference to our situ¬ 
ation in the cotton mills, (mark that,) it would not 
° t P, rcduce r h<-' hours of labor; for more harm 
would be done by the vicious, than good by the 
virtuous, if thus let hose on the community.” 
burdy this indicates an extremely great degree of 
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cultivation of “the flowers of fjtte anil senthth'ttt" them, it will not tlo to "let them louse on the 
and "niun'wciit" and "mJcntMiJi/ix with par- community.” We learn for the first lime, from 
rieular reference to our situation in the cotton these writers, that Waltham owners are the jail 
mills” at Waltham. It won’t do to “in t\s toost keepers of the vicious and outrageous part of the 
on the commtmitv," This is highly complimentary community, and merely run their milts to keep 
to the hnvcf orders employed at Waltham. This them in prison for the public safety. //«;;' eery 
is “taste” and “sentiment" and '‘refinement" and /tc«ew/tw.' 

“understanding," with a rc«ge.»«ee. Why, this is If cotton mill owners cannon smov better de 
the very r*s»w» that people are shut tip in the fenders than these sapient writers are, they had 

sis nr intisoN. It will not answer to "let them loose belter have none. Hut this is as much as they can 
on the community." If the work people in Wal- espeet for 70 cents per day for 1 \ hours work in 

rham can bear this, we are mistaken in them. If the mill, the scribbling thrown in gratis, 

they will be insulted in this wav, and not resent .. 

it, they are certainly to he pitied ‘ ' 

Another, or the same writer, signing "An Opcr* We insist upon it, that the power of the Const*, 
attve," with reference to the author of this address, union “to provide for the common defence," shall 

says, "Our reformer may congratulate himself m he everted to provide safeguards against the dread* 
tint receiving a flagellation, or a ducking, while at ful evils which mamtt.tenners are bringing ujwin 

Waltham." Now, we suppose this is a specimen of us. For we insist that it Congress have power to 

the “/hncert of feefim;, Mife, .<«./ wwiwewr," aw./ protect the owners against bungit competition m 

,l ownii I'liih tph' •»«,/ lehsjom vcwmt.vwf" '\ulu the shape of goods, ihcv have the same right to 
rate./ with tjrhrrh e.oe at ll‘a/f/*.»;>/." protect the opeiative from foreign competttioii 

Perhaps the author owes his safety to the fact, m the shape of importation of foreign mechanics 

that the Company did not “let loose" the vinous and lahotets, to cut down the wages of our own 

characters in VV .ilthaiu; for the large Hall where citi/rus, Wc call upon mamtlacrmers to do insure 

he lectured was fitted to overflowing with an at to the operative, and warn them to remember that 

tenthe and civil audience, for which he leuirus working men, the farmer, mechanic and labourer 
to them his thanks. We have never said or written . . . ate to tie gulled no longer In the specious 
a word against the morality of the Waltham pro and deceptive cry of American Industry while 
pie; hut these jMotml'mx* imf.-tv, these deleudets they ate ground dowai into the dust hv importa 
of “the higliet classes," make them a savage and lion of foteign machinery, fotetgn workmen ami 
vicious people, so much so, that, according to foreign wool, . . , 

Imminent Dangers to the Free Institutions of the United 
States through Foreign immigration , and the Vresent 
State of the Naturalization La\es 

BY SAMt/lsl, E. ». MORSE 

No. I merits, ! he organs of the two parties, however, 

are noticing the subject, and both engaged in their 
Tin <.»» vr «;t rsitofs regarding Foreigners, and a usual style of recrimination. Neither of them t an 
change m our Naturalization laws, is a see the orhet, nor any measure however srpmated 

./wevf/ow, and at the, time a very serious one, It is from pam primiph*, 1! proposed ot discussed hv 

therefore with deep 1 egret that ! perceive an at its opponent, eveept though the distorted me 

tempr made by both pat ties, (however to be ev 1110111 of pi r indite, No denuded in (he. ptinvnitr 
preted,» to turn the pea National excitement on has rite pam press become, m the view of the m 
this subject each to the .ucount of their own telligeitt portion of the lommumtv, that no one 
party,'I he tjuesuim, H'/vr/'cr E«fei««en */«///»e verms u* evpret impamaluv or tu.feprmlem e, 
to .t «e;v in. of matuihi,ittntii‘ which when any gucstum is debated tlut affects, ot even 

grave ctmmeaamcs have recently made it neers fun seems to ailect, the slight.-a .lunge in the 

vary to cvamtnr, is ..ne eiuuely* separate at present aspect of the party, or m the standing of the in 
front /urn politics, as parties are now constimted, dividual, whose cause it advocates. The rvcheave 
am! is capable of bring decided solely on its own party character »l a great portion of the daily 
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press, its distortion of facts, its gross vituperative 
tone and spirit, its defence of dangerous practices 
and abuses, if any of these but temporarily favour 
mere party designs, is a serious cause of alarm to 
the American people. To increase the evil, each 
party adopts the unlawful weapons of warfare of 
its antagonist, thinking it an ample justification of 
its conduct, if it can but show that they have been 
used by its opponent. I cannot but advert to this 
crying evil at a moment when a great and pressing 
danger to the country demands the attention of 
Americans of all parties, and their cool and dis¬ 
passionate examination of the evidence in the case. 

The danger to which I would call attention is 
not imaginary. It is a danger arising from a new 
position of the social elements in the onward 
march of the world to liberty . The great struggle 
for some years has till now been principally con¬ 
fined to Europe. But we cannot exclude, if we 
would, the influence of foreign movements upon 
our own political institutions, in the great contest 
between liberty and despotism. It is an ignorance 
unaccountable in the conductors of the press at 
this moment, not to know, and a neglect of duty 
unpardonable, not to guard the people against the 
dangers resulting from this source. To deny the 
danger, is to shut one’s eyes. It stares us in the face. 
And to seek to allay the salutary alarm arising 
from a demonstration of its actual presence among 
us, by attributing this alarm to any but the right 
cause, is worse than folly, it is madness, it is fling¬ 
ing away our liberties, not only without a strug¬ 
gle, but without the slightest concern, at the first 
appearance of the enemy. 

No. XI 

The propriety, nay, the imperious necessity of 
a change in the Naturalization Laws, is the point 
to which it is indispensable to the safety of the 
country, that the attention of Americans, as a 
whole people, should at this moment be concen¬ 
trated. It is a national question, not only separate 
^ from, but superior to all others. All other ques¬ 
tions which divide the nation, are peculiarly of a 
domestic character; they relate to matters be¬ 
tween American and American. Whether the 
bank system is, or is not, adverse to our demo¬ 
cratic institutions; whether internal improvement 
is constitutionally intrusted to the management 
of the general government, or reserved to the 
states respectively; whether monopolies of any 
kind are just or unjust; whether the right of in¬ 
structing representatives is to be allowed or re¬ 
sisted; whether the high offices of the nation are 
safest administered by these or by those citizens; 
all these, and many kindred questions, are entirely 


of a domestic character, to be settled between our¬ 
selves, in the just democratic mode, by majority, 
by the prevailing voice of the American people 
declared through the ballot box . But the question 
of naturalization , the question whether foreigners , 
not yet arrived , shall or shall not be admitted to 
the American right of balloting, is a matter in 
which the American people are in a certain sense, 
on one side as the original and exclusive possessors 
of the privilege, and foreigners on the other, as 
petitioners for a participation in that privilege; 
for the privilege of expressing their opinion upon, 
and assisting to decide all the other questions I 
have enumerated. Jt is, therefore, a question sepa¬ 
rate and superior to all these. It is a fundamental 
question; it affects the very foundation of our 
institutions, it bears directly and vitally on the 
principle of the ballot itself, that principle which 
decides the gravest questions of policy among 
Americans, nay, which can decide the very ex¬ 
istence of the government, or can change its form 
at any moment. And surely this vital principle is 
amply protected from injury? To secure this 
point, every means which a people jealous of their 
liberties could devise was doubtless gathered about 
it for its preservation? It is not guarded. Be aston¬ 
ished, Americans, at the oversight! The mere 
statement of the provisions of the Naturalization 
Law, is sufficient, one would think, to startle any 
American who reflects at all. Five years’ resi¬ 
dence GIVES THE FOREIGNER, WHATEVER BE HIS CON¬ 
DITION OR CHARACTER, THIS MOST SACRED PRIVILEGE 
OF ASSISTING TO CONTROL, AND ACTUALLY OF CON¬ 
TROLLING (there is not a guard to prevent ,) all 
the DOMESTIC INTERESTS OF AMERICA. A simple 
five years' residence , allows any foreigner, (no 
matter what his character, whether friend or 
enemy of freedom,. whether an exile from pro¬ 
scription, or a pensioned Jesuit, commissioned to 
serve the interests of Imperial Despots,) to handle 
this lock of our strength .” How came it to pass? 
How is it possible that so vital a point as the 
ballot box was not constitutionally surrounded 
with double, ay, with treble guards? How is it 
that this heart of Democracy was left so exposed; 
yes; this very heart of the body politic, in which, 
in periodical pulsations, the opinions of the peo¬ 
ple meet, to go forth again as law to the extremi¬ 
ties of the nation; this heart left so absolutely 
without protection, that the murderous eye of 
Imperial .Despots across the deep, can, not only 
watch it in all its movements, but they are invited 
from its very nakedness, to reach out their hands 
to stab it. The figure is not too strong; their blow 
is aimed, now, whilst I write, at this very heart 
of our institutions. How is it that none of our 
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sagacious statesmen foresaw this danger to the 
republic through the unprotected ballot box? It 
\uts foreseen, If did not escape the prophetic eye 
of Jefferson. He foresaw, and from the beginning 
foretold the evil, and uttered his w anting voice. 
Mr. }effemm denounced the encouragement of 
emigration, Arui oh! consistency, where is thy 
blush? he who is now urging ’Jefferson's own 
recommendation on this vital point, is condemned 
by some who call themselves Jeffersonian demo¬ 
crats; by some journalists who in one column pro¬ 
fess Jeffersonian principles* while in the next they 
denounce both the principles and the policy of 
Jefferson* amt (with what semblance of consist- 
eney let them show if they can, ) defend a great 
political evil, against which Jefferson left his 
written protest, ft may be convenient* for pur¬ 
poses best (mown to themselves, for such journal 
kfs to desert their democratic principles* while 
loudly professing still to hold them* bur the peo¬ 
ple, who are neither blind nor deaf* wilt soon per 
crier whose course is most consistent with dt.tr 
great apostle of democratic liberty, Do they ask, 
would you defend Mr, Jeftcrsotbs opinions when 
they are wrung/ I answer, prove them to be 
wrong, and I wilt desert them, Truth and justice 
art superior to all men. I advocate Jefferson 1 * 
opinions* not because they are Jefferson's* but be-' 
cause his opinions air tit accordance with truth 
ami sound policy, Let me show that Mr, Jdfer 
softs opinions m relation to emigration are proved 
by experience to be sound, 

What were die circumstances of the country 
when taws so favourable to rite foreigner were 
passed to induce hint to emigrate and settle in this 
country? The answer is obvious, Our early Ins 
tmy explains it. In our national infancy we needed 
die strength of numbers, Powerful’ nations* to 
whom we were accessible bv fleets, and eonxr - 
quewly also by armies, threatened us. Our land 
hint been the theatre ot contexts between French* 
and Tngtish, and Sluttish armies, for more than a 
century. Our numbers were so few and so scar* 
tered* that as a people we could not unite to repel 
aggression, Hie war of Independence* too* had 
wasted u*k\Vc wam«nl numerical strength; we felt 
our weakness to numbers. Safety, then* national 
safety, was the motive which urged us to use every 
effort to increase our population* and to induce 
it foreign emigration. I tiro foreigners wined all - 
important, and the policy of alluring them hither* 
rnct palpable to be opposed successfully even by 
the remonstrances of Jefferson, We rotifd be bene * 
tired by the emigrants, and we in return could 
besom on them a gift beyond price, by simply 
making them citizens, Manifest as dtis advantage 
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seemed in the increase of our numerical strength, 
Mr, Jefferson looked beyond the advantage of 
the moment* and saw the distant evil, fits reason¬ 
ing* already quoted in a former number, will bear 
to be repeated. I4 I beg leave, 1 ’ says Mr. Jefferson* 
*'to propose a doubt. The present desire of Amer¬ 
ica is to produce rapid population by as great im¬ 
portations of foreigners sis possible. But is this 
founded in good policy? 1'he advantage proposed, 
is the multiplication of numbers. But are there no 
inconveniences to be thrown into the scale against 
the advantage expected from a multiplication of 
. numbers by the importation of foreigners? It is 
for fhty happiness of those united in society to 
harmonize as much as possible in matters w hich 
they must of necessity transact together/ 1 

Mltvtl government being the sole object of 
forming societies* its administration must be con 
ducted by common consent. Tvery species of gov * 
eminent has its specific principles, Ours* perhaps, 
are more peculiar than those of any other in the 
universe, It is a composition of die freest prin¬ 
ciples of the English constitution* with others de¬ 
rived from natural right ami natural reason, IT 
these nothing can be more opposed than the max* 
inn of absolute monarchies. Vet* from such* wr 
are to expect the greatest number of emigrants, 
'They urn bum with them the principles of the 
governments they leave, imbibed in their early 
youth; nr, if able to throve them off* it tvill be iff 
exchange for an unbounded licentiousness, pass. 
itig* as is usual, from one extreme to another, It 
would he a miracle were they to stop precisely if 
the point of temperate liberty. These principles* 
with their language, they wilt transmit to their 
children, In proportion to their numbers, they 
wit share with m the levjslatmn, They will mfn ir 
into if thetr spirit, warp and bus in- directions, and 
render u a heterogeneous, ineoherem, distracted 
nm$* 

M may appeal to experience* for a vet ideation 
of rhexe conjectures, But* if they lie not eertain m 
event, are they not pmdbte, are they not pmh 
Me*f Is it. it or safer to wait with patience ■ -for the 
attainment of any degree of population desired or 
expected" May not our government be more 
homogeneous, more peaceable* more durable?’* 
He asks* what would be the condition of Trance if 
twenty millions of Americans were suddenly tm 
rted into that kingdom? amt adds M lf it would 
more turbulent * less happy* less strong, we may 
believe that the addition of half a mtllmn of for- 
mners would produce a similar efteet here, If 
they come of themselves* they are entitled to all 
the rights of citizenship; but *1 doubt the expedt 
eney of inviting them by extraordinary cue our- 
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agements .” Now, if under the most favourable 
circumstances for the country, when it could most 
be benefited, when numbers were most urgently 
needed, Mr. Jefferson could discover the evil afar 
off, and protest against encouraging foreign im¬ 
migration, how much more is the measure now to 
be deprecated, when circumstances have so en¬ 
tirely changed, that instead of adding strength to 
the country, immigration adds weakness , weak¬ 
ness physical and moral!* And what overwhelming 
force does Mr. Jefferson’s reasoning acquire, by 
the vast change of circumstances which has taken 
place both in Europe and in this country, in our 
earlier and in our later condition.— Then we were 
few, feeble, and scattered. Now we are numerous, 
strong, and concentrated. Then our accessions by 
immigration were real accessions of strength from 
the ranks of the learned and the good, from the 
enlightened mechanic and artisan, and intelligent 
husbandman. Now imigration is the accession of 
weakness, from the ignorant and the vicious, or 
the priest-ridden slaves of Ireland and Germany, 
or the outcast tenants of the poorhouses and 
prisons of Europe. And again. Then our beautiful 
system of government had not been unfolded to 
the. world to the terror of tyrants; the rising 
brightness of American Democracy was not yet 
so far above the horizon as to wake their slumber¬ 
ing anxieties, or more than to gleam faintly, in 
Jiope, upon their enslaved subjects. Then emigra¬ 
tion was natural, it was an attraction of affinities, 
it was an attraction of liberty to liberty. Emigrants 
were the proscribed for conscience’ sake, and for 
opinion’s sake, the real lovers of liberty, Europe’s 
loss, and our gain. 

Now American Democracy is denounced by 
name by foreign despots, waked with its increas¬ 
ing brilliancy. Its splendour dazzles them. It 
alarms them, for it shows their slaves their chains. 
And it must be extinguished. Now emigration is 
changed; naturalization has become the door of 
entrance not alone to the ever welcome lovers of 
liberty, but also for the priest-ridden troops of the 
Holy Alliance, with their Jesuit officers well 
skilled in all the arts of darkness. Now emigrants 
are selected for a service to their tyrants, and by 
their tyrants; not for their affinity to liberty, but 
for their mental servitude, and their docility in 
obeying the orders of their priests. They are trans¬ 
ported m thousands, nay, in hundreds of thou¬ 
sands, to our shores, to our loss and Europe’s gain. 

It may be, Americans, that you still doubt the 
existence of a conspiracy, and the reality of danger 
from Foreign Combination; or, if the attempt is 
made, you yet doubt the power of any such secret 


intrigue in your society. Do you wish to test it 
existence and its power? It is easy to apply t f ll 
test. Test it by attempting a change in the hbatu 
ralization Law . Take the ground that such \ 
change must be made, that no foreigner whi 
comes into the country after the hm is passed ska! 
ever he allowed the right of suffrage. Stand firing 
to this single point, and you will soon discover 
where the enetnv is, and the tactics he employs 
This is the spear of Ithuriel. Apply its point. Yot 
will find your enemy, though now squat like $ 
toad fast by the ear of our confidence, suddenly 
roused to show his infernal origin. 

Look a moment at the proposition. You will 
perceive that in its very nature there is nothing 
to excite the opposition of a single citizen, native 
or naturalized, m the whole country, provided, 
be it distinctly borne in mind, that he is mi impli¬ 
cated in the conspiracy, lids prohibition, in the 
proposed change of the law, it is evident, touches 
not in any way the native American, neither does 
it touch in the slightest degree the already granted 
privileges of the naturalized citizen, nor the for¬ 
eigner now in the country, who is waiting to be 
naturalized, nor even the foreigner on his way 
hither; no, not an indivdnal in the whole country 
is unfavourably affected by the provisions of such 
a law, not an individual except alone the foreign 
Jesuit , the Austrian stipendiary with his intriguing 
myrmidons. And how is he affected by it? He 
is deprived of his passive obedience forces; lie can 
no longer use his power over his slaves, to inter¬ 
fere in our political concerns; he can no longer use 
them in his Austrian master’s service; and he 
therefore, he assured, will resist with all the des¬ 
peration of a detected brigand. He will raise an 
outcry. He will fill the public ear with cries of 
intolerance . He will call the measure religious 
bigotry, and illiberal it y, and religious persecution, 
and other popular catchwords, to deceive the un¬ 
reflecting ear. But, he not deceived; when you 
hear him, set your mark upon him. Thar is the 
man. Try then this test. Again, I say, let the 
proposition be that the law of the land be so 
changed, that no foreioner who comes into the 
COUNTRY AFTER THE LAW IS PASSED SHALL EVER BE 
ENTITLED TO THE RICHT OF SUFFUAOK. This IS just 

ground; it is practicable ground; it is defensible 
ground, and it is safe and prudent ground; and I 
cannot better close than in the words of Mr. 
Jefferson: “The time to guard against corruption 
and tyranny is before they shall have gotten hold 
on US; IT IS BETTER TO KEEP THE WOLF OUT OF THE 
FOLD, THAN TO TRUST TO DRAWING HIS TEETH AND 
TALONS AFTER HE HAS ENTERED.” 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS 


Kvkn m ).\n as 18*4, the I'nircd States was an 
immense country sparsely settled and badly in 
need of better facilities for communication be¬ 
tween the seaboard and the interior. Some aid 
to roads had been given, but the propriety of 
the federal government** action still seemed 
questionable. In January, 18*4, when the 
f louse of Represemativeswus debating a bill to 
authorize the President to order surveys and 
estimates tor roads and canals, Henry ('lay rose 
to settle the (onsututional argument on the 
issue. Presidents Madison and Monroe had both 
vetoed bilk for internal improvements on Con¬ 
stitutional grounds. Clay admitted, bur Con 
gress had the same right to judgment as did the 
k\ ecu five. 

Congress needs no specific grant to authorize 
internal improvements, Clay argues, for it has 
a “resulting poster** derked from existing 
rights. Roads and canals are analogous to bea 
eons amt eoasr surveys, 1 hey are also in the 
nature of fortifications, since they concentrate 
the population, which is the effect of foriifiea 
wins, Everything is done to aid foreign com 
metre, Clay complains, but no help is given 
domestic trade and “the great inferior of the 
country/* If the new states may be taxed to 
support a navy, the Fast can help open the 
West by improving eoiiiimmtcauom, 

Ciay s interpretation of the (amsdtniton won 


increasing support in Congress and, year after 
year, bills were passed tor improving roads in 
tlte newer states. I he policy of assisting in¬ 
ternal improvements by federal grants did not 
disturb John Quincy Adams and even Anti re w 
Jackson did not protest against appropriations 
for the National Road which crossed the moun¬ 
tains from Cumberland into Ohio. But when 
Congress voted to improve a portion of road 
entirely within the State of Kentucky, Jackson 
returned the measure with a veto: his interpre¬ 
tation of the (onstitution did not permit him 
to sign a hill in which Congress exercised such 
power. I here must he a genuine determination 
of congressional powers, he declared, for usage 
is an uncertain guide and expedience an un¬ 
worthy one. This was the famous Mavsvillc 
Road Veto of May 20, iH|o, and it put a stop 
to direct federal support of internal improve¬ 
ments for at least a generation. 

In tHFriedrich List (17^1846) wrote 
to a f*uropean friend about the progress of rail¬ 
road construction in America. I le had come to 
America in 1K2and had settled at Harrisburg, 
Fenm, where he proceeded to engage in coal 
milling and railroad promotions. He later re¬ 
turned to Ciermany to write Ids famous The 
Systm oj Vvlhkal Economy (1841). 

^Fhe letter reprinted here is from Volume II 
of List’s We the (Berlin, tyjt)* 


Speech on In term! Improvement^ 1H24 

IIV HENRY CLAY 


lr mmt to to home iti mmd, that this power 
over roads was not contained in the articles of 
confederation, which limited (amgrew m the 
establishment of post office*., aiul that the general 
character of die present commotion, as contrasted 
with those amrlto, is that of an enlargement of 
lower, But, if tltr romeuiemm of my opponents 
if correct, we are (eft pt wisely where the articles 
of confederation left n\ notwithstanding the addi¬ 


tional words contained in the present constitution. 
What, too, will the gentleman do with the first 
member of the clause to establish post 
Must < Congress adopt, designate, some pre-existing 
office, established by state authority? But there is 
none such, May it not then fix, build, create, etub* 
thh offices of its own? 

kite gentleman from Virginia sought to alarm 
us by the awful emphasis with which he set before 
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us the total extent of post roads in the Union. 
Eighty thousand miles of post roads! exclaimed 
the gentleman; and will you assert for the general 
government jurisdiction, and erect turnpikes, on 
such an immense distance? Not to-day, nor to* 
morrow; but this government is to last, 1 trust, for 
ever; we may at least hope it will endure until the 
wave of population, cultivation, and intelligence, 
shall have washed the Rocky Mountains and 
mingled with the Pacific, And may we not also 
hope that the day will arrive when the improve 
merits and the comforts of social life shall spread 
over the wide surface of this vast continent? All 
this is not to he suddenly done. Society must nor 
be burthencd or oppressed. Things must be grad* 
ual and progressive, lire same species of formi¬ 
dable array which the gentleman makes, might be 
exhibited in reference to the construction of a 
navy, or any other of the great purposes of gov¬ 
ernment, We might be roid of the fleers and'ves- 
sels of great maririme powers, which whiten the 
ocean; and triumphantly asked if we should vainlv 
attempt to cope with or rival chat tremendous 
power? And we should shrink from the effort, if 
we were to listen to his counsels, in hopeless 
despair. Yes, Sir, it is a subject of peculiar delight 
to me to look forward to the proud and happy 
period, distant as it may be, when circulation and 
association between rhe Atlantic and the Pacific 
and the Mexican Gulf, shall be as free and perfect 
as they are at this moment in England, or in anv 
other the most highly improved country on the 
globe. In the mean time, without bearing heavily 
upon any of our important interests, lerYs apply 
ourselves to the accomplishment of what is most 
practicable and immediately necessary. 

. But.what most staggers my honourable friend, 
is the jurisdiction over the sites of roads and other 
internal improvements which he supposes Con¬ 
gress might assume; and he considers rhe exercise 
of such a jurisdiction as furnishing the just oc¬ 
casion for serious alarm. Let us analyze the sub¬ 
ject..Prior to the erection of a road under the au¬ 
thority of the General Government, there existed, 
in the State through which it passes, no actual 
exercise of jurisdiction over the ground which it 
traverses as a road. There was only the possibility 
of the exercise of such a jurisdiction, when the 
state should, if ever, erect such a road. But the 
road is made by the authority of Congress, and 
out of the fact of its erection arises a necessity for 
its preservation and protection. The road is some 
thirty or fifty or sixty feet in width, and with 
that narrow limit passes through a part of the terri¬ 
tory. of the State. The capital expended in the 
making of the road incorporates itself with and 


becomes a fwt of the permanent and immovable 
property of file State, t he jurisdiction which is 
claimed fur flu* Ctcttrral (lovernmenr, is that onlv 
which relates to flic necessary defence, protection* 
and preservation, of rhe road. It is of a character 
altogether conservative. Whatever does not relate 
m the existence and protection of the road re¬ 
mains with the State, .Murders, trespasses, con* 
tacts* all the occurrences and transactions of so* 
eiity upon rhe road, not affecting m actual exist¬ 
ence, will fall within the jurisdiction of the civil 
or criminal tribunals of rhe Stare, as if the road 
had never been brought into existence. How 
much remains m the Stare! How little is claimed 
for the CfVnetat C *ovrriitiseiit! Is it {Mmihle that a 
jurisdiction so limited, so harmless, so unambi¬ 
tious, can be regarded as seriously alarming to the 
sovereignty 1 of die States 1 Congress now asserts 
and exercises, without contestation, a power to 
protect the mail in irs transit, by the sanction of 
all suitable penalties, The man who violates it is 
punished with death, or otherwise, according to 
the divwmr.mees of the case, ‘This power is ex¬ 
erted as incident to that of establishing post offices 
ami post roads. Is the protection of the thing in 
transitu a power more clearly dedudble from the 
grant, than that of fadhtuttiiff, by means of a 
practicable road, its actual transportation? Mails 
certainly imply roads, roads imply their own pres¬ 
ervation, rlieif preservation implies the power to 
preserve them, and the Constitution tells us, in 
express terms, that we shall establish the one and 
the other, 

In respect to cutting canals, 1 admit the question 
is not quite so clear as in regard to roads*. With 
respect to these, as t have endeavoured to show, 
the power is expressly granted. In regard to ca¬ 
nals, if apfKxirs to me to be fairly comprehended 
in, or deducible from, certain granted powers, 
Congress lias power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations anti among* the several states. Pre¬ 
cisely the same measure of power which is 
granted in the one case is conferred in the other* 
And the uniform practical exposition of the con¬ 
stitution, as tii the regulation of foreign com¬ 
merce, is equally applicable to that among the 
several states. Suppose, instead of directing the 
legislation of this government constantly, as here¬ 
tofore, to the object of foreign commerce, to the 
utter neglect of the interior commerce among the 
several states, the fact had been reversed, and now, 
for the first time, we were about to legislate for 
our foreign trade: Should we not, in rhat case, 
hear all the constitutional objections made to the 
erection of buoys, beacons, lighthouses, the sur¬ 
veys of coasts, and the other numerous facilities 
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accorded to the foreign trade, which we now 

hear to the making of roads and canals? Two 
years ago,'a sea-wall, or, in other words, a marine 
canal, was authorized by an act of Congress, in 
New d lampshire; and I doubt nor that many of 
those voted for it who have now constitutional 
scruples on this hill. Yes, any thing, every thing, 
may he done for foreign commerce; any thing, 
every thing, on the margin of the ocean: bur noth¬ 
ing for domestic trade; nothing for the great in¬ 
terior of the country! Yet, the equity and the 
beneficence of the constitution equally compre¬ 
hends both. The gentleman does, indeed, maintain 
that there is a difference as to the character of the 
facilities in the two cases. But I put it to his own 
candour, whether the only difference is not that 
which springs from the nature of the two elements 
on which the two species of commerce are con¬ 
ducted the difference between land and water, 
The principle is the same, whether you promote 
commerce by opening for it an artificial channel 
where now' there is none, or by increasing rhe ease 
or safety u ith which it may be conducted through 
a natural channel which the bounty of Providence 
has bestowed. In the one case, your object is to 
facilitate arrival and departure from the ocean ro 
the land. In the other, it is to accomplish the same 
object from the land to the ocean. Physical ob¬ 
stacles mav be greater in the one case than in the 
other, but the moral or constitutional power 
equally includes both. The gentleman from Vir¬ 
ginia had, to be sure, contended that the power 
ro make these commercial facilities was to be 
found in another clause of the const it ut ion -that 
which enables Congress to obtain cessions of ter¬ 
ritory for specific objects, and grants to it an 
exclusive jurisdiction. These cessions may be ob¬ 
tained for the "‘erection of forts, magazines, arse¬ 
nals, dockyards, or other needful buildings,” It is 
apparent that it relates altogether to military or 
naval affairs, and nut to the regulation of com¬ 
merce, 1 low was the marine canal covered by this 
clause? Is it to he considered as a “needful build¬ 
ing?” d*he object of this power is perfectly obvi¬ 
ous. The Convention saw that, in military or naval 
posts, such as are indicated, it was indispensably 
necessary, for their proper government, to vest 
Congress the power of exclusive legislation* If we 
claimed over objects of internal improvement an 
exclusive jurisdiction, the gentleman might urge, 
with much force, the clause in question. But the 
claim of concurrent jurisdiction only is asserted. 
'Hie gentleman professes himself unable to com¬ 
prehend how concurrent jurisdiction can be exer¬ 
cised by two different governments at tiny same 
time over the same persons and things. But, is not 
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this rhe fact with respect to the state and federal 
governments? Does not every person, and every 
thing, within our limits, sustain a two-fold relation 
to the state and to the federal authority? The 
power of taxation as exerted by both govern¬ 
ments, that over the militia, besides many others, 
is concurrent. No doubt embarrassing cases may 
be conceived and stated by gentlemen of acute 
and ingenious minds. One was put to me yester¬ 
day. Two canals are desired, one by the federal, 
and the other by a state government; and there 
is not a supply of water bur for the feeder of one 
canal—which is to rake it? The constitution, 
which ordains the supremacy of the laws of the 
United States, answers the question. 'The good of 
the whole is paramount to the good of a part. The 
same difficulty might possibly arise in the exercise 
of the incontestable power of taxation. We know' 
that the imposition of taxes has its limits. ‘There is 
a maximum which cannot be transcended. Sup¬ 
pose the citizen to be taxed by the general govern¬ 
ment to the utmost extent of his ability, or a thing 
as much as it can possibly bear, and rhe state im¬ 
poses a tax at the same time, which authority is to 
take it? Extreme eases of this sort may serve to 
amuse and to puzzle; but they will hardly ever 
arise in practice. And we may safely confide in 
the moderation, good sense, and mutual good dis¬ 
positions, of the two governments, to guard 
against the imagined conflicts. 

It is said by the President, that the power to 
regulate commerce merely authorizes the laving 
of imposts ami duties. But Congress has no power 
to lav imposts and duties on the trade among the 
several states. The grant must mean, therefore, 
something else. What is it? The power to regulate 
commerce among the several states, if it has any 
meaning, implies authority to foster it, to pro¬ 
mote it, to bestow on it facilities similar to those 
which have been conceded to our foreign trade. 
It cannot mean only an empty authority ro adopt 
regulations, without the capacity to give practical 
effect ro them. All the powers of this government 
should be interpreted in reference to its first, its 
best, its greatest object, the union of these states. 
And is not that union best invigorated by an inti¬ 
mate, social, and commercial connexion between 
all the. parts of the confederacy? Can that be ac¬ 
complished, that is, can the federative objects of 
this government be attained, but by the applica¬ 
tion of federative resources? 

Of all the pow'ers bestowed on this government, 
Mr Clay thought none were more clearly vested, 
than that to regulate rhe distribution of the intelli¬ 
gence, private and official, of the country; to 
regulate the distribution of its commerce; and to 
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regulate the distribution of the physical force of 
the Union. In the execution of the high and solemn 
trust which these beneficial powers imply, we 
must look to the great ends which the framers of 
our admirable constitution had ir view. We must 
reject, as wholly incompatible with their enlight¬ 
ened and beneficent intentions, that construction 
of these powers which would resuscitate all the 
debility and inefficiency of the ancient confeder¬ 
acy. In the vicissitudes of human affairs, who can 
foresee all the possible cases, in which it may be 
necessary to apply the public force, within or 
without the Union? This Government is charged 
with the use of it, to repel invasions, to suppress 
insurrections, to enforce the laws of the Union; 
in short, for all the unknown and undefinable pur- 
oses of war, foreign or intestine, wherever and 
owever it may rage. During its existence, may 
not government, for its effectual prosecution, or¬ 
der a road to be made, or a canal to be cut, to 
relieve, for example, an exposed point of the 
Union? If, when the emergency comes, there is a 
power to provide for it, that power must exist in 
the constitution, and not in the emergency. A 
wisp, precautionary, and parental policy, antici¬ 
pating danger, will beforehand provide for the 
hour of need. Roads and canals are in the nature 
of fortifications; since, if not the deposits of 
military resources, they enable you to bring into 
rapid action, the military resources of the coun¬ 
try, whatever they may be. They are better than 
any fortifications, because they serve the double 
purposes of peace and of war. They dispense, in 
a great degree, with fortifications, since they have 
all the effect of that concentration, at which forti¬ 
fications aim. I appeal from the precepts of the 
President to the practice of the President. While 
he denies to Congress the power in question, he 
does not scruple, upon his sole authority, as nu¬ 
merous instances in the statute book will testify, 
to order, at pleasure, the opening of roads by the 
military, and then come here to ask u$ to pay fox 
them. Nay, more, Sir; a subordinate, but highly 
respectable officer of the Executive Government, 

I believe, would not hesitate to provide a boat or 
cause a bridge to be erected over an inconsiderable 
stream, to insure the regular transportation of the 
mail. And it happens "to be within my personal 
knowledge, that the head of the Post Office De¬ 
partment, as a prompt and vigilant officer should 
do, had recently despatched an agent to ascertain 
the causes of the late frequent vexatious failures 
of the great northern mail, and to inquire if a 
provision of a boat or bridge over certain small 
streams in Maryland, which have produced them, 
would not prevent their recurrence. 


DEMOCRACY 

I was much surprised at one argument of ti 
honourable gentleman. He told the House, th 
the Constitution had carefully guarded against i 
equality, aiming the scveraf states, in the pub) 
burthens, by certain restrictions upon the pow; 
of raxation; that the effect of the adoption of 
system of internal improvements would be i 
draw the resources from one part of the Unio 
and to expend them in the improvements of ai 
other; ana that the spirit, at least, of the constiti 
tionai equality, would tie thus violated. From tf 
nature of things, the constitution could not specif 
the theatre of the expenditure of the public trea; 
ure. That expenditure, guided by amt lookin 
to the public good, must be made, necessarily 
where it will most subserve the interests of th 
whole Union. The argument is, that the locale c 
the collection of the public contributions, and th 
locale of their disbursement, should be the sam< 
Now, Sir, let us carry this argument out; and n 
man is more capable than the ingenious gentlema 
from Virginia, of tracing an argument to its m 
most consequences. The lm\ik of the collection c 
the public revenue is the pocket of the citixer 
and, to abstain from the violation of the prineipl 
of equality adverted to by the gentleman, w 
should restore back to each mans pocket precise!' 
what was taken from it, If the principle contendel 
for be true, we are habitually violating it. W- 
raise about twenty millions of dollars, a very km 
revenue, considering the actual distresses of th 
country. And, Sir, notwithstanding all die puffing 
flourishing statements of its prosperity, emanatinj 
froin printers who are fed upon rite pap of th 
public Treasury, the whole country is in a eondi 
tion of very great distress. Where is this vas 
revenue expended? Boston, New-York, the grea 
capitals of the North, are the theatres of its dis 
btirscincnr. There the interest upon the public deb 
Is paid, rhgre the expenditure in the building 
equipment, and repair of the national vessels take: 
place. There all the great expenditures of the gov¬ 
ernment necessarily concentrate. This is no caust 
of just complaint. It is inevitable, resulting fron 
the accumulation of capital, the state of the arts, 
and other circumstances belonging ro our great 
Cities. But, Sir, if there be a section of this Union 
haying more right than any other to complain of 
this transfer of the circulating medium from one 
quarter of the Union to another, the West, the 
poor WestHHere air Harbour explained. He 
had meant dint the Constitution limited Gmgress 
as to the proportions of revenue to be drawn from 
the several stares; but the principle of this pro¬ 
vision would be vacated by internal improvements 
of immense expense, and yet of a local character. 
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Our public ships, to be sure, are built at the sea¬ 
ports, but they do nor remain there. Their home 
is the mountain wave; but internal improvements 
are essentially local; they touch the soil of the 
stares, and their benefits, at least the largest part of 
them, are confined to the states where they exist.'] 
The explanation of the gentleman has not materi¬ 
ally varied the argument. He says that the home 
of our ships is the mountain wave. Sir, if the ships 
go ro sea, the money with which they were built, 
or refined, remains on shore, and the cities where 
the equipment takes place derive the benefit of 
the expenditure, it requires no stretch of the 
imagination to conceive the profitable industry— 
the axes, the hammers, the saws—the mechanic 
arts, which are put in motion by this expenditure. 
And all these, and other collateral advantages, are 
enjoyed by the sea ports. The navy is built for 
the interest of the whole. Internal improvements, 
of that general, federative character, for which we 
contend, would also be for the interest of the 
whole. And, l should think their abiding with us, 
and nor going abroad on the vast deep, was rather 
cause of recommendation than objection. 

Bur, Mr, Chairman, if there be any part of this 
Union more likely than all others to be benefited 
by the adoption of the gentleman's principle, 
regulating the public expenditure, it is the West. 
'There is a perpetual drain from that embarrassed 
and highly distressed portion of our country, of 
its circulating medium to the East. There, but few 
and inconsiderable expenditures of the public 
money take place. There we have nunc of those 
public works, no magnificent edifices, torts, ar¬ 
mories, arsenals, dockyards &c. which more or 
less are to be found in every Atlantic state. In at 
least seven states beyond the Alleghany, nor one 
solitary public work of this Ciovernment is to be 
found. If, by one of those awful and terrible dis¬ 
pensations of Providence, which sometimes occur, 
this (iovernment should be unhappily annihilated, 
every where on the seaboard traces of its former 
existence would lie found; whilst we should not 
have, in the West, a single monument remaining 
on winch to pour out our affections and our re¬ 
grets. Yet, Sir, we do not complain. No portion 
of your population is more loyal to the Union, 
than the hardy freemen of the West. Nothing can 
weaken or eradicate their ardent desire for its bust¬ 
ing preservation. None are more prompt ro vindi¬ 
cate* the interests and rights of the nation from ail 
foreign aggression. Need I remind you of the 
glorious scenes in which they participated, during 
the late war—a war in which tltey had no peculiar 
or direct interest, waged for no commerce, no sea¬ 
men of theirs. Bur it was enough for them that it 
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was a war demanded by the character and the 
honour of the nation. They did not stop to calcu¬ 
late its cost of blood, or of treasure. They flew 
to arms; they rushed down the valley of the 
Mississippi, with all the impetuosity of that noble 
river. They sought the enemy. They found him at 
the beach. They fought; they bled; they covered 
themselves and their country with immortal glory. 
They enthusiastically shared in all the transports 
occasioned by our victories, whether won on the 
ocean or on the land. They felt, with the keenest 
distress, whatever disaster bcfel us. No, Sir, I re¬ 
peat it, neglect, injury itself, cannot alienate the 
affections of the West from this Government. 
They ding to it, as to their best, their greatest, 
their last hope. You may impoverish them, reduce 
them to ruin, by the mistakes of your policy, and 
you cannot drive them from you. They do not 
complain of the expenditure of the public money, 
where the public exigencies require its disburse¬ 
ment. But, I pur it to your candour, if you ought 
nor, by a generous and national policy, to mitigate, 
if nor prevent, the evils resulting from the per¬ 
petual transfer of the circulating medium from the 
West to the East. One million and a half of dollars 
annually, is transferred for the public lands alone; 
and, almost every dollar goes, like him who goes 
to death—ro a bourne from which no traveller re¬ 
turns. In ten years ir will amount to fifteen mil¬ 
lions; in twenty to—but I will not pursue the 
appalling results of arithmetic. Gentlemen who 
believe that these vast sums are supplied by emi¬ 
grants from the East, labour under great errour. 
'There was a rime when the tide of emigration 
from the East bore along with it the means to 
effect the purchase of the public domain. But the 
time Iras, in a great measure, now sropt. And as 
population advances farther and farther West, 
it will entirely cease. 'The greatest migrating states 
in rhe Union, at this time, are Kentucky first, Ohio 
next, and 'Tennessee. 'The emigrants from those 
states carry with them, to the states and territories 
lying beyond them, rhe circulating medium, 
which, being invested in rhe purchase of the public 
land, is transmitted to the points where the wants 
of government require it. If this debilitating and 
exhausting process were inevitable, it must be 
borne with manly fortitude. But we think that a 
fit exertion of the powers of this government 
would mitigate the evil. We believe that the gov¬ 
ernment inconrestibly possesses the constitutional 
power to execute such internal improvements as* 
are called for by the good of the whole. And we 
appeal to your equity, to your parental regard, to 
your enlightened policy, to perform the high and 
beneficial trust thus sacredly reposed. 1 am sensi- 
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ble of the delicacy of the topic to which I have 
reluctantly adverted, in consequence of the ob¬ 
servations of the honourable gentleman from Vir¬ 
ginia. And I hope there will be no misconception 
of my motives in dwelling upon it. A wise and 
considerate government should anticipate and 
prevent, rather than wait for the operation of 
causes of discontent. 

Let me ask, Mr. Chairman, what has this gov¬ 
ernment done on the great subject of Internal 
Improvements, after so many years of its existence, 
and with such an inviting field before it? You 
have made the Cumberland road, only* Gentlemen 
appear to have considered that a western road* 
They ought to recollect that not one stone has 
yet been broken, not one spade of earth has been 
yet removed in any Western State. The road be¬ 
gins in Maryland, and it terminates at Wheeling. 
It passes through the states of Maryland, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and Virginia. All the direct benefit of the 
expenditure of the public money on that road, has 
accrued to those three states. Not one cent in any 
Western State. And yet we have had to beg, en¬ 
treat, supplicate you, session after session, to grant 
the necessary appropriations to complete the road. 

I have myself toiled until my powers have been 
exhausted and prostrated, to prevail on you ro 
make the grant. We were actuated to make these 
exertions for the sake of the collateral benefit only 
to the West; that we might have a way by which 


we should be able to continue ami maintain an 
affectionate intercourse with our friends and 
brethren—that we might have a wav ro reach 
the Capitol of our country* and to tiring ottreoun* 
cils, humble as they may be, Jo eonsulr\uvd mingle 
with yours in the advancement of the national 
prosperin'. Yes* Sir, the Cumberland road has 
only reached the margin of a Western Stare; and, 
from some indications which have been given 
during this session, I should apprehend it would 
there pause for ever, if my confidence in you were 
not unbounded; if I had not before witnessed that 
appeals were never unsuccessful to your justice, 
to your magnanimity* to your fraternal affec¬ 
tion* 

But, Sir, the bill on your table is no Western bill, 
It is emphatically a national hill, comprehending 
all, looking m the interests of flic whole. ‘The peo¬ 
ple of the West never thought of, never desired, 
never asked, for a system exclusively for their 
benefit. Hie system contemplated In* this hill looks 
ti» great national objects, and proposes t he ulti¬ 
mate application m their accomplishment of the 
onty^’fwnms by which they can be effected, the 
means of the nation means which, if they be 
withheld from such objects, flic t-ninn, I chi most 
solemnly believe, of these now happy anti prom¬ 
ising states, fit ay, at some distant (I trust a far, far 
distant) day, be endangered and shaken at its 
centre. 


Early Railroads in America, iftjj 

BY FRIEDRICH LIST 


Philadelphia, Fcbr. 20. 1832 

Dear Sir, 

According to my promise I have the honour to 
inform you of the progress of railroads in this 
country, a kind of enterprise which at present 
absorbs almost all the mrerprising spirit and 
surplus-capital of the U.S. I will commence with 
New York as the most enterprising state of this 
union. Here the legislature on the opening of the 
present session was almost inundated with appli¬ 
cations for railroad charters. The aggregate length 
of all these roads would amount* ro more than 3000 
miles and the capital required to execute all these 
plans to far above 50 millions of dollars. Remem¬ 
ber that these are the projects of a single tine of 
the twenty-four states, whose population amounts 
to no more than 2 millions. If you take a map of 
that state and draw a line from one town to the 
other, from one river to the other and from every 
lake in all directions then you will have a correct 


map of these improvements, Many of them* to lie 
sure, arc mere schemes for the present and will for 
a king time not be executed, hut the moiety at 
least may he considered as solid undertakings, 
called for by the present wants of the public, and 
will yield handsome dividends and a considerable 
advance in the stockmarkct* even before the roads 
arc finished* 

lo explain in parr how so new a country can 
undertake such immense works it muse he re¬ 
marked that all these roads will be made on a 
cheap plan, some with single rracks, all with iron 
plated wooden or stone rath, laid on a stone foun¬ 
dation. Such a road will cost from 8- to 15,000 
dollars per mile (from 100,000 to 1 Ho, 000 firs, per 
league) and a number of passengers each 

way will pay a dividend of t$ per cent at a moder¬ 
ate toll. If it is moreover considered that sill the 
lighter goods will take those roads during the 
whole year and that they will possess die monop- 
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olv of the whole transport during the winter 
months, it must be conceded that the prospects of 
the enterprisers of the principal routes are very 
fair and flattering. People in the old countries 
perhaps will find fault, with so cheap fabrics, say¬ 
ing that the wooden superstructure will be rotten 
after a lapse of K or to years. But they must con¬ 
sider that people in this country do as people 
elsewhere, as well as they can, and that capitalists 
in this country bv making cheap railroads if they 
cannot make dear ones understand still their in¬ 
terest better than capitalists in Kurope who make 
none at all whilst they might make the most solid 
at the greatest profits. For whilst these cheap 
superstructures are rotting trade and travelling 
will increase tenfold and at the time, when they 
are rotten altogether capitalists wall have gained 
enough to construct the most solid roads. To make 
dear railroads in this country would be as injudi¬ 
cious as to make cheap ones in yours, w here trade 
and travelling are so immense that the principal* 
routes warn Id puv a dividend of to to 15 per cent, 
on the most solid work the very first year. 

The state of New* York has as yet only a single 
railroad in operation, that from Albany to Sche¬ 
nectady* 16 miles long. It does exceedingly well 
and the stocks are rising rapidly. The most re¬ 
markable project, one w hich may teach people in 
\our country a useful lesson is that from New 
York to Albany. You know that there is the finest 
steam navigation in the world between these two 
places. Steamboats are running up from the eve¬ 
ning ar 5 o clock till the next"morning at 6. You 
mav go to bed in one place and rise in the other. 
I have know n the fare on this route ( t6o miles) 
to have been as low as one dollar and if I am w*ell 
informed it was never higher than four. And still 
it has been calculated and proved that on account 
of the steamboat travelling being interrupted 
during the winter time a railroad would do ex¬ 
ceedingly well on this route. 

For the information of,the eanalmen I remark 
that the governor of this state as well as a large 
part of the public are of opinion that the railroads 
projected from the I ludson to Fake Frie, far from 
injuring the canal, would benefit it consider¬ 
ably. % . 

Next to New York comes Pennsylvania. 1 his 
state has not so much projected as the former, hut 
more actually commenced and accomplished last 
year. In the ('minty of Schuylkill alone 6 roads 
were finished from 5 to 11 miles long, which are 
principally calculated to transport coal from the 
mines to the canal. This state is actually at work 
to connect the head waters of the Schuylkill with 
the Susijuchannah at the forks near Sunbury and 


the lower part of the Schuylkill with the lower 
part of the Susquehannah by a railroad from Phil¬ 
adelphia to Columbia. The former will be 45, the 
latter 85 miles in length. Philadelphia has also com¬ 
menced to construct a railroad to Norristown 
(14 miles) which by and by will be extended to 
Schuylkill County,"thence join the above men¬ 
tioned road to Sunbury and stretch itself towards 
Fake Frie, to rival with the great improvements 
the New Yorkers arc planning. For the present the 
most important enterprises are those, which tend 
to connect New York with Philadelphia. There 
are two lines chartered for that purpose. One 
commences at Camden opposite this city and ends 
at South Amboy, whence the remaining 30 miles 
will be made in steamboats; the other to run along 
the Western bank of the Delaware up to Trenton 
and thence in a straight line to Jersey City op¬ 
posite the city of New York. The stock of the 
first of those lines has already risen from 45 to 75 
per cent. 'That line will accommodate the public 
in such a manner thar a man may go to and fro 
between the two cities, do his business and break¬ 
fast and dine as conveniently as at home. You 
set our for instance at Camden opposite Philadel¬ 
phia at 4 o’clock in the morning, the 70 miles be¬ 
tween thar place and South Amboy you make in 
31; hours. At half past seven you will arrive in 
the steamboat, where the dinner will be ready. 
'There is ample time to ear it and to make your 
toilette, whilst you are making the remaining 30 
miles, and so you will be fully prepared to do 
business, and to attend the exchange hours etc., 
when you arrive between 10-11 o’clock at New 
York. You have ample time till three in the after¬ 
noon, when you will return to the steamboat, 
where dinner is prepared. You will make your 
way hack to South Amboy in 2 hours, whilst 
you eat it, and at nine o’clock in the evening you 
will be safelv rerour in your house, having run 140 
miles by land and 60 miles by water, eaten regu¬ 
larly your breakfast and dinner, and transacted 
business for five hours without feeling the slightest 
fatigue. 

It may perhaps serve to pacify somewhat the 
canalmen in your country, if they hear that on 
this route also there are* two canals, the share 
holders of which are so far from being enemies to 
the railroads, that one of the canals has actually 
married one of the railroads by making a joint 
stock company. The names of that couple are: 
Delaware and Raritan Canal and Camden and 
South Amboy Railroad. Some maintain that the 
marriage on the side of the canal was made from 
fear of being outdone by the railroad, others that 
the railroad will do better in that union than in 
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single blessedness;—-that both will do well together 
nobody doubts. 

In going from Pennsylvania to Maryland we 
meet in the little state of Delaware two other im¬ 
provements which may afford occasion to draw 
a parallel between canals and railroads. There is 
the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal a splendid 
enterprise, by which at an expense of about 2 mil¬ 
lions of dollars the two bays have been connected 
in such a manner that sloops of 100 tons burden 
may pass from one to the other, by going only 
through two locks. But that great enterprise, 
though commenced 12 or 15 years ago, and for 
three years in successful! operation, has not yet 
been able to declare a single cent of dividend, and 
in addition to that heavy loss of interest, the stock 
is scarcely worth 140 for 200 paid in. There is 
also a railroad from Wilmington to Frenchtown, 
calculated for a connecting link of the steamboat 
navigation between the two bays. This railroad 
was commenced two years ago, will be in full 
operation this spring, the stock of it is up to 45-50 
from 35, paid in; it has only cost between 200,000 
and 300,000 dollars and nobody doubts that the 
^hare holders will make a dividend of 6 per cent, 
the very first year of its being in operation. There 
you have the riddle dissolved why capitalists have 
so little confidence in splendid canal projects and 
so much in railroad enterprises. 

At Baltimore, the commercial capital of the 
state of Maryland, we arrive in the headquarters 
of the American railroad speculations. The great 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was the first of all 
the great projects of this kind conceived in this 
country, 60 miles of it are already in operation, 
40 will be added in the course of the present sum¬ 
mer and the whole till to.or some place 

near the town of Wheeling on the banks of the 
Ohio in the course of three or four years. This 
road has given this winter a splendid proof of the 
usefulness of railroads and thereby contributed 
much to increase their credit throughout the 
union. Quite Unexpectedly the rivers and canals 
were frozen up as early as the 1. of December 
when the cities were not yet supplied with coal 
and firewood. These articles therefore rose in all 
the great places along the coast from 100-200 per 
cent, with rhe only exception of Baltimore, which 
city was supplied regularly by the railroad, and 
where therefore scarcely a rise of the price of fuel 
was perceptible. Travelling also was going on on 
that road as regularly as in summertime, at the 
average of from 150 to 200 passengers per day and 
the city was supplied with flour, butchersmeat 
and other victuals from a distance of sixty miles 
as cheap as formerly from a distance of 5. Prop¬ 


erty Imrkm 50 per cent., will rise am before th 
road is finished and in a few years that single roai 
will raise the city of Baltimore m the height 0 
Philadelphia and New York. 

Baltimore has besides two other great enter 
prises in hands: a railroad to Washington ( 4 < 
miles) and one to Yorkhaven (85 miles) when 
the rafts and arks coining down the Susquehannj 
hereafter will stop and sell their loading, in ordei 
to avoid the dangerous river navigation below thai 
place. It is worthy to be observed that the Balti- 
morians have the first commenced to construct th< 
rails of granite which they find in atnmdanct 
along their great routes and* to cover those stone 
rails with iron plates, Some think that kind of 
roads as solid as the iron rails ami it would cer¬ 
tainly he reeommemlable for those regions in 
France, where granite ran tie found near the roads, 
as being considerably cheaper than rails altogether 
of iron. . , . 

Some foundation. South of the Potomac there 
is only one great enterprise, the Charleston and 
Hamburg Railroad, anti even that, it is said, is a 
very unsolid construction and not far advanced. 
That part of the country is paralysed by the evil 
of slavery. A small railroad also is constructed to 
transport stone coal from the mines to Richmond 
(16 miles) and some others of that dimension are 
in work or in project. But without northern cap¬ 
ital and enterprise there will he no great work go¬ 
ing on in that quarter. 

In the hast and West however the work is going 
on bravely, Boston has projected roads to the 
Hudson river and to the Lake Ontario (from 
200-300 miles) and to Providence (43 miles). 
There is capital and spirit more than enough, what 
Boston projects site will accomplish. As yet she 
has only three miles of railroads {front a stone 
cjuarry to the city) in operation. This will rest for 
a number of sears and is to be considered the 
father of the railroads on this continent. 

In the west the state of Kentucky has under¬ 
taken a railroad front Lexington to the Ohio (515 
miles). But rite state of Ohio as she has taken the 
lead of the canal enterprises in rhe west, 500 miles 
of which she has completed, so she seems to be 
determined to take the lead in railroads. Two 
routes to connect the waters of the Ohio with the 
Lake Erie, ami two to cross the state from east to 
west are discussed and one of them that from Day- 
ton to Sandusky Bay k already chartered and, if 
I am well informed, also subscribed, ‘Lite two 
routes from east to west arc but confirmations of 
the great Baltimore and Ohio (south) and of the 
great New York route (north). That this canon- 
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nation will take place as soon as those improve¬ 
ments will reach the frontiers of Ohio there will 
he little doubt. 

Now look on the map for the two points Balti¬ 
more and Cincinnati. Forty years hence the latrer 
was far beyond the boundary of civilisation. At 
that time the whole ground of that city, where 
Cincinnati w as laid out, had been sold for 47 dol¬ 
lars. Last fall lots were sold at 50 dollars an inch 
in front. Twenrv five years ago it took a man a 
whole summer to go to and fro, and even at pres¬ 
ent it takes in the w inter season a whole month. 
After the railroad has been completed you may 
travel from one place to the other easily ia *4 
hours and if it would he continued farther to St. 
I antis a man residing near the Osages and Texas 
may go to Washington in 40 hours, that is in a 
considerably shorter time than you travel at pres¬ 
ent from Sirassburg to Paris and with far less 
fatigue* 


Such are the great advantages of these means of 
conveyance for agriculturists and manufacturers 
as well as for commerce, for those who possess 
lands and houses as well as for those who only 
trade, for the rich and the poor, for the south and 
the north, for those who live on the sea coast as 
well as for the residents of the interior, for the man 
of pleasure as well as for the man of business, for 
those who stay at home, or travel about, that 
twenty years will not elapse before you c^n travel 
on railroads from Maine all along the coast to 
New Orleans from the sea coast to all the western 
territories on railroads constructed all by individ¬ 
ual exertions. The political influence or this new 
communication is so much felt that President 
Jackson in his last message considers railroads a 
new mean given bv heaven to unite the different 
states and increase their means of defense. . , . 

Most Respectfully Yours 

F. R. List 


NULLIFICATION 


As \ ikk*.trink concerning the interpretation of 
the Constitution of the United States, nullifica¬ 
tion asserts the right of a minority state to 
protect its Constitutional rights when those are 
attacked by the federal government’s action. 
Nullification rejects the claim of the Supreme 
Court to be final authority since a branch of 
the usurping government cannot be judge in 
its own cause, and insists that peaceable seces¬ 
sion is the only possible ultimate remedy. For 
precedent, nullification looked to the spirit of 
the Revolution and the theory of a compact 
among the states as expounded in the Virginia 
and Kentucky Resolutions of 179H, 

One of the most familiar rebuttals of the 
doctrine is found in Daniel Webster's Second 
Reply to Hayne. 'The reply was part of a de¬ 
bate provoked by a resolution concerning not 
the tariff, which is the measure usually asso¬ 
ciated with nullification, bur the public lands. 
At the beginning of the Twenty-first Con¬ 
gress, in 1829, Senator Foote of Connecticut 
offered a resolution inquiring into the desira¬ 
bility of limiting the sale of public lands to 
those already on the market, suspending sur¬ 
veys, and abolishing the office of Surveyor 


General. Immediately, Benton of Missouri rose 
to attack: the proposal was plainly calculated 
to hinder the settlement of the new states. In 
conjunction with the tariff of 1828, the resolu¬ 
tion indicated a spirit of hostility toward the 
West, Benton argued. His contention was 
seized on by Senator Hayne of South Carolina, 
who declared that, from the beginning of the 
republic. New England had been unfriendly 
to the West, 

At this point, Webster moved an indefinite 
postponement of consideration of the Foote 
Resolution. His speech, the First; Reply to 
Hayne, asserted the supremacy of the Union 
and the long-standing sympathy New England 
had shown for the developing West. The Un¬ 
ion was no mere temporary convenience, 
Webster argued then; it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary to national welfare. Let not its usefulness 
be discussed as one discusses the temper of a 
weapon or the cost of a farm. Let the Union he 
reverenced, he implies, and may it he perpetual 
—or at least unbroken during present lifetimes. 
I layne retorted, enlarging on his original 
Constitutional and historical contentions; and 
Webster made the famous Second Reply to 
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Hayne. By that time, Senator Foote and his 
resolution had apparently been forgotten by 
everyone except Thomas Hart Benton. 

But the resentment against the tariff of 1828, 
which had embittered the tone of the debate 
on the Foote Resolution, had results more seri¬ 
ous than distorting a discussion of the public 
lands. The 1828 tariff had been the end- 
product of protectionist propaganda and log¬ 
rolling amendments intended to reduce the 
measure to such obvious absurdity that it 
would not pass. The plan failed, however, and 
the result was a tariff which satisfied no one, 
not even the entire manufacturing interest. 

Next to Jackson’s veto of the bill for re¬ 
chartering the Bank, the tariff had been one 
of the most important issues of the 1832 presi¬ 
dential campaign. South Carolina, which had 
already expressed its views in the Exposition 
and Protest of 1828, called a .Convention which 
met in October, 1832. An upcountry delegate 
presented a motion denying the competence 
of the Convention because it represented prop¬ 
erty and population instead of population 
alone, and was therefore weighted in favor of 
the seaboard nullifiers; the Convention vetoed 
the motion and passed an Ordinance nullifying 
the tariff of 1828. The Ordinance declared the 
law null and void as of February 1, 1833, ar, d 
required that all citizens of South Carolina take 
an oath to abide by the Convention’s decision. 
At the year’s turn, South Carolina cast its 
-electoral vote for a candidate who had no 
chance of being returned. The election of a 
tariff-reform Congress did hot alter the state’s 
determination; the Ordinance of Nullification 
was solemnly transmitted to Washington and 
the governors of the several states. In reply, 
President Jackson issued a long proclamation, 
expounding the Constitution and urging South 
Carolina to return to her allegiance. State veto 
of acts of the Federal government is inherently 
absurd, the proclamation argues; such power 
is “ incompatible with the existence of the Un¬ 
ion, contradicted expressly by the letter of the 
Constitution, unauthorized by its spirit, incon¬ 
sistent with every principle on which it was 


founded , and destructive of the great objei 
for which it was formed." Even if there wer 
Constitutional ground for South Carolina’s ac 
tion, moreover, the actual provocation for it j 
entirely inadequate. The nullifiers have use* 
economic depression caused by the overpro 
duction of cotton to egg South Carolina on t( 
“peaceable” revolution because of objection 
able legislation that is in the process of beinj 
altered. Finally, the doctrine of peaceable sc 
cession would end the existence of the Unite< 
States as a nation. Neither events nor reasoi 
justify nullification, the proclamation con 
eludes, and appeals to the people of Soutl 
Carolina to recall their Revolutionary mem¬ 
ories and their ow n perilous situation, exposec 
as they were to possible slave insurrection. 

Jackson supplemented argument and appea 
with preparation to enforce the law with arms 
if necessary, while, in Congress, Clay rushed s 
compromise tariff by means of a Senate amend¬ 
ment to a House bill. All duties above 20 per¬ 
cent were to be reduced one tenth of one per¬ 
cent each year until 1842, when all duties were 
to be cut to 20 percent. Clay’s proposal at¬ 
tempted to combine conciliation with a measure 
of protection. It was aecepred by all except the 
most inrransigeant wing of the protectionists. 

Though the South Carolina Convention met 
again in 1K33 and formally declared Jackson’s 
measures of enforcement null and void, this 
defiance was an empty one. None of the states 
to which South < ,'amlinu appealed hail replied 
favorably; the attempt at protecting minority 
interests by “peaceable secession” was post¬ 
poned until 1 HO 1. 

Webster’s second speech on the Foote Reso¬ 
lution was delivered January 20, 1830. It is 
reprinted here from Volume III of Webster’s 
Works (Boston, 1857). The South Carolina 
Ordinance of Nullification was passed Novem¬ 
ber 24, 1832. It was accompanied by an Ad¬ 
dress to the People of South Carolina and one 
to the People of the United Stares. It is the 
latter which is here reprinted; it is taken from 
the Journal of the Convention of the People 
of South Carolina (Columbia, 1833). 
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The Second Speech on the Foote Resolution, 1830 

BY DANIEL WEBSTER 


Sm, the human mind is so constituted, that the 
merits of both sides of a controversy appear very 
clear, and verv palpable, to those who respectively 
espouse them; and both sides usually grow dearer 
as the controversy advances* South Carolina sees 
uneomtmtnonality in* the tariff; she sees oppres¬ 
sion there also, and she sees danger. Pennsylvania, 
with a vision not less sharp, looks at the same 
tariff, and sees no such thing in it; she sees it all 
constitutional, all useful, all safe. The faith of 
South Carolina is strengthened by opposition, and 
she now not only sees, but nwircr, mat the tariff 
is palpably unconstitutional, oppressive, and dan¬ 
gerous; hue Pennsylvania, not to be behind her 
neighbors, and equally willing to strengthen her 
own faith by a eonfidgat asseveration, rcio/w, 
also, and gives to every warm affirmative of South 
Carolina, a plain, downright, Pennsylvania nega¬ 
tive. South Carolina, to show the strength and 
unity of her opinion, brings her assembly to a 
unanimity, within seven voices; Pennsylvania, not 
to be outdone in this respect any more titan in 
others, reduces her dissentient fraction to a single 
vote. Now, Sir, again, I ask the gentleman, What 
is to he done? Are these States both right? Is he 
bound to consider them both right? If not, which 
is in the wrong? or rather, which has the best right 
to decide? And if he, ami if 1, are not to know 
what the Constitution means, and what it is, till 
those two State legislatures, and the twenty-two 
others, shall agree in its construction, what have 
we sworn to, when we have sworn m maintain it? 
I was forcibly struck, Sir, with one reflection, as 
the gentleman went on in his speech. He quoted 
Mr. Madison’s resolutions, to prove that a State 
may interfere, in a case of deliberate, palpable, and 
dangerous exercise of a power not granted. The 
honorable member supposes the tariff law to be 
such an exercise of power; ami that consequently 
a case has arisen in which the State may, if it see 
fit, interfere by its own law. Now ir so happens, 
nevertheless, that Mr. Madison deems this same 
tariff law quite constitutional. Instead of a clear 
and palpable violation, it is, in his judgment, no 
violation at all. So that, while they use his author¬ 
ity for a h\ pothetieal case, they reject it in the 
\erv case before them. All this, Sir, shows the in* 
herenr futility, l had almost used a stronger word, 
of conceding this power of interference to the 
State, and then attempting to secure it from abuse 
by imposing qualifications of which the States 


themselves are to judge. One of two things is true; 
either the laws of the Union are beyond the dis¬ 
cretion and bevond the control of the States; or 
else we have no constitution of general govern¬ 
ment, and are thrust back again to the days of the 
Confederation. 

Let me here say. Sir, that if the gentleman’s doc¬ 
trine had been received and acted upon in New 
Kngland, in the rimes of the embargo and non- 
intercourse, we should probably not now have 
been here. The government would very likely 
have gone to pieces, and crumbled into dusr. No 
stronger case can ever arise than existed under 
those laws; no States can ever entertain a clearer 
conviction than the New Kngland States then en¬ 
tertained; and if they had been under the influence 
of that heresy of opinion, as l must call ir, which 
the honorable member espouses, this Union would, 
in all probability, have been scattered to the four 
winds. I ask the gentleman, therefore, to apply Ins 
principles to that case; l ask him to come birth 
and declare, whether, in his opinion, the New 
Kngland States would have been justified in inter¬ 
fering ro break up the embargo system under the 
conscientious opinions which they held upon it? 
Had they a rig I it to annul that law? Does he admit 
or deny? If what is thought palpably unconsti¬ 
tutional in South Carolina justifies that State in 
arresting the progress of the law, tell me whether 
that which was thought palpably unconstitutional 
also in Massachusetts would have justified her in 
doing the same thing. Sir, I deny the whole doc¬ 
trine. It has not a foot of ground in the Constitu¬ 
tion to stand on. No public man of reputation 
ever advanced if in Massachusetts in the warmest 
rimes, or could maintain himself upon it there at 
any time. 

I wish now. Sir, ro make a remark upon the 
Virginia resolutions of 1798. 1 cannot undertake to 
say how these resolutions were understood by 
those who passed them. Their language is not a 
little indefinite. In the case of the exercise by Con¬ 
gress* of a dangerous power not granted to them, 
the resolutions assert the right, on the part of the 
State, to interfere and arrest the progress of the 
evil. This is susceptible of more than one inter¬ 
pretation, It may mean no more than rhat the 
States may interfere by complaint and remon¬ 
strance, or by proposing ro the people an altera¬ 
tion of rhe Federal Constitution, 'This would all 
be quite unobjectionable* Or it may be that no 
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more is meant than to assert the general right of the whole truth must be told, the people brough 
revolution, as against all governments, in cases of it into existence, established it, and have hithertt 
intolerable oppression. This no one doubts, and supported it, for the verv purpose, amongst others 
this, in my opinion, is all that he who framed the of imposing certain salutary restraints on Stan 
resolutions could have meant by it; for I shall not sovereignties. The States cannot now make war 
readily believe that he was ever of opinion that a , they cannot contract alliances; they cannot make 
State, under the Constitution and in conformity each for itself, separate regulations of commerce 
with it, could, upon the ground of her own opin- they cannot lay imposts; they cannot coin money, 
ion of its unconstitutionality, however clear and If this Constitution, Sir, he the creature of State 
palpable she might think the case, annul a law of legislatures, it must be admitted that it has ot)« 
Congress, so far as it should operate on herself, by tamed a strange control over the volitions of fa 
her own legislative power. creators. 


T must now beg to ask, Sir, Whence is this sup¬ 
posed right of the States derived? Where do they 
find the power to interfere with the laws of the 
Union? Sir, the opinion which the honorable 
gentleman maintains is a notion founded in a total 
misapprehension, in my judgment, of the origin of 
this government^ and of the foundation on which 
it stands. I hold it to be a popular government, 
erected by the people; those who administer it, 
responsible to the people; and itself capable of be¬ 
ing amended and modified, just as the people may 
choose it should be-rit is as popular, just as truly 
emanating from the people, as the State govern¬ 
ments. It is created for one purpose; the State 
governments for another. It has its own powers; 
they have theirs. There is no more authority with 
them to arrest the operation of a law of Congress, 
than with Congress to arrest the operation of their 
laws. We are here to administer a Constitution, 
emanating immediately from the people, and 
trusted by them to our administration. It Is not 
the creature of the State governments. It is of no 
moment to the argument, that certain acts of the 
State legislatures are necessary to fill our seats in 
this body. That is not one of their original State 
powers, a part of the sovereignty of the State. It 
is a duty which the people, by the Constitution 
itself, have imposed on the State legislatures; and 
which they might have left to be performed ’else¬ 
where, if they had seen fit. So they have left the 
choice of President with electors; but all this does 
not affect the proposition that this whole govern¬ 
ment, President, Senate, and House of Representa¬ 
tives, is a popular government. It leaves it still all 
its popular character. The governor of a State 
(m some of the States) is chosen, not directly bv 
the people, but by those who are chosen by the 
people for the purpose of performing, among 
other duties, that of electing a governor. Is the 
government of the State, on that account, not a 
popular government? This government, Sir, is the 
independent offspring of the popular will. It is not 
the creature of State legislatures; nay, more, if 


The people, then, Sir, erected this government 
They gave it a Constitution, and in that Consti¬ 
tution they have enumerated die powers which 
they bestow tin it. They have made it a limited 
government. I hey have defined its authority. 
They have restrained it ro the exercise of such 
powers as are granted; and all others, they de¬ 
clare, are reserved to the States or the people. But, 
Sir, they have not stopped fie re. If they hud, they 
would have accomplished hut half their work. No 
definition can be so clear, as to avoid possibility 
of doubt; no limitation so precise, as to exclude all 
uncertainty. \\ ho, then, shall construe this grant 
of chty people? Who shall interpret their will, 
where it may be supposed they have left it doubt¬ 
ful? With whom do they repose this ultimate right 
of deciding on the powers of the government? Sir, 
they haw settled, alt this in the fullest manner. 

I hey have left it with the government itself, in 
its appropriate branches. Sir, the verv chief end, 
the main design, for which the whole Constitution 
was framed and adopted, was to establish a govern¬ 
ment that should not be obliged to act through 
State agency,pm depend on State opinion and State 
discretion. I he people had had quite enough of 
that kind of government under the Confetlcration. 
Under that system, the legal action, the applica¬ 
tion of law to individuals, belonged exclusively to 
the States. Congress could only recommend; their 
acts were nor of binding force, till the States had 
adopted and sanctioned them. Are we in that con¬ 
dition stillr Are we yet at the mercy of State 
discretion and State construction? Sir, if we are, 
then vain will be our attempt ro maintain the Qm- 
stitutiory under winch we sir. 

But, Sir, the people have wisely provided, in the 
Constitution itself, a proper, suitable inode and 
tribunal for settling question* of constitutional 
law. I here are in the Constitution grants of pow- 
ers to Congress, and restrictions on these powers. 

* here are, also, prohibitions on die States, Some 
authority must, therefore, necessarily exist, having 
the ultimate jurisdiction ro fix and ascertain the in¬ 
terpretation of these grants, restrictions, and pro- 
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hibithm. The Consttrutiem has itself pointed out, 
ordained* and established that authority. I low has 
it accomplished this great and essential end? By 
declaring* Sir* that "the Constitution, and the laws 
of the United States made in pursuance thereof , 
shall he the supreme hm of the land , any thing in 
the constitution or Lnvs of any State to the con - 
trary notwithstanding"" 

This* Sir* was the first great step* By this the 
supremacy of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States is declared. 'The people so will it* 
No State law is to Ik* valid which comes in con¬ 
flict with the Constitution* or any law of the 
United Stares passed in pursuance of it. But who 
shall deckle tltis question of interference? To 
whom lies the last appeal? Hus, Sir* the Constitu¬ 
tion itself decides* also, by declaring* "that the ju¬ 
dicial ptmer shall extend to all cases arising under 
the Constitution and taws of the United States"' 
These two provisions cover the whole ground. 
They are* in troth* the keystone of the arch! With 
these it is a government; without them it is a con¬ 
federation* In pursuance of these dear and express 
provisions* Congress established* at its very first 
session* in the judicial act* a mode for carrying 
them it no full effect* anti for bringing all ques¬ 
tions of constitutional power to the final decision 
of the Supreme Court. It then, Sir* became a gov¬ 
ernment. It then had the means of self protection; 
and bur for this* if would* in all probability, have 
been now among things which are pasr. Having 
constituted the government, and declared its pow¬ 
ers* the people haw further said, that* since some¬ 
body must decide on the extent of these powers* 
the government shall itself decide; subject, always, 
like other popular governments* to its responsibil¬ 
ity to the people. And now* Sir* I repeat, how is 
it that a State legislature act pares any power to 
interfere? Wlto* or what, gives them the right to 
say to the people, “We, who are your agents and 
servants for one purpose* will undertake to de¬ 
cide* that your other agents and servants, ap¬ 
pointed by you for another purpose, have tran¬ 
scended rite authority you gave them! 0 The reply 
would he, I think, nor impertinent,—“Who made 
you a judge aver another's servants? 4 To their own 
masters they stand or fall* 11 

Sir, I deny this power of State legislatures alto¬ 
gether. It cannot statu! rite test or examination. 
Gentlemen may say, that* in an extreme case, a 
State government might protect the people from 
intolerable oppression. Sir* in such a case* the peo¬ 
ple might protcer themselves, wirlumr the aid of 
the State governments. Such a case warrants revo¬ 
lution. It must make* when it comes* a law for 
itself, A nullifying act of a State legislature ean- 
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not alter the case, nor make resistance any more 
lawful. In maintaining these sentiments, Sir, I am 
but asserting the rights of the people. I state what 
the}’ have declared* and insist on their right to 
declare it. They have chosen to repose this power 
in the general government* and I think it my duty 
to support it, like other constitutional pow ers. 

For myself, Sir, I do not admit the competency 
of South Carolina, or any other State, to prescribe 
mv constitutional duty;* or to settle between me 
and the people* the validity of laws of Congress, 
for which I have voted. I decline her umpirage, t 
have not sworn to support the Constitution ac¬ 
cording to her construction of its clauses. I have 
not stipulated, by my oath of office or otherwise, 
to come under any responsibility, except to the 
people, and those whom they have appointed to 
pass upon the question, whether laws, supported 
by mv votes, conform to the Constitution of the 
country. And, Sir, if we look to the general nature 
of the case, could any thing have been more pre¬ 
posterous, than to make a government for the 
w hole Union, and yet leave its powers subject, not 
to one interpretation, but to thirteen or twenty- 
four interpretations? Instead of one tribunal, estab¬ 
lished by all, responsible to all, with power to de¬ 
cide for all, shall constitutional questions be left 
to four-and-rwenry popular bodies, each at liberty 
to decide for itself, and none bound to respect the 
decisions of others; and each at liberry, too, to 
give a new construction on every new election of 
its own members? Would any thing, with such a 
principle in it, or rather wurh such a destitution of 
all principle, he flt to be called a government? No, 
Sir. It should not be denominated a Constitution. 
It should be called, rather, a collection of topics 
for evcrlasring controversy; heads of debate for a 
disputatious people. It would not be a government. 
It would not be adequate ro any practical good, 
or flt for any country to live under. 

To avoid all possibility of being misunderstood, 
allow me ro repeat again, in the fullest manner, 
that I claim no powers for the government by 
forced or unfair construction. I admit that it is a 
government of strictly limited powers; of enu¬ 
merated, specified, and* particularized powers; and 
that whatsoever is not granted, is withheld. But 
notwithstanding all this, and however rhe grant of 
powers may be expressed, its limit and extent may 
yet, in some cases, admit of doubt; and the general 
government would be good for nothing, ir would 
be incapable of long existing, if some mode had 
not been provided in which rhose doubts, as they 
should arise, might be peaceably, but authorita¬ 
tively, solved. 

And now, Mr. President, let me run the honor- 
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able gentleman’s doctrine a little into its practical 
application. Let us look at his probable modus 
operands If a thing can be done, an ingenious man 
can tell how it is to be done, and I wish to be in¬ 
formed how this State interference is to be put in 

f )ractice, without violence, bloodshed, and rebel- 
ion. We will take the existing case of the tariff 
law. South Carolina is said to have made up her 
opinion upon it. If we do not repeal it (as we 
probably shall not), she will then apply to the case 
the remedy of her doctrine. She will, we must sup¬ 
pose, pass a law of her legislature, declaring the 
several acts of Congress, usually called the tariff 
laws, null and void, so far as tfiey respect South 
Carolina, or the citizens thereof. So far, all is a 
paper transaction, and easy enough. But the col¬ 
lector at Charleston is collecting the duties im¬ 
posed by these tariff laws. He, therefore, must be 
stopped. The collector will seize the goods if the 
tariff duties are not paid. The State authorities 
will undertake their rescue, the marshal, with his 
posse, will come to the collectors aid, and here the 
contest begins. The militia of the State will be 
called out to sustain the nullifying act. ‘They will 
march. Sir, under a very gallant leader; for I be¬ 
lieve the honorable member himself commands 
the militia of that part of the State. I le will raise 
the NfuaFViNo act on his standard, and spread 
it out as his banner! It will have a preamble, set¬ 
ting forth, that the tariff laws are palpable, de¬ 
liberate, and dangerous violations of the Constitu¬ 
tion! He will proceed, with this banner Hying, 
to the custom-house in Charleston, 

‘‘All the while, 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds.” 

Arrived at the custom-house, he will tell the col¬ 
lector rhat he must collect no more duties under 
any of rhe tariff laws. This he will he somewhat 
puzzled to say, by the way, with a grave counte¬ 
nance, considering what hand South Carolina her¬ 
self had in that of 1816. But, Sir, the collector 
would nor, probably, desist, at his bidding. He 
would show him rhe law of Congress, the treasury" 
instruction, and his own oath of office. He would 
say, he should perform his duty, come what come 
miglir. 

Here would ensue a pause; for they say that a 
certain stillness precedes the tempest.* The trum- 
perer would hold his breath awhile, and before all 
this military array should fall on the custom¬ 
house, collector, clerks, and all, ir is very probable 
some of rhose composing it would request of their 
gallant commander-in-chief to be informed a little 
upon the point of law; for they have, doubtless, a 
just respect for his opinions as a lawyer, as well 


as for his bravery as a soldier. They know he has 
read Bhieksrone and the Comttrntton, as well as 
Turenne and Yattham They would ask him, there¬ 
fore, something concerning their rights in this mat¬ 
ter. They would inquire, whether ir was nor some¬ 
what dangerous to resist a law of the United 
States, What would he the nature of their offence, 
they would wish to learn, if they, by military 
force and array, resisted rite execution in Carolina 
of a law of the United Stales, and it should turn 
out, after all, rhar the law -uxtv i*mmhntmnal? He 
would answer, of course, ‘Treason, No lawyer 
could give any other answer, John Fries, he would 
tell them, hail learned that, some yearn ago. I low, 
then, they would ask, do you propose to defend 
us? We are not afraid of bullets, but treason has 
a way of taking people off that we do not much 
relish, I low do yon propose to defend us? “Look 
at my floating banner,” he would reply ; ‘Nee there 
the twilit yin# hnv?" Is it your opinion* gallant 
commander, they would then say, that, if we 
should he indicted for treason, that same floating 
banner of yours would nuke a good plea in bar? 
“South Carolina is a sovereign State, he would 
reply. That is true; Inti would the judge admit our 
plea? 41 These tariff laws,” lie would repeat* “are 
unconstitutional* palpably, deliberately* danger¬ 
ously.” That may all be so; but if the tribunal 
should not happen in lie of that opinion, shall we 
swing for iff We are ready fo die for our country, 
bur it is rather m awkward business, this dying 
without touching the ground 1 After all, that*is a 
sort of hemp tat worse fluii any part of the tariff. 

Mr* President* the honorable gentleman would 
be in a dilemma, like that of another great gen¬ 
eral. lie would have a knot before him which he 
could nor mute. He must cut it with his sword. 
He must say to his followers, “IMVnd yourselves 
with your bayonets”; ami this is war*—-civil 
war. 

Direct collision, therefore* between force and 

force, is the unavoidable result of that remedy for 
the revision of oneomutuunnal laws which the 
gentleman contends lor. fr must happen in the 
very first case to which if k applied. Is not this 
the plain result ? To resist by force the execution of 
a law, generally, is treason*, Can the courts of the 
United States take notice of the indulgence of a 
State to commit ftwtvoiff The common saying, 
that a State c.innof commit treason herself, is noth¬ 
ing to the purpose, C !,m stir authorize others to do 
it? If John Tries bad produced an act of Penn¬ 
sylvania, annulling the law «»f Congress, would it 
have helped bis case 5 'Talk about it as we will, 
these doctrines go the length of revolution. They 
are incompatible with any peaceable administra- 
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turn of the government. They lead directly to 
disunion and civil commotion; and therefore it is, 
that at their commencement, when they are first 
found to he maintained by respectable men, and 
in a tangible form, 1 enter my public protest 
against them all. 

The honorable gentleman argues, that if this 
government be the sole judge of the extent of its 
own powers, whether that right of judging be in 
Congress or the Supreme Court, it equally sub¬ 
verts State sovereignty. This the gentleman sees, 
or thinks he sees, although he cannot perceive how 
the right of judging, in this matter, it left to the 
exercise of State legislatures, has any tendency to 
subvert the government of the Union. I he gentle¬ 
man's opinion inav he, that the right ought not ro 
have been lodged with the general government; 
he may like better such a constitution as we should 
have under the right of State interference; but I 
ask him to meet me on the plain matter ol tact. I 
ask him to meet me on the Constitution itself. I ask 
hint if the power is not found there, clearly and 
visibly found there? 

But, Sif, what is this danger, and what are the 

grounds of it? Let it he remembered, that the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States is not unalterable. Ir 
is to continue in its present form no longer rhan 
the people who established it shall choose to con¬ 
tinue it. If they shall become convinced that they 
have made an injudicious or inexpedient partition 
and distribution of power between the State gov¬ 
ernments and the general government, they can 
alter that distribution at will. 

If any thing be found in the national Constttu- 
tion, either bv original provision or subsequent 
interpretation' which ought not to he in ir, the 
people know how to get ritl of it. If any construc¬ 
tion, unacceptable to them, he established, so as 
to become practically a part of rhe Constitution, 
they will amend ir, at”their own sovereign pleasure. 
H u t while rhe people choose to maintain it as it 
is, while they are satisfied with it, and refuse ro 
change it, who has given, or who can give, to the 
State legislatures a right to alrer ir, either by inter¬ 
ference, consrrucrion, or otherwise? Cennemcn 
do not seem to recollect that the people have any 
power ro do any thing for themselves. They im¬ 
agine there is no safety for them, any longer than 
they are under the dose guardianship of the State 
legislatures. Sir, the people have not trusted their 
safety, in regard to rhe general Constitution, to 
these hands. They have required other security, 
and taken other bonds. They have chosen to trust 
rhemselves, first, to the plain words of the instru¬ 
ment, and to such construction as the government 
thentsdves, in doubtful cases, should put on their 


own powers, under their oaths of office, and sub¬ 
ject to their responsibility to them; just as the 
people of a State trust their own State govern¬ 
ments with a similar power. Secondly, they have 
reposed their trust in the efficacy of frequent elec¬ 
tions, and in their own power to remove their own 
servants and agents whenever they see cause. 
Thirdly, they have reposed trust in the judicial 
power,' which, in order that it might be trust¬ 
worthy, they have made as respectable, as disin¬ 
terested, and as independent as was practicable. 
Fourthly, they have seen fit to rely, in case of 
necessity, or high expediency, on their known and 
admitted power to alter or amend the Constitu¬ 
tion, peaceably and quietly, whenever experience 
shall point out defects or imperfections. And, fi¬ 
nally, the people of the United States have at no 
rime, in no wav, directly or indirectly, authorized 
any State legislature to construe or interpret their 
high instrument of government; much less, to in¬ 
terfere, by their own power, to arrest its course 
and operation. 

If, Sir, the people in these respects had done 
otherwise than they have done, their constitution 
could neither have' been preserved, nor would it 
have been worth preserving. And if its plain pro¬ 
visions shall now he disregarded, and these new 
doctrines interpolated in it, ir will become as feeble 
and helpless a being as irs enemies, whether early 
or more recent, could possibly desire. It will exist 
in every Stare but as a poor dependent on State 
permission. It musr borrow leave to be; and will 
he, no longer than Srate pleasure, or State discre¬ 
tion, sees fir to grant rhe indulgence, and to pro¬ 
long irs poor existence. 

Bur, Sir, although there arc fears, there are 
hopes also. The people have preserved this, their 
own chosen Constitution, for forty years, and 
have seen their happiness, prosperity, and renown 
grow with its growth, and strengthen with its 
strength. They arc now, generally, strongly at¬ 
tached ro it. Overthrown by direct assault, it can¬ 
not be; evaded, undermined, nuixiiukd, it will not 
he, if wc, and those who shall succeed us here, as 
agents and representatives of the people, shall 
conscientiously and vigilantly discharge the two 
great branches of our public trust, faithfully to 
preserve, and wisely to administer it. 

Mr. President, I have thus stated the reasons of 
my dissent to rhe doctrines which have been ad¬ 
vanced and maintained. I am conscious of having 
detained you and the Senate much too long. I 
was drawn into the debate with no previous de¬ 
liberation, such as is suited to the discussion of so 
grave and important a subject. But it is a subject 
of which my heart is full, and I have not been 
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willing to suppress the utterance of its spontaneous 
sentiments. I cannot, even now, persuade myself 
to relinquish it, without expressing once more my 
deep conviction, that, since it respects nothing less 
than the Union of the States, it is of most vital and 
essential importance to the public happiness. I pro¬ 
fess, Sir, in my career hitherto, to have kept stead¬ 
ily in view the prosperity and honor of the whole 
country, and the preservation of our Federal 
Union. It is to that Union we owe our .safety at 
home, and our consideration and dignity abroad. 
It is to that Union that we are chiefly indebted 
for whatever makes us most proud of our coun¬ 
try. That Union we reached only by the discipline 
of our virtues in the severe school of adversity. 
It had its origin in the necessities of disordered 
finance, prostrate commerce, and ruined credit. 
Under its benign influences, these great interests 
immediately awoke, as from the dead, and sprang 
forth with newness of life. Every year of its dura¬ 
tion has teemed with fresh proofs of its utility and 
its blessings; and although our territory has 
stretched out wider and wider, and our popula¬ 
tion spread farther and farther, they have not out¬ 
run its protection or its benefits. It has been to us 
all a copious fountain of national, social, and per¬ 
sonal happiness. 1 

I have not allowed myself. Sir, to look beyond 
the Union, to see what might lie hidden in the 
dark recess behind. I have not coolly weighed the 
chances of preserving liberty when the bonds 
that unite us together shall be broken asunder. I 
have not accustomed myself to hang over the 
precipice of disunion, to see whether, with my 


short sight, I can fathom the depth of the abyss 
below; nor could I regard him as a safe counsellor 
in the affairs of this government, whose thoughts 
should lie mainly bent on considering, not how the 
Union may be best preserved, but how tolerable 
might be the condition of the people when it 
should be broken up and destroyed. While the 
Union lasts, we have high, exciting, gratifying 
prospects spread out before us, for us and mir chil¬ 
dren. Beyond that I seek not to penetrate the veil. 
God grant that in my day, at least, that curtain 
may not rise! God grant that on mv vision never 
may be opened what lies behind! When my eves 
shall be turned to behold for the last time the sun 
in heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken 
and dishonored fragments of a once glorious 
Union; on States dissevered, discordant, belliger¬ 
ent; on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, 
it may be, in fraternal blood! Let their last feeble 
and lingering glance rather behold the gorgeous 
ensign of the republic, now Known and honored 
throughout the earth, still full high advanced, its 
arms and trophies streaming in their original lustre, 
not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single srar 
obscured, hearing for its motto, no such miserable 
interrogarory as "What is all this worth?” nor 
those other words of delusion and folly, “Liberty 
first and Union afterwards”; but everywhere, 
spread all over in characters of living light, blaz¬ 
ing on all its ample folds, as they float over the 
sea and over the laud, and in every wind under 
the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to * 
every true American heart. Liberty ami Union, 
now and for ever, one and inseparable! 


Address to the People of the United States on the 
bouth Carolina Ordinance of Nullification, /H32 


To the People of Massachusetts, Virginia, New 
York, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Mary¬ 
land, Connecticut, Vermont, New Hamp¬ 
shire, Maine, New Jersey, Georgia, Dela¬ 
ware Rhode Island, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, 
Alabama and Missouri. 


within the limits of this Start*; and for the purpose 
of carrying this declaration into full and complete 
effect, we have invested the Legislature with am¬ 
ple powers, and made it the duty of all the func- 
ttonaries and all the citimis of the State, on their 
allegiance, to co-operate in enforcing the aforesaid 
declaration. 


We, the People of South Carolina, asseml 
m Convention, have solemnly and deliberately 
clared, in our paramount sovereign capacity: 
the act qf Congress approved the 19th day 
May 1828, and the act approved the 14th J 
1832, altering and amending the several acts 
posing duties on imports, are unconstitutional, 
therefore, absolutely void, and of no binding fc 


In resorting to this important measure, to which 
we have been impelled by the most sacred of all 
duties which a free people can owe, either to the 
memory of their ancestors or to the claims of 
their posterity, we feel that it is due to the inti¬ 
mate political relation which exists between South 
Uaioiina and the other States of this confederacy, 
that we should present a clear and distinct exposi¬ 
tion of the principles cm which we have acted. 
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and of the causes by which we have been reluc- 
tantlv constrained to assume this attitude of sover- 
eign resistance in relation to the usurpations of the 
Federal Government. 

For this purpose, it will be necessary to state, 
briefly, what we conceive to be the relation cre¬ 
ated by the Federal Constitution, between the 
States and the General Government; and also 
what we conceive to be the true character and 
practical operation of the system of protecting 
duties, as it effects our rights, our interests and 

our liberties. . , 

We hold then, that on their separation from tne 
Crown of Great Britain, the several Colonies be¬ 
came free and independent States, each enjoying 
the separate and independent right of self govern¬ 
ment; and that no authority can be exercised over 
them or within their limits, but by their consent, 
respectively given as States. It is equally true, that 
the Constitution of the United States is a compact 
formed between the several States, acting as sov¬ 
ereign communities; that the government created 
by it is a joint agency of the States, appointed 
to execute the powers enumerated and granted y 
that instrument; that all its acts not intentional y 
authorised are of themselves essentially null and 
void, and that the States have the right, m the same 
sovereign capacity in which they adopted the 
Federal Constitution, to pronounce, m the last re¬ 
sort, authoritative judgment on the usurpations or 
the Federal Government; and to adopt such meas¬ 
ures as they may deem necessary and expedient to 
arrest the operation of the unconstitutional acts or 
that Government, within their respective limits. 
Such we deem to be the inherent rights of the 
States—-rights, in the very nature of things, abso¬ 
lutely inseparable from sovereignty. Nor is the 
duty of a State, to arrest an unconstitutional and 
oppressive act of the Federal Government less 
imperative, than the right is incontestible. Each 
State, by ratifying the Federal Constitution, and 
becoming a member of the confederacy, con¬ 
tracted an obligation to “protect and defend that 
instrument, as well by resisting the usurpations of 
the Federal Government, as by sustaining that 
government in the exercise of the powers actually 
conferred upon it. And the obligation of the oath 
which is imposed, under the Constitution, on every 
functionary of the States, to “preserve, protect, 
and defend” the Federal Constitution, as clearly 
comprehends the duty of protecting and defend¬ 
ing it against the usurpations of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, as that of protecting and defending it 
against violation in any other form or from any 

other quarter. . , ~ 

It is true, that in ratifying the Federal Consti¬ 


tution, the States placed a large and important 
portion of the rights of their citizens under the 
joint protection of all the States, with a view to 
their more effectual security; but it is not less true 
that they reserved a portion still larger and not 
less important under their own immediate guardi¬ 
anship, and in relation to which their original obli¬ 
gation to protect their citizens, from whatever 
quarter assailed, remains unchanged and undimin¬ 
ished. 

But clear and undoubted as we regard the right, 
and sacred as we regard the duty of the States to 
interpose their -sovereign power for the purpose 
of protecting their citizens from the unconstitu¬ 
tional and oppressive acts of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, yet we are as clearly of the opinion that 
nothing short of that high moral and political ne¬ 
cessity, which results from acts of usurpation, sub¬ 
versive of the rights and liberties of the people, 
should induce a member of this confederacy to 
resort to this interposition. Such however, is the 
melancholy and painful necessity under which we 
have declared the acts of Congress imposing pro¬ 
tecting duties, null and void within the limits of 
South Carolina. The spirit and the principles 
which animated vour ancestors and ours in the 
councils and in the fields of their common glory, 
forbid us to submit any longer to a system of Leg¬ 
islation now become the established policy of the 
Federal Government, by which we are reduced 
to a condition of colonial vassalage, in all its as¬ 
pects more oppressive and intolerable than that 
from which our common ancestors relieved them¬ 
selves by the war of the revolution. There is^ no 
right which enters more essentially into a just 
conception of liberty, than that of the free and 
unrestricted use of the productions of our indus¬ 
try wherever they can be most advantageously 
exchanged, whether in foreign or domestic mar¬ 
kets. South Carolina produces, almost exclusively, 
agricultural staples, which derive their principal 
value from the demand for them in foreign coun¬ 
tries. Under these circumstances, her natural mar¬ 
kets are abroad; and restrictive duties imposed 
upon her intercourse with those markets, diminish 
the exchangeable value of her productions very 
nearly to the full extent of those duties. 

Under ^system of free trade, the aggregate crop 
of South Carolina could be exchanged for a larger 
quantity of manufactures, by at least one third, 
than it can be now exchanged for under the pro- 
•tecting system. It is no less evident, that the value 
of that crop is diminished by the protecting sys¬ 
tem very nearly, if not precisely, to the extent that 
the aggregate quantity of manufactures which can 
be obtained for it, is diminished. It is, indeed, 
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strictly philosophically true, that the quantity of 
consumable commodities which can be obtained 
for the cotton and rice annually produced by the 
industry of the State, is the precise measure of 
their aggregate value. But for the prevalent and 
habitual error of confounding the money price 
with the exchangeable value of our agricultural 
staples these propositions would be regarded as 
self evident. If the protecting duties were repealed, 
one hundred bales of cotton or one hundred bar¬ 
rels of rice would purchase as large a quantity of 
manufactures, as one hundred and fifty will now 
purchase. The annual income of the State, its 
means of purchasing and consuming the neces¬ 
saries and comforts and luxuries of life, would he 
increased in a corresponding degree. 

Almost the entire crop of South Carolina, 
amounting annually to more than six millions of 
dollars, is ultimately exchanged either for foreign 
manufactures, subject to protecting duties, or for 
similar domestic manufactures. The natural value 
of the crop would be all the manufactures which 
we could obtain for it, under a system of unre¬ 
stricted commerce. The artificial value, produced 
by the unjust and unconstitutional Legislation of 
Congress, is only such part of those manufactures 
as will remain after paying a duty of fifty per 
cent ro the Government, or, to speak with more 
precision, to the Northern manufacturers. To 
make this obvious ro the humblest comprehension, 
let it be supposed that the whole of the present 
crop should be exchanged, by the planters them¬ 
selves, for those foreign manufactures, for which 
it is destined, by the inevitable course of rrade, to 
be ultimately exchanged, either by themselves or 
their agents. Let it be also assumed, in conform¬ 
ity with the facts of the case, that New Jersey, 
for example, produces, of the very same descrip¬ 
tion of manufactures, a quantity equal to that 
which is purchased by the cotton crop of South 
Carolina. We have, then, two States of the same 
confederacy, bound to bear an equal share of the 
burthens, and entitled to enjoy an equal share 
of the benefits of the common government, with 
precisely the same quantity of productions, of the 
same quality and kind, produced by their lawful 
industry. We appeal to your candor, and to your 
sense of justice, ro say whether South Carolina has 
not a title as sacred and indefeasable, ro the full 
and undiminished enjoyment of these productions * 
of her industry, acquired by the combined opera¬ 
tions of agriculture and commerce, as New Jersey 
can have to the like enjoymenr of similar produc¬ 
tions of her industry, acquired by the process of 
manufacture? Upon no principle of human reason 
or justice, can any discrimination be drawn be- 
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tween the titles of South Carolina and New Jersev 
to these productions of their capital and labor 
Yet what is the discrimination acruaiiv made by 
the unjust, unconstitutional and partial LeglsIaL. 
tion of Congress? A duty, on m average, oCfif tv 
per cent, is imposed upon the productions of South 
Carolina, while no duty at all is imposed upon the 
similar productions of New Jersey! 'The inevitable 
result is, that the manufactures thus lawfully ac¬ 
quired by the honest industry of South Carolina 
are worth, annually, three millions of dollars less 
to her citizens than the very saute quantity 0 f 
the very same description of manufactures are 
worth to the citizens of New Jersey—a difference 
of value produced exclusively by the operation of 
the protecting system. . . . ' m * 

Having now presented, for the consideration of 
the Federal Government and our confederate 
States, the fixed and final determination of this 
State, in relation to the profeeling system, it re¬ 
mains for us to submit a plan of taxation, in which 
we would be willing to acquiesce, in a spirit of 
liberal concession, provided we are met in due 
time, and in a becoming spirit, by rhe States in¬ 
terested in the protection of manufactures. 

We believe, that upon every just and equitable 
principle of taxation, the whole list of protected 
articles should be imported free of all duty, and 
that the revenue tic rived (rum import tiuries, 
should be raised exclusively from rhe unprotected 
articles; or that whenever a duty is imposed upon 
protected articles imported, an excise duty of rhe 
same rare, should be imposed upon all similar ar¬ 
ticles, manufactured in the United States. This 
would be as near an approach ro perfect equality 
as could possibly be made, in a system of indirect: 
taxation. No substantial reason tun be given for 
subjecting manufactures obtained from abroad, in 
exchange for the productions of South Carolina, 
to the smallest duty, cum for revenue, which 
would not show that similar manufactures made 
in the Untied States, should be subject to the very 
same rate of duty. The former, nor less than the 
latter, are, to every rational intent, the productions 
of domestic industry, ami the mode of acquiring 
the one, is as lawful and more conducive to the 
public prosperity, than that of acquiring the other. 

But we arc willing to make a large offering to 
preserve tiny Union; and w»rh a distinct declara¬ 
tion that it is a concession on our part, we will 
consent that the same rate of duty may be imposed 
upon the protected an teles that shall be imposed 
upon the unprotected, provided that no more rev¬ 
enue be raised than is necessary to meet the de¬ 
mands of the Government for (institutional 
purposes; and provided* also, that a duty* substan- 
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thliy uniform, be imposed upon all foreign im¬ 
ports* 

Ir is obvious, that even under this arrangement, 
the manufacturing States would have a decided 
advantage over the planting States. For it is de¬ 
monstrably evident that, as communities, the 
manufacturing States would bear no part of the 
burthens of Federal Taxation, so far as the reve¬ 
nue should be derived from protected articles; 
The earnestness with which their representatives 
seek to increase the duties on these articles, is con¬ 
clusive proof that those duties are bounties, and 
not burthens, to their constituents. As at least 
two-thirds of the federal revenue would he raised 
from protected articles, under the proposed modi¬ 
fication of the Tariff, the inanufacturing States 
would be entirely exempted from all participation 
in that proportion of the public burthens. 

Under these circumstances, we cannot permit 
ourselves to believe, for a moment, that in a crisis 
marked by such portentous and fearful omens, 
those States can hesitate in acceding to this ar¬ 
rangement, when they perceive that it will he the 
means, and possible the only means, of restoi ing 
the broken harmony of this great confederacy. 
They, most assuredly, have the strongest of hu¬ 
man inducements, aside from all considerations of 
justice, to adjust this controversy, without push¬ 
ing it to extremities. I his can he accomplished 
only by the proposed modification of the I arifF, 
or by the call of a general Convention of ail the 
Stares. If South Carolina should he driven out of 
the Union, all the other planting States, and some 
of the Western Stares, would follow by an almost 
absolute necessity. Can it be believed that Georgia, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and even Kentucky, would 
continue to pay a tribute of fifty per cent, upon 
their consumption, to the Northern States, foi the 
privilege of being united to them, when they could 
receive all their supplies through the ports of 
South Carolina, without paying a single cent of 

tribute? ... 

The separation of South Carolina would in¬ 
evitably produce a general dissolution of the 
Union; and as a necessary consequence, the pro¬ 


tecting system, with all its pecuniary bounties to 
the Northern States, and its pecuniary burthens 
upon the Southern States, would be utterly over¬ 
thrown and demolished, involving the ruin of 
thousands and hundreds of thousands in the manu¬ 
facturing States. 

By these powerful considerations connected 
with their own pecuniary interests, we beseech 
them to pause and contemplate the disastrous con¬ 
sequences which will certainly result from an ob¬ 
stinate perseverance on their part, in maintaining 
the protecting system. With them, it is a question 
merely of pecuniary interest, connected with no 
shadow of right, and involving no principle of 
liberty. With us, it is a question involving our 
most sacred rights—those very rights which our 
common ancestors left to us as a common inheri¬ 
tance, purchased by their common toils, and con¬ 
secrated by their blood. It is a question of liberty 
on the one hand, and slavery on the other. If we 
submit to this system of unconstitutional oppres¬ 
sion, we shall voluntarily sink into slavery, and 
transmit that ignominious inheritance to our chil¬ 
dren. We will not, we cannot, we dare not, submit 
to this degradation; and our resolve is fixed and 
unalterable, that a protecting tariff shall be no 
longer enforced within the limits of South Caro¬ 
lina We stand upon the principles of everlasting 
justice, and no human power shall drive us from 

our position. . 

We have not the slightest apprehension that 
the General Government will attempt to force 
this system upon us by military power. We have 
warned our brethren of the consequences of such 
an attempt.—But if, notwithstanding, such a 
course of madness should be pursued, we here 
solemnly declare, that this system of oppression 
shall never prevail in South Carolina, until none 
but slaves are left to submit to it. We would m- 
finitely prefer that the territory of the State should 
be the cemetery of freemen, than the habitation 
of slaves. Actuated by these principles, and ani¬ 
mated by these sentiments, we will cling to the 
pillars of the temple of our liberties, and if it must 
fall, we will perish amidst the ruins. 


THE SECOND BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tm-. second Hank ok the United States had 
been chartered for twenty years in 1816. After 
an unfortunate start, the bank achieved a de¬ 
gree of business success and at the same tune 
began to make enemies. Its privileges, its prac- 


tice of enforcing specie payment by the pres¬ 
entation of local banknotes for redemption, 
and the suspicion of political activity by some 
of its branches all created hostility, particu¬ 
larly in the West and South. Opposition to a 
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national bank was a key tenet of Jeffersonian 
Democracy—although it was a Democratic 
administration which had granted the Second 
Bank’s charter—and distrust of all paper 
money was present and active in the very areas 
which had least specie as a basis for currency. 
Personal losses through bank failures and 
worthless banknotes may have been behind the 
opposition of certain congressional leaders; 
also, the support won by the Jacksonians' 
struggle against the bank from urban artisans' 
and workingmen of the East rested on so sim¬ 
ple a fact as the experience of being paid in 
money that could not be spent except at a dis¬ 
count. In any event, the opponents of the bank 
were frequently “hard money” men. 

Whatever the reasoning Andrew Jackson 
followed, his first message to Congress in iK:y 
had suggested that it consider the propriety of 
renewing the bank charter, since both the ex¬ 
pediency and the Constitutionality of the in¬ 
stitution were in doubt. The bank’s supporters 
considered this a challenge. They took up the 
gage by assigning the pertinent portion of the 
President’s message to a Senate committee, 
which made a favorable report that was spread 
broadcast by friends of the bank. 

On the second of February, 1X31, Senator 
Thomas Hart Benton ( 17K2-1X5B) of Missouri 
attacked nor only the Second Bank of the 
United States but the whole system of main¬ 
taining a connection between the Federal gov¬ 
ernment and any bank of issue. Benton asked 
leave to introduce a resolution denying re¬ 
newal of the bank’s charter and presented the 
Jacksonians’ case against the bank. He began 
his speech in support of that resolution by re¬ 
buking those who declared discussion prema¬ 
ture, since the bank’s twenty-year charter had 
five years still to run. The bank’s friends did 
not consider favorable discussion premature, 
for they had already given wide distribution 
to the favorable report of the Senate commit¬ 
tee, a reporr which the Senate itself had not 
had time to debate or accept. This in itself 
proved how little time remained; proponents 
of the hank meant to force renewal of the 
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charter before the people could be aroused to 
the issue. Benton then proceeded to the attack; 
if the bank’s stockholders declared themselves 
injured by the loss of the charter, they would 
merely he demonstrating how all privileged 
persons tend “to mistake privilege for right.” 
But it was the power of the bank that roused 
Benton’s real wrath. As custodian of govern¬ 
ment funds, the bank had free use of federal 
balances; the Federal government was, in ef¬ 
fect, its partner, lending it a profitable prestige. 
Since its notes alone were legally receivable in 
payment for United States property and debts, 
any banknotes it refuse*! to accept ar par could 
be excluded from such payment -an impor¬ 
tant matter at a titue w hen the United States 
was selling millions of acres of land each year. 
The Bank of the United States, in face, could 
and did exclude the mites of Southern and 
Western hanks from circulation even while its 
demands drained specie from those sections. 
It was empowered to hold real estate and had 
become a great landowner. By reason of its 
corporate privileges, the hank as landlord 
could evade state laws against land monopoly 
through entails; furthermore, those privileges 
enabled its numerous foreign stockholders to 
evade stare taxation and state laws regulating 
land tenure. 

Even worse than these oppressions, actual 
and potential, was the character of the charter, 
by which the bank was cxemprcil from prose¬ 
cution for violation of the the charter unless 
the President or Congress consented to such 
action a fair sufficient to put the bank in 
polities and keep it there. Further, the bank 
was a monopoly, for Congress had renounced 
the right to charier another bank, thus copyring 
a privilege given the Bank of England in the 
reign of Queen Anne “when a Tory Queen, a 
Tory Ministry and a lory Parliament , - - 
were ruling and riding over the prostrate lib¬ 
erties of England." 

Benton turned from monopoly ro the Con¬ 
stitution to support the contention that the 
Federal government should give tut counte¬ 
nance to paper money: specie was the median! 
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of exchange proper to a republic. It is not 
“currency” but “coin” which the Constitution 
authorized Congress to regulate: “to construe 
coin, that is to say metallic money, melted, 
cast, and stamped, into paper notes printed 
and written” is “to assume a power of life 
and death over the Constitution; a power to 
dethrone and murder one of its true and lawful 
words, and to set up a bastard pretender in 
its place.” 

If the bank were rechartered with its present 
powers, Benton concluded, the entire eco¬ 
nomic life of the United States would depend 
on the “owners of this imperial stock,” great 
foreign capitalists and the native money lords 
who lived in the eastern cities which, for the 
past forty years, had been “the lion’s den of 
Southern and Western money.” 

Benton’s request for leave to introduce his 
resolution was denied by a vote of 23 to 30, 
and no Senator troubled to answer his speech. 
But: though debate stopped, Benton had car¬ 
ried our his purpose. As he wrote later, his 
“was a speech to be read by the people—the 
masses--the millions; and was conceived and 
delivered for that purpose, and was read by 
them; and has been complimented since, as 
having crippled the bank, and given it the 
wound of which it afrerward died; but not 
within the year and a day which would make 
the slayer responsible lor the homicide.” 
{Thirty Years' View, New York, 1H54, Vol. I, 
p. 204.) 

Although the speech was not quite the open- 
ing gun in the fight, it presents most of the 
arguments and illuminates many of the preju¬ 
dices which were finally to defeat the bank. 
The bank was a monopoly owned by foreign¬ 
ers and exploiting the government and people 
of the United States. If unchecked, it would go 
on to control the government as well as to use 
its money without payment. 

The bank’s supporters were not content 
with attempting to smother debate and to meet 
Jackson’s challenge by indirect means. By No¬ 
vember, 1831, both Clay and Webster advised 
the bank to apply for a renewal of its charter 


before the President should be reelected. 
Democratic partisans of the bank warned 
against that course: if Jackson were “pressed 
into a corner, neither McLane nor myself will 
answer for the consequences,” wrote Senator 
Smith of Maryland. 

Faced with this division of opinion among 
his friends, Nicholas Biddle (1786-1844), wit, 
politician, poet, and financier, sent an agent of 
his own to Washington and increased the ef¬ 
fort to win public favor for the bank of which 
he was president. Aggressive measures would 
assure a veto, moderates warned, but Biddle 
took such measures, nevertheless. In May, 
1832, Biddle went to Washington himself and 
Webster declared it was his influence which 
finally won Senate approval of the bill rechart¬ 
ering the bank. 

Jackson vetoed the bill when it was pre¬ 
sented for his signature. The veto rehearses 
only some of the claims set forth in Benton’s 
speech of February, 1831: Jackson paid no at¬ 
tention to the economic arguments—that only 
a “hard money” system would prevent depres¬ 
sions —and picked out only those issues on 
which all enemies of the bank could unite. The 
bank is unconstitutional,, he said; its charter 
grants a monopoly for which the government 
receives no equivalent; foreigners are favored 
by the charter and the concentration of wealth 
and power in America is a necessary conse- 
quence of its terms. Only Americans may be 
directors and, as ownership of stock passes into 
foreign hands, control of the bank will fall to a 
small number of native Americans who will 
be masters of a dangerous monopoly. The veto 
message was filled, as one of Jackson s re¬ 
cent admirers admits, with “resounding ■ and 
demagogic language”; but it served its pur¬ 
pose. 

As the selections from Biddle’s correspond¬ 
ence cast light upon the background of the 
application for recharter, so Biddle’s letter to 
Clay shows how conservatives received the 
antimonopoly argument that was so much used 
by the bank’s opponents. It was as an opponent 
of monopoly that many a seaboard working- 
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man, for example, supported Jackson in the 
fight against the bank. 

That battle was joined when Jackson vetoed 
the bill for renewing the charter. Thereafter, 
the advocates of a United States Bank and the 
proponents of a divorce between the federal 
government and banks of issue were engaged 
in a struggle that did not end until 1841 with 
the establishment of the Sub-Treasury system. 
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by which the government became the cu< 
todian of its own funds and, so far as possibb 
severed connection with the banks, 

Benton’s speech is reprinted from the Regii 
ter of Dehates in Congress Utsr Congress, 2 
Session, the Senate). Biddle’s letters are fror 
R. C. iMcGrane, ed.. Correspondence 0 
Nicholas Biddle (Boston and New Yorl 
1919). 


Speech on the Bank of the United States 

BY THOMAS HART HF.NTON 


First: Mr. President, I object to the renewal of 
the charter of the bank of the United States, be¬ 
cause 1 look upon the bank as an institution too 
great and powerful to be tolerated in a Govern¬ 
ment of free and equal laws. Its power is that of a 
purse; a power more potent than that of the 
sword; and this power it possesses to a degree and 
extent that will enable this bank to draw to itself 
too much of the political power of this Union; and 
too much of the individual property of rite citizens 
of these States. The money power of the bank is 
both direcr and indirect. 

The direct power of the bank is now prodigious, 
and, in the event of rhe renewal of the charter, 
must speedily become boundless and uncontrol¬ 
lable* The bank is now authorized to own effects, 
lands inclusive, to the amount of fifty-five millions 
of dollars, and to issue notes ro the amount of 
thirty-five millions more. This makes ninety mil¬ 
lions; and, in addition to this vast sum, there is an 
opening for an unlimited increase: for, there is 
a dispensation in the charter to issue as many 
more nores as Congress, by law, may permit. This 
opens the door to boundless emissions; for what 
can be more unbounded than the will and pleasure 
of successive Congresses? The indirect power of 
the hank cannot be stated in figures; but it can be 
shown to be immense. In the first place, it has the 
keeping of the public moneys, now amounting to 
twenty-six millions per annum, (rhe Post Office 
Department included,) and the gratuitous use of 
rhe undrawn balances, large enough to constitute, 
in themselves, the capital of a great Stare bank. 
In the next place, irs promissory nores are receiva¬ 
ble, by law, in purchase of all property owned by 
the Unitetl States, and in payment of all debts dim 
them; and this may increase its power ro the 
amount of rhe annual revenue, by creating a de¬ 
mand for irs notes to that amount. In the third 


place, it wears the name of the United States, an 
has rite Federal Government for a partner; an 
this name, and this partnership, identifies th 
credit of the bank with the credit of the Unior 
In the fourth place, it is armed with authority t 
disparage and discredit the notes of other bank; 
by excluding them from all payments to th 
United States; and tins, added to all its othe 
powers, direcr and indirect, makes this insticutio; 
the uncontrollable monarch of the moneyed sys 
tern of the Union, To whom is all this powe 
granted? To a company of private individual! 
many of than foreigners, and the mass of ther 
residing in a remote and narrow corner of th 
Union, unconnected by any sympathy with th 
fertile regions of the Great Valley, in which th 
natural power of tins Union the power of num 
hers—will be found to reside tong before rite re 
newed term of a second charter would expire* B; 
whom is all this power to be exercised? By 
directory of seven, (it may be, i governed by 
majority, of four, (it may he; 1 and none of thes 
elected by the people, or responsible to then 
Where hit to be exercised? At a single city, dis 
tant a thousand miles from some of the State: 
receiving the produce of none of them (excep 
one;) no interest in the welfare of any of ther 
(except one;) no commerce with the people; wit 
branches in every State; and every branch subjec 
to the secret and absolute orders of the suprem 
central head; thus constirmmg a system of ccn 
tralism, hostile to the federative principle of ou 
Union, encroaching upon the wraith and powe 
of the Stares, and organized upon a principle t 
give the highest effect to the greatest power* Th; 
mass of power, thus concentrated, thus ratnifiec 
and tints directed, nttist necessarily become, unde 
a prolonged existence, the absolute monopolist c 
American money, the stile manufacturer of pape 
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currency, and the sole authority (for authority it 
will be) to which the Federal Government, the 
State Governments, the great cities, corporate 
bodies, merchants, traders, and every private 
citizen, must, of necessity apply, for every loan 
which their exigencies may demand. ‘The rich 
ruleth the poor, and the borrower is the servant of 
the lender/' Such are the words of holy writ; and 
if the authority of the Bible admitted of corrobo¬ 
ration, the history of the world is at hand to 
give it. . . . 

Secondly. I object to the continuance of this 
bank, because its tendencies are dangerous and 
pernicious to the Government and the people. 

What are the tendencies of a great moneyed 
power, connected with the Government, and con¬ 
trolling its fiscal operations? Are they nor danger¬ 
ous to every interest, public and private—political 
as well as pecuniary? 1 say they are; and briefly 
enumerate the heads of each mischief. 

1. Such a bank tends to subjugate the Govern¬ 
ment, ... 

2. It tends to collusions between the Govern¬ 
ment and the bank in the terms of the loans, as 
has been fully experienced in England in those 
frauds upon the people, and insults upon the un¬ 
derstanding, called three per cent, loans, in which 
the Government, for about /50 borrowed, be¬ 
came liable to pay £100. 

It tends to create public debt, by facilitating 
public loans, and substituting unlimited supplies 
of paper, for limited supplies of coin. I he British 
debt is born of the Bank of England. I hat bank 
was chartered in 1694, and was nothing more nor 
less in the beginning than an act of Parliament 
for the incorporation of a company of subscribers 
to a Government loan. The loan was /1,200,000; 
the interest /8o,ooo; and the expenses of manage¬ 
ment /4,00c). And this is the birth and origin, the 
germ and nucleus of that debt, which is now 
/*9oo,ooo,ooo, (the unfunded items included) 
which bears an interest of /30,000,000, and costs 
/260,00c) for annual management. 

4. Ir tends to beget and prolong unnecessary 
wars, by furnishing the means of carrying them 
on without recurrence to the people. England is 
the ready example for this calamity. Her wars for, 
the restoration of the Capet Bourbons were kept 
up by loans and subsidies created out of bank 
paper. The people of England had no interest 
in these wars, which cost them about /600,000,00a 
of debt in twenty-five years, in addition to the 
supplies raised within the year. The Kings she 
put back upon the French throne were not able 
to sir on it. Twice she put them on; twice they 
tumbled off in the mud; and all that now remains 


of so much sacrifice of life and money is, the debt, 
which is eternal, the taxes, which are intolerable, 
the pensions and titles of some warriors, and the 
keeping of the Capet Bourbons, who are returned 
upon their hands. 

5. It tends to aggravate the inequality of for¬ 
tunes; to make the rich richer, and the poor 
poorer; to multiply nabobs and paupers; and to 
deepen and widen the gulf which separates Dives 
from Lazarus. A great moneyed power is favor¬ 
able to great capitalists; for it is the principle of 
money to favor money. It is unfavorable to small 
capitalists; for it is the principle of money to 
eschew the needy and unfortunate. It is injurious 
to the laboring classes; because they receive no 
favors, and have the price of the property they 
wish to acquire raised to the paper maximum, 
while wages remain at the silver minimum. 

6. It tends to make and to break fortunes, by the 
flux and reflux of paper. Profuse issues, and sudden 
contractions perform this operation, which can 
be repeated, like planetary and pestilential visit¬ 
ations, in every cycle of so many years; at every 
periodical return, transferring millions from the 
actual possessors of property to the Neptuncs who 
preside over the flux and reflux of paper. The last 
operation of, this kind performed by the Bank of 
England, about five years ago, was described by 
Mr. Alexander Baring, in the House of Commons, 
in terms which are entitled to the knowledge and 
remembrance of American citizens. I will read 
his description, which is brief but impressive. 
After describing the profuse issues of 1823-24, he 
painted the re-action in the following terms: 

“They, therefore, all at once, gave a sudden jerk 
to the horse on whose neck they had before suf¬ 
fered the reins to hang loose. They contracted 
their issues to a considerable extent. The change 
was at once felt throughout the country. A few 
days before that, no one knew what to do with 
his money: now, no one knew where to get it. * 
* # # * * The London bankers found it neces¬ 
sary to follow the same course towards their coun¬ 
try correspondents, and these again towards their 
customers, and each indivdual towards his debtor. 
The consequence was obvious, in the late panic.* 
Every one, desirous to obtain what was due to 
him, ran to his banker, or to any other on whom 
he had a claim; and even those who had no im¬ 
mediate use for their money, took it back, and let 
it lie unemployed in their pockets, thinking it 
unsafe in others 5 hands. The effect of this alarm 
was, that houses which were weak went immedi¬ 
ately. Then went second rate houses; and, lastly, 
houses which were solvent went, because their 
securities were unavailable. The daily calls to 
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which each individual was subject put it out of 
his power to assist his neighbor. Men were known 
to seek for assistance, and, that, too, without find¬ 
ing it, who, on examination of their affairs, were 
proved to be worth 200,000 pounds,—men, too, 
who held themselves so secure, that, if asked six 
months before whether they could contemplate 
such an event, they would have said it would be 
impossible, unless the sky should fall, or some 
other event equally improbable should occur.” 

This is what was done in England five years 
ago; it is what may be done here in every five 
years to come, if the bank charter is renewed. Sole 
dispenser of money, it cannot omit the oldest and 
most obvious means of amassing wealth by the 
flux and reflux of paper. The game will be in its 
own hands, and the only answer to be given is 
that to which I have alluded: “The Sultan is too 
just and merciful to abuse his power.” 

Thirdly. I object to the renewal of the charter, 
on account of the exclusive privileges, and anti¬ 
republican monopoly, which it gives to the stock¬ 
holders. It gives, and that by an act of Congress, 
to a . com P an y individuals, the exclusive legal 
privileges: 

1. To carry on the trade of banking upon die 
revenue and credit, and in the name, of the United 
States of America. 

2. To pay the revenues of the Union in their 
own promissory notes. 

3. To hold the moneys of the United States in 
deposit, without making compensation for the 
undrawn balances. 

4. To discredit and disparage the notes of other 
banks, by excluding them from the collection of 
the federal revenue. 

5. To hold real estate, receive rents, and retain 
a body of tenantry. 

6. To deal in pawns, merchandise, and bills of 
exchange. 

7. To establish branches in the States without 
their consent. 

8. To be exempt from liability on the failure of 
the bank. 

9. To have the United States for a partner. 

10. To have foreigners for partners. 

11. To be exempt from the regular administra¬ 
tion of justice for the violations of their charter. 

12. To have all these exclusive privileges se¬ 
cured to them as a monopoly, in a pledge of the 
public faith not to grant the like privileges to any 
other company. 

These are the privileges and this the monopoly, 
of the bank. Now, let us examine them, and as¬ 
certain their effect and bearing. Let us contem¬ 
plate the magnitude of the power which they 


create; and ascertain the compatibility of this 
power with the safety of this republican Govern¬ 
ment, and the rights and interests of its free and 
equal constituents. 

1. The name, the credit, and the revenues of 
the United States, are given up to the use of this 
company, and constitute in themselves an immense 
capital to bank upon.—The name of the United 
States, like that of the King, is a tower of strength; 
and this strong tower is now an outwork to de¬ 
fend the citadel of a moneyed corporation. The 
credit of the Union is incalculable; and, of this 
credit, as going with the name, and being in part¬ 
nership with the United States, the same corpora¬ 
tion now has possession. The revenues of the 
Union are twenty-six millions of dollars, includ¬ 
ing the Post Office; and all this is so much capital 
in the hands of the bank, because the revenue is 
received by it, and is payable in its promissory 
notes. 

2. To pay the revenues of the United States in 
their own notes, until Congress, by law, shall 
otherwise direct.—This is a part of the charter, 
incredible and extraordinary as it may appear. 
The promissory notes of the bank are to be re¬ 
ceived in payment of every thing the United 
States may have to sell—in discharge of every 
debt due to her, until Congress, by law, shall 
otherwise direct; so that, if this bank, like its 
prototype in England, should stop payment, its 
promissory notes would still be receivable at every 
custom house, land office, post office, and by every 
collector of public moneys, throughout the Union, 
until Congress shall meet, pass a repealing law, 
and promulgate the repeal. Other banks depend 
upon their credit for the receivability of their 
notes; but this favored institution has law on its 
side, and a chartered right to compel the reception 
of its paper by the Federal Government. The 
immediate consequence of this extraordinary priv¬ 
ilege is, that the United States becomes virtually 
bound to stand security for the bank, as much so 
as if she had signed a bond to that effect; and must 
stand forward to sustain the institution in all 
emergencies, in order to save her own revenue. 
This is what has already happened, some ten 
years ago, in the early progress of the bank, and 
when the immense aid given it by the Federal 
Government enabled it to survive the crisis of its 
own overwhelming mismanagement. 

3. To hold the moneys of the United States in 
deposit without making compensation for the use 
of the undrawn balances.—This is a right which 
I deny; but, as the bank claims it, and, what is 
more material, enjoys it; and as the people of the 
United States have suffered to a vast extent in 
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consequence of this claim and enjoyment, I shall 
not hesitate to set it down to the account of the 
bank. . . . 

See, Mr. President, what masses of money, and 
always on hand. The paper is covered all over 
with millions: and yet, for all these vast sums, no 
interest is allowed; no compensation is made to 
the United States. The Bank of England, for the 
undrawn balances of the public money, has made 
an equitable compensation to the British Govern¬ 
ment; namely, a permanent loan of half a million 
sterling, and a temporary loan of three millions 
for twenty years, without interest. Yet, when I 
moved for a like compensation to the United 
States, the proposition was utterly rejected by the 
Finance Committee, and treated as an attempt to 
violate the charter of the bank. At the same time 
it is incontestable, that the United States have 
been borrowing these undrawn balances from the 
bank, and paying an interest upon their own 
money. . . . 

4. To discredit and disparage the notes of all 
other banks, by excluding them from the collec¬ 
tion of the federal revenue.—This results from the 
collection—no, not the collection, but the receipt 
of the revenue having been committed to the 
bank, and along with it the virtual execution of the 
joint resolution of 1816, to regulate the collection 
of the federal revenue. The execution of that 
resolution was intended to be vested in the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury—a disinterested arbiter be¬ 
tween rival banks; but it may be considered as 
virtually devolved upon the Bank of the United 
States, and powerfully increases the capacity of 
that institution to destroy, or subjugate, all other 
banks. The notes of the State banks excluded from 
revenue payments, are discredited and disparaged, 
and fall into the hands of brokers at all places 
where they are not issued and payable. They cease 
to circulate at all the points to which the exclusion 
extends. I am informed that the notes of the banks 
south of the Potomac and Ohio, even those of the 
lower Mississippi, are generally refused at the 
United States’ Branch Bank in St. Louis, and, m 
consequence, are expelled from circulation in Mis¬ 
souri and Illinois;* and the neighboring districts. 
This exclusion of the Southern notes from the 
northwest quarter of the Union, is injurious to 
both parties, as our travellers and emigrants chiefly 
come from the South, and the whole of our trade 
goes there to find a cash market. The exclusion, as 
I am told, (for I have not looked into the matter 
myself,) is general, and extends to the banks in 
Virginia, the two Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. If this be the fact, the 
joint resolution of 1816 is violated: for, under the 


terms of that resolution, there are several banks 
in each of the States mentioned whose notes are 
receivable in the collection of federal revenue; 
that is to say, specie paying banks whose notes are 
payable, and paid, in specie, on demand. Yet, in 
consequence of exclusion from the United States 
Branch Bank, they are excluded from all the land 
offices, eleven in number, which deposit in that 
branch; and, being excluded from the land offices, 
they cease to be current money among the people. 

If a traveller, or emigrant, brings these notes to 
the country, or receives them in remittance; if a 
trader accepts them in exchange for produce, they 
are “shaved” out of their hands, and sent out of 
the country. This is a pecuniary injury done to 
the Northwest; it may be more—it may be a 
political injury also; for it contributes to break 
the communication between the two quarters of 
the Union, and encourages the idea that nothing 
good can come from the South—not even money! 
This power to disparage the notes of all other 
banks, is a power to injure them; and, added to all 
the other privileges of the Bank of the United 
States, is a power to destroy them! If any one 
doubts this assertion, let him read the answers of 
the President of the bank to the questions put to 
him by the Chairman of the Finance Committee. 
These answers are appended to the committees 
report of the last session in favor of the bank, and 
expressly declare the capacity of the federal. bank 
to destroy the State banks. The worthy Chairman 
[Mr. Smith, of Md.] puts this question: “Has the 
bank at any time oppressed any of the State 
banks?” The President, [Mr. Biddle,] answers, as 
the whole world would answer to a question of 
oppression, that it never had; and this response 
was as much as the interrogatory required. But it 
did not content the President of the bank; he 
chose to go further, and to do honor to the in¬ 
stitution over which he presided, by showing that 
it was as just and generous as it was rich and 
powerful. He, therefore, adds the ■ following 
words, for which, as a seeker after evidence, to 
show the alarming and dangerous character of 
the bank, I return him my unfeigned and pardon¬ 
able thanks: “There are very few banks which 
might not have been destroyed by an exertion of 
the power of the bank.” 

This is enough! proof enough! not for me alone, 
but for all who are unwilling to see a moneyed 
domination set up—a moneyed oligarchy estab¬ 
lished in this land, and the entire Union subjected 
to its sovereign will. The power to destroy, all 
other banks Is admitted and declared; the inclina¬ 
tion to do so is known to all rational beings to 
reside with the power! Policy may restrain the 
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destroying faculties for the present; but they exist; 
and will come forth when interest prompts and 
policy permits. They have been exercised; and the 
general prostration of the Southern and Western 
banks attests the fact. They will be exercised, (the 
charter being renewed,) and the remaining State 
banks will be swept with the besom of destruction. 
Not that all will have their signs knocked down, 
and their doors closed up. Far worse than that to 
many of them. Subjugation, in preference to de¬ 
struction, will be the fate of many. Every planet 
must have its satellites; every tyranny must have 
its instruments; every knight is followed by his 
squire; even the king of beasts, the royal quad¬ 
ruped, whose roar subdues the forest, must have 
‘a small, subservient animal to spring his prey. Just 
so of this imperial bank, when installed anew in its 
formidable and lasting power. The State banks, 
spared by the sword, will be passed under the 
yoke. They will become subordinate parts in the 
great machine. Their place, in the scale of sub¬ 
ordination will be one degree below the rank 
of the legitimate branches; their business, to per¬ 
form the work which it would be too disreputable 
for the legitimate branches to perform. This will 
be the fate of the State banks which are allowed to 
keep up their signs, and to set open their doors; 
and thus the entire moneyed power of the Union 
would fall into the hands of one single institution, 
whose inexorable and invisible mandates, emanat¬ 
ing from a centre, would pervade the Union, giv¬ 
ing or withholding money according to its own 
sovereign will and absolute pleasure. To a favored 
State, to an individual, or a class of individuals, 
favored by the central power, the golden stream 
of Pactolus would flow direct. To all such the 
munificent mandates of the High Directory would 
come, as the fabled god made his terrestrial visit 
of love and desire, enveloped in a shower of gold. 
But to others—to those not favored—and to those 
hated—the mandates of this same directory would 
be as “the planetary plague which hangs its poison 
in the sick air:’ 5 death to them! death to all who 
minister to their wants! What a state of things! 
What a condition for a confederacy of States! 
What grounds for alarm and terrible apprehen¬ 
sion, when, in a confederacy of such vast extent, 
so many independent States, so many rival com¬ 
mercial cities, so much sectional jealousy, such 
violent political .parties, such fierce contests for 
power, there should be but one moneyed tribunal 
before which all the rival and contending elements 
must appear! but one single dispenser of money, 
to which every citizen, every trader, every mer¬ 
chant, every manufacturer, every planter, every 
corporation, every city, every State, and the Fed¬ 


eral Government itself, must apply, in every 
emergency, for the most indispensable loan! and 
this, in the face of the fact, that, in every contest 
for human rights, the great moneyed institutions 
of the world have uniformly been found on the 
side of kings and nobles, against the lives and lib¬ 
erties of the people. 

5. To hold real estate, receive rents, and retain 
a body of tenantry.—This privilege is hostile to 
the nature of our republican Government, and 
inconsistent with the nature and design of a bank¬ 
ing institution. Republics want freeholders, not 
landlords and tenants; and, except the corporators 
in this bank, and in the British East India Com¬ 
pany, there is not an incorporated body of land¬ 
lords in any country upon the face of the earth 
.whose laws emanate from a legislative body. Banks 
are instituted to promote trade and industry, and 
to aid the Government and its citizens with loans 
of money. The whole argument in favor of bank¬ 
ing—every argument in favor of this bank—rests 
upon that idea. No one, when this charter was 
granted, presumed to speak in favor of incorporat¬ 
ing a society of landlords, especially foreign land¬ 
lords, to buy lands, build houses, rent tenements, 
and retain tenantry. Loans of money was the ob¬ 
ject in view, and the purchase of real estate is in¬ 
compatible with that object. Instead of remaining 
bankers, the corporators may turn land specu¬ 
lators: instead of having money to lend, they may 
turn you out tenants to vote. To an application 
for a loan, they may answer, and answer truly, that 
they have no money on hand; and the reason may 
be, that they have laid it out in land. This seems 
to be the case at present. A committee of the Leg¬ 
islature of Pennsylvania has just applied for a loan; 
the President of the bank, nothing loth to make 
a loan to that great State, for twenty years longer 
than the charter has to exist, expresses his regret 
that he cannot lend but a limited and inadequate 
sum. The funds of the institution, he says, will not 
permit it to advance more than eight millions of 
dollars. And why? because it has invested three 
millions in real estate! To this power to hold real 
estate, is superadded the means to acquire it. The 
bank is n$w the greatest moneyed power in the 
Union; in the event of the renewal of its charter, 
it will soon be the sole one. Sole dispenser of 
money, it will soon be the chief owner of prop¬ 
erty. To unlimited means of acquisition, would be 
united perpetuity of tenure; for a corporation 
never dies, and is free from the operation of the 
laws which govern the descent and distribution of 
real estate in the hands of individuals. The limi¬ 
tations in the charter are vain and illusory. They 
insult the understanding, and mock the credulity 
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of foolish believers. The bank is first limited to s 
such acquisitions of real estate as are necessary to { 
its own accommodation; then comes a proviso < 
to undo the limitation, so far as it concerns pur- 1 
chases upon its own mortgages and executions! < 
This is the limitation upon the capacity of such an i 
institution to acquire real estate. As if it had any I 
thing to do but to make loans upon mortgages, ; 
and push executions upon judgments! Having all 
the money, it would be the sole lender; mortgages 
being the road to loans, all borrowers must travel 
that^road. When birds enough are in the net, the 
fowler draws his string, and the heads are wrung 
off. So when mortgages enough are taken, the 
loans are called in; discounts cease; curtailments 
are made; failures to pay ensue; writs issue; judg¬ 
ments and executions follow; all the mortgaged 
premises are for sale at once; and the attorney of 
the bank appears at the elbow of the marshal, sole 
bidder, and sole purchaser. 

What is the legal effect of this vast capacity to 
acquire, and this legal power to retain, real estate. 

Is it not the creation of a new species of mortmain. 
And of a kind more odious and dangerous pian 
that mortmain of the church which it baffled the 
English Parliament so many ages to abolish. 1 he 
mortmain of the church was a power m an ecclesi¬ 
astical corporation to hold real estate, independent 
of the laws of distribution and descent: the mort¬ 
main of the bank is a power in a lay corporation to 
do the same thing. The evil of the two tenures is 
identical; the difference between the two corpora¬ 
tions is no more than the difference between par¬ 
sons and money changers; the capacity to do mis- 
chief incomparably the greatest on the part ot the 
lay corporators. The church Gould^oniy op 
upon the few who were thinking of the other 
world; the bank, upon all who are immersed m the 
business or the pleasures of this. The means of 
church were nothing but prayers; the means o 
the bank is money! The church re< *™*™i£* 
could beg from dying sinners; the bank may extort 
what it pleases from the whole living genera 
of the just and unjust. Such is the paraUel between 
the mortmain of the tw# corporations. They both 
end in monopoly of estates, and perpetuity ot 
succession; J& the bank is the 
lizer of the two. Monopolies and perpetual su 
,« the to. of republics- Oer 
took care to provide against them,, by 
entails and primogeniture. Even the glebes ot the 
church, lean and lew as they were in rnost ot che 
States, fell under the republican P rl £ c 'P? ?• 
tenures All the States abolished the anti 
republican tenures; but Congress re-esta “ ^ 
them, and in a manner more dangerous and offen 


sive than before the revolution. They are now 
given, not generally, but to few; not to natives 
only, but to foreigners also; for foreigners are 
large owners of this bank. And thus, the principles 
of the revolution sink before the privileges of an 
incorporated company. The laws of the States fall 
before the mandates of a central directory in Phil¬ 
adelphia. Foreigners become the landlords of free 
born Americans; and the young and flourishing 
towns of the United States are verging to the fate 
of the family boroughs which belong to the great 

aristocracy of England. * . - 

Let no one say the bank will not avail itseli ot 
its capacity to amass real estate. The fact is, it has 
already done so. I know, towns, yea, cities, and 
could name them, if it might not seem invidious 
from this elevated theatre to make a public ref¬ 
erence to their misfortunes, in which this bank al¬ 
ready appears as a dominant and engrossing pro¬ 
prietor. 1 have been in places where the answers 
to inquiries for the owners of the most valuable 
tenements, would remind you of the answers given 
by the Egyptians to similar questions from t e 
French officers, on their march to Cairo. You 
recollect, no doubt, sir, the dialogue to which! 
allude: “Who owns that palace? The Ma¬ 
meluke;” “Who this country house? The Ma¬ 
meluke-” “These gardens?” “The Mameluke,„ 
“That field covered with rice?” “The Mameluke. 
—And thus have 1 been answered, m the towns 
and cities referred to, witl> the single exception of 
the name of the Bank of the United States substi¬ 
tuted for that of the military scourge of Egypt. It 
this is done under the first charter, what may not 
be expected under the second? If this is done while 
the bank is on its best behavior, what may she not 
do when freed from all restramt and delivered up 
to the boundless cupidity and remorseles exactions 
of a moneyed corporation? 

6 To deal in pawns, merchandise, and bills ot 
exchange—I hope the Senate will not require me 
to read S dry passages from the charter to prove 
what I say. I know I speak a thing nearly incredible 
when I allege that this bank, in addition to all its 
other attributes, is an incorporated comply^ 
pawnbrokers! The allegation staggers belief, but a 
reference to the charter will dispel incredulity. 
The charter in the first part, forbids a traffic in 
: I 2 c£nd£ 1? the after part, permits it. For truly 

: dKis instrument seems to. have 

: rhe Dr inciples of contraries; one principle making 

limitation? and the other following after with 
o?o" to undo them. Thus is it with lands, as 
T have iust shown; thus is it with merchandise, as 
’ r _ ow s how. The bank is forbidden to deal in mer- 
! chandfe-FOviso, unless in the case of goods 
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pledged for money lent, and not redeemed to the 
day; and, proviso, again, unless for goods which 
shall be the proccedsof its lands. With the help of 
these two provisoes, it is clear that the limitation 
is undone; it is clear that the bank is at liberty to 
act rhe pawnbroker and merchant, to anv extent 
that it pleases. It may say to all the merchants who 
want loans. Pledge your stores, gentlemen! They 
must do it, or do worse; and, if any accident pre¬ 
vents redemption on the day, the pawn is forfeited, 
and the bank takes possession. On the other hand, 
it may lay out its rents for goods; it mav sell its 
real estate, now worth three millions of dollars, 
for goods. Thus the bank is an incorporated com¬ 
pany of pawnbrokers and merchants, as well as an 
incorporation of landlords and land -speculators; 
and this derogatory privilege, like the others, is 
copied from the old Bank of England charter of 
1694. Bills of exchange are also subjected to the 
traffic of this bank. It is a traffic unconnected with 
the trade of hanking, dangerous for a great hank 
to hold, and now operating ’most injuriously in 
the South and West. It is the process which drains 
these quarters of rhe Union of their gold and sil¬ 
ver, and stifles the growth of a fair commerce in 
the products of the country. The merchants, to 
make remittances, buy bills of exchange from the 
branch banks, instead of buying produce from the 
farmers, I he bills arc paid for in gold and silver; 
and, eventually, the gold and silver are sent to 
the mother bank, or to rhe branches in the Eastern 
cities, either to meet these bills, or to replenish 
their coffers, and to furnish vast loans to favorite 
States or individuals. The bills sell cheap, say a 
fraction of one per cent.; they are, therefore, a 
good remittance to the merchant To the bank the 
operation is doubly good; for even the half of one 
per cent, on bills of exchange is a great profit to 
the^ institution which monopolizes that business, 
while the collection and delivery to rhe branches 
of all rhe hard money in the country is a still more 
considerable advantage. Under this system, the best 
of the Western banks—I do not speak of those 
which had no foundations, and sunk under the 
weight of neighborhood (ipinion—but those which 
deserved favor and confidence, sunk ten years ago. 
Under this system, the entire West is now under¬ 
going a silent, general, and invisible drain of its 
hard money; and, if not quickly arrested, these 
Stares will soon be, so far as the precious metals 
are concerned, no more than the empty skin of an 
immolated victim. 

7 - Eo establish branches in the different States 
without their consent, and in defiance of their 
resistance.—No one can deny the degrading and 
injurious tendency of this privilege. It derogates 


from the sovereignty of a State; tramples upon her 
laws; injures her revenue atui commerce; lays open 
her Government to the attacks of centralism; im¬ 
pairs the property of her citizens; and fastens a 
vampire on her bosom to suck out her gold and 
silver, u It derogates from tier sovereignty, be¬ 
cause the central institution may impose its in¬ 
trusive branches upon rhe State without her con¬ 
sent, and in defiance of her resistance. This has 
already been done. The State of Alabama, but four 
years ago, by a resolve of her Legislature, remon¬ 
strated against the intrusion of a brunch upon her, 
She protested against the favor. Was the will of 
the State respected? On the contrary, was not a 
branch instantaneously forced upon her, as if, by 
the suddenness of the action, to make a striking 
and conspicuous display of the omnipotence of 
the bank, and the nullity' of the State? u It tram- 
pics upon her laws; because, according to the de¬ 
cision of the Supreme Court, the bank and all its 
branches are uhottv independent of State legisla¬ 
tion; and it tramples on them again, because it 
authorizes foreigners to hold lamb and tenements 
in every State, contrary to the laws of many of 
them; and because it admits of the mtmmmn tm* 
ure, which is condemned by alt the republican 
States in the Union, p It injures her revenue, be¬ 
cause the bank stock, under the decision of the 
Supreme Court, is nor liable to taxation. And thus, 
foreigners, and non resident Americans, who mo¬ 
nopolize the money of the State, who hold its best 
lands and town lots, who meddle in its elections, 
and suck out its gold ami silver, and perforin no 
military duty, are exempted front paying taxes, in 
proportion to their wealth, for the support of the 
State whose laws they trample upon, ami whose 
benefits they usurp. 4, It subjects the State to the 
dangerous tnanauivres and intrigues of centralism, 
by means of the tenants, debtors, bank officers, and 
bank money, which the central directory retain 
irptfte State, and mav embody and direct against 
it in its elections, and in its legislative and judicial 
proceedings. 5, It tends to impair the property of 
the citizens, and, in some instances, that of the 
States, by destroying the State hanks in which 
they have invested their money. 4 It is injurious 
to^the commerce of the States, (I speak of the 
Western States,) by substituting a trade in bilk 
of exchange, for a trade in the products of the 
country. 7. It fastens a vampire on the bosom of 
the State, to stick away its gold amt silver, and to 
co-operate with rite course of trade, of federal 
legislation, and of exchange, in draining the South 
and West of all their hard money. The Southern 
States, with their thirty millions of annual exports 
in cotton, rice, and "tobacco, and the Western 
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States, with their twelve millions of provisions and 
tobacco exported from New Orleans, and five 
millions consumed in the South, and on the lower 
Mississippi,—that is to say, with three-fifths of 
the marketable productions of the Union, are not 
able to sustain thirty specie paying banks; while 
the minority of the States north of the Potomac-, 
without any of the great staples for export, have 
above four hundred of such banks. These States, 
without rice, without cotton, without tobacco, 
without sugar, and with less flour and provisions, 
to export, are saturated with gold and silver, while 
the Southern and Western States, with all the real 
sources of wealth, are in a state of the utmost desti¬ 
tution. For this calamitous reversal of the natural 
order of things, the Bank of the United States 
stands forth pre-eminently culpable. Yes, it is pre¬ 
eminently culpable! and a statement in the Na¬ 
tional Intelligencer of this morning, (a paper 
which would overstate no fact to the prejudice of 
the bank,) cites and proclaims the fact which 
proves this culpability. It dwells, and exults, on the 
quantity of gold and silver in the vaults of the 
United* States’ Bank. It declares that institution 
to be “overburdened” with gold and silver; and 
well may it be so overburthened, since it has lifted 
the load entirely from the South and West. It calls 
these metals u a drug” in the hands of the bank; 
that is to sav, an article for which no purchaser 
can be found. Let this “drug,” like the treasures of 
the dethroned Dey of Algiers, be released from 
the dominion of its keeper; let a part go back 
to the South and West, and the bank will no 
longer complain of repletion, nor they of deple¬ 


tion. . ,. ., 

8 . Exemption of the stockholders from individ¬ 
ual liability on the failure of the bank. This privi¬ 
lege derogates from the common law, is contrary 
to the principle of partnerships, and injurious to 
the rights of the community. It is a peculiar priv¬ 
ilege granted by law to these corporators, and ex¬ 
empting them from liability, except in their cor¬ 
porate capacity, and to the amount of the assets 
of the corporation. Unhappily, these assets are 
never assez, that is to say, enough, when occasion 
comes for recurring to them. When a bank rais, 
its assets are always less than its debits; so that 
responsibility fails the instant that liability accrues. 
Let no one say that the Bank of the United S 
is too great to fail. One greater than it, an 
prototype, has failed, and that in our own day, 
and for twenty years at a time: the Bank of Eg 

land failed in 1797, and th 5 Ba . nl< °. f th ? J 7 ' 
States was on the point of failing in 1819- 
same cause, namely, stockjobbing and overtrad- 
mg, carried both to the brink of destruction, the 


same means saved both, namely, the name, the 
credit, and the helping hand of the Governments 
which protected them. Yes, the Bank of the United 
States may fail; and its stockholders live in splen¬ 
dor upon the princely estates acquired with its 
notes, while the industrious classes, who hold these 
notes, will be unable to receive a shilling for them. 
This is unjust. It is a vice in the charter. The true 
principle in banking requires each stockholder to 
be liable to the amount of his shares; and subjects 
him to the summary action of every holder on the 
failure of the institution, till he has paid up the 
amount of his subscription. This is the true prin-* 
ciple. It has prevailed in Scotland for the last cen¬ 
tury, and no such thing as a broken bank has been 
known there in all that time. 

9. To have the United States for a partner. Sir, 
there is one consequence, one result of all part¬ 
nerships between a Government and individuals, 
which should of itself, and in a mere mercantile 
point of view, condemn this association on the 
part of the Federal Government. It is the principle 
which puts the strong partner forward to bear the 
burthen whenever the concern is in danger. The 
weaker members flock to the strong partner at 
the approach of the storm, and the necessity ox 
venturing more to save what he has already staked, 
leaves him no alternative. He becomes the Atlas of 
the firm, and bears all upon his own shoulders. 
This is the principle: what is the fact? Why, that 
the United States has already been compelled to 
sustain the federal bank; to prop it With her reve¬ 
nues and its credit in the trials and crisis of its 
early administration. I pass over other instances of 
the damage suffered by the United States on ac¬ 
count of this partnership; the immense standing 
deposites for which we receive no compensation; 
the loan of five millions of our own money, for 
which we have paid a million and a half in interest, 
the five per cent, stock note, on which we have 
paid our partners four million seven hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars in interest; the loss 
of ten millions on the three per cent, stock, and the 
ridiculous catastrophe of the miserable bonus, 
which has been paid to us with a fraction of our 
own money: I pass over all this, and come to the 
point of a direct loss, as a partner, in the dividends 
upon the stock itself. Upon this naked point of 
profit and loss, to be decided by a rule in arith¬ 
metic, we have sustained a direct and heavy loss. 
The stock held by the United States, as every 
body knows, was subscribed, not paid. It was a 
stock note, deposited for seven millions or dol- 
Jars, bearing an interest of five per cent. The in- 
ducement to this subscription was the seductive 
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conception that, by paying five per cent, on its 
note, the United States would clear four or five 
per cent, in getting a dividend of eight or ten. 
This was the inducement; now for the realization 
of this fine conception. Let us see it. Here it is: an 
official return from the Register of the Treasury 
of interest paid, and of dividends received. The 
account stands thus: 

Interest paid by the United States, $4,725,000 

Dividends received by the United 
* States, 4,629,426 

Loss to the United States, 95,574 

The Correspondence 

To Samuel Smith 

Phil a Jany 4. 1832 

My dear Sir, 

You will hear, I am afraid with regret, tho’ not 
with surprise, that we have determined on apply¬ 
ing to the present Congress for a renewal of the 
Charter of the Bank & that a memorial for that 
purpose will be forwarded tomorrow or the next 
day. To this course I have made up my mind after 
great reflection & with the clearest convictions of 
its propriety. The reasons I will briefly explain. 

1. The Stockholders have devolved upon the Di¬ 
rectors the discretion of choosing the time of 
making the application. If we should omit a favor¬ 
able opportunity we would commit an irreparable 
error, & would be permanently reproached with 
it by the Stockholders. Now these Stockholders 
are entirely unanimous in their opinions and in a 
case of such grave responsibility their wishes are 
entitled to great consideration. Unless therefore 
there should be some very strong reason against 
it, the application should be made. 2. Independent 
however of this, I believe That this is the proper 
time. The Charter will expire in March 1836—Un¬ 
less the present Congress acts upon it, we must 
wait ’till the Congress of December 1833, & could 
not expect from them any decision before after 
March 1834 which would bring the Bank within 
two* years or 18 months of the expiration of its 
charter. Now whether the institution is to be con¬ 
tinued or destroyed that time is too short. Until 
the question is settled every thing will be uncer¬ 
tain. No man can look ahead in either public or 
private affairs as to the state of the currency & 
there will be constant anxiety about our whole 
monied system. The Bank too ought to know its 
fate so as to close its affairs without inflicting deep 
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Disadvantageous as this partnership must be to 
the United States in a moneyed point of view, 
there is a far more grave and serious aspect under 
which to view it. It is the political aspect, result¬ 
ing from the union between the bank and the Gov¬ 
ernment. This union has been tried in England, 
and has been found there to be just as disastrous 
a conjunction as the union of church and State. It 
is the conjunction of the lender and the borrower, 
and holy writ has told us which of these categories 
will be master of the other. But suppose they agree 
to drop rivalry, and unite their resources. Suppose 
they combine, and make a push for political 
power: how great is the mischief which they may 
not accomplish! .... 

of Nicholas Biddle 

& dangerous wounds upon the community by sud¬ 
den shocks & changes. I believe therefore that 
this is the best time for settling the question. If the 
Bank is to be continued the country ought to 
know it soon. If the Bank is to be destroyed the 
Bank & the country ought botfr to know it soon. 

The only objection I have heard to it, is, as far 
as I understand, this: that in about a year hence 
there is to be an election for a President of the 
U.S.—and if the application is now made, the 
gentleman who is now President will take it amiss 
& negative the bill—while if the Bank will refrain 
from applying until after his election is secured, 
he will probably be permitted to abstain from 
negativing it. This seems to embrace the whole 
case— Let us look at it. In the first place then, 
neither I nor any of my associates have any thing 
whatever to do with the President or his election. 
I know nothing about it & care nothing about it. 
The Bank has never had any concern in elections 
—it will not have any now. To abstain from any¬ 
thing which it would otherwise do, on account of 
an election, is just as had as doing anything on ac¬ 
count of an election. Both are equal violations of 
its neutrality. There are many politicians who 
want to bring it on because it would benefit their 
side. There are many other politicians who want 
to put it off because that would benefit their side. 
Hitherto they have been urged to bring' it before 
the last Congress' in hopes that it would injure 
the present incumbent—now they are urged to 
postpone it because postponement would benefit 
him. The Bank cares not whether he is benefited 
or injured. It takes its own time & its own way. 

In the next place what appears to me I confess 
wholly inexplicable is why the friends of the pres¬ 
ent incumbent who are also friends of the Bank, if 
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they think the Bank question likely to injure the 
President, do not at once take the question out of 
the hands of their adversaries. If the President’s 
friends were to come forward & settle the Bank 
question before the election comes on, they would 
disarm their antagonists of their most powerful 
weapon. I am very ignorant of party tactics, & am 
probably too much biased to be a fit judge in this 
case, but such a course has always seemed to me 
so obvious that I have never been able to compre¬ 
hend why it was not adopted. 

. But again what is the reason for supposing that 
the present incumbent will be offended by bring¬ 
ing it forward now? What possible right has he 
to be offended? What too has he meant by all 
these annual messages—declaring in 1829 that he 
could not “too soon present it” to Congress-—re¬ 
peating the same thing in 1830—and reiterating it 
in 1831. Was this all a mere pretence? that the 
moment the Bank accepts his own invitation he 
is to be offended by being taken at his word. 

But moreover he is to negative the bill. That is 
to say, he will agree to the bill hereafter, but be¬ 
cause he thinks it will interfere with his election 
he will negative it now. Truly this is a compliment 
which I trust he does not deserve from his friends, 
for even I who do not feel the slightest interest 
in him would be sorry to ascribe to a President 
of the United States a course much fitter for a 
humble demagogue than the Chief Magistrate of 
a great country. He will sign a bill, which of 
course he must think a good one, when his elec¬ 
tion is over—but he will not sign this bill, which 
he thinks a good one,—if it is likely to take votes 
from him at an election. And after all, what se¬ 
curity is there that when his election is over, he 
will not negative the bill? I see none. On the con¬ 
trary I am satisfied that he would be ten times 
more disposed to negative it then than now. Now 
he has at least some check in public opinion—some 
in the counsels of those around him—then he will 
have neither. And now, my dear Sir, I have tired 
myself as I have certainly you with these opinions 
which you think very erroneous & very disre¬ 
spectful perhaps to the President. But I wanted to 
explain precisely the course of thinking which has 
brought me to my present conclusion. Tfie only 
regret which accompanies it is that it has not the 
concurrence of Mr McLane & yourself to whom 
the Bank as well as myself personally owe much 
for the manner in which you have both sustained 
the institution. I cannot express to you how much 
I am concerned at not being able to adopt the sug¬ 
gestions of Mr McLane who has behaved so hand¬ 
somely in this matter. But we must each in our 
respective spheres of duty follow our own convic¬ 
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tions with mutual regret but still with mutual re¬ 
spect. 

To. you I always looked forward as a friend & 
advocate of the Bank whenever the question of its 
renewal was agitated. I shall be very sorry on many 
accounts that from a difference of opinion in 
regard to time you will be constrained to with 
hold your aid—but I assure you it will abate none 
of the regard for you—& the fullness of these ex¬ 
planations will I hope satisfy you of my anxiety to 
State to you frankly & distinctly the motives 
which lead me to a conclusion, differing I believe 
for the first time—from Your’s on the Subject of 
the Bank. 

To Charles Jared Ingersoll 

Phil a Feb 7 11. 1832 

My dear Sir, 

. . . Here am I, who have taken a fancy to this 
Bank & having built it up with infinite care am 
striving to keep it from being destroyed to the 
infinite wrong as I most sincerely & conscien¬ 
tiously believe of the whole country. To me all 
other considerations are insignificant—I mean to 
stand by it & defend it with all the small faculties 
which Providence has assigned to me. I care for 
no party in politics or religion—have no sympathy 
with Mr Jackson or Mr Clay or Mr Wirt or Mr 
Calhoun or Mr Ellmaker or Mr Van Buren. I am 
for the Bank & the Bank alone. Well then, here 
comes Mr Jackson who takes it into his head to 
declare that the Bank had failed & that it ought to 
be superceded by some ricketty machinery of his 
own contrivance. Mr Jackson being the President 
of the U.S. whose situation might make his igno¬ 
rance mischievous, we set to work to disenchant 
„the country of their foolery & we have so well 
succeeded that I will venture to say that there is 
no man, no woman, & no child in the U.S. who 
does not understand that the worthy President 
was in a great error. . . . 

It remains to see how its evil consequences may 
be averted. It seems to me there is no one course 
by which his friends may extricate him not merely 
safely but triumphantly. He has made the Bank a 
Power. He has made the Bank a deciding ques¬ 
tion as to his own selection. Now let him turn this 
power to his own advantage. As yet the Bank is 
entirely uncommitted—the Bank is neither for 
him nor against him. In this state let his friends 
come forward boldly, & taking the Bank out of 
the hands of their enemies, conciliate back the 
honest friends whom their rashness has alienated, 
and who think that the only difficulty which he 
has yet to overcome is the dread of their internal 
convulsion to which the prostration of the Bank 
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will lead. The most extraordinary part of the 
whole matter is that the President & the Bank 
. do not disagree in the least about the modifica¬ 
tions he desires. He wishes some changes—The 
Bank agrees to them—and yet from some punctilio 
which is positively puerile his rash friends wish him 
to postpone it. Do they not perceive that his ene¬ 
mies are most anxious to place him in opposition to 
the Bank? And should not every motive of pru¬ 
dence induce him to disappoint their calculations? 
The true & obvious theory seems to me to dis¬ 
arm the antagonists of their strongest weapon— 
to assume credit for settling this question for the 
administration. If the present measure fails, it car¬ 
ries bitterness into the ranks of the best part of the 
opposition. If it succeeds without the adminis¬ 
tration it displays their weakness. If the bill passes 
& the President negatives it, I will not say that it 
will destroy him—but I certainly think it will & 
moreover I think it ought to. I can imagine no 
question which seems more exclusively for the 
representatives of the people than the manner in 
which they choose to keep & to manage the money 
of the people. 

... I suppose the President has been made to 
believe that the Bank is busy in hostility to him— 
you know how wholly unfounded this is. For my¬ 
self I do not care a straw for him or his rivals—1 
covet neither his man servant—nor even his maid 
servant, his ox nor any of his asses. Long may he 


live to enjoy all possible blessings, but if he means 
to wage war upon the Bank—if he pursues us till 
we turn & stand at bay, why then—he may per¬ 
haps awaken a spirit which has hitherto been 
checked & reined in—and which it is wisest not 
to force into offensive defence. 


Phil a August i st 1832 

My dear Sir 

You ask what is the effect of the Veto. My im- * 
pression is that it is working as well as the friends 
of the Bank and of the country could desire, I 
have always deplored making the Bank a party 
question, but since the President will have it so, he 
must pay the penalty of his own rashness. As to 
the Veto message I am delighted with it. It has all 
the fury of a chained panther biting the bars of 
his cage. It is really a manifesto of anarchy—such 
as Marat or Robespierre might have issued to the 
mob of the faubourg St Antoine: and my hope is 
that it will contribute to relieve the country from 
the dominion of these miserable people. You are 
destined to be the instrument of that deliverance, 
and at no period of your life has the country ever 
had a deeper stake in you. 1 wish you success most 
cordially, because I believe the institutions of the 
Union are involved in it. 


To Henry Clay 
( private ) 


THE DEPRESSION OF 1837-1843 


In spite of all the efforts of conservative men, 
Andrew Jackson was reelected President in 
1832. While the House passed a resolution de¬ 
claring the Federal government’s money safe 
in the custody of the Bank of the United States, 
Jackson determined to withdraw the govern¬ 
ment deposits though he had to reshuffle his 
entire Cabinet to make his policy and his Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury agree. The removal of 
deposits from the Bank of the United States to 
selected state banks was made, despite the 
Senate’s declaration that it was an arbitrary 
exercise of power. The bank called in its loans 
and contracted its credits after the removal 
of the deposits; but though petitions against 
the government’s action poured into Congress 
and some stringency was felt in the money 
market, the new depositories expanded their 
loans and borrowers found credit easy. 


As state bank loans expanded on the base of 
government deposits plus portions of the 
Treasury surplus which had been put into the 
custody of the several states, borrowing in¬ 
creased during 1834 and 1835. Great stretches 
of the public lands were sold, not for specie 
but for the banknotes that were issued on the 
basis of the new resources. The public domain 
was being exchanged for paper. Senator Ben¬ 
ton feared this would strengthen the speculat¬ 
ing element in Congress to the point that his 
own favorite project of lowering and adjust¬ 
ing the price of public land never would be¬ 
come law. His opinion was confirmed by the 
Senate’s rejection of his resolution making 
specie, not bank paper, the medium of pay¬ 
ment for public lands. The public domain 
seemed doomed as the session closed; specu¬ 
lators jvere redoubling their activity. “But 
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there was a remedy in reserve for the cure of 
the evil which they had not foreseen, and 
which was applied the moment that Congress 
was gone. Jackson was still President! and he 
had the nerve which the occasion required. 
He saw the public lands fleeting away—saw 
that Congress would not interfere—and knew 
the majority of the Cabinet to be against his 
interference. He did as he had often done in 
councils of war—called the council together to 
hear a decision. He summoned his cabinet— 
laid the case before them—heard the majority 
of adverse opinions:—and directed the order 
to issue. His private Secretary, Mr. Donelson, 
* was directed to prepare a draught of the order. 
The author of this View was all the while in 
the office of this private Secretary. Mr. Dosel- 
son came to him, with the President’s decision, 
and requested him to draw up the order. It was 
done—the rough draught carried back to the 
council—put into official form—signed— 
issued. . . . The disappointed speculators 
raged. Congress was considered insulted, the 
cabinet defied, the banks disgraced.” Thus 
Senator feenton in his Thirty Years' View. 

This is the background of the Specie Circu¬ 
lar of July, 1836. Biddle regarded it as an out¬ 
rageous usurpation of power, as can be seen 
in his Letters to John Quincy Adams , in which 
he justified the Bank of the United States for 
suspending specie payments. Though the Spe¬ 
cie Circular was rescinded in 1838, it snapped a 
money market already strained to the breaking 
point. The demand for specie at the land offices 
forced local banks to curtail their loans just as 
the seaboard banks were forced to contract 
theirs by the resolution which ordered the 
turning over of the Treasury surplus to the 
states. Thus the Eastern banks were subject to 
a double drain at a time when their Western 
debtors could get no loans because of Jackson’s 
“act of gratuitous oppression.” 

So Nicholas Biddle, as the Panic of 1837 
pricked the bubble of an inflation in land 
values, urban and rural. Benton, for the other 
side, insisted that it was not the Specie Circu¬ 
lar but the “bloat in the paper system” which 
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had caused the collapse. He had been regarded 
as “a little exalted in the head” because he kept 
warning public and politicians of the dangers 
latent in the increase of an inconvertible paper 
currency, but few had listened seriously in the 
early thirties. The result was, banks multiplied, 
merchants bought on credit, states borrowed 
money for internal improvements, and the 
bubble of credit swelled until it burst. With 
considerable help (according to Benton) from 
Nicholas Biddle, who contracted his loans and 
suspended specie payments “to coerce the gov¬ 
ernment into submission to the Bank of the 
United States and its confederate politicians.” 

Biddle seemed victor, though, even if the 
New York banks had resumed specie payment 
in 1838; the Bank of the United States was 
flourishing under a Pennsylvania charter; the 
Specie Circular was rescinded and the United 
States government was using the bank as an 
agent to discount the French government’s 
warrants for payment of damages to United 
States commerce during the Napoleonic Wars. 
That triumph increased Biddle’s confidence to 
the point where he attempted to restore the 
country’s balance of trade by elaborate deal¬ 
ings in the cotton market and by the sale of 
American securities abroad. Biddle lent money 
to American cotton planters and had them as¬ 
sign their crops to an agency in Liverpool 
which was controlled by a member of his fam¬ 
ily. The cotton agency drew upon the financial 
agent Biddle had set up in London. Since Brit¬ 
ish spinners were prosperous, the demand for 
cotton continued brisk and Biddle’s comer in 
the fiber provided the British balances that 
paid for American imports. American credit 
was good in 1838-1839; and American securi¬ 
ties sold well because the British financial com¬ 
munity had confidence in Biddle and in the 
presumed soundness of state finances. 

In 1839, Biddle’s system collapsed. With it, 
went the inflated structure of cotton prices and 
American credit abroad. Harvests had been 
poor in Europe, the demand for British cotton 
yam declined and that lessened British need 
for American cotton. Biddle’s (Pennsylvania) 
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Bank of the United States suspended specie 
'payments again in October, 1839, and failed 
entirely two years later. 

The full shock of depression and unfavor¬ 
able trade balances struck the United States 
with renewed force. British readiness to ex¬ 
tend credit ceased with the contraction in the 
London money market; American bonds did 
not sell. British financial interests attempted to 
increase confidence by urging American poli¬ 
ticians to work for an assumption or, at least, 
a guarantee of state debts by the Federal gov¬ 
ernment. Benton attacked the scheme and se¬ 
cured the passage (if a Senate resolution dis¬ 
claiming federal responsibility, and the only 
factor which prevented the question from be¬ 
coming an issue in the Presidential campaign 
of 1840 was the Whigs’ wisdom in choosing a 
candidate who had no ascertainable views on 
any public issue. 

The following year, many states defaulted 
interest payments on their public debts, among 
them Pennsylvania, which is the object of 
Sidney Smith s acid arrack. Smith (1771-1843) 
was not particularly anti-American, but the 
refusal of Pennsylvania to tax herself to main- 
tain interest payments on her bonds roused him 
to violent protest. A bitter controversy fol¬ 
lowed. 

The British financial community attempted 
more practical measures. British hankers boy¬ 
cotted the United Stares Treasury agent who 
tried ro float a loan in 1842. When New York 


interests provided the Treasury with funds, 
coercion was dropped in favor of lobbying. 
Ultimately, all the defaulting states renewed 
their interest payments', however, three states, 
Mississippi, Michigan, and Florida, repudiated 
their debts in \\ hole or in parr. 

The Preemption Act of 1841 helped punc¬ 
ture the last hope for federal aid to the holders 
of the defaulting states’ bonds. Though the 
law did declare that the proceeds of public 
land sales he divided among the states as a fund 
for internal improvements, this provision was 
contingent on import duties remaining at 20 
percent. Since the Treasury surplus, which had 
made cite bill possible, disappeared under pres-- 
sure and the tariff interests remained strong, 
the only sections of the law retaining vitality 
were those providing that the squatters on un- 
surveyed public land were to be permitted to 
purchase their quarter sections at the minimum 
price when that land should be surveyed and 
offered for sale, burlier, preemption had been 
a privilege granted to settlers on a specific 
tract; by the law of 1841, however, it became 
an acknowledged right. 

The Specie Circular is reprinted from The 
American State Paper*: Public Land Series , 
Vol. VIII (Washington, iHdi)- Biddle’s letter 
to Adams is reprinted from Two Letters Ad¬ 
dressed to the Hon, f. Quincy Admits (Lon¬ 
don, 1837). Sidney Smith’s letter is reprinted 
from his Letters on American Debts (New 
York, 1844). 


The Specie Circular of 1836 


In consequence of complaints which have been 
made of frauds, speculations, and monopolies, in 
the purchase of the public lands, and the aid which 
is said ro be given ro effect these objects by exces¬ 
sive hank credits, and dangerous if not partial 
facilities, through bank drafts and bank deposites, 
and the general evil influence likely to result to 
the public interests, and especially the safety of 
the great amount of money in the Treasury, and 
the sound condition of the currency of the coun¬ 
try, from the further exchange of the national 
domain in this manner, and chiefly for bank 
credits and paper money, the President of the 


United States h m given directions, and you arc 
hereby instructed, after the 15th day of August 

next, to receive in payment of the public lands 
nothing except what is directed by the existing 
laws, vi*/»: gold and silver, and in the proper cases* 
Virginia land scrip; provided that, till the 15th of 
December next, me saute indulgences heretofore 
extended as to the? kind of money received, may be 
continued for any quantity of land not exceeding 
320 acres to each purchaser who is an actual settler* 
or honafkle resident in the State where the sales 
are made. 

In order to insure the faithful execution of these 
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instructions, all receivers are strictly prohibited 
from accepting for land sold, any draft, certificate, 
or other evidence of money or deposite, though 
for specie, unless signed by the Treasurer of the 
United States, in conformity to the act of April 
24, 1820. And each of those officers is required 
to annex to his monthly returns to this department, 
the amount of gold and of silver respectively, as 
well as the bills received under the foregoing ex¬ 
ception; and each deposit^ bank is required to an¬ 
nex to every certificate given upon a deposite of 
money, the proportions of it actually paid in gold, 
in silver, and in bank-notes. All former instruc¬ 
tions on these subjects, except as now modified, 
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will be considered as remaining in full force. 

The principal objects of the President, in adopt¬ 
ing this measure, being to repress alleged frauds, 
and to withhold any countenance or facilities in 
the power of the government from the monopoly 
of the public lands in the hands of speculators and 
capitalists, to the injury of the actual settlers in the 
new States, and of emigrants in search of new 
homes, as well as to discourage the ruinous exten¬ 
sion of bank issues and bank credits, by which 
those results are generally supposed to be pro¬ 
moted, your utmost vigilance is required, and re¬ 
lied on, to carry this order into complete execu¬ 
tion. 


Letters to John Quincy Adams 

BY NICHOLAS BIDDLE * 


A citizen had a right to choose any one of these 
modes of payment. He had as much right to pay 
for land with the note of a specie paying Bank 
as to pay it for duties at the custom house. If this 
be denied, certainly any one of them might be ac¬ 
cepted by the Treasury—but to proscribe all but 
one—to refuse every thing but the most difficult 
thing—to do this without notice of the approach¬ 
ing change in the fundamental system of our deal¬ 
ings—is an act of gratuitous oppression. 

Under the operation of this resolution, the 
Banks had gone on, fearing nothing, as they had 
only to provide for the usual specie calls upon 
them—and saw the country full of specie, with 
no foreign demand to drain it from them when, 
on a sudden, without any intimation of the coming 
shock, an order was issued by the Secretary, de¬ 
claring that their notes were no longer receivable, 
and of course inviting all who held the notes, and 
had deposits in these banks, to convert them into 
specie. It in fact made at once the whole amount 
of their circulation and private deposits a specie 
demand upon them.—The first consequence was, 
that the Banks nearest the land offices ceased mak¬ 
ing loans. The next was, that they strove to for¬ 
tify themselves by accumulating specie. 

It was just at this moment that the warrants for 
transfers were put into their hands. The combina¬ 
tion of the two measures produced a double re¬ 
sult—first, to require the Banks generally to in¬ 
crease their specie, and next, to give them the 
means of doing it, by drafts on the Deposit Banks. 
The commercial community were thus taken by 
surprise. The interior Banks making no loans, and 
converting their Atlantic funds into specie, the 
debtors in the interior could make no remittances 
to the merchants in the Atlantic cities, who are 


thus thrown for support on the Banks of those 
cities at a moment when they are unable to afford 
relief on account of the very abstraction of their 
specie to the West. The creditor States not only 
receive no money, but their money is carried away 
to the debtor States, who in turn, cannot use it, 
either to pay old engagements or to contract new. 

By this unnatural process the specie of New 
York and the other commercial cities is piled up 
in the Western States, not circulated, not used, but 
held as a defence against the Treasury—and while 
the West cannot use it—the East is suffering for 
the want of it. The result is, that the commercial 
intercourse between the West and the Atlantic is 
almost wholly suspended, and the few operations 
which are made are burthened with the most ex¬ 
travagant expense. In November, 1836, the interest 
of money has risen to twenty-four per cent.— 
merchants are struggling to pfeserve their credit 
by ruinous sacrifices—and it costs five or six times 
as much to transmit funds from the west and 
south-west, as it did in November, 1835, or 34 or 
’32.— Thus while the exchanges with all the world 
are in our favour—while Europe is alarmed, and 
the Bank of England itself uneasy at the quantity 
of specie we possess—we are suffering, because, 
from mere mismanagement, the whole ballast of 
the currency is shifted from one side of the vessel 
to the other. 

In the absence of good reasons for these meas¬ 
ures, and as a pretext for them, it is said that the 
country has over-traded—that the Banks have 
over-issued, and that the purchasers of public 
lands have been very extravagant. I am not struck 
by the truth or the propriety of these complaints. 
The phrase of overtrading is very convenient but 
not verv intelligible. If it means any thing, it means 
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that our dealings with other countries have 
brought us in debt to those countries. In that case 
the exchange turns against our country, and is 
rectified by an exportation of specie or stocks in 
the first instance—and then by reducing the im¬ 
ports to the exports,—Now the fact is, that at this 
moment, the exchanges are all in favour of tins 
country—that is, you can buy a bill of exchange 
on a foreign country cheaper than yon can send 
specie to that country. Accordingly, - much specie 
has come in—mine goes turn This too at a mo¬ 
ment when the exchange for the last crop is ex¬ 
hausted, and that of the new crop has not yet come 
into the market-—and when we are on the point 
of sending to Europe the produce of the country, 
to the amount of eighty or one hundred millions 
of dollars. How then has the country overtraded? 
Exchange with all the world is in favour of New 
\ork. How then ean^New York be an overtrader? 
Her merchants have sold goods to the merchants 
of the interior, who arc willing to pay, and under 
ordinary circumstances able to pay—but by the 
mere fault of the government, as obvious as* if an 
earthquake had swallowed them up, their debtors 
are disabled front making immediate payment. It 
is not that the Atlantic merchants have* sold too 
many goods, but that the government prevents 
their receiving payment for any. Moreover in the 
commercial cities money can be had, though at 
extravagant rates, for capitalists add to the or¬ 
dinary charges for the use of it a high insurance 
against the loss of it. It is not then so much that 
money is not to be procured, as that doubt and 
alarm increase the hazards of lending it. 

Then as to the Banks, It is quite probable that 
many of the Banks have extended their issues— 
but whose fault 1% it? Who called these hanks 
into existence? Tty? Executive, Who tempted and 
goaded them to these issues? Undoubtedly the 
Executive. The country five years ago was in 
possession of the most beautfful machinery of 
currency and exchanges the world ever saw. It 
consisted of a number of State Banks protected, 
ami, at the same time, restrained by the Bank of 
the United States, 

The people of the United States through their 
representatives rechartered that institution. But 

the Exeeume, discontented with its independence, 
rejected the Act of Congress—and the favourite 

topic of declamation was that the States would 
make Banks, ami that these Banks could create a 
better system of currency and exchanges. The 

States accordingly made banks—and then fol¬ 
lowed stile parades about the loans of these banks, 
and their enlarged dealings in exchange. And 

what is the consequence? The Bank of the United 


States has not ceased to exist more than seven 

months, and already the whole currency and ex¬ 
changes are running into inextricable confusion* 
and the industry of the country is burthened with 
extravagant charges on all the commercial inter¬ 
course of the Union. And now, when these hanks 
have been created by the Executive, and urged 
into these excesses, instead of gentle and gradual 
remedies, a fierce crusade is raised against them— 
the funds are harshly amt .suddenly taken from 
them, and they are forced to extraordinary means 
of defence against the very power which brought 
them into being. They received, and were ex¬ 
pected to receive, in payment for the Govern¬ 
ment, the notes of each "other, and the notes of 
other banks, and the facility with which they did 
so, was a ground of special commendation by the 
Government. And mm* that Government has let 
loose upon them a demand for specie, to the 
whole amount of these notes, I go further. 

There is an outcry abroad, raised by faction 
and echoed by folly, against the Banks in the 
l 1 aired States. Until if was* disturbed by the Gov¬ 
ernment, the iianking system of the United States 
was at least as good as that of any other commer¬ 
cial country. What was desired for its perfection* 
was precisely what I have so long striven to ac¬ 
complish— to widen the metallic basis of the cur¬ 
rency, by a greater infusion of coin into the 
smaller channels of circulation. This was in a 
gradual and judicious train of accomplishment. 
Ilut this miserable foolery about an exclusively 
metallic currency is quite* as absurd as to discard 
the steam boats* and go back to poling up the 
Mississippi Banks may often err from want of 
skill, ami occasionally"’ be injurious as steam is— 
but It is not the less true, that the hanks of this 
country have been the great instruments of its im¬ 
provements, and that during all the convulsions 
of the last fifteen years, for every American bank 
which has failed, at least ten English banks have 
failed* 

So with regard to the lamk For the last few 
years, the amount of the sales of the public lands 
has been a constant theme of congratulation with 
the Executive, In the very last message, on the 
nth of December, he repeats the same strain. 
u Among the evidences of the increasing prosper¬ 
ity of the country, not the least gratifying is 
afforded by the receipts of the public lands, which 
amount in the present year to eietwn millions of 
dollars , This circumstance attests the rapidity 
with which agriculture, the first and most impor¬ 
tant occupation of man , adt'ances, and contributes 
to the wealth and power of our extended terri¬ 
tory” In the same message he declared that “cho 
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circulating medium has been greatly improved. By 
the use of the State Banks it is ascertained that all 
the wants of the community in relation to ex¬ 
change and currency are supplied as well as they 
have ever been before .” Scarcely seven months 
elapse when these pastoral and financial visions 
dissolve in air. Agriculture ceases to be “the first 
and most important occupation of man 5 the 
State Banks cease to be the models of exchange 
and currency—but forth issues the Secretary with 
a declaration, that to protect the Treasury from 
frauds, speculation, and monopolies in the pur¬ 
chase of public lands”—from “excessive bank 
credits”—from “ruinous extension of bank issues 5 
—nothing shall be received for land but gold and 
silver. 

Now what an exhibition is this? 

The public lands are exposed to public auction, 
the prices reduced in order to encourage sales, and 
the President stands by, exulting at the amount, 
when suddenly he declares that he will permit no 
speculations, and that he will raise the price of the 
lands by raising the price of what alone he will 
receive for them. Now, supposing it true that men 
have bought much land. What right has the Presi¬ 
dent to dictate to the citizens of this country, 
whether they buy too much land or too much 
broad cloth? They might be permitted to know 
and to manage their own concerns quite as well 
as he does, leaving the evil, if it be one, to correct 
itself, by its own excess. If he prohibits the receipt 
of any thing but specie to correct land specula¬ 
tions, he may make the same prohibition as to the 
duties on hardware or broadcloth or wines, 
whenever his paternal wisdom shall see us buying 
too many shovels, or too many coats, or too much 
champaigne—and thus bring the entire industry or 
the country under his control. 

These troubles may not, however, be wholly 
useless, if we extract from them two great les¬ 
sons.—The first is, that we can have no permanent 
financial prosperity while the public revenue is 
separated from the business of the country and 
committed to rash and ignorant politicians with 
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no guides but their own passions and interests. I 
have little doubt that the specie order is the re¬ 
venge of the President upon Congress for passing 
the Distribution Law.—I have less doubt that this 
dispersion of the revenue among the multitude ot 
Banks was to advance the obscure aspirings ot 

some Treasury Caesar. . 

The other lesson is—one a thousand times re- 
peated and a thousand times forgotten—to distrust 
all demagogues of all parties who profess exclusive 
love for what they call the People. For the last 
six years the country has been nearly convulsed 
bv efforts to break the mutual dependence of ail 
. classes of citizens—to make the laborer regard his 
employer as his enemy, and to array the poor 
against 'the rich. These trashy declaimed have 
ended by bringing the country into a condition 
where its whole industry is subject far more than 
it ever was before, to the control of the large 
capitalists—and where every step tends inevitably 
to make the rich richer, and the poor poorer. 

It remains to speak of the remedy of these evils. 
They follow obviously the causes of them. 1 he 
causes are the injudicious transfers of the public 
monies, and the Treasury order about specie. 

The first measure of relief therefore should be, 
the instant repeal of the Treasury order requirmg 
specie for lands—the second, the adoption ot a 
proper system to execute the distribution law. 

These measures would restore confidence in 
twenty-four hours, and repose at least in as many 
days. If the Treasury will not adopt them volun¬ 
tarily, Congress should immediately command it. 

In the mean time, all forbearance and calmness 
should be maintained. There is great reason for 
anxiety—none whatever for alarm—and with mu¬ 
tual confidence and courage, the country may yet 
be able to defend itself against the Government. 
—In that struggle my poor efforts shall not be 
wanting. I go for The Country, whoever rules 
it_I bo for The Country, best loved when worst 
governed-and it will afford me far more gratifi¬ 
cation to assist in repairing its wrongs, than to 
triumph over those who inflict them. 


Letters on American Debts 


BY SIDNEY SMITH 


Letter I to the Editor of the Morning Chron- 

ICLE 

Sir, . . 

You did me the favor, some time since, to insert 

in your valuable journal a petition of mine to the 
American Congress, for the repayment of a loan 


made by me, in common with many other unwise 
people, to the State of Pennsylvania. For that 
petition I have been abused in the grossest man¬ 
ner by many of the American papers. After some 
weeks’ reflection, I see no reason to alter my opin¬ 
ions, or to retract my expressions. What I then 
said was not wild declamation, but measured truth. 
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I repeat again, that no conduct was ever more 
profligate than that of the State of Pennsylvania. 
History cannot pattern it: and let no deluded be¬ 
ing imagine that they will ever repay a single 
farthing—their people have tasted of the danger¬ 
ous luxury of dishonesty, and they will never 
be brought back to the homely rule of right. The 
money transactions of the Americans are become 
a by-word among the nations of Europe. In every 
grammar-school of the whole world ad Gruecas 
Calendas is translated—the American dividends. 

I am no enemy to America. I loved and admired 
honest America when she respected the laws of 
pounds, shillings, and pence; and I thought the 
United States the most magnificent picture of hu¬ 
man happiness: I meddle now in these matters be¬ 
cause I hate fraud—because I pity the misery it has 
occasioned—because I mourn over the hatred it 
has excited against free institutions. 

Among the discussions to which the moral lu¬ 
bricities of this insolvent people have given birth, 
they have arrogated to themselves the right of 
sitting in judgment upon the property of their 
creditors—of deciding who among them is rich, 
and who poor, and who are proper objects of 
compassionate payment; but in the name of Mer¬ 
cury, the great god of thieves, did any man ever 
hear of debtors alleging the wealth of the lender 
as a reason for eluding the payment of the loan? 
Is the Stock Exchange a place for the tables of the 
money-lenders; or is it a school of moralists, who 
may amerce the rich, exalt the poor, and correct 
the inequalities of fortune? Is Biddle an instrument 
in the hand of Providence to exalt the humble; and 
send the rich empty away? Does American Prov¬ 
idence work with such instruments as Biddle? 

But the only good part of this bad morality is 
not acted upon. The rich are robbed, but the poor 
are not paid: they growl against the dividends of 
Dives, and don’t lick the sores of Lazarus. They 
seize with loud acclamations, on the money bags 
of Jones Lloyd, Rothschild, and Baring, but they 
do not give back the pittance of the widow, and 
the bread of the child. Those knaves of the setting 
sun may call me rich, for I have a twentieth-part 
of the income of the Archbishop of Canterbury; 
but the curate of the next parish is a wretched 
soul, bruised by adversity; and the three hundred 
pounds for his children, which it has taken his life 
to save, is eaten and drunken by the mean men of 
Pennsylvania—by men who are always talking of 
the virtue and honor of the United States—by 
men who soar above others in what they say, and 
sink below all nations in what they do—who, after 
floating on the heaven of declamation, fall down 
to feed on the offal and garbage of the earth. 


Persons' who are not in the secret are inclined 
to^ consider the abominable conduct of the repudi¬ 
ating States to proceed from exhaustion—“They 
don’t pay because they cannot pay; whereas, from 
estimates which have just now reached this coun¬ 
try, this is the picture of the finances of the in¬ 
solvent states. Their debts may be about 200 mil¬ 
lions of dollars; at an interest of six per cent, this 
makes an annual charge of 12 millions of dollars, 
which is little more than 1 per cent, of their in¬ 
come in 1840, and may be presumed to be less than 
1 P er cent * of their present income; but if they 
were all to provide funds for the punctual pay¬ 
ment of interest, the debts could readily be con¬ 
verted into a 4 or 5 per cent, stock, and tha* excess, 
converted into a sinking fund, would discharge the 
debt in less than thirty years. The debt of Penn¬ 
sylvania, estimated at 40 millions of dollars, bears, 
at 5 per cent., an annual interest of 2 millions. The 
income of this State was, in 1840, 131 millions of 
dollars, 1 and is probably at this time not less than 
150 millions: a net revenue of only 1 V 2 per cent, 
would produce the 2 millions required. So that 
the price of national character in Pennsylvania is 
1 1-2 per cent, on the net income; and if this mar¬ 
ket price of morals were established here, a gen¬ 
tleman of a thousand a year would deliberately 
and publicly submit to infamy for 15/. per annum; 
and a poor man, who by laborious industry had 
saved one hundred a year, would incur general 
disgrace and opprobrium for thirty shillings by 
the year. There really should be lunatic asylums 
for nations as well as for individuals. 

But they begin to feel all this: their tone is 
changed; they talk with bated breath and whisper¬ 
ing apology, and allay with some cold drops of 
modesty their skipping spirit. They strutted into 
this miserable history, and begin to think of sneak¬ 
ing out. 

And then the subdolous press of America con- 
tendsthat the English under similar circumstances 
would act with their own debt in the same man¬ 
ner; but there are many English constituencies 
where are thousands not worth a shilling, and no 
such idea has been broached* among them, nor has 
any petition to such effect been presented a to the 
legislature. But what if they did act in such a man¬ 
ner, would it be a conduct less wicked than that 
of the Americans? Is there not one immutable law 
of justice—is it not written in the book? Does it 
not beat in the heart? ^-are the great guidemarks 
of life to be concealed by such nonsense as this? I 
deny the fact on which the reasoning is founded; 

1 This is manifestly an error. By “income” Mr. Smith 
doubtless means the aggregate amount of taxable 
property in the State. [Ed. New World.] 
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and if the facts were true, the reasoning would be 
false. 

1 never met a Pennsylvanian at a London dinner 
without a disposition to seize and divide him;—to 
allot his beaver to one sufferer and his coat to an¬ 
other—to appropriate his pocket-handkerchief to 
the orphan, and to comfort the widow with his 
silver watch, Broadway rings, and the London 
Guide, which hellhvays carries in his pockets. How 
such a man can set himself down at an English 
table without feeling that he owes two or three 
pounds to every man in company, I am at a loss 
to conceive: he has no more right to eat with hon¬ 
est men than a leper has to eat with clean men. If 
he has a particle of honor in his composition he 
would shut himself up, and say, ‘*1 cannot mingle 
with you, I belong to a degraded people-—I must 
hide myself—l am a plunderer from Pennsyl¬ 
vania.” 

Figure to yourself a Pennsylvanian receiving 
foreigners in his own country, walking over the 
public works with them, and showing them Lar¬ 
cenous Lake, Swindling Swamp, Crafty Carnal, and 
Rogue’s Railway, and other dishonest works. 
“This swamp we gained (says the patriotic bor¬ 
rower) by the repudiated loan of i8z8. Our canal 
robbery was in 1830; we pockered your good 
people’s money for the railroad only last year.” 
All this may seem very smart to the Americans; 
but if 1 had the misfortune to be born among such 
a people, the land of my fathers should not retain 
me a single moment after the act of repudiation. I 
would appeal from my fathers to my forefathers. 
I would fly to Newgate for greater purity of 
thought, and seek in the prisons of England for 
better rules of life. 

This new and vain people can never forgive us 
for having preceded them 300 years in civiliza¬ 
tion. They are prepared ro enter into the most 
bloody wars with England, not on account of 
Oregon, or boundaries, bur because our clothes 
and carriages are better made, and because Bond- 
street beats Broadway. Wise Webster does all he 
can to convince the people that these are not law¬ 
ful causes of war; but wars, and long wars, they 
will one day or another produce; and this, perhaps, 
is the only advantage of repudiation. The Amer¬ 
icans cannot gratify their avarice and ambition at 
once; they cannot cheat and conquer at the same 
time. The warlike power of every country de¬ 
pends on their Three per Cents. If Csesar were to 
reappear upon earth, Wettenhall’s List would be 
more important than his Commentaries; Roth¬ 
schild would open and shut the Temple of Janus; 
Thomas Baring, or Bates, would probably com¬ 
mand the Tenth Legion, and the soldiers would 
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march to battle with loud cries of Scrip and Om¬ 
nium reduced, Consols, and Caesar! Now, the 
Americans have cut themselves off from all re¬ 
sources of credit. Having been as dishonest as 
they can be, they are prevented from being as 
foolish as they wish to be. In the habitable globe 
they cannot borrow a guinea, and they cannot 
draw the sword because they have not money to 
buy it. 

If I were an American of any of the honest 
States, I would never rest till I had compelled 
Pennsylvania to be as honest as myself. The bad 
faith of that State brings disgrace on all; just as 
common snakes are killed because vipers are dan¬ 
gerous. I have a general feeling, that by that breed 
of men I have been robbed and ruined, and I shud¬ 
der and keep aloof. The pecuniary credit of every 
State is affected by Pennsylvania. Ohio pays; but 
with such a bold bankruptcy before their eyes, 
how long will Ohio pay? The truth is, that the 
eyes of all capitalists are averted from the United 
States. The finest commercial understandings will 
have nothing to do with them. Men rigidly just, 
who penetrate boldly into the dealings of nations, 
and work with vigor and virtue for honorable 
wealth—great and high-minded merchants—will 
loathe, and are now loathing, the name of Amer¬ 
ica: it is becoming, since its fall, the common- 
shore of Europe, and the native home of the needy 
villain. 

And now, drab-colored men of Pennsylvania, 
there is yet a moment left: the eyes of all Europe 
are anchored upon you— 

“Surrexit mundus justis furiis” 

start up from that trance of dishonesty into which 
you are plunged; don’t think of the flesh which 
walls about your life, but of that sin which has 
hurled you from the heaven of character, which 
hangs over you like a devouring pestilence, and 
makes good men bad, and ruffians dance and sing. 
It is not for Gin Sling and Sherry Cobbler alone, 
that man is to live, but for those great principles 
against which no argument can be listened to— 
principles which give to every power a double 
power above their functions and their offices, 
which are the books, the arts, the academies that 
teach, lift up, and nourish the world—principles 
(that I am quite serious in what I say) above cash, 
superior to cotton, higher than currency—prin¬ 
ciples, without which it is better to die than to 
live, which every servant of God, over every sea 
and’ in all lands, should cherish —usque ad abdita 
spiramenta anima. 

Yours &c. 

November 3, 1843. Sidney Smith 
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GENESIS OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


Turd: i*,vr vt;i« «»hs in President Monroe**; mes¬ 
sage of December, 1H1 $, have become one of 
the cornerstones of American foreign policy: 

"At the proposal of the Russian imperial 
government made through the minister of the 
Kmptror residing here* a full poster ami in¬ 
structions have been transmitted to the Minis¬ 
ter of the United States at St, Pelersburgh, to 
arrange by amicable negotiation, the respective 
rights and interests of the two nations on the 
northwest coast »»f this continent. A similar 
proposal has been made by his Imperial Maj¬ 
esty to the government of Cireat Britain, which 
has likew ise been acceded to. The government 
of the United States has been desirous, by this 
friendly proceeding, of manifesting the great 
value which they have invariably attached to 
the friendship of the emperor, and their solici¬ 
tude to cultivate the best understanding w ith 
his government. In the discussions to which 
this interest has given rise, ami in the arrange¬ 
ments bv which they mav terminate, the oc¬ 
casion has been judged proper for asserting, as 
a principle in which the rights ami interests of 
the United States are involved, that the Ameri¬ 
can continents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed and main¬ 
tain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any Euro¬ 
pean power. . . . 

“It was stated at the commencement of the 
last session that a great effort was then making 
in Spain and Portugal, to improve the condi¬ 
tion of the people of those countries, and that 
it appeared to be conducted with extraordi¬ 
nary moderation. It need scarcely be remarked, 
that the result has been, so far, very tlilferenr 


from w hat w as then anticipated. Of events in 
that tpuner of the glohe, w ith which we have 
so much intercourse, ami front which we de¬ 
rive our origin, we have always been anxious 
and interested spectators. The citizens of the 
United States cherish sentiments the most 
friendly, in favor of the liberty and happiness 
of their fellow men on that side of the Atlantic. 
In the wars of the European powers, in matters 
relating to themselves, we have never taken 
any parr, nor does it comport with our policy 
so to do. It is only when our rights are invaded, 
or seriously menace*!, that we resent injuries, 
or make preparation for our defence. With 
the movements in this hemisphere, we are, of 
necessity, more immediately connected, and 
by causes which must be obvious to all en¬ 
lightened ami impartial observers. The politi¬ 
cal system of the allied powers is essentially dif¬ 
ferent, in this respect, front that of America. 
This tiilfcretice proceeds from that which ex¬ 
ists in their respective governments. And to 
the defence of our own, which has been 
achieved by the loss of so much blood and 
treasure, ami matured by the wisdom of their 
most enlightened citizrns, ami under which we 
have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this whole 
nation is devoted. We owe it, therefore, to 
candor, and to the amicable relations existing 
between the United States and those powers, 
to declare, that we should consider anv attempt 
on their part to extend their system ro anv por¬ 
tion of this hemisphere, as dangerous to our 
peace ami safety. With the existing colonies or 
dependencies of any European'power, w e have 
not interfered, ami shall not interfere. But with 
the governments w ho have declared their in- 
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dependence, and maintained it, and whose in¬ 
dependence we have, on great consideration, 
and on just principles, acknowledged, we 
could not view any interposition for the pur¬ 
pose of oppressing"them, or controlling in any 
other manner, their destiny, by any European 
power, in any other light than as the mani¬ 
festation of an unfriendly disposition towards 
the United States. In the war between those 
new governments and Spain, we declared our 
neutrality at the time of their recognition, and 
to this we have adhered, and shall continue to 
adhere, provided no change shall occur, which, 
in the judgment of the competent authorities 
of this government, shall make a correspond¬ 
ing change, on the part of the United States, 
indispensable to their security. 

“The late events in Spain and Portugal, show 
that Europe is still unsettled. Of this important 
fact, no stronger proof can be adduced than 
that the allied powers should have thought it 
proper, on any principle satisfactory to them¬ 
selves,. to have interposed by force, in the in¬ 
ternal concerns of Spain. To what extent such 
interposition may be carried, on the same prin¬ 
ciple, is a question, to which all independent 
powers, whose governments differ from theirs, 
are interested; even those most remote, and 
surely none more so than the United States. 
Our policy in regard to Europe, which was 
adopted at an early stage of the wars which 
have so long agitated that quarter of the globe, 
nevertheless remains the same, which is, not to 
interfere in the internal concerns of any of its 
powers; to consider the government de facto 
as the legitimate government for us; to culti¬ 
vate friendly relations with it, and to preserve 
those relations by a frank, firm, and manly 
policy; meeting, in all instances, the just claims 
of every power; submitting to injuries from 
none. But, in regard to these continents, cir¬ 
cumstances are eminently and conspicuously 
different. It is impossible that the allied powers 
should extend their political system to any 
portion of either continent without endanger¬ 
ing our peace and happiness: nor can any one 
believe that our Southern brethrenfif left to 


themselves, would adopt it of their own ac¬ 
cord. It is equally impossible, therefore, that 
we should behold such interposition, in any 
form, with indifference. If we look to the 
comparative strength and resources of Spain 
and those new governments, and their distance 
from each other, it must be obvious that she 
can never subdue them. It is still the true policy 
of the United States to,leave the parties to 
themselves, in the hope that other powers will 
pursue the same course.” 

Monroe’s statement stemmed from the com¬ 
plexities of a postwar settlement in which .na¬ 
tional aspirations collided with the realities of 
power politics in the early twenties. In Europe, 
subject nationalities, like the Greeks, were in 
rebellion against their Ottoman masters. Spain 
had made its fight for constitutional govern¬ 
ment, an effort defeated by French interven¬ 
tion shortly before Monroe made his state¬ 
ment. Spain’s colonies in the Western Hem¬ 
isphere had felt the reins of royal control 
slacken during the turbulent years when Na¬ 
poleon attempted to impose a Bonaparte" as 
King of Spain. The Spanish lands of the New 
World had risen and now they were fighting 
to maintain the independence which the 
United States had already recognized by 1823. 
And, at the north, a Russian ukase attempted to 
extend the boundaries of Alaska, while the 
Russian Czar stood at the head of the Allied 
sovereigns who had restored Spanish absolut¬ 
ism 2nd who were bound in honor and interest 
to block further advances of liberalism. 

England’s position was uncertain in this situ¬ 
ation: her merchants had enjoyed free trade 
with Spanish America during the Napoleonic 
wars, a privilege they might lose if military 
intervention restored Spain’s dominions. Eng¬ 
lish statesmen eyed the rebirth of French in¬ 
fluence uneasily, to be sure, yet they were 
aware of potential American competition for 
the carrying trade of the new republics, to say 
nothing of the fact that the Louisiana Purchase 
and the Florida treaty with Spain had shown 
that the United States was an expanding power. 

That British uneasiness is illustrated in 
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Foreign Secretary George Canning’s cabinet 
memorandum of November 15, 1822. The 
restoration of Spain’s exclusive colonial system 
endangered England’s trade—but the United 
States had a navy within easy access of the 
Caribbean, and she coveted the island of Cuba. 

By March, 1823, the French invasion of 
Spain had overbalanced Canning’s distrust of 
American ambition for the moment. He 
warned the French that intervention to over¬ 
throw constitutional government in Spain gave 
the Allied powers no license for extending that 
intervention to Spain’s colonies. Canning was 
not entirely certain of the effectiveness of his 
warning; hence, in August, he turned to an¬ 
other factor in the situation and began his 
negotiations with American Minister Richard 
Rush at London. Canning proposed that the 
United States and England should issue a joint 
declaration against the reconquest, or the trans¬ 
fer, of Spain’s dominions in the Western 
Hemisphere. Rush replied by asking that Eng¬ 
land recognize the independence of the Latin 
American states before further action was 
taken. Canning evaded and Rush pressed the 
issue. By September, 1823, Rush was willing to 
sign a joint declaration without consulting his 
own government—if England would recog¬ 
nize the South American republics. Again Can¬ 
ning evaded and then dropped the scheme al¬ 
together as the French Foreign Minister finally 
convinced him that France did not mean to 
give military backing to any attempt of Spain’s 
to reconquer her empire in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

While Secretary of State John Quincy 
Adams was escaping a Washington summer at 
Quincy, President Monroe was receiving such 
dispatches as these, which show Richard Rush’s 
progress from welcome of Canning’s proposals 
to disillusion and distrust of British overtures. 
Monroe turned to Jefferson and Madison for 
advice concerning Canning’s plan for a joint 
declaration. In his reply, which favored ac¬ 
cepting Canning’s proposals, Jefferson stressed 
the idea of the “two spheres,” and urged that 
republican America remain aloof and leave 
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monarchical ^Europe to its own devices. Like 
Jefferson, Madison was ready to accept the 
Canning plan, but he was not willing to aban¬ 
don Europe. The struggle between absolutism 
and constitutional government was being 
fought in the Old World as well as in the New. 
The United States, as the world’s foremost re¬ 
public, should not undertake joint action with 
England until the latter recognized the inde¬ 
pendence of Greece to atone for its treachery 
to free government in Spain. 

When Monroe’s Cabinet reassembled at 
Washington in October, it had to consider the 
Russian ukase, the Canning proposal, and the 
advice of the two elder statesmen. Then Rush 
informed his chief of Canning’s apparent with¬ 
drawal, which convinced John Quincy Adams 
that Canning had been motivated by a desire 
to keep the United States out of Cuba. Later 
in the month, Baron Tuyl, the Russian Minis¬ 
ter, informed the American Secretary of State 
that Russia could not recognize any of the 
states formed by the break-up of Spain’s em¬ 
pire in the New World. Tuyl went on to re¬ 
mark—with almost sinister casualness in John 
Quincy Adams’s view—that the United States 
was to be congratulated on its present “ad¬ 
mirably neutral” position in regard to Spain 
and her colonies. 

By mid-November of 1823, Monroe’s Cab¬ 
inet had begun discussing the foreign policy 
statement to be included in the President’s next 
message. Adams’s diary, which had been sus¬ 
pended during the summer, records these dis¬ 
cussions and portrays the conflicting views 
which swayed the participants. Monroe and 
John C. Calhoun, then Secretary of War, ap¬ 
pear most concerned about the possibility of 
military intervention in the Americas. Adams 
doubted that Their Majesties planned such ac¬ 
tion: restoration of the Spanish colonial system 
could profit none of the powers concerned and 
none had sufficient naval strength to challenge 
the United States in American waters. Oppos¬ 
ing the cautious Attorney General, William 
Wirt, Adams urged that Monroe include a 
statement *m American foreign policy in his 
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next annual message. But, as Adams’s prime 
concern was possible general European hostil¬ 
ity against the United States, he urged that we 
state our views independently rather than in a 
joint declaration with England, which might 
be particularly offensive to Russia. That same 
concern for European opinion prompted 
Adams to oppose Monroe’s plan to include a 
recommendation that Congress appropriate 
money to send a Minister to the revolutionary 
republic of Greece. 

Monroe accepted Adams’s advice and limited 
his remarks to a declaration that the New 
World was closed to further European coloni¬ 
zation and that, as the United States refrained 
from interfering in European affairs, so it 
would consider effort to extend European sys¬ 
tems into these continents as an unfriendly act. 

Thus the Monroe Doctrine took form, im¬ 
pelled by the forces of power politics and 
shaped by the ideas of many men. The distinc¬ 
tion between the “two spheres” complemented 
by the notion of “an American System” 
stemmed from the speeches of Henry Clay, the 
propaganda of revolutionary Latin American 
agents in the United States, the influence of 

Correspondence of George 

Richard Rush to the Secretary of State 

London, August 19, 1823 

Sir When my interview with Mr. Canning on 
Saturday was about to close, I transiently asked 
him whether, notwithstanding the late news from 
Spain, we might not hope that the Spaniards 
would get the better of all their difficulties. I had 
allusion to the defection of Baltasteros, in Anda¬ 
lusia, an event seeming to threaten with new dan¬ 
gers the constitutional cause. His reply was gen¬ 
eral, importing nothing more than his opinion of 
the increased difficulties and dangers with which, 
undoubtedly, this event was calculated to sur¬ 
round the Spanish cause. 

Pursuing the topick of Spanish affairs, I re¬ 
marked that should Franfce ultimately effect her 
purposes in Spain, there was at least the consola¬ 
tion left, that Great Britain would not allow her 
to go farther and lay her hands upon the Spanish 


Jefferson, and the conviction of James Monroe. 
The noncolonization idea had its immediate 
origin in John Quincy Adams’s earlier observa¬ 
tions on the ukase extending the boundary of 
Russian America; while the unilateral character 
of Monroe’s statement derives from the Rush 
dispatch of October tenth, and from Adams’s 
distrust of th % e sudden friendliness Canning was 
displaying toward the United States. 

The Monroe Doctrine was all but ignored 
in the Europe of the 1820s and it did not 
actually become a functioning element in the 
American tradition until many decades after¬ 
ward. Yet, though the doctrine was a declara¬ 
tion unsupported by adequate force, it offered 
the first official sanction to the idea that the 
severance of the European and the American 
political systems gave to the United States the 
role of leader in the Americas and protector of 
their liberties. It was a statement of America 
against Europe, and not against Latin America. 

The Canning and Rush letters are reprinted 
from the Massachusetts Historical Society Pro¬ 
ceedings, Series 2, Vol XV (1902). The selec¬ 
tion from John Quincy Adams is from the 
Memoirs, Vol. VI (Philadelphia, 1875). 

Canning and Richard Rush 

colonies, bringing them too under her grasp. I 
here had in my mind the sentiments promulgated 
upon this subject in Mr. Canning’s note to the 
British ambassador at Paris of the 31st of March, 
during the negotiations that preceded the invasion 
of Spain. It will be recollected that the British 
government says in this note, that time and the 
course of events appeared to have substantially 
decided the question of the separation of these 
colonies from the mother country, although their 
formal* recognition as independent states by Great 
Britain might be hastened or retarded by external 
circumstances, as well as by the internal condition 
of those new states themselves; and that as his 
Britannic majesty disclaimed all intention of ap¬ 
propriating to himself the smallest portion of the 
late Spanish possessions in America, he was also 
satisfied that no attempt would be made by France 
to bring any of them under her dominion, either 
by conquest, or by cession from Spain. 
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By this we are to understand, in terms suffi¬ 
ciently distinct, that Great Britain would not be 
passive under such an attempt by France, and Mr. 
Canning,* on my having referred to this note, asked 
me what I thought my government would say to 
going hand in hand with this, in the same senti¬ 
ment; not as he added that any concert in action 
under it, could become necessary between the two 
countries, but that the simple fact of our being 
known to hold the same sentiment would, he had 
no doubt, by its moral effect, put down the inten¬ 
tion on the part of France, admitting that she 
should ever entertain it. This belief was founded 
he said upon the large share of the maritime 
power of the world which Great Britain and the 
United States shared between them, and the con¬ 
sequent influence which the knowledge that they 
held a common opinion upon a question on which 
such large maritime interests, present and future, 
hung, could not fail to produce upon the rest of 
the world. 

I replied, that in what manner my government 
would look upon such a suggestion, I was unable 
to say, but that I would communicate it in the 
same informal manner in which he threw it out. 

I said, however, that I did not think I should do 
so with full advantage, unless he would at the same 
time enlighten me as to the precise situation in 
which His Majesty’s government stood at this 
moment in relation to those new states, and 
especially on the material point of their own in¬ 
dependence. 

He replied that Great Britain certainly never 
again intended to lend her instrumentality or aid, 
whether by mediation or otherwise, towards mak¬ 
ing up the dispute between Spain and her colonies; 
but that if this result could still be brought about, 
she would not interfere to prevent it. Upon my 
intimating that I had supposed that all idea of 
Spain ever recovering her authority over the 
colonies had long since gone by, he -explained by 
saying that he did not mean to controvert that 
opinion, for he too believed that the day had ar¬ 
rived when all America rpight be considered as 
lost to Europe, so far as the tie of political depend¬ 
ence was concerned. All that he meant was, that if 
Spain and the colonies should still be able to bring 
the dispute, not yet totally extinct between them, 
to a close upon terms satisfactory to both sides, 
and which should at the same time secure to Spain 
commercial or other advantages not extended to 
other nations, that Great Britain would not object 
to a compromise in this spirit of preference to 
Spain. All that she would ask would be to stand 
upon as favored a footing as any other nation 
after Spain. Upon my again alluding to the im- 
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probability of the dispute ever settling down now 
even upon this basis, he said that it was not his 
intention to maintain such a position, and that he 
had expressed himself as above rather for the pur¬ 
pose of indicating the feeling which this cabinet 
still had towards Spain in relation to the contro¬ 
versy, than of predicting results. 

Wishing, however, to be still more specifically 
informed, I asked whether Great Britain was at 
this moment taking any step, or contemplating 
any, which had reference to the recognition of 
these states, this being the point in which we felt 
the chief interest. 

He replied that she had taken none whatever, 
as yet, but was upon the eve of taking one, not 
final, but preparatory, and which would still leave 
her at large to recognize or not according to the 
position of events at a future period. The measure 
in question was, to send out one or more indi¬ 
viduals under authority from this government to 
South America, not strictly diplomatic, but 
clothed with powers in the nature of a commission 
of inquiry, and which in short he described as 
analogous to those exercised by our commissioners 
in 1817; and that upon the result of this commis¬ 
sion much might depend as to the ulterior con¬ 
duct of Great Britain. I asked whether I was to 
understand that it would comprehend all the new 
states, or which of them; to which he replied that, 
for the present, it would be limited to Mexico. 

Reverting to this first idea he again said, that 
he hoped that France would not, should even 
events in the Peninsula be favorable *to her, extend 
her views to South America for the purpose of 
reducing the colonies, nominally perhaps for 
Spain, but in effect to subserve ends of her own; 
but that in case she should meditate such a policy, 
he was satisfied that the knowledge of the United 
States being opposed to it as well as Great Britain, 
could not fail to have its influence in checking her 
steps. In this way he thought good might be done 
by prevention, and peaceful prospects all round 
increased. As to the form in which such knowl¬ 
edge might be made to reach France, and even the 
other powers of Europe, he said in conclusion 
that that might probably be arranged in a manner 
that would be free from objection. 

I again told him that I would convey his sug¬ 
gestions to you for the information of the Presi¬ 
dent, and impart to him whatever reply I might 
receive. My own inference rather is, that his 
proposition was a fortuitous one; yet he entered 
into it I thought with some interest, and appeared 
to receive with a corresponding satisfaction the as¬ 
surance I gave him that it should be made known 
to the President. I did not feel myself at liberty to 
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express any opinion unfavorable to it, and was as 
careful to give none in its favor. 

Mr. Canning mentioned to me at this same in¬ 
terview, that a late confidential despatch which 
he had seen from- Count Nesselrode to Count 
Lieven, dated, I think, in June, contained declara¬ 
tions respecting the Russian ukase relative to the 
northwest coast that were satisfactory; that they 
went to show that it would probably not be exe¬ 
cuted in a manner to give cause of complaint to 
other nations, and that, in particular, it had not 
yet been executed in any instance under orders 
issued by Russia subsequently to its first promul¬ 
gation. 

I have the honor to remain, with very great 
respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

Richard Rush 

Honorable John Quincy Adams, Secretary of 

State. 

(Enclosure with Mr , Rush's No. 32 5, 
August 2$, 1823.) 

George Canning to Richard Rush 

Private and confidential. 

Foreign Office, Aug. 20, 1823 
My Dear Sir, —Before leaving Town I am de¬ 
sirous of bringing before you in a more distinct, 
but still in an unofficial and confidential shape, the 
question which we shortly discussed the last time 
that I had the pleasure of seeing you. 

Is not the moment come when our Govern¬ 
ments might understand each other as to the Span¬ 
ish American Colonies? And if we can arrive at 
such an understanding, -would it not be expedient 
for ourselves, and beneficial for all the world, that 
the principles of it should be clearly settled and 
plainly avowed? 

For ourselves we have no disguise. 

1. We conceive the recovery of the Colonies 
by Spain to be hopeless. 

2. We conceive the question of the recognition 
of them, as Independent States, to be one of time 
and circumstances. 

3. We are, hqwever, by no means disposed to 
throw any impediment in the way of an arrange¬ 
ment between them and the mother country y 
amicable negotiations. 

4. We aim not at the possession of any portion 

of them ourselves. , 

5. We could not see any portion of them trans¬ 
ferred to any other Power, with indifference. 

If these opinions and feelings are as I firmly e- 

lieve them to be, common to your Government 
with ours, why should we hesitate mutual y o 
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confide them to each other; and to declare them in 
the face of the world? 

If there be any European Power which cherishes 
other projects, which looks to a forcible enter- 
prize for reducing the colonies to subjugation, on 
the behalf or in the name of Spain; or which medi¬ 
tates the acquisition of any part of them to itself, 
by cession or by conquest; such a declaration on 
the part of your government and ours would be 
at once the most effectual and the least offensive 
mode of intimating our joint disapprobation of 
such projects. 

It would at the same time put an end to all the 
jealousies of Spain with respect to her remaining 
Colonies, and to agitation which prevails in those 
Colonies, an agitation which it would be but hu¬ 
mane to allay; being determined (as we are) not 
to profit by encouraging it. 

Do you conceive that under the power which 
you have recently received, you are authorized to 
enter into negotiation and to sign any Convention 
upon this subject? Do you conceive, if that be not 
within your competence, you could exchange 
with me ministerial notes upon it? 

Nothing could be more gratifying to me than 
to join with you in such a work, and, I am per¬ 
suaded, there has seldom, in the history of the 
world, occurred an opportunity when so small 
an effort of two friendly Governments might 
produce so unequivocal a good and prevent such 
extensive calamities. 

I shall be absent from London but three weeks 
at the utmost; but never so far distant but that I 
can receive and reply to any communication 
within three or four days. 

I have the honor to be 
My Dear Sir, with great respect and esteem 
Your obedient and faithful servant 

(Signed) George Canning 

R. Rush, Esqr. 

Richard Rush to the Secretary of State 

London, October 10, 1823 
Sir,—A t the conference with Mr. Canning the 
day before yesterday, he said nothing of Spanish 
American affairs, except barely to remark at part¬ 
ing that he should send off consuls to the new 
states very soon, perhaps in the course of this 
month. I asked whether consuls or commercial 
agents. He said he believed they might as well be 
called by the former name, as they would be in¬ 
vested with the powers and charged with the 
duties that belonged to the consular office. I asked 
if they would be received in that capacity by the 
governments between whieh and Great Britain 
no political or diplomatic relations had yet been 
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formed. He said, that this he did not know with 
any certainty; he rather supposed that they would 
be received. 

I saw him again at the foreign office yesterday, 
and he said not one single word relative to South 
America, although the occasion was altogether 
favorable for resuming the topick, had he been 
disposed to resume it. I therefore consider that all 
further discussion between us in relation to it is 
now at an end. I had myself regarded the questions 
involved in the discussion as essentially changed 
by the arrival of the news of the convention of 
the 4th of July between Buenos Ayres and the 
commissioners from Spain: and of the complete 
annihilation of the remnant of the royal forces in 
Colombia under Morales, on the third of August, 
both which pieces of intelligence have reached 
England since the twenty sixth of September, the 
date of my last conference with Mr. Canning on 
the South American subject. 

The termination of the discussion between us 
may be thought somewhat sudden, not to say 
abrupt, considering how zealously as well as spon¬ 
taneously it was stated on his side. As I did not 
commence it, it is not my intention to revive it. If 
I had actually acceded to his proposals, I should 
have endeavored to have placed my conduct in a 
satisfactory light before the President, The mo¬ 
tives of it would not, I flatter myself, have been 
disapproved. But as the whole subject is now be¬ 
fore my government, and as I shall do nothing fur¬ 
ther in it without instructions, I should deem it 
out of place to travel into any new reasons in 
support of a step not in fact taken. 

Mr. Canning not having acceded to my pro¬ 
posal, nor I to his, we stand as we were before his 
first advance to me, with the exception only of 
the light which the intervening discussion may 
be supposed to have shed upon the dispositions 
and policy of England in this important matter. It 
appears that having ends of her own in view, she 
has been anxious to facilitate their accomplishment 
by invoking my auxiliary offices as the minister 
of the United States at this court; but as to the in¬ 
dependence of the new states of America, for their 
own benefit, that this seems quite another question 
in her diplomacy. It is France that must not be 
aggrandized, not South America that must be 
made free. The former doctrine may fitly enough 
return upon Britain as part of her permanent 
political creed; but not having been taught to re¬ 
gard it as also incorporated with the foreign policy 
of the United States, I have forborne to give it 
gratuitous succour. I would have brought myself 
to minister to it incidentally on this occasion, only 
in return for a boon which it was in the power of 
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Britain herself to have offered; a boon that might 
have closed the sufferings and brightened the 
prospects of those infant Republics emerging from 
the new world, and seeming to be connected as by 
a great moral chain with our own destinies. 

Whether any fresh explanations with France 
since the fall of Cadiz may have brought Mr. 
Canning to so full and sudden a pause with me, 1 
do not know, and most likely never shall know if 
events so fall out that Great Britain no longer finds 
it necessary to seek the aid of the United States 
in furtherance of her schemes of counteraction as 
against France or Russia. That the British cabinet, 
and the governing portion of the British nation, 
will rejoice at heart in the downfall of the con¬ 
stitutional system in Spain, I have never had a 
doubt and have not now, so long as this catastro¬ 
phe can be kept from crossing the path of British 
interests and British ambition. This nation in its 
collective, corporate, capacity has no more sym¬ 
pathy with popular rights and freedom now, than 
it had on the plains of Lexington in America; than 
it showed during the whole progress of the French 
revolution in Europe, or at the close of its first 
great act, at Vienna, in 1815; than it exhibited 
lately at Naples in proclaiming a neutrality in all 
other events, save that of the safety of the royal 
family there; or, still more recently, when it stood 
aloof whilst France and the Holy Alliance avowed 
their intention of crushing the liberties of unof¬ 
fending Spain, of crushing them too upon pre¬ 
texts so wholly unjustifiable and enormous that 
English ministers, for very shame, were reduced 
to the dilemma of speculatively protesting against 
them, whilst they allowed them to go into full 
action. With a king in the hands of his ministers, 
with an aristocracy of unbounded opulence and 
pride, with what is called a house of commons 
constituted essentially by this aristocracy and al¬ 
ways moved by its influence, England can, in 
reality, never look with complacency upon popu¬ 
lar and equal rights, whether abroad or at home. 
She therefore moves in her natural orbit when 
she wars, positively or negatively, against them. 
For their own sakes alone, she will never war in 
their favor. 

In the conference with Mr. Canning at Glouces¬ 
ter Lodge on the 26th of last month, he informed 
me that this government had sent out three com¬ 
missioners to Mexico with objects such as I have 
already stated in a former communication to you. 
Should the course and progress of events after 
their arrival in Mexico, render recognition by 
Great Britain advisable, one of these commission¬ 
ers was furnished, he said, with contingent cre¬ 
dentials^ to be minister, another would be consti- 
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tuted secretary of Legation, and the third consul. 
He also said that these appointments, as well as 
those of commercial agents or consuls, whichso¬ 
ever they might be, to go to the new states gen¬ 
erally, would probably have the effect of in¬ 
viting in the end further approaches from them 
all, to an intercourse with Great Britain, 
which approaches, should they be made, might 
be met by Great Britain, according to circum¬ 
stances. 

It may perhaps afford room for conjecture 
what has led to the preference of Mexico over 
the other ex-colonies for such a provisionary 
diplomatic representation. 1 have heard a rumour, 
that an eye to some immediate advantage from 
the mines of that country has been the motive. 
Whilst the independence of Mexico has been of 
more recent establishment, it seems not less true, 
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that her advances to internal stability have been 
less sure than we have seen in some of the other 
new states. Mr. Canning himself in one of our 
conversations thought fit to select Mexico as af¬ 
fording a prominent illustration of interior dis¬ 
quiet. Whether then the above rumour is the key 
to this early preference, or the proximity of this 
new state to the territories of the United States 
or what considerations may have led to it, a little 
more time will probably disclose. It may rest on 
the mere fact of her greater population and 
riches. ... 

I have the honor to remain, with very great re- 
spect, 

Your obedient servant, 

Richard Rush 

Honorable John Quincy Adams, Secretary of 
State 


Memoirs of John Quincy Adams 


[November, 1823] 

20th. At the office I received a note from the 
President, proposing large alterations to my draft 
of instructions to R. Rush upon Cannings pro¬ 
posals concerning South American affairs. Some 
of the alterations were unexceptionable; others I 
wished him further to consider. I called at his 
house, but he was out riding. He afterwards came 
to the office. I stated my objections to some of 
his proposed alterations of my draft, and suggested 
to him the substance of a substitute which I wished 
to offer to his projected paragraph. He agreed 
that I should draft a substitute, and proposed a 
meeting of the Administration to-morrow. He 
had adopted Mr. Calhoun’s idea of giving r. 
Rush a discretionary power to act jointly with the 
British Government in case of any sudden e ™ er S~ 
ency of danger, of which they and he should 
judge. I am utterly averse to this; and I told him 
that I thought the instructions should be explicit, 
authorizing him distinctly to act m s P* clfi ^ con¬ 
tingencies, and requiring him m all others to refer 
for every important measure to his Government. 

21st. I had received a note from the President 
requesting me to attend a meeting of the members 
of the Administration at one. The meeting a 

tlU I mentioned my wish to prepare a P^P er J 0 ^ 

delivered confidentially “Baron Tuyl, andthe 

substance of which I would m the 

express to him in a verbal, conference. 

refer to the verbal communications rece^ty made 

by him, and to the sentiments and dispositions 

manifested in the extract of a dispatch relati g 


Spanish affairs which he lately put into my hands. 
My purpose would be in a moderate and concilia¬ 
tory manner, but with a firm and determined 
spirit, to declare our dissent from the principles 
avowed in those communications; to assert those 
upon which our own Government is founded, and, 
while disclaiming all intention of attempting jo 
propagate them by force, and all interference 
with the political affairs of Europe, to declare our 
expectation and hope that the European powers 
%ill equally abstain from the attempt to spread 
their principles in the American hemisphere, or 
to subjugate by force any part of these comments 

to their will. „ . . A 

The President approved of this idea; ana then 
taking up the sketches that he had prepared for 
his message, read them to us. Its introduction wa 5 . 
in a tone of deep solemnity and of high alarm, inti¬ 
mating that this country is menaced by imminent 
and formidable dangers, such as would P^ably 
soon call for their most vigorous energies and the 
closest union. It then proceeded to speakofth 
foreign affairs, chiefly according to die sketch I 
had given him some days since, but with occasional 
variations. It then alluded to the recent eventsin 
Spain and Portugal, speaking m terms of the most 
pointed reprobation of the late invasion afSpain 
by France, and of the principles upon which it 
was undertaken by the open avowal of the Kmg 
of France. It also contained a broad acknowle g- 
ment of the Greeks as an independent nation, and 
a recommendation to Congress to make an ap¬ 
propriation for sending a Minister to them. 

" Of all this Mr. Calhoun declared his approba- 
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tion. I expressed as freely my wish that the Presi¬ 
dent would reconsider the whole subject before 
he should determine to take that course. I said the 
tone of the introduction I apprehended would 
take the nation by surprise and greatly alarm them. 
It would come upon them like a clap of thunder. 
There had never been in the history of this na¬ 
tion a period of so deep calm and {tranquillity as 
we now enjoyed. We never were, upon the whole, 
in a state of peace so profound and secure with all 
foreign nations as at this time. This message would 
be a summons to arms—to arms against all Europe, 
and for objects of policy exclusively European— 
Greece and Spain. It would be as new, too, in our 
policy as it would be surprising. For more than 
thirty years Europe had been in convulsions; 
every nation almost of which it is composed alter¬ 
nately invading and invaded. Empires, kingdoms, 
principalities,, had been overthrown, revolution¬ 
ized, and counter-revolutionized, and we had 
looked on safe in our distance beyond an inter¬ 
vening ocean, and avowing a total forbearance to 
interfere in any of the combinations of European 
policies. This message would at once buckle on 
the harpess and throw down the gauntlet. It would 
have the air of open defiance to all Europe, and I 
should not be surprised if the first answer to it 
from Spain and France, and even Russia, should 
be to brdak off their diplomatic intercourse with 
us. I did not expect that the quiet which we had 
enjoyed for six or seven years would last much 
longer. The aspect of things was portentous; bu| 
if we must come to an issue with Europe, let us 
keep it off as long as possible. Let us use all possi¬ 
ble means to carry the opinion of the nation with 
us, and the opinion of the world. 

Calhoun said that he thought there was not the 
tranquility that I spoke of; that there was great 
anxiety in the thinking part of the nation; that 
# there was a general expectation that the Holy 
Alliance would employ force against South Amer¬ 
ica, and that it would be proper that the President 
should sound the alarm to the nation. A time was 
approaching when all its energies would be needed, 
and the public mind ought to be prepared for 
it. . . . 

22d. I finished the draft of my second dispatch 
to R. Rush upon Canning's proposals. And there 
must be yet a third. I also began a written state¬ 
ment of what has passed between Baron de Tuyl 
and me concerning the intentions of the Russian 
Cabinet, with a view to transmit copies of it and of 
the documents to Mr. Middleton and Mr. Rush. 
Mr. Gallatin was with the President, but with¬ 
drew on my going in. I left with the President my 
draft for a second dispatch to R. Rush on South 


American affairs. And I spoke to him again urging 
him to abstain from everything in his message 
which the Holy Allies could make a pretext for 
construing into aggression upon them. I said there 
were considerations of weight which I could not 
even easily mention at a Cabinet meeting. If he 
had determined to retire from the public service at 
the end of his present term, it was now drawing to 
a close. It was to be considered now as a whole, 
and a system of administration for a definite term 
of years. It would hereafter, I believe, be looked 
back to as the golden age of this republic, and I 
felt an extreme solicitude that its end might cor¬ 
respond with the character of its progress; that the 
Administration might be delivered into the hands 
of the successor, whoever he might be, at peace 
and in amity with all the world. If this could not 
be, if the Holy Alliance were determined to make 
up an issue with us, it was our policy to meet, and 
not to make it. We should retreat to the wall be¬ 
fore taking to arms, and be sure at every step to put 
them as much as possible in the wrong. I said if the 
Holy Alliance really intended to restore by force 
the Colonies of Spain to her dominion, it was 
questionable to me whether we had not, after all, 
been over-hasty in acknowledging the South 
American independence. It had pledged us now to 
take ground which we had not felt at all bound to 
take five years ago. At the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle the allies had discussed what they should 
do with South America, and we had not even 
thought of interfering with them. If they intend 
now to interpose by force, we shall have as much 
as we can do to prevent them, without going to 
bid them defiance in the heart of Europe. . . . 

25th. I made a draft of observations upon the 
communications recently received from the Baron 
de Tuyl, the Russian Minister. Took the paper, 
together with the statement I had prepared of 
what has passed between him and me, and all the 
papers received from him, to the President. . , . 
The paper itself was drawn to correspond exactly 
with a paragraph of the President’s message which 
he had read me yesterday, and which was entirely 
conformable to the system of policy which I have 
earnestly recommended for this emergency. It was 
also Intended as a firm, spirited, and yet concilia¬ 
tory answer to all the communications lately re¬ 
ceived from the Russian Government, and at the 
same time an unequivocal answer to the proposals 
made by Canning to Mr. Rush. It was meant also to 
be eventually an exposition of the principles of this 
Government, and a brief development of its politi¬ 
cal system as henceforth to be maintained: essen¬ 
tially republican—maintaining its own independ¬ 
ence, and respecting that of others; essentially pa- 
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cific—studiously avoiding all involvement in the 
combinations of European politics, cultivating 
peace and friendship with the most absolute mon¬ 
archies, highly appreciating and anxiously desirous 
of retaining that of the Emperor Alexander, but de¬ 
claring that, having recognized the independence 
of the South American States, we could not see 
with indifference any attempt by European 
powers by forcible interposition either to restore 
the Spanish dominion on the American Continents 
or to introduce monarchical principles into those 
countries, or to transfer any portion of the ancient 
or present American possessions of Spain to any 
other European power. ... . % 

l attended the adjourned Cabinet meeting at the 
President’s, from half-past twelve—four hours. At 
the President’s request, I read the statement of 
what has passed between Baron Tuyl and me since 
the 16th of last month, and then my proposed 
draft of observations upon the communications 
recently received from him. The President then 
read the draft of the corresponding paragraph for 
his message to Congress, and asked whether it 
should form part of the message. I took a review 
of the preceding transactions of the Cabinet meet¬ 
ings; remarking that the present questions had 
originated in a draft which he had presented 
merely for consideration, of an introduction to 
the message, of unusual solemnity, indicating 
extraordinary concern, and even alarm, at the 
existing state of things, coupled with two para¬ 
graphs, one containing strong and pointed censure 
upon France and the Holy Allies for the invasion 
of Spain, and the other recommending an ap¬ 
propriation for a Minister to send to the Greeks, 
and in substance recognizing them as indepen¬ 
dent; that the course now proposed is a substitute 
for that, and that it is founded upon the idea that 
if an issue must be made up between us and the 
Holy Alliance it ought to be upon grounds ex¬ 
clusively American; that we should separate it 
from all European concerns, disclaim all intention 
of interfering with these, and make the stand al¬ 
together for an American cause; that at the same 
time the answer to be given to the Russian com¬ 
munications should be used as the means of an¬ 
swering also the proposals of Mr. George Can¬ 
ning, and of assuming the attitude to be ma¬ 
rgined by the United States with reference to the 
designs of the Holy Alliance upon South Amenca^ 
This being premised, I observed that^the wh 
of the papers now drawn up were but 
parts of one system under consideration and 
only really important question to be determined, 

Tl appeared » me, to 

Mr. Wirt, and which had been incidentally a 


cussed before, namely, whether we ought at all 
to take this attitude as regards South America; 
whether we get any advantage by committing 
ourselves to a course of opposition against the 
Holy Alliance. My own mind, indeed, is made up 
that we ought thus far to take this stand; but I 
thought it deserved great deliberation, and ought 
not to be taken without a full and serious estimate 
of consequences. 

Mr. Wirt then resumed the objection he had 
taken yesterday, and freely enlarged upon it. He 
said he did not think this country would support 
the Government in a war for the independence of 
South America. There had never been much gen¬ 
eral excitement in their favor. Some part of the 
people of the interior had felt warmly for them, 
but it never had been general, and never had there 
been a moment when the people thought of sup¬ 
porting them by war. To menace without intend¬ 
ing to strike was neither consistent with the honor 
nor the dignity of the country. It was possible that 
the proposals of Mr. Canning themselves were 
traps laid to ensnare us into public declarations 
against the Holy Allies, without intending even 
to take part against them; that if we were to be 
so far committed, all the documents ought to be 
communicated to Congress, and they ought to 
manifest their sentiments in the form of resolu¬ 
tions and that the Executive ought not to pledge 
the honor of the nation to war without taking the 
sense of the country with them. _ 

Mr. Calhoun supported the other view of the 
question. He said the great object of the measure 
was to detach Great Britain definitively from the 
Holy Alliance. Great Britain would not, could 
not, resist them alone, we remaining neutral, bhe 
would fall eventually into their views, and the 
South Americans would be subdued. The ne 
step the allies would then take would be against 
ourselves—to put down what had been caUed the 
first example of successful democratic rebellion. 
It was probable that by taking the stand now the 
Holv Alliance would be deterred from any f - 
ible'interposition with South America; but if not, 
we oughtto sustain the ground now taken, even t 
the extent of war. There was danger in both^al¬ 
ternatives; but the immediate danger was light 
the contingent one to be averted was formidable 
n the exaeme. It was wisdom in this, as in many 
", of life, public ««1 pnv*to. 

incur the'light hazard for the purpose of warding 
off the great one. And as this was the wise course, 
he had no doubt it would be sustained by the 
oeoule of this country, if the exigency should 
reauire it. They would always sustain the wisest 
course when it was properly explained to them. 
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He did believe that the Holy Allies had an ulti¬ 
mate eye to us; that they would, if not resisted, 
subdue South America. He had no doubt they 
would retain the country in subjection by military 
force. Success would give them partisans. Violent 
parties would arise in this country, one for and 
one against them, and we should have to fight 
upon our own shores for our own institutions. 
He was therefore in favor of the President’s mes¬ 
sage with the proposed paragraph. But he thought 
a copy of it might be delivered to Baron Tuyl, 
with notice that it was to be considered as the 
answer to the communications recently received 
from him. . . . 

I said, with regard to the objections of Mr. 
Wirt, that I considered them of the deepest mo¬ 
ment. I was glad they had been made, and trusted 
the President would give them full consideration 
before coming to his definitive decision. If they 
prevailed, neither the paragraph in the message 
nor my draft would be proper. The draft was 
prepared precisely to correspond with the para¬ 
graph in the message. I did believe, however, that 
both would be proper and necessary. Not that I 
supposed that the Holy Alliance had any inten¬ 
tion of ultimately attacking us, or meant to estab¬ 
lish monarchy among us. But if they should really 
invade South America, and especially Mexico, it 
was impossible, in the nature of things, that they 
should do it to restore the old exclusive dominion 
of Spain. Spain had not, and never could again 
have, the physical force to maintain that domin¬ 
ion; and if the countries should be kept in sub¬ 
jugation by the armies of the Allies, was it in hu¬ 
man absurdity to imagine that they should waste 
their blood and treasure to prohibit their own 
subjects upon pain of death to set foot upon those 
territories? Surely not. If then the Holy Allies 
should subdue Spanish America, however they 
might at first set up the standard of Spain, the 
ultimate result of their undertaking would be to 
recolonize them, partitioned out among them¬ 
selves. Russia might take California, Peru, Chili; 
France, Mexico—where we know she has been 
intriguing to get a monarchy under a Prince of 
the House of Bourbon, as well as at Buenos Ayres. 
And Great Britain, as her last resort, if she could 
not resist this course of things, would take at least 
the island of Cuba for her share of the scramble. 
Then what would be our situation—England hold¬ 
ing Cuba, France Mexico?, And Mr. Gallatin had 
told me within these four days that Hyde de Neu- 
ville had said to him, in the presence and hearing 
of ten or twelve persons, that if we did not yield 
to the claim of France under the eighth article of 
the Louisiana Convention, she ought to go and 
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take the country, and that she had a strong party 
there. The danger, therefore, was brought to our 
own doors, and I thought we could not too soon 
take our stand to repel it. 

There was another point of view, which the 
President had in part suggested, and which I 
thought highly important. Suppose the Holy Al¬ 
lies should attack South America, and Great Bri¬ 
tain should resist them alone and without our 
cooperation. I thought this not an improbable 
contingency, and I believed in such a struggle the 
allies would be defeated and Great Britain would 
be victorious, by her command of the sea. But, as 
the .independence of the South Americans would 
then be only protected by the guarantee of Great 
Britain, it would throw them completely into her 
arms, and in the result make them her Colonies 
instead of those of Spain. My opinion was, there¬ 
fore, that we must act promptly and decisively. 
But the act of the Executive could not, after all, 
commit the nation to a pledge of war. Nor was 
war contemplated by the proposals of Mr. Can¬ 
ning. He had explicitly stated to Mr. Rush from 
the beginning that his object was merely a con¬ 
certed expression of sentiment, which he supposed 
would avert the necessity of war; and, as Great 
Britain was not and would not be pledged, by 
anything Mr. Canning had said or proposed, to 
war, so would anything now done by the Execu¬ 
tive here leave Congress free hereafter to act or 
not, according as the circumstances of the emerg¬ 
ency may require. With regard to the point'made 
by Mr. Calhoun, my opinion was directly opposite 
to that which he had expressed. The communica¬ 
tions from the Russian Minister required a direct 
and explicit answer. A communication of the para¬ 
graph in the President’s message would be no an¬ 
swer, and if given as an answer would certainly 
be very inconsistent with the position that for¬ 
eigners have no right to notice it, because it was all 
said among ourselves. ... I thought as the Holy 
Alliance had come to edify and instruct us with 
their principles, it was due in candor to them, and 
in justice to ourselves, to return them the compli¬ 
ment. And if the people of our country should 
hereafter know, as they must, how much good 
advice the Emperor Alexander has been giving us 
in private, they would not be satisfied to be told 
that the only return we had made to him for it' 
was to send him a copy of the President’s message 
to Congress. I felt the more solicitude that a direct 
and explicit answer should be given him, because 
the Baron in one of his dispatches had intimated 
that I had expressed not only an earnest desire that 
we might remain on good terms with Russia, but 
high opinions of the Emperor’s moderation. In 
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my report of the conferences, I had stated what 
was said by me, and from which the Baron had 
drawn his inference. I had told him that, having, 
while residing at Ijis Court, witnessed the many 
acts of friendship for the United States of the 
Emperor Alexsrtider, I had formed sentiments of 
high respect for his character, and even of per¬ 
sonal attachment to him. This was true. I thought 
better of him than perhaps any other person at 
this meeting; and I did not believe there was one 
word in my draft that would give him offence. 
The avowal of principles connected with the dis¬ 


claimer of interference in European affairs, of 
proselytism, and of hostile purposes, could not 
offend" him. I thought it most essential. I was will¬ 
ing to agree to any modification which might be 
thought advisable, but the distinct avowal of prin¬ 
ciple appeared to me to be absolutely required. 
The paper acknowledged that we were aware the 
monarchical principle of government was dif¬ 
ferent from ours, but it declared that we saw no 
reason why they should not be at peace with 
each other, and" that we earnestly desired that 
peace. . . . 


TEXAS 


By 1832, the tensions between the Mexican 
government and the American settlers in Texas 
had provoked the latter to the point of holding 
a convention and formulating plans to secure 
relief within the framework of the Mexican 
Constitution. Since the confirmation of the 
Austin grants in 1823, Americans had been 
settling in Texas, where they found cheap land 
and a local autonomy fairly well assured by 
their distance from the center of Mexican 
power. In that same period, the United States 
had been negotiating for such a westward ad¬ 
justment of its boundary with Mexico as would 
bring those Texas settlements into American 

control. . . 

That diplomatic effort, in conjunction with 
the growth of the American communities in 
Texas and their comparative freedom from In¬ 
dian attacks, roused Mexican suspicion and 
provoked the restrictive laws of 1830. Thoug 
Texas had been exempted from the decree 
abolishing slavery, the Mexican government 
forbade further immigration from the United 
States, established a frontier guard, and at¬ 
tempted to enforce its customs laws, which 
had been suspended for a six-year period dur¬ 
ing which Texans were allowed to import 
goods duty-free. In 1832. the Texan coast was 
put under martial law, and the Texanpo 
which had ignored the execution of the cus- 
mms laws w S ere attacked by a Mexican gun¬ 
boat. 


Faced by the actual enforcement of customs 
and immigration laws and the activity of a cen¬ 
tralizing administration at Mexico City, the 
Texans resorted to their native remedy for 
political grievances: they piet in convention 
and drafted a memorial’ requesting a three- 
year extension of Tfexan exemption from the 
operation of the customs laws, the suspension 
of the prohibition against American immi¬ 
gration, and a land grant for education. To im¬ 
plement their resolutions, the members of the 
convention appointed a Committee of Safety, 
organized a skeleton militia, and dispatched 
William H. Wharton to carry the conven¬ 
tion’s memorials to the several states and to the 
Federal government. 

William H. Wharton (1802-1839) had left 
Virginia for Tennessee when the death of his 
parents put him under the guardianship of an 
uncle who lived in Nashville. Wharton com- 
pleted his education there, studied law and was 
admitted to the bar. The unfinished business 
of wooing the daughter of a Texas planter 
brought Wharton into the new country and, 
shortly afterwards, marriage established him 
there.' His new family’s influence helped win 
him so prominent a place in local affairs that 
he was selected to draft the convention’s me¬ 
morial against the Mexican laws of 1830. 

Though the Mexican authorities disapproved 
of the convention movement, the central gov¬ 
ernment was in too turbulent a condition to 
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make that disapproval felt. When a second con¬ 
vention met in 1833, it chose Wharton its presi¬ 
dent and drafted a constitution for Texas. The 
convention sent a representative to secure the 
Mexican government’s approval of the consti¬ 
tution, but he was imprisoned in Mexiqo City 
and kept there for eighteen months. Meanwhile 
tensions increased in Texas; there were armed 
outbreaks. 

All through the winter of 1835-1836, Texans 
and Mexican troops continued to clash. Mean¬ 
while a Texas provisional government had 
been organized and commissioners were ap¬ 
pointed to seek aid in the United States. As 
Wharton journeyed northward on his mission, 
Texans were fighting and dying at the Alamo; 
they were declaring their independence and 
indeed making that independence good at San 
Jacinto. Within a week of this victory, on 
April 26, 1836, Wharton addressed a New 
York audience on the wrongs of Texas and the 
just character of the war she was fighting. The 
Mexican government never had given Texas 
adequate protection, he declared, and the con¬ 
tinued turbulence in Mexico since her separa¬ 
tion from Spain in 1821 proved an “incapabil¬ 
ity for self-government on the part of the 
Mexican people.” The,decrees forbidding fur¬ 
ther American immigration to Texas were in 
themselves “sufficient to goad us on to mad¬ 


ness,” Wharton asserted, but the Texans had 
behaved with exemplary patience. Oppression 
had forced them to independence, and their 
cause was the cause of liberty and justice. 

The people who had gathered in New York’s 
Masonic Hall agreed with Wharton. The audi¬ 
ence adopted a series of resolutions declaring 
the “Texians” a “Spartan band” fighting in the 
Spirit of ’7 6 to “achieve their independence of 
the tyrannical government of Mexico.” A 
committee of sixteen was appointed to solicit 
help for Texas and to confer with its agents 
concerning the best means of furthering the 
struggle. Thereafter Texas scrip began selling 
briskly on the New York market and land 
speculation reinforced patriotic sympathy in 
making Texas a matter of concern to American 
interests. 

At the end of May, about a fortnight after 
hostilities had been suspended, Wharton was 
presenting to President Jackson the case for 
the annexation of Texas. Later in the year he 
was appointed Minister to the United States 
and charged with the task of negotiating for 
the incorporation of Texas into the Union. 
Wharton was not to see that project succeed, 
however, for the accidental discharge of his 
own gun killed him in 1839. 

Wharton’s address is reprinted from a pam¬ 
phlet published in New York in 1836. 


An Address Delivered in New York, April 26, 1836 

BY WILLIAM H. WHARTON 


. . . Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, at the request 
of my colleagues I appear before you this evening 
in their name and in my own, as one of the repre¬ 
sentatives of suffering Texas, for the purpose of 
explaining to you the origin of her difficulties and 
her present position and prospects. It is my inten¬ 
tion to address your understandings, and not your 
sympathies. It will be my earnest endeavour, to 
convince you that the people of Texas, have been 
most reluctantly forced into the present contest 
on account of the violent, illegal and total destruc¬ 
tion of that Constitution under the guarantees of 
which they left the firesides of their Fathers in 
this happy land, and penetrated a wilderness trod 


only by savages. So conscious am I of the truth of 
this position, that I boldly throw down the gaunt¬ 
let to all the world, and here in your presence, and 
in the presence of my God, pledge myself to 
establish beyond refutation, that before we struck 
a blow in Texas, we had no alternative but slavery 
or resistance. A charge of ingratitude to Mexico 
on the part of the Texians has been made by a 
few who are either ignorant of the true state of 
facts, or interested in misrepresenting them. In 
order to refute this foul slander upon our char¬ 
acter it will be necessary to unfold to you the 
origin of the Colonial settlements. It is known to 
many of you that on the dissolution of the con- 
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nexion between Mexico, and Spain in 1822, Don 
Augustin Iturbide, by corruption and violence , 
established a short lived Imperial Government in 
Mexico, with himself at the head, unde? the title 
of Augustin the 1st. On arriving at supreme 
power, he found that vast portion of the Mexican 
Territory east of the Rio Grande, known by the 
name of Texas in the possession of various tribes 
of Indians, who not only prevented the populat¬ 
ing of Texas, but committed incessant depreda¬ 
tions on the Mexican frontier. He ascertained that 
these savages could neither be subdued' by the 
arms, nor purchased by the gold of Mexico; and 
that owing to their natural dread of Indians, the 
Mexicans could not be induced to venture into the 
wilderness of Texas. In addition to this dread of 
Indians, Texas held out no inducements for Mexi¬ 
can immigrants. They were accustomed to a lazy 
pastoral or mining life, in a healthy country. 
Texas was emphatically a land of agriculture—-the 
land of cotton and of sugar cane, with the culture 
of which they were generally unacquainted; more¬ 
over, they had not that energy and perseverance 
necessary to combat the hardships and privations 
of a wilderness. Iturbide finding from these causes 
that Texas could not be populated with his own 
subjects, and that so long as it. remained in t e 
occupancy of the Indians, the inhabited part or 
his dominions continually suffered from their 
ravages and murders, undertook to expel the sa - 
ages by the introduction of foreigners. Accor - 
ingly the national institute or council, on the 3 <* 
of January 1823 by his recommendation and sane- 
tion, adopted a law of colonization, in wtoch they 
invited the immigration of foreigners to Texas on 

^^s^They^ promised to protect their liberty, 

land (4428 acres) for coming to Texas, he paying 

$10 to the government. . . . nriv ; 

3 id. They guaranteed to each colonist the P™,. 
lege of leivmg .he empire a. any 
his property, and also the prmlege of sdhm®. 
land 1 which he may have acquired from the Mexi¬ 
can^ government (2ee the colonization law of**, 
more especially articles ist, 8t ,, an 2 hel( j QUt 
were the inducements, “ governme nt of 

to foreigners under the unpma-g however 

Iturbide or Augustin 1 st n a h eposited the 

power^in kw** 

perial colonization law with au its g 


person and property. They also ceded to the dif¬ 
ferent states, all the vacant lands within their 
respective limits. In accordance with this law the 
state of Coahuila and Texas on the 24th of March 
1825, adopted a colonization law for the purpose, 
as expressed in the preamble, of protecting the 
frontiers, expelling the savages, augmenting the 
population of its vacant territory, multiplying the 
raising of stock, promoting the cultivation of its 
fertile lands, and of the arts and of commerce. In 
this state—colonization law—the promises to pro¬ 
tect the persons and property of the colonists, 
which had been made in the two preceding na¬ 
tional colonization laws were renewed and con¬ 
firmed. . 

We have now before us the invitations and 
guarantees under which the colonists immigrated 
to Texas;—Let us examine into the manner in 
which these conditions have been complied with, 
and these flattering promises fulfilled. 

The donation of 4428 acres, sounds largely at a 
distance. Considering, however, the difficulty and 
danger necessarily encountered in taking posses¬ 
sion of those lands it will not be deemed an entire 
gratuity nor a magnificent bounty. If this territory 
had been previously pioneered by the enterprise 
of the Mexican government, and freed from the 
insecurities which beset a wilderness-trod only 
bv savages—if the government had been deriving 
an actual revenue from it and if it could have 
realised a capital from the sale of it—then we ad¬ 
mit that the donation would have 1been 1 unex¬ 
ampled in the history of national liberality. But 
how lamentably different from all this was the 

real state of the case. - 

The lands granted were in the occupancy of 
savages, and situated in a wilderness of wluch * e 
government had never taken possessuMua *i 
which it could not with its own dozens, ever 
have taken possession, and they were ^ suffi¬ 
ciently explored to obtain that knowledge of 
their character and situation necessary to a sale 
of them They were shut out from all commercial 
ffitScourse with the rest of diewd ^c- 
ressible to the commonest comforts of life, nor 
were they brought into possession and cultivation 

WI ffie savages by whom the country was m- 
jtested reduced thee forest into cultivation and 
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although nominiUy given, wwe In fm and in 

realitv dearlv bought* It may tie here premised 
that a gift o’f lands by a nation m forei{merx on 
condition of rheir immigrating and limlining 
citizens is iminemely different from a gilt by one 
individual to another. In the case of tttdtvkltuk, 
the donor loses all further claim or ownership 
over the thing liestowed* But in our case, the gov* 
eminent only gave si ild lands that they might tie 
redeemed from a state of nature; that the obstacles 
to a first settlement might tie tivcrcome, and that 
they might be placed in a situation to augment the 
physical strength, and power* and revenue of the 
republic. It is not evident that Mexico* before the 
present revolution* held over the colotit/ed lands 
of Texas the same fttrkdkttott and right of prop* 
erty which all mmm% hold over the inhabited 
parts of their territory* But to do away more ef¬ 
fectually the idea 1h.1t the eolonkrs of IVsas are 
under great obligations to the Mexican govern¬ 
ment for their donations of land* let us examine 
at what price the government estimated flic lands 
thus given, 

Twelve or thirteen years ago, tlun gave to « 

colonist one league of Itifd for settling in i'esas* 
he paying the guveniimw los and List year 
(jtytG they sold" hundreds of leagues of land for 
a less price to undomiediared foreigner, A mm 
starement of facts then, is ill that ix necessary ?« 
pay at oner that debt iitinnisc of rmtlrss graft* 
Hide which in the estimation of the ignorant amt 
the interested, is due horn iltr rototmrx to the 
Mexican government* if m perfectly evident that 
the colonists* in paving the government price for 
rheir imuk in expelling the savages, pminttng the 
frontiers, redeeming the wilderness, and m 
mewing the physical strength and re sowar* of the 
nation* have rendered a full mmpnunon for all 
that rhev obtained from Mexico* I fum over the 
roil* ami siitleriiiffs and dangers winch attended 
the redeeming and the nilmcihoii of tfirir lands 
by the colonists* and mm to flieir end condition 
since rheir money ion w irfi Mr Mm We have never 
known wluf tpnrr and xmtnrv <;* ere mum* wc 
have f mm m I esas, Id stair this m»*rr plain, I 
will briefly relate fltr bloods and molting history 
rtf the lafr Mesh an Republic Cln tlir establish« 
ttirrir of the Independence of Mexico, m t#:*» 
Gem Inirbtdc* bv fraud and force, lawml Ittntsrif 
to be proclaimed emperor, Hr was soon dr< 
rimmed and battidtrii tfe rmittinh however* 
front his rule, and was put ro dr jilt I tits tiring 
over* Victoria was elected president, dorm# ail 
of whose mm of service, lire country was row 
m pieces by civil wars and tottspira* trs, as 1% rvt* 
tltwml by the rebellion and Ummlumm «f Mm* 


tuna, Bravo, and others* Victoria served only 
four years* and General Pedra/a* was elected Ms 
successor*-—but he wax dispossessed by violence* 
and Guerero put in his place, CJticrcm was 
scarcely seated before Ikistainmtc* with open war 
deposed him* pur him to death and placed himself 
at rite head of the government, Iksramenre was 
hardly in the chair before Haunt Anna dispossessed 
hint by deluging the country with % civil war; 
which,* after strewing the plains of the noble state 
of Zacatecas with tier murdered citi/cns—mur¬ 
dered* only because they contended for their 
cmfistittiriofi—has rolled oh with tinglutfcd^vcnge- 
mice and cannibal ferocity m the shores of Texas 
—there—ro complete rite work of massacre mi 
desolation* This, to a few witfiwrs k die history 
of Mexico during the fourteen yrar% of her inde¬ 
pendence, and w hat k t? but ait unbroken library 
of treachery ^ of violence - and of blood 3 Gan 
the same amount of crime and carnage be called 
and collected front one hundred years of the his¬ 
tory of ;uiv other Ghmnam/cd people* No! it 
would be impossible 1 I pit? it to yottr candor and 
republicankm* gctiilrtnrtt* 10 sav* if flic iiiotpi?- 
tmiif of vc/f wnrrmwM on the part of the Mexi¬ 
can people which is demons* rated by these inces¬ 
sant revolutions at the insecurity *4' person and 
jimperty-mitid flic violation of all law and order 
which follow as the inuvoidablc eonwujurmxrx of 
such commotions would nor have pxiifted the 
people of Texas in estaldklung an independent 
government* heifer calculated to ptnmttfc their 
security and happtnr .d to this gnestont* there 
can be bur one atiswrt gneu bv flic descendants 
til the sages and wildiei > of ’ »r*, 

Again, it suit not tic dented tit ftih kind of 
liberty, that iil/iu;i,i«4 r mJ |oursv#om me reripre- 
*'ji t and tfur mlirtt a susr erases to prutrer its 
tttliabifaitrs tftrtr dlrpatiie siitmifannittsly craws, 
.‘Mexico has iieuw a horded cite cobmoa a shadow 
of protection. When fttr niiotiial srftJemrtifs com- 
ittcttccd* Texas uas in iltr occtt|uocs of various 
trtlws of Indyiss* who ruiiiiiiitird 1 otttmmd drpre* 
ilifbms amt mfoimaitly tmmlrred motv of the 
most ttwfiil and rrsjuo fable of tiofli xrx*m Not i 
\lr%tcan soldier nrr aided 11s rxjielltttg thru* 
Indians 1 mot 4 gum nor an munr ol juuinimdoti 
vias furnished the colufttum and iioi 4 ibdlir was 
paid them for flwir tu h e '\gam, fltr Mexican 
government has for warn pa*t rxhiSmrd 4 determi- 
lUfttnt to aitntlnkifr file mdoutal si'titrsurnts. I pass 
nier many iiitiini; evidentrs of tins diabolical 
drfcriitinatton* and <omr fo t!tr law of ^th of 
April, t«|o* By dm Liw, North Americans* and 
iliey alone* were fododdrn admeemut two I’mw 
Hits was emmgh 10 blast all our hops, and dk- 
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hearten all our enterprise. It showed to us that we 
were to remain, scattered—isolated—and unhappy 
tenants of the wilderness. Compelled to gaze upon 
the resources of a lovely and fertile region, unde¬ 
veloped for want of population. That we were to 
be cut off from the society of fathers and friends 
in the United States of the North—to prepare 
comforts suited to whose age and infirmities, 
many of us had immigrated and patiently sub¬ 
mitted to every species of privation, and whose 
presence to gladden our firesides we were hourly 
anticipating. That feature of this law, granting 
admission to all other nations except our brethren 
of the United States of the North, was sufficient 
to goad us on to madness. Yes, the door of im¬ 
migration to Texas was closed upon the only 
sister republic worthy of the name, which Mexico 
could boast of in this new world. . v [In 1835, 
by decree, the Mexican government virtually put 
an end to the state governments.] 

In order the more effectually to prevent all 
resistance to this unholy, revolutionary and cen¬ 
tral despotism, the same congress, prior to the 
decree of October 3d, enacted that the whole 
population should be disarmed, leaving only one 
gun to 500 citizens. Against these tyrannical pro¬ 
ceedings, the legislature of Coahuila and Texas 

protested. , 

That body was immediately dispersed by the 
troops of the despot. The governor in his night 
was overtaken and imprisoned. It was the misfor¬ 
tune of the lamented Milam, who was at this time 
returning from the seat of government to his home 
in Texas, to be found in company with the gover¬ 
nor. For this, in their estimation, dreadful offence, 
and for no other assigned or assignable one, he 
too, was thrown into confinement. After several 
months of imprisonment, he was enabled to effect 
his escape, and he immediately started for Texas. 
In order to elude the pursuit of his merciless en¬ 
emies, he travelled six hundred miles without a 
road, prosecuting his journey m the night, and 
secreting himself during the day. Throughout this 
dangerous and protracted journey, he subsisted 
alone on some few articles of food which he con¬ 
trived to obtain on his escape from confinement, 
for he dared not show his face at any habitation. 

Early in October last, near the town of Goliad, 
in Texas, his attention was aroused by the ap¬ 
proach of soldiers. He at first, naturally enough 
conceived that he was overtaken by his enemies, 
and knowing that if he fell again into their hands, 
he would be subjected to death or endless im¬ 
prisonment, although as one to fifty, he prepared 
to sell his life as dearly as possible. 

How did his heart rebound, however, when on 


their nearer approach, he discovered that these 
soldiers were his Texian countrymen, on their 
march to storm the Mexican garrison at Goliad? 
They furnished him with some clothing, of which 
he was almost destitute, and with food, for the 
want of which he was nearly famished. In a few 
moments he joined the little band, and as some 
small revenge for the injuries, so causelessly and 
cruelly inflicted on himself, he had the satisfaction 
to be among the first and foremost in storming 
and capturing the garrison of Goliad. This being 
over, although he had been raised in the army of 
the United States, and was accustomed and quali¬ 
fied to command, yet by way of example, he 
entered into the ranks, and cheerfully discharged 
all the duties of a common soldier, until a few 
days previous to his final catastrophe. On the eve¬ 
ning of the 4 th of December last, he stepped forth 
from the ranks, and beat up for volunteers to 
storm the castle of San Antonio. His call was not 
unattended to. A Leonidas band of about three 
hundred placed themselves under his command, 
and on the night of the 5th of December, they 
entered the town to attack a garrison of more 
than five times their own numbers, who were also 
protected by forts, walls, houses, ditches,, and 
twenty pieces of artillery. They entered the town, 
however, with the determination of soldiers, “to 
conquer or to die. 5 ’ 

For six successive days and nights, did they 
-grapple with the enemy. The life of their daunt¬ 
less leader, was the price of his triumph. Yes, he 
was destined, like Wolfe and Pike, “to sleep the 
sleep of death in the arms of victory.” Of the 
other unconquerable spirits who perished In the 
late massacre at San Antonio, it would seem in¬ 
vidious not to speak. The gallant Travis was cut 
off in the flower of his life. He was accomplished 
and dignified in his deportment, and collegiately 
and legally educated. Bowie is a name that was 
synonymous with all that was manly and indomi¬ 
table in the character of man. Col. Bonham was a 
native of South Carolina, he lately acted as aid to 
Governor Hamilton, and has not left a more 
chivalrous gentleman behind him. Of Col. David 
Crocket, it is unnecessary here to speak. He was 
known, at least by character, to all of us. Suffice 
it to say, that although the world has been often 
amused with his innocent eccentricities, no one 
has ever denied to him, the character of a firm 
and honest man—qualities which would cancel 
ten thousand faults if he had them. . . • 

I trust, gentlemen, that I will be pardoned for 
this digression. It was prompted by my own ir¬ 
repressible feelings of gratitude, for they poured 
out their blood in defence of my rights, and in 
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and sanctified by the spirit of a beneficent and 
tolerant religion. This is inevitable, for the wilder- 
ness of Texas has been redeemed by Anglo- 
American blood and enterprise. The colonists 
have carried with them the language, the habits, 
and the lofty love of liberty, that has always char¬ 
acterized and distinguished their ancestors. They 
have identified them indissolubly with the coun¬ 
try. Yes! they have founded them on a basis, 
which, without being a prophet, I venture to assert 
will be codurable with the liberties of this land 
of Washington. I repeat it again. Mexico can 
never conquer Texas. ... 

But, gentlemen, Texas requires immediate pe¬ 
cuniary aid in order to feed and clothe her gallant 
soldiers, and thereby accomplish at once, what 
must necessarily be her ultimate destiny. Without 
this pecuniary aid a temporary triumph of despot¬ 
ism over liberty will take place. Without it, the 
darkness of midnight will glitter with the blaze of 
her dwellings, her soil will drink the blood of 
her bravest citizens, and the air be rent with the 
wailings of the widow and the fatherless. Will 
they , can they, who generously and promptly re¬ 
sponded to and relieved the sufferings of Greece 
and Poland turn a deaf ear to their imploring 
brethren of Texas? Shall suppliant Greece and Po¬ 
land be heard and aided, and the blood of Texas 
“sink in the ground?” Shades of our ancestors 
forbid it! Forbid it heaven! Gentlemen, again and 
again I appeal to you for succour. I feel it a glori¬ 
ous occupation to plead in so noble a cause. I 
invoke you by every principle of honour, by 
every feeling of humanity, by every obligation of 
blood, by your devotion to liberty, and your de¬ 
testation of oppression, to step nobly forward, en¬ 
title yourselves to the prayers and blessings of the 
distressed, and embalm your names in a nation s 
gratitude. Do honor to the memories of your de¬ 
parted ancestors—do honor to this consecrated 
land of your birth—do honor to the Anglo-Saxon 
American race—do honor to the enlightened age 
in which we live—do honor to the sacred cause in 
which we are embarked, and more especially do 
honor to this greaf commercial metropolis, New- 
York, and enable her future historian to say, with 
truth and exultation, that although the sails of her 
commerce whiten every sea, and the hum of a 
million animates her streets, yet that her generous 
ardour and munificence in the cause of liberty and 
bleeding Texas, constitute for her a renown, far 
more imperishable and dear to the soul. 


I will turn your attention for a moment, gentle¬ 
men, to the intrinsic resources of Texas. Its soil is 
unsurpassed by that of any country on the face of 
the globe, and its climate is equalled only by that 
of Italy. It is situated within the cotton and sugar 
region, intersected by numerous navigable rivers, 
and bounded on one, side by the Gulf of Mexico, 
on which there are bays and harbours well adapted 
to all the purposes of commerce. It contains at 
present a population of about 70,000, composed of 
bold and enterprising men, devotedly attached to 
liberty and at all times ready to defend their 
homes inch by inch if necessary. In short, Texas is 
larger than England or France, and susceptible 
of a greater and denser population. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, our inhuman op¬ 
pressors not content with enslaving the body, also 
endeavour to enslave the conscience. They require 
us to subscribe implicitly to all the dogmas of a 
particular religion. without reference to our feel¬ 
ings or our creed. Can we submit to this? Will not 
prayers for our success in a cause so righteous 
ascend to heaven from every temple of God 
throughout this land? Did not our fathers of the 
American revolution contend as well for religious 
as for civil liberty? Did they not fight, and bleed, 
and conquer to establish the sacred principle that 
all men have a right to worship Almighty God 
according to the dictates of their own consciences. 
And shall we, to whom this glorious inheritance 
has been left, basely surrender the blood bought 
privilege at the nod and command of an earthly 
tyrant? Perish! perish for ever the hateful thought. 

My feelings will not permit me, gentlemen, to 
dwell upon the brutal atrocities and cold blooded 
massacres of the Mexican army. It is too evident 
to require argument, that in the refusal of quarter 
and in hoisting the red flag, the inhuman despot, 
Santa Anna, has denationized himself. That he 
now stands before the world as a pirate the com¬ 
mon enemy of mankind. That he has offered an 
insult to every civilized nation, and has made it 
their imperious duty to check his blood stained 
career. But those martyred patriots have not fallen 
in vain. Although their blood has*been swallowed 
by the sands of that field of death, and their ashes 
have been scattered by the whirlwinds of heaven, 
yet the light of their funeral pyre will gather to¬ 
gether the sons of liberty who will teach these 
Mexican murderers that the Anglo American race 
in a cause so sacred, can never die unhonoured 
and unrevenged. 


* 
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CONTINUED EXPANSION 


Population Growth. The processes of expan¬ 
sion, begun so energetically after the termina¬ 
tion of the War of iHu, were continued with 
unabated zeal during the forties and fifties. In¬ 
ternal migration pushed the frontier west of 
Iowa, Missouri, and Kansas, and into central 
Minnesota on the north and central I exits on 
the south; while another frontier, moving east¬ 
ward from rhe Pacific Coast, was helping fill 
the California valleys. Aided by roads, canals, 
and the young railroads, Americans were on 
the march. The good times that followed the 
end of the 1X17-4} depression encouraged the 
further construction of public works; the rise 
in prices prompted the opening up of new 
lands to wheat, corn, and cotton, and to cattle 
raising; and Kngland’s increasing dependence 
upon American grains particularly after the 
repeal of the Corn Laws in 1X46 assured the 
prosperity of our agriculture. 

Public’ policy encouraged movement and 
growth. Policy as well as the temper of the 
American people ™ was flamboyant, aggressive, 
in the eyes of Europeans even vulgar. It was 
our “manifest destiny” to possess and fill the 
whole continental domain from sea to sea. We 
fought Mexico and acquired the huge Mexican 
cession; obtained Oregon; arranged m control, 
along with England, the right of way across 
the Panama Isthmus; threatened to establish 
our interest in the Caribbean; did so in the 
China Sea; and forced open the locked door of 
Japan to our seamen and our ships. Our im¬ 
migration policy was neither restrictive nor 
cu'iusmmst; foreigners were gladly welcomed 
to our shores as refugees from political terror 
and economic oppression in Europe. We gave 
asvhuu to men like Oarihahli and Kossuth, 
wito staved only temporarily, and we encour¬ 


aged the Irish—fleeing famine and cruel land 
laws—and rhe Germans—escaping from con¬ 
fining mercantilist regulations—to emigrate 
and live with us. The Germans, notably, 
brought capital and the mechanical arts with 
them, and thev moved out to the Middle West 
to establish themselves as farmers and small 
manufacturers. In 1X40 America's inhabitants 
totaled 17,000,000; in 1X50, *3,000,000; in 1X60, 
31,000,000. The increase was 35 percent from 
1840 to 1X50 and 36 percent from 1X50 to 
tX6o. 

The growth of cities during this period was 
phenomenal; and now the beginnings of in¬ 
dustrialization were making them production 
as well as mercantile centers. In 1X40, as has 
been said, only x.3 percent of America’s popu¬ 
lation lived in settled communities of X.ooo or 
more people; by 1X30, the proportion had 
grown to 12.3 percent'; and by 1X60, to t6.t 
percent. In 1X60, New York City bad 814,000 
inhabitants, Philadelphia 566, ooo, Brooklyn 
279,000, Baltimore 212,000, Boston 178,000. 
The towns of the Western rivers and lakes 
became thriving cities in less than a genera¬ 
tion: Cincinnati grew from a population of 
9,600 in i K20 ro 161,000 in i860; St. Louis, 
from 1 6,000 in 1X40 ut t6t,ooo in 1X60; Chi¬ 
cago, from 4,000 in 1X40 to 109,000 in i860. 
Everywhere but in the South this process con¬ 
tinued: urbanization was a sign of progress, as 
it made possible the expansion of mercantile 
and industrial enterprise, the increase in 
ground rent, and the gathering together of a 
laboring population. With city growth came 
city slums ami their accompaniments of pov¬ 
erty and delinquency. But with cities came 
the start of municipal public services and great 
advances in education. 
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Immigration . Immigrants added to the 
American population; more than that, they 
came young and they came in families. They 
also came hopeful of achieving new fortunes 
in America. Marriages, in the cities and in the 
country, took place at youthful ages and fam¬ 
ilies were large. During the decade of the 
forties, 1,700,000 Europeans arrived in Amer¬ 
ica; during the fifties, 2,600,000. The Irish and 
the Germans constituted by far the largest 
groups. Irish immigration became a flood after 
the potato crop failures of the late forties; so 
did German immigration after the collapse of 
the Revolutions of 1848 in central Europe. 

The Irish came to Boston and New York as 
unskilled laborers and they also trooped into 
the construction camps of roads, canals, and 
railroads during the forties and fifties. Many 
moved out to the country as farm hands, and 
ended by becoming freeholders in the Middle 
West. By i860, there were 1,500,000 native- 
born Irish in the United States. The Germans 
came to New York and Brooklyn and moved 
out to Cincinnati, Milwaukee, and St. Louis. 
They settled in cities and they settled on 
farms, and because they were middle class 
from the beginning they had an immediate ef¬ 
fect on the American economy and American 
politics. By i860, there were at least 1,000,000 
native-born Germans in the country. 

England, Wales, and Scotland continued to 
send immigrants—as skilled weavers, iron¬ 
workers, coal miners—but their flow was ta¬ 
pering off because living conditions for work¬ 
ers and the lower middle classes were improv¬ 
ing in the British Isles. French Canadians were 
beginning to appear—and settle in the New 
England mill towns. And there were Dutch, 
Belgian, and Swiss immigrants who went out 
as farmers into Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa and quickly prospered as dairy cattle and 
hog raisers. By i860, almost 13 percent of 
America’s population was foreign born and 
14.4 percent of its population was Negro. 

Nativism . Immigration led to nativistic 
movements, as it had during the thirties. There 


was no competition for the job, for Ameri¬ 
cans were glad to turn over the unskilled tasks 
to the foreigners: it made possible the im¬ 
provement of standards of living of the native- 
born at the expense of the newcomers. But 
some Americans resented the loyalty, particu¬ 
larly of the Irish, to the Catholic Church; they 
resented the poverty of the immigrants, and 
the fact that they quickly entered municipal 
politics as Democrats. The Know-Nothing 
movement, calling itself the Native American 
party and using the slogan “America for 
Americans” appeared, particularly in those 
states where foreigners were to be found in 
large numbers. It flourished during the fifties; 
met with local successes politically in 1854 and 
1855; entered a national ticket in the presi¬ 
dential campaign of 1856, and many Republi¬ 
cans flirted with it during the next four years. 
But by i860 the movement had spent itself: 
the country was prosperous and it needed the 
foreign laborers; Republicanism turned to the 
Middle Western Germans for support and 
boldly faced the slavery question; the Know- 
Nothings themselves had proved inept as 
political leaders. Nativism was a recurrent 
phenomenon in America, but such agitations 
never lasted, for Americans were equalitarians 
and individualists at heart, being unable to 
stand, for any length of time, mass discrimi¬ 
nation or manipulation by demagogues. 

The Mexican War. The war with Mexico 
and the acquisition of California and the vast 
Mexican territory in the Southeast were in¬ 
cidents of the expansion movement. The slav¬ 
ery question (as we shall see in greater detail 
below) played its part. Texas had continued 
its pressure for annexation; the Northern 
antislave societies were talking wildly of seces¬ 
sion if this were to occur; while the Demo¬ 
crats, more and more now being controlled 
by the Southern slave interests, were prepar¬ 
ing themselves grimly to accept the challenge. 
In 1844, they passed over Van Buren and 
turned to James K. Polk as their candidate. 
Polk was an out-and-out expansionist and an- 
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nexationist—he spoke of the “reoccupation of 
Oregon and the reannexation of Texas”—and 
he easily defeated Clay, the Whig candidate, 
in the campaign. Tyler, still President, and a 
Southerner, pushed through the joint resolu¬ 
tion for the annexation of Texas, as has al¬ 
ready been noted. 

Texas annexation meant war. The Mexicans 
had threatened it if Texas was to be absorbed 
into the United States and Polk, apparently, 
was prepared to risk hostilities. War broke 
out in 1846 as American troops pushed into 
disputed territory lying between the Nueces 
and Rio Grande rivers. This American army 
was under the direction of General Zachary 
Taylor. Another American army, under the 
command of General Winfield Scott, was sent 
to move into the heart of Mexico, while a 
third, led by Colonel Stephen Kearney, was 
directed to invest California. The war was at¬ 
tacked by the Whigs and the Abolitionists; 
by and large, particularly in the South and 
West, Americans approved. Taylor was suc¬ 
cessful in the North; Scott reached Vera Cruz 
in March, 1847, and entered Mexico City in 
September; and Kearney, starting from Ft. 
Leavenworth, took first Santa Fe and then de¬ 
feated the Mexicans in California. 

In February, 1848, the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo was signed and Mexico, for $15,- 
000,000, turned over to the United States the 
area between the two southern rivers of Texas, 
New Mexico, and California. In 1853, by the 
Gadsden Purchase, an additional piece of 
Southwest territory along the southern border 
of present-day Arizona was acquired from 
Mexico to make possible the building of a 
Pacific railway south of the mountains. Not 
only Texas but California, too, now was ours, 
and the latter was quickly settled by Amer¬ 
icans attracted by the discovery of gold in 
1848. Before two years were over, 100,000 
Americans had thronged into California and 
in 1850 it was admitted into the Union. 
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Oregon . Americans, at the end of the eight¬ 
eenth century, had established a foothold on 
the Columbia river, as they hunted otter pelts 
for shipment to the China trade. The British 
had come into the Oregon country, too; but 
prior to the forties American settlements were 
few. Missionaries, traders, and land speculators 
were becoming interested in the region and 
Polk, taking advantage of the clamor, decided 
to challenge the British. In the campaign of 
1844, Democrats had raised the slogan of 
“Fifty-four Forty or Fight”—in other words, 
they claimed for the United States the whole 
of the Oregon territory. The British resisted 
and finally, in 1846, a settlement was effected 
under which the Forty-ninth Parallel was 
made the northern boundary of the United 
States. We got the whole rich Columbia river 
valley while the British kept Vancouver Is¬ 
land. 

Utah. In the forties also began the Mormon 
trek into Utah. This religious sect, founded by 
Joseph Smith of New York in 1830, because 
of its clannishness had been harried by its 
neighbors until it decided to move westward. 
A large company established itself first in Mis¬ 
souri and then in Illinois. Finally the Mor¬ 
mons, having espoused polygamy and now un¬ 
der the leadership of Brigham Young, agreed 
to quit “gentile” society altogether; they 
would settle in the American desert where * 
they could erect their churches and agricul¬ 
tural communities unmolested. In 1847, 
Mormons first entered the Salt Lake Valley 
and before long their great agricultural skills 
had converted the arid region into^a rich set¬ 
tlement. The Mormons accepted the domina¬ 
tion of their church leaders in economic as 
well as religious affairs; they clung stubbornly 
to polygamy; they were becoming wealthy. 
All this created antagonism and it was not 
until 1896—after polygamy had been formally 
abandoned—that Utah was admitted into the 
Union. 
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THK IMPENDING CONFLICT 


2. ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Amcthwt I'mtunei. The processes of indus¬ 
trialization, which had been started in one re¬ 
gion and one industry during the previous 
twenty years, were resumed in the forties and 
fifties. There were great advances; hut. by and 
large, the American economy continued a 
mercantile one. New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, preeminently, were concerned w ith 
trade and its financing; the same was true of 
the growing Western centers of Chicago, St. 
Louis, and Cincinnati. Nothing reveals this 
better than the sources of private fortunes. 
New York men of wealth were merchants, 
bankers, and urban real estare operators < ship¬ 
ping men, like (.ornelius V amlerbilt and 
George Law, weie just beginning to emerge); 
the same was true of I’tniadetphians, In Bos 
nut, prisons of fortune had somewhat more 
div ci'sifie*! mfetest, they financed banks and 
mot it;age companies, thev owned eutton 
mills; they weie behind Western rail con¬ 
struction. Hut bv the outbreak of the (aval 
War, a fortune of $<on.**oo was large and one 
of $ioo,<*mi commanded respect. I hat is not 
to vav there weie no nullionaires. In the fifties 
there wese reputed to be twenty*five million¬ 
aires in New York, eighteen in Boston, and 
nine in Pfuladrlplna. Joint Jacob Astor ■ the 
richest man of hi-, day • left $!<»,*«**,ooo when 
hr thed in txp*. In another fifty year., when 
Amite w Carnegie sold his steel interests to 
the l nurd Males Steel Corporation, he was 
woiih and John D- Rockefeller 

w,i, worth probably twice that when he re- 
tiird ftotti a. me management of his oil com¬ 
panies, 

Vvcithrlcvi, mrlu*.rti.tI(/ation was getting 
„sf IM 4 rr.ll ".f.trs to \merica, particularly by 

lhr middle toiiir-., Vgairt excepting cotton tex¬ 
tiles, plants were small and individual capi- 
t.ih/4ttou, inode f , l here were no attempts at 
intrjjritton and few torpoi .itton,. Ml iron mill 
did not own »•. own furl deposits «»r forges 

and furnaces, A <-bulling factory* was as likely 


as not to operate on the home-work basis. Car¬ 
riages and carts were being made in small car¬ 
penter shops and as a rule for the custom 
trade. In the case of manufacturing- right up 
to the nineties' Companies were privately 
owned or run b\ r partners, am! capital for 
plant expansion was obtained from personal 
savings. Undoubtedly banks assisted from time 
to time, but incorporation was not character¬ 
istic. 

MtrhmkMim. We are to see small begin¬ 
nings, many failures and yet an accumula¬ 
tive effect that was ituptessive. In the first 
place, Americans contributed to the invention 
and perfection of labor sav ing devices neces¬ 
sitated by high tabor costs, (building's "Amer¬ 
ican (.ard," which speeded the mechanization 
of the woolen textile industry, was patented 
in iKiG the carpet weaving loom followed in 
1K41; the harvester in 1*41, the sew mg ma¬ 
chine and the rotary pres*, m t«,p». Standard¬ 
ization of parts appealed early in the United 
States; and machinery for the manufacture of 
locks, watches, small amis, wood products, 
and metal products were devtced ami used. 
Productivity was stepped up. particularly in 
the wood and metal goods industries; but 
again, plants were small ami fatlmrs frequent, 
Interestingly enough, tins list was due to 
faulty accounting methods a. the single out¬ 
standing cause; no provision was nude for de¬ 
predation, interest, and im.ui.mce so that large 
profits frequently were illusoiy. 

Some statistic at evidences of expansion may 
be cited. Between D, } o ami t*m the number 
of spindles per mill m cotton textiles increased 
from j,ooo to s.o"°. while the average num¬ 
ber of employees per establishment in woolen 
text ties increased front is to <o bon rail pro¬ 
duction increased from ,*4,000 tom, m 1*40 w 
jo?,*hh» tons in t'Vwi, 

R? lathr hi.tmflial lit. H, Join,-a, Despite all 
this activity, industrial pm,button stall lagged 
far behind" agriculture. J he ecu ms of tN«", 
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analyzing manufactures retrospectively, was 
able to say: "It seems probable that until about 
the year tH«» the bulk of general manufactur¬ 
ing done in the United States was carried on 
in the slurp and the household by the labor of 
the family or individual proprietors, with ap¬ 
prentice assistants, as contrasted with the pres¬ 
ent system of factory labor, compensated by 
wages and assisted bv putter," 

t he immaturity of the country’s coal and 
iron industries the key to industrialization - 
* demonstrates the position of the United States, 
In iHtt, with about e.jual populations, Cheat 
Britain produced live times as much coal as we 
did: An,000,1 h*o to i *,«»««,uuu tons. The same 
ratio existed m the case of pig iu»m avoo.uou 
to 700,000 tons. Whde \mem an non rail ptu- 
duction increased, m tSOo one half of our 
rolled iron still came ft out Bin am. 

The appearance o{ the radio ad-., patncit 
lady during the tidies, conn ibmed mightily 
to the processes of mdtisti talt/atiou. Radioad 
building and operation weir linked with the 
troll (ami later steel| and coal industries, tad 
roads expanded market*., railroads opened up 
agrii tihtit.il lands to farm machmei v Victor 
S. ( lark showed ’ that tho spread of the tad 
road net was followed bv a dc»line m home 
production, tor per t aptt tl borne,pun uuntt 
faetute . dm eased as the ntto of i id w ay mile 
age to the areas of stares un teased. f mm t s.}«, 
to the per capita average of household 

matmfacttiiis dropped ti,*m $j f,» | 

*/‘/v Spu\U oj th* KjilttuJ ,\Vr l p to the 
fifties, tadtoail commit non was large!v on a 
local basis, tr w ,ts (mam ed ipitte otieu by pub 
lie subst tipfton for patiiotH reasons, I mr< 
were slum, tiirv u i re both as ttrdeis to u,» 
ter wavs, they wetr laid down to am it t 
water botnr ttattic au tv horn niimit ip.d 
rivals. In the thtriirv, fttum t tl assistant r to 
eatU buthkis was given bv the state*. of 
Matvlaml, Mr.-.ai hira’tts, IVmr.vHama, ami 
Michigan, ami tlm w rath slot I, sobs, apt ton.,, 
as a rule, ended in meat. * rssjul otiinin, In 

‘ V, S < .in V Hi.i tn, *.f 1 ui ilf Vvits-I 
Vf.lOo. tfi.o f*.„, s » \r>i \ Hit,, ) V |S ), t, t, • 


1K40, there were r,nuo miles of rail in the 
country; the total capitalization was only $7?,- 
ooo,oo>i. In tK<o, mileage was and capi¬ 
talization $ ;(M»,t«*t,ooo, In tX6o mileage was 
pMioo attil capitalization $i,oon,ooo,unn. 

rimtugh lures did mu make their appear¬ 
ance until the fifties; a single unified trunk 
line, the Illinois Central, was not completed 
until the end of the decade. As late as tKm, 
the average length of the New Ragland rail- 
ways was only miles. Not until 1X47 were 
New York ami New Haven linked by rail. 
But In the end of the fifties const ruction had 
made such pi opt ess that Boston ami Albany 
were joined; and so were Albany and New 
'f oil, Albany and Buffalo, Detroit and Chi- 
•'ago, Cleveland and Cttu timatt, Savannah and 
Atlanta, 

C/v Civj/od. In tKIllinois tong 

hat.toed bv bearv pullin' debts incutretl by 
the ovctexpansion of toads and canals turned 
to ( otigte.s tut u-ln-t, Until transportation 
faMhttes wrte ptovtded, the state could not 
(ill tip vuth botnets, and its debts could not be 
pud off, I and spe« ukttots, urban and rural 
t Stephen V. Dongle, among them} were in- 
tetcsK'd for pet .ott.tl i< 1 .,cv. Congress com• 
pitrd, and us thus doing set a p.mrttt that was 
1 olio wed dm mg (hr nest two decades and 
that helped m the cottstnu taut of the great 
Br« tftt tasltoaib, ,4 the l min! Ht ties, t lung tew 
appo.ved of the but! ling ot a lutr from Chi- 
c.t(;o t le.tt down o> Mobile, setting aside a 
tot tl of some i, .00 a< tes oj the pubbe do- 
m.Htt a-, a subsidy to the lathoid compauv. 
lltr.r lands wnr to be nude up of the alter 
tt.ttr even sections u se» tiott 1, 4 vjturr mile, 
or 040 jor.t on rs.h sjifr for s.v miles in 
depth alone the j asboad' . tight of w av, I hrv 
v **tr fuutrd ovet m trust to the states of B 
limns, Mr.to.ippi, ami Alabama, As parts of 
the ratlin td w rtr Completed, t!tr lami giants 
one banded ovet to the t o tJ tp.mv, 

\ giottp t*S New I md.tnd and N. u Yotk 
men ham*. now out ot the ( tuna (tads- and 
seeking new field, tot investment obfutted 
the 1 bailee bu «b* Rlmoe. t net tl Radio id 
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from the Illinois legislature. English capita! 
also wax brought in, attracted by the land 
giants whose sale presumably would help in 
paying the costs «it const rtu$iou, Building was 
begun at i*ncc and m six years the goo miles 
uf line were laid il»" n at a cost ot $iA,<« hi,<**'•'• 
Hwf English bondholders were calks! on again 
ami again tor assistance by assessments on their 
stock*? which had been thrown m); am! it was 
run until after the Civil War that the Illinois 
Central was rcalt/tm* w/ablv front land sales 
ami operations, Nevertheless,, a single com¬ 
pany was demonstrating the possibility of suc¬ 
cessful operation of a great trunk railroad. In 
the sixties, the Pacific railways had an example 
to follow. 

77 v f‘.u:ic of' Df*. In 1X41, prices turned 
upward and until iH"i, except for recessions 
in is,'4 ami 1“;", continued to roe, moving 
op -.luiply dining the Civil War years The 
»«r,,w in-.: demand for American foodstuffs 
abto.nl V.uJtrtilttriilv helped. and perhaps also 
thr great production of gold as a result of 
the California and \mtulu discoveries. Amer¬ 
ican biisinev. steadily improved ami while 
thrtr war t vcb.-,i! fluctuations during these 
year * the pniod- of prosperity lasted longer 
ih,m those of depression. Hut, as in either 
America, too m«u h capita! wax involved m 
xpeenf it ton in laud jobbing and tathoad btnUI- 
mg, and in ami. market ami comutoduv spec 
jil.iiton. I lie pirsmce of w ilk at bank", and 
thr great nuiet-.r in immruf v t n< niatjoii un 
duubtrdh aided the ptotev,, In M* 
iiK.uev m uic«bn«»n was ftivmo.noo *f 
per eapiiat, hv iV- tho had increased to 
|j, - $|» Si |»rr capita 1 . Eedcul land 

,.i!r - -new rnoitooinlv, ftoin less than i.o*io, ■ 


mm acres a year to more than t *,000,000 
acres in iKt*. When the bubble burst, in. 
1H57, perhaps as much as $1,000,000,000 was 
invested in Western wild lands and in unde¬ 
veloped town lots. Meanwhile, New York 
merchants had been speculating in commodi¬ 
ties because of good prices and steady Eu¬ 
ropean demand; and the onset of recession 
caught them with overstocked warchotoesand 
the hanks which had been financing them as 
well as security speculation in illhptid form, 

I he panic broke out in New York in Au¬ 
gust, 1 H<g, and was followed by a round of 
failures as New York banks called in their 
loans and demanded settlements from country 
banks in specie, Do tress spread to Philadelphia 
and the Middle West hitting Chicago with 
particular seventv and in the affected re¬ 
gions (the South and i ahfornu remained un¬ 
touched) prices dropped and unemployment 
followed. Businessmen begin to scrutinize 
critically the institutional world in which they 
functioned. I here was a tit litmus and uncon¬ 
trolled currency, there was no protection far 
infant industries, tor the iiult laws of 1X46 
and tK<7 had pushed rates even lower than 
the schedules of »*»*. More ami umre husk 
nrssitten were paying lord fu the strictures of 

protectionists like I lot .we ( hcetev of New 

York and Hemv C, Carry of Philadelphia. 
Carey was pointing mu tliat the country had 
prospered m tM 0 »*t and iXg ‘’the 1 losing 
wars of the several periods in which the 
policy of the countty w as directed toward 
, . . protection." Jo such prisons, the new 
Republican pat tv in pan a vanning the herit¬ 
age of the Wings was making a very retd 
appeal 


, THE IVOHU) OF THE WORKERS 


I hr haul time* following l»*r 

hod swept 00! vi, nh them w..ili»gmrn’s par- 
lie, and the fu.! ? ?udc <taft unions formed 
i,;s ha d and h«r.. f here wetc few 

oof, ktt o, .peak for the once oigani/ed 


journeymen ami slillcd mr» h mi* and <mlv 
an occasion »l one tor the < mom and woolen 
textile uothers, During the follies ami early 
fifties, rtopiamsm, imitating 1 mope an mod¬ 
els, held the stage, Eke Ttopuiv. were middle 
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class intellectuals who were impatient with or 
even hostile toward trade unions; social re¬ 
form and betterment were to come through a 
retreat into agrarian and handicraft coopera¬ 
tion with the profit motive eliminated. Curi¬ 
ously enough, capitalists were to be called 
upon to help in the creation of such communi¬ 
ties. Robert Owen, the Comte de St. Simon, 
Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, Charles Fourier were 
the great European theoreticians of the Uto¬ 
pian Socialism of the day. In fact, two of the 
Utopians—Robert Owen and Etienne Cabet 
—came to America to establish communities, 
the first at New Harmony, Indiana, and the 

second in a series of settlements in Texas and 

% 

Illinois. All failed. 

Americans, too, tried their hand at such ven¬ 
tures. The most famous was Brook Farm, a 
small colony outside Boston, which was 
founded by New England intellectuals in 
1841. The most extraordinary was that at 
Nashoba, Tennessee, founded by Frances 
Wright and designed to carry out “the 
Wright Plan for the Gradual Abolition of 
Slavery in the United States Without Danger 
of Loss to the Citizens of the South.” The 
most common were the so-called Phalanxes, 
modeled after the elaborate plans of the 
Frenchman Charles Fourier and his American 
disciple Albert Brisbane. While a number of 
such communities were started and uniformly 
ended unhappily, it is important to note that 
the preachments of the Utopians caught the 
attention of the American workers of the for¬ 
ties. So-called workingmen’s societies listened 
carefully to lectures by Brisbane, Greeley, and 
other Fourierists and seriously discussed the 
curious psychology of the master. 

Land Reformers also had the ear of the 
American workers of the period. The out¬ 
standing Utopian of the forties was the Eng¬ 
lishman George Henry Evans, who brought 
to America the message of equal property 
rights. His original proposal called for the es¬ 
tablishment of “rural republican townships” 
where land would be held only by cultivators 
themselves and would be inalienable, and pro¬ 
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duction would be on a handicraft basis and for 
use alone. Greeley hugged Evans to his bosom 
as he did Brisbane, and the New York Tri¬ 
bune addressed New York workers in the 
somewhat strange language of Evans’s primi¬ 
tive land communism and Fourier’s fanciful 
and often fantastic anarchistic-communism. 
Evans—as did Greeley, too—finally watered 
his program down to pure and simple home- 
steadism—freeholds for workers from the pub¬ 
lic domain without cost—and it was this that 
survived out of all the lofty discourse of the 
forties and fifties. Be is said, however, that 
few workers ever became homesteaders; 
Western agriculture was for those skilled in 
rural pursuits and with some capital capable 
of taking them to the prairies and plains. 

Homesteadism. Homesteadism was taken up 
by Western Democrats, and the first bill was 
presented by Senator Stephen A. Douglas of 
Illinois in 1849. Southern Democrats were not 
hostile, but Northern Whigs were; the bill 
failed in the Senate. Andrew Johnson of Ten¬ 
nessee sponsored a similar measure in the 
House and in 1852 it passed. Now the lines be¬ 
gan to change. The South—fearful of the 
North's growing influence in the West— 
swung into the opposition; and the Northeast, 
for the same reasons, supported the measure. 
Finally, in i860, a homestead bill passed both 
houses only to be vetoed by the Democratic 
President James Buchanan from Pennsylvania. 
But the Republican party—seeking to bind 
North and West together more successfully 
than had the Whigs—had espoused home¬ 
steadism and in 1862 the Homestead Act was 
put on the statute books. 

Working-class Conditions. None of this 
benefited the working population of the coun¬ 
try. Disorganized, misled, subjected to the 
speedup and stretchout in textile factories, 
laboring twelve hours every day, and con¬ 
fronted by the constantly rising costs of the 
late forties and the fifties, labor fell behind. 
Workers were crowded into the slum areas of 
cities unprepared to receive them; mortality 
rates—for children particularly—were high, as 
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a result of rite sketchy nature of public health 
controls; the commit .met- of the homework 
industries led to a good deal of Real 

wages declined during the fifties and dnl nut 
mount again until the depression of had 
'.pent itself, Hi i*«o, h* <u cv cr. t c.tl w ages once 
more were up 

Nothing better reveals tS»e gjmv mg progress 
of the American working class dunmr these 
formative vru*. than the rt^c m real \i ages 
frutn the beginning *-,t thr century . From tiKot 
to tSti, rral u ages meteasrd m.y pm rut, 
from t«* > pwcit, from i*:f» 

» «»r, 4ft percent, Hmn jms *,< 1-4., j; ,f, 
percent, and ium 1*44 t*» ;; i yrtvetn, 

Front t*» n , ‘V, the metetn- its teal w »ge«. 
ua. ?j{.i pen-ent V* other tw’nm in the 
world iMtfir any w hr nr neir the. ich nfiiirm. 
It ».)■. no monies' that Ymes ica's pull w ,e. so 
pKttrsMi f»if thr klf'r |W'.*.!r ? mope. 

Hi thr imrbtrd. of the I V,si Wat, bring 
stand 11 ds tot Yn-rna', mban popnhr,'..*','. had 
smptturd fesfee*. dds : iJnvdhm;, Hctrmm 
fottabfv haired hv .loirs, plumbing u.r. faulv 
coit'tffon, tb«* I u,>*t bid list'nil wide 

its appellant r, a > 4 v< bad jlluwus,using 1 ;, fte 


ton -unnie furniture was being bought widely. 
On the worker's table were to be found white 
bread, .sugar, entice and tea, a-, well as plenti¬ 
ful supplies of fresh meat. Indeed, if anything 
distinguished Furope from Ymeriea it was this 
presence of beef and lamb in the daily diet of 
the workers. It is true that cash available for 
normal outlays, tor the workers, ran from 
lioo to f l «»i a year; and for the fanners, front 
*«•* to $tto a \ ear. On the other hand—as a 
basis of comparison a room and board at the 
best hotels cost only ft to $*,<u a day; while 
in city boardinghouses lodgers were paying 
fa.O' to $?. a week for food and shelter. 

In such a climate, it w as not difficult for 
ambitious ctri workers and country laborers 
to save from eartnugs and to embark upon 
business venture*, ot their own. Y stake of 
fn»» was not tncotMi let able, and with 14,000 
a 3 trge scale rweipusr . onld be embarked 
upon, Having stilted out as a clerk in Cleve¬ 
land in the middle fit lie-, at a s.iiirv of ft.^o 
it week, John II Hotkefeltet in less than a 
decade had $s«< uub which to rnter into 
business as a musiins'-ion merchant in farm 
produce, 
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pmn were n-a rmpft.ved to diveisifv the win- 
otnv but bn tuidm mie .rmem m Wgro 
s'nr, Sonthent wiino wese as much the vie- 
tints of thru si-arm .e. were the Negroes 

tltrts:sr!vrs 

/'Ac I'i a of, won V, ■>*•.•!« low .uil the end of 
fSjr Kcvnbifi'.!;, a, t><b,w < o ho ante less and 
!*•'.. the e liict irluji r ..f tb«- 'south’s agricul¬ 
ture, fhrre « r>«- -.Mono itsdo nions to poittr 
tn flw* di, ipne u nil I- of Srin.i slum-. The 
dso/ntriv of thr o.iitm .gn and the media- 
uj/.cioii of miihi test le pi * .dm thin put an 
cod m tlta* trs*d<-".» *., md nut *<nSv did the 
ftlmtition M 'nr, no,r omr fiiniSv '.r**nrt**l 
fSun *nn, but -Jo,m, w 1. bndf mm the whole 
S*o;»bnn ri mii-oh, 

I hr toti.ic o |d,i:ua!!.tn of the colonial pc- 
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riot! was carried over into the cotton planta¬ 
tion. The characteristics of both were the 
same: single cropping until soil depletion re¬ 
quired removal to another location, where the 
round was continued; extensive rather than in¬ 
tensive cultivation because of the need for ex¬ 
tracting a maximum current money income 
from the capital invested; the investment of 
capital largely in Negro slaves; and the de¬ 
pendence upon outside credit- in this case, 
the New York merchants for long term and 
short-term requirements. 

Two other aspects of the plantation econ¬ 
omy require comment. First, the price of cot¬ 
ton was established in a world market and 
cotton prices, from the thirties on, proceeded 
sharply downward. But costs of production 
went up. litis was due to the high cost of 
credit and the high price of slaves, Intlueoceil 
by the humanitarian spirit of the Fnligluen- 
mem and convinced flt.tr slavet v's life could 
not be too long, in any case, the writers of 
the <mtstutitfun had provided for the tenui 
nation of the \trican slave trade after iKoS, 
Beginning with the thirties, the Negro supply 
fell far slum of the country \ expanding tie 
mattd, with a resultant ihmb ttt value of slave 
field hands, Southern agriculture was caught 
in the tv pi< at st ts-.ots a widening gap be 
tween pines pant, or costs, and prices re¬ 
ceived, I he narrowing of the distance be 
tween these was the bast*, ut touch of the 
economic as well as political discussion 
which filled the South in the fumes and fifties. 

In the second place, in the South, the ar 
cent was upon consumption rather than pro. 
duetum, Agin uhme has aluav*. been a wav 
of life as well as a means of producing wealth. 
Bur when aguctihurr was linked with slavery 
in order to assure whirr supremacy, all the 
aspects of a % awe system with its gentility, 
idleness, and extravagance had to be mam 
tamed, 1 he huge plantations had mote house 
setv,nits than they nredrd, and more tacr 
horses, w me cellars, and indigent irtafives titan 
they trails could afford, ! he caste system 
dtew hott/umi! as well is vertical lines W 
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groes were sharply separated from whites; and 

nonslave-owning whites found an unbridgeable 
gulf between them and the slaveowners. The 
disparities in wealth and income between 
classes were far greater in the South than they 
were in the North. 

Cotton's AJv,wt\\ Comm was grown first 
in the upper South Carolina country and in 
central (leorgia; other important areas of pro¬ 
duction were Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee. As the demand for cotton grew • 
first from Fnglatul, then from the Northern 
mill communities the comm South expanded 
across the (iulf Plain and tip the river valleys. 
Young men, accompanied by their slaves, be¬ 
gan to quit the exhausted tidewater lands of 
the Southeast and to settle Alaltama, Missis 
sippi, and Fotiisiana. When transportation fa 
citifies began to appear, they moved into the 
interior counties of < leorgia and Fennessee. 
By the fifties, seeking out comm lands, plant¬ 
ers were pushing into eastern l exas and the 
Aikaw.,is river bottoms. Bv the fifties, more 
than a half million Virginians and .Marviand 
ers were living m other states, amt in fifty 
ye.it x, by i««i, Alabama ami ,Mississippi's pop¬ 
ulation had grown from 40,000 to tgmu.oito. 

In »Kte, total cotton production had been 
oitlv l.»,'»»« bale*,, by iNp; this had pimped 
to pvou.ooo bates, 1 he i enter of production, 
obviously, had shifted to the < lulf Ham, with 
Mississippi growing more than the four states 
of the migm.il South combined, In the process, 
Vugmia snipped of her capital was imapa 
ble of turning to intensive agriculture. It was 
no wmulct that, politically, den.mm, affecting 
the whole South were being nude more and 
tumc m Alabama ami Mississippi rather than 
in the Old Dominion 

Comm undoubtedly was King: it was the 
backbone of Vmriic.m export, and it helped 
pav for American put chases of iron goods and 
t roptcat wairs abroad and to set t ice Vmerman 
boitow mgs m the l .union uionrv tnaiker. In 
(Mu, cotton shipments upirsrnted almost rto 
prreem of America's total rvpoit ttadr, But 
the pi ice paid for the expansion of cotton 


mi*' impending conti.b r 
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growing was & heavy one. In t#i?, middling 
cotton was selling tor jn cents a pound it 
New Orleans; tn 1S44, for n cents; during 
iMt-Hio, for 11 cents. But on the farm, dur¬ 
ing the last period, cotton was selling for 
less than S rents, and most farmers could n«»r 
make a protit at that figure, btgdv Because of 
high credit costs and the constantly me teasing 
price of Negro slaves, 

The A'knv 0 ;;-wh, In the fifteen Southern 
arid Border states, where the slate institution 
continued to flourish, hum of the whites did 
not mm slates. 1 he fact is, even among the 
minority that made up the slave owning popu¬ 
lation, there was a great concentration of 
ownership at the upper end. In i*oo, only 
one foMttli of the South’s white families pos 
sessed Nrgt<* slues. \ud * pet cent •<! rhe 
whiles owned **< percent of the enslaved 
hlacks. the other r>,.j peivrni owned the re¬ 
maining it prism’’ of the Sinks, while the 
irmatmug -(* pru mt owned none at all. 

It we arc to i.woeur of » property with a 
hundred Negroes or ts:*<u- .r, 4 guttt planta¬ 
tion, there weir >*»dy -aw h. On the other 
hand, the pow.r-.soj' of irnir Negro rs or ie>s 
was not minh more rhaii a v roman f imirt, 
fIf the average worth of a Negro m is#,o « 
put at $<***, '.mil a propel tv rep; < ,rnl". .1 c.tpi 
rali/atiMii of ft.***. *»t k-o.l I here wrtr 
ihk) such small plant attorn, Vsmtdh, !»m * 
weir dsawii Between large am! '.mat! owner, 
-.and dto-e line-, u err l««*b smut ntd poh# 1 
»'*!, rp 1*1 the f:?*trs, yenti alh, the so. d! 
planter. a* erpml without tj«:c'.U"»n she point 
cal Iradmhtp *4 ihr higr p! totes 5m? dump 
the drc.lde piece,Imp the ( nd War thev were 
hcgutmmf to hud thru- ..wit spokr .mm and 
to pte-.s more and score 1 *.; t|*r ire* rgnuion of 
thtif f« oitoitm desnaud-, i hr foi the 

rropritmp of the \f#i* an d.«r n ide cau.-r 
UrgrU tm»: thr. 01 -up 

Hr Vor.hv I he t asr tompatn 

of noiuhtf white*. were no? "poor 

wh*»r>,“ tn the Jf'/mdan -.rn-.r On the toil" 
traiy, thev wr»e ihr sftudv, independent >frt- 
mamy *4 VuginuS we-tfeiii * *nmtic\ I rimes ■ 


sec’s eastern counties, and Georgia's northern 
counties, t hey grew the South's small grains 
•md hay, fattened her beef cat lie, carried on 
a little dairying. I'hey sent out their sons to 
become the overseers of the great plantations 
and the mechanics and artisans of the South's 
cities, to this group mlur also he added the 
completely self -sufficing fanners of the South¬ 
ern highlands. In the Appalachians and the 
O/arks were to he found thousands of fam¬ 
ilies who worked their rough hillside farms 
and supplemented their meager livelihoods hy 
hunting, trapping, and fishing. Only at the 
bottom of this ladder were the relitivciv feu* 
"poor whites"; the "sand billets,’* "crackers," 
and “clay cateis" of the now impoverished 
eastern old South, 

Slaveowners or not, .dmo.i the enure white 
South wippoited the tegtou’, "prcnliar insti¬ 
tution." Slavery unde all white-., neb and poor 
.dike, a Mtpettoi ruling group, thus, the poorer 
whites found p-.\chologs, ,d iompemtuoiis for 
their iufeno! e< onomte -a attr., Iturie can Ire 
tin tloiiht that the p.tusrt w hue , -.tslfrted from 
the cMstrn* r of slavetv. I in* pf Hit ittoits were 
const .mils swallowing up the fours of the in¬ 
dependent veojeru, Negro slaves were in¬ 
is rrasinglv cutting down oppoftimtties for 
white me< ham. *, and .11 to,ms But when f lin- 
ton H, l Irlprr, in is*-, m ht-. sensational 77 v 
impsnJm 5 ; C urn of }tr ought to hand 

the poorer whites urn. a nimed gioiip to wage 
war agrui-.t Both lav row i» t uni slaves - 
agwttsf "the lusd. of i!ir and their ‘ Black 
and Btcojojcd »an;}-," tu* w e. Aiwa out of 
hti name \o?th ('co.ini I he *s*»nsh was 
featful of it-, .mu iu,sg*- in die uniior Helper 
held Up. 

/ 4 v HLii-h,. IB. 1 str», dote w<■ ?e ,*<mr 4,- 
1 Negror, m iIj<- of w ijoni alt 

Bur ,«(«., 1 * town r ,!.i*.r. I )i< Jim writ* for 

the itio-.j put fw!.i Incd,, n >*h * .id sprm* 
5.hup ‘4 lsrtj;-,e sv 11 ,t )•;«<!'.» 1 ftrjji, IB the 
ft tries, !)»>v, rv r*, 1 gi-.w nt-> nun.tier of etl- 
,ln rd Idasw .t, Bctu'’ ! *c.ri into in- 

du-.mal pioditi tioii ,m ! **,•»■ m;j. mi* mdus* 
rue-.. Souse \r«r*.r. on she gi*.u plmiations 
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—of course were skilled artisans; hut these 
were few. Unlike the feudal manor the plan¬ 
tation w as nut a self -sitdicing economic unit. 
It produced a cash crop; and in return, it 
bought virtually all its necessities its cloth¬ 
ing, foodstuffs, tools. Hut it is true that toward 
the etui, Negro staves w ere to he found in in¬ 
creasing si/e in the South's iron mines and 
lumbering camps and in its forges, furnaces, 
mitts, and factories. Negro staves worked at 
cotton textile machines, iron manufacture, and 
tobacco products, Die later classical econ¬ 
omists .Mill, ('.times liked to believe that 
slave labor was inherently iueflicient, kite fact 
is, Negro slaves were cutting down the areas 
of employment of free white labor; and an 
important reason for the rise in the price of 
slaves alter tNya w as to he found in the grow 
mg demand for their use from these new 
Southern industries, 

Urns, there sprang up competition for staves 
between agrteubnir and industry; ami he 
tween the old South and the new South. I he 
ttru South, w ith its still fertile fields, could 
afford the lughei pin es while the old South 
could noi. Net-toes thm-fmr were moved into 
the Cult Ham, and, at the same time, mam 
seciions of the old South found tf possible to 
survive ojslv because thrv virtually he» one 
the Cotton kingdom's hirrdmg stales, 

As lias hem sod, the At net sine 1 1 ade was 
outlawed m no*, ami while sine sunning 
continued light up to the t tvtl War only * 
small number of Negroes woe ht ought tn ti* 
tegallv, Hie Negroes, hi other words, could 
increase only in a preponderance of bn tie* 
over deaths, In ihn, fhric were i,t/*o,ooo 
Negroes m the South, m buv*, about ,pt«to,ooo, 
In the old South, the Negm population had 
oniv doubled dminp the fittv veil,, m the 
new South, u had im te-ord ten nines. I hr 
Net-tor-. of the new South t ame tiom Y» 
glint, Ninth t nolma, krntm kv , Mai a Sand, 
and Mi ,'.huh Some ,u * ompuurd then master*, 
in their men a?mn, of cour.e, Imt most u*-u; 
void i ommei* i.iSiv hv deal* t. who weir m this 
hnstUe .. openk , I he sr dr tiers .old dim t)v of 


ar auction, with Charleston atul New Orleans 
the chief distributing centers. They broke up 
families purposely anil Negroes were encour¬ 
aged to hold the marital tie lightly. Patterns 
thus created over a long period of time cannot 
he changed overnight: the Negro’s family at¬ 
titudes are a direct result of slavery. 

Because the Negro was property, or capi¬ 
tal, he had no civil rights under Southern law. 
Nor did he have freedom of movement; and 
Southern roads were constantly policed by 
white patrols to pick up vagrants or escaped 
Neg toes. I he fact is, the South was much 
mote fearful of Negro uprisings than we have 
been led to believe by slavery apologists. 
When slavery became significant economi¬ 
cally, Southerners who previously had been 
ashamed of their institution, now fomul in 
their midst philosophers, sociologists, and sci¬ 
entists who were eager to testify to the physi¬ 
cal and mental inlet unity of the Negro. I hc 
blacks were being enslaved, in short, for their 
own good, 

lUtoittinn- /Vr/t/iurtficn, Negro slavery was 
not inherently inefficient, as has been said. Nor 
was the institution doomed because the ex¬ 
pansive i haractrr of the cotton economy was 
held m check by * lunate and rainfall. Indeed, 
the anfrhrllmn South was suit a pioneering 
trgnm in many irsprrts, for its transporu* 
Uon facilities were tfuiir primitive, hew good 
roads and taiho,id-, and a heavily timbered ret ¬ 
urn prevented the opening up of flic haek 
count tv to i ot ton. I mi,tv, m the same region, 
and using the same technujurs of production 

productivity has not increased sitter the 
Un if War the cotton South can grow t;.- 
oooaioo hales, tn ixs'o, if grew only ,f, ^* 0 , 000 , 

A Union has grown up among historians 
that the slave system was a dving one; and 
that, thru*foie, the i tv ti War was a tragic 
mistake, it turn had had patience, slavery 
would have paved away painlessly. J his view¬ 
point economically unsound and morally 
slioi king loses sight of sevrial cottsideiations, 
1 hr impelling of the slave tt.ule wouU! have 
teduced the t lurt cost of the economy and 
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its outstanding capital ouday—and would 
therefore have permitted its continuance. “Di¬ 
rect trade” with England would have cut the 
nexus with New York and made available 
goods and working capital at lower prices and 
rates. And conversion more and more into 
industrial production—which was already 
slowly taking place—would have strengthened 
slavery rather than the reverse. Slavery was 
not economically unsound but morally repre¬ 
hensible; and for this reason the Civil War had 
to be fought. The Civil War, by its victory, 
strengthened another important element in the 
American tradition: that of America’s con¬ 
fidence in equality. Thomas Jefferson had as¬ 
serted the American credo of man’s natural 
rights; John C. Calhoun, the South’s great 
political philosopher, had rejected the idea; the 
Abolitionists and the Radical Republicans 
were returning to Jefferson. 

Reference has been made to the outstanding 
economic requirements of the Southern sys¬ 
tem. Slave prices were too high and only the 
restoration of the slave trade could lower 
them. This Southerners knew, and the more 
realistic among them made the restoration an 
outstanding demand. This was particularly 
true of the smaller slaveowners who could 
not breed their own Negroes but were de¬ 
pendent upon market supply. They saw the 
price of prime field hands mounting from $600 
in 1845 to $1,500 in i860* with $1,800 not un¬ 
common. Many small planters had to hire Ne¬ 
groes for cultivating and picking cotton: and 
the rates of hire were shooting up just as 
sharply. In 1837, the annual hiring rate was 
$90 with board; in the Southwest in i860 it 
was between $300 and $360. Virginia tobacco 
factories were paying $225 a year for hired 
Negro slaves. Proportionately, as Negro costs 
rose, cotton prices fell. These are the ratios 
of cotton prices (in cents per pound) to 
Negro costs (in hundreds of dollars per av¬ 
erage slave) for particular years: 1819, 2 to 1; 
1837, 1 to 1; i860, 0.6 to 1. 

The same situation existed as far as other 
costs were concerned. New York and its mer¬ 


chants connected the cotton South with the 
outside world. As late as the forties, cotton 
moved into Europe by way of New York; and 
even after cotton ports came to be developed 
—New Orleans, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile 
—New York money financed the traffic. The 
cotton triangle persisted. Cotton (with New 
Yorkers as the middlemen) went to England 
and the Continent; and back to New York 
came drygoods and hardware, which the New 
York merchants reshipped into the South. At 
every stage, the New York middleman oper¬ 
ated—as commission merchant, wholesaler, 
and banker. This is why Southerners agitated 
for “direct trade.” New York would have 
been by-passed; and the Southerners would 
have cut their costs by cheaper freights, the 
elimination of middlemen’s profits, and lower 
interest rates. “Direct trade” was linked with 
reduced tariff schedules. 

Thus the Southern economic program. 
Southerners knew what they wanted and ar¬ 
ticulated their interests. In 1859, at the last of 
the Southern commercial conventions, resolu¬ 
tions demanding the following were carried: 
free trade; direct taxation only; the establish¬ 
ment of a direct line of ships between the 
South and Europe; and the repeal of all fed¬ 
eral and state statutes outlawing the African 
slave trade. 

Hand in hand with these demands went a 
political program. The South could hope to 
survive economically only if it possessed po¬ 
litical power; and this appeared to be slipping 
out of its grasp in the fifties as the West con¬ 
tinued to fill up. Originally, South and West 
—because they were both agrarian—were nat¬ 
urally bound together. But as mercantile, trans¬ 
portation, and industrial interests began to 
appear in the West, New York and New Eng¬ 
land capital were stronger ties between North¬ 
east and West than were those of blood con¬ 
necting South and West. For many of the 
South’s younger sons had migrated into the 
southern counties of Indiana and Illinois and 
even on into Iowa. But the West was clamor¬ 
ing more and more for public works, railroads, 
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and free lands. These needs the North sympa¬ 
thized with and could finance. And these ex¬ 
pansive requirements of the West the South 
had to resist. Hence Southern opposition, in 
the fifties, to projects for the building of Pa¬ 
cific railways and to homestead bills. 


467 

The struggle over the territories really rep¬ 
resented the growing cleavage between the 
sections. A settled West meant the destruc¬ 
tion of the balance between “slave states” and 
“free states.” The political balance had to be 
maintained at all costs; otherwise—secession. 


j. THE STRUGGLE OVER THE TERRITORIES 


Up to the opening of the fifties, not only 
had the balance between the sections been 
kept, but the South (with its Northern allies) 
really dominated the Federal government. 
From the victory of Jackson on, Southern 
men—or Northern men with Southern prin¬ 
ciples (except for Harrison’s brief month in 
office)—sat in the White House. The De¬ 
mocracy controlled the Senate, the House, 
and the Supreme Court. And beginning with 
the Compromise of 1820, every time a free 
state was admitted into the Union, a slave state 
also joined the company of commonwealths. 

Missouri Comproinise . The fires of the slav¬ 
ery debate flared up in 1819 and from then 
on they never could be banked. Legislators 
labored over compromises and for short pe¬ 
riods of time there was quiet in Washington. 
But the slavery evil was too shocking, and 
there were too many men of conscience in 
America, for voices to be long stilled. In 1819 
the Territory of Missouri asked to be admit¬ 
ted to statehood and the House passed a bill 
with the proviso that no new slaves be admit¬ 
ted into the area. Outraged Southerners 
pressed their case in the Senate. The result 
was a compromise, with Missouri admitted as 
a slave state and Maine as a free state. Free 
soilers gained another point; they established 
the right of Congress to legislate on the slave 
issue in the territories, by the provision of the 
law that slavery was to be forever prohibited in 
that part of the Louisiana Purchase north of 
the line of 36°30' (the southern boundary of 
Missouri). 

Following this pattern, Arkansas as a slave 
state and Michigan as a free state were both 


admitted in 1837. In 1845, Florida from the 
South and in 1846 Iowa from the Northwest 
were admitted. Texas came in with slavery in 
1845 and California without it in 1850. There¬ 
after, it was impossible to even the accounts: 
for Minnesota was admitted as a free state in 
1858, and Oregon in 1859. 

The Abolitionists. Slavery became a public 
issue in i82o t as has been said. But as early as 
1812 Benjamin Lundy, in his paper The Gen¬ 
ius of Universal Emancipation , had started a 
campaign to free all the enslaved blacks. And 
in 1831, William Lloyd Garrison—more in¬ 
transigent, more bitter and personal in his at¬ 
tacks—took up the fight in his Liberator . 
More important even was the work of the 
antislavery societies which, led by Northern 
Protestant clergymen like Theodore Weld and 
Southerners like the Grimke sisters, formed a 
fine network of branches spread through the 
North and West. They published newspapers; 
bombarded Congress continually with peti¬ 
tions; held public meetings; and gave aid to 
runaway slaves. A political party was started 
in 1840—first called the Liberty party, then 
the Free Soil party—but it got few votes. 

Meanwhile, the battle was going on in Con¬ 
gress with John Quincy Adams, now sitting 
in the lower house from Massachusetts, as 
slavery’s most stalwart foe. He todk up 
cudgels in defense of the right of antislavery 
societies to petition Congress (a “gag” rule 
had been passed in 1836) and was finally suc¬ 
cessful in 1844. The Abolitionists fought 
against the admission of Texas, opposed the 
Mexican War, and sought to jam through 
Congress the Wilmot Proviso. They also agi- 
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“tated for the termination of the slave trade to prevent the return of fugitives could be 
in the District of Columbia and the recogm- fined imprisoned and sued for civil damages, 
non of the freedon, of ru M w,y slaves. la 


1846, Northerners in Congress—by the so- 
called Wilmot Proviso—sought to outlaw 
slavery in all territory acquired from Mexico; 


litionists had helped fugitives escape into Can¬ 
ada—was now in peril; but Northern sympa¬ 
thizers prevented the seizure of Negroes, 
while the state supreme court of Wisconsin 


they failed, but the demand became a rallying «eme stare supreme court ol Wisconsin 
cry taken up by all shades of anti-Southern had the courage to declare the Fugitive Slave 
fa? free soil to i—» —* 


pation. 

The Compromise of 1850. A legislative 


The Kansas-Nehraska Act of 1854. Thus, 
nothing was really settled; and in another 


crisis once more appeared in 1848-49, because four years Congress was once more engaging 
the problem of the territories no longer could in alarums and excursions. The question of the 
be avoided. Clay and Webster pleaded for territories was reopened by Douglas, an am- 
compromise and the preservation of the Un- bitious Democrat who assumed that his theory 
ion. Calhoun, the South’s great spokesman, of “squatter sovereignty” was really the key 
called upon his section to remain unyielding, to the resolution of the perplexity. Douglas 
The younger men also were divided. Stephen had other motives. He and his Chicago friends 
A. Douglas of Illinois proposed his formula were heavily involved in real estate operations 


of “squatter sovereignty”: let the citizens of 
the territories, in their own constitutions, de¬ 
cide whether they were to join the Union as 
slave or free states. While William H. Seward 


—urban and rural—and were pushing for the 
building of a Pacific railway through the 
northern or central tier of states. With an 
orderly government established in Nebraska, 


of New York—now a Whig, soon to become the railway project might be furthered and 
a Republican—rejected compromise and spoke the power of Chicago assured, 
of “a higher law than the Constitution.” This Douglas, to achieve his ends, paid a heavy 
was the “natural law” which became the chief price. The Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854 di¬ 


reliance of the Abolitionists and the later Rad 
ical Republicans. 


vided the Nebraska Territory into two terri¬ 
tories. Under the theory of “squatter sover- 


Led by Clay and Douglas the compromisers eignty,” settlers were to decide the slavery 


won, securing the passage in 1850 of a series 
of bills which have come to be known as the 


issue for themselves. And the Missouri Com¬ 
promise was declared null and void. Two 


Compromise of 1850. These provided for: the years later, in 1856, James Buchanan, the 
admission of California as a free state; “squat- Democratic candidate, was elected to the 
ter sovereignty” for Utah and New Mexico— Presidency; presumably the American elector- 
the remaining territories of the Mexican ces- ate approved of Congress’s decision. But in 
sion; the abolition of the slave trade in the opposition to the Democrats this time no 
District of Columbia; and the enactment of a longer stood the irresolute Whigs but the new 


fugitive slave law. This last was a bitter pill 
for the friends of the Negroes to swallow, for 
it provided that a slaveowner, merely by prov¬ 
ing ownership before a federal judge or com¬ 
missioner, could reclaim his property without 
further ado. The fugitive slaves might not 
testify in their own behalf; federal marshals 
were to be held liable for the arrest anchsafe 
delivery of fugitives; and all persons seeking 


Republican party. 

Nebraska, in any case, was bound to come 
in free; but Kansas became a battleground. 
Into Kansas thronged Southern and Northern 
zealots, brawlers, adventurers, and land job¬ 
bers. From New England, financed by Boston 
money, moved Abolitionist immigrants who 
were led by their ministers but who also 
brought their rifles with them. The slavery 
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men captured the territorial legislature; the 
free-soil men held their own convention and 
drafted a constitution without slavery; mur¬ 
ders and the burning of public buildings took 
place. In retaliation for the slaying of two 
Abolitionists, John Brown, at Osawatomie 
Creek, killed five proslavery men. 

Into this situation the Republicans threw 
themselves. First appearing in 1854, and at¬ 
tracting* old Whigs, Abolitionists, free-soil 
Democrats, and even Know-Nothings, the Re¬ 
publicans in the campaign of 1856 spoke out 
clearly against slavery. They denounced the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise; opposed 
the extension of slavery into the territories; 
demanded the admission of Kansas as a free 
state; and called for the ending of slavery in 
the still unorganized regions. To bind North 
and West together, the Republicans advocated 
a Pacific railway and a federal program of 
public improvements. With John C. Fremont 
as their standbearer, they carried Connecticut, 
Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin. Not enough to win; 
apparently not important enough to give the 
Southerners pause. 

The Dred Scott Decision . It was a Demo¬ 
cratic bench that handed down the Dred Scott 
decision of 1857. Dred Scott, a Negro slave, 
had been taken by his master into free regions 
and then carried back to Missouri, a slave 
state? Charging that his stay in free territory 
had made him a free man, he sued for his re¬ 
lease in the Missouri courts in 1846. The case 
finally came to the Supreme Court bench, 
which in 1857 found against Scott. While each 
of the judges wrote a separate opinion, six fol¬ 
lowed Chief Justice Roger B. Taney, a South¬ 
erner, in agreeing on the following two 
points: 1) that a Negro “whose ancestors were 
sold as slaves” could not claim the rights of 
federal citizenship; 2) that the Missouri Com¬ 
promise of 1820, prohibiting slavery in a part 
of the national territory, was unconstitutional. 
Here Taney contended that slaves were prop¬ 
erty; that under the Fifth Amendment Con¬ 
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gress could not take property without due 
process of law; and that the outlawing of slav¬ 
ery in the territories by Congress was the 
deprivation of the owners of slaves of their 
property rights. The inference was plain: 
Congress might not check the extension of 
slavery into the territories. The Republican 
party had to ponder this bitter truth. 

Continued Turbulence. Civil war went on 
in Kansas and the two groups continued to 
carry on in disregard of each other. The pro¬ 
slavery party drew up the so-called Lecomp- 
ton Constitution, which assured the continu¬ 
ance of slavery. The free-soil men refused to 
participate in the election and the constitution 
was carried by default. The Democrats pushed 
the bill admitting Kansas under the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution through the Senate; the 
House rejected the bill. In 1858 Kansas voters 
now turned down the constitution—and Kan¬ 
sas remained a territory. In 1861 it came into 
the Union as a free state. 

The year 1858 saw taking place the famous 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. Lincoln had been a 
Whig—and, in fact, a “Clay man”—up to 
1854; and then he joined the Republican party 
as a free-soiler and not as an Abolitionist. He 
contested the senatorial reelection in Illinois 
of Stephen A. Douglas, and the two candi¬ 
dates moved about the state engaging in joint 
debate. The discussions were followed with 
breathless interest by the whole country, but 
they really proved nothing. Lincoln argued 
free soil and Douglas argued “squatter sover¬ 
eignty,” maintaining—honestly enough—that 
despite the Dred Scott decision slavery could 
continue in a territory only if police regula¬ 
tions protected it. Lincoln lost the election but 
he won national attention and became an ob¬ 
vious candidate for the Republican nomina¬ 
tion in i860. In the same elections of 1858 the 
stage was.being also set for i860. For the Re¬ 
publicans captured the lower House of Con¬ 
gress and proceeded to debate free soil, tariffs, 
and homesteads. 

In 1859 occurred John Brown’s raid. Brown 
had moved from Kansas to Virginia, the idea 
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forming m hit mind that .mucd forays against 
slave properties would compel slaveowners to 
release thrtr Srp-Mo voluntarily, IK* had re¬ 
ceived titunml asow.uue trim? prominent 
New Fug land Abolitionists, nuking n possible 
tor htm to gather a band of iw entv one fol¬ 
lowers and i cache of j«ms On the night of 
October to hr pton-cded ag.nsw the govern¬ 
ment atsrsul at t la-petS lem and took it. 
Two days Ulev » detachment of Lusted Stale* 
Alatinr*, kd hv i ojone! IT .Lett F, Ler, retook 
the a»v>ul, v. aught Ifs'oMi* and four of his 
men, and killed ten oi whom im,» were 


Brown’s sons. Brown was tried in October 
‘«nd hanged on December 2. 

Both sides were outraged: the South be¬ 
cause Northerners were willing openly to 
countenance insurrection; the North because 
Brown was a martyr who had listened calmly 
at his trial and as calmly gone to his death in 
order to make men free. There was no doubt 
that nerves everywhere were badly frayed. 
Congress, the press, and eirt/ens generally 
looked forward to the election of tKAm it 
might settle the issue of slavery once and for 
all. 


I, OVERSiwtS tXEERESTS 


tjtimu l he utu-t e-a »a rvpmwomsiu did 
not spend i*wlf m the ,t.'«pcct;..n of the whole 
confined* i’ d#m> mt \uim. u»\ -daw- 

pittite* >, ,<<««* Jnppmg men, o.tur <• nn; 4 v ad 
ventures. ,;t,vd !,c bn ond then 1 ow n shotes 

1 fid dtr ttm-.f of \*r<r'f» an rmpttr. in thr 
Cutbbrm .to.I nets tn the <?: a mt u 6 ,trni f.t 

* tfh • 1 »» t s pr,, .jhet.h, thud-iny of a Kmasm 
Canal, the lotted State-, Hfgotntrd a m* tty 
with New (ir.to.tJi i ( olombu» tmdrs whuh 

AmrneasH m rned fimlnn of tun os an ms 
the isthmus, the snuungutv ot New < baiiada 
M4« twined is «4s ah.o I lie nnttiahtv III a 
1 ,m.tl or rnho.-d *S«f mmht hr hudf An 
Awrtn an «on,jMin lonvrd a t hanrt to roll 
vtiisi a Mihoj.f litJ o m/ 5. «/•. begun Mean 
vdt;!r, m is,,,, let, the < ?n»m- Bnhtrs I'teatv, 
t iif.il ihii.is'1 usd the Tuned Staff-, touted to 
tpias am re thr nr-oi Jus ot .»m i and dm*, ttor 
was ru.Vt «f thr o.MH'ir, fo uy tn r aabii di 
donum.-u mu < t*s?f d » i 

C«/u Mrtr n ,i\ a foxth-dd thin \turt ■ 

<t ast'v and sh>*v u*-;r slot ou?s dtvrn mm - 

W*»U br/au to t rilfr,' fhr|< Oil I uba. 

t hr s>,«* .1, ,'r-u >• \ hr n»snd«i rd hnr, of 

* out ,r, b.if ,.1*, tu'sc sn,» e, iistrir*o-J 

ill VM’/Ua 3/:,'i iA t: .'.if Thr wrahnr ,s 

Ilf the Sprue,H ,cl". j/j- '.iim'5 »r;i,p',J nil- 
M t:,tpsdi*U, 1 .fit, M il>> 1 rj;,S mt i;sh.}tj» t!» l!)f 
ftowbbd t obaii Hater-, t,.t \ r.tf, I Itry tan 


in gun*., they nm om slave-,; and they involved 
Vmeni an Secretanes ot State in controversies 
with Spain. The election of the Democrat 
Tr.mh!m Bierce as l’resident tn t*s2 promised 
an aggressive Cuban policy directed toward 
tin* aeipmition of the island. 

Pierre Soule, Senator front Louisiana, was 
sent as American Minister to Spain with in¬ 
struct t< <ns to buy Cuba or ’‘detach that island 
tioui the Spanish dominion," presumably by 
aiding a Cuban independence movement. 
Soule alienated the Spanish court and people; 
and in he, James Buchanan tour minister 
tn ! ngl-tnd) and John V. Mason (our minister 
to Trance) met at (Ktrnd, Belgium, to con¬ 
sider a course ot action for the Cnifed States. 
I Itev ended by dtaumg tip a joint letter to 
the Mare Department, which has since been 
tailed the (hfmd .Manifesto although it was 
never delivered to the Spanish government, 
f hr \nn-i n an mini an s evpu*v,ed their will- 
mgrn-v. to pun tuw < !oha, tin*, failing, “by 
every law, human ami divine, we shall be 
pt.nfied tn wresting tt from Spain if we pos- 
the power," 

Stones of tlie atf'air lraked out and the ad> 
ttnttiitration was embutassed; it had to dis¬ 
avow the Manifesto, Soule re.ignal, the Abo- 
btiontsf, attacked (he Demuciafand the lat¬ 
ter, during 1H57 Ao, again and again sought 
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to interest Congress in the passage of a bill 
authorizing the tuning of the island. Hut 
Northerners were opposed just as Southern¬ 
ers were opposed to the passage of a home¬ 
stead hill. Anil there the matter ended. 

77 v Far East. As has been seen, American 
traders had long been familiar figures in the 
China Sea, entering and leaving the port of 
Canton as they engaged in trading voyages 
among the islands or operated only in the di¬ 
rect American trade. In tXqa, at the conclusion 
of the Opium War, Ragland obtained Hong 
Kong from China and forced open five Chi¬ 
nese ports to foreign commerce and residence. 
Two years later, as a result of treaty uegotta 
lions earned on by Caleb Cushing, Americans 
were extended similar rights in the new ports 
and were given both most favored nation 
treatment and extraterritoriality. This last 
meant the privilege of trying Americans be 
fore their own officials instead of in Chinese 
courts. In the decade or so of the clipper ship 
era which followed, American commerce with 
China grew mighnlv. American penetration 
into the kingdom was further aided bv the 
arrival of Christian missionaries, who not only 
set up their mission stations but also schools 
and hospitals. Americans, tight through the 
century, continued to be interested in trade 
alone and had no ferritori.il designs on < Ihtita 

unlike the British, Trench, <Germans, Bus 
stans, ami Japanese. We manifested mu friend 
ship towanl the < ihinrse in many ways and 
they reciprocated bv trusting us. 

The same period also saw Americans break ¬ 
ing down the walls behind winch the Japanese 
had bat ted themselves bum the outside world 
since ovju. I he Japanese kept but one port 
open Nagasaki and m»lv the Dutch were 
permitted to maim un a quarter in it, So Inc, 
tile were the Japanese to foieigners that ship¬ 
wrecked sailors from the American whaling 
fleets weir imprisoned and some died to cap¬ 
tivity, America, in its extending traffic across 
the Battik, needed coaling stations for the 
new black ships (steamers}', it was interested 
in protecting its seamen, and it wanted to play 
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a part in opening up the Japanese markets to 
the western world, Britain and Russia enter¬ 
tained similar hopes. It was an American naval 
officer who first gained entry into the Japanese 
Bay of Yedo ( Tokyo); and it was the United 
Stares which made the first commercial treaty 
with Japan. 

In tS*t Commodore Matthew C. Berry, 
with his squadron of four black warships, ap¬ 
peared before the bewildered eyes of the 
Japanese and demanded the right to deliver a 
letter from the President of the United States 
to the Ranperor of japan, japan was still feu¬ 
dal in its economy and society; many of its 
leaders knew they were at the mercy of 
Berry’s guns; and these persons took advan¬ 
tage of Berry's coming to point up the need 
for the modernization of japan. Berry was 
permitted to deliver his letter and in iKtq, 
when he returned for an answer, was cordially 
received. A treaty was signed between the 
United States and Japan in March, iH^q, 
which opened two ports and gave the United 
States most favored nation treatment. This 
was followed up by the dispatching of Town¬ 
send Harris to Japan as America's first consul 
genet.il and in t«s« he obtained Japanese sig¬ 
natures to a commercial treaty. Japan now 
could be freels entered b\ American seamen 
and men bants, it-, historv, from thence on, be¬ 
came a pan of the history of the West. 

In these w ,t\ s, a pushing, eouthhw Uuiretl 
States spread acioss the Mnerteau comment 
and spilled over across its frontiers. It was 
growing in wealth and beginning to indus¬ 
trialize. It*, standards of living were the high¬ 
est in the world. Rvrrv year, hundreds of 
thousands of tomograms far mg the future 
with new hope a*, rltey entered her ports 
arrived Stout Jnirupr, While all this was go¬ 
ing on, the irrepressible conflict of the Civil 
War the Second Vmriiean Revolution was 
pit-paring. I hr fifties saw the failure of all cf- 
fmts at compromise as tlte hostility between 
the enemies and the friends of slavery became 
more implacable. 
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As mr ivn \rmvutv wmcrimv of rhe early 
collapsed two panic amt depression, 
Americans became increasingly concerned 
with the causes and cure of the difficulties 
nmler which they suffered, Many had sup • 
ported the effort to curtail the credit system 
t»y destroying the Second Hank of the t inted 
States; others, like the insurgent- “1 oeoforn“ 
fle»n»M,*ratsof New York, regarded lapses from 
the doctrine of eipttl rights as the evil, and a 
mote consistent application of democratic petit > 
ciples as the rentedv. 

lint to Albert Bird >am- »* m*♦»> »all that 
sresMcd mere imkemig. I he otgam/afiun of 
souetv was tcsponwMf for poverty, disease, 
and diw.tder, tto pohttc.il progiatn, however 
smceielv and thoroughly executed, could 
teach the cause or heal the t!K that afflicted the 
hodv politic. ilri-»f*.nie, son of a prosperous 
New- York lmd»»wt»«, joined the numerous 
Awcmam l utopr m the thirties, hut 

hr remained lunger and saw more than most 
of his»(impatMots. After tmsatisf.u tory esprit- 
eturs in the lectnir rooms of Fans and with 
Mnjrl at Berlin, lit i,bane encountered the 
w I Kings of f ittile. I outlet 11 j, with 

whom hr sunbed for two wars, Com meed 
that *»« *rsy tonld hr fundament ally altered 
without comnluon, on his irtutn to America 
in isj y< ISijvlanr set about oimrititij! his 
M«»tutvmen to hunurr's plan of "Atfiarrtvr 
Industry and V.soctafion,’' 

i h- Sfhid /EtttMi *.f t t's^o) was the 
first mi fJiistune's effort 1 ;. I he hook Mends loop 
fram.!attoiv, from the master with Brisbane'-, 
own reposition urn* a > uiifmittg, badly organ 
tml lUHiint oi the mr an, I»y which the world 
i» t*» hr saved Man has passed through three 
' ; • • ; tent ■ -savage, patriarchal. 


ami individual. As these have disappeared, so 
shall eivili/.tfion in due time, hut the disorders 
and difficulties of at I “t ranstriotur periods 
could fie obviated if men would accept Asso¬ 
ciation now before monopoly forced a bur- 
lestpie of it upon them. 

Hie present individualist organization of so¬ 
ciety is inordinately wasteful of time, material, 
and talent, Imlividtul households tinier away 
the energies ot the female htlf of site human 
race in domestic drudgm and the petty buy¬ 
ing and selling wlw H serves that drudgery. 
I lie iinhvidual farm i. .is wa,ntul as the ituli- 
vidttal household, the factors , u lule inure ecu- 
nomieal. also emit ravine, the true principles of 
social organization. Now hen* i*. industry pleas¬ 
urable, nowhere dues labor posture what it 
might if work were so pleasant that no one 
would want to he idle, 

From principle and argument, Brisbane 
passes to prugiunis. I at ji», families puit forces 
on a rraet of i.uoo acres, l,rf them divide into 
groups, each linked bv fondness for a paiticu- 
lir branch of aginulture and the trades 
which sene if, Since evrivmie will be doing 
the work he chouse-,, hr will piodu*e more. 
I he vv.isles of mdividu.il f anti', and households 
would he eliminated. With the .ivuig of etforr 
amt capital w!u< h Assm. iwom will permit,such 
a Phalanx will he able to culm ate in land so 
efficiently that it mu a gt<nv 11* h and be an 
example of tine soual 03gmi/afion to the 
larger oiimwmin . In a Pba! nn, n outfit would 
not be limited to the household, hrntr tlieir 
labor would be saved for t|»* As.octm-ui. Chil 
drew would br so tatmtulls edn. an-d and their 
tastes pm to such good use that they would lie 
productive mrmhri, of .*« srtv fiom the age 
of three. Nor would they resemble the present 
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ill-fed, pallid objects of compassion who tend 
machines and peddle small wares in city streets. 
They would have miniature workshops in 
w hich to discover their tastes and acquire skills; 
their work would be honored hv the com- 
immity and their reward would be glory as 
well as money. 

With waste eliminated hv Association and 
labor far more productive under a system of 
Attractive Industry, Fourierist communities 
could atford to give their children complete 
educations, their workers pleasant surround¬ 
ings, and their poorer members leisure ami 
comfort. For Association dtd not imply the 
abolition of individual property or social dis¬ 
tinctions, Capital, labor, am! talent each was to 
he rew anled separately and to have its specitie 
share m the annual balancing of tin* Blul.mv’s 
accounts, 

Association is practicable, Brisbane argues: 
large scale production is so economical that 
even capitalists pi.u tier it when thev < an, '1 lie 
world r. mot mg toward the elimination of the 
individual produce!. Mir. coming "industrial 
feudality," *u which monopoly must rule, nil! 
mean v imtal sl.nerv, it can eliminate none of 
the misting coitti tdtetious amt suit mtiodme 
others of it-, ou n. Since av.ot tatrd tmhistry is 
practical, it should hr attempted In the people 
for their own benrlit, <Inly pirjudt* r ptrvritf. 
its acceptance, l o rlmimating that prrpidn r, 
Hrisbatte devoted a good juif o| hi. met ga s, 
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Brisbane pnhlici/cd Association in the columns 
of l hi race (Ireelev’s New York Tribttttc. won 
< 1 reek*v himself to Fourierism, and drew die 
literary community of Brook Farm into the 
orbit of Association, 

Fmlcr the stimulus of continued depression, 
Bhulanves were organized from .Massachusetts 
to (hem Bay, Wisconsin, and the latter even 
emerged with a profit, for the fisc of land 
values in its neighborhood had increased the 
value of its holdings. None of the other at¬ 
tempts was that fortunate, however, and none 
of them was undertaken with Brisbane’s ap¬ 
proval, l te was convinced that the failure of an 
ill conceived and badly managed etfort to 
establish Association would merely intensify 
rusting prejudices and supply ammunition to 
those who believed society never could be re* 
genetateil. t hr effort*. continued, none the less, 
until the return of prosperity and the waving 
ctinllut oyer the extension of slavery sub- 
imaged the Fottneiisf plan tliat had set so many 
Misrtnam building, p.u.uir>es on mortgaged 
land, 

the -.elei f ion line irpi titled is from 77 v 
Vo, m/ 1 hi tun of \ l.ni i Bhiladetplua, 1H40). it 
is an mtnruing example ot the social, educa 
f tonal, and p.u lmlogic.it thrones of the Fottri 
eiM-., who teg,tided the family ,e. an outvuim 
muifitfion and yyho advocated the early 
tiammg of the very young t«*r productive la- 
hots. 
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iiouan «!» itnl ihrti Sedtn So* su t\rV 4 r#r 


wttrkshups nf the Phalanx, and t«i all indusirbl 
semblagm of diihlren; and as it will fssitt little 
tools and little workshops placed alongside the 
targe ones, where children from the age of thirty 
to thirty "Six months, are taught ro perforin some 
trilling branch of work, it will wish to mingle with 
them in their occupations, and handle the took; it 
will be easy in eomujitimv* to discover at the 
end of a couple of weeks, which are the worship 
that attract it the most, and for what branches of 
industry it shows a taste. 

As the branches of Industry of * Phalanx are 
extremely varied, it is impossible that the child 
surrounded by them, shmiSd nor find the means of 
satisfying several of its prcdoitiittiitit instincts; 
thin will be awakened by the sight of lifilc took* 
handled by children a Yew months older than 
duomches. 

In the opinion of ciuli/cd parents and leaehm* 

i 'HUn'ti are Ijtv httif ercsimm; nothing is more 
fake; children from rwo to rimv years of age are 
very active, but we must know the t«nu«w which 
Nature emphns, m tlx Rmimu/ Acriro j mi mn 
t#i ciri/iuiW5 to attract them to industry. 

Etie predominant tastes nr chunutemruw in all ' 
children ire: 

ist, Vrttpemhy itt pr% into cc my ihm^, m ittiuk 

elk* w sdi and hantlle whatever rl wy m%% and to wiry 
cufittttttaily their ticcupatoms, 
id, Ltsre for noisy ociuipabons, 

|d, Propensity tor imitation, 

fill, Low at link' tank .uut wt<rk‘.lw>|n, 

,ih. /Vws{n'n#i't* tnflin'»h"*' of the uklrt ,'htklren 
uptm tin- younger. 

I hm- ;u«* nnmv tm» «<• mrmion tirsr 

rlu".r* tiv,\ uhivh ;u»- «rll known ,« pjv.tnr. J.i*t 
m rv.tsuiuf itu* .ipjilu .tuon r«i («• m.uU* of flivitt to 
(iirri t t!u* ohiiit to u% « , .uK .ig** to {mkr.tty. 

I ttr meitof. or uitor, w ill ttt *4 tki-ttist'lvi'S 
o( tin- jtrojMiiMfv ot the chtkl to [»iv utfo rvery 
thing, a jMnjK’iv.ity uhi« H i-. ".o m tong At the .tge 
ot two y,Mts. It ui,he’. r*t enter eteir where, 
hittulle every tiling, .ttnl nimltlk- with vvlutever it 
fhiv ih’.rimr’ in die rtuhi p, a twtnrrS iuren- 
tive to imhi’.try. I o .m then iu it, i tA-.»e tor its 
ortnjufions, it will hr t-t5.ru to the little work- 
',ho|i„ where it will '.re ihtklicn dure ve4r. old 
t .ipihle ot lumllittg little luiumei', .uni oilier tools. 
It, jtrojtensity tor imit.iuott will he .irotr.nl, which 
it will wish’ to s.uistv i -iMinr little tools will be 
given it, hm it will desire to t ike |uti with the 
children ,i little older dun itself, who im»vv how¬ 
to work, :tnd who m constojuence, will refuse to 
receive it. . 

I'he child will grrse me, if it Iu, a decided in- 
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elitwion or instinct for the branch of industry. Ai 
soon as the mentor perceives this* he will reach it 
some little deuit connected with the work, and it 
will soon succeed in nuking itself useful in some 
trifles, which will serve as an introduction* We 
will take as an example, u simple occupation, like 
the podding of pus, which the smallest children 
can perform, I his work, which now occupies 
grown persons, wilt tie reserved to children two, 
three and four years old* The room used for the 
purpose wilt contain an inclined table, on the 
lower side of which are several cavities; two efttb 
dreti between three and four years of age are 
seated at the upper side; they pod the pas, which 
roll to the lower side, where three iJuk Cunt 
mrmrrt of the ages of twettrv five, thirty and 
thirty dive momhx*arc seated, w ho have mere!) to 
separate the smaller from the larger peas, 

Hu* smallest ate wanted tor the mote delicate 
kinds of cookerv, the middle si/rd for the more 
common kinds and the largest for soup, I he child 
of thirty five mouths first selects the smallest peas, 
which are the most dtifieuh to cull, if passes all the 
large ami middle st/rd to the tirvi eaviev, wftetr 
the child of fliim months b seated, who shores 
hi turn to the third cavuv wlut app* ars large, re¬ 
turns to the hist what appears small, and ifithm 
in a tusker all the middle si/ed. I hr child seated 
it the third twufv has verv little to do, it pushes 
fuck a few noddle M/rd peas to fltr second child, 
and metric collects m m, basket the taigr ours. 

It is at the thud cavnv that thr new comer i* 
seated; it wall take girat pnde itt pushing flic latge 
{teas into a ba Art, ami tit prrforsnmg this mfiiitg 
ojieration, it will miagmr nm it has dour as itntcft 
as its companions, 

The wank will miriest and twritr an emulation 
in the voting child, and itt a tr w davs it will br able 
hi iVjilacr thr rfiilil twenty Inr months uhl As 
soon as if rati jtriform this hole wot k* a badge of 
distinct i*m is tmrtt tt «o show that it is a mrmtar 
of rhe group* In all thr occupations of Assoc tar mu 
care wilt be talrn m atomr tot rxrirmrly voting 
children so*fir ttifltng detail like thr above, w Inch 
could no doubt be hrUrt tbtiir without thrift and 
w till less Itm of time, but these details, xvlut ti Mr 
easily pnformed, must br trwiwl for children 
to induce them to take a part tit indiistrvs 

In all hiauehrs some fiiilinve fHcnjtaimns air left 
fur childhood as a means of umiaooti into Indus* 
rns Eoi* the ilntd I\%n seats old dure occupations 
ttsnsi br wrv rasv of rsmtnoti, |mt in pet hunt 
Mg flint** if w ill believe that if has dour somrfhmg 
of comrqnrm r* and that tf is almost ttie equal of 
children dorr ot four nioiittis older than itself* 
who atr abrade mrmtiers of grottpx, and who 


wear rheir link ornaments and uniforms, which 
msture with profound respect the young beginner* 
t he child two years tiki will find consequently 

in rhe little workshops of a Phalanx enticing occu¬ 
pations, which is not the case in civili/ation, and 

w Inch will dev elope its tastes or instincts for in¬ 
dustry. These instincts in civilization either lie 
dormant or arc entirely smothered* 

MttANS oi* t« v j Como tssriNcts io« iNnimritiAi, 

UKWUiVSH tN* CMIMUWN 

ist* Charm of little workshops, and of little 
tools, adapted in si/e to the different ages, 
ok Application of all playthings, such m little 
wagons, wooden horses, dolls, etc*, whieft arc use < 
tew in civ ill/ at ion, to purposes of industrial in 
st ruction* 

ni i harmed ornaments and uniforms: a feather 
at: present often suffices to hew itch the ernrnm 
kid, and induce him to enlist, what then will he 
the power of handsome ornaments and uniforms 
ruth thr child in inducing if to rake a part in gay 
and fiappv groups with its equals 3 
4? In Pmilfftr o| appearing on parade, and of 
using tools; wr know* how much such privileges 
stimulate childiett 

Sfh. < # air tv and ammahost* which always ac¬ 
company assemblages of children, when they arc 

engaged tit ocemyfiom, which arc pleasing and 

awacMtr* 

mil. Pride of having pdormed some trifle 
winch thr child believes of high importance; this 
illusion is Htmshdk 

mli, PtopritMiy m imitation, which b so pre 
dominant in i Ittliirrtt, and which acquires a mi 
fold tnfettsifi, wftrti flieir rtittilifiotf e* excited hv 

thr exploits of groups of children, a little older 
than flieiiisclvin, 1 

mil, full hbeftv ttt the choice of occupations, 
and m thr dot at tow of thr same* 

U?!t ( Pnf'cit mdrpttdcmc, or exemption front 
ntmlmur to superiors, whom it has nor chosen 
from ntrlitwootc 

mill, Parcelled rsrrcrr, or the advantage of 
choosing tit rail* branch of industry, thr derail 

which plraww 

itt tt, Charm of short occupations, varied fre¬ 
quently and ammafrd bv malrw fhrv ate dry 
surd* im% amr tliev do nof occur ftequetnly, I his 
is the case wish those on ujMfiotts even which 

take ptii r daily* for litre only require bv turns • 
thiid or a foiitfti of fltr mrndtrts of fltr group* 
tub, A Win r of pairtnal ilufm, which ti 

cotmfrcHfrd in Association, w hme fhr cfithl ii 
pidgrd and v Hi tewed by its rijtyh, 

% pb* Ittffnrmr of a regular giadaftott in tmi* 
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farm twols, etc.. .hI.ww 4 t»» meric ami Ages, which 
k the imlv svstem tlut charms the vhilJ i»u can 
vail t'nrth Uekterity in industry an«l Aj»j*hcati«m in 

, 4 th. Attractive etfecr t«f large assrnshiages, amt 
charm «rf belonging m gimijw. m which an en¬ 
thusiasm is aw .thennl bv umh'nm, mm.iv am! cor- 
ummtivc ccIcbratuHts, 

Hth. I’lmtUtson ami mairy between clnUircn 

of the same Age. Iwtwmi grmtjw ni the -amr -.cries. 
itt»l U’twecn «l»vr>i<tm > ‘i the same gr*'H|*. 

lAth, IVrinvhcjl ctuncr O pr,»ra*»twm t»» classes 

higher »« age. , ... 

mh. Athmritmn for prudigw* gcHortunl l»v 
groups «*n 4 »ler vhtSAr.ii. the m»h tvmgs vs horn 
the younger one-. vk«"r a. wOO, 

iHrh. Unatru-s bvtw,-<-*s chihbcu *4 ibrfvmit 

Phalanw, iw<rr*.m*» •*! g<>«np., t «4 eontbtnr con - 

tests hetwvrti *hrt» 

There are other tiwrmivr* nm here 
anil whiclt sosunsritcr a.tmg .*mv alter the age «♦»’ 

four, such aw; _ .... 

T*UI!fi 4 MU\ fOUdaftmt Ml WCeo $tt'4rt|rfO 

l 4 *ir ot ftua mi pan *d umu anon, 

tiw iuoTmmrni at d*,r * 'M* ernnm ia:S 1 At 

vclojp ill !f *4 dart 4 mopd Ml fbf *■ nml f4irr of 
fi*iir hI if, jum m ii.tr. m meknump ntiwb 
ttitli mw mil! * al! man *Ttm np,lnum>m h*i 
muff drttn ol? htuu hr* w tl! hr aikfftrd imer. 
Hit mm**t m nim M hr ,kU dumpk rhr 
jwi 4 tmmrJaaimro ad! dm mi the 

muw §«M|tcf M pemmpf to ti Am 

htMU h Ml w u H t he maW 4 4 M fCOW 4U 

tlliffi »»t nftJit h4v *|*pned f o pr 4W p P?4 Mf 

itnw tmh m made m iwruut wHmko an in 

1 lni 4 ii« 4 i piiinfm»-tnrk % 4lru^ vm fa*, 
iiiiv k* nulfnl nr^w,u # 4^1 ^ ^ hm 

«1 I 44 r 4 fi'Mr t’i H*«* i’Mtis s-4 1? n irl) 

nvrti^v ttr rlffMV ni-k n;-!i l>i 
4 trirlMp *‘4 iiMrirx I? n f#f 

\ u f ,l\ 1 A M MHk * 4 i f *4 nh Iff r 

illlklfril 4 # 4 ‘A}’*! ' *' ^ v” t M k ^^.u4 fiUvf 

|«if !rn 4 'tninr'i «fv. t n ^1 f!v tlmrr 

%%tll hr mnr 4 jJm!, s.m'-n m4 dir 

inn ml! ^ * ‘ml J t f inn 

ul# dmt' ill fk kt?* htv4«’' m n! 

tfmivr i¥Hfrn Ml *k h'frtrn* '.MfkltMp, !r*t* 
h mr ‘ 4 i?)i 4 15 * n |ir4f 

f4pr$n Hm!’ * ? ^ M, Hn 

|f|| nlUibMt, ilff 4 * V f t, *4 44 AV fit ^ 4 ifj 

{fir 'v-i'Mjf n 

>,rirM ‘4M»I i 4 fr.tr. -'*4 ^h^ih •>" as hr 

imtnd in 14^ mm *;r r* ^>nhm4 

$u Vk*m^n 

I hr Ir4 tif-npv-f l n ^br , b!Jb«i'4bfi*><4H?? if» 


milustmi arm\ w impartial nitk # kim which it 
uc%'cr receives (mm rite father m the mmher* who 
pr*«si‘ at thiN tstrh age even tu imlf^ Hits ituiis- 

erect flatten u ill Sw cuimter.Me 4 tn l^^iicytitm; 
clitklren amnttg itiemsehes shmv trn 4|iyrtcp tme 
rtiheute u tflmm merev att ,tu h\\ ar*f jvHiclite and 
dismiss it with tiisiiiim Turned away by the nkier 
children* if will fn crying u% m inrtnnr* who will 
give it lessons mm I immmt $f ig.nti* when k him 
acquire*! siitfictctit sitSl %mm r,nv asn! trifling 
work \\ always rrwrf «nt tor thn Ap\ tlir clnkl simu 
tihraitis admission m 4 d**mi fit winch its 

education jnmgrmwN rainilH ml In juirr at frac¬ 
tion, Xotliing 1% learned virll and rapidly* which 
is nor learned liv amumott 

Of ail dir meaty of' an dmmttff a «u 4 $ # in the 
cSiild for iodnsm, itr one Iimw iiimin and most 
jien erred in mvtStpfsom thu wfncli we will 
term fftr qum of ior#;im P , omfifum, or the ten* 
drnev of she child o* umt.Ur dto'.r 4 Smlr older 
than to 1* tv dries cm r to thrir %irw% and 

tircnaofVs and ?o rmouler a an fn*!toi to hr ,voni> 
aird wirli itiem in ffsw o*e npanotr* and aiittmn 
mrnn, 

I'his quNf of jvreJmo ocoifro? |wrniemm 
in effect c pirwnt» Int roe fhe mistwmrnfof t 
Icind of * hfhhrm left lire, air dimpfon. nr two 
lr »'*, dun p ! n rein.a» m o hu h t!wi tun the riT uf 

itumnmt flmm.rHrv iMjunr hid and learn 

% idgarin of hfifmww md mmn - In \rMvm 

rum, \%tfli rise* aimuSint^ wr Ityr mu rnniwritnh 

ihrm 'alter i Mdi^n wm*; 1| k4 to dr 1 off flimo 

when icnseH m gtodw mr o^o|aiiofic 

Hsf igilotanvr o! f Hr nor igjdv Uioit ol Anrthf 
Ofe iwujtooi bh#m * Ar ont drfni fit ill our 

4 y di/rd method* m! edo. Uton 

All acfuim ol e cr'to ?4 tda* ifoei liisr fallrtt 
hit#* flir gtraf oar of cofcodeUHnr fht fattier or i 
i? 4 »oiaitiilfO In* duraoev c diritinttil uvarnrtor 
uf trite ilidcl Sirtif tedge^ dtlf/c^tiiH, usd tor# 
fluff fold 

tm f l* ne-/i ./-'k ».m ofuicnn0 i fc r }»■*. rears 
rn die itnhh c/fi to oohm ihr drsrlo|ur,rtif *tf 
?m natural mi ' cm* odtufi ddfrr 

dlltoo 4?4 4 l'. t ec Hr, an u I Hr who!** sfprtty 
nmn fd the javiC<n4.J Ser« o edd dr uoord, si 
dm son mheroH *Hr m o- >,* *Hr rndaf 

?d, 1 he f don-oed i . r-or/ and timer 

?o ear 4 m d e ^ Ho* I k-r 1 ^h- tu e ;mh if mm 
|ro'ro # ndeH >-u etrwr *» to he 

Mlfnnmt wel’t u**>n *\ comp, '4 aro-ytre 

id | 4 r J 4 ,! r; .’.o *" *> a m k 4 k!l 4 tld 

ifr Mr at k, arc! je ^ r a * a o« >u ,.i* > ,e" K c i > 1 r e |to»|j 
tr*s nhn h UoTd se/d »i uu 1 ’> * !r Ire v nthVMU 
wlllih Vi ode; :rol ’o odo;$ n ' < r,m taen Tilfsil 
'iwwiafea 
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Nature, to counteract all these defects of pa¬ 
ternal education, gives to the child a repugnance 
for the lessons of the father and the tutor, the* child 
wishes ro command and nor to obey the father, 
rite leaders whom it chooses from passion, are al¬ 
ways children somewhat older than itself-, for ex¬ 
ample. 

At tH months, it admires the child of two years, 
and chooses it as its guide. 

At i years, it chooses the child of thirty months. 

At t years, the child of four. 

At H years, the child of ten. 

At t j years, the child of fifteen, 

Hus ascending deference wilt he greatly in- 
ereased in strength, if the ehtid secs children a 
little older than itsell members o! groups, and 
enjoying a mettled respect tor their progress in 
industry and studies. 

The taint a! instructors of children of eaeti age 
are, consequently, those a hole superior in age. 
But as children m civihation -ire all more or less 
inclined to tin,chief and entire each other into it, 
it is impossible to establish among them a gr.nla 
{ton or a,tending md« i of u*.rtul impul-.es and 
male each age the guide of the next vuuitger, this 
eatt only rale place in the Passional senes, out 
of sx hi* h anv approximation to a system of luiuiui 
cdn.it ion is impossible, 4 

Hits natural -,v tern of rdnciiiou wilt be one of 
the uoudei w Inch suit be adtnued in the fust 
i»lr.dans. 1 he .even order-, or age-. «>t t lutdien will 
direct and educate rarh other, as u.mire wishes, |*v 
the inf I nence of r «,/nn; whio/wb, wht.h can 

oiilv lead t»i the mind of the whole, foi if the high 
esf order, or srvrmh tge, Ctoiu fifteen and a 
half to twenty, I take a pioper dueetton in nidus 
try, in studies and morals, it will tnfhtem c and 
direct tightly the sixth age, .Iron. twelve to fif¬ 
teen and a haH.t to vvhnh it will serve as a mode! 
the same mfloeme will be rvmr.cd bv the sixth 
on the fifth, !»v tin- fifth on the tomtit, and thus 
in a dewending mdet on the thud, wound and 
first ages, 1 he even corporations, dttecied hv 
the spun of anumMtmn, will, although 
left to their full hbniv, vie v< nh rat h other in 
excellent e and act tv to, in htduxfrv and social hat 
monies On beholding this prodigy, it will no 
luliget be double,l that Attt n tiou, ,/cccfope,/ in 
P.iumr.i,' Vo r, the aynt of she 1 >n imtv, ts the 
hand of the t u-atoi, dun.ting man to fm greatest 
good, 

We will i mjh bide out nuMtks upon the flint 
liom, of the Wentots watt one or two mote obst-r 
v at ion*. So to, bom it tuning uni excusing the 
child, if w id la- fin u ta*A to see that if meets u«h 
refusals amt rebuffs m diflrietn groups, in <*rdet 


to stimulate it to vindicate itself by proofs of skill. 
A father could not fulfil this duty, he would 
blame the group which had rejected fits child. The 
function of mentor, as well as of nurse, will re¬ 
quire persons of a firm and judicious character, 
who, from a corporative spirit, will he interested 
in the progress of the children in general and not 
in the caprices of a few favorites. 

The function of Mcnror is of high importance, 
because it acts upon a decisive epoch in rhe educa¬ 
tion of the younger age; if the child succeeds well 
in the commencement of its industrial education; 
it will tie a guarantee of success for the entire 
career of its childhood. Once initiated into ten 
branches of industry, it soon will he into a hun¬ 
dred, and at the age of fifteen, ir will he ac¬ 
quainted with the various branches of agriculture, 
manufactures, arts and sciences, which its own, 
and the neighboring Phalanxes pursue. l.et us ex¬ 
amine how this result will tie effected, 

A cltiUl, were it die son of a man of the highest 
rank and fortune, may at the age of three years, 
exhibit a taste for xhoettuking, and wish to visit 
the w oikslmps of the sh»*r makers, who in Assn 
etattoii ate a*, polite a class as any other. If ir lie 
prevented from visiting their workshops; if its 
inclination for shoemakiug he thwatted, under 
the pietext that it e, mu a dignified occupation, oi¬ 
ls wanting m intellectual elevation, it will take a 
dislike for other blanches of industry, and wilt 
feel tn< interest in those studies and occupations, 
which if. patents wish it to pursue. But tf it he 
left to commente as attuemm due. is, that is by 
shoe-nuking, it will easily hr induced to acquire 
a knowledge of fanning, then of ihemistiy, so 
far as trim-* to the various pieparafioits of leather, 
and then of agtnuhmr, so far as pasturage and 
bleeding of cattle has an mflurme upon the qttal 
isv of shuts. 

Jims rhe »told bv degiers will he initiated into 
all hr am be. of imhnrrv, a trsulr of its primitive 
inclination for shormakmg. It is of but little con 
srqnrme how it comment ex, provided it acquires 
in the course of its vottrh a general knowledge of 
the x ai tons hi am hr „ of tudu.trv of its Phalanx, 
ami that it i-niitwo a hvrlv affection for all the 
Sene, from which it has te.rnrd msttuction, 

11ns general knowledge cannot hr acquired in 
civilisation, where -.onitr and industry air not 
couuei ted. I lie scientific declare that the wieners 
form a them, ea.h link of winch connects with, 
and leads to, all the others, but they forget that 
our isolated and < onfhctmg relations sow discord 
among the industrial classes, ami tender each in* 
different to the labors of the others, vx hr teas m « 
Phalanx, even prison is none ard in all the Series 
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from connections and rivalries with some of their 
members upon questions of agriculture, science, 
music and art. The connection existing between 
the sciences is not alone sufficient to lead to their 


general study; we must add to that connection ties, 
which arise from the association of functions and 
individuals and from emulative rivalries,—an im¬ 
possibility in civilization. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU 


While Albert Brisbane and the American 
followers of Fourier were attempting to build 
the good society in cooperation, other Ameri¬ 
cans looked tO jthe individual for regeneration. 
“We must first succeed alone, that we may en¬ 
joy our success together,” Thoreau declared at 
twenty-six. The fact is, he had been going his 
own way all liis life. Harvard rules required 
students to wear black: Henry David Thoreau 
(1817-1862) wore a green coat through the 
four years of his residence. College-bred young 
men were expected to become ministers, 
schoolmasters, or men of letters. Thoreau made 
pencils as his father had done before him. 
Thoreau made the best lead pencils in Massa¬ 
chusetts and then he made no more: he had 
other business. That business was not the nat¬ 
uralist’s, although Thoreau was concerned with 
nature. It was not the scholar’s, although his 
translations from the Greek were used as labor 
savers by lazy Harvard students. And it was 
not the writer’s, even though Thoreau did pub¬ 
lish two books during his lifetime and keep 
journals that furnished his friends with ma¬ 
terial for half a dozen more. 

Thoreau had set himself a problem: To what 
end does a man live and how shall he order his 
life to achieve that end? Thoreau’s first book, 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers (1849) expresses some of his dissatisfac¬ 
tion with what he saw of other men’s solutions 
to that problem. In Walden (1854), Thoreau 
gives an account of his own experiment in un¬ 
cluttered living. He spent a good part of a year 
in a hut at Walden Pond, raising his own food, 
caring for his own needs, and minding his own 
particular business. When he had discovered 
how little a man actually needed to supply his 
life, Thoreau returned to Concord. He was no 


hermit for seclusion’s sake. Nor was Thoreau 
unaware of the fact that men have relations 
with each other as well as with the universe. 
He had refused certain of those relations, to be 
sure: he did not marry; he worked when and 
as he chose; he “joined no church and belonged 
to no political party”; he scorned the “Ameri¬ 
can . . . who ventures to live only by the aid 
of the Mutual Insurance Society which has 
promised to bury him decently.” 

But for Thoreau, those refusals meant an in¬ 
crease of rather than a shrinking from responsi¬ 
bility. He had accepted his friends’ action when 
they paid his poll tax in 1845, anc ^ thereafter 
paid the tax himself, rather than be beholden to 
them. When/Boston sent back fugitive slaves to 
the South, Thoreau faced his own problem in a 
new light. A man might properly have other 
duties than the redress of wrong, but if “I de¬ 
vote myself to other pursuits and contempla¬ 
tions, I must first see, at least, that I do not 
pursue them sitting upon another man’s 
shoulder.” In 1832, South Carolina asserted a 
state’s right to peaceable secession from the 
Union. In 1849, Henry David Thoreau as¬ 
serted the individual’s right to secede. “I quietly 
declare war with the State,” Thoreau says in 
the essay on Civil Disobedience. 

Government is an evil that might be toler¬ 
ated so long as it did not interfere with a man’s 
conscience. But when a government made war 
on a weaker nation and tolerated slavery, the 
individual must leave his own business and take 
thought: “How does it become a man to be¬ 
have toward the American government today? 
I answer that he cannot without disgrace be 
associated with it. I cannot for an instant recog¬ 
nize that political organization as my govern¬ 
ment which is the slave’s government also.” 
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Nor was it sufficient to he opposed in opin¬ 
ion; a man must act. Ami, since voting is a 
gamble ami there "t* tun link* virtue in the 
action of’ masses of men," he must act alone, 
nor by obeying the law, hut by breaking it, 
by refusing to* acknowledge the state in the 
person of its tax gatherer. Ami if the state jail 
him for the offense, it hut shows its own folly 
in treating a man as if he were "mere flesh and 
blood amt bones to be locked up," When the 
state of Massaehusetts had shut I'horeau into 
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a cell for refusing to pay his poll tax, he knew 
it w as as "timid as a lone woman with her silver 
spoons.” I le had no silver spoons; he was with¬ 
out property or family to hinder him; he could 
act as it was fitting that a man should act, from 
principle, not expediency. 

The passage here reprinted is from Chit Dh~ 
oiviih'fta' and appears in Cape (,W ami 
Mht'cihttiex (Boston, i^ofi). It is published 
by permission of Houghton Mif 11 in Cotn- 
pany. 


Civil Disabl'd knee 

BY ItKNKY IHVUI IIIURKAU 


, . . fNnrtt v wtvmsMiM whoh imprison-. any 
unjustly, rhr true pin r ho ,i gra nt in r. also a 
prison, l he pmprt place it* d iv, ilie only plan' 
which M.tv„it'hmrm ha-. provided fm hit fieri 
ami lev. desponding 'pit it u r. m her pi worn, to he 
put out and t«u Led "til of dir V «o* bv tin own 
act, as dtrv ban- ahe ids put t hr ora-bn, our bv 
their principle *. If is their that she fugitive -.lor, 
and the Mesu in ptr-iou-t mu pu*<le, and the in 
than tome to plr.nl the amw;: of he. larr should 
find (item, on tittr srpnttr, hnf mine foe and 
honorable. gtniimi, si heir the Hr are place-, ilto-.r 
u|)n aie nm i .th tier, but mt tin, the only 
house m a date Star- in winch a »o-« min can 
ahttle with honor It am think that thru influence 
would he lost I heir, and rlrtt imm no longer 
afflict the eai of the Hi air, that dtrv would not 
he as an rnrinv wiihm us w db, thrv do not know 
by how much lottU is x»tou,vut fhot non, inn 
how nun h mote rlonnrutlv and i !fn ovrtv lie can 
conibn tnius'n * who hr* rvjw-tirm ed a little Hi 
lib own prison t an wm whole vote, not a -.top 
of paper meirlv. but v>>m whole nuhiemr, A on 
noritv is po»Artk /, w hdr it v unfntmS to (hr ma 
joritv; it is not earn a inmniKi then, bin tr is 
imsi.ohle w hrn it r W, In m. whole weight. If 
the ahfltUOtr i. to keep all (list Men HI pits* til, 
or give up w at utd slatriv. the State wdl not hr-,* 
fair whi< h m »ti..o,r It a thousand turn weir not 
to pai thru fas bills dm ten, ih t« would ten be 
a v ndenf and blond t in* aaue, as U would be to 
par them, and * nibV *br hum mornumi uokmr 
atnl shed inno», rtii blood l he, in tat f, die drti 
tiittou of a pr tisuhV u t oiuo*<n, if am '»w» h is 
pn,.ibb- If she Its padtro t, ot am odier public 
officer, asl-j ii.-.', a, oiw ha, done, 'Hut what shall 
I do'-" ,„v an -we* is, 'If von trade wish to do 


.mvthiug, resign your office." When the subject 
has rrtu-.rd allegiance, and die officer has resigned 
hk office, du n die revolution is accomplished. But 
even suppose blood should flmv. Is there not a sort 
of blot>d shed when the conscience is wounded? 
t (trough tin*, wound a man's real manhood and 
tmmuitahtv flow our. and he bleeds to an ever¬ 
lasting death, 1 see this blood flowing now. 

I ft nr contemplated file imprisonment of the 
oflemler, rather than the sri/ure of his goods,— 
though both will serve the same purpose, -because 
rhn Who assert the purest right, and eonsetjuemly 
are most dangerous ft* a eortnpt State, commonly 
have not spent much tww in accumulating prop* 
r«tv Co such the State tenders comparatively 
small set vice, and a slight tax is wont to appear 
evinbtt tut, ptmmlatU if they are obliged to earn 
it bv special labor with thru hands. If there were 
one who lived wholly without the use ot money, 
the State itself would hesitate to demand it of him. 
But the tnh mtu mu to make any invidious 
comparison is alwavs sold to I lie inwHurion 
whnh makes tom nt h. Absolutely speaking, the 
ntoie money, the lew vutite, for mouev comes 
lit tween a man and fits objects, and obtains them 
for bun, and it was cetfatnlv no great virtue to 
obtain it It pot. to test truitv tpir,turns which he 
would othrfuisr hr taxed ro answer, while the 
only m w (jnestiMti which it puts r. thr hard hut 
supei ftoous otir, how to -.j*rnd if, I fin*, his moral 
ground ts taken from under hr. feet, I lie oppot 
iunities tit living an- diminished in ptoporrion as 
what tie called the '’means" ate im reased. The 
best tiling a man > an do ho hr.» ulnae when he is 
rich «*• in endeavor t<* t atrv out those schemes 
which hr rntrtiuiurd when hr was poor. < ihrist 
an.vmed the I letodtau-. aecoidmg to their cottdi- 
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tion, “Show me the tribute-money,” said he;— 
and one took a penny out of his pocket;—if you 
use money which has the image of Caesar on it, 
and which he has made current and valuable, that 
is, if you are men of the State, and gladly enjoy 
the advantages of Caesar’s government, then pay 
him back some of his own when he demands it. 
“Render therefore to Caesar that which is Caesar’s, 
and to God those things which are God’s,”—leav¬ 
ing them no wiser than before as to which was 
which; for they did not wish to know. 

When I converse with the freest of my neigh¬ 
bors, I perceive that, whatever they may say about 
the magnitude and seriousness of the question, and 
their regard for the public tranquillity, the long 
and the short of the matter is, that they cannot 
spare the protection of the existing government, 
and they dread the consequences to their property 
and families of disobedience to it. For my own 
part, I should not like to think that I ever rely on 
the protection of the State. But, if I deny the au¬ 
thority of the State when it presents its tax-bill, it 
will soon take and waste all my property, and so 
harass me and my children without end. This is 
hard. This makes it impossible for a man to live 
honestly, and at the same time comfortably, in 
outward respects. It will not be worth the while 
to accumulate property; that would be sure to go 
again. You must hire or squat somewhere, and 
raise but a small crop, and eat that soon. You must 
live within yourself, and depend upon yourself 
always tucked up and ready for a start, and not 
have many affairs. A man may grow rich in Tur¬ 
key even, if he will be in all respects a good sub¬ 
ject of the Turkish government. Confucius said: 
“If a state is governed by the principles of reason, 
poverty and misery ale subjects of shame; if a 
state is not governed by the principles of reason, 
riches and honors are the subjects of shame.” No: 
until I want the protection of Massachusetts to be 
extended to me in some distant Southern port, 
where my liberty is endangered, or until I am 
bent solely on building up an estate at home by 
peaceful enterprise, I can afford to refuse alle¬ 
giance to Massachusetts, and her right to my prop¬ 
erty and life. It costs me less in every sense to incur 
the penalty of disobedience to the State than it 
would to obey. I should feel as if I were worth less 
in that case. 

Some years ago, the State met me in behalf of 
the Church, and commanded me to pay a certain 
sum toward the support of a clergyman whose 
preaching my father attended, but never I myself. 
“Pay,” it said, “or be locked up in the jail.” I de¬ 
clined to pay. But, unfortunately, another man 
saw fit to pay it. I did not see why the school¬ 


master should be taxed to support the priest, and 
not the priest the schoolmaster; for I was not the 
State’s schoolmaster, but I supported myself by 
voluntary subscription. I did not see why the 
lyceum should not present its tax-bill, and have 
the State to back its demand, as well as the Church. 
However, at the request of the selectmen, I conde¬ 
scended to make some such statement as this in 
writing:—“Know all men by these presents, that 
I, Henry Thoreau, do not wish to be regarded as 
a member of any incorporated society which I 
have not joined.” This I gave to the town clerk; 
and he has it. The State, having thus learned that 
I did not wish to be regarded as a member of that 
church, has never made a like demand on me since; 
though it said that it must adhere to its original 
presumption that time. If I had known how to 
name them, I should then have signed off in detail 
from all the societies which I never signed on 
to; but I did not know where to find a complete 
list. 

I have paid no poll-tax for six years. I was put 
into a jail once on this account, for one night; and, 
as I stood considering the walls of solid stone, two 
or three feet thick, the door of wood and iron, a 
foot thick, and the iron grating which strained the 
light, I could not help being struck with the fool¬ 
ishness of that institution which treated me as if I 
were mere flesh and blood and bones, to be locked 
up. I wondered that it should have concluded at 
length that this was the best use it could put me 
to, and had never thought to avail itself of my serv¬ 
ices in some way. I saw that, if there was a wall of 
stone between me and my townsmen, there was a 
still more difficult one to climb or break through 
before they could get to be as free as I was. I did 
not for a moment feel confined, and the walls 
seemed a great waste of stone and mortar. I felt as 
if I alone of all my townsmen had paid my tax. 
They plainly did not know how to treat me, but 
behaved like persons who are underbred. In every 
threat and in every compliment there was a blun¬ 
der; for they thought that my chief desire was to 
stand the other side of that stone wall. I could not 
but smile to see how industriously they locked the 
door on my meditations, which followed them out 
again without let or hindrance, and they were 
really all that was dangerous. As they could not 
reach me, they had resolved to punish my body; 
just as boys, if they cannot come at some person 
against whom they have a spite, will abuse his 
dog. I saw that the State was half-witted, that it 
was timid as a lone woman with her silver spoons, 
and that it did not know its friends from its foes, 
and I lost all my remaining respect for it, and 
pitied it. 
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Thu* the State never internituiuUv confronts » 
man's sense* intellectual or moral* bur only tm 
body, his senses, It k nor armed with superior wtr 

or honesty* tun with superior physical strength, I 

was nor bom to be to reed, I util breathe after my 

own fashion* I ,er its see who k the strongest. Wluit 

force has a multitude? They only can force me 
who obey a higher law than L They force tm* to 
become like themselves, l do not hear of men 
being forced ft* live this way or that bv ttmvses of 

men* \V!»t sort of life were that to liver W hen 

1 mm a government which says to me* M Your 
money or *yotir litVC why slttntlil 1 hr in haste to 
give tf ttty money* It may tie in a great strait, and 
not know what to do; I cannot help that, h must 
help itself; do as I die it b not worth the while lea 
snivel about it* I am not responsible for the sue ■ 
eessht! worktop of the machinery of society, I am 
not tlte son oNfte engineer* I pnreive dub when 
an acorn and a chroma fall side bv side* the one 
dors not remain ineif to male way for the other* 
but both obev them own laws, and spring and 
grow* and flourish as best thrv can* fdl our* per 
chance* over shadows and destroys i hr oilier, It a 
plant' caturnt hvr acrorditiif to its tumie, it dies* 
and so a mam 

the night «t ptison was novel and ititrirsnnp 
enough, I he prisoners in fhrtr shut slmrs mrtr 
enjoy mg a chat and flip netting air 111 tlte dom 
way* when I ruined, Hut the jade* cud, "<41101% 
boys, if is rime to lock up," and so ihry disjnosed* 
and I heard tlte sound of their steps iron mug into 
tile hollow apaifmntfs, Ms inomouw tut intro 
dttml to nr to ttir tatlrr as "’a fits? rate fellow and 
i clever fiutl/ 1 When the door was tm Ink he 
showed me wfirtr to hang uiv hat* and how he 
managed matters time, I lie rooms wne \%tme 
w a si ml once a month, and fins one* M least, was 
the whitest, tints! stiiipH fistlilvltrd, ami pf'obibh 
tlte neatest ajuinttmt in thr town Hr lutntalh 
warned to know mhnr I rainr frosn* and whit 
brought mr ibrn% and, when I had told hum f 
asked him in no, tom how he came fhrtr, ptewtm 
tug him to hr an bourse mam of toner, ami, as the 
world goes* I t triune hr was, "Why A said he, 
Nitre accuse mr of burttmt* 4 turn, hut t rnnrt 

did if/' \s ttr u as I cottld discover, hr hid pint* 
ably 1 none to brd m a bain when dt tilth* and 
stttokrd Ins pipe ihrir, and so 4 bam was bumf 
He had the it pm tit* at of bring a 1 trier mam had 
been fhrtr some titter uMtrltv WiUiitg for fits Hut 
ft* romr on, am! wonfd have to wan as mm (t 
lottery bni hr was ijnnr doittrsfn uni ami cutt 
tented* \uur hr got his bond for nothing, and 
thought that lie was well orated. 

He m 1 opted one window* and f tlte other, and 
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I saw that if one stayed there long, his principal 
business would be to look out the w itulow. I had 
stmn read all the tracts that were left there, mid 
examined where former prisoners had broken out* 
and where a grate had been sawed off* and heard 
the history oi the various occupants of that room; 
for I found that even here there was a history and 
a gossip which never circulated beyond the Avails 
of the jail. Embablv this is the only house in the 
town where verses are composed* which are aft¬ 
erward printed in 1 circular form, but not pub¬ 
lished* t was shown quite a long list of verses 
which were composed by some young men who 
had been detected in an attempt to escape* who 
avenged themselves by singing them* 

I pumped nty fellow* prisoner as dry as I could, 
for tear f should never see him again; but at length 
he showed me which was my bed, and left me to 
blow out the la tup* 

!i was like traveling him a tar country* such as 
I had never expected to behold* to lie ’there for 

our night* It seemed to me that t never had heard 
the town 1 lock sittkr before, nor the evening 
sounds of the village; for we slept with the win* 
dows open, which weir inside the grating, It was 
in see nty name village m the light of the Middle 
-\grs t and <*nr Concord was mined into 4 Rhine 
siitwin* and visions of knights and castles passed 
before me, Hirv were flic voices of old burghers 
rlwf 1 brand in the siirris, I was an involuntary 
sprtfamt and auditor of whatever was done anil 
said m the kirn tint of thr adfa* cm village inn, * a 
wholts new and one rxpciiemr fo nuc It was a 
4 loser virw of tin native town, 1 was fairly inside 
of if. I never feu! seen us institutions behue, tins 
m one of its pm uiut institutions, lot it is 4 shire 
low ft I began to ettmpf eheud what its inhabitants 
wnr about 

In the wmmmu nut breakfasts wnc put through 

ifie hole in flic dour, m smalt oblong square fin 
pate* madr to fit, and holding a pint of chocolate* 
with burno Nr ad, and m iron spoon, When they 
railed tor thr vessels again, I was girrti enough fo 
rrfniit wfut bread I had left, but tm comrade 
sf§/rd if* and mid flat I should lay ftint up for 
butt li or dttittn Soon after hr w e* In out ?u work 
.if Inn mg m a nnghbonm: field, w buffer hr went 
even dais and would no? be back till noon* so he 
bide itir good dav, saving tfial hr dmihfrd if' tie 
should wr mr again. 

When f tunr out of pi is* in, tot some one in - 
rettefrd, and paid fluf ns* ! did not perceive 
t|$4i great * lunges had taken place on the com* 

mon, siiiii as hr observed who writ! in a South 
and nurrgrd 4 totmmg and grav headed nun ; 
and 1 rf aVhangr had to my eves route over the 




scene,—the town, and State, and country,— 
greater than any that mere -time could effect. I 
saw yet more distinctly the State in which I lived. 
I saw to what extent the people among whom I 
lived could be trusted as good neighbors and 
friends; that their friendship was for summer 
weather only; that they did not greatly propose 
to do right; that they were a distinct race from 
me by their prejudices and superstitions, as the 
Chinamen and Malays are; that in their sacrifices 
to humanity they ran no risks, not even to their 
property; that after all they were not so noble 
but they treated the thief as he had treated them, 
and hoped, by a certain outward observance and a 
few prayers, and by walking in a particular straight 
though useless path from time to time, to save their 
souls. ... 

No man with a genius for legislation has ap¬ 
peared in America. They are rare in the history 
of the world. There are orators, politicians, and 
eloquent men, by the thousand; but the speaker 
has not yet opened his mouth to speak who is 
capable of settling the much-vexed questions of 
the day. We love eloquence for its own sake, and 
not for any truth which it may utter, or any hero¬ 
ism it may inspire. Our legislators have not yet 
learned the comparative value of free trade and 
of freedom, of union, and of rectitude, to a nation. 
They have no genius or talent for comparatively 
humble, questions of taxation and finance, com¬ 
merce and manufactures and agriculture. If we 
were left solely to the wordy wit of legislators in 
Congress for our guidance, uncorrected by the 
seasonable experience and the effectual complaints 
of the people, America would not long retain her 
rank among the nations. For eighteen hundred 
years, though perchance I have no right to say it. 


the New Testament has been written; yet where 
is the legislator who has wisdom and practical tal¬ 
ent enough to avail himself of the light which it 
sheds on the science of legislation? 

The authority of government, even such as I 
am willing to submit to,—for I will cheerfully 
obey those who know and can do better than I, 
and in many things even those who neither know 
nor can do so well,—is still an impure one: to be 
strictly just, it must have the sanction and con¬ 
sent of the governed. It can have no pure right 
over my person and property but what I concede 
to it. The progress from an absolute to a limited 
monarchy, from a limited monarchy to a democ¬ 
racy, is a progress toward a true respect for the 
individual. Even the Chinese philosopher was wise 
enough to regard the individual as the basis of 
the empire. Is a democracy, such as we know it, 
the last improvement possible in government? Is 
it not possible to take a step further towards recog¬ 
nizing and organizing the rights of man? There 
will never be a really free and enlightened State 
until the State comes to recognize the individual 
as a higher and independent power, from which 
all its own power and authority are derived, and 
treats him accordingly. I please myself with im¬ 
agining a State at last which can afford to be just 
to all men, and to treat the individual with respect 
as a neighbor; which even would not think it in¬ 
consistent with its own repose if a few were to 
live aloof from it, not meddling with it, nor em¬ 
braced by it, who fulfilled all the duties of neigh¬ 
bors and fellow-men. A State which bore this kind 
of fruit, and suffered it to drop off as fast as it 
ripened, would prepare the way for a still more 
perfect and glorious State, which also I have im¬ 
agined, but not yet anywhere seen. ' 


JOHN C. CALHOUN 


Like Webster, Calhoun spoke for his section, 
following its changes of fortune and reinforc¬ 
ing by his influence the political tendencies 
latent in its economy. As Webster moved from 
free trade and a degree of particularism to pro¬ 
tection and worship of the Union, so Calhoun 
proceeded from an initially nationalist position 
to the rigidity of Constitutional interpretation 
which seemed demanded by his section’s needs. 

An upcountry South Carolinian who was 
brought to the lower country by marriage, 


Scotch-Irish in descent and New England in 
the later stages of his education, John Caldwell 
Calhoun (1782-1850) displays, in political 
thought, something of the Puritan combination 
of rigid logic in approach and intensity'in con¬ 
viction. Though Calhoun had demonstrated his 
political philosophy in the struggle over nulli¬ 
fication, it was not until nearly two decades 
later that he made a systematic presentation of 
his ideas on the nature of government. It was in 
the interval between Congress’s rising in 1848 
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and its reconvening in 1849 that Calhoun re¬ 
tired to write A Disquisition on Government. 
Northern representatives had demanded that 
slavery be excluded from the territory acquired 
from Mexico. Southern extremists declared 
themselves ready to secede if such a law were 
passed. Moderates appealed for union, and Cal¬ 
houn set about recalling his countrymen to true 
principles in politics. 

Man is bom a social animal and yet is pre¬ 
occupied with his personal concerns, Calhoun 
begins. Out of these facts arise conflict and a 
consequent need for government. Government 
has an inherent tendency to abuse its powers 
but that may be curbed by the devising of a 
judicious constitution. 

Yet mere limitation of a government’s pow¬ 
ers or its establishment on a suffrage basis is 
not capable of checking the tendency to usur¬ 
pation which exists in governments. Communi¬ 
ties embrace separate interests each of which 
seeks to control government; for government 
alone, by its powers of taxation, can benefit 
one portion of the commonwealth at the others’ 
expense. The only practical difference be¬ 
tween absolutist and suffrage states is found in 
the greater influence of parties in the latter and 
the possibility that minorities may become ma¬ 
jorities. Yet even that will not secure one in¬ 
terest against oppression by others. Since nei¬ 
ther the limitation of government’s power nor 
the extension of suffrage can check its neces¬ 
sary tendency to usurpation, and those who 
would enforce existing restrictions of its power 
are termed “mere abstractionists,” the consti¬ 
tution will be entirely subverted unless some 
new method can be found. 

That method lies in balancing the numerical 
majority with a concurrent majority won by 
the consent of the interests concerned in the 
operation of any proposed measure. The com¬ 
munity would be united by the enforced prev¬ 
alence of compromise as well as by the elimina¬ 
tion of party as a dominant political force. The 
introduction of the concurrent majority would 
not restrict but enhance and develop that lib¬ 
erty which is a social achievement—the “re¬ 
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ward reserved for the intelligent, patriotic, 
virtuous and deserving”—and not at all a nat¬ 
ural right, since such liberty does not exist in 
any nature known to man. 

The idea of the concurrent majority may 
be hard to apply, but all governments except 
absolutisms have their difficulties. It will not 
paralyze action, for the need to prevent an¬ 
archy will make clashing interests compromise 
when action is really needed. The Roman Re¬ 
public, the Six Nations of the Iroquois, and 
the Kingdom of Poland all operated on the 
basis of the concurrent majority and all were 
successful and well governed in their time. 
Thus Calhoun, by attacking the Lockian ideas 
of natural rights and popular sovereignty, ends 
by rejecting the principles upon which the 
American Republic was founded. His work, in 
other words, is a theoretical defense of slavery 
—and of aristocracy. 

From general philosophy and historical back¬ 
ground, Calhoun proceeded to A Disquisition 
on the Constitution and Government of the 
United States. Though this is rather an ac¬ 
cumulation of notes than a book, it presents 
several suggestive points beyond Calhoun’s 
well-known scheme for applying the concur¬ 
rent majority through the device of a dual ex¬ 
ecutive. Parties have become sectional as the 
government grew centralized, he notes. It was 
the rise of party which made Abolitionism im¬ 
portant, for it is the nature of party to neglect 
principle in its eagerness to win votes. Per¬ 
sistence in the present attempt to govern the 
United States by mere numerical majority will 
lead to monarchy or disunion. If the Union is 
to be preserved, it must return to federal prin¬ 
ciples. The judiciary acts must be repealed and 
the states freed from subjection to the Supreme 
Court. The power to tax should be limited and 
the executive restrained. In addition, that ex¬ 
ecutive should be reconstituted. Each section 
should elect a president. One of these should 
have charge of domestic affairs and the other 
be entrusted with our foreign concerns, while 
the consent of both would be necessary for 
any legislation. In this way, the overweening 
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ihf coNiricr 


power of the North would be curbed for all 
rime, and true federal balance restored to the 
government of the United States. 


The passage here reprinted, front J f 
turn ,m (itnvnmt'M, ts taken from Calhoun's 
HWCv, Vol. I { New \ork, tHt 4 K 


A Disquisition on (iuvvmment 


BY JOHN' c. t:AUIOCN 


Bit atvtttsMjsr, although inreoded to protect 
and preserve society, has ttself a strong tendency 
to disorder and abuse of its powers, as all experi- 
enee and almost every page of history testify. The 
cause is to he found in the same constitution of our 
nature which makes government indispensable, 
the powers which it is necessary for govern - 
ment to possess, in order to repress v iolenee ami 
preserve order, cannot execute themselves. They 
must lie adminhnred by men in whom, like others, 
the individual are stronger tlun the s<u ul teehm-y 
And hence, the posters vested in them to prevent 
miusrtee and oppression on the parr of others, 
will, if left unguarded, lie by them converted into 
instruments to oppress the resr of the community. 
I hat. In* which this is prevented, by whatever 
name called, is what is meant bv eowtitt itos, 
in its most comprehensive sense, when atudied to 
tiOVKHNMH\r, * ‘ 


Having its origin in the same principle «f 011 
nature, itmuittoitm stands to v.m rrnmt-nt, as 
mnih'nt sratnK to umety; aiul, as the end's., 
vv Inch society is ordained, w ould be defeated w ith 
our government, so that for which gm minim 
is ordained would, in a grear measure, he de 
feared without constitution. But they* differ in tin 
striking particular. There is no tlifficuky in form, 
“f government. Ir is not even a matrrr'of choice 
whether there shall be one or nor. lake breathimr 
it is nor jH-rnutted ro depend on our volition. Ne¬ 
cessity w ill force ir on ;l l! communities in some out 
form or another. Very different is the ease as r. 
constitution. Instead of a matter of necessity', it i< 
one of the most difficult tasks imposed on man to 
form a conwirurion worthy of the name; while, 
to form a perfect one,- one that would completely 
counteract the tendency of government to onprev 
smn and abuse, and hold ir strictly to the-great 

ends for which it is ordained, Inis thus far ev- 

ceeded human wisdom, and possibly ever will, 
f-rom this, another striking difference results. Cum 
swunon is the contrivance of man, while govern¬ 
ment is of Divine ordination, Man is left ro twrfeet 
what the wisdom of the Infinite ordained, as nec¬ 
essary to preserve rhe race. 

With these remarks, I proceed ro the considers 


titui of rite import 4 ttr and difficult tjttesftofi: lh m 
is rim tendency of pwmmmm tn l*c counter- 
dieted’ Or* tn express it more tnllv* -flow can 
f limc who 4re inured wit It the tmurr% of guy- 
eminent lie jitwriirnf hnm employ mg fheiti, as 
the ttiiMtiN of tiyfijrjiitti/iiiif tlurmwItW minut! of 
iisittij them to pmfrer and pivsme wtrtv * If an- 
nm he dntic tiv ithunninp 4 tsii+lirr purr ro con- 
trol the gmmiitmtt, and* dime who adimnhrer it. 
I htx would he hut m change the scat of* auihnritv, 
and ro male ifiiv fttifiter pirn rr, in fratin , the gov* 
ertimrm, wtrft the same rendenev, utt rhe part of 
dime \\ fin might Mtiuitil its jnmre*, ro pet vert 
tiietti into iiHfnmiemv *4 iggnttdiefiitriit Nor 
i\tft if hr done bv limit mi? rh'/poum of gmern. 
inrtif, so 4% fu nuke it nm tVchlr ?*» hr made an 
immimcnt of done, hn\ ptotttff }n flir diffteiilry 
td so lmtirtug ttv pmms, w trhotir ucattm? 4 pmvt'r 
Itiifltcr rfwii the gmmmirw to etthuve die 
observance of dtr limitations* u H 4 Millic-fnie till- 
imtmi dial ir would, if pucm tl4t\ defeat flic 
rml for which government ts otdatttnl, hv making 
tr too feet dr to protect and p rrenr sttums Hie 
powers nnxwMy for flits purpose util ever' prove 
sttlftctettf ui aggrandize those utin cunt ml ir, at 
«te expense «t‘ rhe rest at the eommmufv. 

In estimating what amount of pmscr uotiUl lie 
rrijutstic in smtre fttr ohtrit^ of gmrrnmrm* we 
mmt ukc tttro rttr irctiiming, ulwr wtittld hr nee- 
evsary ft# dr fend ftir mmimimry jftnttisf rsrrrmi, 
as sscll i%s ttsirrtwl datigms, (imrrmmrn must tw 
nhlc to repel d%%ntk% ft«»m abroad, urII as lei 
repress vloictne and dknrdm within, ft tttftsr nnr 
hr merit M#krd, rli.a flir hum,in f ice ts nut «ompre* 
hcfidrd Iff 4 s«i|(kgsnr$cfv of rummnmfv, Hie 
liftiicrd reason and Oetii? ir% of' man, flic great 4b 
Vrr sifv of language, cusonos, ptifuiks k sfifyibn 
and complexion, and the difftrtm of tttfmostrvc, 
wirh various oilier istu^rs, have, hr flirtr opera- 
fioii, formed 4 grear mam srjuurc rotitmtfttfftes 
acting indcjiemlenrly of carli »*fher\ llmimt fheu* 
dim* is the same nmdenrv tn ctnidicf, ami from 
the saint* const *r tit ion of our nature, as between 
men indivnlmtllv; and esen stronger, iu*cause 
the sympathetic or social frelmgs are not so strong 
lief ween different communities, as herwreu imli- 
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viduals of the same community. So powerful, in¬ 
deed, is this tendency, that it has led to almost in¬ 
cessant wars between contiguous communities for 
plunder and conquest, or to avenge injuries, real 
or supposed. 

So long as this state of things continues, exigen¬ 
cies will occur, in which the entire powers and 
resources of the community will be needed to 
defend its existence. When this is at stake, every 
other consideration must yield to it. Self-preserva¬ 
tion is the supreme law, as well with communities 
as individuals. And hence the danger of with¬ 
holding from government the full command of 
the power and resources of the state; and the great 
difficulty of limiting its powers consistently with 
the protection and preservation of the community. 
And hence the question recurs,—By what means 
can government, without being divested of the 
full command of the resources of the community, 
be preserved from abusing its powers? ... 

How government, then, must be constructed, in 
order to counteract, through its organism, this ten¬ 
dency on the part of those who make and execute 
the laws to oppress those subject to their opera¬ 
tion, is the next question which claims attention. 

There is but one way in which this can possibly 
be done; and that is, by such an organism as will 
furnish the ruled with the means of resisting suc¬ 
cessfully this tendency on the part of the rulers to 
oppression and abuse. Power can only be resisted 
by power,—and tendency by tendency. Those 
who exercise power and those subject to its exer¬ 
cise,—the rulers and the ruled,—stand in antago¬ 
nistic relations to each other. The same constitu¬ 
tion of our nature which leads rulers to oppress 
the ruled,—regardless of the object for which 
government is ordained,—will, with equal 
strength, lead the ruled to resist, when possessed 
of the means of making peaceable and effective 
resistance. Such an organism, then, as will furnish 
the means by which resistance may be system¬ 
atically and peaceably made on the part of the 
ruled, to oppression and abuse of power on the 
part of the rulers, is the first and indispensable 
step towards forming a constitutional govern¬ 
ment. And as this can only be effected by or 
through the right of suffrage,—(the right on the 
part of the ruled to chose their rulers at proper 
intervals, and to hold them thereby responsible 
for their conduct,)—the responsibility of the 
rulers to the ruled, through the right of suffrage, 
is the indispensable and primary principle in the 
foundation of a constitutional government. When 
this right is properly guarded, and the people 
sufficiently enlightened to understand their own 
rights and the interests of the community, and 


duly to appreciate the motives and conduct of 
those appointed to make and execute the laws, it 
is all-sufficient to give to those who elect, effec¬ 
tive control over those they have elected. 

I call the right of suffrage the indispensable and 
primary principle; for it would be a great and 
dangerous mistake to suppose, as many do, that 
it is, of itself, sufficient to form constitutional gov¬ 
ernments. To this erroneous opinion may be 
traced one of the causes, why so few attempts to 
form constitutional governments have succeeded; 
and why, of the few which have, so small a num¬ 
ber have had durable existence. It has led, not only 
to mistakes in the attempts to form such govern¬ 
ments, but to their overthrow, when they have, 
by some good fortune, been correctly formed. So 
far from being, of itself, sufficient,—however well 
guarded it might be, and however enlightened the 
people,—it would, unaided by other provisions, 
leave the government as absolute, as it would be 
in the hands of irresponsible rulers; and with a 
tendency, at least as strong, towards oppression 
and abuse of its powers; as I shall next proceed 
to explain. 

The right of suffrage, of itself, can do no more 
than give complete control to those who elect, 
over the conduct of those they have elected. In 
doing this, it accomplishes all it possibly can ac¬ 
complish. This is its aim,—and when this is at¬ 
tained, its end is fulfilled. It can do no more, how¬ 
ever enlightened the people, or however widely 
extended or well guarded the right may be. The 
sum total, then, of its effects, when most success¬ 
ful, is, to make those elected, the true and faithful 
representatives of those who elected them,—in¬ 
stead of irresponsible rulers,—as they would be 
without it; and thus, by converting it into an 
agency, and the rulers into agents, to divest gov¬ 
ernment of all claims to sovereignty, and to re¬ 
tain it unimpaired to the community. But it is man¬ 
ifest that the right of suffrage, in making these 
changes, transfers, in reality, the actual control 
over the government, from those who make and 
execute the laws, to the body of -the community; 
and, thereby, places the powers of the government 
as fully In the mass of the community, as they 
would be if they, in fact, had assembled, made, 
and executed the laws themselves, without the 
intervention of representatives or agents. The 
more perfectly it does this, the more perfectly it 
accomplishes its ends; but in doing so, it only 
changes the seat of authority, without counteract¬ 
ing, in the least, the tendency of the government 
to oppression and abuse of its powers. 

If the whole community had the same interests, 
so that the interests of each and every portion 
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would be so affected by the action of the govern¬ 
ment, that the laws which oppressed or impover¬ 
ished one portion, would necessarily oppress and 
impoverish all others,—or the reverse,-—then the 
right of suffrage, of itself, would be all-sufficient 
to counteract the tendency of the government to 
oppression and abuse of its powers; and, of course, 
would form, of itself, a perfect constitutional gov¬ 
ernment. The interest of all being the same, by 
supposition, as far as the action of the govern¬ 
ment was concerned, all would have like interests 
as to what laws should be made, and how they 
should be executed. All strife and struggle would 
cease as to who should be elected to make and ex¬ 
ecute them. The only question would be, who was 
most fit; who the wisest and most capable of un¬ 
derstanding the common interest of the whole. 
This decided, the election would pass off quietly, 
and without party discord; as no one portion 
could advance its own peculiar interest without 
regard to the rest, by electing a favorite candi¬ 
date. 

But such is not the case. On the contrary, noth¬ 
ing is more difficult than to equalize the action of 
the government, in reference to the various and 
diversified interests of the community; and noth¬ 
ing more easy than to pervert its powers into 
instruments to aggrandize and enrich one or more 
interests by oppressing and impoverishing the 
others; and this too, under the operation of laws, 
couched in general terms;—and-which, on their 
face, appear fair and equal. Nor is this the case in 
some particular communities only. It is so in all; 
the small and the great,—the poor and the rich,— 
irrespective of pursuits, productions, or degrees 
of civilization;—with, however, this difference, 
that the more extensive and populous the country, 
the more diversified the condition and pursuits of 
its population, and the richer, more luxurious, and 
dissimilar the people, the more difficult is it to 
equalize the action of the government,—and the 
more easy for one portion of the community to 
pervert its powers to oppress, and plunder the 
other. 

Such being the case, it necessarily results, that 
the right of suffrage, by placing the control of 
the government in the community must, from the 
same constitution of our nature which makes gov¬ 
ernment necessary to preserve society, lead to 
conflict among its different interests,—each striv¬ 
ing to obtain possession of its powers, as the means 
of protecting itself against the others;—or of ad¬ 
vancing its respective interests, regardless of the 
interests of others. For this purpose, a struggle will 
take place between the various interests to obtain 
a majority, in order to control the government. 


If no one interest be strong enough, of itself, to 
obtain it, a combination will be formed between 
those whose interests are most alike;—each con¬ 
ceding something to the others, until a sufficient 
number is obtained to make a majority. The proc¬ 
ess may be slow, and much time may be required 
before a compact, organized majority can be thus 
formed; but formed it will be in time, even with¬ 
out preconcert or design, by the sure workings 
of that principle or constitution of our nature in 
which government itself originates. When once 
formed, the community will be divided into two 
great parties,—a major and minor,—between 
which there will be incessant struggles on the 
one side to retain, and on the other to obtain the 
majority,—and, thereby, the control of the gov¬ 
ernment and the advantages it confers. 

So deeply seated, indeed, is this tendency to 
conflict between the different interests or por¬ 
tions of the community, that it would result from 
the action of the government itself, even though 
it were possible to find a community, where the 
people were all of the same pursuits, placed in the 
same condition of life, and in every respect, so 
situated, as to be without inequality of condition 
or diversity of interests. The advantages of pos¬ 
sessing the control of the powers of the govern¬ 
ment, and, thereby, of its honors and emoluments, 
are, of themselves, exclusive of all other considera¬ 
tions, ample to divide even such a community into 
two great hostile parties. . . . 

As, then, the right of suffrage, without some 
other provision, cannot counteract this tendency 
of government, the next question for considera¬ 
tion is—What is that other provision? This de¬ 
mands the most serious consideration; for of all 
the questions embraced in the science of govern¬ 
ment, it involves a principle, the most important, 
and the least understood; and when understood, 
the most difficult of application in practice. It is, 
indeed, emphatically, that principle which makes 
the constitution, in its strict and limited sense. 

From what has been said, it is manifest, that this 
provision must be of a character calculated to pre¬ 
vent any one interest, or combination of inter¬ 
ests, from using the powers of government to 
aggrandize itself at the expense of the others. Here 
lies the evil: and just in proportion as it shall pre¬ 
vent, or fail to prevent it, in the same degree it 
will effect, or fail to effect the end intended to be 
accomplished. There is but , one certain mode in 
which this result can be secured; and that is, by 
the adoption of some restriction or limitation, 
which shall so effectually prevent any one inter¬ 
est, or combination of interests, from obtaining 
the exclusive control of the government, as to 
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render hopeless all attempts directed to that end. 
There is, again, but one mode in which this can 
be effected; and that is, by taking the sense of 
each interest or portion of the community, which 
may be unequally and injuriously affected by the 
action of the government, separately, through its 
own majority, or in some other way by which its 
voice may be fairly expressed; and to require the 
consent of each interest, either to put or to keep 
the government in action. This, too, can be ac¬ 
complished only in one way,—and that is, by 
such an organism of the government,—and, if 
necessary for the purpose, of the community also, 

I — as w ill, by dividing and distributing the pow¬ 
ers of government, give to each division or inter¬ 
est, through its appropriate organ, either a con¬ 
current voice in making and executing the laws, 
or a veto on their execution. It is only by such an 
organism, that the assent of each can be made 
necessary to put the government in motion; or 
the power made effectual to arrest its action, when 
put in motion;—and it is only by the one or the 
other that the different interests, orders, classes, 
or portions, into which the community may be di¬ 
vided, can be protected, and all conflict and strug¬ 
gle between them prevented—by rendering it 
impossible to put or to keep it in action, without 
the concurrent consent of all. 

Such an organism as this, combined with the 
right of suffrage, constitutes, in fact, the elements 
of constitutional government. The one, by render¬ 
ing those who make and execute the laws respon¬ 
sible to those on whom they operate, prevents the 
rulers from oppressing the ruled; and the other, 
by making it impossible for any one interest or 
combination of interests or class, or order, or por¬ 
tion of the community, to obtain exclusive con¬ 
trol, prevents any one of them from oppressing 
the other. It is clear, that oppression and abuse of 
power must come, if at all, from the one or the 
other quarter. From no other can they come. It 
follows, that the two, suffrage and proper organ¬ 
ism combined, are sufficient to counteract the 
tendency of government to oppression and abuse 
of power; and to restrict it to the fulfilment of 
the great ends for which it is ordained. . . . 

It results, from what has been said, that there 
are two different modes in which the sense of the 
community may be taken; one, simply by the 
right of suffrage, unaided; the other, by the right 
through a proper organism. Each collects the sense 
of the majority. But one regards numbers only, 
and considers the whole community as a unit, hav¬ 
ing but one common interest throughout; and col¬ 
lects the sense of the greater number of the whole, 
as that of the community. The other, on the con¬ 


trary, regards interests as well as numbers;—con¬ 
sidering the community as made up of different 
and conflicting interests, as far as the action of the 
government is concerned; and takes the sense of 
each, through its majority or appropriate organ, 
and the united sense of all, as the sense of the en¬ 
tire community. The former of these I shall call 
the numerical, or absolute majority; and the latter, 
the concurrent, or constitutional majority. I call 
it the constitutional majority, because it is an es¬ 
sential element in every constitutional govern¬ 
ment,—be its form what it may. So great is the 
difference, politically speaking, between the two 
majorities, that they cannot be confounded, with¬ 
out leading to great and fatal errors; and yet the 
distinction between them has been so entirely 
overlooked, that when the term majority is used 
in political discussions, it is applied exclusively 
to designate the numerical,—as if there were no 
other. Until this distinction is recognized, and 
better understood, there will continue to be great 
liability to error in properly constructing consti¬ 
tutional governments, especially of the popular 
form, and of preserving them when properly con¬ 
structed. Until then, the latter will have a strong 
tendency to slide, first, into the government of 
the numerical majority, and, finally, into absolute 
government of some other form. . . . 

The principle, in all communities, according to 
these numerous and various causes, assigns to 
power and liberty their proper spheres. To allow 
to liberty, in any case, a sphere of action more 
extended than this assigns, would lead to anarchy; 
and this, probably, in the end, to a contraction in¬ 
stead of an enlargement of its sphere. Liberty, 
then, when forced on a people unfit for it, would, 
instead of a blessing, be a curse; as it would, in its 
reaction, lead directly to anarchy,—the greatest of 
all curses. No people, indeed, can long enjoy more 
liberty than that to which their situation and ad¬ 
vanced intelligence and morals fairly entitle them. 
If more than this be allowed, they must soon fall 
into confusion and disorder,—to be followed, if 
not by anarchy and despotism, by a change to a 
form of government more simple and absolute; 
and, therefore, better suited to their condition. 
And hence, although it may be true, that a people 
may not have as much liberty as they are fairly 
entitled to, and are capable of enjoying,—yet the 
reverse is unquestionably true,—that no people 
can long possess more than they are fairly entitled 
to. 

Liberty, indeed, though among the greatest of 
blessings, is not so great as that of protection; in¬ 
asmuch, as the end of the former is the progress 
and improvement of the race,—while that of the 
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Utter is its preset* atton and perpetuation. And 
hence, when the two come into conflict, lihvrrv 
must, ami ever ought, to vield to protection, ,ts 
the existence ut the race w of gre.ttet imnuetu titan 
its improvement. 

It follow-., front uh.tr has heett stated, that it is 
a great ami dangeiou-. error to suppose that all 
people ate e»|itali\ emttled to liberty. It is a re¬ 
st ard to lie earned, not a blessing to he gratuitously 
lavished on ail alike, - ,t tvward reserved tor the 
intelligent, the pat none, the virtuous and deserv¬ 
ing,™ ami not a boost to he bestowed on a people 
too ignoiant, degi aded and v iettun, to l«* capable 
either of appm-itum* or «>{ cnjovmg it. Nor is it 
attv d».p itagemmt to Ubem, that such is, ami 
ought to lie the raw, On the contrary, its great, 
est pram*. ■ Its pt>»itdf.t distinction ts, that an all- 
wise Ibov idem e It ts icrrsed it, as the noblest and 
highest ret*ard tm the development of our facttl- 
ties, moral and imcSkvrtt.il, A ten ard more appro- 
prsate ilun hhrm could not be conferred on tlte 
deserving, nor a p.m’dimcnt inflicted on the tut- 
deserting more inn, dent to be subset t to law less 
and de-potiv to!/ I‘is, dt.pcnctttou ,vi*im to lie 
the trash ut ,• toed last, ntd evet* effort to 
tlt.fistb or tie!i t» i?. In at tempting to delate a 
people m the .1 tie of hbetry , sb.ne the point to 
uInch tSt« v ate mntled to me, nma ever prove 
ahuHtw. and end m dvappo-sirou-ttr. ! he progress 
t»f a people tsamf ftom a I»»wrt to a higher pome 
in the .tale of hlni, ti, n itrtrvx.mly .low, ami 
by attempting to ptevtpit.nr, we other tetard, or 
perumtrntl* iWro tr 

l Vie f. atualtrt error, nut less great and dan¬ 
gerous, usually root tamd unh the one which has 
just I tern roiradttcd I tetri- u* the opinion, that 
hStetty amt rt|t>ihtx tre >0 mttmatt Iv united, rhat 
hbetfv cannot }«• prtbu t wit In nu j ter but etjuab 
«V;, ’ ' 

I hat they an* muted im a certain extent, -anti 
that rijiuhtv of . iu,-, tt.. in tlir eves of tlte law, is 
evwmui to hbrfty in a popialn goveuitneut, is 
unit I'drd. lliti to go hut her, and stake rtpuliry of 
t on.ltiKu; cv.rnnal to hbrsn , would be to destroy 
both liberty and groin r.x J hr (root) ts, that m . 
cijti tuts ol * >md;’i. -it, wink it is a nmsan 1, onxe 
tjuetne ti! hltrsn, r., it tlte '.tine fjitte, imle.pen■ 
sable to pin..'!,--, In osds-i *0 umlrt.faitd u In this 
is .»*, tf u. n a s 1,1 h.-as tu mind, that the main 
•prim; n. jijoeir .. r, fV 1 lf.su 1 *4 tndtvidual . to 
bro« tl".r;r uffliiifs.m, and ’har rite .tlongest im 
|i»tl.r win. It t Ut !.<• eiwn to r t,, to leave ittdtvid 
nab. free to eon? the , m the manner they 

ituv tier»ij bs-.l tot 1 1 «,r p ap*or, as fat at lean is 
it a an Sir dour tun.eaestflv w nit the ends I or which 
Ipnmttwnt ojdamrd, am! to inure to all the 


fruits of their exertions. Now, as individuals differ 
greatly front each other, in intelligence, sagacity, 
energy, perseverance, skill, habits of industry and 
economy, pin steal power, position and oppor¬ 
tunity,—the necessary effect of leaving ail free to 
evert themselves to better their condition, must 
he a corresponding meouality between those who 
may possess these tjtiahties "and adv atttanes in a 
high degree, and those w h«* may he sleiktent in 
them. The only means by which this result can be 
prevented are, cither to' impose such restrictions 
on the everttons of those who may possess them in 
a high degree, as will place them on a level with 
those who do not, or to deprive them of the fruits 
of their exertions. Hut to impose such restrictions 
on them would be destructive of hhem,- while, 
to deprive them of the fruit-, of their exertions, 
would he to destroy the desire «4 bettering their 
condition. It is, indeed, flits metm.thry of condition 
between the front and rear ranis, m the march of 
progress, which gives so .tttntit an impulse to the 
former to maintain their position, and to the latrer 
to press forwaid into their files, litis goes to 
progress its greatest impulse, to force tfte front 
rank hack to tlte tear, or attempt to pu.h {toward 
the rear into line with tfte front, i*y the interpo¬ 
sition of the gov eminent, would pot an end to the 
impulse, and effectually attest the match of prog* 

lev,. 

These great ami dangerous errors have their 
origin in the prevalent opinion that all men an* 
born free and rtpial, than w Inch nothing can lie 
more unfounded and tal c, It test*, upon rite as 
sumption of a fact, which ts contrary to universal 
observation, tn whatever hgbr tr may be reganled, 
Ir is, indeed, difficult to explain how- an opinion 
ut destitute of all sound reason, cvrit could have 
hern so extenavrly rufettanted, intlrv. we regard 
it ,c, lieing confounded with another, which ha*, 
some semblance of trntlt, but w hit It, when prop, 
rrly tinder .rood, t. not less false and dangerous. 
I refer to the av.rrnon, that all mm are eijiul in 
the state of titrutc, mraumg, !>v a state of nature, 
s state of individuality, supposed t<> have existed 
prior rtt the social and political state, ami m which 
men lived apart and tmlrpendent of rath other. 
If such a state ever did exist, all men would have 
been, indeed, free and e«juai «t tt, fftit is, free fit 
do as they pleased, and exempt from the authority 
or control of other, as, Itv -.upposuiMH, w existed 
anterior to sovietv- and govrttmieut, Hut stn h a 
state is purely" In potlu tn tl. It ttrver did, m»r can 
exist; as it is incousiantt w uh the ptrserv at ton and 
perpetuation of the race. Ir is, thetettnr, a gtear 
misnomer tn call it tfr ajtf »4 war.atc, In,trad of 
being the natural state of nun, it is, of a!! com civ - 
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alile stares the mosr opposed to his mtuiv -most 
repugnant m ttk Feelings, and tmm mcumpatiltle 
with his wants. I Its natural state is, the social and 
Political the one for which his Creator made 
urn, and the only one in which he can preserve 
and perfect hm race, h% then, there never was 
such a stale as the, so called* state of nature, and 
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never can he, it fallows, that men, instead of be¬ 
ing barn m it, are born in the social and political 
state; and of course, instead of being bom free 
ami equal, are born subject, not only to parental 
authority, but to the laws and institutions of the 
country where born, and tinder whose protection 
rltey draw their first breach. * * . 


RICHARD HILDRETH 


Tum ult Ru n vim flrnutt tn ftKtn> V dc 
nice! tlu* theory of natural rights as firmly ns 
did Calhoun, he arrived at an entirely dtflVmtt 
set of conclusions, Where Calhoun justitied 
slavery, he upheld freedom, when* Calhoun 
glorified the slave republic*, of the present on 
analogy with the slave republics of (irecce and 
Rome, 1 hidieth notrtf, drvlv, that Southern 
I'ivih/arton comhuied the .11 r<tg.un e oi aristuc 
racy with the mean sharpness of the hour 
geutwc while it produced uni her the an of the 
first not the CMDiJott of the .eemid, 1 hhheth is 
modern, too, in hr» rein* m e to the *'\;.*r of 
the People" and in hr. v 1 amt of an abundance 
that unlv yteatei ptudm tivitv can neatc. 11 c 
rejects 1 'toputir.u; on the mu* hand, he ha*, 
confidence m Vuieina on the othn, 

Hildreth was a Massachusetts nun, educated 
ar ll.nv.trd attd admitted to the hi*, id,** ntanv 
other young men with legal fuming and liter 
arv amhition, tic turned to nm'.paper writ mg 
and served a*, cditot of the tto-.imj .1/1,0, *a 
Whig journal, Hr hr* aim- mtetesfed m the 
untislaverv movement almost at it. brgmmny., 
wrote a t»o< 4 . on /Vqt.emM tn c|«;mca, and 
was respottahle fm one of the eaihei auttsl.n 
erv novr!*., ,U c/*v /!*.- II ‘hit? M,nr, 

vvhiih went into -.mm edition*, hrfoie 1 ‘ihie 
Tom'\ t '.ti'sn w 1*. puhh died, 

\tfrf two vra-, m Ihilt.h < ouatu, I hldreih 
returned to llo.toti w!inr hr began uoil, on 
his llhfni v of the 1 mj os/ Sw/.s, .1* omuethla .t 
to Ran* toft, whiils he.* ui appealing m 
Hildreth's factual, atmahun m huiquc caused 
sotnr ctin* ran of the hool. as In lino in ideas, 
ami hr, pin,nr to the f/v>ov of /Winn 


hits at those who did not find any “phi¬ 
losophy" in the History. 

In his Theory of Politics, 1 lildreth attempts 
a scientific inquiry into the foundation of gov¬ 
ernments and the cause and progress of politi¬ 
cal revolution. He begins by considering the 
nature of man; finds that the idea of a natural 
equality of rights leads logically to anarchism; 
cvamincs the roots of power; classifies govern¬ 
ments; ,uul considers their effects on ’human 
happiness and civilization. He is a pluralist in 
approach hut is inclined to the view “that 
wraith urn justly he regarded, not indeed as 
the sole, hut still as altogether the most impor¬ 
tant element of political power, able ro pttr- 
i base up the services of strength, skill, sagacity, 
four of will, activity, courage, knowledge, 
rloqueuce, and, to a ’certain estent also, the 
voupciat inn ot the influence of virtue, of mys- 
fn al idea*., of hereditary respect, and of the 
idea of property m power." 

W ar, wraith, ami mysticism combine ro pro¬ 
duce government, Hildreth concludes. As 
turn pav, from the hunting to the pastoral econ- 
omv. paternal authority increases and chattel 
sham i*. introduced. Pastoral peoples arc apt 
tn make w.11 lot profit and so to subdue agri- 
utltuul people., which often, in their turn, 
subject their conquerors culturally. Divisions 
of .oveteiguiv appear, as they did in Repub- 
ht an Home with its f tibttnafc, and sometimes 
hr 1 Mine intensified as they were during the 
feudal pctiod. Feudalism transformed slaves 
into srifs and the municipalities of feudalism 
turned serfs into free mm, equal in political 
light, and honoring labor. By their employ- 
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ment of hired troops and their accumulated 
wealth, the people of the towns helped the 
kings subdue the nobles. As royal absolutism 
grew, the kings were checked by the courts’ 
assumption of power to legislate by pronounc¬ 
ing upon the law, a practice that extended 
royal authority on one hand while it blocked 
its excesses on the other. 

From this analysis of ancient and medieval 
institutions, Hildreth proceeds to the Protes¬ 
tant Revolt, which strengthened the alliance 
between crown and church in all states, Protes¬ 
tant as well as Catholic. Continental theorists, 
faced by an exclusive nobility, set up the doc¬ 
trine of equal natural right as a counterbalance 
to the divine right of kings, with a logical result 
in anarchism. 

The French Revolution is not yet completed, 
Hildreth notes, but France would “not be¬ 
come an hereditary despotism in the Bonaparte 
family.” Self-government is an art which re¬ 
quires something more than a day’s practice. 


Republicanism in modern France has been 

blocked by the split between the burgher and 
the socialist elements in the Republican group. 

Hildreth appeals for harmony in the ranks of 
the liberal forces. I le regards democracy as the 
best, although the most difficult form of gov¬ 
ernment, hut he fears the influence of evan¬ 
gelical religion, chattel slavery, and the com¬ 
mon law upon the progress of democracy in 
the United States. For all that, he is hopeful; 
nobility and priestcraft are wearing out; wealth 
and knowledge are being equalized; yet, tinder 
democracy, each can exercise its due force in 
government. And the day is not far off when 
government will pay attention to the great 
mass as well as to the groups that turn it to their 
own use. An increase in the productivity of 
labor will usher in the -1 ' 4 *Age of the People”: 
thus Richard 1 lildrcth, a ccnturv before Henry 
A. Wallace. 

The selection here reprinted is from Hil¬ 
dreth's Theory of Polities (New York* iBjj). 


Theory of Politics 

BY RICHARD HILDRETH 


Concluding Chapter; Hopes and Hints as to 

the Future 

In the cursory view taken in a preceding chapter 
of the history of Christendom for the last eight 
centuries, we have found that period divisible, 
without any very great forcing, into four ages of 
two centuries each, during which the Clergy, the 
Nobles, the Kings, and the Burghers successively 
enjoyed a certain headship and predominancy. 
But, besides these four ruling orders, we have 
also, during these centuries, caught some slight 
occasional glimpses of another order, to wit, the 
mass,*—the delvers, agricultural and mechanical, 
those who work with their hands,—in numbers, 
at all times and every where, the great body of the 
people, but scarcely any where possessing political 
rights, and even where, by some fortunate chance, 
they have gained them, for the most part, speedily 
losing them again. 

The clergy, the nobles, the kings, the burghers 
have all had their turn. Is there never to be an 
Age of the People —of the working classes? 

Is the suggestion too extravagant, that the new 


period commencing with the middle of this cur¬ 
rent ccnturv is destined to be that age 3 Certain it 
is, char, within the last three quarters of a century, 
advocates have appeared for the mass id the peo¬ 
ple, the mere workers, and that movements, even 
during this age of the deification of money, and of 
reaction against the theory of human equality* 
have been made in their behalf such as were never 
known before. 

We may enumerate first in the list of these 
movements the indignant protest against the Afri¬ 
can slave trade, and flic combination for its sup¬ 
pression info which the governments of Christen¬ 
dom have been forced, by the efforts of a few 
humane individuals, appealing to the better feel¬ 
ings of their fellowcoiintrvnirn, and operating 
through them on the British and American gov¬ 
ernments, It has, indeed, become customary* 
among the advocates of money making, no matter 
by what means,—in winch category we must 
place some London newspapers of great preten¬ 
sions,—to sneer at the attempted suppression of 
the slave trade as a failure. It is true, that, by the 
connivance of the Portuguese, Brazilian, and Span- 
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ish authorities with scoundrel merchants, British 
ittui American, riu* rrade still exists. But what is it 
compared with what it would be did it enjoy, as 
formerly, the patronage and favor of all the flags? 
and how much longer is it likely to flourish? 

We may mention next among" these movements 
on behalf of the laboring class the abolition of 
chattel slavery in so many of the ultramarine off¬ 
shoots from Europe; not alone by the strong hand 
of the slaves themselves, as in Hayti; not alone in 
consequence of protracted civil'war, a muse- 
ottence generally pretty certain to follow, as in 
the Spanish-Amencan republics; but also from a 
mere sense of shame and wrong, as in the now (so 
called) free states of the North American Enion, 
and from an impulse ol humatutv and justice, even 
at a heavy outlay of money, as in the British 
tropical volumes. 

We ma> mention bother the subdivision 
which has been carried so far, in Frame, of the 
lands of that country among the actual cultivators; 
a subdivision ob|e. ted to bv certain British econo 
mists, as not so tax orahle to the production of 
xxeahh. a jtottit, however, not to !«»• hast tlx ton 
vetted but xx hit h umptesiiotublv does tend to 
give to the t'tdttv ator. a cetfattt social unpuii.imr 
ami political xxeight. 

her us a*hi the sxstem of savings battle-, hv 
xx hit h the !• nghsh I attorn s lot vx ages have been 
enabled to inxest their -.atmgs tit a comparatively 
safe ami easy (turnter, and thus to share m that 
accumulation of wealth xx bn It forms so important 
an element of poxxet. 

Add futthet the tomaanr advance amt develop 
tneur of manulat(tiring imliearv, giving etuplox 
ttirnt and high wages to a i lav, of iahoins vasriv 
superior to mtelhgrncr to the stupid ami thought 
less rustic, In whom the fields ot I uiope are gen 
erallv culm aird a class among whom have arisen 
those < diaiusts ami No* i liras u hum we have had 
octavion to iwiur, t..wards the clow of our 
htugher age, a% clumugs fot political rights, a 
class, in fact, ftom w hi* ft the larger portion of the 
existing butghet class has it self dr mol it-, otigm. 

Such are some ot the sot tal * lunges wh« h max 
lie legal ded as pu t iinun and signs of the ap 
proat futtg Age of i tic IViiidr 

If flit* mass of rile jieople air ever lo hr nisrtl 
above the .rt vile position m who h thrv have 
hern SO long and so generally tirhl, their would 
seem ft* hr u«lx one wax m w hit it it can hr 
peiiiiaiiemix am! cjh-t inaUv dour. via, hv uopait 
ing ot them a v i.rlx giron poitioti than thrv 
have ever vet pus.r -rd of those primary elements 
of puwri, -.agaciiv, four of xx ill, and kmtvx ledge, 
to fie bached hv the snood ary elements of wraith 
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and combination. Nor does the prospect of thus 
elevating them appear hv any means one alto¬ 
gether so hopeless. 

\\ hutever object ions may he made to the exist¬ 
ing distribution of riches; and to the artificial 
processes by which it is regulated,—subjeers which 
wdl form important topics of the Theory of 
U cti/r/v -this at least must be conceded, that no 
mm* redistribution of the existing mass of wealth 
could effectually answer the proposed purpose of 
elevating the people. Any such redistribution, 
even if means could he found—and they could 
not to prevent this equalized wealth from run¬ 
ning hack again, more or less, into masses, would 
still leave every body poor, at the same time that 
it cut up by the roots a great mass of industrious 
occupations. What is vastly more important than 
the distribution of the actually accumulated 
wealth, is the distribution of the annual returns of 
human industry, But no redistribution even of 
that though it might sweep away the existing 
comfortable class would suffice, very materially, 
to elevate the condition of the great body of rfic 
{ample, Above ami beyond any of these schemes 
• if redistribution, in order to redeem the mass of 
the people from poverty and its incidents, a great 
increase in the amount htjth of accumulated 
wealth amt of annual products is absolutely es¬ 
sential, 

Herr, indeed, we discover one great reason of 
fhr state of social depression in which the mass of 
the people have been, and still are, so generally 
held, I he good things which the combined efforts 
of auv given eomtmmitv can as yet produce are 
not enough to give hardly a taste to every body; 
and the masses have of necessity been kept at hard 
labor, on bread and water, while luxuries and even 
comforts have been limned to a few. Labor- the 
sole resource of the mass of the people has been 
of little v alue, because labor has been able to pro¬ 
duce hut little, ami the proceeds of the labor of 
production being so small, lienee the greater stim¬ 
ulus to substitute m place of it fraud and violence 
as Hiram of aujuisition. j he same man who will 
icmotselesslv cut your throat in the struggle for 
the scantv waters of a rivulet in the deserr, not 
enough for the whole thirsty and gasping com- 
pam, would readily sltate his ettp with you did 
the sttraio onlv tmi a little fuller. 

I he fit a great necessity, then, of the human 
rai,e is the itti tease of the productiveness of hu¬ 
man tabor. Science has done much in that respect 
within the last century, and in those to come is 
destined to do vastly more. Vast new fields are 
opening on our \mericau continent, on which 
labor can he profitably employed. So far from 
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labor being the sole source of wealth, all-sufficient 
in itself, as certain political economists teach, noth¬ 
ing is more certain than that Europe has long 
suffered, and still suffers, from a plethora of labor 
—from being obliged to feed and clothe many for 
whom it has had nothing remunerative to do. The 
United ^States of America have now attained to 
such a development, that they are able easily to 
absorb from half a million to a million annually 
of immigrants from Europe. What is more, the 
laborers of Europe have found it out, and are 
rapidly emigrating. In so doing, not only do they 
change a barren field of labor for a fertile one, 
and at the same time relieve the pressure at home, 
but, by becoming themselves consumers, far more 
so than ever they were able to be at home, of the 
more artificial products of the countries from 
which they emigrate, they contribute doubly to 
raise the wages of those whom they have left be¬ 
hind. 

The development of productive industry seems 
then to he at this moment one of the greatest and 
most crying necessities of rhe human race. But 
what is more essential to this development than 
peace and social order? It is not pusillanimity, 
then, on the parr of the people of Europe, but an 
instinct, more or less conscious, of what they need 
most, that prompts them to submit for the present, 
wiclumr further struggle, to the rulers who have 
shown themselves to possess, for the time being, 
the power to govern—a power, let it he noted, 
quite too unstable, however, nor to require, even 
in rhe view of those who possess ir, great eifcom¬ 
peer ion and moderation in its exercise. War and 
civil commotions, though sometimes necessary to 
the preservation of popular liberties, have very 
seldom indeed been rite means of their acquisition; 
conspiracies hatched abroad, never. \\ hen the 
fruit is ripe, it will fall almost without shaking 
the tree. What prompts to anticipate that period 
is much ofrener individual or class suffering or 
ambition than rhe true interest of the mass of the 
people. The greatest obstacle at this moment to 
the comparative political freedom of Europe, is 
rhe vast aggregation of power in the shape of 
standing armies". But how are these armies possibly 
to he got rid of, except by a certain interval of 
uninterrupted quiet, dispensing with their use, 
and such a contemporaneous increase in rhe value 


of labor as to make the maintenance in idleness of 

so many hands, instead of being, as it now is, a 
sort of'substitute for a poor law, and a relief to 
the overstocked labor market, a useless sacrifice, 
and an expense too great for any community to 
submit to? 

It surely is not front barricades and street in¬ 
surrections, provoking the murder of cjtttet citi¬ 
zens in their own houses, by fusilndes anti grape 
shot, in the name of peace and order, but rather 
from a more careful, comprehensive, and pro¬ 
found study of social relations, joined to an in¬ 
terval of peaceful cooperation in the production 
of great economical results, that we are to hope 
for the dispersion and extinction of those un¬ 
fortunate and unfounded antipathies, so rife at 
present between those who tabor with their heads 
and those who labor with their hands; those who 
plan and those who execute ■ antipathies growing 
out of prevailing bur mistaken theories of jxtlitics 
and political economy, which, by dividing the 
party of progress into two hostile sections, filled 
with jealousy, fear, and hatred of each other, have 
contributed so much more than any thing else to 
betray Samson, shorn, into the hands of the Philis¬ 
tines—jealousies, fears, and hatreds, not only the 
chief source of the discomfitures recently experi¬ 
enced by the popular cause, but which* so long as 
they shall continue* will render any further ad¬ 
vancement of it hopeless, 

This socialist quest ion of the distribution of 
wealth once raised is not to be blinked out of 
sight. The claims set up by the socialists, based as 
they are upon philosophic theories of long stand¬ 
ing, having, at least some of them, many ardent 
supporters even in the ranks of those who de¬ 
nounce the socialists the loudest, cannot be settled 
by declamations and denunciations* ami mutual 
recriminations, any more than by bayonets and 
artillery. It is a question for philosophers; and until 
some solution of it can be reached which both 
sides shall admit to he conclusive, what the parry 
of progress needs is not action -for which it is at 
present disqualified by internal dissensionx-dmt 
deliberation and discussion, The engineers must 
first bridge this gulf of separation before all the 
drumming, and fifing, and shouting in the world 
can again unite the divided column, and put it 
into effectual morion. 
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CHARLES DICKENS 

The United States did not have an interna- paint and clean red brick. America’s freedom 
tional copyright law in the forties. That made from beggary was gratifying, though New 
books cheap in America, but widely read Eng- York’s Five Points slum could take the palm 
lish authors were inclined to feel annoyed at from London’s St. Giles, 
being called upon to educate the American American aspirations might be laudable 
public without reward. Charles Dickens (1812- enough, but, in practice, those ended by lur- 
1870) was certainly the most popular of these, ing foreigners into investments which brought 
He came to America in the early forties with no dividends. American men spat tobacco juice 
a chip on his shoulder, but was received every- in the presence of the women they pretended 
where with noisy enthusiasm and gener- to reverence; fine American hotels balked at 
ous hospitality. He returned to England to serving meals in a guest’s room; canal boats 
write two books about America— American kept comb and brush in convenient proximity 
Notes for General Circulation (1842) and the to the bar’s bread, cheese, and biscuits; and the 
novel Martin Chuzzleivit (1844). In this way, country which boasted itself the home of lib- 
Dickens had his revenge: America was no place erty was also the home of the slave, 
for the civilized European. Many of his facts were undoubtedly true: 

It was in the earlier book that Dickens set the United States was still a brash, raw coun- 
forth the whole body of his impressions, and try and it did have a share of social meanness, 
it was that which won him the unsparing criti- But there were many favorable things Dickens 
cism of the press he had attacked. Not all the did not choose to see—indeed, was incapable 
comments of the American Notes are as ill- of seeing or understanding. f 

tempered as Dickens’ account of the Missis- The passage here reprinted is from the 
sippi: he found American skies astoundingly American Notes for General Circulation (Bos- 
pure and American cities toylike in bright ton and London, 1867). 

American Notes for General Circulation 

BY CHARLES DICKENS 

# 

Chapter XI: From Pittsburg to Cincinnati in a We had, for ourselves, a tiny state-room with 
Western Steamboat. ’ two berths in it, opening out of the ladies’ cabin. 

There was, undoubtedly, something satisfactory 
The Messenger was one among a crowd of high- in this ‘location,’ inasmuch as it was in the stern, 
pressure steamboats, clustered together by a and we had been a great many times very gravely 
wharfside, which, looked down upon from the recommended to keep as far aft as possible, ‘be- 
rising ground that forms the landing-place, and cause the steamboats generally blew up forward.’ 
backed by the lofty bank on the opposite side of Nor was this an unnecessary caution, as the occur- 
the river, appeared no longer than so many float- rence and circumstances of more than one such 
ing models. She had some forty passengers on fatality during our stay sufficiently testified. Apart 
board, exclusive of the poorer persons on the from this source of self-congratulation, it was an 
lower deck; and in half an hour, or less, proceeded unspeakable relief to have any place, no matter 
on her way. how confined, where one could be alone; and as 
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the row of little chambers of which this was one, 
had each a second glass door besides that in the 
ladies' cabin, which opened on a narrow gallery 
outside the vessel, where the other passengers 
seldom came, and where one could sit in peace and 
gaze upon the shifting prospect, we took posses¬ 
sion of our new quarters with much pleasure. 

If the native packets I have already described be 
unlike anything we are in the habit of seeing on 
water, these western vessels are still more foreign 
to all the ideas we are accustomed to entertain of 
boats. I hardly know what to liken them to, or 
how to describe them. 

In the first place, they have no mast, cordage, 

tackle, rigging, or other such boat-like gear; nor 
have they anything in their shape at all calculated 
to remind one of a boat's head, stern, sides, or 
keel. Except that they are in the water, and dis¬ 
play a couple of paddle-boxes, they might he in¬ 
tended, for anything that appears to the contrary, 
to perform some unknown service, high and dry, 
upon a mountain top. There is no visible deck, 
even: nothing but a long, black, ugly roof, covered 
wirh burnt-out feathery sparks-/ above which 
tower two iron chimneys, and a hoarse escape- 
valve, and a glass steerage-house. Then, in order 
as the eye descends towards the water, are the 
sides, and doors, and windows of the state-rooms, 
jumbled as oddly together as though they formed 
a small street, built by the varying tastes of a 
dozen men: the whole is supported on beams and 
pillars resting on a dirty barge, but a few inches 
above the water's edge: and in the narrow space 
between this upper structure and this barge’s deck, 
are the furnace fires and machinery, open at the 
sides to every wind that blows, and every storm 
u£rain it drives along its path. 

Passing one of these boats at night, and seeing 
the great body of fire, exposed as I have just de¬ 
scribed, that rages and roars beneath the frail pile 
of painted wood: the machinery, not warded off 
or guarded in any way, but doing its work in the 
midsr of the crowd of idlers and emigrants and 
children, who throng the lower deck: under the 
management, too, of reckless men whose acquaint¬ 
ance with its mysteries may have been of six 
months’ standing: one feels directly that the won¬ 
der is, not that there should be so many fatal ac¬ 
cidents, but that any journey should be safely 
made. 

Within, there is one long narrow cabin, the 

whole length of the boat; from which the state¬ 
rooms open, on both sides. A small portion of it 
at the stern is partitioned off for the ladies; and 
the bar is at the opposite extreme. There is a long 

table down the centre, and at either end a stove* 


The washing apparatus is forward, on the deck* 
It is a little better than on board the canal boat,* 
but not much. In all modes of travelling, the 
American customs, with reference to the means 
of personal cleanliness and wholesome ablution* 
are extremely negligent and filthy; and I strongly 
incline to the belief that a considerable amount of 
illness is referable to this cause. 

We are to he on hoard the Messenger three 
days: arriving at Cincinnati (barring accidents) 
on Monday morning. There are three meals a dav* 
Breakfast at seven, dinner at half-past twelve* 
supper about six. At each, there are a great many 
small dishes and plates upon the table, with very 
little in them; so that aitnough there is every ap¬ 
pearance of a mighty ‘spread,’ there is seldom 
really more than a joint: except for those who 
fancy slices of beetroot, shreds of dried beef, com¬ 
plicated entanglements of yellow pickles; maize* 
Indian com, apple-sauce, and pumpkin. 

Some people fancy all these little dainties to¬ 
gether (and sweet preserves beside b by way of 
relish to their roast pig. They are generally 
those dyspeptic ladies and gentlemen who eat 
unheard-of quantities of hot corn bread (almost 
as good for the digestion as a kneaded pin¬ 
cushion), for breakfast, and for supper, ’Those 
who do not observe this custom, and who help 
themselves several limes instead, usually suck their 
knives and forks meditatively, until they have de¬ 
cided what to take next: then pull them out of 
their mouths; put them in the dish; help them¬ 
selves; and fall to work again, Ar dinner, there is 
nothing to drink upon the table but great jugs 
full of eokl water. Nobody says anything, at any 1 
meal, to anybody. All Hie passengers are very 
dismal, and seem to have tremendous secrets 
weighing on their minds, 'There is no conversa¬ 
tion, no laughter, no cheerfulness, no sociality* 
except in spirting; and that K done in silent fellow¬ 
ship round the stove when the meal is over. Every* 
man sirs down, dull and languid, swallows hm 
fare as if breakfasts, dinners, and suppers, were 
necessities of nature never to be counted with 
recreation or enjoyment; and having bolted hh 
food in a gloomy silence, bolts hitmetf, in the 

* ‘The washing and dressing apparatus for the passen¬ 
gers generally consists of two jack towels, three small 
wooden basins, a keg of water ami a I idle to serve tv 
out with, six square inches of looldnggfass, two ditto 
ditto of yellow soap, a cotnb and brush for the head, 
and nothing for the teeth. Everybody uses the eomh 
and brush, except myself, Even body stares to see me 
using my own; and two o r three gentlemen arc 
strongly disposed to banter tm on my prejudices, fnte 
don’t. 
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same state. Bur for these animal observances* von 
might suppose the whole male portion of the com- 

E m he the melancholy ghosts of departed 
keepers, who had fallen dead at the desk: 
such is their weary air of business and calculation* 
Undertakers on duty would he sprightly beside 
them; and a collation of funeral baked meats, in 
comparison with these meals, would he a sparkling 
festivity 

The people are all alike, mo. Ilterc is no di¬ 
versity of character* They travel about- on the 
same errands, sas and do the same tilings in exactly 
the same manner, and follow in the same tin'll 
cheerless round* All down the long table, there is 
scarce!v a man who is m anything different from 
his neighbor, , . * 

CftxtOHt XII: Ftimi Gimiwu* to tan mine m 
A mo urn Wt stt its Sit SMHOSI 

. » , Within a trvv tititttifrs aticnianK, ue were 
out id the t anal, and in tlir Ohio met again. 

The arrangements of the boat wrtr tike those of 

the Messenger, and fhr passengers were of the 
same order of people \\V fed at the same times, 
tin the same kind nl stands m the saute dull man 
tier, and with the wtttr olmm liters, Uir coiiipatiy 
appeared to he oppressed bv fltr same ttnnrtnlmts 
concealments* and bad as hole mfuun ot eiign ■ 
itirtit or lifflirhr irrrdtrss I nnrr in im life slid 
me such listless, hr aw dntnrv. as luooded over 
these meals the vm uv» 4 tern son of' ti weighs me 
down, malms ntr, t*« fltr moment, wtrfrltcd, 
Reading and suiting oh iiiv knrr* in our kittle 
cabin, I trails dteadrd tlir fcutmng *d fltr hour 
that 1 summoned us n# uble, and was as glad to 

escape it agon, as if it had been 4 penance 

nr a punishment, Healths chert tnlnrvs and good 
spirits forming 4 jwtt nl fltr latupirt, I could soak 
my crttxrs m the fmueum with Fc KagrX strolling 
player, and mrl m thru glad eopn ttnit but mi 
ting d»mit wtfSt sn main frlimi animals to staid 
off flout and hmigrt as 4 buuir w. to rtupH * each 
creature, fits \ ahoo\ Hough as t|im Uv as hr cam 
and tltrtt stink wiltrnH auai, to luvr these social 
sacraitieiifs snipped of mmtftiiig but tlir mere 
gtrnls sambo tout of the uafuial », ratings, g*irs 
so agatusr tfir giun tutlt non tbif I wnntish be 
line flic seMilieu ton of thr.r funn4I tram* will 


against the depressing influence of the general 
body. There was a magnetism of dulness in them 
which would have beaten down the most facetious 

companion that the earth ever knew, A jest would 
have been a crime, and a smile would have faded 
into a grinning horror. Such deadly leaden peo¬ 
ple; such systematic plodding weary"insupportable 
heaviness; such a mass of animated indigestion in 
respect of all that was genial, jovial, frank, social, 
or hearty; never, sure, was brought together else¬ 
where since the world began. 

Nor was the scenery, as we approached the 
junction of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, at all 
inspiriting in its influence. The trees were stunted 
in their growth; the hanks were low and flat; the 
settlements and log cabins fewer in number: their 
inliabitams more wan and wretched than any we 
had encountered yet. No songs of birds were in 
the air, no pleasant scents, no moving lights and 
shadows from swift passing clouds, flour after 
hour, the changeless glare of the hot unwinking 
sky, shone upon the same monotonous objects, 
1 lour after hour, the river rolled along, as wearily 
«tid slowly ai the time itself. 

At length, upon the morning of the third day 
we arrived at a spot so much more desolate than 
anv we hail yet beheld, that the forlornesr places 
had passed, were, in comparison with it, full 
nf interest, At the junction of the two rivers, on 
ground so flat and low and marshy, that at certain 
seasons id the year it is inundated to the house- 
tops, lies a breeding *plaee of fever, ague, and 
death; taunted in England as a mine of Golden 
Hope, and speculated in, on the faith of mom 
strous reprewmtatiom, to many people's ruin. A 
itistnal swantp, on which the halEbmlt houses rot 
assay; clearly here and there for the space of a 
few yards mil teeming, then, with rank unwhole¬ 
some vegetation, in whose baleful shade the 
wretched wanderers who are tempted hither, 
droop and dti\ amt lay their bones; the hateful 
Mississippi circling and eddying before it, and 
turning off upon its southern course a slimy mon¬ 
ster hideous to behold; a hotbed of disease, an ugly 
sepulchre, a grave uncheered by any gleam of 
ptoitiisr ■ 4 puce without one single* quality, in 
earth or air or wafer, to commend it: such is this 
dismal CUiio, 


hr a waking mtffomor to mr all me hoc 

I brtr tu-i some iTrt m dm 1***0, too* which 
thru* had not been m ilir other* b*t tin- 1 apt am 

la Finite gM*?d nmnrd frltmv lud Ins h noisome 
wife w nli lifitt, win* \% 4s dopiord to hr Inch and 
agreeable* as wrm ,1 hut minr Ink p-mrutwis 

wilt# had flint wan abon* m af fltr same mid of 
tit f tblr Hut omftrng * *mld It or inidr hr .id 


lint wtt m words shall describe this Mississippi, 

E irat father of rivers* who (praise he to Heaven) 

«i no young children like him! An enormous 
ditch, soiirtifiies two or three utiles with:, run¬ 
ning liquid mud, six miles an hour: its strong and 
frothv current choked ami obstructed everywhere 
by tinge togs and whole forest trees; now twining 
t brunch ranger her m great rafts front the inter- 
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slices of which a sedgy lazy foam works up, to 
float upon the water’s top; now rolling past like 
monstrous bodies, their tangled roots showing like 
matted hair; now glancing singly by like giant 
leeches; and now writhing round and round in 
the vortex of some small whirlpool, like wounded 
snakes. The banks low, the trees dwarfish, the 
marshes swarming with frogs, the wretched cabins 
few and far apart, their inmates hollow-cheeked 
and pale, the weather very hot, mosquitoes pene¬ 
trating into every crack and crevice of the boat, 
mud and slsme on everything: nothing pleasant 
in its aspect, but the harmless lightning which 
flickers every night upon the dark horizon. 

For two llays we toiled up this foul stream, 
striking constantly against the floating timber, or 
stopping to avoid those more dangerous obstacles, 
the snags or sawyers, which are the hidden trunks 
of trees that have their roots below the tide. When 
the nights are very dark, rhe lookout stationed in 
the head of the hoar, knows by the ripple of the 
water if any great impediment be near at hand, 
and rings a boll beside him, which is the signal for 
the engine to be stopped: hut always in this night 
rhis In'll has work to do, and after every ring, there 
comes a blow which renders it no easy matter to 
remain in bed. 

The decline of day here was very gorgeous; 
tinging the firmament deeply with red anti gold, 
up to the very keystone at the arch above us. As 
the sun went down behind rhe bank, the slightest 
blades of grass upon it seemed to become as dis- 
rinerly visible as the arteries in rhe skeleton of a 
leaf; and when, as it slowly sank, the red and 
golden bars upon the water grew dimmer, and 
dimmer yet, as if they were sinking too; and all 
the glowing colours of departing day paled, inch 
by inch, before the sombre night; the scene be¬ 
came a thousand times more lonesome and more 
drears' than before, and all irs influences darkened 
with the sky. 

We drank the muddy water of this river while 
we were upon it. It is considered wholesome by 
rhe natives, and is something more opaque than 
rod. 1 have seen water like ir at rhe Inker-shops, 
ut nowhere else. . , . 

Cnst'trtt XIII: A Jax ni to rut: Lootuss«-Gt..sss 

Prairie ano Back 

I may premise that the word Prairie is variously 
tronounced pxrxxer, pxrexrcr, and pxroxrcr, The 

alter mode of pronunciation is perhaps the most 
in favour. 

We were fourteen in all, and all young men: 
indeed it is a singular though very natural feature 
in rhe society of these distant settlements, that it 


is mainlv composed of adventurous persons in rhe 
prime of life, and has very few grey heath among 
tr. There were no ladies; the trip being a fatiguing 
one: and we were to start at live o'clock in the 
morning punctually. . . , 

The previous dav had been -not to say hot, 
for the term is weak .uni lukewarm in its power 
of conveying an idea of the temperature. The 
town had been on lire; in a bla/e. But at night it 
had come on to rain in torrents, and all night long? 
it had rained without cessation. We hail a pair of 
very strong horses, but travelled at the rate of 
little more than a couple of miles m hour, through 
one unbroken slough of black mud and water. It 
had no variety but lit depth. Now it was only half 
over rhe w heels, now it hid the aslerree, and now 
rhe coach sank down in it almost to the windows. 
The air resounded in all duvet huts w ith the loud 
chirping of the frog-., w ho, w ith the pigs (a course, 
ugly breed, as unwholesome looking as rhouph 
thev were the spontaneous growth of the coun¬ 
try!, had rite whole scene to themselves. 1 lere and 
there we passed a tog hut. bur the wretched cabins 
were wide apart ami tlnniv scattered, for though 
rhe soil is vets rich in this place few people can 
exist in such a deadly atmosphere. On either side 
of the track, if it deserve the name, was the thick 
"hush," amt evciv where was stagnant, slimy, rot¬ 
ten, filthy w atet. 

As it is rhe < ttstout in these puts to give a horse 
a gallon or so of cold water whenever tic is in a 
foam with heat, we baked tor that purpose, at a 
log inti in the wood, fat tetmwed from any other 
residence. It consisted of one room, bare-roofed 
and hare waited of course, w it It a loft above. The: 
ministering pttest was a swarthy young savage, 
in a shirt of cotton pttttt hkr bed furniture, anti a 
pair of ragged trotters. (line were a couple of 
young inn s, ton, nearly naked, lying idly hy the 
well; and they, ami he, and the traveller at the inn, 
turned tint to look at tr,. 

The traveih-t via. an old man with grey grisly 
heard two inches long, a shaggy moustache of tint 
same hue, and rnotmons evebrows, which almosr 
obscured his la/v, wmmbtmkvn glance, as he stood 
regarding us with folded arms: poising himself 
alternately upon he. toes and heels. On being ad - 
dressed in one of the pirn, he drew nearer, and 
said, rubbing hi*, thin fwhich scraped under his 
horny hand like fresh gravel beneath a nailed 
shoe!, that he was from Delaware, and had lately 
bouphr a farm “down then*" pointing into one 
of the marshc. where the • touted trees were thick 
csr. lie was "going,'' hr added to St, Iamis, to 
fetch his family, whom lie had left behind; but 
he seemed in no great hurry ro bring on thetas 
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fommbrances, for when we moved away* he 

loitered buck into the cabin, and was plainly bent 

on stopping there so long ;W his money lusted. He 
was a great politiekm of course, and explained ftk 

opinions at some length to one of our company; 
hut l only remember that he concluded with two 
sentiments, one of which was, Somebody for ever; 
;md the other* Blast evmbody else! w hich is by 
it© means a bad abstract/of the general creed iti 
these matters. 

When the horses were swollen out to about 
twice their natural dhueminm {there seems to be 
tit idea here, that tltk kind of ittliittoti improves 
their goingb we went forward again, through 
mud and mire, and damp, and festering hear, and 
brake and hush, attended always by flic music of 
the frogs and pigs, mini mnrfv noon, when we 
halted k a place called Belleville, 

Belleville w as a small collect ion of wooden 
houses, huddled mgrthei m the very heart of the 
flush and su amp. \l,mv of them h id singularly 
bright doors of trd and velluw, tor the place had 
been latch vimed bv a tr.nelitttg painter, "who 
got along/' a% 1 was told, "bv fifing ins wav/" Hie 
criminal Minn w as sittnng itid u as ar that moment 
ftvttig some enmiti its fm hot sc stealing, with 
uluntt if would mow hkrlv go lend for live stock 
of all kinds brim: nn rv*at th much exposed 
in the woods, is tic hi bv flic cnmmumiv m tuber 
higher v alue than human life, and lot fine reason* 
jurjrx grtteialh nuke a point of finding all mm 
indicted for cattle stealing, gmhv, wlirtltrt or no, 

I'fte homes belonging to the bar, the fudge, and 
wimrsvrx, wrte tsrd to tempo* at v tacks set up 
roughly m fStr toad, bv w huh ts t*i be urnkmiond, 
a forest path, uro K knrr deep in mud and stums 

I’here was att hotel tit the* pi.ter winch, tike all 
hotels iff Anietn a, had its luge dmmg toottt for 
the pttbhr table. It was an odd, stumbling, low 
roofed out house, lull ♦ ow shed and half kitchen, 
with a *oursr brown t ain u table doth* and tut 
stmiiirs am k against the walls, ro hold f aodlrx if 
supper time I hr lioismuit had gone fmward In 
have i offer and some rat aides prrpaml, and ttiev 
wwrr lu die fsuir murb ic ulv. Hr had on tried 
,9 w firm tfic.nl and * hn to n tumgs/ 1 in ptHrnnce 
ro "coin Inrad and common doings." 1 hr latter 
kind of irfnifoii no hides ontv pmi and luioto 
1 tie bn ton comptrhrods tfoiled turn, sausages, 
veal cutlrts, steals, and ui It othrl i units ot that 
nature as tun hr soppo vd, bv a ndnablv wide 
poetical i oicmm noiu 'to ftv'* a ♦ hn tom comfort 
ably ill the dng-stnr <<< g ms of am ladv ot grwlc 
iiwii, 

llu *#nr of tltr 4oo$ povis at fins ion, was a nn 

plate, w tier row w as ns-cubed in t lias as tuts of gold 


Doctor Crocttsf* and on a sheet of paper, pasted 
up by the side of this plate was a written an¬ 
nouncement that Dr* Crocus would that evening 
ddiver a lecture on Phrenology for the benefit of 
the Belleville public; at a charge for admission, of 
m much a head* 

Straying upstairs, during the preparation of 
the efuekendmngx, I happened to pass the Doc¬ 
tor s chamber; and as the door stood wide open, 

and the room was empty, I made bold to peep in* 

It was a bare, unfurnished, comfortless room, 
with an unframed portrait hanging up at the head 
of the bed; a likeness, I take it, of the Doctor, for 
the forehead was fully displayed, and great stress 
was laid by the artist upon its phrenological de¬ 
velopments* The bed itself was' covered with an 
old patchwork counterpane. The room was desti¬ 
tute of carpet or of curtain* There was a damp 
fire place without any stove, full of wood ashes; 
a chair, and a ^very small table; and on the last 
named piece of furniture was displayed, in grand 
array* the doctor's library, consisting of some 
half dozen greasy old hooks, , , * 

front Belleville, we went on, through the same 
desolate kind of waste, and constantly attended, 
withotif the interval of a moment, by the same 
ttiusic; until, at three o'clock in the afternoon, we 
baked once more at a village called Lebanon to 
ntfhife the horses again, and give them some corn 
besides: of which they stood much in need. Pend¬ 
ing this ceremony, I walked into the village, where 
t met a futhsiml dwelling-house coming down- 
lull at a round trot* drawn by a score or more of 
«»\em 

1 tie public house was so very clean and good a 
one* that flic managers of the jaunt resolved to 
rrtiirn m it and put up there for the night, if pos¬ 
sible, rim course decided on, and the horses be¬ 
ing well refreshed, we again pushed forward, and 
came upon the Prairie at sunset* 

it would hr difficult to say why, or how— 
though if was possibly from*having heard and 
read so much about it ‘ bur the effect on me was 
disappointment, Looking towards the setting sun, 
flirtc lay, stretched out before my view, a vast 
exjuftw/if level ground; unbroken, save by one 
fliin line of’ trees, which scarcely amounted to a 
scratch niton the great blank; until it met the 
glowing sky, wherein if seemed to dip; mingling 
u itti its rich colours, and mellowing in its distant 
blue* There it lay, a tranquil ica or lake without 
wafer* if such a simile be admissible, with the day 
going down upon it; a few birds wheeling here 
ami there; and solitude and silence reigning para¬ 
mount around. Bur the grass was not yet high; 
flirtr were bare black patches on the ground; and 
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the few wiki flowers that the eve could see, were 
oor and scanty. Great as the picture was, its very 
atness and extent, which left nothing to the im¬ 
agination, tamed it down and cramped its interest. 
I felt little of that sense of freedom and exhilara¬ 
tion which a Scottish heath inspires, or even our 
English downs awaken. It was lonely and wild, 
but oppressive in its barren monotony. I felt that 
in traversing the Prairies, I could never abandon 


BAYARD 

Bayard Tayia>r (1825-1878) was one of the 
first American newspapermen to turn his jour¬ 
neys into hooks and profit. Like Horace Gree¬ 
ley and Walt Whitman, Taylor, who was horn 
in Pennsylvania of Swiss and English stock, 
had been apprenticed to a printer but he soon 
became a writer. I lis verse won him such fa¬ 
vorable notice that he was able to secure news¬ 
paper backing for a European walking tour in 
1844. By the middle of 1849, when Taylor set 
out for California, his Views Afoot (1846) had 
become a bcsr-seller; he himself was literary 
editor of the New York Tribune; and it was 
all bur inevitable that he should be sent to see 
and write of life in California where Ameri¬ 
cans had at last found the Eldorado of Cabeza 
da Vnca's long wanderings. What he saw and 
heard in California, Taylor put into a hook 
called Eldorado (New York, 1850); its tone, 
its interests, its human qualities are to be con¬ 
trasted sharply with those of Dickens. They 
were both writing about Americans, ironically 
enough. 

Gold had been discovered in rhe race near 
Sutter's Mill and the hope of fortune was draw¬ 
ing men from all over the earth. Bayard Tay¬ 
lor chose the Isthmian route west, sailing from 
New York to the Isthmus and then crossing 
overland to board another boat for California. 
I It* landed in San Francisco shortly before the 
rainy season all but halted work in the diggings. 
His account of life in rhe mines is less detailed 
than it might have been but, to make up for 
that, Taylor portrays San Francisco mush¬ 
rooming from a cluster of tents into a city in 


myself to rhe scene, forgetful of all else; as I 
should do instinctively, vert* the heather under¬ 
neath toy feet, or an iron-bound coast beyond; 
hut should often glance towards the distant and 
frequently receding line of the horizon, and wish 
it gained anti passed. It is not a scene to be forgot¬ 
ten, but it is scarcely otic, I think (at all events, 
as I saw it), to remember with much pleasure, of 
to covet tite looking on again, in after life. . . „ 


TAYLOR 

half a year's time. The town had risen despite 
the lack of everything except “gold dust and 
enterprise" hut its supply of the last-named 
was large enough to compensate for all other 
shortages. San Francisco prices were as fantas¬ 
tic as its grow th, its dav’s business was specula¬ 
tion, and gambling was the chief diversion of 
its nights. 

From the port, Fay lor journeyed into the 
interior where he w atched the final sessions of 
the constitutional convention at Monterey and 
borrowed patent leather slums to dance at the 
hall w hk'h marked the convention’s close. As 
Taylor rode trum one rain soaked mining 
camp to the next, he heard ami reported talcs 
of sudden fortune and its elfeer on men. Cali¬ 
fornia's land problem was more difficult than 
the settlement of miners' claims, he observed. 
‘Fhe missions which had been secularized in 
18included huge tracts with uncertain 
boundaries and doubtful legal titles. Other 
claimants held grants equally liberal and 
. equally confused as to ownership. Fhe vague¬ 
ness and overlapping of these titles would be¬ 
come a source of unending litigation, Taylor 
prophesied. 

Taylor saw a civilization taking form. 'Fhe 
gambling and noise, the sudden wealth and 
swifter losses are all set forth w ith a newspaper¬ 
man’s eve for detail; as are the decaying mis¬ 
sions, the “old inhabitants” in California three 
years ami lamenting the “spoiling of Indian 
labor" by emigrants, the "Ethiopian serenad- 
ers" who made night hideous in Sacramento. 
All this would pass, Taylor saw, as California 
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became a settled community instead of the goal the investments Europeans were making in 
of restless men. The miners’ picks were sound- American enterprise. 

mg across America and California gold was The passage reprinted here is from Eldorado 
being shipped m etseas to pay the interest on < i vols., New York, 1850). 

Eldorado 

BY BAYARD TAYLOR 


Ciiwrra IV: Tin* OvMts..*Mt> m 184^ 

S.u'ftAMrttm <!irv wav flu* goat of the emigration 

hy the tmrdimi cottic v ¥mm rhe beginning of 

Augtisr in rite Iasi of December scarcely a day 
fwwii iviiftoiii flit* arrive! of sotnr nun or ruin* 

S tif men and families* from the mountains, to 
their wn\ for 4 tew daw on the bank of die 
river mil mi from dtrtr months of hardship, Hie 
vtemtf tides through %%hit'll these people had 
passed* fin* jirrt!o they had rtirotmtrrrii and the 
toils thrv bad endured win to inr vvidwmt prec* 
nirttf in Hsttorv. I lie vmrv of dum thousand 
snuK ace*tmplohmg a s«mrnry of more dun two 
thousand tiulr% thtnttgh 4 savage and tun partially 
explored wliitriTir-o*, coming on thru tuv run 
mountain chants n|ii 4 t to the Alps in height and 
uspentv, hr Mile % t nr i,ul 114 $ ti of tuiming desert, 
and filling of nearly njua! desolation, whetr 4 few 
paf cites of Bimini shrubs old springs of brackish 
water \mr itirn otilv suv, tor* in 11 w touch of 
heroism, of ikfiiHt unit nf wtdtmr rndttf after, thar 
we omv V liiih" tjoesfioit the mord* of any age fur 
ill rijiut Standing 4 s * I wa\ M the timing stage of 
that grand pilgrimage, fSir sigh* of these advetr 
turers as rhry came m dav In dav, mu t the hearing 
of their wwirv r.trit of which had m own peculiar 
anil srpnute chat at irf* had x nunc f avvtttaittii?, b#- 
eauxe niorr real nitrify? titan the fairs nf itir 
loriom *44 ftsnrlm winch %n mtprrxx m in child 
doth 

if would hr mtpmvctdc Co give* III u general 

description Ot the rinigfifioin stewed as one gteat 
movement, 4 4 M?o|t!tor rtr„i itf ii% iiutiy mondrifnl 
|itu^ro I tir r%yrt iriu’r of in%‘ mtylr nun, * 
itw 4p,mo 4go iionht Ju^r ifiiitr tiim 4 lirro for 
liff% hn oinr% iirir urtiitiion jtbt %\ \% hrn if r* ttitf 
our i»f mitn iff dir i§hh r n Ir of i 

glfif 4 irpm of u|*r i}|on%4il(t 

tintf'* fioin notfh fo \otifIi, tiring mmmi ivirh 
ffirw idlfllffilou'. tutnl-.u iilfiof, hr jm nimt lUflo 
niif ihr rrlifioti <»f naiTi rjii'*»i4r\ ot iinimthiut 
tiunm" 4int fiftning, I mil u**r uferm^r 4 hill ic« 
mwif ot tir rangi Mum, hut, a** I luvr ulftudv 

t urn 411 findlilf ot f}ir uMl urn ot flio^ %% Ito umr 
f flir I *1(4 roison a *mmlM ilrffti nf ivluf fli#or 


encountered who took the Northern route—the 
great overland highway of the Continent—will 

not^be without its interest in this place, 

t he great starting point for this route was Inde- 
pemlence, where thousands were encamped 
through the month of April* waiting until the 
grays should be sufficiently high for their cattle, 
before they ventured on the broad ocean of the 
Flatus, From the first of May to the first of June, 
conipanv after company took its departure from 
Hie frontier of civilization, till the emigrant trail 
from Vurt Leavenworrtn on the Missouri, to Fort 
Laramie, at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, was 
tine long line of mulc»traim and wagons. The rich 
meadows of the Nebraska, or Platte, were settled 
for the time, and a single traveler could have 
journeyed for the space'of a thousand miles, as 
certain of Im lodging and regular meals as if he 
urre riding through the old agricultural districts 
of the Middle States, The wandering tribes of 
Indians on die Plains -the Pawnees, Sioux and 
Arajuhoev -were alarmed and bewildered by this 
strange apparition. They believed they were about 
to be swept away forever from tlieir hunting- 
grmiiiiK and graves, As the season advanced and 
the great body of die emigrants got under way, 
dtey gradually w ithdrew from the vicinity of the 
trad and betook themselves to grounds winch the 
former did not reach, All conflicts with them were 
thus avoided, and the emigrants passed the Plains 
with prrfrct immunity from their thievish and 
hostile vernations. 

Another and more terrible scourge, however, 
was doomed to fall upon them, Flic cholera, 
asmiduig the Mississippi from New Orleans, 
reached St, Louts about die time of their departure 
itiiin Independence, atul overtook diem before 
they were fairly embarked on the wilderness* The 
ftr*Inetit rants of the early spring, added to the 
hardship and exposure of’ their travel, prepared 
the wav for its ravages, and the first three or four 
hundred miles of the trail \i«*re marked by graves. 
It r* rsdnutrd that about four thousand persons 
perished Itoiti dm cause, Men were seized with¬ 
out w jotmif with die mmt violent s\mptoms, and 
instances occurred m which the sufferer was left 
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to die alone by the road-side, while his panic- 
stricken companions pushed forward, vainly trust¬ 
ing to get beyond the influence of the epidemic* 
Rough boards were planted at the graves of those 
who were buried near the trail, but there are 
hundreds of others lying unmarked by any 
memorial, on the bleak surface of the open plain 
and among the barren depths of the mountains* 

I have heard men tell how they have gone aside 
from their company to bury some old and cher¬ 
ished friend—a brother, it may often have been-— 
performing the last rites alone and unaided, and 
leaving the remains where none but the wolf will 
ever seek their resting-place* 

By the time the companies reached Fort Lara¬ 
mie the epidemic had expended its violence, and 
in the pure air of the elevated mountain region 
they were safe from its further attacks* Now, 
however, the real hardships of their journey be¬ 
gan* Up and down the mountains that Item in 
the Sweetwater Valley— over the spurs of the 
Wind River chain—through the Devil's Cate, and 
past the stupendous mass of Rock Independence— 
they toiled slowly up to the South Pass, descended 
ro the tributaries of the Colorado and plunged 
into the rugged defiles of the Timpano/u Moun¬ 
tains, Here* the pasturage became scarce and the 
companies were obliged to take separate trails in 
order to find sufficient grass for their reams* Many, 
who, in their anxiety to get forward with speed, 
had thrown away a great part of the supplies that 
encumbered than, now began to want, and were 
frequently reduced, in their necessity, to make use 
of fiieir mules and horses for food* It was nor un¬ 
usual for a mess, by way of variety to the tough 
mule-meat, to kill a quantity of rattle-snakes, with 
which the mountains abounded, anti have a dish 
of them fried, for supper. The distress of many 
of the emigrants might have been entirely avoided, 
had they possessed any correct idea, at the outset 
of the journey, of its length and privations* 

It must have been a remarkable scene, which the 
City of the Great Halt Lake presented during the 
summer* There, a community of religious en¬ 
thusiasts, numbering about ten thousand, had 
established themselves beside an inland sea, in a 
grand valley shut in by snow-capped mountains, 
a thousand*miles from any other civili/ed spot, 
and were dreaming of rebuilding the Temple and 
creating a New Jerusalem, Without this resting- 
place in mid journey, the sufferings of the emi¬ 
grants must have been much aggravated. ‘Die 
Mormons, how ever, whose rich grain lands in the 
Valiev of the Utah River had produced them 
abundance of supplies, were able ro spare sufficient 
for those whose stock was exhausted- Two or 


three thousand, who arrived tare in the season* 
remained in the Valley alt winter, fearing to un¬ 
dertake the toilsome journey which still remained* 

Those who set out for (California had the worse 
yet in store for them, (Tossing the alternate sandy 
wastes and rugged mountain chains of the Cireac 
Basin to the Valley of I Itimboldt'x River, they 
were obliged to trust entirely to their worn ami 
weary animals for reaching ffte Sierra Nevada be¬ 
fore the winter snows, Tlie grass was scarce and 
now fast drying up in the scorching heat of mid¬ 
summer* In* the endeavor to hasten forward and 
get the first chance of pasture, many again com¬ 
mitted the same mistake of throwing away their 
supplies* 1 was told of one man, who, witft a re¬ 
finement of malice and cruelty which it would be 
impossible to surpass, set fire to the meadows of 
dry grass, for the sole purpose, it was supposed* 
of retarding the progress of those who were be¬ 
hind and might else overtake him. A company of 
the emigrants, on the best horses which were to 
be obtained, pursued him and shot him from the 
saddle as he rode -a fate scarcely equal to hin 
deserts* 

The progress of the emigrants along the Valley 
of Humboldts River is described as having been 
slow and toilsome in the extreme, The River* 
which lies entirety within the < #rrat Basin,—’ whose 
waters, like those of the uplands of Central Asia*, 
have no connexion with the sea shrinks awav 
towards the end of summer, anti finally loses itself 
in the sand, at a plat e called the Hint, 11 ere, the 
single trail across the Basin divides into three 
branches, and the emigrants, leaving the scanty 
meadows about the Hiitk, have before them an 
arid desert, vats mg from fifty to eighty miles in 
breadth, according to the route which they take* 
Many companies, on arriving at this place, were 
obliged to stop and recruit‘their exhausted ani¬ 
mals, though exposed to the danger of being de¬ 
tained there the whole winter, from the fall of 
snow on the Sierra Nevada, Another, and very 
large body of them, took the upper route ro Law- 
son's Bass, which leads to the head of the Sacra- 
ntento Valley i but the greater part, fortunately * 
chose the old toweled traits, leading ro Bear 
Creek and the Yuba, by way of Trucker River* 
and to the head waters of the Rio Americano by 
way of Carson's River, 

The two latter route 1 , are the shortest and best* 
After leaving the Sink of Humboldt's River, ami 
crossing a desett of about fifty miles in hreadrli* 
the emigrant reaches the streams which are feel 
from the Sierra Nevada, where lie finds gomj 
grass ami plenty of game, The passes are described 
as terribly rugged ami precipitous leading directly 
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wp rhe face of the great snowy ridge, As, how¬ 
ever* they are not tpttfe eight dimeund feet above 
the sea* anti are reached from a plateau of more 
fktt! four fliotwatitl feet* the ascent is compara¬ 
tively short; white, on the western xtdt\ more than 
a hundred miles of mountain country must he 
passed, before reaching the level of ‘the Sacra- 
memo Valley. I'here arc frequent passes tit the 
Sierra Nevada which mere never crossed before 
the summer of t%), Koine of the emigrants, di¬ 
verging fro in the know it trail, sought a road for 
themselves, and found their way down from the 
snows m the head waters of die Tuolumne, the 
t talaveras and Feather River, the eastern slope of 
flit Sierra Nevada is but imperfectly explored. 
All the emigrants columned to representing it to 
me as an abrupt and broken region, the higher 
peals of batren granite, fltr saltcss deep and nar¬ 
row, yvt in mam places tmibeied with pine and 
cedar*of immense grow tic 

After pacing the dividing ridge* tltr descent 
front which si as modeled almost impossible by 
precipices and streps of n iked rm k about thirty 
miles ot alfrmarr v attorn and divides lav between 
the rtfttgiitm and fbr tirarrst diggings, I tie strep> 
ness of the slope* «*t fins t mgr is hardh equalled 
lay anv other mount tins in the wot Id, Hie mm 
win to wind thru wav fliomgii rhe bottoms of 
chasms, and m ticittv (times it is impossible to gr? 
down to the wafer, t hr wmd t amm t meaning, 
til Spatmh, a tuunrl, t 1 ms a prculiar adapt M n »tt In 
these deb etunnrK th» outfit wtiti li the rivers are 
poured. In getting down from flir summit rnigr 
the emigtmo* t«44 me fiirv were frequently 
obliged to fake dir oxen floin fltr wagon and 
lower it unit ropes* bur fiw rhr sSirrr descents 
which followed* another plan was adopted, 1 tie 
wheels were all lo* led* and onfv otir vote of 
mm left in front, a noddling xtml pifie was ilteti 
cut down, and tlr butt f .canted to tiir ,ntr tree* 
the tiraisiiiv top tliigguig on the c*irtli, 1 lie I told ' 
illff back of the torn* flic sluing of die lot led 
wheels and dr trowmse of fltr ore together 
formed an opposing powri siifftmriit to admit of 
i slow dtwmtf, but u was iinrss.ov in observe 

great tare Irsi the pate should be quickened* for 

the dbyttrsf sum would Inir ntrttomr tltr ir 
sisunrr and gnrn *um, w agon amt trrr login her 
i momentum that wmmM hair landed tlinn at file 
bottom in a mov ildlrinii tondumw 
In August* brfotr Ins df pat ruse lot Oregon, 
(irn, Kiiofli tool tlw tr*p?mw!olitv of ordnmg 
park 'limlrs ami supphr’. fu hr pt (tinted at flir t*\ 
pita* of tbominssrsif* and pair Mapir Kuckrr 
orders m dtqun ti trlrt » mupamrs into the (beat 
His in to \mrm rhr emwann who might be rt« 


maining there, tor want of provisions to advance 
tun her. In this step he was also warmly seconded 

by (Jem Riley, and the preparations were made 
with the least possible delay. Public meetings of 
the citizens of San Francisco were also held, to 
contribute means of relief. Major Rucker dis¬ 
patched a party with supplies and fresh animals 
by way of the Truckee 'River route to the Sink 
Of Humboldt’s River, while he took the expedi¬ 
tion to Pitt River and Lawson's Pass, under his 
own command. The first parry, after furnishing 
provisions on the road to til whom they found In 
need, reached the Sink, and starred the families 
who were still encamped there, returning with 
them by the (’arson River route and bringing in 
the last of the emigration, only a dav or two be¬ 
fore the heavy snows came bn, which entirely 
blocked up the passes. But for this most timely 
aid, hundreds of persons must have perished by 
famine and cold. 

Those who took the trail for Lawson's Pass 
fared even worse. They had been grossly deceived 
with regard to the route, which, insteadbd being a 
nearer passage into California, is actually two 
hundred miles longer than the other routes, and 
though there is no ridge of equal height to be 
crowed, the amount of rough mountain travel is 
even greater. The trail, after crossing the Sierra 
by a low gap, (which lias lately been mentioned 
in connection with die Pacific Railroad,) enters 
die Valiev of Pm River, one of the tributaries of 
the Upper Sacramento, Following rhe course of 
did river for about ninetv miles, ir readies a spur 
tif the Sierra Nevada, wfiieh runs from rhe head 
waters of Feather River to near the Sliaste Peak, 
dosing up fhe level of the lower Sacramento Val¬ 
ley, Hieve mountains are from five to six thou¬ 
sand fret in bright ami nigged in the extreme, anti 
over thrill flir weary emigrant must pass before 
die Land of Promise- rhe rich Valley of the Sac- 
fjotetiio . turns his view. 

At fltr time I returned to Sacramento City, 
Magir Rucker had just returned from his expedi¬ 
tion. He found a large body of emigrants scat¬ 
tered ahmg Pitt River, many of them entirely 
destitute of pros Lions and others without their 
animals, which the predatory Indians of that re¬ 
gion had ifcilffu Owing to the large number who 
required Ins avuMUttrc, hr was obliged to return to 
ifir ranches on Herr Creek ami procure further 
supplies, leaving Mr, Peoples to hurry them on 
meanwhile, F vemhrng was done to hasten their 
mmcmrw, hut a strange and unaccountable 
apathy smiied to have taken possession of them. 
I hr season was late, ami a single day added to 
die dinr teqimitr to get them into the Sacramento 
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Valley might prove ruinous to them and their 
assistants. Whether the weary six months they 
passed in the wilderness had had the effect of 
destroying all their active energy and care for 
their own safety, or whether it was actual igno¬ 
rance of their true situation and contempt of coun¬ 
sel because it seemed to wear the shape of au¬ 
thority, it is difficult to tell—but the effect was 
equally dangerous. After having improvidently 
thrown away, in the first part of the journey, the 
supplies so needful afterwards, they now held 
fast to useless goods, and refused to lighten the 
loads of their tried oxen. But fjw of them ap¬ 
peared to have a sense of the aid which was 
rendered them; instead of willingly cooperating 
with those who had charge of the relief party, 
they gave much unnecessary trouble and delayed 
the journey several days. 

Of the companies which came by this route 
several small parties struck into the mountains to 
the southward of Pitt River, hoping to find an 
easy road to the diggings on Feather River. Of 
these, some reached the river, after many days of 
suffering and danger; others retraced their steps 
and by making desperate efforts regained the com¬ 
panies on Pitt River, while some, who had not 
been heard of at the time I left, were either locked 
up for the winter in the midst of terrible snows, 
or had already perished from hunger. I met with 
one or two who had been several days in the 
mountains without food, and only escaped death 
by a miracle. A company of six, who had set out 
on the hunt of some Indians who had stolen their 
cattle, never returned. ... 

Chapter VI: San Francisco, Four Months Later 

Of all the marvellous phases of the history of 
the Present, the growth of San Francisco is the one 
which will most tax the belief of the Future. Its 
arallel was never known, and shall never be be- 
eld again. I speak only of what I saw with my 
own eyes. When I landed there, a little more than 
four months before, I found a scattering town of 
tents and canvas houses, with a show of frame 
buildings on one or two streets, and a population 
of about six thousand. Now, on my last visit, I 
saw around me an actual metropolis, displaying 
street after street of well-built edifices, filled with 
an active and enterprising people and exhibiting 
every mark of permanent commercial prosperity. 
Then, the town was limited to the curve of the 
Bay fronting the anchorage and bottoms of the 
hills. Now, it stretched to the topmost heights, fol¬ 
lowed the shore around point after point, and 
sending back 4 long arm through a gap in the hills, 
took hold of the Golden Gate and was building 


its warehouses on the open strait and almost front¬ 
ing the blue horizon of the Pacific. Then, the gold¬ 
seeking sojourner lodged in muslin rooms and 
canvas garrets, with a philosophic lack of furni¬ 
ture, and ate his simple though substantial fare 
from pine boards. Now, lofty hotels, gaudy with 
verandas and balconies, were met with in all 
quarters, furnished with home luxury, and aristo¬ 
cratic restaurants presented daily their long bills 
of fare, rich with the choicest technicalities of the 
Parisian cuisine. Then, vessels were coming in day 
after day, to lie deserted and useless at their 
anchorage. Now scarce a day passed, but some 
cluster of sails, bound outward through the 
Golden Gate, took their way to all the corners 
of the Pacific. Like the magic seed of the Indian 
juggler, which grew, blossomed and bore fruit 
before the eyes of his spectators, San Francisco 
seemed to have accomplished in a day the growth 
of half a century. 

When I first landed in California, bewildered 
and amazed by what seemed an unnatural stand¬ 
ard of prices, I formed the opinion that there 
would be before long a great crash in speculation. 
Things, it appeared then, had reached the crisis, 
and it was pronounced impossible that they could 
remain stationary. This might have been a very 
natural idea at the time, but the subsequent course 
of affairs proved it to be incorrect. Lands, rents, 
goods and subsistence continued steadily to ad¬ 
vance in cost, and as the credit system had been 
meanwhile prudendy contracted, the character of 
the business done was the more reaLand substan¬ 
tial. Two or three years will pass, in all proba¬ 
bility, before there is a positive abatement of the 
standard of prices. There will be fluctuations in 
the meantime, occasioning great gains and losses, 
but the fall in rents and real estate, when it comes, 
as it inevitably must in the course of two or three 
years, will not be so crushing as I at first imagined. 
I doubt whether it will seriously injure the com¬ 
mercial activity of the place. Prices will never fall 
to the same standard as in the - Atlantic States. 
Fortunes will always be made by the sober, intel¬ 
ligent, industrious, and energetic; but no one who 
is either* too careless, too spiritless or too ignorant 
to succeed at home, need trouble himself about 
emigrating. The same general rule holds good, as 
well here as elsewhere, and it is all the better- for 
human nature that it is so. 

Not only was the heaviest part of the business 
conducted on cash principles, but all rents, even 
to lodgings in hotels, were required to be paid in 
advance. A single bowling-alley, in the basement 
story of the Ward House—a new hotel on Ports- 
mouth-Square—prepaid $5,000 monthly. The firm 
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of Findley, Johnson & Co, «old their real estate, 
purchased a year previous, for $20,000, at $too,noo; 
Sit.otm down, and the rest in monthly instalments 
of St 2,300. flits was a fair speeimeit of the spent - 
larkms daily made, i'hose on a lesser scale were 
frequently of a very amusing character, hut the 
claims on ones astonishment were so eonstanr, 
that the faculty soon wore out, and the most un¬ 
heard of operations were looked upon as matters 
of course. Among others drat came under my 
observation, was one *»f a gentleman who pur¬ 
chased a barrel of alum for $A the price in New 
York being f<;, It happened to he the only alum 
in the place, and as there was a demand for it 
shortly afterward*., he sold the barrel for St to. 
Another purchased alt the caudle wick to he 
found, at an average price of ,pt cts. per lb., ami 
sold it in a slmer turn* ar Ss.it per lb, A friend of 
mine expiidid $oy»«> in purchasing barley, 
which in a week brought $m,<#)*>, Hie greatest 
gaitss were still nude by the gambling tables ami 
the eating lunr.es, ksm dmue that art could 
suggest w,e. used to swell the custom of the 
former. I hr latter town! abundant support its the 
necessities of a large floating population, in addi¬ 
tion to the su atm of permanent irudims. 

For a month ot two pievtons to this time, 
munm had been vrrv .can e in the mttket, and 
from trti to fifteen pet * rot, tmmtfdv, was panl, 
with the addition of good ■.roifitv. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the tjuantuv of mm brought mu* the eumtrry 
by emtiftaitts, and the milium. of gold dust used 
in currettcv, the actual specie basis was very small 
compated with the immense amount of business 
trait*, tired, Nnrifhrjtr.s, l be aid iif nothing bin* 
a fatlmr, the pnm ipal films were prompt m all 
their dealings, amt the elm ahv of Ctmimmc to 
use .» new pin a*** was a-» fanftfullv observed as u 
could have tu-rn m the old mans of I-mope and 
America, Ihe men bants had a 'Change and 
News loom, and wear beginning to t impute in 
their mm r menu and . uns. did are their iredit, A 
•.rock eompmv ulmh had limb a long wharf ttr 
the foot of Sa> tamruio sf. dn fated a dividend of 
ten per mir, «cbm m wr. k. afirt the wharf 
was finished I bit mg the muddv sr is.iit, it was the 
onlv miiifairrt! }da< e for landing goods, and as 
the tost of i on. ft hi * tug it w as m* muons, so were 
likewise die rhaters tm wharfage and storage, 

I hrtr hid bmt i i jsi impiosnurii* m the 
mean-, of lo mg sin. r on pir*. e ms vcar to San 
l rami CO Srii-t d luge hotels had S*rrti opened, 
W Im h weir rigid m almost rvriy if sprit t.» 
house*, ot the srco'id 1 3 c-s tu the Atlantic tines, 
t he U aid House, rhr Ciiluai M«n,r, imported 
fiodtlv ftom Halfmiotc, and fhr St, I unci*. Hotel, 
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completely threw into the shade all former estab¬ 
lishments. Hie rooms were furnished with com¬ 
fort ami even luxury, and the tables lacked few 
of the essentials of good living, according to a 
'home’ taste. The sleeping apartments of the St. 
Francis were the best in California. The cost of 
hoard and lodging was $150 per month—which 
was considered unusually* cheap. A room at the 
Ward House cost $250 monthly, without board. 

I he principal restaurants charged $35 a week for 
hoard, and there were lodging houses where a 
berth or “bunk”—one out of fifty in the same 
room—might he had for $6 a week. The model of 
these establishments-—which were far from being 
"model lodging-houses"—was that of a ship. A 
number of state-rooms, containing six berths each, 
ran around the sides of a large room, or cabin, 
w here the lodgers resorted to read, write, smoke 
and drink at their leisure. The state-rooms were 
conset[uenrly* filled with foul and unwholesome 
air, and the noises in the cabin prevented the 
passengers from sleeping, except between mid¬ 
night and four o’clock. 

The grear want of Han Francisco was society. 
Think of g city of thirty thousand inhabitants, 
peopled by men alone! The like of this was never 
seen before. Every man was his own housekeeper, 
doing, in many instances, his own sweeping, cook¬ 
ing, washing* and mending. Many home-arts, 
learned rather by observation than experience, 
came conveniently into play. He who cannot 
make a bed, cook a beefsteak*, or sew up his own 
rips and rents, is unfit to he a citizen of California. 
Nevertheless, since the town began to assume a 
tiermattent shstp, very* many of the comforts of 
life in the hast were attainable. A family may now 
live there without suffering any material priva¬ 
tions; and if every married nian, who intends 
spading some time in California, would take his 
family with him, a social influence would soon be 
created to which we might look for the happiest 
results, 

towards the close of my stay, the city was as 
dismal a place as could well he imagined. The 
glimpse of bright, warm, serene weather passed 
away, leaving in its stead a raw, cheerless, south¬ 
east storm. I he wind now and then blew* a heavy 
gale, and the cold, steady fall of rain, was varied 
by claps of thunder and sudden blasts of hail. The 
mud in the streets liecame little short of fathom¬ 
less, and ir was with difficulty that the mules could 
drag their empty wagons through. A powerful 
hondon draw horse, a very giant in harness, was 
thr only animal aide to pull a good load; and I 
was told that fie earned his master $tot> daily*. I 
saw occasionally a company* of Chinese work- 
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men, carrying bricks and mortar, slung by ropes 
to long bamboo poles. The plank sidewalks, in 
the lower part of the city, ran along the brink of 
pools and quicksands, which the Street Inspector 
and his men vainly endeavored to fill by hauling 
cart-loads of chapparal and throwing sand on the 
top; in a day or two the gulf was as deep as ever. 
The side-walks, which were made at the cost of 
$5 per foot, bridged over the worst spots, but I 
was frequently obliged to go the whole length of 
a block in order to get on the other side* One 
could not walk any distance, without getting at 
least ancle-deep, and although the thermometer 
rarely sank below 50°, it was impossible to stand 
still for even a short time without a death-like 
chill taking hold of the feet. As a consequence of 
this, coughs and bronchial affections were innu¬ 
merable. The universal custom of wearing the 
pantaloons inside the boots threatened to restore 
the knee-breeches of our grandfathers' times. 
Even women were obliged to shorten their skirts, 
and wear high-topped boots. The population 
seemed to be composed entirely of dismounted 
hussars. All this will be remedied when the city is 
two years older, and Portsmouth Square boasts a 
pavtl as elegant as that on the dollar side of Broad¬ 
way. 

# The severe weather occasioned a great deal of 
sickness, especially among those who led an ex¬ 
posed life. The city overflowed with people, and 
notwithstanding buildings were continually grow¬ 
ing up tike mushrooms, over night, hundreds who 
arrived were obliged to lodge in tents, with which 
the summits of the hills were covered. Fever-and- 
agtte and dysentery were the prevailing com¬ 
plaints, the great prevalence of which was owing 
undoubtedly to exposure and an irregular habit of 
life. An association was formed to relieve those 
in actual want^many of the wealthiest amt most 
influential drizens taking an honorable part in the 
matter. Many instances of lamentable destitution 
were by this means brought to light. Nearly all 
the hospitals of the place were soon filled, and 
numbers went to the Sandwich Islands to recruit. 
The City Hospital, a large, well ventilated and 
regulated establishment, contained about fifty pa¬ 
tients. The attending physician described to me 
several cases of nearly hopeless lunacy which had 


come under Ills care# some of them produced by 

disappointment and ill-luck, and others by sudden 
increase of fortune. Poor human nature! * " 

The effect of a growing prosperity and some 
little taste of luxury was readily seen in the ap¬ 
pearance of the business community of San Fran¬ 
cisco. The slouched felt hats gave way to narrow- 
brimmed black beavers; flannel shirts were laid 
aside, and white linen, though indifferently 
washed, appeared instead; dress amt frock coats, 
of the fashion of the previous year in the Atlantic 
side, came forth front minks and sea-chesits; in 
short, a San Francisco merchant was submit as 
smooth and spruce in his outward appearance as 
a merchant anywhere else. The hussar boot, how¬ 
ever, was obliged to be worn, ami a variation of 
the Mexican sombrertw-a very convenient and be¬ 
coming head -piece—came into fashion among the 
younger class. 

The steamers winch arrived at this time, 
brought large quantities of newspapers from all 
wrs of the Atlantic States. The speculation which 
vatl been so successful at first* was completely 

overdone; there was a glut in the market, in con¬ 
sequence whereof newspapers came down to fifty 
and twenty dive cents apiece. Flic leading journals 
of New-York, New "Orleans ami Boston were 
cried at every street corner. The two papers 
established in the place issued editions “for the 
Atlantic Coast,” at the sailing of every steamer for 
Panama. The offices were invaded by crowds of 
purchasers, and the slow hand-presses in me could 
not keep pace with the demand. The profits of 
these journals were almost incredible, when con¬ 
trasted with their size and the Amount of their 
circulation. Neither of them filled to count 
their gains at the rate of §7$,000, a year* clear 
profit ’ 

My preparations for km mg Mttt Francisco* 

were made with the regret tint t could not remain 
longer and we more of tlir wonderful growth of 
the Empire of the West. Yet I was fortunate in 

witnessing the most peculiar and interesting stages 

of its progress, and I took my departure in the 
hope of returning at some future tUy m view the 
completion of rhew magnificent beginnings. The 

world's history has no page so marvellous as that 
which has just been turned in California. 
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DUILPING THE RAILROADS 


In riii-si srurui Nts extolling the advantages 
of the Illinois Central Railroad atul the lands ir 
was offering for sale may he seen a typical ex¬ 
ample id the early development of the Amer¬ 
ican railroad, In its origins ami its growth be¬ 
fore the Chi! War, the Illinois Central shows 
how the West was opened through the new 
methods of transportation and how that de¬ 
velopment m torn offered new outlet*, atul 
incentives for the growth of capital in the 
Fast, 

The prairies, w hu h had been avoided by the 
early pioneer*, into the Illinois country, bad 
heroine more accessible unit the ‘oust met hut 
«f the I 'tie ( anal and the advance of steam 
navigation on the (Heat lal.es, Root matted 
prairie sod was still too tough for the old 
fashioned plow, not even non, w inch was re 
placing wood, could rope with the stubborn 
sod. Hut in iA t *, the mu steel plow finally 
made the puirie sod available to the farmer, 
Rich and teudilv cultivable as the prairie might 
he, the lack oi ti.mspoit.inou slowed settle 
inrnt. Fanners prefertrd pouter land near a 
river, that would take then nop. to mat bet, 
to the most Jet tile firm who.e »tops must he 
unsold brsauw* of In L of fcthtir, for ship 

ptng. 

lake then fellows in otliei Western areas, 
Illinois fat torts «I tutored lot mi etna! improve' 
infill', toads, * -uuls, and ml wav. to earn 
then' grain and poll, to I a amt and Southern 
markets. Illinois began < owl budding in |ft, 
bur canals mntd fumr.lt urn*,pollution to outv 
a limited atiw of tlie state, if the ptantes were 
to tie srttlrd, tliev mow be setved bv rathoads. 
In *M |the *,i,»rr an el,tbotate build * 

ing progum mi baling both nupiovrd water 
transpott and ladwuds, I hr plans wete too atu*' 


bitimis for the capital available to a frontier 
community; they were inefficiently executed, 
and finally collapsed in the depression that fol¬ 
lowed the panic of 1837. 

As early as tKjt, a group of land speculators, 
trying to turn the town of Cairo into a metrop¬ 
olis, lead backed a scheme for an Illinois rail¬ 
road. When the slate building program was 
abandoned, they secured a charter of incor¬ 
poration and set about winning a congressional 
grant of public laml. Slowly through the for¬ 
ties, after Senator Douglas had taken the proj¬ 
ect out of the Cairo lobbyists’ hands, the bill 
for congressional aid to an Illinois railroad 
gained friends, A change in the proposed route, 
extending the railroad south to Mobile, won 
support from that section. Fasrern votes were 
obtained by pressure from investors in Illinois 
securities, state and corporate, ami speculators 
in Illinois land. Also, Fasterners with idle cap¬ 
ital seeking new investments added their pres¬ 
sures to those of Western and Southern repre¬ 
sentatives until, in tHm, the land-grant bill was 
passed. Hv the terms of the hill, Illinois, Missis¬ 
sippi, and Alabama received land for a right of 
wav, plus alternate sections (for six sections in 
width on each side), for the construction of a 
lailioad front the Treat Fakes to Mobile, with 
branch lines to Dubuque and Chicago, The 
Federal government, in return, was to receive 
sizable reductions in rates for the hauling of 
the mails and official freight and passengers. 
Thus was the pattern of the land-grant railway 
fixed in tK^o, This pattern was followed essen¬ 
tially in the chartering of the great Pacific rail- 
wavs of thr sixties and seventies. 

Jly tK31, therefore, the state of Illinois had 
valuable lands to offer. Rival groups of rail¬ 
road interests now appeared at Springfield to 
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bargain for a franchise. The Cairo promoters, 
the representatives of the state bondholders, 
and the Eastern capitalists who had become in¬ 
terested in the project through their work on 
the Michigan Central, all contended for the 
grant. The first group suffered from its close 
connection with Illinois political quarrels; the 
second because of the large “foreign” element 
among its probable beneficiaries. The third 
was free of these handicaps and able to finance 
an efficient lobby at Springfield. The bond¬ 
holders’ representatives were soon eliminated, 
leaving the field to the Cairo group and its 
Eastern competitors. 

The latter, most of whom were Whigs, re¬ 
tained leading Illinois Democrats as spokes¬ 
men and then sent Robert Rantoul, Jr., of 
Massachusetts to Illinois to head their ranks. 
Rantoul (1805-1852) had won considerable 
reputation in the Democratic party as a cham¬ 
pion of progressive measures. He had been a 
conspicuous proponent of improved education 
in Massachusetts and had made a report on cap¬ 
ital punishment which had wide influence after 
Its publication in 1836. More recently, as coun¬ 
sel in the case of Commonwealth v. Hunt, 
Rantoul had convinced the Massachusetts Su¬ 
preme Court that labor unions were not neces¬ 
sarily conspiracies in restraint of trade and so 
laid the foundation for the legal recognition of 
American labor organizations. Finally, though 
Rantoul had been investing in lumbering and 
mining rights along the headwaters of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, he was known for his efforts to extend 
state checks on corporations and their activ¬ 
ities. 

When Rantoul arrived in Springfield, he had 
the support of the Illinois Democratic press; 
favorable Whig publicity was also assured by 
a judicious loan to the editor of a leading Whig 
sheet; With the press and ample funds for back¬ 


ing, Rantoul and his Illinois co-workers pro¬ 
ceeded to the task of political manipulation, a 
task complicated by the number of opposing 
pressure groups seeking legislative favors at the 
session. Since the bondholders’ group had been 
eliminated, Rantoul’s backers placated the Cairo 
promoters by agreeing to make large improve¬ 
ments in that town and by reserving 1,000 
assessment-exempt shares for the leader of the 
Cairo group. In January, 1851, Rantoul pre¬ 
sented a memorial to the legislature praying for 
a charter. After a month of debate over who 
should determine the road’s route, the Illinois 
legislators decided to set forth general prin¬ 
ciples rather than a specific course and then 
chartered the new road. The company was 
given the federal land grant. 

The Illinois Central Railroad Company was 
organized a month after the charter was 
granted and, in spite of the rather shady char¬ 
acter of its first president, succeeded in secur¬ 
ing a loan in England. By the middle fifties, 
though the road’s securities had declined, for¬ 
eign confidence in the project increased as the 
company’s leadership improved. Although the 
stock was assessed to provide funds for con¬ 
struction—a contingency against which the 
foreign investors thought themselves secure— 
the company’s credit was finally established. 
In spite of financial difficulties and the effects 
of the panic of 1857, the road was completed 
in the six-year period specified by its charter 
and its credit stood firm thereafter. America’s 
first trunk line had been built. 

Two of the new company’s directors—in an 
effort to attract investors—proceeded to de¬ 
scribe the railroad’s prospects. Their state¬ 
ments are reprinted from a pamphlet, Docu¬ 
ments Relatmg to the Organization of the 
Illinois Central Rail-road Company (New 
York, 1851). 
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The Illinois Central Railroad 

BY DAVID A. NKAI. 


For nm W'#miv of .tiding the construction of 
“a Rail Road from the sourhem terminus of the 
Illinois anti Michigan < iattal to a point at or near 
the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, 
with a Branch of the same to Chicago, on Lake. 
Michigan, and another via the town of <ialena to 
Dubutjue, in the State of lose a,” tin* Congress of 
rhe f mired States, tn an Act, approved Septem¬ 
ber jo, tMfn, granted to the State of Illinois, 
tsr, Ihe right of way ta«< feet wide, through 
the puhhr lauds, and of taking necessary materials 
of earth, stone, lumber, &c. 

s. I’’.very ahcm.nr section of laud, designated 
by even numbers tor sis sect ion*, in width on each 
side of said Road and Branches, or if »nv such 
have been sold, so much laud most contiguous to 
such sections and mu cm ceding litfern miles tnnn 
the line of the Road as -dull he nptal to itmsr sold. 

Bv an Act of the I rgi'dmtie of t hr State of 
Illinois, passed tin* present \rat. Robert SchmSer, 
George t in.uold. tjonvenenr Mot ri Franklin 
Haven, I lav id V \ral. Rola n Rantoul, |un. t 
Jonathan Smrgis, < Jrmgr U\ Ludlow, John F. 
Santoul, I lent v < hmneil, U tlltam H. A .pimvall, 
Leroy \Vslev m»l Jo t ph VV. \Lop, ami such 
[tersotts as shall hriraber brnitm- Son Mnddeix, 
were created a h.tdv jmltnc and ruminate, under 
the name «f tin* Illinois Cential Rail Road < Inn 
pany. with all iiro'v.iiv pourt*. ami privilege. for 
constructing and mamtatmug the Rad Road and 
Bram lies, contemplated m the V» *4 < otti'ie .s 
aforesaid, amt tor this pm pose, the right of wav, 
attd all the lands that ouv hr srlrttrd along the 
line of said Road and Bt.inches in the State, under 
the grant in said Mt, lognhrt wuh a right nt wav 
over ami thtough lands belonging to the State, 
and ad the lights and matenab heiriufote an|uued 
hv the State tor the sum- ob|c«t, are <rdrd add 
granted to -.aid < orpin at mu, on condition that 
such Road sit all be budt m tour, and said Bum ties 
in set veal., and that when bitth and m ope tat nut, 
seven per tern <4 the gloss memnr shall be paid 
m the Srair in hru id all iavrs levied fot State put 
poxes, 1 he lands tlur. gt antrd air to br placed in 
the hands ol 11u-crr•<, ihtee bmiihs tor the m> 
emits of am Bonds issued bv the t ompanv, and 
our founh t** meet am debt tm* s fmm other 
sowfi es, lor the pairnrm ut rntnesf, or votmngen 
tups, I hr t apual Sio* l is turd bv the Ai f, at one 
million of didlais, w hu It mav be im teased at any 
time, tit an amoimt not rvvrrdmg the entire ex¬ 
penditure rut aiMiimf of the Road. 


"Flic Illinois Central Rail Road Company has 
been organized, the Capital Stock subscribed, and 
rvyenry per cenr. of it paid in, all the conditions 
of the Charter have been complied with, and all 
the deeds, grants and trusts executed. Engineers 
are employed in selecting a route and the donated 
lands, which will amoimt to 3840 acres for each 
mile of road, or in the aggregate, (the Road and 
Branches being assumed at 670 miles) 2,571,800 
acres. 

It is proposed to meet the cost of construction 
by the issue of Bonds, payable in 1875, bearing 
interest not exceeding seven per cenr. The security 

for the principal will he.1st, the Road itself; and 

id, two million acres of the donated lands. The 
security for the interest will he 1st, the Capital 
Stock; ad, the Income of the Road; pi, two hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand acres of the land specially 
mpruted, 

he lands wilt he valued at prices that will more 
than cover unv possible amount required for con¬ 
struction, hut which, it is believed, will be fully 
realized before the period of the maturity of the 
Bunds, These Bunds may, at any time, he sur¬ 
rendered and ativ land oh sale claimed in lieu of 
them at the appraisement. Nunc of the lands appro¬ 
priated tor their security, can he disposed of, ex¬ 
cept on the simultaneous surrender or payment of 
Bunds to an amount ctpial to their appraisal. That 
appraisal of the two millions of acres mortgaged 
for their smutty, that is, the price under which 
thev will not he sold, and to which it is expected 
they will advance at some time previous to 1875, 
w it) via* so arranged, as soon as they are selected 
and their character known, as to produce the 
following averages, 

4»»ia»“* acres ordinary agricultural land* 

$4 _ . $1400,000 

t,jou,»ni« acres good agricultural lands $111, 12,1x10,000 
tou.tnio airrt superior agricultural lands 

Itf, ' .* 4,500,000 

toil, •*> «ti act ex town sites, mineral lauds 

$l|, ... ...... *,100,000 

j.lKWI.OItfl $J 141x1, 000 

To enable the Gmipanv to meet rhe demand for 
these lands at any time, slmrr of rhe period of the 
maturity of the Bonds, the right to anticipate their 
payment has been reserved, but only on condition 
of giving tme hundred and twenty dollars for 
every hundred so taken up. 

During the time occupied in the construction of 
the Road, flic interest on the outlay will be in- 
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eluded in its cost. Immediately on its completion, 
the Income, after paying current expenses and 
State tax, will be of course applied to this object. 
If it should not, at first, be sufficient, the earnings 
from any partial use of the road, before its entire 
completion, the whole capital stock of the Com¬ 
pany, and the entire proceeds of sales of 250,000 
acres of land set aside for this purpose, will form 
a fund that will be ample under any contingency. 

The basi^ of this enterprise is founded both on 
National and State legislation. The powers dele¬ 
gated are ample, the titles are perfect. It is of its 
merits as a public work, of its capabilities as a 
great thoroughfare, of its success as a commercial 
operation, and its consequent estimation as a 
medium of investment, that I now propose to 
make* some remarks. 

If to make two blades of grass grow where but 
one grew before, be worthy the high commenda¬ 
tion of the philosopher and patriot, it will not be 
deemed an act altogether unimportant or useless 
to the country to open to tfie approach of indus¬ 
try, millions of acres of the most fertile soil the 
sun ever shone upon, and to make available at 
once, the alluvial deposits of countless ages. An 
enterprise that will thus bring into use wealth 
heretofore buried, that will lighten the burthen, 
while it will increase the rewards of labor, that 
will add to the resources of the poor, and offer 
new and valuable investments to the rich, will 
hardly want friends, when such pretensions shall 
be established. The construction of a Rail Road 
traversing in its whole length the State of Illinois 
from Cairo, where the waters of the Mississippi 
and the Ohio meet, bearing on their surface the 
various productions of the North and the South, 
of the East and the West, to the vast mineral re¬ 
gions of Galena in the North West, and to Chi¬ 
cago, the emporium of the commerce of the great 
Lakes at the North East, will, it is believed, ac¬ 
complish these objects. Its practicability, with the 
means at the disposal of its projectors and friends, 
is an important consideration. This, it is evident, 
must mainly depend on the ultimate value of the 
work when completed, and of the effect on the 
property which forms the basis of all its financial 
operations. The value of the work may be esti¬ 
mated by the use that can be made of it, or rather 
by the extent of production to which the ability 
to use it will give birth. The sources of income 
will be found, 

1 st. In the produce of the mines and forests, for 
these furnish articles ready for use and of gen¬ 
eral consumption every where. 

2d. In the produce of the soil, which requires, 
easy and cheap transportation to induce as much 


as it does sunshine and rain, to perfect its culti¬ 
vation. 

3d. In the supplies requisite to those who may 
be engaged in occupations connected with or in¬ 
cident to the two above named branches of busi¬ 
ness. 

4th. In the movements of the same persons for 
purposes of business or pleasure. 

5th. In the transit of persons and goods between 
points beyond the limits of the State for which 
the route will afford the most convenient and ex¬ 
peditious passage. 

6th. Im transportation of mails and expresses, 
and in other miscellaneous operations. 

Having settled these points with as much pre¬ 
cision as the nature of the case admits, it will be 
easy to estimate the value of the Road as an invest¬ 
ment, and consequently as a security per se for the 
means necessary to construct it. If it cannot be 
shown that it will yield some income beyond its 
current expenses, no one will probably take the 
trouble to carry on the enterprise, and conse¬ 
quently no means will be required for its con¬ 
struction. If, therefore, these means are sought, it 
will be proof that its projectors believe it will be 
of some intrinsic value. It may be more or less, 
or they may be altogether mistaken. 

If the latter be not the case, then the property 
which they receive for carrying out the plan, must 
also be worth something. How much, will de¬ 
pend on the demand for it, and the demand will 
be proportionate to the number of persons who 
may be induced, by the prospect of success, to 
cluster about it. We come back then to the great 
question of population. In estimating what it may 
be some four or five or six years hence, in the 
region to be traversed by this or any other Road, 
we have the same lights to guide us that are always 
used by prudent men in their daily operations. . . . 

The Road to be built is restricted only to within 
seventeen miles each side of a straight line from 
the city of Cairo to the Southern terminus of the 
Illinois Canal, which line is nearly coincident with 
the third principal meridian, thence a branch by 
any convenient route to Galena. From a point in 
about the latitude of 0 3 9.30 North latitude, will 
diverge the branch to be built to Chicago. The 
Main Line to be completed in four years, the 
Branches in six. No taxes to be levied until 
the Road is completed; then in lieu of all other 
taxes the Company are to pay seven per cent, of 
the gross earnings of the Road, as already stated. 
The donated lands consist of every alternate sec¬ 
tion designated by even numbers, for six sections in 
width on each side of the Road as it may be lo¬ 
cated, or if any of these have been sold, then an 
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equal quantity may be taken from contiguous tiers 
of sections any where within fifteen miles of the 
line. 

Under this grant, the Road will be located 
through the most fertile prairies, the most valuable 
forests, and the richest mineral lands in the State; 
but these have been neglected by settlers in con¬ 
sequence of the utter impossibility of getting their 
productions to market. Until the Illinois Central 
Rail Road Company shall have selected their lands, 
the Books of the General Land Office in Washing¬ 
ton are closed against entries in this region, and 
when opened, the price is to be double that of the 
other lands. The Company are, therefore, fully 
protected. They have organized under their char¬ 
ter, all the deeds and necessary documents have 
been executed by the Governor of the State, the 
Trustees, and its own officers. The whole stock has 
been taken and twenty per cent, been paid in, in 
cash, and the same deposited with the State Treas¬ 
urer of Illinois, to be returned on completion of 
fifty miles of the Road. Robert Schuyler, Esq., of 
New York, a gentleman more conversant with and 
more largely interested in Rail Roads than any 
other person on the Western continent, has been 
chosen President, and Morris Ketchum, Esq., of 
the very wealthy and well known house of Rogers, 
Ketchum & Bement, Treasurer of the Associa¬ 
tion. R. B. Mason, Esq., of the New York and 
New Haven Rail Road, has been appointed Chief, 
and he has engaged seven resident and a large 
corps of assistant Engineers, who have proceeded 
to Illinois to locate the Road and select the donated 
lands. The system devised for procuring the means 
of building this Road by the sale of Bonds, and 
for the payment of them when or before they 
become due, is unique in its character and pro¬ 
visions. It is believed to afford not simply entire 
security for the current interest and redemption 
at maturity, but a strong probability of a great 
advance in value, in consequence of the peculiar 
conditions annexed to the sale of the property 
which forms a branch of the collateral security 
embraced in the plan. 

The length of the Road and Branches will prob¬ 
ably not be less than 670 miles, which will entitle 
the Company, as before stated, to an aggregate 
donation of 2,572,800 acres. No estimate of its 
cost has been attempted, for no particular survey 
of the whole route has yet been made. It is said 
that $15,000 per mile is the highest that any Road 
(allowing for heavy T rail,) has as yet cost in 
Illinois; $20,000 per mile would require about 
$14,000,000. It is intended to use the strictest econ¬ 
omy, consistent with the construction of a good, 
substantial Road. It is also intended to pay for 


every thing with cash. There are various reasons 
besides for believing that this Road will be built 
for comparatively little money; but as ample se¬ 
curity will be offered for any possible sum that 
may be required, it is unnecessary in this connec¬ 
tion to go into any detail on that subject. 

The Bonds will be dated April 1,1851, with Cou¬ 
pons attached, at rate of interest to be hereafter 
agreed on, not exceeding seven per cent. It is de¬ 
sirable to negotiate at once (if practicable,) for 
enough to ensure the building the Road, but to 
be paid by instalments as wanted. 

The first security for these Bonds that will be 
offered, will be the Road itself. To render this 
satisfactory, it must be shown, with a reasonable 
degree of certainty, that it will pay its current ex¬ 
penses, taxes and interest on the capital invested. 
There will be within fifteen miles of the line of 
this Road, upwards of 12,000,000 acres of land. It 
is adapted to the cultivation of any kind of grain, 
but particularly of Indian corn, of which it is said 
it produces 60-70 bushels to the acre, and to be 
inexhaustible. There are at various points on the 
Road, large quantities of bituminous coal. There is 
one field of peculiarly good quality near Danville, 
about 120 miles from Chicago, from which all the 
shore towns and steamers of Lake Michigan may 
be supplied. Another, 50 miles from Cairo, which 
may supply the demands for steamboats, both on 
the Ohio and Mississippi. A large part of Illinois, 
especially that distant from the banks of the rivers, 
is destitute of forests. Chicago is the great depot 
for the lumber of both Michigan and Wisconsin, 
and it can always be obtained here in any quanti¬ 
ties at low prices. Cairo is at the head of navigation 
for the large steamers of the Lower Mississippi, 
and the place of transshipment from them to the 
vessels of lighter draft, and vice versa, both of 
passengers and freight. Frequently the rivers above 
are impeded with ice, swollen from freshets or im¬ 
passible for want of water. The Illinois Central 
Rail Road will furnish a rapid communication 
with and through the central, most fertile and 
most healthy portions of the State. Its means of 
transportation, will be ample, uninterrupted and 
safe. It will be completed probably in four years 
from the time of its active commencement. 

One mode of increasing the population of the 
country will be the mass of laborers that must be 
introduced to build the Road. The amount paid 
to workmen alone, employed in grading, will not 
probably be less, on an average, than $6000 per 
mile. Assuming the wages at $1 per day, and thi 
road 666% miles long, we have 4,000,000 days’ 
work—or divided among four years, 1,000,000 per 
annum—and supposing 250 working days in the 
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year* we rebuke 4000 men tit be eottstinrly it 
work With the prosper of ku lonj* a job, Urge 
numbers of these wilt have their families with 
them, and thus add ar least m pet rent, to the 
number* With them will naturally tv brought 
those who look fur profit in supplying them. An 
immediate market will be intruduml for small 
farmers all along the tints who wall dear their land 
in a single year from the dnjwoal of their surplus 
produce. Threerfourths of the money expended 
in eofisrruitifig the r«nd, will remain in the rtntti- 
cry, or he remitted to Wa4iiitgton» in payment 


for Ciovemmeiif lands. Settlers wilt thus have an 
unprecedented opportunity to nuke themselves 
nor only owners of the soil, hut establish rhem- 
selves with comfort atui iiwtcjviHkiice for life* 
Hus will arrest the tkk of immigration at this 
point. If wilt lie known throughout Ftirope, as the 
spur where labor is in demand, w agew good, pay 
prompt* living dieaju ami farms paid fur front 
the profits of a single crop* fly these mum this 
strip of* thirty tittles in width, or parcel of 
Mjture miles of eottmtv, w ill soon Itmittie spurted 
with an industrious population. * • * 


I!Y HOHKR r KANt'OtT, jlh 


* , . During cite Lot frit usirs ftSimm Im la- 
bored tinder a debt, of a magmmdr atmiSmelv 
overw helming* when compared u if It her trvmtves 

at the am%nm%mwm of flu? pet sod. Site lud flint 
before her t veil gloomv ik-riitamr, If she en¬ 
deavored to ttirrf even she i»*rsr«t of Iter obbg.t ■ 
tiom 4tr would lie mnhrd under the weight of 
m intolerable taxation, tmm w Inch !nu m<*t able 
and ciifetpt hs«tg nti/ens would tuir fir*I sntu 
outer States. If die abandon? *1 tbr m dwf ,m 
of the jii tvuhihf v of as ov»» then die mmt sntfet 
ill the 4 ! i#n vnjtrmr * of dr un d Suv, of i trdtf t on 
setgirm on her tunkrupuw In timber vtvr did if 
seem pt fir protsibir t!u* her pubhe w m U oodd 
be made available toward-* die dm lurge of i!ir 
debt iiH’tirrrd f*»i fhem, M rA to 4/wctop tfir ic 
sources nt the Sra>r IVIw should an rnograw 
from ifte old world, or from dir mher Nute-., with 
1 lie broad valley of ike Mnuvapjo opro before 
him where in choice* \nkmui% -v-omr a fob 
share of these rttthimwmrtn-v In brimm'ig a 4 no 
mt A Illinois*- J fir atwwrr %\lu%h rmigiau** !mr 

jpiiift f« fill"* i|Ur»t®Nit sun hr srrfi m woV 

isiriii of Wiwmtum whmh State, wnh 4 robin 

climate ami 4 lutdn oul than Hhitmv, tuv add*-4 

in tin population nine *hm ? bctclowf iiul 

eights per nnr su tin 1 m 

iinpm-rdrilfed in the hr-mm ■ ?b,r sue hi m anv 

agrn nliutal CMiimn-nm, 

Ten nun ago Illinois i*»»usr dossn wnh d^bf, 
had tiof ostlv liof 4 nAf of liis'nud ot ^ and, or 
jtlatfk uml in opnrtoii u ;i?c.n brr bonders In? 
no fnnnddr pint bad U?n icn*' j d op m in w be, H 
site could ftnpr ?o dtiuuir.b Wf drbt, d?,o halgr her 
titfiutsf, or impute 1*4'? *4 ?, or,usonr.4 

She Ins now firr 1 ana! Th* njslls ippisnCnng 
fVrnuuL esrauntun, tm?nr. vabn? «i 4 tm 
stmsf i«ur mi ilnrlyfgr \tn whole ni«me wiTnmt 
iiirinsitig bw rate of mecii, »uk Iwmfird miks 
irfufiifimil i will pr^tt irmph of Hiiluad. in 


liigttlv protinble opmuoii, witli pinik roads %m 
great ittimbrrw juvmg ifnnlrmL large enough t© 
insure the nitk ctmwrmiion of several tliousandi 
nnles mote, Not <nlv wi, bn? she Su% beftire tier 
the ccn.imry fltii stir wdl be supplied wkti mure 
than twelve tomdird, pn!up% 1 ? uuy be safely 
vtid, lime t It an siffrni fiimdinl loitiw id liiitnavl 
in ilir m\t five m a\ unis and clutitirb are ul- 
rcnlv consfmcfed n$ c?onrv Strr |ir«wltict%, rratts-. 
pujfnt fo her boidrjs oil llirm SimbouK 
\fiifogm, liiilnin, and the 1 virtu Sum, io tltr 
wnbiurd and ibtvud If, jut dvnnf as stir was fur 
the Ur mu vr»n iirr glowtft was af about rtir 
same rate e* tfni of ,\|h \%mm t tuung less tlutt 
full is deinr 4 popnt 00 * 0 , w n!i Iter Holmuls mtd 
Iirr l,tie Ii?#t 4 rn and hr? sirnutonf^, about tine 
same as flu* of" \innun, %%nU M mtU nut thirds m 
drfisr ,4 popuhonm out titfb trite CTry erf 1 

lilt < drif Hun m bn srttnn 4 eve tv mg the w’iutlt* 
1 mi no of nt-ng .mm up thr Mum-app?, about rfir 
% 4 ?^n iinmni* slh n ?Jut of \C mount! amt town 
togrfbru h,r-r nm unit 4 Siuitilml thou 

sand son tie mth. of loot Hno&mjm-d, wholly tin 
nub drfc and o# *• oddr front rlic 
hie and lioio "be mrr, whv Took! dir not, if! 
her jrnmrM hr Ahx neoluoos, Iirr hmh% tin- 

"dioldrd and !in pchv, 4V Iirr brforr !wm isl 
v 4 tn e sndi rhr urp of 4 gun? irfirhnl, rowafcl^ 

hr) mrnci; po'emmt cm*ug hue in o to pojntlu 

?ioii # pionu md wrdrb »4 h'er American 

4 mm In n v ol S' cm 

I uni imdu id fbr df ads . wliiili lavr 

m^prdu! ?,!?r piogir o of IlliiioO doimg the bin 
Ml Sens, lb oh 00 Mrs w hou rfleu If would 
hr e4n m* Min r innno', rb« - ‘iUraiJi of ?hor sen 
note? of fim Suns ube b » n hr rmli nuchcnl 
fnmt ?br tuitlna lu; hern >*a!i as n» itford ait 
imim.mon fit e h 0 mn hr *npo ud from thr 
wboJr irm \%h*n n is nrer mAr rr|indv accr-i 
nlik. J hr two Uml dmon of (iiicajfo anrf 
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Dixon* forming the northern section of the State* 
contain together 14*1 16 square miles, or about one- 
fourth of the land in the State, Thus northern sec¬ 
tion alone is accessible from Lake Michigan, and 
of course has received the whole benefit, in com¬ 
mon with the .southeastern part of Wisconsin, of 
the lines of steamboats from Buffalo and Detroit* 
and of the travel over the Michigan Central Rail 
Road, It had by the last census, two hundred and 
fifty-five thousand, eight hundred and seventy in¬ 
habitants* or eighteen to the square mile; and is 
divided into twenty-four counties. If we take 
separately cite northern belt across the whole 
breadth of the State we shall include in thirteen 
counties, every county within fifteen miles of 
which the Chicago and Cklena Rail Road route 
passes, These thirteen counties increased about 
two hundred and eighty per cent, in the last ten 
years in the number of their inhabitants; having, 
in 1840* \h and one half to a square mile, and in 
about twenty five to the square mile. 

If we now take the belt directly south of this, 
Including the eleven counties which constitute the 
remainder id the Chicago and Dixon land dis¬ 
tricts, we dull find that these are die counties ac¬ 
cessible from the Lake through the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal. These eleven* counties increased 
in population one, tuuutml and nine per cent* in 
the last ten years, They had, in 1840, five and one- 
third inhabitants to the square mile* while in tBp», 
they had a fraction over eleven to the square mile, 
The remaining seventy dive counties or the State 
having no convenient access from the Last for 
emigrant's, and to the eastern markets for produce, 
have increased fiftv awn and a half per cent, in 
ten years; and while in 1840 they had nine and a 
half* inhabitants to the square mile, or fifty per 
cent, more than the not them section, in tBfo* they 
had but fourteen ami a half to the square mile, or 
little more than half the average density of the 
thirteen northern routines^ 

The twenty four counties, therefore, of the 
Chicago and Dixon land districts of Illinois ex¬ 
hibit, and enable us to measure the influence of 
Lake Michigan in opening a cheap highway to the 
wtxf territory upon its Western borders, l his to* 
crease of two hum!red and four per cent, in the 
population of an area larger than the States of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island 00 
gethcr, has occurred doting ten years, when the 
extraordinary and unprecedented prosperity of 
those Atlantic States, whence emigration to the 
West has been generally derived, kept at home 
on the seaboard a population of about seven Inin* 
tired thousand persons, who must otherwise, at 
the rate at which popufaftoit advanced in those 


States during the next preceding decade of years, 
have become inhabitants of the Mississippi Valley, 
and for the most part, of the northern part of the 
Valley. This increase of two hundred and four 
per cent, has occurred in the accessible section of 
Illinois, in ten years of financial embarrassment 
and State bankruptcy, most repelling to immigrant 
settlers; and to know how far these circumstances 
have depressed the growth of Northern Illinois, 
let us cross the border line into Wisconsin, and 
measure there the effect of the Lake, as a great 
avenue* upon the portion of Wisconsin open to its 
influence, . . . 

The State debt of Illinois has ceased to cause 
alarm. It is obvious that the taxes provided for in 
the Constitution of the State, levied on her rapidly 
increasing property, would soon be sufficient to 
meet her liabilities. But it is certain that the open¬ 
ing of her great system of Railroads will acceler¬ 
ate the increased valuation of her property by 
many millions annually* while her share of the 
gross revenue of rite Central Road will enable her 
soon after that road is opened, to begin rapidly to 
extinguish her debt. This obstacle being no longer 
formidable, the central and southern parts of Illi¬ 
nois are now ready for the full development of 
their natural advantages. The remainder of the 
State, with a warmer climate than that which 
already trebles its numbers in ten years, lessening 
the expense of shelter, fuel and clothing, has also 
a soil tillable with less labor, and yielding larger 
harvests, and, underlying many thousand miles of 
its area, one of the largest coal beds in the world, 
not too far from the surface, and in many pares 
of excellent quality. I say nothing of the meralic 
minerals of Northwestern or Southern Illinois, 
nut because I undervalue them, bur because I can¬ 
not extend tins communication ro do justice to 
their merits; and because in land for agricultural 
purposes alone, Illinois has wealth enough for an 
empire. Open a vent for her products, and her 
central and southern lands will be sought for as 
eagerly as those have been which already open on 
Lake Michigan. Difficult of access as are most of 
her lands, now remaining unsold, they are still 
sought for in much larger quantities than those 
of anv other new State. ‘The public land sold in 
the seven Northwestern States during the year 
ending June mth, xK$o, before the projection of 
the Central Rail Road began to influence sales in 
Illinois, was distributed as follows: 

Sales of land in the seven Northwestern States for 
the year ending June 50th, 1B50, according to 
the Report of the Secretary of the Interior, of 
the jrd of December, 1H50. 
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Ohio,. 34,677.15 acres. 

Indiana. 120,998.93 “ 

Illinois... 275,119.48 “ 

Michigan,. 48,675.04 M 

Wisconsin,..,. 162,098.87 “ 

Iowa, .. 112,832.75 “ 

Missouri, .. 227,000.89 “ 

981,403.11 “ 

... The tract through which the Illinois Cen¬ 
tral Rail Road is to pass is mostly'destitute of 
cities and towns, but tlte.se must he built up at in¬ 
tervals, along the new channels of intercourse 
which we are about to open, as Chicago, Mil- 
waukie, and so many other centres of distribution 
and exchange have Iteen already tin the Lake and 
on the rivers. As the population grows denser 
wealth will accumulate, not in the same propor¬ 
tion to population certainly as ar the head-quarters 
of American railroads,—the State of Massachu¬ 
setts, whose st ealth has doubled in the last ten 
t ears,—hut rapidly enough to improve constantly 
the circumstances of the inhabitants, and of course 
to raise the value of the land in a greater ratio 
than rhe increase of numbers. I say it is not to he 
expected that individual wealth should accumulate 
as rapidly in Illinois as it has done for the last ten 
tears in Massachusetts; the last ten years having 
been precisely the period of the greatest prosper¬ 
ity and most rapid progress that Massachusetts has 
ever known. Vet in tltat portion of Illinois most 
easily accessible from Lake Michigan, and on the 
line of the Railroad to Galena, not only has popu¬ 
lation quadrupled in the last ten years, hut the 
wealth was six times as great in 1849 as it was nine 
years before; so that rhe shares of cite individual 
inhabitants increased faster than even in Massa¬ 
chusetts, where profits are annually re invested 
from the accumulated capital of more than two 
hundred years. 

In Massachusetts rhe valuation of 18411 was a 
little less than three hundred millions of dollars, 
or more than four hundred dollars per head. In 
1830 it was a little less than sis hundred millions, 
or a fraction above sis hundred dollars per head; 
so that each man’s share had increased fifty per 
rent, in ten years, a prosperity not unenviable. In 
the thirteen northern counties of Illinois, the ag¬ 
gregate wealtli which in 1840 was $3,630,040 had 
risen to $21,942,239 in 1H49, or from $77.23 per 
head to $134.27 per head The sittte rate of in¬ 
crease per heat! would make each individual's 
share exceed two lumdml and sixty dollars in 
i860; ami tf we suppose the population of these 
counties to increase only two*thirds in the next 
ten years, about three fumdred thousand inhab¬ 


itants would possess about seventy-eight millions 
of dollars worth of property. I his amount- gives 
$16.91 per acre for the whole area of these thir¬ 
teen counties, ami if we allow rhe land to consti¬ 
tute two-thirds of the valuation, which is much 
less than its true proportion, ir gives more than ten 
dollars per acre as the price of land. 

The experience of Illinois shows, therefore, thar 
as her population becomes more dense, their 
wealth has increased in a ratio quite sufficient far 
the purpose of the present examination. Is there 
any reason to fear that her lands will offer fewer 
inducements to emigrants in future, or that less 
success will attend those who occupy them? It is 
obvious thar rite answer to this question depends 
much on determining whether the produce of 
these lands can he profitably taken to market, and 
w hether the world furnishes markets sufficient to 
take off rhe immense surplus they are to yield. 

Corn was carried during the'summer from m 
point several miles above the mouth of the Illi¬ 
nois river down to the Illinois, thence up that 
river to the canal, thence to Chicago, and thence 
to New York, and there sold at a profit. Corn wav 
not low in Illinois !.v,r smuttier, hut in New York 
it was considerably lower tfutt the average of the 
last four years. Com w ill go to market cheaper 
from rhe lands m the Danville district, on the line 
of the Chicago branch of the Central Road, than 
from the point of shipment on the Mississippi first 
referred to. Corn is so cheap ami bulky that all 
other agricultural produce mav lie carried much 
further tin dtr tlriilt'iatf u it hour um gri*4t ;nt acidi* 
tioti to its price. VII produce for which a market 
can he found at the seaboard w ill bear the cost of 
transportation from Illinois. 

Nor need we be alarmed at the vast amounts of 
produce which these unsettled tracts are capable 
of yielding. I he Nmrhwea never received so 
great an acerv.ion to its population in any equal 
period as in the last five year ., the emigration from 
foreign countries, mo t of which passes to the 
northwest, having risen to 299/00 in 1849, and 
to 315,333 in tH<„, instead of h-v, than fifty thou¬ 
sand a year as n was torurerh. Vet with the* un¬ 
paralleled increase of laborer, cultivating the 
richest soil of the world, w oh the new avenues to 
market that have l«en opened during that rime, 
all pouring to the seaboard the surplus of a suc¬ 
cession of bountiful harvests, m quantities unheard 
of before, ami at mmh lower heights that! be¬ 
fore, the supply has not kepi pace with tlu* de¬ 
mand, as is shown hv the fact that agricultural 
products, almost without ever prion, have home 
much higher pin es during the last four years than 
during the four next prec eding, 
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Stimulated hy this rise of pricey the exports of 
the last four years exceeded those of tne four 
years previous in vegetable food and the prod¬ 
ucts of animats alone* hy about one hundred mil¬ 
lions of dollars in the total 

The animal products exported 
from 1841 m 1846* inclusive* 
were valued ar...,, — ...... f *4*1 $3*331 

And the vegetable food at ,*.**. * 47,^5,458 

Making an aggregate of*,..*..., 471,488,769 

Bur during flic period from 1847 
fti inclusive* the exports of 
animal produces were about 
doubled* and amounted no ,* #47,U4/>$f 

Ilir vriinaliir food was more than 
doubted* bring, t M*?m»7$8 

1171,07^*9* 

Subtract amount ttt previous four 

years* . 71*488,760 

100086,614 

Hu* export ** of rbe Sooth increase also* which 
is an important element in the prosperity of the 
Northwest, fiisi* because the South, while her pc* 
collar staples are profitable, wilt not compete in 

foreign matIrrs witli luge supplies of food, which 
she timid cauls I'nttttsli if her indusirv were do 

retard ?o tint olifrtt* sreond, because the South, 
in yeats ot ponprrom* export of her staples coin 

mines vast qiumous of .\otfliwrstrrn products, 
which she iinifltf otherwise % 4nr at home, The ex¬ 
port of’ her titter clnrf ankles were* 

• 

1841 to t H |A 1847 10 1841). 

Totfon, 

tobacco, , iMamb»|t4 10448,4*8 

liter* 07 tM*H/tp; 

% Sui^^ii !u/f 481*801 

• 

Mut at! fhfvr products* I with those of the North 
and floor of the Smith, if tftrv ate exported m 
gtrafir ipummes than lummh at Itighet prices* 
would be tnptiird and cuioiimrd abroad iff quail ■ 
wte, soli itiotr i.iptdh ittufwsnl tf they were ah 
forded at Sown junrs than front 1841 to 184k, is 
almost too obvious to hr syfrd, and yet it is 
rtjsiaih olnI*ms flat the ptiers ought he teduced 
roiisnlrl ibk hr low tin nr of the homer period to 
the 1 mcaumi, and \n Sc .or 4 tom li larger re 
niniirmiam than Scdote 141 the hands of the orig¬ 
inal ptodin er. firs r *4 tltr sav mg of so large 
a parr of the addornn nude to the cost of the 
MUtk 111 the rvprnsr of tfattspotcation. The in* 
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creased power of consumption of the inhabitants 
of Great Britain is also well ascertained, and seems 
from the latest returns to be steadily advancing. 

The demand for Northwestern products for ex¬ 
portation, is, however, far from being the only 
dependence of the producer. The home demand 
increases, and must continue to increase, in a ratio 
even greater than the foreign demand. As the 
country grows richer, a larger proportion of its 
population is withdrawn from agricultural pur¬ 
suits, to be employed in manufactures and mining, 
and in rhe management of internal exchanges and 
transportation, and foreign navigation and com¬ 
merce. All these persons, ceasing to grow their 
own food, and consuming freely, since, taken as a 
whole, they have ample means to purchase, create 
a continually expanding demand, which for the 
last five years at least, has not been overtaken by 
the supply. This progress in this country is far 
beyond that of any other parr of the world, in the 
rapidity with which it proceeds, . . . 

To recapitulate, I have shown that our lands lie 
along the natural route of the greatest thorough¬ 
fare on the continent, that connecting the North¬ 
east atul the Basin of the lakes with the Southwest 
and Gulf of Mexico, and thence with the coast of 
the Pacific; that the land between the Middle 
States and Illinois is taken up; that the younger 
States have a vast surface of land which is inac¬ 
cessible; that the small portion which is accessible 
is settled already more densely than Illinois; that 
Illinois, notwithstanding her embarrassments, has 
sedd more land and added greater numbers to her 
population than any other State of the Northwest; 
that this is what should be expected from the fer¬ 
tility of her soil; that where Iter land is open to 
easy access the increase in numbers and wealth is 
amazing and almost incredible; and that the dis¬ 
tricts through which our road runs are only wait¬ 
ing for in avenue to market to advance at the same 
rate, I have shown our exports of the products of 
the Northwest increasing from seventy-one mil¬ 
lions to one hundred and seventy-one millkpis of 
dollars in value in four years; while such is the 
increase of population not agricultural, from in¬ 
creased manufactures, navigation, commerce, and 
city life, that together with the demand for ex¬ 
port, they have caused the prices of all Northwest¬ 
ern products to rule higher, in spite of the vastly 
augmented number of producers, 

I have shown that the settler in Illinois may ob¬ 
tain much more of all that he wishes to buy for a 
given amount of hk produce, ami for some of the 
most important articles at least twice as much as 
fie could do live or six years ago. Consequently 
inducements to settlers are stronger now than 
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ever; and when we find emigration proceeding ar 
a rate which will add five or six millions to the 
population in ten years, we inquire to what sec¬ 
tion of the country will these emigrants be drawn, 
and find no reason why Illinois should not, as she 
has done for several years past, receive a larger 
number than any other State. 

Calculating her increase of population at rates 
far below what our data will justify, we find it 
reaches a density which has never failed to give to 
land a value much higher than is fully adequate 
to discharge the whole amount of the bonds to be 


predicated on our land, in less than half the cl,me 
they have to run. ‘The remaining half 0 f tliac 
period is certainly a sufficient time to be allowed 
for all possible contingencies of war, pestilence, or 
other disturbances of the ordinary current 11 of 
events. 

I consider then that any estimate which shall 
give ro the lands belonging to the Company an 
average value of from "ten to twelve dollars am 
acre to be reached in twelve or fourteen years 
from this date, is amply sustained by the facts 
presented in this communication. 


BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 


In 184(5, by the vote of the electors of New 
York State, delegates to a new Constitutional 
Convention assembled at Albany from June 1 
to September 10. They wrote a new frame of 
government which was, in harmony with the 
times, a liberal one. Among its more important 
achievements were the abolition of copyhold 
land tenure and the inclusion of a general 
business incorporation law. The first secured 
the extension of freehold tenure in the state. 
The second, by limiting the liability of in¬ 
vestors in corporations, opened the doors to 
new venture capital in all types of business en¬ 
terprises. The Banking Law of 1838 had estab¬ 
lished the so-called “free hanking’’ system in 
New York. Now, all business corporations, 
particularly those engaged in manufacturing, 
were to he “free" in the sense that they did not 
require special legislative charters. Both pro¬ 
visions in the new constitution were hotly de¬ 
bated. That which had to do with rhe etui of 
copyhold tenures was bitterly contested be¬ 
cause the old feudal hangovers had a long his¬ 
tory in New York. The background of rhis 
struggle requires sketching in order to make 
the debate before the Convention intelligible. 

A lavish land policy- Dutch, British, and 
American had put large areas of New York 
into tlte possession of land companies or great 
landowners, The Van Rensselaers, for example, 
owned a tract twenty-four by forry-cight 
miles along the Hudson; the Livingstons were 
almost as well endowed; while much of Scho¬ 
harie, Delaware, Montgomery, and Greene 


Counties was owned by foreign land companies 
or their American successors. 

The land companies, for the most part, sold 
their tracts on deferred payments spread over 
a long period of time. Some of the owners of 
the older patents, notably Stephen Van Rens¬ 
selaer, did not sell land htir leased it in perpetu¬ 
ity, subject to payments in money, kind, and 
services, as welt as an alienation fine of one 
year’s rent if the grantee should transfer his 
holding. Cutler this tenure, the landlord hail 
the right of distraint anti reentry if the condi¬ 
tions were not met: a man who failed to render 
the agreed payment might he ejected, not 
merely subject to the sale of his gootls. All this, 
of course, was similar to copyhold tenure, 
much more common in Lngland fhan in 
America. 

The post-Revolutionary generation resented 
such survivals of feudalism sufficiently to force 
the New York State Legislature to appoint an 
investigating commission. In 1H11, that com¬ 
mission declared the “leasehold'’ tenures ob¬ 
jectionable; the right of distraint should be 
ended and similar grams should he forbidden 
in rite future. No action was taken, however, 
ami rents ran on, piling up arrearages in hard 
times, for Stephen Van Rensselaer w as not r< »o 
pressing a landlord. I hen, in iK it;, rhe “old 
Rammn’’ died, leaving the manor to he divided 
between his two sons and the accumulated ar¬ 
rears of rent as a fund to pay his debts. T he 
tenants appointed representatives ro make 
rerms with the heirs. Huy refused to deal wit h 
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che tenants and insisted on the payment of the 
arrears. 

The summer following, writs of ejectment 
were pur into the hands of the sheriif of Albany 
County. The tenants refused to permit service 
of the writs; resisted the sheriffs posse; and 
were served warrants for contempt. The in¬ 
tervention of a legislative commission in 1840, 
seeking a compromise, met with no success. 

Disorder continued and spread from Albany 
to Columbia County. At the same time, the 
tenants and their advocates formed an antirent 
organization to make their grievances known 
to the public. While this was sending me¬ 
morials to the legislature, “Indians” in sheep¬ 
skin masks and calico dominoes were resisting 
sheriffs’ attempts to serve writs for distraint. 
In 1844, the sheriff of Columbia County was 
assaulted anti two people were killed in the en¬ 
suing riot. An antirent political meeting was 
rattled and one* of its leaders arrested, tried, and 
finally sentenced to life imprisonment. 

Neither that example nor legislative provi¬ 
sion for the arrest of “disguised persons” ended 
the disorder. Lawlessness spread from Albany 
and Columbia to Delaware County, where the 
transfer of the controlling interest in the land 
companies to new owners caused fear that ex¬ 
cessive premiums would he exacted for the re¬ 
newal of the dd'crml payment privilege. In 
May, 1 «4C, a particularly efficient under-sheriff 
was kidnapped, and in*the following August, 
when fighting broke out at an enforced sale 
on a Columbia County farm, he was killed. 


Delaware County was declared to be in a state 
of insurrection; the militia was called out; and 
the county jail was crowded with prisoners. 
At the trials in September, 28 persons were 
convicted of riot, 15 of unlawful assembly, and 
2 of murder. 

Parallel with the attempt to use riot as a po¬ 
litical weapon, the people of the affected coun¬ 
ties had established a newspaper, petitioned the 
legislature, held political meetings, and demon¬ 
strated their strength at the polls. Their influ¬ 
ence seemed considerable enough to make con¬ 
servative men wish to postpone the meeting 
of a convention to revise the state constitu¬ 
tion. 

The voters of the state decided in favor of 
a Constitutional Convention in 1846, however, 
and tlu* antirent forces made a strong effort to 
have rhe new constitution declare against the 
validity of the landlords’ titles; as they had tried 
to persuade the legislature into having those 
titles contested in the courts. The debate and 
constitutional provisions cited show how far 
they were successful. Although copyhold ten¬ 
ure was ended by the Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion of 1846, the courts continued to be busy 
with suits and countersuits arising out of the 
problem until death and speculation joined to 
make a final settlement of the “old Patroon’s” 
estate. 

The passages here reprinted arc from The 
Debates ami Vroceedings in the New York 
State Convention for the Revision of the Con¬ 
stitution (Albany, 1846). 


The New York State Comtitutloml Convention of 1846 


f„ CtU’.AIION iW BcMNIvSX CutteoiUttONS 

Tit*; (Jonvtnhon resumed the consideration of 

the report of committee No, 17, on incorpora¬ 
tions other than municipal and hanking. 

The 1 st section was read as follows: 
t} 1. Special 1 aws creating incorporations or as¬ 
sociations, or granting 01 them exclusive priv¬ 
ileges, shall not l»e passed, But the Legislature may 
jwx general laws by which any persons may be¬ 
come incorporated, on complying with the pro- 
visions to he contained in such laws* And all Cor¬ 


porations shall he subject to such general laws as 
the Legislature may, from time to rime enact, not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this constitu¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Loomis opened rhe discussion with some 
historical allusions, showing the necessity of cor¬ 
porations, and their existence for a long period 
in this and other countries. The question was, if 
thev were necessary, how they should he regu¬ 
lated so as to produce all necessary good and pre¬ 
vent unjust inequalities? He briefly alluded to the 
various applications made to the legislature to oh- 
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tain charters* and said all this might be accom¬ 
plished by a general act. He enumerated a large 
class of companies* whose object was not to pro¬ 
duce profit to the company, and which might be 
formed in that wav**—Mr. L. briefly glanced over 
the several provisions of the article* explaining* as 
he went along* the objects intended* and the evils 
to be guarded against—and urging that whilst it 
would relieve the legislature of a great deal of la¬ 
bor and loss of time* it would give to the com¬ 
munity all the advantages of corporations, pro¬ 
tect them against their excesses, and do away with 
all exclusive privileges and special grants. 

Mr. PtmtNs asked if it was designed to pass 
a general law to fix the rate of tolls on railroads* 
for some companies with but little traffic could not 
afford to charge rates as low as some others with 
much traffic. 

Mr. Loomis said it was not proposed to make 
any such provisions. 

Mr, Xicou, moved to amend by inserting in 
the fourth line after the word “incorporated” the 
following* “or he emitted to any of the privileges 
of incorporations;** and in the fifth line after the 
word “corporations” the words “or associations,” 
Hr offered the amendment to give the legislature 
power to pass laws for the organization of soci¬ 
eties that dal not desire all the powers of an incur* 
potation* which could twit tie done by this article 
ns it stands. 

^ Air. Loowtx said the sixth section amply pro¬ 
vided for all that the gentleman desired, * 

Mr. Su ota, said the word “incorporation” 
had a definite meaning* am! he was satisfied his 
amendment was necessary to meet the difficulty 
and set the matter at rest* so as to give societies 
ami associations the privileges to become quasi in¬ 
corporations, 

Mr, l a him is thought no difficulty worn! arise 
by requiring them all to become corporations, 

Mr, Y\s Sk i*tH»MtovrN thought there was much 
force in the position taken by the gentleman from 
New York, 

Mr, Towns* no having made a few observations* 

Mr, Loomis withdrew his opposition to the 

amendments, 

Air. Mnrnn thought the article would include 
municipal corporations. Was such the intention 

of the cotiifftmer 5 

Mr. Loomis said that was not the intention 
of the committee, ami he therefore suggested an 
addition of the words “other than municipal cor 
piifiCioiivT if the getnkmutt from Kings thought 

proper to move that amendments 
Air, Alt npm said he should not* as he desired to 

include them. 


Air. Simmons thought further amendments 
were neeesasrv, 'the word “private” might with 
propriety be introduced* for public corporations, 
of cities, villages* &e.* should not thus be restricted* 
and only by act of the legislature. In England, 
banking companies were not called incorpora¬ 
tions—they were designated “joint stock com¬ 
panies,” 'the constitution should nor be stuffed 
full of provisions either* in relation to elymosy- 
nary institutions. 

Air. Siif.pawi doubted the propriety of mak¬ 
ing the amendment suggested by the* gentleman 
from Essex. It would deprive cities and villages 
which were qmsi corporations* of privileges which 
were necessary and now enjoy ed* and would de¬ 
stroy remedies for injuries arising out of a dis¬ 
regard of their responsibilities, 

Air, Summons did not press his amendment* 
Air, Van SetiooNHovi s asked if under this 
article the legislature could nut pass a gen¬ 
eral law for the construction of bridges and high¬ 
ways? If so he was opposed to it* inasmuch as it 
would give power to obstruct risers and streams 
in every direction* He moved the following 
amendment to obviate this objection* to come in 
after the word “corporations” in the fth line;— 
“Except as municipal corporations, and except 
corporations or associations for the const ruction 
of bridges* aqueducts or viaducts over the navi¬ 
gable streams or public highways ot the state.” 

Air, TowmNscM* thought ample provision was 
made for this in a subsequent section. 

^ Air. Van S<ihh»miwin thought that did not 
give sufficient security, ff they could build a 
bridge, he cared not what the “terms and condi¬ 
tions” were, i le alluded to flu* attempt made to 
build a bridge at Albany across the Hudson, 

Air, biow # proposed to amend by inserting 
after the word “creating” in the first line* the 
words “manufacturing or banking” and after the 
word “incorporated” in the 4th line* the words 
“for banking or manufacturing purposes,” He 
said the evil was not in meoiporanng literary or 
charitable institutions* but such as were established 
for private gain. He pointed at the mischievous 
effect this section would have upon charitable* 
benevolent, religious* and immitipal corporations, 
Air, AIaiivin said the gentleman from Erie 
had spoken ftk views on rhn subject. Hr objected 
fo any general provision which would enable com¬ 
panies to spring up without rite supervision of the 
sovereign power. For sears hr iud been opposed 
tci corporations of a cwfMttt class, and had hem 
disposed to watch with a jealous eu% every ap¬ 
plication for exclusive privilege* of any kimfl Hut 
notwithstanding this* he confessed he looked upon 
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this section with a great deal of alarm. He pointed 
out the evils that would result from it. The gentle¬ 
man from Troy had pointed out one evil. A gen¬ 
eral law to build bridges over creeks or rivers, 
would authorize the building a bridge over the 
Hudson at Albany on the same terms, as over the 
Allegany river or any creek in the state. Now were 
we prepared to allow this? Should not the sov¬ 
ereign nave the right to review each application 
as it' came up? The amendment of the gentleman 
from Erie obviated this objection, The principle 
might, without danger, be applied to banking and 
manufacturing corporations; but he apprehended 
that the state might hereafter he completely muter 
the control of these corporations. They would 
be found in the legislature, in the lobbies, and 
mgry where* controlling the action of govern¬ 
ment, 

Mr. Simmons alluded to the general act un¬ 
der which religious and medical societies and 
manufacturing companies were now established, 
lit* thought the state should have an eye upon 
the establishment and location id these corpora¬ 
tions, to pan cut them from aetjuiring vested 
rights anti then delving the authority of the state 
government, protected as they would be by the 
constitution of the Hinted States, 

Mr, Loomis thought all the objections which 
tutd been raised were answered on the face of the 
article if’ gentlemen hail only given it due consid¬ 
eration, There were no special powers or priv¬ 
ileges conferred by it. The aim of the committee 
was to prevent artificial corporations from having 
or exercising higher rights or powers than those 
possessed bv natural persons, If an individual 
could have ’no right to erect a bridge between 
here and C irmthush, over the Hudson river^to 
frighten the people of Troy, then a corporation 
could not do so. Mr- Stow had said that there 
were no complaints against other corporations 
than those for banking and manufacturing com* 
panics. But bv turning to the Session Laws, he 
found in the index of one volume more than 100 
laws for the incorporation of companies, of winch 
but four or five were banking associations, the rest 
being such general associations as might be incor¬ 
porated by general law, Religions societies were 
incorporated in great numbers, There, were at 
least io,ooo incorporations over the state, all mut¬ 
ing protection ami security under general laws. 
It might, however, he well to amend so as to ex- 
elude* municipal corporations from ns prove- 

M< Mr/ Monws offered as a substitute for the 

ist section, as follows; t t . 

i. Laws creating corporations shall not m 
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passed, except for municipal purposes, and for 
the construction of such works and for the per¬ 
formance of such business as necessarily require 
sovereign prerogative powers, rights and priv¬ 
ileges. The legislature may pass general laws un¬ 
der which associations may be formed for business, 
religious and charitable purposes. 

Mr. M. explained his purpose in offering this 
amendment, 

Mr. Rhoades pointed out the impractica¬ 
bility of the substitute in question. Under it, the 
sovereign power could not be called into exercise, 
until it had been ascertained that it was absolutely 
necessary. For instance, take the case of the New 
York and F.rie Rail Road Company. The power 
of the state to take land could not be called into 
exercise until the experiment had been tried along 
the whole line, and it had been ascertained that the 
lands could not be bought of the individuals 
owing them.—Mr. R. pointed out other difficulties 
in the wav of the adoption of such a rule. 

Mr. Bascom was inclined to think that if we 
were to adopt any proposition on this subject, in 
the Convention, the section just offered was the 
nearest right of any that had been submitted. Mr. 

B. pointed out the distinctions which must be 
drawn between different kind of corporations— 
where ihev were necessary and wheie not. He 
doubted whether we should be justified in facing 
the length of this amendment. But believing it far 
preferable to the original section, he should vote 
for it. 

Mr. Mi uehy opposed rhe substitute. 

Mr, Rosskm. said there were some in this 
Convention termed “Barnburners, but he did not 
be lieu* there were many who were disposed to 
burn all the bams in one‘fire. 1 le hoped we should 
not sanction any such wholesale proposition as 
this, but that we should go rationally to work upon 
the plan submitted by‘the gentleman from Suf¬ 
folk, , itii 

Mr, Simmons briefly continued the debate. 

Mr. Mounts said his object was to prevent the 
establishment of the same kind of society here 
which had been described as existing in other 
counties. I le did not wish to see women and chil¬ 
dren carrying baskets for rite emolument of those 
who did not'labor, or children from an early age 
trudging off to factories to mil from early day to 
nitdu fall for the good of others.--I his in (meat 
Britain did exist; and the system might in some 
measure be traced to the law of primogeniture. 
He proceeded to shew that what primogeniture 
did on the other side of the Atlantic, corporations 

would do here, . 

Mr. Simmons said in his neighborhood, me 
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corporations did not make so much profit as indi¬ 
viduals in their employment. 

Mr. Slow controverted Mr. Morris’ position 
that corporations were detrimental to equality. He 
said they tended to elevate and not to depress the 
poor: the}' enabled men of moderate means to 
compete with the rich. I le referred to the city of 
Cincinnati, the largest manufacturing city in the 
union, where the largest part of the stock was 
owned by the manual laborers. I le also spoke of 
the railroad stockholders in Massachusetts for the 
same purpose. Unless small means were united, no¬ 
body but the very rich could enter into certain 
enterprises. It was therefore a misapprehension to 
suppose that corporations were the same in effect 
as the law of primogeniture. . . . 

Mr. Uhimis remarked that the state of his 
health had prevented his l«ing present yester¬ 
day, when this section was adopted; and perhaps 
the objections which presented themselves to his 
mind, on the consideration he had been able to 
give the subject, might Ik* removed, hut to him 
they seemed insurmountable. The article on the 
subject of hanking, as reported by the chaiffftan, 
and as adopted by the Convention,* seemed ttt con¬ 
template a system of free banking, that is, it pro¬ 
posed to allow all persons to embark in the 
business of banking, by complying with certain 
provisions and regulations to i>e established by 
iaw;~ 4 t contemplated no exclusive privilege to 
t»c granted to certain favored individuals by spe¬ 
cial act of the legislature, but proposed that all 
men should have equal privileges of incorporating 
themselves, and carrying on this business under 
such general regulations and restrictions as should 
t*c applicable to all alike. The article as reporred, 
and as adopted, did not propose to define these 
regulations and restrictions in the Constitution. 
What these should lie was a question upon which 
we might differ very essentially, and was a mat¬ 
ter proper to be left to the legislature to settle. 
1'hey might prohibit the issuing of hills as money, 
unless the bank should have specie in its vaults to 
an equal amount, and by rhat means make all paper 
money actually represent an equal amount of spe¬ 
cie for irs redemption at all times. In such case 
pqier money would he at a small premium.—This 
to him seemed practicable and desirable, yet it was 
an opinion merely, and might nor he found ro be 
advantageous on trial. He apprehended that it 
would not be adopted at present, whatever might 
be its future success. He understood rhe views of 
the distinguished chairman of the committee (Mr. 
Csmhkminu) ro favor free trade in hanking, 
under general regulations. In this he fully con¬ 
curred; but to him it seemed inconsistent with 


such views to limit by positive enactment the ex¬ 
tent of that business. If every man and association 
of men vvere at liberty to embark in the business, 
and to issue bills under such securities and regula¬ 
tions as the law shall deem adequate and safe, he 
did not see that we could, with propriety, say that 
the aggregate amount of business should not ex¬ 
ceed a certain fixed sum. We proposed also to 
allow persons to incorporate themselves for other 
purposes: for instance, for the manufacture of 
cotton goods. Would it be consistent or proper 
to pass a law limiting the number of yards of cloth 
w-hich should he made by them? Inis seemed to 
him precisely analogous. Under such a free sys¬ 
tem, properly regulated as to the securities re¬ 
quired, hanking, like other business, might, and 
ought to be left to accommodate itself to the busi¬ 
ness and the capital of the country. If the securities, 
required should be specie in the vaults of the bank 
for all the paper issued as money, dollar for dol¬ 
lar, he believed no one would apprehend an excess 
of paper money, ami there would he no more ne¬ 
cessity for a restriction on the aggregate of issues 
than there would he to prevent too great an 
amount of gold ami silver. Lite amount of paper 
issues would necessarily depend, as the amount of 
specie now did, on the business and wealth of the 
country. Again, it seemed to him impracticable— 
how was each particular bank to ascertain whether 
the aggregate amount of circulation by all rhe 
hanks in the state, at any time, was up to the aggre¬ 
gate limitation in the law, in order to know 
whether or nor it might lawfully issue more hills? 
Should rhe legislature parcel out"at rhe commence¬ 
ment of each vear the aggregate amount of issues 
among all rhe banks then existing 5 It could not in 
that way secure the object, because institutions 
might arise during the year, and if more bills were 
wanted the number of hanks would multiply ro 
tneer the demand, I bis fixing the amount each 
year, and apportioning among the several banks, 
was ro hint the only conceivable mode of even 
approximating to ah aggregate limitation. The 
result of this would he to invite the united power 
of all rhe hanks each year to make common assault 
upon the legislature to increase the amount of 
hank issues. Such, to his mind, would be the worst 
of all imaginable systems, I le was unable to see 
or to devise any suitable testraints upon the over 
issues of paper currency, consistent with equal 
privileges to all alike to embark in the business, 
other than to fix the privilege of issuing paper as 
money, under such regulations as to make it nr* 
object of gain to any bank. And he could see tut 
mode of securing rhis object, other than requiring 
* sjwtcte basis to the full extent of the paper sub- 
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stituted for if. This would necessarily make paper 
money command a premium, and would secure a 
currency whose aggregate amount would be regu¬ 
lated by rite demands of trade, the prices of prop¬ 
erty, and the wealth of the country. He was, for 
these reasons, opposed to the section as adopted, 
and hoped it would be reconsidered. 

[The article of the Constitution affecting busi¬ 
ness corporations, as finally adopted, follows. | 

article vtu 

Section x* Corporations may be formed under 
general laws; but shall not be created by special 
act, except for municipal purposes, and in cases 
wherein the judgment of the Legislature, the ob¬ 
jects of the corporation cannot be attained under 
general laws. All general laws and special acts 
passed pursuant to this section, may be altered 
from time to time or repealed. 

Section i. Dues from corporations shall be se¬ 
cured by such individual liability of the corpora¬ 
tors and* tuber means as may be prescribed by law. 
Section $. ‘The term corporations as used in 
this article, shall be construed to mclude all as¬ 
sociations and joint-stock companies having any 
of the powers or privileges of corporations not 
possessed by individuals or partnerships, And all 
corporations shall have the right tit sue and shall 
be subject to be sued in all courts in like cases as 
natural persons. 

Section 4, The legislature, shall have no power 
to pass sinv act granting any special charter for 
hanking purposes; but 'corporations or associa¬ 
tions may be formed for such purposes under gen¬ 
eral laws. 

Section *. The Legislature shall have no power 
to pass anv law sancnomn|| in any mannei, directly 
or indirectly, the sus|K*nsion of specie payments, 
by any person, association of corporation issuing 
bank notes of any description. 

Section 4 'Lite Legislature shall provide by law 
for the registry of all bills or notes, issued or put 
in circulation as money, and shall retjuire ample 
security for the redemption of the same in specie. 

Section 7. The stockholders in every corpora¬ 
tion and joint-stoclc association for banking pur* 
poses, issuing bank notes or any kind of paper 
credits to circulate as money, after the hrst day 
of January, one thousand eight hundred ami fifty, 
shall be Individually responsible to the amount 
of their respective snare or shares of stock in any 
such corporation or association, for all its debts 
and liabilities of every kind, contracted after the 
said first day of January, one thousand eight hum 
dred and fifty. 
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Section 8 . In case of the insolvency of any bank 
or banking association, the bill-holders thereof 
shall be entitled to preference in payment, over 
all other creditors or such bank or association. 

Section 9. It shall be the duty of the Legisla¬ 
ture to provide for the organization of cities and 
incorporated villages, and to restrict their power 
of taxation, assessment, borrowing*money, con¬ 
tracting debts and loaning their credit, so as to 
prevent abuses in assessments, and in contracting 
debt by such municipal corporations. 

2, Abolition ok Copyhold Lani> Tenures 

The Convention resumed the consideration of 
the article in relation to estates in land, the ques¬ 
tion being on the first section, as follows: 

§ i All* feudal tenures of every description, with 
all their incidents are abolished 

§ x No lease or grant of agricultural land for a 
longer period than ten years, hereafter made, in 
which shall be reserved any rent or service of any 
kind, shall be valid 

§ p All covenants or conditions in any grant of 
land whereby the right of the grantee to alien is in 
anv manner "restrained, and all fines, quarter sales, 
and other charges upon alienation reserved, in 
every grant of land hereafter to be made, shall be 
vend. 

Mr. Simmons moved to add to the section, 
as follows: 

“Saving, however, all rents and services certain, 
which at any time heretofore have been lawfully 

created or reserved/’ 

Mr. S. moved also as a second section, the fol¬ 
lowing; 3 i,i 

“All lands within this state are declared to be 
allodial, so that, subject only to the liability to 
escheat, the entire and absolute property is vested 
in the owners according to the nature of their re¬ 
spective estates” 

Mr. S. remarked that what he proposed to add 
was already in the revised statutes, and should be 
in the constitution as declaratory of the true char¬ 
acter of the tenure of estates in land. 

Mr. Harris had no objection to the amend¬ 
ments. They did no^ change the effect of the sec¬ 
tion, in anv wav. It would divest the landlord of 
no vested rights, if he had any. If would, however, 
strip these tenures of certain incidents—such as 
fealty, and the right of distress, which were derog¬ 
atory to freemen, . , 

Mr, Simmons said the revisors thought it 
necessary to make rheso reservations, after the 
broad language of the section as it stood. 

Mr. Hunt asked if this right of distress was 
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not just as much a vested right as the rents them¬ 
selves? 

^ Mr. Simmons said the supreme court had de¬ 
cided that a certain number of these incidents that 
used to he matter of right by common law, had 
become obsolete—such as fealty. One of these 
rights was that a man might heat his wife with a 
rod not biggef than the judged thumb. As to the 
right of distress Mr. S* said this would not abolish 
it as a remedy. But that was a matter which did 
not come up here. 

Mr. IIattain said he must set the gentleman 
right on this point. Distress was the incident un¬ 
der the feudal system, by which and rent fealty 
were extorted. So far, he desired to abolish this 
incident of the tenure. The statutory remedy by 
distress had been already abolished. 

Mr. KimmAns said the gentleman and he did 
not differ at all. All of us desired to abolish this 
tomfoolery, 

Mr. Simmons* amendment to the first section 
was adopted. 

The question recurred on the section as 
amended, 

Mr, Rruou's said he should like to hear of 
what possible use these provisions could be to 
those who complained of the present state of 
things? We had here, in the revised statutes, the 
very thing which it was proposed to put into the 
constitution. It was a subject purely or legislation. 
There was no danger that the legislature would 
even interfere to give landlords any broader rights 
than they now hud. He doubted" the propriety, 
at this lute stage of the session, of bringing for¬ 
ward these propositions, the effect of which it was 
difficult to understand -especially if they changed 
the law in any respect—and if hot, there was no 
occasion for them. 

Mr, Simmons replied that there was some¬ 
thing in the very name of feudal tenures, and 
just in proportion as it meant everything or noth¬ 
ing, ami was understood by nobody. Certainly 
there could be no harm in changing the name— 
in abolishing feudal tenures in the constitution—ax 
had been already done, he granted, by statute. If, 
however, he thought it would make any real, sub¬ 
stantial difference in preexisting property, he 
would go ax far as the gentleman front Dutchess 
to protect them. It would put an end to even the 
mime of a thing that had its influence on the 
character of a people. He could tell a man from a 
feudal region by the very expression of his counte¬ 
nance, If this system of tenancy, moderate as it 
was, and well vested as he granted the rights of 
the landlord were, was general all over the state, 
he predicted there would be a revolution as quick 


as that which took place under Charles II. Surely 
there could he no harm, he repeated, in declar¬ 
ing the tenures of all land in this state, to be 
allodial not feudal, saving all rights* 

Mr. Jordan said the amendment could dci 
no harm, and it might do good* The abolition 
of feudal tenures, and the impossibility of creating 
them hereafter, was desirable. And as they were 
abolished by statute, so ought they to be abolished 
by constitution—that could not* lie altered m a. 
statute could every year. When the subsequent 
sections came up, the friends of them would en¬ 
deavor to defend them, if opposed. 

Mr, Ruamrs said if feudal tenures were nut 
already abolished by statute, and if they had 
not been for the last sixteen years, without the 
slightest possibility of their ever being restored* 
he should not object to putting this clause in the 
constitution, so as to prevent their restoration* 
But he had no more fears of a restoration of feu¬ 
dal tenures in this Mate, than of an attempt on 
the part of the legislature to establish a monarchy 
here. And It it led these occupants under leaser 
to believe char their condition wax changed from 
what it had been heretofore, it would be an injury 
to them to put it in the constitution. He confesses! 
he made no objection to this first section, partly* 
because he thought he saw in the other section 
very serious grounds of objection, and that the 
same reasoning would apply to all If it was proper 
to make such legal provisions as these it was 
proper that it should not be done bv a constitu¬ 
tional provision, hut in such a way that, if found 
inconvenient, as it would be, and if all parties 
should exclaim against if, as they would -it might 
he changed* But the great objection to the fntNt: 
section was that it changed no right, altered no 
law, secured no privilege and no immunity, and 
only made that irrevocable* which was now non it- 
tially revocable, but which the legislature prob¬ 
ably never would revoke* One of the unities by* 
which the evils complained of would be gradually 
worn away and removed, wax in the abolition of 
primogeniture, and in the mtrure of our law of cl«?- 
scents* It would be much more conducive to the 
interests of these tenants to make that a part of 
the constitution—bir r lie re was more probability- 
of a change there than in other respects. I |<* 
repeated that his objection to this provision was 
that it was useless, and that if ir would have mty 
effect, k was not perceived or sent tty any body*. 
If it could operate m reconcile the complainant* 
to’the present state of things, he w ould vote four 
it; bur it could not, unless they misconceived it* 
operation. Bur they would nor care any thing 
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about it. It was utterly and positively useless. And 
hence, he would not vote for it. 

Mr. Van Schoonhoven wished to have this 
question fixed beyond the power of the legis¬ 
lature to alter it. It was a principle which should 
be as distinctly asserted in our fundamental 
law as any other which had been placed there. 
The people interested looked for some relief in 
regard to these tenures—for though they had 
been abolished by law, they might be revived by 
law. And gentlemen were mistaken if they sup¬ 
posed that feudalism had no advocates among us. 
It had been openly advocated by a writer (he 
would not say a popular writer) of great eminence 
and reputation. He trusted the section would re¬ 
ceive the unanimous vote of this body. 

Mr. Nicoli, thought it would be more seemly 
that this proposition should be in a negative form. 
To say that “all feudal tenures are abolished,” 
when it is known that they had been abolished 
for fifteen years, appeared to him but a little short 
of stultification. Better say “no feudal tenure shall 
hereafter be established.” 

Mr. Harris did not suppose the adoption of 
this section would affect any man’s rights, nor, if 
it was not adopted, that the statute would be re¬ 
pealed, and the feudal system re-established. His 
only object in desiring its adoption was to obtain 
for this body and the people a formal prohibition 
of this system, and to secure against it the moral 
influence of such a declaration, that the system 
was not congenial with our institutions, and ought 
to be utterly eradicated from among us. 

Mr. Simmons moved to insert “hereby de¬ 
clared to be” before “abolished.” 

Mr. Jordan confessed that he participated in 
the feeling which pervaded this whole region, 
and he might say in the feeling that pervaded 
the whole state, that it was inconsistent with the 
spirit and genius of bur institutions, that men 
should hold their farms on which they were to 
sweat and toil, subject to the superior dominion 
of a lord, who for the mere pride of being their 
lord, and not for any pecuniary interest growing 
out of this relation, had determined to hold on to 
his dominion over this property. So far as these 
tenures could be brought into disrepute and yet 
preserve the faith of the state, and individual and 
private rights, it should be done. And the tenants 
under these leases—than whom a more honest 
and respectable body of men existed no where— 
neither desired nor expected any violation of pri¬ 
vate rights. This should be done, and done now, 
by a fixed rule in the constitution. The principle 
that these tenures should be abolished, beyond 
the possibility of being revived again, ought to be 
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insisted on here; and we ought not to turn this 
tenantry away with the declaration that they 
never would be revived again. If it would have no 
other effect than to gratify the tenantry, who, in 
the true spirit of freemen desired to see these ten¬ 
ures discountenanced, with all their incidents, and 
if we could do that without doing harm to any 
body, or interfering with any man’s rights, we 
ought to do it. So if it should induce the landlord, 
under this expression of the Convention and the 
people, to part with the fee of the land, on just 
and equitable terms; we should have done much to 
alleviate the condition of those who felt degraded 
and oppressed by these tenures. Mr. J. alluded to 
the terms of some of these leases—among them 
these—“you shall not entertain a stranger in your 
house over 24 hours without giving notice to the 
landlord in writing.” “You shall build a barn on 
the premises within one year, shingled with straw, 
and floored in a particular manner.” “You shall 
set out 200 apple trees, and when one of them is 
destroyed you shall immediately replace it,” be it 
in summer or winter. “You shall pay so much 
towards supporting such minister of the gospel as 
the landlord shall provide to cure the souls of his 
tenantry.” “You shall go to my mill,” &c., &c., and 
“for any violation of these conditions you shall 
forfeit your title.” 

Mr., Simmons said these conditions were obso¬ 
lete in effect. 

Mr. Jordan: No, sir. 

Mr. Simmons: —They are void. 

Mr. Jordan: No, not void. He could turn to 
a case in Johnson where Gov. Lewis recovered 
back a farm for a violation of one of these con¬ 
ditions. But he admitted that they could not be 
enforced here, for public opinion would frown 
down the attempt. He trusted there would be 
found enough of the spirit of freedom here to put 
this clause in the constitution. 

Mr. Bergen moved the previous question and 
there was a second. 

The first section as amended was agreed to, as 
follows—ayes 84, nays 12. 

The second section proposed by Mr. Simmons 
came up next. 

Mr. Kirkland said there might be no danger 
in this; but he asked whether there would be the 
slightest use in it? 

Mr. Simmons said it made the whole thing 
harmonious—and there could be no harm in de¬ 
claring what the tenures of property should be. 
Indeed, there was a propriety in it, independent 
of any of the is?ns of the day. 

Mr. Ruggles said he should vote for this sec¬ 
tion to show that the intention in adopting the 
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former section itttl this wjs to transfer them from 
the statute to the constitution, and nothing else. 
The section w as adopted. 

The second section (now the trdi was read. 

}lt forbids the leasing t»f agricultural lands tor 
a longer period titan to years.) 

Mr, Uttm moved to strike out “for a longer 
period titan ten ve.trs." l ost. 

Mr. Ntt ttot vs'moved to strike out the section. 
Mr. Stow moved to amend it by striking out 
“ten” and urn-mug “twenty one." so that infants 
estates may he leased during their entire mummy. 

HhsVAs St tM*"*uovt n moved a reconsideration. 

Mr. Smmuns thought we had better be con- 
rent wit!* the two sections already adopted.™ I he 
rest was all legislation, and should not lie in the 

Mr. 11 vittus said he should feel obliged to 
vote against the section, because of the amend- 
ment adopted with so much haste upon the mo¬ 
tion of the gentleman from l tie. If tite proprteutrs 
of the lands, w how leases ate about tailing m, 
should he allowed to release for the term of 
tvvetitv one veils, it would answer their purpose 
about'av weil as the present system.--He should 
have prch tied five years. 

Mr, 1 U ssi 11 voted against the amendment, 
hut he should vou- foi the section, hoping, upon 
a tecoiiMdeiatiott on Monday, to restore it to us 
ongiu.il foim. 

Mr, Uvisuc. thought the argument of the gen¬ 
tleman from l rie should have no influence upon 
this question, w hu ll affected the interests of thou¬ 
sands of the people m this vicinity. while them 
would he few in.tames where infants would lie 
mimed In the provision. 

Mr. Hkimivu moved to invert after years 
the wool., 'ot natural life of the grantee. I he 
right to depose of one**, itrnpmv during ones 

IHVt! |tff% % 4'» *1 I'tpilf %% Iticll Vb iiwliriwtlkt *11141 

which he would not divest himself of or others. 

Mr. Ifttows said he voted against the first 
wi non, hn au r u abolished what had been abut 
ished lot *4V»«TJt ve its, and of which there vvas no 
moie pro'.pet t of a tevival than there was of the 
revival of a belief in witchcraft, 

Mr, V vs S. itousituv! v That may revive. 

Mr, Bi'ows '.ml if ought in that section of the 
state ".vhrie th*".e qur.nons originated; but not 
in anv intelligent se* ttott of the country.”*--Now* 
Itr voted .warn *f the fir a section, not because he 
was imfiiriidlv *o the principle, but because he 
retarded :t as a perfect piece of humbug through¬ 
out, J he <r« ond section hr voted for. because they 
belonged together. But we were now called upon 


to abridge an important right, to deprive him 
(Mr. B) from leasing his property beyond ten 
years, if he had an opportunity. It was’ in direct 
opposition to the great principle which had ani¬ 
mated all the people of this country, that of the 
free right of alienation of property. It was « 
project which no man in his senses, but for the 
complaints in this Antirent, would for a moment 
think of. It could do no benefit to any person, 
and might work the greatest injury to every part 
of the state, lie admitted that these people had 
great ground of complaint. I le should be willing 
that the state should contribute to relieve them, 
but it was a mockery to tell them you had done 
them good, when you prohibited people in all other 
sections of rhe state front leasing their property 
beyond ten years. No such provision could get 
his vote. 

Mr. Ci.vtn thought the term "humbug,” which 
the gettrleman applied to the proposition which 
had Wen adapted, would belong to himself 
when he asserted, after his remarks upon this 
proposition, that he was in favor of granting anv 
kind of relief to the tenants on these manors, and 
that he was strongly enlisted in their favor- He 
went on to show that these twenty one year lenses 
were much worse than leases for life; for after the 
tenant had spent years in its improvement, he 
would he subject ro an ejectment. 

Mr. WvuHHtutv continued the debate, in 
opposition to any taw which recognized two 
classes in society. 

Mr, Nuot.t, said there were lands in rhe etern¬ 
ity of New-York and other large dries, which 
were rented for agricultural purposes for a hmg 
term, ami in view of their being wanted hereaf ter 
for eitv purpoww. These lands must remain un¬ 
productive under such a restriction as this. Hr 
would amend the section as it stood, by limiting 
in provisions ro ;t ccrttUit tjitantity* wiy twenty 
arrr\* f« mm tlu*w particular cases. 

Mr* WtutPf^ attributed the superior agftmk- 
rural condition of Western New York in a great 
clttiffw to rite fact that that action was free fctiiii 
the curse of anv* of the incidents of feudal tenure, 
and that the western farmer was lord of the soil he 
cultivated. As a question of political economy. >t 
was well worth cotistticfatiou nor only time r ticw 
terms should exist, but that the free alietmiem of 
property should hr encouraged, by prolulmiutw 
of long leases. Even in England, it had been pro 
nosed ro parliament, by a commission, to pruhriu* 
leases beyoftil at ytiiars. I tc went on at untie Ieri|ft4, 
in iifgtTiho tint* propriety of nuking these* tem 
charges redeemable after a certain period. _ 

Mr. I-ooMts sustained the section, as m hat 
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mony with the true policy of our government, 
which was to favor the free alienation of property, 
and to discourage the accumulation and perpetua¬ 
tion of large estates in particular families. He 
was in favor also of a shorter term than 21 years, 
and of an extension of the principle to city prop¬ 
erty as well as agricultural lands. 

Mr. Harris said in reply to Mr. Brown, that 
this was not the first time that it had been his for¬ 
tune to have his motives impugned in the manner 
in which the gentleman from Orange had seen fit 
to do so to-day. Demagogueism had been im¬ 
puted to him before- 

Mr. Brown did not accuse the gentleman of 
that. 

Mr. Harris said he was the author of this 

proposition, and if the gentleman's remarks had 
anv point, they referred'to him. 

Mr, Brown said if the gentleman would take 
it be it so, I le disclaimed it however. 

Mr. Harris left the matter to those who heard 
the gentleman, and went on to contend for the 
principle of the section, as involving a great prin¬ 
ciple of political economy, that was founded in 
right itself, and worthy of a place in the consti¬ 
tution. He contended that there should be no 
more restrictions placed upon the alienation of 
real estate than upon personal estate. Property was 
improved by passing from hand to hand. When a 
man owned the land he cultivated, he would find 
it to his interest to add to its wealth. This induce¬ 
ment was not found where these long leases ex¬ 
isted, and the lands were consequently indiffer¬ 
ently improved. 

Mr, Kirkland followed on the same side of 
the question. He believed that these tenures 
were disastrous to agriculture and the best in¬ 
terests of the Stare. They also tended to degrade 
the character of the tenants, litis was an opinion 
which he had formed long before anti-rentism 
was thought of. He would not for any human in¬ 
ducement violate the rights of a single individual; 
but he believed rhat the interests of the state would 
he advanced, and the character of humanity ele¬ 
vated in flie instance of hundreds, without the 
slightest injury to any one, bv the adoption of 
some principle which should induce the landlords 
to part with their lands to those who occupied 
and tilted them. He proposed to amend by insert¬ 
ing “ten" in place of “twenty-one," and inserting 
a clause providing for the case of infant’s es¬ 
tates, 

Mr, I lor cm an opposed the section, at some 

length* . 

Mr, Brown in reply to Mr. Harris, said that 
in characterizing this proposition as humbug, and 
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as unworthy of any man, he alluded not to the 
gentleman from Albany, but to the action of this 
Convention. He went on to say, that there were 
no people in any portion of the state who felt 
more acutely the hardships of these tenants upon 
the manors, than his own constituents; and if there 
was any mode, short of the abrogation of the great 
principles upon which the government was 
founded, by which they might be believed, they 
would be ready to adopt it. But in his opinion 
there was no such mode. 

Mr. Harris moved to strike out “twenty-one" 
and insert “twelve." Agreed to, ayes 46, nays 35. 

The section, as amended, was agreed to. Ayes 
46, nays 33. 

Mr. Clyde’s speech in favor of the section was 
as follows: 

Sir, many of my immediate constituents and 
thousands of others in our state, groaning under 
the chains forged by this blistering system, are 
looking to this convention for some relief. They 
ask fori nothing that is wrong—they ask you to 
violate no just contract—to destroy no vested 
rights. They ask you to engraft upon the con¬ 
stitution of your state the proposition now before 
us, which will prevent this curse in future, and 
will be the means of wearing out and destroying 
in time the present existing evil. Shall this down 
trodden and oppressed people ask in vain? It ap¬ 
pears to me that every man who loves his country 
and desires the peace and prosperity of the state— 
who is a republican in principle and practice as 
well as in name, will rejoice to see the proposition 
before us adopted. 

Mr. President, I will not detain the convention 
with any detailed account of the peculiar griev¬ 
ances or a portion of my constituents and those 
of the adjacent counties, for I am admonished 
that the time allowed me to speak has very nearly 
expired—many of them I have alluded to already, 
and I presume the convention is in some degree 
familiar with them all. I would not, however, 
have gentlemen on this floor fall into the mistake 
of fancying the abuses I would guard against, 
merely local and temporary subjects of excite¬ 
ment—an excitement which a few more months 
will efface, without applying the proper remedy. 
Much, very much, growing out or the excitement 
of the past is to be deeply regretted and deplored, 
and none regret and deplore it more than the great 
mass of tenants—they have never encouraged the 
violation of law and order—they have never 
asked or wished for any thing wrong or unjust— 
they are honest and industrious, and feel a deep 
interest in the prosperity of the state, and all they 
have ever asked or wished for is just and equal 
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laws and equal rights. I know, sir, that by some 
who are directly or indirectly interested, they are 
charged with every thing that is wrong—and I 
also as well know, that their motives have been 
impugned—their principles have been misrepre¬ 
sented, and they have been most grossly slandered 
and libelled. But, thank Heaven, a brighter day 
begins to dawn, the wrongs of the down trodden 
and oppressed, and the principles for which they 
contend are better understood, and the enlight¬ 
ened and patriotic every where sympathize with 
them, and are ready to come to their relief. 

Sir, I have endeavored to show that the evils 
I combat, either are or may be experienced any 
where—that time or circumstances may precipi¬ 
tate their development, but that their origin must 
be traced to that unwise policy which parcels out 
the earth to a favored few, and permits that few 
to bind down the many during their lives by the 
chains of leasehold servitude. So long as this sys¬ 
tem shall continue, there will be in our land luxury 
and pride, balanced by want and degradation, 
with a constant tendancy to the increase of them 
all. I hold it to be one of the most important duties 
of this convention to provide efficient safeguards 
against the aggravation and effectual remedies for 
the existence of the evils I have only had time to 
glance at. Give us some assurance that our chil¬ 
dren shall be permitted to eat the bread produced 
by their honest toil, and not be compelled to labor 
two days in the week for themselves and four for 
him who rents them the right to barely subsist 
upon the earth. 

Sir, I will not detain the convention with any 
argument in favor especially of the proposition 
now before us, for after the kindness already ex¬ 
tended to me, I cannot consent at this late hour 
of the session, to' trespass farther upon its patience 
—but if adopted, as I hope it may be, no one, I 
think, can fail to perceive at first glance that* it 
would secure effectually against this unwise sys¬ 
tem in future, and that under it the existing evil 
must eventually melt away. 


And now, sir, permit me to ask, if the peace 
and quiet of our stare—the great interest of agri¬ 
culture—the virtue and intelligence of the sover¬ 
eigns of the state where all power rests—the Im¬ 
provement of society—the wrongs and sufferings 
of the oppressed—and the safety and enduring 
prosperity of our state—do not all demand from us 
the remedy proposed against this uncertain, cor¬ 
rupting, debasing, degrading and slavish system of 
„ land tenures? 

Let us then extend the broad shield of consti¬ 
tutional protection, and thus show to the op¬ 
pressed and down trodden of earth, that we sym¬ 
pathize with them, and in the true spirit of patriot¬ 
ism and philanthropy come to their relief* and 
the relief of the whole agricultural interests of the 
state. 

I am thankful, sir, that my ancestors were 
among the hardy sons of coil——that my early edu¬ 
cation and habits of life were formed under such 
influences, and that they who are their bread in 

the sweat of their faces ever taught me to look 
upon agricultural pursuits as among *he most hon¬ 
orable occupations of life. Partially to these in¬ 
fluences, among others, no doubt, do I owe my 
sympathy for those of my constituents whose 
wrongs i have attempted to represent. 

And now, sir, after mingling as I have done for 
months with some of the most talemed, patriotic, 
and independent men of our state, anti witnessing 
as 1 have done their persevering and untiring ef¬ 
forts to frame a constitution worthy of themselves 
and the people they represent, I can return to the 
quiet of my home with the full mmeioumess of 
having honestly and faithfully, according to the 
bes{ of my poor abilities, discharged my duty to 
my constituents, and can behold in the new con¬ 
stitution which we shall have framed the provi¬ 
sions which are now sought to be engrafted upon 
it, the days of my retirement will he the happiest of 
my life, and to have contributed in an numhle 
degree to the consummation of tins object, as 
much honor as I shall ever desire. 


THE SOUTH, THE WEST, AND NEW YORK 


At the end of the forties, Southern interest in 
economic, questions was expressed not only by 
the holding of commercial conventions, but 
also by the publication of De Bow's Review , 
the New Orleans counterpart of Hunt's Mer¬ 
chants' Magazine. Its fourfder, James Dunwood 
Brownson De Bow (1820-18(57), had contrived 
to earn his way through college before he read 


for the bar and became editor of the Southern 
Quarterly Review. Interest in projects for 
Southern economic: independence turned him 
from literature and he decided to establish a 
commercial review. 

New Orleans would be more hospirahlc to 
such a project than the declining port of 
Charleston, De Bow concluded and, accord- 
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ingly, he carried his plan southward. After two 
years of struggle, he found a patron to aid him 
in keeping the review in print and by 1849 De 
Bow's was a success. Its prestige brought its 
editor appointment as superintendent of the 
Seventh Census, the chair of economics at the 
new University of Louisiana, and the post of 
chairman of the Knoxville Commercial Con¬ 
vention of 1857. 

The Review's account of the Chicago Con¬ 
vention of 1847 (the first selection printed 
here) illustrates the growth 0/ antagonism be¬ 
tween sections which had long supported each 
other s political demands. While the South was 
drawing into itself and thwarting the passage 
of rivers and harbors bills in Congress, the 
West was beginning to urge federal support 
for internal improvements. That division was 
to grow during the next decade, for, though 
De Bow himself was in favor of federal aid to 
internal improvements, most of the politicians 
who shared his opinions were opposed to any 
general program. The rivalry between Chicago 
and St. Louis for the prize of the eastern'ter¬ 
minus of a Pacific railroad was one of the fac¬ 
tors delaying the execution of plans for such 
a road. 

Intersectional links bound East as well as 
West to the Southern interest. Particularly 
close were the economic ties between New 
York City and the cotton-growing region. 
Merchants’ enterprise had made New York the 
center of the cotton trade as early as 1815-20. 
For years, cotton was landed there on its way 
to Liverpool instead of proceeding directly 
eastward. New York firms thus obtained the 
foreign exchange with which to buy goods 
abroad and became the source of supply for 
Southern markets. Even when cotton itself be¬ 
gan to be shipped directly from Southern 
ports, New York capital was invested in the 
vessels, many of which were built in her yards, 
while New York banks furnished the financial 
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accommodations and New York merchants 
still supplied the bulk of Southern purchas¬ 
ers. 

The group interested in furthering South¬ 
ern economic independence resented the posi¬ 
tion of New York in the marketing of South¬ 
ern cotton and the supplying of Southern 
needs. Establishing a direct trade with Europe 
was one of the most frequently repeated de¬ 
mands at the Southern Commercial Conven¬ 
tions which met during the forties and fifties 
to express their dissatisfaction with the govern¬ 
ment’s economic policy. 

The second and third articles from De Bow's 
Review show New York’s dominance in the so- 
called Cotton Triangle and the efforts made by 
Southerners to persuade their merchants to deal 
at home. New York merchants feared the re¬ 
sults of Southern resentment. They had op¬ 
posed the earliest attempt at rousing abolition 
sentiment in New York; they had supported 
compromise in 1850; and when the attempt to 
turn Kansas into a slave state had created op¬ 
position even among Democrats in 1852, New 
York merchants had held a mass meeting for 
• party unity. In the uneasy days of the presi¬ 
dential campaign of i860, New York* mer¬ 
chants and bankers had joined to force an anti- 
Lincoln coalition. Not until a combination of 
Southern threats, Western purchases, and the 
effects of a break in the stock market had com¬ 
bined to cause a revulsion in opinion, did such 
figures as the Astors finally admit the force of 
Republican claims to conservatism and urge 
support of Lincoln rather than the coalition. 
New York valued its Southern trade, but it 
had a home and Western trade as well; and 
the profits to be gained from industrial expan¬ 
sion through a Republican victory seemed a 
balance for possible losses in the South. 

The first and second articles reprinted here 
are from the Review for September, 1847; the 
third is from the Review for July, i860. 
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Articles from de bow’s review 


i. The Chicago and Memphis Conventions 

The call which was made upon the Southern and 
Western States in the autumn of 1845, was re¬ 
sponded to with great unanimity in the assem¬ 
blage of the Memphis Convention. We attended 
that Convention as a delegate and in the capacity 
of one of its Secretaries. . . . 

The Chicago Convention was the natural 
and inevitable consequence of the Memphis, 
and we so predicted long ago. The doctrines and 
principles of the latter, while they harmonized 
. with the views of many portions of the Union, 
did not command the sentiments of a majority of 
the West or of the Union. Discussed and doubted 
in some sections as extending too wide the domain 
of action, they were condemned in others as al¬ 
together restrictive and suicidal to the interests of 
the West. 

The Memphis Convention sought to conciliate 
all parties, and agree on some practical plan of 
action—a compromise , if necessary—which could 
meet the general approval and hearty co-operation 
of all sections, as the very best which, under the 
circumstances, could be secured; the Chicago 
Convention, on the contrary, denounces this as 
impracticable and injurious, and in no respect ade¬ 
quate to meet the requisition and necessities of the 
North-west and the Lakes. It comes out boldly, 
cuts the Gordian knot, and declares openly for a 
system of internal improvement upon western 
lakes and rivers , co-extensive with all the require¬ 
ments of their rapidly increasing commerce. 

The Chicago Convention is said to have orig¬ 
inated in a casual meeting of Western men at 
Rathburn’s Hotel, in New York. The Convention 
assembled on tjae fifth of July, and embraced, it 
is estimated, several thousand delegates. We be¬ 
lieve no exact return of them has yet been fur¬ 
nished, and are rather disposed to question the 
number though in such a wonderful region as 
the North-west, nothing is impossible. The dele¬ 
gates were from Maine, Massachusetts, New 
York, Indiana, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, Kentucky, Georgia, 
and Florida. The temporary Chairman was Jos. l! 
Barton, of Buffalo. 

A number of letters were read. Mr. Webster 
heartily concurred with the Convention; Silas 
Wright, of New York, adopts the harbor feature, 
but hesitates upon the rivers—some are clearly 
within the Constitution, others not—no general 


rule can be devised; Mr. Benton first proposed 
a canal from the Mississippi to the lakes by gov¬ 
ernment, and was the u flrst to propose to include 
the upper Mississippi and Missouri within the cir¬ 
cle of internal improvement by the government” 

no arbitrary rule can be made for improvement 
(a dash at Mr. Calhoun); Mr. Van Buren is, of 
course, ambiguous; circumstances will put it out 
of Mr. Cass’s power to be present; Mr. Clay is 
heartily with the Convention. 

An executive committee, consisting of two 
from each State was appointed to collect all nec¬ 
essary statistics, and to memorialize Congress 
upon the subject of the resolutions. The Hon. Ab¬ 
bot Lawrence is the chairman. 

The following propositions, prepared by the 
Hon. John C. Spencer, of New York, were 
adopted by the Convention: 

“1. That the Constitution of the United States 
was framed by practical men, for practical pur¬ 
poses, declared in the preamble—‘to provide for 
the common defense, to promote the general wel¬ 
fare, and to secure the blessings of liberty;’ and 
was mainly designed to create a government, 
whose functions should be adequate to the pro¬ 
tection of the commcn interests of all the States, 
Of of two or more of them, which could not be 
maintained by the action of the separate States. 
That in strict accordance with this object, the 
revenues derived from commerce were surren¬ 
dered to the General Government, with the ex¬ 
press understanding that they should be applied 
to ^ the promotion of those common interests. 

‘‘2. That among these common interests and 
objects, were 1st, Foreign commerce, to the regu¬ 
lation of which, the powers of the States, sever¬ 
ally, were confessedly inadequate; and 2d, internal 
trade and navigation, wherever the concurrence 
of two or more States was necessary to its prose¬ 
cution, or where the expense of its maintenance 
should be equitably borne by two or more States, 
and where, of course, those States must neces¬ 
sarily have a voice in its regulation; and hence 
resulted the constitutional grant of power to Con¬ 
gress, ‘to regulate commerce with foreign na¬ 
tions, and among the States.’ 

3. That being thus possessed both of the means 
and of the power, which were denied to the States 
respectively. Congress became obligated by every 
consideration of good faith and common' justice, 
to cherish and increase both the kinds of com¬ 
merce thus committed to its care, by expanding 
and extending the means of conducting them, and 
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of affording them all those facilities, and that 
protection which the States individually would 
have afforded, had the revenues and authority 
been left to them. 

4* That this obligation has ever been recog¬ 
nized from the foundation of the government, and 
has been fulfilled partially, by erecting light¬ 
houses, building piers for harbors,* break-waters 
and sea walls, removing obstructions in rivers, and 
providing other facilities for the commerce car¬ 
ried on from the ports on the Atlantic coast; and 
the same obligations have been fulfilled to a much 
less extent, in providing similar facilities for ‘com¬ 
merce among the States;’ and that the principle 
has been most emphatically acknowledged to em¬ 
brace the western lakes and rivers, by appropri¬ 
ations for numerous lighthouses upon them, which 
appropriations have never been questioned in 
Congress, as wanting in constitutional authority. 

“5. That thus, by a series of acts which have re¬ 
ceived the sanction of the people of the United 
States, and of every department of the Federal 
Government, under all administrations, the com¬ 
mon understanding of the intent and objects of 
the framers of the Constitution, in granting to 
Congress the power to regulate commerce, has 
been confirmed by the people, and this under¬ 
standing has become as much a part of that instru- * 
ment, as any one of its most explicit provisions. 

“6. That the power ‘to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the States, and with the 
Indian tribes,’ is, on its face, so palpably applicable 
in its whole extent, to each of the subjects enu¬ 
merated equally, and in the same manner, as to 
render any attempt to make it more explicit, idle 
and futile; and that those who admit the rightful 
application of the power to foreign commerce by 
facilitating and protecting its operations, by im¬ 
proving harbors, and clearing out navigable rivers, 
cannot consistently deny that it authorizes sim¬ 
ilar facilities to ‘commerce among the States.’ 

“7. That ‘foreign commerce’ itself is depend¬ 
ent upon internal trade, for the distribution of its 
freights, and for the means of paying for them; 
so that whatever improves the one, advances the 
other; and they are so inseparable,' that they 
should be regarded as one. That an export from the 
American shore to a British port in Canada, is as 
much foreign commerce as if it had been carried 
directly to Liverpool; and that an exportation to 
Liverpool neither gains nor loses any of the char¬ 
acteristics of foreign commerce, by the direct¬ 
ness or circuity of the route, whether it passes 
through a custom-house on the British side of the 
St. Lawrence, or descend through that river and 
its connecting canals to the ocean, or whether it 


passes along the artificial communications and nat¬ 
ural streams of any of the States to the Atlantic. 

“8. That the General Government, by extend¬ 
ing its jurisdiction over the lakes and navigable 
rivers, subjecting them to the same laws which 
prevail on the ocean, and on its bays and ports, 
not only for the purpose of revenue, but to give 
security to life and property, by the regulation of 
steamboats, has precluded itself from denying that 
jurisdiction for any other legitimate regulation of 
commerce. If it has power to control and restrain, 
it must have power to protect, assist, and facili¬ 
tate; and if it denies the jurisdiction in the one 
mode of action, it must renounce it in the other. 

“9. That in consequence of the peculiar dan¬ 
gers of the navigation of the lakes, arising from 
the want of harbors for shelter, and of the West¬ 
ern rivers, from snags and other obstructions, 
there are no parts of the United States more em¬ 
phatically demanding the prompt and continued 
care of the government, to diminish those dangers, 
and to protect the property and life exposed to 
them; and that any one who can regard provisions 
for those purposes as sectional, local, and not na¬ 
tional, must be wanting in information as to the 
extent of the commerce carried on upon those 
lakes and rivers, and of the amount of teeming 
population occupied or interested in that naviga¬ 
tion. 

“10. That having regard to relative population, 
and to the extent of commerce, the appropriations 
heretofore made for the interior rivers and lakes, 
and the streams connecting them with the ocean, 
have rot been in a just and fair proportion to 
those made for the benefit of the ports, harbors, 
and navigable rivers of the Atlantic ports; and 
that the time has arrived, when this injustice 
should be corrected in the only mode in which 
it can be done, by the united, determined, and per¬ 
severing efforts of those whose rights have been 
overlooked. 

“11. That independent of this right to protec¬ 
tion of ‘commerce among the States,’ the right 
of ‘common defense’ guarantied by the Constitu¬ 
tion, entitles those citizens inhabiting the coun¬ 
try bordering upon the interior lakes and rivers, 
to such safe and convenient harbors „as may afford 
shelter to a navy, whenever it shall be rendered 
necessary by hostilities with our neighbors; and 
that the construction of such harbors cannot 
safely be delayed to the time which will demand 
their immediate use. 

“12. That the argument most commonly urged 
against appropriations to protect ‘commerce 
among the States,’ and to defend the inhabitants 
of the frontiers, that they invite sectional com- 
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binations to insure success to many unworthy ob- ky i n his stork nf t, j- , ,, 

jects, is founded on a practical distrust of the it^necessarv m , ..” lercllandlse > should consider 

republican principles of our government, and of which wodd betrav^the ° n a b ° X 

the canuniv nf i4ia _*.___ 1 , wouia Detray the fact that his stock of 
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~r-- vx uur guvcxinFient, ana or 

the capacity of the people to select competent and 
honest representatives. That it may be urged with 
equal force against legislation upon any other 
subject involving various and extensive interests. 
That a just appreciation of the rights and interests 
of all our fellow-citizens, in every quarter of the 
Union, disclaiming selfish and local purposes, will 
lead intelligent representatives to such a distribu- 
tion of the means in the treasury, upon a system 
of moderation and ultimate equality, as will in 
time meet the most urgent wants of all, and pre¬ 
vent those jealousies and suspicions which threaten 
the most serious dangers to our confederacy. 

. I 3 * That we are utterly incapable of perceiv¬ 

ing the difference between a harbor for shelter 
and a harbor for commerce, and suppose that a 
mole or pier which will afford safe anchorage and 
protection to a vessel against a storm, must nec¬ 
essarily improve such harbor, and adapt it to com- 
mercial purpose. • 

‘14. That the revenues derived from imports 
on foreign goods belong to all the people; and the 
public lands being the common heritage of all our 
citizens, so long as all these resources continue 
the imposition of any special burden on any por- - 
tion of the people, to obtain the means of accom¬ 
plishing objects equally within the duty and the 
competency of the General Government, would 
De unjust and oppressive. 

iy. That we disavow all and every attempt to 
connect the cause of internal trade and of ‘com- 
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uic xact tnat ms stock of 

New vlk n T* “ Charleston ’ not in 
New-Yorlc. It has, for years past, been a common 

thing for country merchants to request that their 

to C foefr S h Sh ° U d K be so , marked as to leave no clue 
to their having been bought in Charleston. Does 

not every one know that a widespread public sen¬ 
timent has long existed all over the South, which 
has caused a preference to be given to amcles 
purchased at the North? It was qultfc a plume S 
the cap of a trader, to be able to say he was just 

there So hd hT^h bad , P urchased his supplies 
bv ali H h gh y , haS that advantage been esteemed, 
by all classes of men, that the idea of enabling a 
merchant to go to New-York, to lay in his stock 
would enlist the kindly friendship of .rich ern 
and lf an ythmg could induce a board of 
ank directors to make an extraordinary effort 
to accommodate, it would most surely £ in the 

fo toaX^ eMbIing , 3 ndghb °4 merchant 
Vnrb -r£ h u USt0m from Charleston to New- 
j j C SUch a cou rse is wrong all must see 
and admit; yet matters have been suffered to run 

, °. ng , m that dlrectlon ’ that a commercial and 
political power has been created at the North 
n °, W threaten s to annihilate us. 

Why should a Southern country or village mer¬ 
chant go to New-York to purchase his supplies? 

ciT^r C T y T ntfy merchant who visits 
Charleston has a through ticket to New-York in 

s pocket. Some buy a few boxes of goods in 
Charleston; others will be drifted on North by 
meetinop xxnt-Vi :_i- . J 


-- ^ wuac UI mrernai trade and of com- 1-“ Y gooas m 

merce among the States’ with the fortunes of anv ’ others will be drifted on North by 

political party, but that we seek to place that cause S S T^rh^i sllghtes 5 lm pediments in the way 

upon such immutable principles of truth,Tustice t0 m W’ from a desi ^ 

anrl mnetitnMnn/,1 __ 1 11 _ J 5 '■t) m ix in the great 


x 1 -j --- uu uiace mat cause 

upon such immutable principles of truth, justice 
and constitutional duty as shall command the re¬ 
spect of all parties, and the deference of all candi 
dates for public favor.” 


. . many, rrom a desire 

to mix in the great whirlpool of fashion, sight¬ 
seeing &c pay their $30 passage money to and 
from New-York, and cannot resist the temptation 
, of doing something more than is embraced in the 

. uthern Patronage to Southern Imports stale idea of buying a stock of goods in South 

... The political sentiment of the South is de- Qthers ’ under the delusion that 

cidedly and universally against the North hnr the f. 7 311 bu ^ cbea P er ln New-York, go there year 

more powerful pecunlrf and clm^nfo 6 %-JZ “ ^ - d -er 

ment has shown itself to be with the North an <-l -p u 

opposed to the South, and if continued will lead nli!°r !f°- Se acqualnted with the natu re and com- 
to our ruin, both economically and politicallv Tt °P eratlons °f commerce, it is plain 

is so thoroughly interwoven in the body noHrir V° Ug v ^ be Se€ -r l bat Charleston can undersell 
that it may be seen in the every day a £ New-York, even if the goods be first landed there, 

people, from the lowest grade of society to the r d T Y 3 d “£ t0 . the New ' York custom-house, 
highest. If additional evidence k neSa£ m S T f th ? r im P orted b F lar ge dealers, or 

prove the positions above assumed what W ° Ut by forei g ners t0 agents, to sell by the case 

proof do we want than the fa^that^ LmT " ^ V™?' These Sporting houses, or 
unpretending country or village merchant who nfrk*’ ^ boui ? d . to the jobbing trade not to break 

has not the means of going beyond Charleston to t f kages ’ .°5 sdl - 111 sucb sma11 quantities as to in- 

s g oeyono Charleston to terfore with their customers. Any importer, or 
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foreign agent, who violates this rule, must expect 
to lose the custom of the jobbing trade, not only 
of New-York, but of Charleston, Chicago, Cin¬ 
cinnati, St. Louis, Louisville, Nashville, and other 
jobbing cities and towns scattered over our vast 
country. Now, we wish our readers to understand 
the groundwork: That imported goods first come 
into hands that are bound by the strongest ties to 
the wholesale dealer, more commonly termed job¬ 
bing merchant, who purchases by the package and 
retails out to merchants, a class of smaller dealers, 
located in towns, villages, and country places; 
this class of men sell immediately to the customer. 
The jobber, in turn, is bound to this latter class of 
merchants not to interfere with their customers, 
by selling small quantities. 

We will now try to illustrate the subject by fol¬ 
lowing a Southern merchant to New-York, where 
he may desire to purchase an assorted stock of 
goods amounting from ten to thirty or fifty thou¬ 
sand dollars; even the last named sum will not pro¬ 
cure him admission into an importing or agent’s 
stock. If he insists on buying from such houses, 
the price will be fixed at much higher rates than 
the jobbing merchant pays, and the custom of not 
breaking packages will almost invariably rule him 
out; and he is, of necessity, thrown into the hands 
of the jobbing merchants of New-York, the keen¬ 
est and most adroit dealers known in the world— 
men who live by their wits, and who cannot sus¬ 
tain themselves except by exorbitant profits. Just 
for a moment look at things as* they really are. A 
jobbing merchant in New-York, paying from fif¬ 
teen to thirty thousand dollars a-year for store 
rent; clerk hire, from one to six thousand dollars 
a-year; having two or three partners in the con¬ 
cern, each living in palaces at the most princely 
expenditure—compare this picture with the same 
class of merchants in Charleston, where the most 
commodious and best-located stores rent from fif¬ 
teen hundred to two thousand dollars, and where 
clerks are now begging for situations; willing to 
pay their own board, work, and receive no pay 
for the first year or two, while the most expert 
receive for their services but from five hundred 
to two thousand dollars a-year. Can you not see 
that the Charleston^ jobber is able to sell cheaper 
than the New Yorker? 

Merchants of the city, town, village and coun¬ 
try! consider and say whether you have not been 
treading unprofitable paths, which, if persevered 
in, will ultimately lead your country to ruin. Your 
notions of mercantile thrift are warped by errors 
as glaring as those by which abolition fanaticism 
is urged on at the North. The Charleston whole¬ 
sale merchants, as a class, have as good credit as 
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any m the world. They purchase largely, and 
procure their stocks at the lowest rates. 

The trade of New-York is of a different class 
altogether; one half and probably three-fourths 
of them live from hand to mouth, under exorbi¬ 
tant and extraordinary expenses; they buy to-day 
and sell to-morrow, are in many instances reck¬ 
less of character, and pay higher prices for their 
goods than good reliable merchants do. If they 
cheat a man this year who lives fifteen hundred 
miles off, and lose his custom, what do they care? 
—the next year brings two in his place. So great 
are the profits made by merchants in New-York, 
that every six or eight years of fair sailing and 
undisturbed commercial prosperity, transforms 
a large number of those men of straw-jobbing 
merchants—into millionaires. But when a mone¬ 
tary crisis overtakes them, they are swept off into 
bankruptcy by hundreds. 

New-York is the last place to which an inex¬ 
perienced, impractical merchant should venture 
to purchase a stock of goods, and there is no 
reason whatever why Charleston, New-Orleans, 
Mobile, Savannah, and Augusta, should not be¬ 
come points of distribution, and be relied on en¬ 
tirely for supplies. Charleston can become so with¬ 
out waiting to establish lines of steamers to 
Europe. If she can obtain her fair proportion of 
the jobbing and distributing trade, she will soon 
number 200,000 in population, and the lines of 
steamers will follow, and so will the ability to 
build railroad outlets. 

The mere importing business cannot make a 
city. If New-York were to lose the jobbing trade, 
which rightfully belongs to Southern cities, she 
would immediately retrograde in population, or 
remain for a long time stationary. If her com¬ 
merce was confined to importing houses and for- 
eign agencies, that city would settle down to be 
the Liverpool of the United States, instead of the 
“London of America.’ 7 

In order to render Charleston a great centre of 
distribution, and a fortress of political power, all 
that is requisite is the assurance of receiving in 
future all the trade that naturally belongs to her, 
with the hearty co-operation and patronage of 
Southern merchants; with this she would be pre¬ 
pared to make a doubled or quadrupled trade. 

The present merchants would most willingly 
enlarge their trade fourfold, and the prospect of 
increased business would induce others to embark, 
and the money power would follow in the train.’ 
That portion of the money capital that belongs 
South, and which has centred in New-York to 
buy up Southern merchants 7 paper with, would, 
as a matter of course, be transferred to Charleston, 
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and an extended jobbing trade would bring with 
it large direct imports, of the heavier articles not 
sent to agents in this country, such as iron, salt, 
coffee, and many European articles made only to 
supply orders. 

We are rejoiced to see the work of reformation 
already commenced, and we trust that such as¬ 
surances of permanent increase of patronage to 
Charleston merchants will be given, that their 
usual fall stock may be doubled. And although it 
is said that some of the hotel keepers feed their 
guests on turkeys and chickens fattened in aboli¬ 
tion Ohio, and brought to Charleston by the way 
of New-York, the change in the mercantile cur¬ 
rents, which are so devoutly desired, will, no 
doubt, bring us back to poultry of our own rais¬ 
ing, with which our back country abounds. 

But how is this change to be effected? It can 
be done only through the people—the great body 
of consumers. They should meet in primary as¬ 
semblies, and put the mark of reprobation and 
proscription on every merchant who will not obey 
the call to abstain from a traffic that is leading to 
our impoverishment and political ruin. Each in¬ 
dividual who buys a coat, a silk dress, a piece of 
muslin, or any article from a home dealer—and 
gives his orders to a Southern mechanic and 
nurseryman, instead of sending it to the North— 
lends his or her aid in cutting off some of the 
springs. And the whole South, collectively acting 
together,'will-dry up many considerable branches, 
if not the great stream which carries away mil¬ 
lions of our treasure, and is fast drifting us com¬ 
mercially and politically into the vortex of North¬ 
ern power. To be politically independent of the 
free States, we must render ourselves commer¬ 
cially so, for commerce holds the sceptre that 
rules the world. The despots who have for ages 
swayed their power over nations of Europe, have 
been compelled to give way to it, and all nations 
bow to the unbounded power of commerce— 
which has whitened every sea with its sails, and 
driven by the wings of steam power, is now tra¬ 
versing every country known to civilized man. 
Her power will subdue and overrun the Chinese 
empire, and will ultimately civilize and Christian¬ 
ize benighted Africa, as well as every other in¬ 
habited portion of the globe. One of the greatest 
despotisms on earth has been forced into a strife 
for pre-eminence in manufactures and commerce. 

The wise men who have the power of control 
in Russia, have very considerately come to the 
conclusion, that, by agriculture alone, their coun¬ 
try cannot keep pace with the growing power of 
manufacturing and commercial nations; hence the 
immense efforts of that nation to introduce manu¬ 


factures, railroads, and all the appliances neces¬ 
sary to an extended commerce with the world. 

In all civilized nations, the political power has 
yielded to the sceptre of commerce; and no na¬ 
tion in modern times has become commercial 
without the aid of manufactures; and so surely as 
we follow up the system which is advocated by 
many, as the true policy of the South, of remain¬ 
ing an exclusively agricultural people, neglecting 
all other industrial occupations, and buying front 
others the commonest necessaries of # life, and 
wearing out and exhausting our soil as fast as we 
can, so surely will we become vassals to some 
power. If we release ourselves from one, we must 
immediately fall into the hands of another. 

To be independent we must be our own mer¬ 
chants. Let us, then, set about a reformation that 
shall disenthral us from the tyranny of the North. 
Let us resolve to patronize no merchant who will 
refuse his aid toward building up a distributing 
city at the South, Let us encourage the extension 
of manufactures, and by all means encourage and 
give our patronage to "every article the product 
of Southern domestic industry, 

3, Direct Trade oe Souijiern StAtm wtrn Eciiive 

The committee of ten, to which lias been re¬ 
ferred the resolution of the Convention, directing 
them to ascertain and report whether goods have 
not been imported ami sold at the southern sea¬ 
ports, upon as good terms, and at as fair rates, as 
they can be procured at the northern—and 
whether the country merchants cannot write pro¬ 
cure at die southern sea-ports as full a supply and 
as good assortments, upon as fair terms, and as 
favorable periods of payment, as they can be pro¬ 
cured elsewhere—-and whether thereexist any and 
what advantages in making purchases from the 
direct importers at the Smirk respectfully submit 
the following report: 

The. inquiries to be made, in the foregoing 
resolution, are deeply interesting to all the friends 
of southern direct trade. If facts will justify af¬ 
firmative answers r o them, the success of the en¬ 
terprise, if persevered in, is unquestionable, unless 
defeated by the untoward action of the General 
Government, or a dispensation of Providence 
against which human prudence affords no safe¬ 
guard. T he facts necessary to entirety correct con¬ 
clusions on these inquiries, are many, and exceed* 
ingly complicated, requiring for their collections, 
consideration and arrangement, more time and 
opportunities than the present occasion affords; 
and your Committee being composed of mer¬ 
chants, dealers, and planters, from the interior of 
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the States and territory represented in this Con¬ 
vention, labor under many difficulties, in the in- 
vestdgation in the result of which, the Committee, 
in common with all they represent, have a deep 
interest, being nothing less than the discovery of 
those markets where they can sell their staples 
for the highest, and buy the goods they consume 
at the lowest prices. Such time and opportunities 
as they possessed have been employed to the best 
of their ability, and they submit the result to the- 
consideration of the Convention. 

The Southern States have at all times been the 
producers of staples of great richness and value 
in the commerce of the world, which from their 
earliest settlement as colonies, gave them a direct 
trade with foreign nations, of an extent and im¬ 
portance greatly beyond their proportionate 
population. The growth and increase of this trade 
kept more than even pace with the increase of 
population, and enriched them with a prosperity 
before unparalleled. Since the Revolution, and 
during the period of free trade, it grew and ex¬ 
panded to an immense extent, as has been de¬ 
veloped in the report of the Committee of twenty- 
one already submitted to the Convention. The 
settlement of yew States south-west and west, of 
similar pursuits, institutions and staples, have 
swelled the products of their industry, until they 
are more than three-fourths of the domestic ex¬ 
ports, and constitute to that extent the basis of all 
the foreign commerce of the United States. 

The fiscal action of the General Government in 
the collections and disbursements of its revenue, 
has always been unfavorable to Southern com¬ 
merce, and when the additional burdens of the 
protective system was thrown upon the industry 
and trade of the planting States, the disastrous 
effects were apparent in the deserted cities and 
ruined prospects which blighted the prosperity 
and broke the spirits of her people. The direct 
trade which was her own by every law of com¬ 
merce and nature, and which should have grown 
and increased every year, grew less and less until 
it almost disappeared, being by this unpropitious 
policy transferred to the Northern ports and 
people. Discouraged by these burdens, our capital 
sought more propitious locations for its employ¬ 
ment, or engaged in other business—our mer¬ 
chants and capitalists removing to the Northern 
ports with their funds, or withdrawing from com¬ 
merce and investing in other employments, while 
others, discouraged by their example, were not i 
found to supply their places and attempt the busi- 1 
ness they had been forced to abandon. The im- i 
porting merchants of the South became an almost J 
extinct race; and her direct trade, once so great, i 


flourishing and rich, dwindled down to insig¬ 
nificance. & 

It would seem to be undeniable that if the same 
) state of things by which these disastrous blows 

l were dealt with such fatal effect upon our direct 

1 trade, continues to exist, the South cannot recover 
‘ what it lost under their operation. It becomes 
; therefore an important point to be determined 
: whether any and what changes or modifications 
' of . these circumstances have taken place, which 
will enable the South again to enter into a struggle 
for her own direct trade with foreign nations, 
with any reasonable hope or fair prospect of suc¬ 
cess. r 

That such changes have for several years been 
in progress is most certain, slowly and gradually 
but certainly and beneficially. The compromise 
act has already produced great amelioration, and 
every biennial reduction is an impulse to enter¬ 
prise and trade, which has already caused much 
capital to return, and again filled the old channel 
with something like its ancient currents of busi¬ 
ness. The legislatures of the Planting States have, 
with prudent forecast, availed themselves of the 
opportunity, and by wise legislation done much 
to encourage enterprise, and aid individual efforts 
in the patriotic effort; and it is hoped will yet do 
much more for this great and vital measure, by 
lightening the remaining burthens which oppress * 
commercial capital in the heavy taxation on its 
employment. Lightened of much of that oppressive 
taxation imposed by the national legislation, and 
animated by the prospect of still farther reduc¬ 
tions, and a well-founded confidence in the foster¬ 
ing care of the State legislatures, the race of im¬ 
porting merchants has revived, and, as individual 
and partnership firms, re-appeared in our cities, 
and have embarked large capitals with great spirit 
m the business. It gives the Committee great pleas¬ 
ure to add, that they have every reason to believe, 
that their operations have been conducted with 
the energy and prudence which deserves and has 
been crowned with a success as advantageous to 
them as it is beneficial to the country. 

If we consider the general principles which 
naturally regulate trade, we see no reason why 
foreign goods used in Southern consumption, 
could not be bought by our own merchants at the 
place of their production, and brought direct to 
our markets as cheaply as they can be taken to the 
Northern markets by their merchants. A careful 
comparison of all the elements of cost, could they 
be clearly ascertained, might enable the committee 
to arrive at exact conclusions, but it is impossible 
for the committee in the time permitted for the 
inquiry, to attain such certainty in the multitude * 
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of circumstances which must be considered—and 
even were it possible in any given state of things, 
and at any fixed day, the constant changes of cir¬ 
cumstances, the fluctuations of markets, and the 
thousand occurrences every hour arising to dis¬ 
turb the regularity of trade, the exchanges and 
the money market, would perhaps, the very next 
day, vary that statement and present another con¬ 
dition of things—and so also, if all the foreign 
goods brought into the country for its consump- 
tion, were imported by regular importing mer¬ 
chants, more certainty might be attainable. It 
happens however, so far from this being the case, 
that immense amounts of foreign goods are often 
poured into the United States, upon the great 
points of importation, under circumstances of 
commercial pressure and distress, producing great 
disturbance, and fluctuation of prices. At such 
periods, the manufacturers, if pressed for money, 
instead of at once reducing the price of goods at 
their warehouse (which is considered the last 
thing to be done), generally prefer to make sacri¬ 
fices of their surplus stocks at distant points—they 
sometimes ship to foreign ports and sell by their 
own agents, on their own account, in which case 
they can lessen the duties by making out their in¬ 
voices at lower rates, and also escape the addition 
which is put on the merchant by our revenue laws 
•tor the expenses on the invoice, being about five 
per cent.; they sometimes make loans from mer- 
cantile houses having branches in other countries, 
and deposit their surplus goods as security, upon 
the agreement that they are to be sold for what¬ 
ever they will bring, to refund the advance, if 
they are not paid when due. Great quantities of 
these goods and also of failing merchants are 
thrown upon the Northern markets, especially 
N .^' Y . ork ’ and sold at auction for whatever they 
will bring—great sacrifices are inevitable, and at 
such times, purchases may be made at prices which 
would prove ruinous to the regular importing 
merchant, whether northern or southern. Such 
instances should be considered as departures from 
regular trade, and as exceptions to its general, 
regular and steady course; although they oc¬ 
casionally not merely influence, but control busi¬ 
ness and prices, such transactions are not fair ex¬ 
amples for regular business—and whether thev 
are beneficial in the long run to the trade and 
prosperity of a place may well be doubted, as ! 
the tendency is to disturb commerce and destroy , 
the regular importing merchant. ... j 

It is manifest that the merchant who buys his < 

goods cheapest, and has fewest burthens and ex- 1 

penses upon his business, ought to be able to sell 3 
his goods at the lowest prices. It is fair to presume, i 


i that what can be done, has been and will be done 
b 7 our merchants, in fair competition, for the 
- regular trade with their northern brothers. Let 
5 us see what are the elements which enter into the 
■ solution of the problem—which enjoys the great- 
l est advantages in this honorable rivalry. 

: In carrying out this comparison, it will be most 

satisfactory to select places which may be con- 
i sidered fair exponents of the two sections of the 
Union, and the committee therefore select New- 
York for the North, and Charleston for the South. 
In selecting Charleston, the committee are influ¬ 
enced by the fact that being there now, they are 
enabled to procure more information, authentic 
and at first-hand, as to it, than of any other south¬ 
ern importing city; but it is believed that the same 
general principles and facts, applicable to its trade, 
may, with such modifications as will readily 
suggest themselves in each case, be applied 
to the other southern importing cities respec- 

In the South, the ports are good and safe, and 
open all the year to ships. In the North many and 
considerable obstructions exist during a part of it, 
from cold and ice. The same may be said of their 
internal communications, the rivers and canals of 
the North bping frozen, and the railroads ob¬ 
structed by snows and often for considerable 
periods of time. In the summer, the southern ports 
are not so healthy, and their intercourse with the 
interior markets is less in amount and activity. 
The establishment of railroads, permitting the 
most rapid, travel and perfect safety through the 
unhealthy districts adjacent, has greatly dimin¬ 
ished the impediments of summer trade, especially 
with Charleston, and will, very soon, with other 
southern cities, to which similar improvements 
are extending. New-York enjoys great advantages 
from the perfect system of communication with 
foreign parts and her customers at home, her im¬ 
mense capital and custom, her commercial con¬ 
nections with Europe, and most especially in the 
greater facilities her banks give her merchants for 
credits in Europe, and by discounts at home for 
long periods and on their customers 5 notes. Were 
the only question, which city can sell its mer¬ 
chandise cheapest in its own stores , the answer 
would probably be that New-York can generally 
sell as low or lower than Charleston. But the true 
question for the southern country merchant is, 
can he lay down his goods at his home cheaper 
from New-York than from Charleston, or any 
other southern port? If he buys lower in New- 
York, and the expenses of\ getting them home 
make them cost more than he could get them at 
from the southern port, his own interest, as well 
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as patriotism, will influence him to deal at his own 
ports. In coming to a correct understanding of the 
cost of the goods at the two markets, we must 
look into the circumstances which create cost and 
go to fix the prices of merchandise—all the ex¬ 
penses attending traffic must be charged in the 
profits and taken out of them, and consequently 
enhance the cost of its merchandise. These ex¬ 
penses, in some important respects, are believed 
to be greater in New-York than Charleston—and 
the following views are illustrative of this opinion. 
The foreign goods imported into this cquntry are 
paid for chiefly by southern produce or bills of 
exchange, drawn on it. To buy this, the northern 
merchant must employ his factor or commission 
agent, and pay from i to 2 per cent, commissions; 
—the southern importer is on the spot where the 
produce is, and buys, in person, this produce or 
bills, saving that commission. In general, exchanges 
on Europe are lowered by 1 to 2 per cent, at the 
South—at present it is not so, but the general ex¬ 
perience has been that way; and the present differ¬ 
ence in favor of the North may be ascribed, in a 
considerable extent, to the great amount of Ameri¬ 
can loans negotiated through New-York, creating 
a larger fund to draw on, a state of things tempo¬ 
rary in character. House rents and store rents are 
believed to be twice or three times as high in 
New-York as .they are in Charleston;—clerks’ 
wages are higher; and the expenses of families 
and living considerably greater. Another charge, 
which, it is believed, goes considerably to enhance 
the price of goods, grows out of the manner in 
which the mercantile business is done in New- 
York. The importer there, as a general rule, does 
not deal directly with the country merchant. He 
imports in bales and packages, which he does not 
break, but sells in bales and packages, quantities 
too large for country merchants. The business is 
divided also into almost as many distinct classes 
of importers, as there are distinct classes of goods. 
Assortments in quantities to suit the dealer or 
country merchant; can only be had from another 
class of merchants, called jobbers. The jobbers, 
as they want for immediate retail, buy from the 
importers by the bale or package, and breaking 
them, sell to country dealers in quantities to suit 
their assortments. They are the regular customers 
of the importers, and if the importers sell to the 
country merchants, it is usually for cash, or on 
such rates and terms as will not interfere with the 
jobbers, who are their chief dependence, and 
necessary to their business. These transactions, al¬ 
though they assume many variations in the forms 
of business, may be illustrated as follows: The 
jobber buys of the importer and gives his bankable 
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note payable at six or eight months, which can be 
converted at the banks to meet the importer’s 
engagements—the jobber takes the country mer¬ 
chant’s note, payable usually a short time before 
his note to the importer is due. The importer’s 
profits are seldom as low as 10 per cent, often as 

high as 25, and may safely be averaged at 17%_ 

the profits of the jobber are estimated at the same, 
or perhaps a greater per cent., because he has to. 
include the loss which he must submit to, in con- 
verting the paper of the country merchant into 
available funds, amounting to about 4 per cent, 
on southern notes, which occurs this way—if the 
ndte is offered for discount at a New-York bank, 
that sum is taken off the face of the note for dis¬ 
count risk, expense of collection and exchange; 
or if the southern merchant gives his note payable 
m New-York, the exchange, risk of remittance 
and agency will cost as much and should be added 
to the costs of his goods. In Charleston, from 1 to 
2 per cent, only is taken off, according to the dis¬ 
tance the makers live from the city. In Charleston 
the country merchant deals directly with the 
importer, who combines in his business all that is 
done in New York by both importer and jobber; 
his profits may be said to average from 20 to 33 
per cent., greater than either of them singly, but 
probably not greater, if as great, as both com¬ 
bined. They have two establishments, and prob¬ 
ably each his family to support, he only one. But 
admitting that generally goods may be purchased 
lower, notwithstanding, in New York, yet there 
are other items of calculation to be taken into the 
account. The country merchant is supposed to 
make his own selections in person—it will cost 
him considerably more, and take longer time both 
for him to go and return, and for his goods to be 
brought from New-York—the interest which oc¬ 
curs on his money while idle—the risks, insurance 
and cost of shipping to and landing at Charleston, 
and commissions on forwarding to him when 
landed at the several points of stoppage on the 
way to his home, are no inconsiderable elements 
of price to enhance the cost of the goods . ... 

For the want of packets arid shipping, much of 
the import trade of Charleston is made by her own 
merchants through New-York; the goods are 
bought by them in Europe, shipped in New-York 
packets to New-York—unloaded there, and re¬ 
shipped to Charleston; in all such cases, there are 
increased expenses of commissions, insurance and . 
freight on the voyage, and delay which is still 
more injurious; the goods therefore cost the im¬ 
porter more than similar goods coming direct to 
Charleston, but still are cheaper than he could buy 
them in New-York. Another and Important con- 
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sideration is the credit which can be had in the two 
places. It has been already shown, that, as a general 
rule, the credits given to the country merchant in 
New-York will average from six to eight months. 
In Charleston* during the past season, the credits 
given by the wholesale merchants have gone from 
six to twelve months, averaging perhaps nine or 
ten months. The medium of payments is not less 
important—payments in New-York are by bank 
notes at a discount, or exchange at a premium. In 
Charleston the committee are informed, that the 
bank notes of most of the Southern States are 


taken at par, constituting a saving of from i m $ 
per cent. 

After weighing all statements and arguments 
submitted to the committee, they have come de¬ 
cidedly to the opinion that foreign goods may be 

imported into, and sold at the Southern pom as 
cheaply and upon as good terms, as at the North; 
and perhaps it is not going too far to say, upon 
better—an extensive inquiry among them* enables 
the committee to say, that such is the opinion 
generally entertained by the best-informed mer¬ 
chants. . * , 


CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASS 


By the fifties, the Utopians had lost their fol¬ 
lowing among the workers, and labor’s own 
trade union organizations—badly organized 
and poorly led—had failed. The sudden influx 
of large numbers of European immigrants, who 
swelled the labor reserve, and the rise in prices 
-due to returning business prosperity and Cal- 'wholesale price 
irorma gold—only worsened the condition of follows: 
labor. It reached its low point in American 
annals and the decade, as Norman J. Ware 
properly declares, saw the “degradation of the 
worker.” 


were back again where they had been in 1840; 
and from rhen on they mounted sharply. These 
findings were confirmed in the later Aldrich 
Report of the nineties (U.S. Senare Document, 
52d Congress, 2d Session, Vot, I, No. 1294) 
which showed an increase of 19.3 in the 
index over twenty years, as 


In 1847, a labor paper The Voice of Industry 

stated: “. . . the laboring man’s prospect ahead 

just now is most drear and disheartening. Pro¬ 
visions, such as flour, meat, potatoes, butter, 
meal are nearly 100 per cent higher than or¬ 
dinary prices, fuel is extraordinarily high and 
rents have advanced. ... The mechanic or 
laborer who has a family to support finds that 
to-days wages only pay to-day’s expenses; he 
can lay up nothing for the winter season when 

i L!!L mS6S 3re S reatl y ^creased, and in the 
case, work and wages are always di- 


1840-1844 . 91,0 

1845-1849 . 90., 

1850-1854 99., 

1855-1859 . 1,0.3 


Retail prices moved up even more, as Gree¬ 
ley demonstrated with this analysis of prices 
21,1854: 


or- in his issue of Feb. 


laborers' 
minished. 

The columns 


of 


omesteadism and protectionism—Greeley 
followed the course of prices carefully. He 
emonstratedthatby 1851-52 wholesale prices 


Wheat Flour . 

Rye Flour .... . 

1H4H 

Sd.25 

tin 

$8.81 

X mm 

Corn Meal . . 

Candles, mold 

Coal (anthracite) . . 

Coffee, Brazil ...... 

Fish, Dry Cod ^ ’ 

Mackerel No. , ... 

*•37 

At 

5*75 

*7% 

tM 

8.81 

y / i » U 

0* I 2 

4.50 

.15 

7,00 

.11 

3-37 

‘ 5 - 5 ° 

.29 

Molasses N.O . . 

Pork Mess . .*' 

Beef Mess ..... 

Lard . . 

Hh * n 

JL25 

ail* 

1 5*75 

11.50 

Sugar ,,. 

•O H 

#10 

Cheese ........ 

*4 bu 

0 

*5 

Rice ....... 

Sugar . .* * ’ * ‘ 

*0 

3*35 

.4% 

*Xf 

4*71 

*5 
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And what of wages? While money wages 
gradually improved, real wages actually de¬ 
clined during the fifties. Writing in the second 
decade of the twentieth century and using the 
admittedly incomplete date of the Aldrich Re¬ 
port, W. I. King in his Wealth and Income of 
the United States (New York, 1915), demon¬ 
strated the decline in real hourly wages with 
these index figures. (Base 1890-1899.) 


Year 

Index of 

Money 

Wages 

Index of 
Commodity 
Prices 

Index of 
Wages or 
Purchasing 
Power 

1850 

47 *i 

100.6 

4 6.8 

1851 

47.6 

111.2 

42.8 

1852 

48.8 

110.4 

44 * 2 

i8 53 

49.1 

118.4 

41.5 

i8 54 

51.4 

118.4 

43*4 

i8 5 j 

52.3 

123.1 

4 2 *5 

1856 

53 *i 

126.6 

4 I -9 

1857 

54.2 

128.5 

42.2 

1858 

53.0 

127.6 

41.6 

1859 

53*5 

116.0 

46.1 

i860 

54-3 

112.7 

48.1 


Money wages were very low. Cotton-mill 
operatives were getting $2 and $3 weekly; 
shoemakers, printers, hatters and cabinet¬ 
makers were getting $4, $5, and $6 weekly; 
the “aristocrats of labor,” the building-trades 
workers—carpenters, plasterers and bricklay¬ 
ers—were getting $10. How inadequate these 
wages were Greeley demonstrated when, in his 
issue of May 27, 1851, he published a week’s 
budget for a family of five: 

Barrel of flour, $5.00, will last eight 


weeks. $ 0.61% 

Sugar, 4 lbs. at 8 cents a pound. .32 

Butter, 2 lbs. at 31 % cents a pound .... .62% [sic] 

Milk, two cents per day. .14 

Butcher’s meat, 2 lbs. beef per day at 

10^ per lb. $i. 4 o 


Potatoes, V2 bushel ..*. .30 

Coffee and tea . .25 

Candle light . .i 4 

Fuel, 3 tons of coal per annum, $15.00; 
charcoal, chips, matches, etc., $5.00 

per annum . .40 

Salt, pepper, vinegar, starch, soap, soda, 

yeast, cheese, eggs . .40 

Furniture and utensils, wear and tear .. .25 


Rent. 

Bed clothes 
Clothing .. 
Newspapers 

Total 


3.00 

.20 

2.00 

.12 

$10.37 


“I ask,” said Greeley, “have I made the 
working-man’s comforts too high? Where is 
the money to pay for amusements, for ice¬ 
creams, his puddings, his trips on Sunday up 
or down the river in order to get some fresh 
air, to pay the doctor or apothecary, to pay 
for pew rent in the church, to purchase books, 
musical instruments?” 

, The workers began to organize on a crafts’ 
basis and these unions were more permanent. 
More important, with the introduction of 
mechanization on a wide scale during the six¬ 
ties and after, productivity vastly increased 
and not only money wages but also real wages 
went up strikingly. 

In the 1850s, however, few programs of a 
practical nature were placed before the work¬ 
ers. Nothing demonstrates this better than the 
benevolent advice offered by the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, one of the early charity organization 
societies. The A.I.C.P. had been founded in the 
early forties to prevent pauperization by in¬ 
discriminate alms-giving. Its volunteer “visi¬ 
tors” did not limit their activities to making 
certain that only legitimate objects of charity 
were relieved, however; they also attempted 
to restore their “cases” to self-respect by 
teaching them proper methods of self-sup¬ 
port. 

For such work, the tract, The Economist* 
and The Way to Wealth (first published in 
1847), proved effective—-or so the “visitors” 
believed—in changing for the better the do¬ 
mestic habits of many “idle, filthy, improvi¬ 
dent” families. The Economist was frequently 
reprinted and, along with The Way to Wealthy 
“a Poor Richard” properly equipped with 
Scriptural references, represents one of the 
A.I.C.P.’s earliest efforts at coming to grips 
with the problems of the “poor.” 

















THE IMPENDING CONFLICT 


The Way to Wealth 


BY THE ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF 

THE POOR 


\lntroduction. The “Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor,” wishing to extend the 
usefulness of this admirable little treatise, have 
published it in the present form. It is especially- 
adapted by its clearness, concise expression and 
happy illustrations, to accomplish the objects for 
which it was written. Regarding it, however, as 
wanting in religious sentiment and feeling, they 
have endeavored to supply that defect, by insert¬ 
ing a few appropriate texts.] 

I have heard that nothing gives an author so great 
pleasure, as to find his works respectfully quoted 
by others. Judge, then, how much I must have 
been gratified by an incident I am going to relate 
to you. I stopped my horse, lately, where a great 
number of people were collected'at an auction of 
merchants’ goods. The hour of the sale not being 
come, they were conversing on the badness of the 
times; and one of the company called to a plain, 
clean old man, with white locks, “Pray, Father 
Abraham, what think you of the times? Will they 
not quite ruin the country? How shall we be ever 

3>> i? u 6ar tbem? What would you advise us 
to? Father Abraham stood up, and replied, “If 
you would have my advice, I will give it you in 
short; for a word to the wise is enough,’ as poor 
Richard says. They joined in desiring him to 

■ S j j hlS T 1 ?, d ’ and g acherin g round him, he pro- 
ceeded as follows: r 

“Friends,” says he, “it may be the times are 
bad, but let us see whether the fault is not our 

,° W k/ ?k r CX P? nses are doubled b y idleness, and 
trebled by pride and folly; and these can only be 
abated by our own exertions. If we' hearken to 
good advice, we may gain something. ‘God helps 
tjiem that help themselves,’ as poor Richard saws. 

rW k r dd - be thou S ht a hard government 
hat should tax its people one tenth part of their 

time to be employed m its service but idleness 
taxes many of us much more; sloth, by bringing on 
diseases, absolutely shortens life. — 

“^ th V bke , rust ’ consumes faster than labor ■ 
s ’ . T bl j tbe used key is always bright,’ as i 
poor Richard says. ‘But, dost thou love life? then ' 

d ° i 10t r S > q , Uander tIme ’ for thar is the stuff life is 1 
made of, as poor Richard says. How much more ' 

s Psalm Va- 7 ; deSke °- ^ slothful kilIe * bim. J 
Psalm 34 -n. What man is he that desireth life and , 


l than is necessary do we spent! in sleep! a forger- 
i ting that ‘the sleeping fox catches no poultry, 

s and that there wilt tie sleeping enough in the 
® r ?^ e ’ 4 . as P oor Richard says. 

1 “‘ff rime he of nit tilings the most precious. 
• wasting time must tie,’ as poor Richard suvs, ’the 
: greatest prodigality;’ since, as tie elsewhere teth 
us, ‘hist time is never found again; amt what ue 
call time enough, always proses little enough.’ 
Let us, then, up, and tie doing, am! doing to the 
purpose: so by diligence shall we do more with 
less perplexity. 1 ' ‘Sloth makes all things diffeult, 
but industry all easy;" ami he thar riserh late, 
must trot all day, and shall scarce overtake his 
business at night- while laziness travels so slowly, 
that poverty soon overtakes him. Drive thy busi¬ 
ness, let not that drive thee ; 1 and early to lied 
and early to rise, makes a man healthy* wealthy* 
and wise,’as poor Richard says. 

So what signify wishing and hoping for better 
times? We may make these times better, if we 
bestir ourselves. ‘Industry need not wish; and lie 
that lives upon hope will die fasting. There are 
no gains without pains; then help hands, for I have 
no lands;’ or, if I have, they are sutarrly taxed. 
He that hath a trade hath an estate; and he that 
hath a calling, hath an office of profit and honor,’ 
as poor Richard says; but then, the trade must he 
worked at, and the calling well followed, or 
neither the estate nor the office w ill enable us to 
pay our taxes. If we are industrious, w e shall never 
starve, for at the working man's house hunger 
looks m, but dares nor enter.' Nor will the bailiff 
or const able enter; for 'industry pays debts, while 

lovcch many days? I.er him depart from evil and dr. 
good; seek peace and pursue it. m: m, ll.-eause he hath 
set his heart upon me, with long life w ill I satisfy him, 
ami show him my salvation. 

8 Prov. ugtj. Slorhfulness vasterh into a deep sleet., 
' <,v f "<«, lest thou come to poverty. 

18.9. I lie slothful is brother to him who is a waster.” 

Ju n "i 1 "' U ; b , ats ‘« !V ‘fr thy hand finder!, to do, do 
H i 8 tl.y rttight; for there is no work, nor device. 

thou goest Ct ,U,r m ,|u ‘ F tw > whither 

«PrZ' Iz.'t -ri 1C of th 5 ‘bhgenr maketh rich. 

; K sluggard is wiser in bis own 

ceit, than seven men who can give a reason. 

d ,° mvn business. Rom. 

i2.n. Be not .slothful tn business. 
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despair increaseth them.' What, though vou have 
found no treasure, nor has any rich fetation left 
you a legacy, ‘Diligence is the mother of good 
iueti, and (iod gives ait things to industry. Then 
plough deep while shtgg.»rds*slecp,‘ and vou sttall 
have corn to sett and to keep.' Work while it is 
called to-day, tor you know not how much vou 
may he hindered' to morrow.' 'One to day is 
worth two to morrows,' as poor Richard says; 
ami farther, ‘Never lease that till to -morrow, 
which you can do m day.’ If you were a servant, 
would you nor he ashamed that a good toaster 
should catelt vou idle* Are you then vour own 
master Ik ashamed to catch' yourself idle, when 
there is so much tit he done for yourself, vour 
family, your country, and your i inti, f landle v our 
tools without mittens remember, that "the vat in 
gloves catches no tune,' as poor Richard savs. It 
is true, there is much to lie done, ami. perhaps, 
you are weal; handed, hut stick to it steadtlv, and 
yon will we great etfms, for You.(tut dropping 
wears away stones, and In diligence ami pattern r 
the mouse ate in two the cable, ,md hrtle strokes 
fell great oaks.* 

Whthinks l hear some of von say, ‘Mum a man 
afford himself no Inaur* l will nil thee, utv 
friend, what poor Uuhud ,<v ’l utplov tin 
nine well, if thou meanest to gain lee,me,and, 
since thou ait ytot sme of a mimm, tlnou not 
awav an hour,* I ecanc c, time to* doing some 
thing useful, tins Imitie the diligent man will oh 
tain, hut the ia/y man nevrt, fot 'a htr of leisure 
and life of laziness an- two things,' Mam without 
labor, would live he tfirtr wits ontv, but they 
bleak for want of Mock, ultrtcjv, imhs.tiv gnc>, 
comfort, and plenn, and te-pett. Tlv plra'.mer, 
and they will follow von. 1 * ifar dthgeot spiuurt 
Ins a large shift, and now I have a sheep and a * mv, 
every body hide. me good moitow 

‘lb hut with our imlustsy we must likewise 
be steady, settled, and careful, and overwr mu 
own affair, with mu own eves, and not intst turn 
inn* It to other,, for, as poor Unlutd >. ty s. 


And again, Three removes arc as had as a fire-’ 
amt again, ‘Keep thv shop, and tin shop will keep 
thee; and again, ‘If you would have your businei 

}*o* it Ilf if* Arul Ug;lin f 

1 It* rliiii ifV ftir jtluitgh would thrive 
I Iitiiseli hum either hold or drived 

’,\nd again, ‘the eye of the master will do 
mote work than both his hands;’ and again, ‘Want 
of care does more damage than want of knowl¬ 
edge: and again, ‘Not to oversee workmen, is to 
them your purse open.' 

I lusting tot* much to others' care is the ruin 
of many; for, in the affairs of this world, men are 
saved, not by faith in nrhers, bur hv the want of 
« but a man s .m it care is profitable; for, ’If you 
would have a faithful sen ant, and one that you like 
' A little neglect may breed great 

imvhief, for vvam of a nail the shoe was lost; for 
want of a slt„r the hors,- was lost; and for want 
Of a hone the rider was Inst,' being overtaken and 
S am tn the eiiemv. all for want of a little care 
4 tfunv blnir mil, 

"lit, So mm h for industry, my ft tends, and ar* 
fnifir*n unr \ mm latumm; ituc in \%t* 

irniM add ft tig aim, .i vu - vvoid.l make our in- 
doatv untie *fttoitlv mi.* ee,fill. \ man may, if 
fw know v i tot flow to save as he gets, 'keep his nose 
all hi. hie m the gtmd.tone, and die nor worth a 
gtM.n ,u last. \ tat km hen makes a lean wall;’ ami, 

’Mitn estates air spent in the getting, 

Nine won,rn lot tea foisool, spmutug and knit* 

tnig, 

-\ml urn for pum h forsook hewing and split* 

“If von would be w< dtltv, think of saving, as 
wetl a. txmnj*, |Jtr btdtr. have nm made Spain 
rt* b, fir,, am,e her outgor, or gieatet than her in- 

CMtttrs ‘ 

"Awav thru woli >omi r stir wave follies, and 
von w >11 not thin have so much came to complain 
«f tias.l simr-., heavy tave,, and chargeable fami 
be .,* toi. 


*1 never saw an oft removed tier. 

Not vet an oft t emoted fatmiv, 

I liar thlfivr so well as those that srtfled be' 

To-* p, t lb* duty u d >* ill !i..» plough, ilui.-tojr 
dwll hr hrjjf ** (iu i«i tin- in*, thm * *»n 1 

v 4 rf Jin U 4 $ h 4 n»| mvr 

4 hn'fll tj I \V*#ri h btV »» tn 4 dllftl ft* 4m* Ini flir 
ISTifhf n lira u*k ?i; m * m 

‘ 'I rh, f in, lir,\,-nu ihr nw*r t Ivy nm ilir dm iff 
•til, 

? ’ - 1 ^ dilf hnrfh | 4 r 4 is«f t riuli lir 4 i«*w»sf 

lui« 


uA <* 4iir% pjmr 4ttit «tr*nf, 
dir wr.lifts * 411 , 111 , itjd ffir \%M\t ^rr 4 f/ 

*\iid Utdirij AVfui mmiUHih mir \iif t umihl 
tn«4! m ihddtrn' \^n r}m*L, |irrfi»i|M 
ftifr j fi*t^ rrj ( ui ,4 }m|r (h«h ft tsnu 4 tul thru, 

4 ifi 4 a*i 4 f U I » Infftr'a 4 lifftf fliiri; iftd 

Pu'i \f* 11 ffr fltn ‘irtnlrHi * t) T'y Irt I Hr ftiiid 

" 4 “h 4 '4t'«4h Mfl thr Irrl 44s| 4f5HS«rfl| 4||l44l*r, 

n it I hr di'.ifd is 4 hill f-'iiiif in iimriiv. 

$ < ti \m diMiit 4 * 4 dull itiliriif ?|$r |\ni||4f»m 
♦ fl 1 
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a little entertainment now and then, can be no 
great matter; but remember, ‘Many a little makes 
a mickle.’ Beware of little expenses; ‘A small leak 
will sink a great ship,’ as poor Richard says; and 
again, ‘Who dainties love, shall beggars prove;’ 
and moreover, ‘Fools make feasts, and wise men 
eat them.’ Here you have all got together to this 
sale of fineries and knickknacks. You call them 
goods; but if you do not take care they will prove 
evils to some of you. You expect they will be 
sold cheap, and, perhaps, they must be for less 
than they cost: but if you have no occasion for 
them, they may be dear to you. Remember what 
poor Richard says, ‘Buy what thou hast no need 
of, and ere long thou shalt sell thy ilecessaries.’ 
And again, ‘At a great penny-worth pause awhile: ’ 
he means, that perhaps the cheapness is apparent 
only, and not real; or the bargain, by straitening 
thee in thy business, may do thee more harm than 
good. For in another place, he says, ‘Many have 
been ruined by buying good penny-worths.’ 
Again, It is foolish to lay out money to purchase 
repentance;’ and yet this folly is practiced every 
day at auctions, for want of minding the Almanac. 
Many a one, for the sake of finely on the back, 

S,V g f?m'i Wlth c a n hUng / y belly ' and half ^rved 
their families; Silks and satins, scarlets and velvets 

put out the kitchen lire,’ as poor Richard says! 

These are not the necessaries of life; they can 

scarcely be called the conveniences: and yetf only 

because they look pretty, how many want to have 

them!—By these and other extravagancies the 

genteel are reduced to poverty, and forced to 

they formerl y despised, 
but who through industry and frugality have 
maintained their standing; in which case it ap! 

hiehertn 7 ,‘ A P Iou S hman °n his legs, k 
higher than a gentleman on his knees,’ as loot 

kft h thl SayS '^ h ? S they have had a sma11 estate 

dry, they know the worth of watpr ’ Rnt- t. 

go and try to borrow some; for he that 
borrowing, goes a sorrowing,’ as poor rSJ 

ffiSSsaSR-HtS 


And again, ‘Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and 
a great deal more saucy.’ When v«u have 
bought one fine thing, you must buv ten mure, 
that your appearance may be all of a piece; but 
poor Dick says, ‘It is easier to suppress rhe first 
desire, than to satisfy all that follow it.’ And it U 
as truly folly for the poor ro ape the ridi, as for 
the frog to swell, in order to equal the ox. 

‘Vessels large may venture more. 

But little boats should keep near shore.’ 

It is, however, a folly soon punished; for, m pour 
Richard says, ‘Pride that dines on vanity sum on 
contempt; Pride that breakfasted with Plenty, 
dined with Poverty, and supped with Infamy;* and 
after all, of what use is this pride of ap| tea ranee, 
for which so much is risked, so much is suffered? 
It cannot promote health, nor case pain; it makes 
no increase of merit in the person, it creates vow, 
it hastens misfortune. 

“But, what madness it must be to run in debt for 
these superfluities! We are offered, by the terms 
of this sale, six months’ credit; and riur, perhaps, 
has induced some of us to attend it, because we 
cannot spare the ready' money, and hope now to 
be fine virhour it. Bur, ah! 'think wlntr you do 
when you run in debr; you give to another power 
over your liberty. 10 If you cannot pay at the rime, 
you will he ashamed to see your creditor; vuu 
will be m fear when you speak to him; vmi will 
make poor, pitiful, sneaking exepses, anti, bv de¬ 
grees, come to lose your veracity, ami sink* into 
base, downright lying; for, ‘ The second vice is 
lying, the first is running in debt,’ us poor Richard 
says; and agam to the same purpose, ‘Lying rules 
upon Debts hack:’ 1 " whereas a free-born man 
ought not to he ashamed or afraid to see or speak 
to any man living. But poverty often deprives a 
tmn of all spirit and virtue. ‘It is hard for an emptv 
bag to stand upright.’ What would you think of 
that prince, or of that government,* who should 
issue an edict, forbidding you to dress like a gen¬ 
tleman or gentlewoman, on pain of imprisonment 
or servitude? Would you not say you were free, 
ave a right to dress as you please, and rhar such 
an edict would he a breach of your privileges, 
and such a government tyrannical? And vet, you 


‘Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse 

Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse.’ 


a hanlhtf 6 ,S -' • 8' ocr h before destruction, and 
shall bnnv hT'T >c f (,re fl A man's pride 

spirit 1 h ° W ’ bur honw shaI1 the humble 

2 , 2 ,7; T . hc b»rrow er is servant to the lender. 
n 22 * are an abomination imto 

lake which h!* 1 ,: f' I ' la f s i,ave ct,eir P ;,rr *n the 

is the second'death! W ‘' h and brin,sronc > w bich 
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are about to put yourselves utuler that tyranny, 
when you run in debt for such dress' Some credi¬ 
tor may harass and oppress you; and by going n* 
law, may reduce you to poverty, and tlitts compel 
you to dress in rags aud even beg your bread. 
When you have got your bargain, you may. per 
haps, think little of payment; bur, as poor Richard 
says, 'Creditors have 1 tetter memories than debt • 
ors; creditors ate a superstitious seet, great ob¬ 
servers of set days and times,' Che dav eomes 
round before you are aware, and the demand is 
made he lore you are prepares! to satisfy it. or, if 

S hear your debt in mind, the term,' which at 
seemed so long wilt, as tt lessens, appear ex¬ 
tremely short; littit* will seem to have added wings 
to his heels as well as his shoulder-,. * l how* have 
a short lent, who owe money to be paid at 
banter,’ At present, perhaps, von may think vow - 
selves in thru mg etteumstan. and that vnu can 
bear a little extras again e without tupm, but 

‘For age and want save whtlr vow may. 

No morning sun law-, a whole dav.' 

“(iain nuv be trmpmaiv ami omn t mi. bur 
ever, while you live, expense is con-a am and err 
rain; and 'It is ra-ert to lm;14 two, honors,, than to 
keep one m fuel,' as poor Ku hatd sav s so, ‘lUtltri 
go to hrd sllppt tic... than n-.e m del it,' 

•(Jet what vow can, and what vou get, hold, 

‘ Tts the stone that will Hint all'vour Irad into 
gold,' 

And when you have got the philosopher's stone, 
sure you will no longrt umiplam ot hard tiiur-., 
"IV, Ibis dn.trmr, tnv tnrnds, n leav.it and 
wisdom but, after all, do no* ,1. pend ton mmh 
upon your mm tmheatv. ami frugabn, and pru¬ 
dence, though rxi rilrtw things, 1: f.u thm may 
all tw blasted without the fd«-,'*,mg ,,t It,mm, and, 
thrrelore, ask tlut Idrvung hmuhh , and hr not 
uncharitable to floor dut a* pu-.rm ■arm to want 
tt, but comfort and Strip thmt' ’ Rrmrmhrt, Job 
suffered, and we. altrtw nd, juosperosc. 

“And now, to mu*bide, •{ xj*ri'm*r keep-. * 
dear ****h*n*!. Sen tools will irmi ;u no nthrt / %% 
poor Richard say and at * c m that, loi it » 

1 f Pros It ;s He tint im-.vth m n, it*-, .hdl tab 
hut tile utfliuniit shall llunioh as a la ei* ti jX tt, Hr 
flu* (nwrlji fu Ilf. M>* n 1(1-111, IJ a hill psal ; j 1 .. 
Minv son*<»• •* Natl I.*- t<> *•. i,.-,1, h* tU t t 

Ftwvfrfll lit fl,r f tfros it*ad . 00 pan him afion*. 

Rrnv, | h bt all tux vt a* *. a- U»toand lie 
dull dim * iks jot.V. 

*Ptov 1) |( fir 1 ft at w I'rteth. ska)} alu, hr w .tried 
himself 


ttue, U e may give advice, but we cannot give 
conduct 1 lowever, remember this; They that 
w dl not be eounscletl cannot be helped;’ and far¬ 
ther, that. If you will not hear Reason, she will 
surdv rap your knuckles/ as poor Richard 

rims tile old gentleman ended his harangue. 
I be people heard it and approved the doctrine, 
ami immetbarely practiced the contrary, just as if 
it bad been a common sermon; for the auction 
opened, and they Itegan to buy extravagantly, I 
tumid the good man had thoroughly studied my 
Almatues, and digesred all I had dropped on those 
topics during the course of twenty-five years. The 
fteijurnt mention he made of me must "have tried 
any one else, my vanity was wonderfully de- 
lighird "*th it, tbmigii l was conscious that not a 
tenth part of the wisdom was itiv own, which he 
a-rnbed to me, but rather the gleanings that I had 
made of the sense of all ages and nations. How¬ 
ever, I fevolved to be the better for the echo of it; 
aud though 1 had at first determined to buy stuff 
lot a new nut, 1 went awuv, resolved to wear 
tin old .me a hide longer. Reader, if thou wilt do 
the nine, ihv ptofit will In* as great as mine. 

I am, as ever, thine to serve thee. 

RICHARD SAl’NDF.RS. 

I vm aide hodinl man in this country, may 
sttppoit himself and family comfortably; if they 
do not, « is pinball!v owing to idleness, improv- 
idrwr, m iwrmprraner. We knew* in a neigh- 
boimg cits, tout blatkstmths employed in the 
same shop, two wete first rat.* workmen, the 
other two were helpers, Hie fiist two received 
H.so per day rich, die last two ?<; rents per dav. 
f hr In-,t two wrtr tegular drinkers, and no per¬ 
suasion 1 oukl imbue thrm to forego their drams; 
the last two wen temperate men, and expended 
nothing lot strong dtmk, Now mark the differ 
r«, r | hr fti -.1 two were poor, their families 
nrglet led, destitute, and dotteswd. I he wife and 
chddt. n ot one of them have been driven from 
thnr tied, into the sttert, m a cold night, and eotn- 
prlbd in ,41* fin %*t i'lutuv nt sivr itirm fmm 
.ifsHii \t Iniwiti, hr ttr .mrit hi** family* amt 
Htfftt itfft 1 ihnf m*htrn!v M t*tfr4nti|fh» The ittlter 

%n% uu L, jjtjmrtifh ln% ili/aehlmL llir 
mu lrl|i«i uho in runt Imt mtt\ |irr &»v. 
MijjfiMif flint fHiiihr. * niulrnf.itih * ami !«%«* t,wh 
aliHiit $i»«i in dir S.ivim**’ ilitiL U> Imrnv m 
44ihn Wnitef* tUtM, \itifi |i jrr Tn, his 

tii? I U ir ?tt r f»Hu tmurn *4 tltr wMr m,«- 
in imr f»H»| mul tn% Mimfiunflmnitn h»r tlm 

m ifir ttJmfr »*f mm 
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family handsomely, and has nearly $400 in the 
Savings’ Bank. He, too, is an abstinence man. , . . 

It is said the eccentric and gifted John Randolph 
once jumped up from his seat in Congress and ex¬ 
claimed: “Mr. Speaker, I have found the philoso¬ 
pher’s stone: it is this, pay as you go” 

This is one of the first great lessons in domestic 
economy, which every one, but especially every 
laboring man, should learn, that is, to live within 
his income—the farther 'within the better—and to 
adopt and practice the rule, “pay as you go” 

Adopt this system and “hard times” will not 
trouble you. Such times, if they come, may be the 
easiest, for they always depress the market, and 
make provisions and merchandise cheaper. 

Keep to your business, and your business will 
/ keep you. Perseverance will remove mountains. 
Don’t mind a dark dgy. However thick and dark 
the clouds, there is light above them. Look up and 
persevere. 

Buy nothing useless. Never get in debt as long 
as you can work. Spend all your money if in want, 
then wait a week before trying your credit. When 
you have earned a dollar, always lay by a quarter 
or a half. 

Keep an account of every day’s wages, of every 
idle day, and of every expenditure. 

The following table will show the difference 
between cash and credit, in necessary family ex¬ 
penses. The one is an account kept by the buyer, 
as the articles were bought and paid for; the other 
is taken from the grocer’s bills:— 

For Cash 


1 Barrel of Flour 196 lb . 

i Gallon of Vinegar . 

14 lb. of Brown Sugar .. . 

3% lb. of Coffee . 

.... 20 

87% 

1 lb. of Black Tea .... 

6 lb. of Candles . 

• « * - 44 

50 

3 Bushels of Potatoes . 

1 Ham, i2 lb . 

•■ • » 00 
.... 187% 

T 

10 lb. of Pork . Z 

50 lb. of Indian Meal .... 

6 Boxes of Matches ... 

• •» • * w 

75 

X 

1 Broom . ,„■» 

20 lb. of Butter : ... ™ 

12 lb. of Soap . 


2 Gallons of Molasses . 

.... 75 

6 iV> 

Cost for Cash . 



• * * * 1 7 79 % 

For Credit 

196 lb. of Flour at 4 cts 


1 Gallon of Vinegar 

14 lb. Brown Sugar 

3% lb. of Coffee . 

• • * * spy 

25 

• • * * I 02 

50 


1 lb. Black Tea- 

6 lb. Candies . yg 

3 Bushels of Potatoes _ 

12 lb. of I lam .... 11# 

10 lb. of Pork ..yj 

50 lb. of Indian Meal .., „ # * * 00 

6 Boxes of Matches 1 

1 Broom # ,, „, #t t g 

20 lb. of Butter ..... 41^ 

12 lb. of Soap .... Hjhj 

2 Gallons of Molasses. yg 

Cost on Credit 

Cost for Cash %*$ 

In favor of Cash ., *"521% 


The above is a moderate estimate of the differ¬ 
ence between a rmmkm mnmm, and having the 
range of the market \\ ith ready money. If the 
practice of having things charged is also adopted 
with regard to fresh meats, fruits and vegetables* 
in city markets, the difference will be found to tie 
much greater. 

Three cents a day, amount to eleven dollars 
and forty cents a year, Tins sum would supply a 
small family with' fuel through the winter. Six 
and a quarter cents a day, amount to twenty-two 
dollars eighty-one cents in a year, Phis sum would 
furnish for winter, two tons of coal, one barrel 
of flour, one hundred pounds of Indian meal, and 
one hundred pounds of pork, 

.1? dherc a mechanic or laborer, who finds it 
difficult to provide die necessaries of life for his 
family, and who spends twelve and a half cents a 
day for strong drink? let him remember char this 
small sum will in one year amount to forty-five 
dollars sixty-two cents, and will purchase, when 
the markets are cheapest, die following indis¬ 
pensable articles, vk., 


3 tons of coal, .... 

1 load of wood, „. *.. 

2 barrels of flour, ... 

200 lbs. of Indian meal, ................ 

200 lbs. of pork, ... 

8 bushels of potatoes, 


$15*00 
1.da 
moo 
3*00 
11,00 
4.00 


Into a house thus supplied, hunger and cold 
could not enter. And if to these articles is added 
what before he has felt able to purchase, abun¬ 
dance and comfort would be the inmates of his 
dwelling. 

Should a mechanic or laborer read this, who h 
forty years of age, and who has expended twelve 
and a half cents a day, for strong drink, and is 
now feeling the bitterness of poverty,— by saving 
this sum, he might, since he was twenty-one years 
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of age, have accumulated about one Thousand dol¬ 
lars,—if he is fifty years of age, one thousand five 
hundred dollars,--sixty years of age, two thou¬ 
sand dollars;—and twenty-five cents a day, would 
produce twice the above amounts, 

Atul permit me, reader, in conclusion to say, 
that if to economy, frugality, ami temperance, you 
add humble faith in Christ, and obedience to the 
Gospel, then, indeed, you may not only be com¬ 
fortable, but useful anti happy. Hn nans, after all, 
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is the principal thing. It has the promise of the 
hti,* nut now is* tttui of chat which is to conic, 
\\ it hour it, whatever else you possess in this life 
you will go portionless into eternity. Bur with it’ 
w hairnet else is denied you here, you will have 
the taxor of God, an approving conscience, and 
a sure hope of heaven. Seek then, with the deepest 
earnestness and seriousness, the things which bc- 
long to vour everlasting peace. So shall it he well 
with you here and hereafter. 


Tim SOCIOLOGY ANI) ECONOMICS Of SLAVERY 


Ax Cu.iiot N presented the political argument 
for the South's '‘peculiar institution,’' so 
George Kitzhugh argued its case on the level 
of social theory* Bom and reared a Virginia 
planter, George Eit/hugh (iXoA *KH s > found 
life good in his own community. While the 
world outside was shaken hv social discontent 
and disturbed by innovations in litei attire and 
religion, Virginians continued in the ways of 
peace and piety, they appointed u»» coitions 
sions to reform poor laws, investigate the con 
tlieion of labor, or consider electing better 
prisons; there were no murdm in Eit/hughS 
country and no thieves or beggar., Such a 
happy condition was the pmdmt of Virginia's 
social organization t haraeteu/ed by the ex 
ixtenci* of slavery. Urns l u/hugh in hi, ,Wi 
tdm>y {hi the Smith <Richmond, t k c. .Slav¬ 
ery was good then, a positive good, since it 
freed the South from the problems that were 
vexing the rest of the wot hi. 

Eor alt the keenness of ns atgutuem, Sm t 
ohuty fm the Smith attracted comparatively 
hide interest at home. I luce veats later, l it/ 
Hugh proceeded to an even mme vigorous tie 
feme of slavery, in Ins < '.tmthth AH' tRich¬ 
mond, tS , '/h which i at»ted the argument into 
the home of its enemies, f lr confronted liberals 
with the criticisms of the l'toputts, Northern 
and British mamifa» turns with the i.-ports of 
Bnfish poor law commissions. and Abolitionists 
with the sufferings of wage lahoirrWhat 
the woild needs, Eitzhugh atgitrs, e, io at an 
♦Ion false philosophy and lemm to the true 
s«.wnce of politic-, as expounded hv Aristotle, 


Give up the compact theory and the notion of 
natural tights, admit that government is based 
ott force, accept the facts of nature. Some are 
strong, others are weak; it is right that those 
who need protection women, idiots, laborers, 
and Negroes should obey their protectors. 
Man was bom a social creature, he never ex¬ 
isted in the "state of nature" postulated by the 
natural tights theorists. 

I- tee x.H irtv IS as great a failure as the philos¬ 
ophy on which it is built, Fit/hugh continues. 
I be Abolitionists themselves recognize that 
fan. for they ail support women’s rights, he¬ 
retical mtci pi nations of the Bible, and the 
abandonment of government; their chief advo¬ 
cate, I bn, ice ( iteelev’s liihu>it\ is the organ 
of "all the i am,." 

While Northern newspapers expound such 
doctitnr, thr Southern pies-, prims sense, “The 
South ts governed hv the need to keep its 
negroes m older, which preserves a healthy, 
comeivalue public opinion.’* Northern con- 
srivatnrs ,hou!d teioj'ttt/e that, he declares; 
they should iumbmr with like minded South- 
emcis before the Abolitionists let loose a tor- 
tent of Jacobinism, Southerners, on the other 
hand, should strengthen their own states, im¬ 
prove the edm atton of their poorer whites, 
develop a mme vancd economic life, reestab¬ 
lish small emails to ptevent the development 
of a Southern pauperism, and then wand firm 
with ftie Druioarafic party against the treason 
of shr Not th, 

1 fm, a ft.ink defrnse of slavery. Other 
von rs were also being raised in the debate. 
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The North Carolinian, Hinton R. Helper, crit¬ 
icized slavery, from the point of view of the 
non-slaveowning yeoman white farmers. These 
two selections present aspects of the social and 
economic analysis of the South’s “peculiar in¬ 
stitution” being made just before the Civil War. 

The selection from Fitzhugh here reprinted 
is from Cannibals All; or, Slaves without Mas¬ 
ters (Richmond, 1857). 

For reading Helper’s The Impending Crisis 
of the South men were lynched and at least 
one Southern state made possession or distri¬ 
bution of the book a felony. An examination 
of the work helps one understand this oblique 
tribute to the power of the printed word. For 
Hinton Rowan Helper (1829-1909) did his 
best to destroy the idea of a South solidly 
united behind its slave-holding interest. Helper 
himself was born in the upcountry of North 
Carolina and came from a family of farmers. 
After a brief period at a country academy, and 
a few years spent unsuccessfully as a clerk at 
a crossroads store, he went to California, where 
he was no luckier. He returned to North Caro¬ 
lina, then, and wrote the Impending Crisis, 
which Northern publishers refused to print 
because they considered it too “incendiary.” 
Helper brought the book out at his own cost 
in 1854, but though it had an enormous circu- 
iation it brought him less money than reputa¬ 
tion. Northerners sprang to refute its statistics; 
Southerners answered Helper’s argument by 
proving him a thief; and the non-slaveholding 
whites for whom he wrote were often without 
the ability to read its violent pages. 

And that was another of the ills they owed 
to slavery. The North and the South began on 
an equal footing, Helper asserts; if either had 
an advantage, that lay with the South in 1789. 
Yet the South now lives and dies in economic 
bondage to the North. The slave system had 
produced that decline, Helper declares. Slav¬ 
ery had made the South waste its timber and 
destroy its soil; it was profiting England and 
the North, not the South itself, where capital 
earned scarcely one per cent. Though an in¬ 
significant fraction of the population, the slave- 
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holders have constituted themselves “the sole 
arbiters and legislators for the entire South.” 
They have driven the non-slaveholders from 
the best land and denied them the benefit of 
industry and common schools, since it is “the 
oligarchy’s” policy to “keep the masses, the 
non-slaveholding whites and negroes forever 
... in loathsome dungeons of illiteracy.” 

That is almost the only wort! of sympathy 
for the slave which is to be found in the Im¬ 
pending Crisis. Helper is concerned with the 
white man now crushed by the slave system. 
“Smallpox is a nuisance,” I lelper shouts, 
“strychnine is a nuisance; mad dogs are a 
nuisance; slavery is a nuisance; slave-holders 
are a nuisance and so are slave-breeders; it is 
our business, nay, it is our imperative duty to 
abate nuisances; we propose therefore . . \ to 
exterminate this catalogue from beginning to 
end.” Slave-holders are worse than thieves and 
more criminal than murderers. Their white 
victims should rise, unite and exclude them 
from political power. Then, slaves should be 
taxed progressively, so that the slaveowners 
who have reduced the value of Southern land 
by $22 an acre may bear the cost of -shipping 
the freed Negroes back to Liberia. For the 
present, though, I lelper declares himself will¬ 
ing to accept the program of the Wheeling, 
Va., Gazette: repeal the Fugitive Slave Law 
and the Kansas-Nebraska Act, abolish slavery 
in the Dictrict of Columbia, and acquire no 
more slave territory. 

The audience Helper most wanted to reach 
never did hear him. The Republican party he 
had helped (for his book was used as a cam¬ 
paign document in 186o) rewarded him with 
a South American consulate that led Helper 
to the promotion of an unsuccessful scheme for 
a railr 3 0ad t0 u "ite the Three Americas. I le rc- 
turned to the United States and to obscurity 
and died a suicide. 

The Impending Crisis is particularly signifi¬ 
cant for revealing the plight of the poor white 
farmers of the South who were also the victims 
of the slave institution. The selection here re¬ 
printed is from the New York edition of 1860. 
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Cannibals All! 

BY (imiUlii FITZI UU*H 


Gum* I: The Universal Trade 

We are, til, North and South, engaged in the 

White Slave Trade, and he who succeeds best, is 
esteemed most respectable. It is far more cruel 
titan the Black Slave Trade, because it exacts more 
of its staves, and neither protects nor governs 
them* We boast, that it exacts more, when we say, 
"tlur the profits made front employing free labor 
4*re greater than those from slave labor* 1 ' Hie 
profits, made front free labor, are the amount of 
the products of such labor, which the employer, 
by means of the command which capital or skill 

? :tvex him, rakes away, exacts or M exploitares n 
rout the free laborer/ The profits of skive Libor 
are that portion of the products of such labor 
which the power of the is aster enables him to 
appropriate* ‘these profits are less, because the 
master allows the slave to retain a larger share of 
the results of his own labor, titan do the employers 
of free labor* But we not only boasr that the 
White Stave Trade is more exacting and fratidit 
lent (in fact, though not in intention,! than Black 
Staverv; but we also boast, that it is more cruet, 
in leaving the laborer to rain 4 care of himself and 
fatuity ok of the pittance which skill or capital 
have allowed him to main* When the days labor 
ii ended, hr h free, but is overburdened with the 
cares of family and household, which make bis 
freedom ;m empty and delusive mockery, But bis 
employer bs really bee, and may rrtfoy the prop 
its nude bv others' labor, without a care, or a 
trouble, as to their well bring* The negro slave 
§» ftxr, coo, when die labors *»| the day ate over, 
and free in mind as well as body; for the master 
provides food, raiment, home, fuel, and eu*rv 
thing rise necessary to the physical well being of 
himself and family* The master's labors commence 
fust when the slave’s end, No wonder men should 
prefer white slavery m capital, to negro slavery, 
since it b more profitable, and is free from all die 
i,arcs and labors of black stave holding* 

Now, reader, if you wish to know yoiusrlf to 
NJexratu on your own drformitv ** read om Bur 
if yon mould cherish self conceit, self esteem, nr 
self ’appreciation, throw down urn; book, for we 
wilt 4npel illusions which have promoted your 
happiness, and shew you that mhat sou have into 
siifered and practiced as virtue, is hole better titan 
moral Laimibahmc Bur von will find v outsell' in 
numerous and respect aide company, for at! good 
and respectable people are u i wnmbals alt/ 8 who 


do not labor, or who are successfully trying to 
live without labor, on the unrequited labor of 
other people: - -'Whilst low, had, and disreputable 
people, are those who labor to support themselves, 
and to support said respectable people besides! 
I brow tug the negro slaves our of toe account, 
and society is divided in Christendom into four 
clavscs; The rich, or independent respectable peo* 
pk% who live well ami labor not at all; the profes¬ 
sional and skillful ^respectable people, who do a 
little light work, for enormous wages; the poor 
hard working people, who support every body, 
and starve themselves; and the pour thieves, 
xw indices and sturdy beggars, who live like gentle¬ 
men, without labor, on the labor of other people* 
The gentlemen exploitate, which being done on 

i large scale, and mjturmg a great many victims, 

ii highly respectable whilst the rogues and beg- 

f ars fake so little trout others, that they fare little 
enter than those who labor. 

Hut, trader, we do not wish to bn; into the 
flock. Hlntt! art flic iuan! n Yon are a Cannibal! 
and if a successful one, pride yourself on the num¬ 
ber of your victims, quite as much as any Feejee 
chief latit, who tnealdasts, dines and sups on hu¬ 
man flesh* And your conscience smites you, if 
yon have failed to succeed, <jmu* as much" as his, 
when lir ref urns from an unsuccessful foray. 
Probably* v<m are a law yet, or a merchant, or a 
doctor* who have made bv your business fifty 
tbuns,md dollais, and retired to live on your capi¬ 
tal Bur, murid nor to spend vour capital That 
would be vulgar, disreputable, criminal. That 
would hr, to live by vom own labor; for your 
capital is your amassed tabor. Thai would be, to 
tin as common working men do; for they take the 
pittance which their employers leave them, to live 
on. Thev live by labor, tor they exchange the re¬ 
sults of rtiftr own tabor for the products of other 
people's labor, t? K no doubt, an honest, vulgar 
way of living, but not at alt a respectable way* 
Hie respectable way of living is, to make other 

n lr w tiil for you* and to pay them nothing for 
o$ii}| and to have no concern about them 
after ttifir work is done. I fence, white slave- 
holding is nun h mote respectable than negro 
slavery ■ for dir toaster works nearly as hard for 
flit negro, as hr for the master. Hut you, my virtu¬ 
ous, respectable trader, exacr three thousand dol¬ 
lars pet annum from whirr labor, (for your in¬ 
come is flic* product of" white labor,) and make 
not nm cent of return in any form* You retain 
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your capital, and never labor, and yet live in lux¬ 
ury on the labor of others. Capital commands 
labor, as th^ master does the slave. Neither pays 
for labor; but the master permits the slave to re¬ 
tain a larger allowance from the proceeds of his 
own labor, and hence “free labor is cheaper than 
slave labor.” You, with the command over labor 
which your capital gives you, are a slave owner 
a master, without the obligations of a master. 
They who work for you, who create your in¬ 
come, are slaves, without the rights of slaves. 
Slaves without a master! Whilst you were engaged 
in amassing your capital, in seeking to become in¬ 
dependent, you were in the White Slave Trade. 
To become independent, is to be able to make 
other people support you, without being obliged 
to labor for them. Now, what man in society is 
not seeking to attain this situation? He who attains 
it, is a slave owner, in the worst sense. He who 
is in pursuit of it, is engaged in the slave trade. 
You, reader, belong to the one or other class. The 
men without property, in free society, are theo¬ 
retically in a worse condition than slaves. Practi¬ 
cally, their condition corresponds with this theory, 
as history and statistics every where demonstrate. 
The capitalists, in free society, live in ten times 
the luxury and show that Southern masters do, 
because the slaves to capital work harder and cost 
less, than negro slaves. 

The negro slaves of the South are the happiest, 
and, in some sense, the freest people in the world. 

1 he children and the aged and infirm work not at 
all and yet have all the comforts and necessaries 
of life provided for them. They enjoy liberty, be¬ 
cause they are oppressed neither by care nor labor. 

e women do little hard work, and are protected 
from the despotism of their husbands by their 
masters. The negro men and stout boys work, on 

honrTfF’ mi5°u d , Weather ’ not more than nine 
hours a day. The balance of their time is spent in 

and f h C nli? and ?L BeSideS ’ they have their Sal) b a ths 
and holidays. White men, with so much-of license 

and hberty, would die of ennui; but negroes lux¬ 
uriate in corporeal and mental repose. With their 
faces upturned to the sun, they can sleep at any 
hour; and quiet sleep is the greatest of human en- 

sleeD ” ’Tis 1 the man who invented 

p« bis happiness m itself—and results from 

ance re o n fX n fT' th and confiden t assur- 

nee of the future. We do not know whether free 

whilst H 6Ver i S eep L They ate fools to do so; for, 

h devist7l eeP ’ tHe Wlly and watcllful capitalist 
Th7f£, ?, t0 ensnare and exploitate them. 
The free laborer must work or starve. He is more 

f lav , e th a n ^e negro, because he works longer 
nd harder for less allowance than the slave, and 


has no holiday, because the cares of life with hint 

begin when its labors end. I le has no liberty, and 

not a single right. We know, 'tis often said, air 
and water, are common property, which alt have 
equal right to participate and enjoy; but this k 
utterly false. The appropriation of die lands car¬ 
ries with it die appropriation of all on or above die 
lands, usque ad emum, am ad infems. A man 
cannot breathe the air, without a place to breathe 
it from, and all places are appropriated. AH water 
is private property ”to the middle of the stream** 1 
except the ocean,'and ttptr k not fit to drink 
, ^ ree laborers have not a thousandth part of the 
rights and liberties of negro slaves. Indeed, they 
have not a single right or a single liberty, imkm It 
be the right or liberty to die. But the reader may 
think that he and other capitalists and employers 
are freer^ than negro slaves. Your capital would 
soon vanish, if you dared indulge in the liberty 
and abandon of negroes, You hold your wealtft 
and position by die tenure of constant watchful¬ 
ness, care and circumspecthut. You never labor; 
but you are never free, 

W here a few own the soil, they have unlimited 
power over the balance of society, until domestic 
slavery comes in, to compel them to permit this 
balance of society to draw a sufficient and com¬ 
fortable living from M rernt mater.” Free society, 
asserts the right of a few to the earth -slavery, 
—is that it belongs, in different degrees, to 

But, reader, well may you follow die slave trade, 
it is the only trade worth following, and slaves the 
only property worth owning. All other is worth- 
less, a mere eapm umrumnu except in so far m it 
vests the owner with die power to command the 
labors of others—co enslave them. Give you a 
palace, ten thousand acres of land, sumptuous 
clothes, equipage and every other luxury; and 
with your artificial wants, you arc poorer than 
Robinson Crusoe, or the lowest working man, if 
}ou have no slaves to capital, or domestic slaves. 
Your capital will not bring yon an income of a 
cent, nor supply one of your wants, without labor, 
Labor is indispensable to give value to property, 
and if you owned every thing eke, and did not 
own labor, you would be poor. Hut fifty thousand 
dollars means, and is, fifty thousand dollars worth 
of slaves. You can command, without touching on 
that capital, three thousand dollars 1 worth of labor 
per annum. \ ou could do no more were you to 
buy slaves with It, and then you would he cum- 
>ered with the cares of governing anti providing 
for them. You are a slaveholder now, to the 
amount of fifty thousand dollars, with all the ad- 
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vantages, and none of the cares and responsibilities 
of a master. 

“Property in man” is what all are struggling to 
obtain. Why should they nor be obligeiVto take 
care of man, their property, as they do of their 
horses and their hounds, their cattle and their 
sheep. Now, under the delusive name of liberty, 
you work him, "from morn to dewy eve”- from 
infancy to old age-then turn him out to starve. 
You treat your horses and hounds Itetrer. Capital 
is a cruel master. The free slave trade, the coni' 
monesr, y et the cruellest of trades, 1 

■<** 

OtiAfint Hi I.mioh, Strut, anw (Nettat. 

Nothing written on the subject of slavery from 
the time of Aristotle, is worth rcadmg, until the 
day s of the modern Socialists, Nobodv, treating of 
it, thought it worth while to etupttt’e from history 
and statistics, whether the physical and moral con 
dttiott of eiiuuetpafcd serfs or staves had been hit 
proved or rendered worse bv emain ipatiott, None 
would condescend to compare the evils ol do 
meric slavery with the evils ot liberty sv it hour 

S erty. It entered no one's head to eimeene a 
t as to the actual freedom of the emancipated, 
The relations of capital ami labor, of the property- 
holders to the non property holders, were things 
about which no one had thought or written, it 
never occurred to either the enemies or the apolo 
gists lot slavery, that if no one would employ 
the tree laborer, bis condition was infinitely wotsr 
than that ot actual slavery nor did it occur to 
them, that tf his wages were lev* than the allow 
anee of the slave, he was less free after etttamipa 
non than Mure. St, Simon, bunt let, them, Fanny 
Wright, and a few others, who discovered and 
proclaimed that propetiv was not only a had 
master, but an intolerable one, were treated as 
wicked visionaries, After the Fretwh and other 
revolutions to Western I'm ope in i*m. all men 
suddenly discovered that the social tela*ton, of 
turn were false, and that social, not pointed, trvo 
bourns were needed. Since that jirtiod, almost 
the whole literatim* of free society is hut a voice 
proclaiming its absolute and total faitme. Heme 
the works of the socialists contain tltr tnir dr 
feme of slavery, 

Most of the active intellect of ( ihn.tendom has 
for thr last twenty year-, hern engaged m aiuiv/- 
mg, drtcttmg ami reposing the esc,ting relations 
of labor, skdt and capita!, and in vain rftmr*. to 
rectify those lelafioiis, I hr philosophers ot {' n 
rope, who have been thus engaged, have rvcHlcd 
aU the imniut philosophers that }*mr,letl them, 
in thr lomiei pan of their pursuit, but suggested 
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nothing but puerile absurdities, in the latter. Their 
destructive philosophy is profound, demonstra¬ 
tive. and unanswerable—their constructive theo¬ 
ries, wild, v isionarv and chimerical on paper, and 
failures m practice. Kach one of them proves 
clearly enough, that the present edifice of Euro- 
|H‘an society is out of all rule and proportion, and 
must soon rumble to pieees—but no two agree as 
to how it is n» he re-built. “We must (say they all) 

in * 4 U ,‘ u vve * ,rc r«» have anv world at 

iill. aim! each has a little model Utopia or Phalan- 
sm y* t<ir ww aiul better work!, which, hav- 
tti|t iilrtnnly failed on a small experimental scale, 
t te mvetitof attires ns, is, therefore, the very 
rhttiff ro succeed on a targe one, We allude to the 
mvuh\u ami communists, who have more or less 
tinged all modem literature with their doctrines, 
lit aiuty/m# society; in detecting, exposing, and 
generalizing its opi'aitom amt its various phenom¬ 
ena, . rltrv are hut grammarians or anatomists, 
ronfitttttg philosophy to its proper sphere, and cm- 
p!o\ ing it h i usetul purposes, \\ hen they attempt 
to go liinlirr and having found the present social 
swarm to tic fatally diseased, propose to originate 
and timid tip another in its stead they are as pre¬ 
sumptuous as the anatomist, who should attempt 
fti err ate 4 isutc Social bodies, like human bodies, 
ate tltr woths of Ctod, which man may dissect, 
amt sometimes heal, but which he cannot cre¬ 
ate, . , , 

Cant*ittt XXXIb Man n\s IbtocHuv in Man! 

lit the I jbeiaror of the mth December, we ob- 
srt/\r that flir editor narrows down the slavery 
entttrs? t« ilir itnr tjuesrion, whet Iter "Man may 
rtgbftnliv hold proper*v in mans * 1 
%\i« tbmk we can dispose of rltis objection to 
doiursfie slavery ttt a very few words, 

\taii n a social and gregarious animat, am! all 
mh 4tmmh bold property in each orher, Nature 
imposes upon tlinti slavery as a law and necessity 
ot thm rummer, t'ftey live together to aid each 
oftirt, and arc dam wider Mr, Harrisons higher 
Lw. Slavrrv aitses mulrr the higher law, and is, 
and ever must hr, coeval and coextensive with hu¬ 
man twftitr* 

Ur will enumerate a few of its ten thousand 

tiiiHliftcatiutr,* 

f Itr husband ftm x legal Iv recognized property 
Ift tm sufr's wiurrs and may legally control, in 
sotnr measure, tier personal liberty. She is his 

jU'opeifv and tits slave, 

f hr wife lias also 4 trffatlv recognized property 
111 1 hr husband's w*v tors, He is her property, but 

not Iter slaw 
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The father has property in the services and per¬ 
sons of his children till they are twenty-one years 
of age. They are his property and his slaves. 

Children have property, during infancy, in the 
services of each parent. 

Infant negroes, sick, infirm and superannuated 
negroes, hold most valuable property in the serv¬ 
ices and capital of their masters. The masters hold 
no property in such slaves, because, for the time, 
they are of no value. 

Owners and captains of vessels own property in 
the services of sailors, and may control their per¬ 
sonal liberty. They (the sailors) are property, and 
slaves also. 

The services and persons, lives and liberty of 
soldiers and of officers, belong to the Govern¬ 
ment; they are, whilst in service, both property 
and slaves. 

Every white working man, be he clerk, carpen¬ 
ter, mechanic,* printer, common laborer, or what 
else, who contracts to serve for a term of days, 
months, or years, is, for such term, the property 
of his employer. He is not a slave, like the wife, 
child, apprentice, sailor or soldier, because, al¬ 
though the employer’s right to his services* be 
equally perfect, his remedy to enforce such right 
is very different. In the one case, he may resort 


to force to compel compliance; in the other, he k 
driven to a suit for damages. 

Again: Every capitalist holds property in hk 
fellow men to the extent of the profits of Ills capi¬ 
tal, or income* The only income possibly result¬ 
ing from capital, is the result of the property 
which capital bestows on its owners, in the labor 
of other people* In our first three chapters we 
attempt to explain this. 

All civilized society recognizes, and, in wine 
measure, performs the obligation to support am) 
provide for all human twings, whether natives or 
foreigners, who are unable to provide for them¬ 
selves. Hence poor-houses, &t\ 

Hence all men hold valuable property, actual or 
contingent, in the services of each other. 

If, Mr. Garrison, this be the only difficulty to tic 
adjusted between North and South, we are sure 
that your little per. Disunion, “living will linger* 
and lingering will die” 

When Mr. Andrews amt you have quite “ex¬ 
pelled human nature; 11 dissolved amt disintegrated 
society, and reduced mankind to separate, inde¬ 
pendent, but conflicting monads, or human atoms 
—then, and nor till then, will you establish the 
“sovereignty of the individual; 1 and destroy the 
property of man in mam 


The Impending Crisis of the South 


BY HINTON 

Chapter I: Comparison Between the Free and 
the Slave States 


. . . and now tnat we have come to the vei 
eart and soul of our subject, we feel no dispos 
tion to mince matters, but mean to speak plain!' 
and to the point, without any equivocation, mei 
tal reservation, or secret evasion whatever. Ti 
son of a venerated parent, who, while he live, 
was a considerate and merciful slaveholder, a n; 
tave of the South, born and bred in North Care 
Ima of a famdy whose home has been in the valle 
of the Yadkm for nearly a century and a half. 
Southerner by instinct and by all the influences c 
thought, habits, and kindred, and with the desir 
and fixed purpose to reside permanently withii 
the limits of the South, and with the expectatioi 
of dying there also—we feel that we have th 
right to express our opinion, however humble o 
unimportant it may be, on any and every questioi 
that affects the public good; and, so help is God 
sink or swim live or die, survive or perish,” w< 
are determined to exercise that right with manh 
firmness, and without fear, favor or affection. 5 


R. HELPER 

. l } (m f hc point. In our opinion, an opin¬ 
ion which has been formed from data obtained 
bv assiduous researches, and comparisons, front 
laborious investigation, logical reasoning, and 
earnest reflection, the causes which have impeded 
the progress and prosperity of the South, which 
have dwindled our commerce* and other similar 
pursuits, into the most ^ contemptible insignifi¬ 
cance; sunk a large majority of our people in gall¬ 
ing poverty and ignorance, rendered a small mi¬ 
nority conceited and tyrannical, and driven the 
rest away from their homes; entailed upon us a 
humiliating dependence on the Free Stares; dis¬ 
graced us in the recesses of our own souls, and 
brought us under reproach in the eyes of all civil¬ 
ized and enlightened nations—may all be traced 
to one common source, and there find solution in 
the most hateful ami horrible word, that was ever 
incorporated into the vocabulary of human econ- 
omy—Slavery* 

Reared amidst the institution of slavery, Iwliev- 
mg it to lie wrong both in principle and in prac¬ 
tice, and having seen and felt its evil influences 

upon individuals, communities and states, we 
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deem It a duty, no less than a privilege, to enter 
our protest against it, and to use our mosr stremt- 
tms efforts to overturn and abolish it! Then we 
are an abolitionist? Yes! nut merely a freest tiler, 
but an abolitionist, in the fullest sense of the term. 
We are not onlv in favor of keeping slavery out of 
the territories, but, carrying our opposition m rite 
institution a step further, we here unhesitatingly 
declare ourselves in favor of its immediate and 
unconditional abolition, in every state in this con¬ 
federacy, where it now exists!’ Patriotism makes 
its a freesoiler; state pride makes us an emaneipa- 
ttonist; a profound sense of duty to the South 
makes us an abolitionist; a reasonable degree of 
fellow feeling for the negro, makes us a eoiont/a- 
tionist. With the free state men in Kansas and 
Nebraska, we sympathize with all our heart. We 
love the whole country, the great family of states 
and territories, one and inseparable, and tumid 
have the word Liberty engraved as an appropriate 
and truthhil motto, on the escutcheon of every 
memlter of the confederacy, WY love freedom, 
we hate slavery, ami rather than give up the one 
or submit to the othrt, V ve will toilets the pound 
of flesh nearest our heart, Is this sutlieieurlv ex 
pitch and categorical? It mu, vve hold ourself in 
readiness at all times, to return a prompt reply to 
any proper question that mav he propounded. 

Our repugnance to the institution of slavery, 
springs from no one sided idea, or sickly senn 
mentality, WY have not hern hasty m making up 
our mind on the subtcct, vve have jumped at tm 
conclusions; we have acted with perfect calmness 
ami deliberation; we have carefully considered, 
and examined the reasons lot and aganca the invti 
fttrion, ami have also taken into account the prop 
able consequences of our decision, The more we 
investigate the matter, the deeper becomes the 
conviction that vve are right, and with this to tin 
pel and sustain us, vve pursue nut lal«»r with love, 
with hope, and with constantly renew mg vigoi 
That we shall encounter opposition vve consider 
as certain, prhaps vve mav even he suh|e*red to 
insult and violence. From rhr emitted and cruel 
oligarchs of the South, we multi took for nothing 
Jess. Hut we shall shrink front no responsibility, 
and do nothing unbet ommg a man, wr know bow 
to repel indignity, am! if assaulted, shall mu fad 
r*» make the blow recoil upon the aggie worN head 
lhr mad vve have to navel mav he a rough one. 
hut no impediment .hall i a use us to falter in our 
course, l he hue of out dun is ilrttlv defined, 
and it is our intention to follow it faithfully, or dir 
in the attempt. 

Ihtr, thanks to heaven, wr have no ominous 
forebodings of the result of the i unrest now 


Jtf 

l^^^-sa«K± 

Ik peculiar institution" has bur a short and as 
heretofore, inglorious existence before it. TYnic 

e dS". ° Vt ' ry w " m »’ is tuning events for’ 
the h sired consummation of our labors and the 

fulfillment of mir cherished hopes. Each revolv- 
mg y ear brings nearer the inevitable crisis The 

imrhmnhl-’ , ' 1 t7 t,H ‘ 1 H *" er; ««>’ heaven, through 
our humble efforts, hasten its advent. 6 

„ r ,nr f ul T*' SiUT ^ <>f every South- 
,™ ;" | b th A‘ hu ‘‘" r , ; »“i the interest of his 
v unity at heait, is to declare himself an unquali¬ 
fy d and uncompromising abolitionist. No con- 
dmmul m lull wav dcrhinuion will avail; no 
mete threatening demonstration will succeed. 
With those who desire m he instrumental in 
bringing about the triumph of libtirrv over slaverv 
fhm- should he neither evasion, vacillation, nor 
equivocation. We should listen to no modifying 
terms or compromises that mav he proposed by 
the proprietors of the unprofit'alde and ungodly 
institution. Nothing short of the complete aboli¬ 
tion ..! slavery can save the South from falling 
into the vortex of niter ruin. Too long have we 
viewed a submissive oMienee m the tyrannical 
domination of an inflated oligarchy; "too long 
have wr tolerated their arrogance and'self-conceit, 
too Jong have we submitted to their unjust and 
savage ructions. Let us now wrest from them the 
sceptre of power, establish liberty ami equal rights 
thtnughoiii the land, and henceforth and forever 
guild our legislative halls from the pollutions and 
usurpations of proslavrrv demagogues. . . . 

Notwithstanding rhe fact that the white non- 
slaveholders of rhe South, are in the majority, as 
five to one, they have never yet had any part or 
lot in framing rhe laws untier which they live. 

I here is no legislauon eveept for the benefit of 
slavrtv, and xtaveholdm. Vs a general rule, poor 
where persons ate regarded with less esteem and 
atteiiimu than negroes, ami though the condition 
of the laffpt is wretched beyond description, vast 
immhets of flu* former are infinitely worse off. 

A «uiminglv devised mockery of freedom is guar¬ 
antied fo f he in, ami that is all. To all intents and 
pm poses they are disfranchised, and outlawed, 
ami the onlv privilege extended to them, is a shal¬ 
low and t in must rihetl paitictpaiion in the politi¬ 
cal movements that usher slaveholders into office. 

WY have uni In eat Inal away seven and twenty 
years m the South, without becoming acquainted 
with the demagogical mameuvrings of the oli¬ 
garchy , l heir intrigues and tricks of legerdemain 
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are as familiar to us as household words; in vain 
might the world be ransacked for a more precious 
junto of flatterers and cajolers. It is amusing to 
ignorance, amazing to credulity, and insulting to 
intelligence, to hear them in their blattering ef¬ 
forts to mystify and pervert the sacred principles 
of liberty, and turn the curse of slavery into a 
blessing. To the illiterate poor whites—made poor 
and ignorant by the system of slavery—they hold 
out the idea that slavery is the very bulwark of our 
liberties, and the foundation of American inde¬ 
pendence! For hours at a time, day after day, will 
they expatiate upon the inexpressible beauties and 
excellencies of this great, -free and independent 
nation; and finally, with the most extravagant 
gesticulations and rhetorical flourishes, conclude 
their nonsensical ravings, by attributing all the 
glory and prosperity of the country, from Maine 
to Texas, and from Georgia to California, to the 
“invaluable institutions of the South!” With what 
patience we could command, we have frequently 
listened to the incoherent and truth-murdering 
declamations of these champions of slavery, and, 
in the absence of a more politic method of giving 
vent to our disgust and indignation, have involun¬ 
tarily bit our lips into blisters. 

The lords of the lash are not only absolute 
masters of the blacks, who are bought and sold, 
and driven about like so many cattle, but they are 
also the oracles and arbiters of all non-slavehold¬ 
ing whites, whose freedom is merely nominal, and 
whose unparalleled illiteracy and degradation is 
purposely and fiendishly perpetuated. How little 
the “poor white trash,” the great majority of the 
Southern people, know of the real condition of 
the country is, indeed, sadly astonishing. The truth 
is, they know nothing of public measures, and 
little of private affairs, except what their imperi¬ 
ous masters, the slave-drivers, condescend to tell 
and that is but precious little, and even that little,’ 
always garbled and one-sided, is never told except 
m public harangues; for the haughty cavaliers of 
shackles and handcuffs will not degrade them¬ 
selves by holding private converse with those 

tamjTfah dim “ h ' tedi “>' ^ 

mender it pleases, and to the extent it pleases, 
a slaveholder to become communicative, poor 

is 8 "? hear T kh fear and trembling, but not 
peak. They must be as mum as dumb brutes, and 

? “ a ^ e of their august superiors, or be 
crushed with stern rebukes, cruel oppressions, or 
downnght violence. If they dare to think for 
5^ *1’ their th ? u &hts must be forever con- 

' . The expression of any sentiment at all 
conflicting with the gospel of slavery, dooms 


them at once in the community in which they live* 
and then, whether willing or unwilling, they are 
obliged to become hemes, martyrs, or exiles* Vhey 
may thirst for knowledge, but* there is no Moses 
among them to smite it our of the rocks of Horeh* 
The black veil, through whose almost impenetra¬ 
ble meshes light seldom gleams, has tong been pen¬ 
dent over their eyes, and there, with fiendish 
jealousy, the slave-driving ruffians sedulously 
guard it Non-slaveholders are not only kept in 
ignorance of what is transpiring at the Ninth 
but they are continually misinformed of what is 
going on even in the South. Never were the poorer 
classes of a people, and those classes so largely in 
the majority, and all inhabiting the same country, 
so basely duped, so adroitly swindled, or so damn¬ 
ably outraged. 

It is expected that the stupid and sequacious 
masses, the white victims of slavery, will believe, 
and, as a general thing, they do believe, whatever 
the slaveholders tell them; and thus it is that they 
are cajoled into the notion that they are the freest, 
happiest and most intelligent people in the world, 

* arK * ar 5 taught to look with prejudice and disap¬ 
probation upon every new principle or pro-grey* 
sive movement. Thus it is that the South, woefully 
inert and inventionless, has lagged behind the 
North, and is now weltering in the cesspool of 
ignorance and degradation. . , . 

Non-slaveholders of the South! farmers, me¬ 
chanics and workingmen, we take this occasion to 
assure you that the slaveholders, the arrogant derti- 
agogucs whom you have elected to offices of honor 
and profit, have hoodwinked you, trifled with 
you, and used you as mere tools for the consum¬ 
mation of their wicked designs. T hey have pur¬ 
posely kept you in ignorance, and have, by mould- 
mg your passions and prejudices to suit them¬ 
selves, induced you to act in direct opposition ro 
your dearest rights and interests. By a system of 
the grossest subterfuge and misrepresentation, and 
m order to avert, for a season, the vengeance that 
will most assuredly overtake them ere king, they 
nave taught you to hate the abolitionists, who are 
your best and only true friends. Now, as one of 
your own number, we appeal to you to join us 
m our patriotic endeavors to rescue the generous 
sou of the South from the usurped and desolating 
control of these political vampires. Once and for- 
ever, at least so far as this country is concerned, 
the infernal question of slavery must be disposed 
of; a speedy and perfect abolishment of the whole 
institution is the true policy of the South—and 
this 1 $ the policy which we propose to pursue. 
Will you aid us, will you assist us, will you be 
freemen, or will you be slaves? These are ques- 
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tions of vital importance; weigh them well in your 
minds; come to a prudent and firm decision, and 
hold yourselves in readiness to act in accordance 
therewith. You must either be for us or against us 
—anti-slavery or pro-slavery; it is impossible for 
you to occupy a neutral ground; it is as certain as 
fate itself, that if you do not voluntarily oppose 
the usurpations and outrages of the slavocrats, 
they will force you into involuntary compliance 
with their infamous measures. Consider well the 
aggressive, fraudulent and despotic power which 
they have exercised in the affairs of Kansas; and 
remember that, if, by adhering to erroneous prin¬ 
ciples of neutrality or non-resistance, you allow 
them to force the curse of slavery on that vast and 
fertile field, the broad area of all the surrounding 
States and Territories—the whole nation, in fact 
—will soon fall a prey to their diabolical intrigues 
and machinations. Thus, if you are not vigilant, 
will they take advantage of your neutrality, and 
make you and others the victims of their inhuman 
despotism. Do not reserve the strength of your 
arms until you shall have been rendered powerless 
to strike; the present is the proper time for action; 
under all the circumstances, apathy or indiffer¬ 
ence is a crime. First ascertain, as nearly as you 
can, the precise nature and extent of your duty, 
and then, without a moment’s delay, perform it 
in good faith. To facilitate you in determining - 
what considerations of right, justice and humanity 
require at your hands, is one of the primary ob¬ 
jects of this work; and we shall certainly fail in 
our desire if we do not accomplish our task in a 
manner acceptable to God and advantageous to 
man. 

Chapter II: How Slavery Can Be Abolished 

NUMBER OF SLAVEHOLDERS IN THE UNITED STATES— 

185O. 


Alabama . 2 9> 2 95 

Arkansas . 5 * 999 

Columbia, District of. i *477 

Delaware . 809 

Florida . 3 * 5 20 

Georgia . 3 ^ 45 ^ 

Kentucky . 3 8 * 3^5 

Louisiana . 20,670 

Maryland . 16,040 

Mississippi . 2 3? ri< 5 

Missouri . * 9 485 

North Carolina. 28,303 

South Carolina. 2 5 * 59 ^ 

Tennessee . 33 *865 

Texas . 7*747 
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Virginia .*. 55,06 3 

Total Number of Slaveholders in the 
United States . 347 * 5 2 5 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE SLAVEHOLDERS —1850. 

Holders of i slave. 68,820 

Holders of 1 and under 5. 105,683 

Holders of 5 and under 10. 80,765 

Holders of 10 and under 20. 54*595 

Holders of 20 and under 50. 29,733 ' 

Holders of 50 and under 100. 6,196 

Holders of 100 and under 200. i*479 

Holders of 200 and under 300. 187 

Holders of 300 and under 500. 56 

Holders of 500 and under 1,000. 9 

Holders of 1,000 and over. 2 

Aggregate Number of Slaveholders in the 
United States .. 347*5 2 5 


It thus appears that there are in the United 
States, three hundred and forty-seven thousand 
five* hundred and twenty-five slaveholders. But 
this appearance is deceptive. The actual number is* 
certainly less than two hundred thousand. Profes¬ 
sor De Bow, the Superintendent of the Census, in¬ 
forms us that “the number includes slave-hirers,” 
and furthermore, that “where the party owns 
slaves in different counties, or in different States, 
he will be entered more than once.” Now every 
Southerner, who has any practical knowledge of 
affairs, must know, and does know, that every 
New Year’s day, like almost every other day, is 
desecrated in the South, by publicly hiring out 
slaves to large numbers of non-slaveholders. The 
slave-owners, who are the exclusive manufacturers 
of public sentiment, have popularized the dictum 
that white servants, decency, virtue, and justice, 
are unfashionable; and there are, we are sorry to 
say, nearly one hundred and sixty thousand non¬ 
slaveholding sycophants, who have subscribed to 
this false philosophy, and who are giving constant 
encouragement to the infamous practices of slave¬ 
holding and slave-breeding, by hiring at least one 
slave every year. 

In the Southern States, as in all other slave coun¬ 
tries, there are three odious classes of mankind; 
the slaves themselves, who are cowards; the slave¬ 
holders, who are tyrants; and the non-slavehold¬ 
ing slave-hirers, who are lickspittles. Whether 
either class is really entitled to the regards of a 
gentleman is a matter of ‘grave doubt. The slaves 
are pitiable; the slaveholders are detestable; the 
slave-hirers are contemptible. 

With the statistics at our command, it is impos¬ 
sible for us to ascertain the exact number of slave- 
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holders and non-slaveholding slave-hirers in the 
slave States; but we have data which will enable us 
to approach very near to the facts. The town from 
which we hail, Salisbury, the capital of Rowan 
county, North Carolina, contains about twenty- 
three hundred inhabitants, including three hun¬ 
dred and seventy-two slaves, fifty-one slavehold¬ 
ers, and forty-three non-slaveholding slave-hirers. 
Taking it for granted that this town furnishes a 
fair relative proportion of all the slaveholders, and 
non-slaveholding slave-hirers in the slave States, 
the whole number of the former, including those 
who have been “entered more than once,” is one 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand five hundred 
and fifty-one; of the latter, one hundred and fifty- 
eight thousand nine hundred and seventy-four; 
and, now, estimating that there are in Maryland, 
Virginia, and other grain-growing States, an ag¬ 
gregate of two thousand slave-owners, who have 
cotton plantations stocked with negroes in the far 
South, and who have been “entered more than 
once,” we find, as the result of our calculations, 
that the total number of actual slaveholders in the 
Union, is precisely one hundred and eighty-six 
thousand five hundred and fifty-one—as follows: 

Number of actual slaveholders in the 

United States.186,551 

Number “entered more than once”. z’ooo 

Number of non-slaveholding slave-hirers 158*974 

Aggregate number, acording to De Bow 347,525 

The greater number of non-slavcholding slave- 
hirers, are a kind of third-rate aristocrats—persons 
who formerly owned slaves, but whom slavery, 
as is its custom, has dragged down to poverty 
leaving them, in their false and shiftless pride, to 
eke out a miserable existence over the hapless 
chattels personal of other men. 1 

So it seems that the total number of actual slave¬ 
owners, including their entire crew of cringing 
lickspittles, against whom we have to contend, is 
but three hundred and forty-seven thousand five 

ujr and twent y- five * Against this army for 
the defense and propagation of slavery, we think 
it will be an easy matter—independent of the 
negroes, who, in nine cases out of ten, would be 
delighted with an opportunity to cut their masters’ 
throats, and without accepting of a single recruit 
from either of the free States, England, France or 
Germany—to muster one at least three times as 
large, and far more respectable for its utter ex- 
tmction. We hope, however, and believe, that the 
matter in dispute may be adjusted without array¬ 
ing these armies against each other in hostile a't- 


titude. We desire peace, not war—justice, not 
blood. Give us fair-play, secure to us the right of 
discussion, the freedom of speech, and we will 
settle the difficulty at the bailor bov, not on the 
battle-ground - by force of reason, not by force of 
anus. Bur we are wedded to one purpose from 
which no earthly power can ever divorce us. We 
are determined to abolish slavery at all hazards— 
in defiance of all the opposition! of whatever na¬ 
ture, which ir is possible for the slavocrats to 
bring against us. Of this they may rake due notice, 
and govern themselves accordingly. 

Thus far, in giving expression to our sincere 
and settled opinions, we have endeavored to show, 
in the first place, that slavery is a great moral, so¬ 
cial, civil, anti political evil ' 4 dire enemy to true 
wealth and national greatness, and an atrocious 
crime against both God and man, and, in the sec¬ 
ond place, that it is a paramount duty which we 
owe to heaven, to the earth, to America, to hu¬ 
manity, to our posterity, to our consciences, and 
ro our pockets, to adopr effectual and judicious 
measures for its immediate abolition. The ques¬ 
tions now arise. How can the evil lie averted? 
Whar are the most prudent and practical means 
that can be devised for the abolirion of slavery? 
In the solution of these problems it becomes neces¬ 
sary to deal with a multiplicity of stubborn reali¬ 
ties. And yet. we can see no reason why North 
Carolina, in her sovereign capacity, may hot, with 
equal ease and success, do what forty five other 
Stares of the world have done within tlte last 
forty-five years. Nor do we believe any good 
reason exists why Virginia should not perform 
as great a deed in 1859 as did New - York in 1799. 
Massachusetts abolished slavery in 17K0; would ir 
not be a masterly stroke of policy in Tennessee, 
and every other slave Stare, to abolish it in or be¬ 
fore i860? 

Not long since, a slavocrat, writing on this 
subject, said, apologetically, “we frankly admit 
that slavery is a monstrous evil; but what are we 
to do with an institution which has baffled the 
wisdom of our greatest statesmen?” Unfortu¬ 
nately for rlie South, since the days of Washing¬ 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, and rheir ilnstriotts com¬ 
patriots, she has never had more than half a dozen 
statesmen, all rold; of mere politicians, wire¬ 
pullers, and slave-driving demagogues, she has 
had enough, and ro spare; but of statesmen, in the 
true sense of the term, she has had, and now has, 
but precious few* fewer jmr at this time, perhaps, 
than ever before. It is far from a matter of surprise 
i° J?® 1 , slavery hai, for mch a long period, 
baffled the “wisdom" of the oligarchy; but our 
surprise is destined to culminate m amazement, if 
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the wisdom of the non-slaveholders does not soon 
baffle slavery. 

From the eleventh year previous to the close of 
the eighteenth century down to the present mo¬ 
ment, slaveholders and slave-breeders, who, to 
speak naked truth, are, as a general thing, unfit to 
occupy any honorable station in life, have, by 
chicanery and usurpation, wielded all the official 
power of the South; and, excepting the patriotic 
services of the noble abolitionists above-men¬ 
tioned, the sole aim and drift of their legislation 
has been to aggrandize themselves, to strengthen 
slavery, and to keep the poor whites, the constitu¬ 
tional majority, bowed down in the deepest depths 
of degradation. We propose to subvert this en¬ 
tire system of oligarchal despotism. We think 
there should be some legislation for decent white 
men, not alone for negroes and slaveholders. Slav¬ 
ery lies at the root of all the shame, poverty, 
ignorance, tyranny and imbecility of the South; 
slavery must be thoroughly eradicated; let this be 
done, and a glorious future will await us. 

The statesmen who are to abolish slavery in 
Kentucky, must be mainly and independently 
constituted by the non-slaveholders of Kentucky; 
so in every other slave State. Past experience has 
taught us the sheer folly of ever expecting volun¬ 
tary justice from the slaveholders. Their illicit 
intercourse with “the mother of harlots 5 has been 
kept up so long, and their whole natures have, in 
consequence, become so depraved, that there is 
scarcely a spark of honor or magnanimity to be 
found amongst them. As well might one expect to 
hear highwaymen clamoring for a universal inter¬ 
dict against traveling, as to expect slaveholders to 
pass laws for the abolition of slavery. Under all the 
circumstances, it is the duty of the non-slave¬ 
holders to mark out an independent course for 
themselves, to steer entirely clear of the oligarchy, 
and to utterly contemn and ignore the many vile 
instruments of power, animate and inanimate, 
which have been so freely and so effectually used 
for their enslavement. Now is the time for them 
to assert their rights and liberties; never before 
was there such an appropriate period to strike for 
Freedom in the South. 

Had it not been for the better sense, the purer 
patriotism, and the more practical justice of the 
non-slaveholders, the Middle States and New Eng¬ 
land would still be groaning and groveling under 
the ponderous burden of slavery; New-York 
would never have risen above the dishonorable 
level of Virginia; Pennsylvania, trampled beneath 
the iron-heel of the black code, would have re¬ 
mained the unprogressive parallel of Georgia; 
Massachusetts would have continued till the pres- 
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ent time, and Heaven only knows how much 
longer, the contemptible coequal of South Caro¬ 
lina. 

Succeeded by the happiest moral effects and 
the grandest physical results, we have seen slavery 
crushed beneath the wisdom of the non-slave- 
holding statesmen of the North; followed by cor¬ 
responding influences and achievements, many of 
us who have not yet passed the meridian of life, 
are destined to see it equally crushed beneath the 
wisdom of the non-slaveholding Statesmen of the 
South. With righteous indignation, we enter our 
disclaimer against the base yet baseless admission 
that Louisiana and Texas are incapable of produc¬ 
ing as great statesmen as Rhode Island and Con¬ 
necticut. What has been done for New Jersey by 
the statesmen of New Jersey, can be done for 
North Carolina by the statesmen of North Caro¬ 
lina; the wisdom of the former State has abolished 
slavery; as sure as the earth revolves on its axis, 
the wisdom of the latter will not do less. 

That our plan for the abolition of slavery, is 
the best that can be devised, we have not the 
vanity to contend; but that it is a good one, and 
will do to act upon until a better shall have been 
suggested, we do firmly and conscientiously be¬ 
lieve. Though but little skilled in the delicate art 
of surgery, we have pretty thoroughly probed 
slavery, the frightful tumor on the body politic, 
and have, we think, ascertained the precise reme¬ 
dies requisite for a speedy and perfect cure. Pos¬ 
sibly the less ardent friends of freedom may ob¬ 
ject to our prescription, on the ground that some 
of its ingredients are too griping, and that it will 
cost the patient a deal of most excruciating pain. 
But let them remember that the patient is exceed¬ 
ingly refractory, that the case is a desperate one, 
and that drastic remedies are indispensably neces¬ 
sary. When they shall have invented milder yet 
equally efficacious ones, it will be time enough 
to discontinue the use of ours then no one will be 
readier than we to discard the infallible strong 
recipe for the infallible mild. Not at the persecu¬ 
tion of a few thousand slaveholders, but at the 
restitution of natural rights and prerogatives to 
several millions of non-slaveholders, do we aim. 

Inscribed on the banner, which we herewith 
unfurl to the world, with the full and fixed de¬ 
termination to stand by it or die by it, unless one 
of more virtuous efficacy shall be presented, are 
the mottoes which, in substance, embody the prin¬ 
ciples, as we conceive, that should govern us m 
our patriotic warfare against the most subtle and 
insidious foe that ever menaced the inalienable 
rights and liberties and dearest interests of Amer¬ 
ica: 
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i st. Thorough Organization and Independent 
Political Action on the part of the Non-Slave¬ 
holding whites of the South. 

2nd. Ineligibility of Slaveholders—Never another 
•vote to the Trafficker in Human Flesh. 

3rd. No Co-operation with Slaveholders in Poli¬ 
tics—No Fellowship with them in Religion— 
No Affiliation with them in Society. 

4th. No Patronage to Slaveholding Merchants— 
No Guestship in Slave-waiting Hotels-—No 
Fees to Slaveholding Lawyers—No Employ¬ 
ment of Slaveholding Physicians—No Audience 
to Slaveholding Parsons.’ 
jth. No Recognition of Pro-slavery Men, except 
as Ruffians, Outlaws, and Criminals. 

6th. Abrupt Discontinuance of Subscription to 
Pro-slavery Newspapers. 

7th. The Greatest Possible Encouragement to Free 
White Labor. 

8. No more Hiring of Slaves by Non-slaveholders. 
9th. Immediate Death to Slavery, or if not im¬ 
mediate, unqualified Proscription of its Advo¬ 
cates during the Period of its Existence, 
toth. A Tax of Sixty Dollars on every Slaveholder 
for each and every Negro in his Possession at 
the present time, or at any intermediate time be¬ 
tween now and the 4th of July, 186?—said 
Money to be Applied to the transportation of 
the Blacks to Liberia, to their Colonization in 
Central or South America, or to their Comfort¬ 
able Settlement within the Boundaries of the 
United States. 

nth. Alt additional lax of forty Dollars per 
annum to be levied annually, on every Slave¬ 
holder for each and every Negro found in his 
possession after the 4 rh of July, 186? -said 
Money to be paid into the hands of the Negroes 
so held in Slavery, or, in cases of death, to'their 
next of kin, and to be used by them at their 
own option. 

. . . In our own humble way of thinking, we 
are frank to confess, we do not believe in the unity 
of the races. I his is a matter, however, which has 
little or nothing to do with the great question at 
issue. Aside from any theory concerning the origi- 
nal parentage of the different races of men fans 
material and immaterial, palpable and impalpable* 
-facts of the eyes and facts of the conscience- 
crowd around us on every hand, heaping proof 
upon proof, tiiar slavery is a shame, a crime, and a 
curse—a great moral, social, civil, and political 
evil-an oppressive burden to the blacks, and an 
incalculable injury ro the whites-;, stumbling- 
block to the nation, an impediment to progress*a 
damper on all, the nobler instincts, principles, 


aspirations ami enterprise', of nun, and a dire 
enemv ro every true interest. 

Waiving all other vomits, we have, we think, 
show n to the satisfaction of even impartial reader! 
that, as elsewhere stated, on the single score of 
damages to lands, the slaveholders are, at this mo- 
meat, indebted to us, rhe mut davehotdmg whites, 
in the enormous sum of nearly seventy-six him-' 
dred millions of dollars. What shall lie done with 
this amount? It is just; shall payment tie de¬ 
manded? No; all rhe slaveholders in tit,* country 
could not pay it; nor shall we ever ask them for 
even a moiety of the amount no, not even for a 
dune, nor vet for a vent, we are willing to forfeit 
every farthing for the sake of freed,nil; for our- 
selves we ask no indemnification for the past; we 
mny demand justice for tin* hmm\ 

But, Sirs, laughs of t 4 §tdgrott\ eftevatieK of 
tmwtc "knives and jitsf ul\ amt lords of the kwh* we 
are unwilling to allow mu to swindle the slaves 
mtt tif all rite rights and claims to which, as human 
beiiifts they art* most sacmlh emitted, Not dmw 
for ourself as an individual, tun tor others aKim 
particularly tor file or sts mdlu «ns of Southern 
non slaveholilmg whites, whom vour iimmirous 
.WiftMii has Murml from almost all tlw mmraf 
srnd material comforts of life do sir speak, whm 
we say* you mmt eiiiaiwijyir vmir slaves and pay 
cntdi and every one of them m least %my dollars 
cash in hind. By doing this, you util lie restoring 
to them their natural rights, and remunerating 
tlietti at the rite of lew flout twenty -*%t\ rents per 
antmtti for the long and cftcrrlm period of their 
servitude* front the 40th of August, tom* when* 
on James River, ttt \ irginta, tfirv became rite tm« 
happy slaves of 1 heartless masters, Moreover, by 
doing this you wifi hr performing bur a simple 
act of just See to the mm slavchotdiug \\ hires, 
upon whom the institution of ’daunt has weighed 
scarcely less heavily than upon the negroes them* 
selves, \tm will also be applying 4 saving balm 
to your own outraged beam muI mmekmts* and 
your rliildrrn • •yoitrsctm in tart freed from tlw, 
accursed stain of slavery* will become respectable, 
useful, and honorable inmJirrs of society. 

And now, Sirs, we fuse thus laid down our 
ultimatum, Wfur arc yon going 0$ d« about it? 
Something dreadful, as 4 nutter of course? Per* 
haps you wilt dissoKr the Ihtknt Do it, if 

you dare! Our motto, and we would have you ro 
understand it* is rite .tfmUtmn of 1 Uww md the 
perpetmtum of the Atneruw Vnimh U\ by any 
means* you do succeed in ymtr treasonable ur» 
tempts to rake the South mu of the (Alton today, 
we will bring her bad* ttemmnm > if she goes 
away with you, she will return without you. 
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Do not mistake the meaning of the last clause of mitted to pass us unimproved. Thus, terror- 

the last sentence; we could elucidate it so thor- engenderers of the South, have we fully and 

oughly that no intelligent person could fail to frankly defined our position; we have no modifi- 
comprehend it; but, for reasons which may here- cations to propose, no compromises to offer, noth- 
after appear, we forego the task. ing to retract. Frown, Sirs, fret, foam, prepare 

Henceforth there are other interests to be con- your weapons, threat, strike, shoot, stab, bring on 
suited in the South, aside from the interests of civil war, dissolve the Union, nay annihilate the 
negroes and slaveholders. A profound sense of solar system if you will—do all this, more, less, 
duty incites us to make the greatest possible efforts better, worse, anything—do what you will. Sirs, 
for the abolition of slavery; an equally profound you can neither foil nor intimidate us; our purpose 

sense of duty calls for a continuation of those is as firmly fixed as the eternal pillars of Heaven; 

efforts until the vqjy last foe to freedom shall we have determined to abolish slavery, and, so help 
have been utterly vanquished. To the summons of us God, abolish it we will! Take this to bed yith 
the righteous monitor within, we shall endeavor to you to-night, Sirs, and think about it, dream over 
prove faithful; no opportunity for inflicting a it, and let us know how you feel to-morrow 
mortal wound in the side of slavery shall be per- morning. 

ABOLITIONISM 

The American antislavery movement was this spirit, the American Anti-slavery Society 
less the product of a specific social indignation was founded in 1833. 

than an outgrowth of the a evangelical revival” The following year brought the society its 
of the period 1810-30. Though deeply rooted first great accession of strength. A lecture 
in religious emotion, that revival stressed good . against slavery set the students of Lane The- 
works as a necessary concomitant of faith. In ological Seminary debating the issue, and that 
its wake spread interest in temperance, Sunday debate won the student body to the cause of 
schools, foreign missions, and the work of abolition. When the Seminary’s trustees or- 
home missionary societies which brought the dered the debate ended, the students aban- 
Gospel to the frontier and the neglected areas doned the school and quit Cincinnati. They 
of the expanding cities. were earnest young men, western New York- 

Revivalists like Charles Finney roused peo- ers in large part, and strongly influenced by 
pie to concern for their souls and their con- Finney’s preaching. Their enthusiasm carried 
duct; Congregational and Presbyterian minis- Abolitionism through rural Ohio in a fash- 
ters created churches to keep the souls thus ion far more effective than any tracts that 
found; and wealthy laymen like Arthur and anti-slavery men could send out from the 
Lewis Tappan provided much of the money East. 

needed to print tracts and maintain agents in The lecturer who had given impetus to the 
the field. cause was Theodore Dwight Weld (1803- 

Into ground prepared by two decades of 1895), himself from western New York al- 
evangelical preaching of the individual’s moral though his family was of Connecticut origin 
responsibility for the conduct of others as well and related to the Dwights and Edwardses, 
as himself, fell the germ of British agitation Like other youths of the period, Weld injured 
against the slave trade and slavery in the West his eyes by overdose attention to study and 
Indies. If holding men in bondage was wrong was forced to substitute lecturing for a regular 
in a British possession, it was equally wrong in education. After two years spent earning his 
the United States. Organizing to put an end to living by teaching a system of mnemonics, 
wrong was natural enough to people who had Weld was converted by Finney s preaching 
already joined together to promote temper- and became one of the evangelist’s co-workers, 
ance, Christian education and true piety. In It was then that Weld returned to books. He 
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studied theology at the Oneida Institute, a 
manual-labor school where the students sup¬ 
ported themselves while they learned. Lewis 
Tappan’s two sons were at Oneida with Weld 
and through them Weld was drawn into the 
work of the Anti-slavery Society. 

At a meeting of the society’s agents in 1836, 
Weld met the Grimke sisters and saw how 
much they could aid the cause. You “are 
southern women,” he wrote, u onoe in law 
slaveholders, your friends all slaveholders, etc., 
hence your testimony, testimony, testimony 
is the great desideratum,” for the North will 
believe nothing so much as “the deliberate 
calm decided testimony of a southern man or 
woman in your circumstances; and the weight 
of the testimony would be very much in¬ 
creased if it be joint testimony Weld 
coached Angelina Grimke as a lecturer, ac¬ 
cordingly, and urged her and her sister Sarah 
to carry Abolitionism not only to groups of 
women but also to legislative committees and 
even mixed audiences. 

In the forties, factionalism split the anti¬ 
slavery movement. Weld remained aloof from 
these dissensions, for he had found another 
means of bringing the question before the pub¬ 
lic. Though Congress had refused to receive 
petitions for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, year after year such peti¬ 
tions were circulated and offered. Gathering 
signatures to these memorials had brought the 
slavery issue to the very doorsteps of Ohio and 
western New York and, through that inten¬ 
sive work, the antislavery movement acquired 
a flexible organization as well as the prestige 
inherent in the defense of so important a prin¬ 
ciple as the right of petition. 

In 1841, the leaders of the petition campaign 
sent Weld to Washington where he served as 
ghost writer and maintainer of morale to the 
little group of antislavery men who formed a 
“knot of agitators” in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives. The House effort to censure John 
Quincy Adams for offering a petition praying 
for the dissolution of the Union boomeranged 
under the counterattack of his relentless ora¬ 


tory; the members who feared discussion of 
the slavery issue were glad to silence him by 
tabling the resolution of censure. 

But the attempt to smother Abolitionism by 
silence had failed. By 1843, the Whig party 
was too badly in need of Ohio votes to con¬ 
tinue cooperation with the Democrats’ policy. 
The House of Representatives had been made 
a sounding board for Abolitionists and the 
slavery debate had left the lecture room and 
pulpit for the halls of Congress. 

The selections here reprinted are from G. 
H. Barnes and D. C. Dumond, editors, Letters 
of Theodore Dwight Weld , Angelina Grimke 
wMd and Sarah Grimke (2 vols., New York, 
1934) and are published by permission of the 
American Historical Association. 

The flames of Abolitionism were further fed 
by the Fugitive Slave Law controversy. The 
Constitution provided for the return of fugi¬ 
tive laborers and, in 1793, a law was passed to 
implement that provision. That law had not 
been effective even in the early nineteenth 
century. As sentiment against slavery matured 
people in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
New York enlisted themselves to aid fugitives 
attempting to pass northward from the slave 
states into freedom. They worked obscurely, 
in danger of betrayal sometimes, and, at the 
beginning, against the sentiments of their own 
communities. 

So long as slavery was an institution recog¬ 
nized by the law and the Constitution, the 
slaveholder was entitled to recover his prop¬ 
erty. If existing legislation did not afford pro¬ 
tection against the opinion of the communities 
to which slaves fled, then it stood in need of 
revision. That was Webster’s opinion as he rose 
to answer Calhoun on March 7, 1850. That was 
the opinion of many conservative men who set 
their legal obligations above sentiment and ab¬ 
stract justice. Accordingly, they agreed with 
Webster when he supported the new Fugitive 
Slave Law of 1850. This provided for the re¬ 
turn of slaves in summary fashion on the affi¬ 
davit of the claimant. The fugitive’s testimony 
was not to be accepted in his own defense and 
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qnce his ownership had been determined by- 
affidavit, no other legal process might inter¬ 
fere with his recovery. The United States mar¬ 
shal was made liable for the slave’s value if he 
should escape and any obstruction or arrest 
made the offender subject to a $1,000 fine The 
federal commissioner himself was enlisted on 
the claimant’s side, for his fee was $10 if the 
- fugitive were returned to slavery and only $5 
should he be declared free. 

But the moving of fugitives north on what 
had come to be called the Underground Rail¬ 
road did not cease. Slaves were brought north 
on foot and t|y steamboat; sometimes they 
were nailed into boxes; sometimes they were 
even driven in coaches by white coachmen 
hired with their own earnings. They were 
passed along from one “station” to the next. 
If the fugitive happened to halt at Philadelphia, 
he might come to William Still (1821-1902), 


Negro clerk in the office of the Philadelphia 
Anti-slavery Society. The city Abolitionists 
had united to form a Vigilance Committee 
when the Fugitive Slave Law was passed, and 
Still was an important part of its work. 1 he 
son of a slave who had bought his own free¬ 
dom, he came to Philadelphia from a farm in 
the “piney woods” of New Jersey. He won 
the confidence of the Anti-slavery Society and 
his home became a station on the Under¬ 
ground. In 1850, he began to record the nar¬ 
ratives of the arriving fugitives. Such a record 
was a dangerous possession, since it mag t 
bring the runaway’s friends into the hands of 
the law; but Still continued the record because 
it might help reunite families separated by 

flight and sale. . 1P 

The passages here reprinted are from Still s 
book. Underground Rail-Road Records (Phil- 
adelphia, 1886). 


The Weld-Grimke Letters 


'Weld to Angelina and Sarah Grimke 

New York, N. Y. July 22. 37 

Saturday evening 

My dear Sister Angelina • 

I have been in receipt of your letter five or six 
days. Should have answered it by return mail, but 
the most important members of the Executi 
Committee were out of town, and I have not been 
able to get a sight at the individual whom I wished 
.most to see on the subject ofyourletteronu 
nine o’clock tonight. Seeing them however has 
been with me a mere matter of course, in com¬ 
pliance with your request, and to relieve you ot 
anxiety, and not because I had the least douta as 
to their feelings on the subject referre . 
lation to the Executive Committee seems rather a 
relation of Christian kindness— a sort of 
tive relation recognizing harmony of views and 
feelings, with common labors, joys and tr 
common cause, rather than authority on the one 
hand and a representative agency on the other, in 
short the relation which you sustain to the • 
Com. no more attaches their sanction to your pub¬ 
lic holdings-forth to promiscuous assemblies th 
it does to your “theeing and thoumg or to your 
tight crimped caps, seven by nine botme* “ that 
impenetrable drab that defieth utterly ^amJga- 
manon of colors'. If any gainsay your speaking in 


public and to men, they gainsay the Quakers and 
not the abolitionists. They fly in the face of a de¬ 
nominational tenet, not an am n slavery doctrineor 
measure. I mean distinctively: 1 would “ God that 
every anti slavery woman in this land had he 
and^head and womanhood enough and leisur 
withal to preach as did the captive woman in the 
Tcond century to the warriors of a vandal army 
and*to a barbarian monarch and his court oH sav- 

ave royalty laid off its robes at the foot of the 
cross and T fierce soldiery “tod and wept under 
Se preaching of a woman. God give thee a mouth 
and P wisdonf to prophesy like the daughters of 
Philio like Huldah and Deborah. 

If the men wish to come, it lsdownnght r a- 
holding to shut them out. Slaveholders undertake 
rn sav that one class of human beings shall not be 

profited by public ministrations. I pray you kave 

slaveholders “alone in their glory, ,1 
ever be in the vicinity of your meetings I shail act 
on the principle that he that hath ears to hear hath 
a riehtw use them; and if you undertake to stuff 
them with cotton or to barricade theni with brick 
and mortar, we’ll have just as much of a breeze 

Krrv made at consistent 

P Ww P1 folks talk about women’s preaching as 
thbk was next to highway robbery-eyes astare 
and mouth agape. Pity women were not bom with 
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a split stick on their tongues! Ghostly dictum* 
have fairly beaten it into the heads of the whole 
world save a fraction, that mind is sexed % and Hfi- 
man rights are sex% moral obligation sex'd; and 
to carry out the farce they’ll probably beat up for 
a general match making and all turn in to pairing 
off in couples matrimonial, consciences^ accounta¬ 
bilities, arguments, duties, philosophy; facts, and 
theories in the abstract. So much for the "March 
of mind,” i.e. proxy-thinking, India rubber con¬ 
sciences, expediency, tom fooleries* with "whatso¬ 
ever defileth and worketh abomination and mak- 
eth a lie.” But enough of this. 

Now for the scolding. Quarter! quarter! quar¬ 
ter! 

rst. You say “On account of thy neglect In 
not having the extracts on slavery published for 
me at the right time,” etc. Not guilty , say L Avast 
there with your railing accusations. Ah, you 
haven’t lived at the South for nothing. "Practice 
makes perfect.” Wonder how long it would rake 
me to get my hand in; quite certain I should be a 
dull scholar, tho’ if I had you for teacher, rather 
think I should come up fast —perhaps make a 
prodigy. 

2. That infinite distinction between the “rights” 
and the “wrongs” of woman, just exactly the dif¬ 
ference between ""pencil marks ” and pen strokes. 
So then nothing but jet black will do for you. 
Well its a noble labor. I have strong predilections 
that way myself; think 1 should carry an ink bottle 
in my pocket if it would [not | put my temperance 
good name in jeopardy. 

3. “Hypocritical pretence” Pretty good at “hard 
language” for a new beginner, True it might be 
a world harder but dont be discouraged. Children 
you know when learning to write are apt to 
keep their first strait marks to measure future 
progress by. Now suppose you keep up your 
spirits with the same recipe. 1 can assure 'you 
from experience you will find it very exhilirat- 
ing. 

Enough for a quarrel: now to business. The day 
that I received your letter I sent Wheelers Law 
of Slavery and divers other hooks and papers to 
you and Sarah, Care of Puller, to he left at 25 
Cornhill. Also a package of Convention docu¬ 
ments from Julia. She will make you her own 
apology for not sending them before' She received 
your message from me the day of mv arrival in 
the city. In the package you will find the Emanci¬ 
pator of the date you mention, also several others 
before and after. While passing from place to 
place you must expect that many things sent by 
mail will miss you. I suppose I never received 
more than half of my Emancipators when lectur¬ 


ing, Your letters m Catharine Beecher I He 
greatly, and yet I mKSi they were fatter. In the 

first letter the words liberty * freedom, and if I »« 
niemku* right some other terms are used vjwely. 
Liberty! What does it iiseatt 5 Anything* every¬ 
thing. In common parlance you say "Every mm 
has an inalienable right to liberty."' That conveys 
no definite idea. Ir may mean any one tif fifty 
things. In disemsims, especially such a discussion 
demanding accurate analysis and exact definition 
presenting the naked (mint, every thing like a fotm 
popular phraseology 1 confuses, the nm letter 
you say "this principle of freedom is embedded in 
our verv natures,” or something tike it. "Principle 
of freedom” if it had hern FREEDOM of prim 
ciple it would have hern jiisr about as definite. 
You speak of "stave 'holding” as bring to flv perma¬ 
nent exercise of the mamtcalmg LOWER.” The 
power of w ansfe aim# is the power of stealing 
anything else, the power of' putting out the twin! 
ami of willing to do it, or anvthing equivalent I 
presume you meant *\Livrholdmg is the commit 
or habitual perpetration of the ACT of mamieab 
ing.” To make a slave is man stealings the act 
itself; ro hold him such, is man stealing- the halm. 
die permanent state, made up of individual acts, in 
other words to Ilf* C*iN to hold a sine h man* 
stealing; to keep on holding Into is merely a repeti¬ 
tion of riie first act* doing the same identical thing 
all the time, A series of rite same acts eourimird for 
a length of time is a habit or permanent state* and 
the first of rids series of the untie acts that make 
up this habit or state is fmt like alt the rest. But I 
me I have no mom m say 4 few other things about 
the letters that f I) w an* to, 

Your allusion to the long rime taken by C E, B* 
ro answer vour appeal with a remark or two in 
conexion looks a little like vanity, as well as a sort 
of stoop ro undignified twitting. 

You talk about "throwing them front your 
pen,” Well keep throwing, tint 1 take true * nm % and 
so hit that they wont tmnml hick, So you see I 
am at my old tricks of faith finding with you, lie 
patient, In this hollow world where even mtm of 
those who call themselves friends show it only by 
flattery* yon will escape criticism pretty much; 
and even if mine should fie unjust you can quickly 
neutralize them. A thousand things crowd upon 
me, but I have no mom. Do take care of your 
health and may Chid give you his own sweet and 
ceaseless communion , better, better than life* 
Surely there is not need for me to say again to 
you and dear Sarah, call on me at all titties for 
whatever I have or can do for you* Most affection¬ 
ately your brother in Jesus 'Vl D, Weld 
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*Angeune Grimk£ to Weld 

Groton [Mass.) 8th Month 12. [1837] 

My Dear Brother 

No doubt thou hast heard by this time of all 
the fuss that is now making in this region about 
our stepping so far out of the bounds of female 
propriety as to lecture to promiscuous assemblies. 
My auditors literally sit some times with “mouths 
agape and eyes astare, 1 ' so that I cannot help smil¬ 
ing in the midst of “rhetorical flourishes 1 ' to wit¬ 
ness their perfect amazement at hearing a woman 
speak in the churches. 1 wish thou couldst see 
Brother Phelp’s letter to us on this subject and 
sisters admirable reply. I suppose he will soon 
come out with a conscientious protest against us. I 
am waiting in some anxiety to see what the Execu¬ 
tive Committee mean to do in these troublous 
times, whether to renounce us or not. But seri¬ 
ously speaking, we are placed very unexpectedly 
in a very trying situation, in flic forefront of an 
entirely new contest—a contest for the rights of 
woman as a moral, intelligent and responsible be¬ 
ing, Harriet Martineau says “God and man know 
that the rime has not come for women to make 
their injuries even heard of”: but it seems as tho' 
it had come mm and that the exigency must he 
met with the firmness and faith of woman in by 
gone ages. I cannot help feeling some regret that 
this shld have come up before the Anti Slavery 
question was settled, so fearful am I that it may 
injure that blessed cause, and then again I think 
this must be the Lord's time and therefore the 
best time, for it seems to have been brought about 
by a concatenation of circumstances over which 
we had no control. The facr is it involves the in¬ 
terests of every minister in our land and therefore 
they will stand almost in a solid phalanx against 
woman's rights and 1 am afraid the discussion of 
this question will divide in Jacob and scatter in 
Israel; it will also touch every man’s interests at 
home, in the tenderesr relation of life; it will go 
down into the very depths of his soul and cause 
great searchings of heart. I am glad 11 . Winslow 
of Boston has come out so boldly and fold us just 
what l believe is in the hearts' of thousands of 
men in our land. I must confess my womanhood 
is insulted, my moral feelings outraged when I 
reflect on these things, and I am sure / know just 
how the free colored people feel towards the 
whites when they pay them more than common 
attention; if is not paid as a RK *H I, hut given as a 
BOUNTY on a little more than ordinary sense. 
There is nor one man in 500 who really under¬ 
stands what kind of attention is alone acceptable 
to a woman of pure and exalted moral and intel¬ 
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lectual worth. Hast thou read Sisters letters in 
the Spectator? I want thee to read them and let 
us know what thou thinkest of them. That a wife 
is not to be subject to her husband in any other 
sense than I am to her or she to me, seems to be 
strange and alarming doctrine indeed, but how 
can it be otherwise unless she surrenders her moral 
responsibility , which no woman has a right to do? 

I want to review H[ubbard] W[inslow]’s sermon 
and I think I would, if brother Wright or thyself 
could see it before it was published but you are 
so far off. WHO will stand by woman in the 
great struggle? As to our being Quakers being an 
excuse for our speaking in public, we do not 
stand on this ground at all; we ask no favors for 
ourselves, but claim rights for our sex . If it is 
wrong for woman to lecture or preach then let 
the Quakers give up their false views, and let 
other sects refuse to hear their women, but if it 
is right then let all women who have gifts, “mind 
their calling” and enjoy “the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made them free,” in that declaration 
of Paul, “in Christ Jesus there is neither male nor 
female.” O! if in our intercourse with each other 
we realized this great truth, how delightful, en¬ 
nobling and dignified it would be, but as I told 
the Moral Reform Society of Boston in my ad¬ 
dress, this reformation must begin with ourselves. 

I thank thee for thy strictures on my letters to 
C, K. B| eecher 1 , but should have thanked thee still 
more if before they were republished in the 
Emancipator thou haclst been so kind a brother as 
to have corrected them for me. Didst thou do as 
thou wouldst have been done by? 1 find thou wilt 
find out my pride in whatever form it appear, will 
keep a watch, for I have a great deal of it—so 
much that I should not like at all to see such “a 
distinguished man ” as thyself at one of my lec¬ 
tures; and if moral suasion could keep thee out, I 
assure thee 1 would NOT let thee come in, unless 
I was in so humble a mood as to be ready for a 
close criticism on the matter and manner of my 
talk and gesture, etc. I did not like brother Stan- 
tons coming to two of our meetings, but did not 
know him well enough to beg him to keep away; 
as for thee, I should feel quite free to ask thee to 
do so. How dost thou think I felt at those great 
meetings in Lowell? 1500 city people in the blaze 
of a chandelier. Sister says that before I rose I 
looked as if I was saying to myself “the qme has 
come and the sacrifice must be offered.” Indeed I 
often feel in our meetings as if I was “as a lamb 
led to the slaughter,” sometimes so sick before I 
rise that it seems impossible for me to speak 10 
minutes; but the Lord is at my right hand, I lean 
on the arm of my beloved and he sustains me and 
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fills my mouth as soon as I open it in faith for 
the dumb. At times when I feel so miserable and 
little and incompetent I remember what thou told 
us about thy reelings before speaking and am 
really strengthened by thy experience. 

I am afraid thou art not the only Northern man 
who thinks I have not lived at the South for noth¬ 
ing, for I do scold most terribly when I undertake 
to tell the brethren how the North is implicated 
in the guilt of slavery; they look at me m utter 
amazement. I am not at all surprized they are 
afraid lest such a woman should usurp authority 
over the men. The fact is, I was once a great scold 
and I am indebted to a slave for curing me of it. 
It was when I was quite a little girl and she shamed 
me and coaxed me out of the horrible practice by 
telling me very affectionately how ugly it was and 
promising to make me a doll and dress it like a 
soldier if I would give it up. She made the doll, 
I made the promise and believe [I have] kept it 
unbroken to this day so far as slaves were con¬ 
cerned. I think this woman did a great deal 
towards opening my childish heart to sympathize 
with these poor suffering bleeding ones. I thank 
the Lord for it; and to this time I remember that 
doll and her kind advice with feelings which bring 
tears into my eyes. We have been spending io 
days in this lovely little village at Dr. Farnsworth’s 
and lecturing in the vicinity every other day for 
Sister has a troublesome little cough that just 
keeps her good for nothing brother Weld in the 
way of lecturing: she gets cold continually and I 
dont know what to do with her, sometimes wish 
she was safe in Phil’a for I think this climate must 
be injurious to her lungs; then again she says her 
mind has never got over one week of hard work 
when we first set off to hold meetings, so we are 
going to Brookline for her to rest. I am quite well, 
for I take good care of myself, for instance when 
I hold forth for i hours and ride 14 miles as I did 
yesterday, I retire at 8 Oclock and take a good 
rest, and then I am as strong as ever and ready to 
run over the hills in the morning. 

I tho’t thou promisedst to go to thy Fathers 
farm and hoe corn and potatoes. If Cornelia is not 
a very good Abolitipnist I think she will certainly 
quarrel and scold about thy breach of promise, 
for I hear thou art poring over great musty yol- 
umes in the libraries of that miserable place N.Y. 
How cfpes it agree with thy health? 

Last but not least we thank thee very much for 
the books, papers, scraps, etc. which came safely 
to hand. I hope to study the Law book at brother 
Philbricks where we go on the 14th. Thanks too 
for that scratchification; some words NOT de- 


cyphered yet but as practice makes perfect, per-* 
haps, we shall learn m progress of time how to 
read all thy hieroglyphics, I enclose $10; pay thy¬ 
self what we owe thee and keep the rest. We shall 
probably want other things from N.Y, Pay R. 
Williams $2 for the Emancipator I asked him to 
send to Elizabeth Pease of Eng. K. Wright I owe 
for some pamphlets G. Thom[ p ]son sent me to 
his care, and thyself for the binding of those 
books, and the law book. 

14—Yesterday the sabbath, rode 12 miles to 
lecture at Roxboro, brother Cross having written 
us a pressing invitation to come and plead the 
cause of God’s perishing poor in his pulpit It so 
happened that yesterday was the only day we 
could do so before we left for Boston. "Pound his 
meeting crammed to overflowing. <>! what a feel¬ 
ing, to see such a congregation waiting for the 
words that shall fall from MY unworthy lips. 
Thou knowest k dear brother, and can under¬ 
stand all about it except that / am a woman, I 
spoke an hour and a half and then stopped and 
took some refreshment with his family, lie says 
J. Woodbury is against our womanhood and chat 
as all the Congregational ministers except himself 
(about here I mean) are opposed, he expects to 
have to fight a battle at their next meeting; and 
that he means to throw down the gauntlet about 
women’s preaching. We pointed out some texts he 
had not tho’t of and tried to throw our views be¬ 
fore his mind. May the Lord open his heart more 
and more on this subject and susrain him in the 
sore conflict he will have to wage, if he is faithful 
in pleading for womans essential rights, I have 
no doubt that posterity will read withal women 
were not permitted to preach the gospel, with as 
much amazement and indignation as we do that 
no colored man in No, Ca. is allowed this holy 
right. Now we want thee to sustain us on the high 
ground of MORAL RIGHT, not of Quaker 
peculiarity. This question must be met mm; let 
wrT»Dn mo ^ beings, and not try to turn a 
u u A-RIAN peculiarity to the liesr account for 
the benefit of Abolitionism. WK do not stand on 
Quaker ground, but on Bible ground and moral 
right. What we claim for ourselves, we claim for 
every woman whom God has called and qualified 
with gifts and graces. Can’t thou stand just here 
side by side with us? 

We have seen the last Emancipator and arc 
satisfied. It may do to take such ground now but 
uke the little city of Agar it must soon be aban¬ 
doned for the munition of rocks high above the 
plain of Sectarianism. Mary Parker sent us word 
that the Boston women would stand by us if every 
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Body else forsook us* A, Weston has been here with a double portion of His holy spirit is the 
witn us and is very strong. She is a charming little prayer of 

woman. Farewell may the Lord speedily restore Thy sister in the bonds of woman and the slave 
thee to health and prepare thee for the field again - A. E. Ge. 

/ 

The Underground Railroad 

BY WILLIAM STILL 


Abram Galloway and Richard Eden, Two Pas¬ 
sengers Secreted in a Vessel Loaded With 
Spirits ok Turpentine. Shrouds Prepared to 
Prevent Being Smoked to Death 

The Philadelphia branch of the Underground 
Rail Road was not fortunate in having very fre¬ 
quent arrivals from North Carolina. Of course 
such of her slave population as managed to be¬ 
come initiated in the mysteries of traveling North 
by the Underground Rail Road were sensible 
enough to find out nearer and safer routes than 
through Pennsylvania. Nevertheless the Vigilance 
Committee of Philadelphia occasionally had the 
pleasure of receiving some heroes who were 
worthy to he classed among the bravest of the 
brave, no matter who they may be who have 
claims to this distinction. 

In proof of this bold assertion the two indi¬ 
viduals whose names stand at the beginning of 
this chapter are presented. Abram was only 
twenty-one years of' age, mulatto, five feet six 
inches high, intelligent and the picture of good 
health. “What was your master’s name?” inquired 
a manlier of the Committee. “Milton Hawkins,” 
answered Abram. “What business did Milton 
Hawkins follow?” again queried said member. 
“He was chief engineer on the Wilmington and 
Manchester Rail Road” (not a branch of the 
Underground Rail Road), responded Richard. 
“Describe him,” said the member. “He was a slim 
built, rail man with whiskers. He was a man of 
very good disposition. I always belonged to him; 
he owned three. He always said he would sell Ins- 
fore he would use a whip. His wife was a very 
mean woman; she would whip contrary to his 
orders.” “Who was your father?" was further in¬ 
quired. “John Wesley Galloway,” was the prompt 
response. “Describe your father?” “He was cap¬ 
tain of a government vessel; he recognized me as 
his son, and protected me as far as he was allowed 
so to do; he lived at Southfield, North Carolina. 
Abram’s master, Milton Hawkins, lived at Wil¬ 
mington, N. C." “What prompted you to escape? 
was next asked, “Because times were hard and 1 


could not come up with my wages as I was re¬ 
quired to do, so I thought I would try and do 
better,” At this juncture Abram explained sub¬ 
stantially in what sense times were hard, &c. In 
the first place he was not allowed to own himself; 
he, however, preferred hiring his time to serving 
in the usual way. This favor was granted Abram; 
but he was compelled to pay $15 per month for 
his time, besides finding himself in clothing, food, 
paying doctor bills, and a head tax of $15 a year. 

Even under this master, who was a man of very 
good disposition, Abram was not contented. In 
the second place, he “always thought Slavery was 
wrong,” although he had “never suffered any 
personal abuse,” Toiling month after month the 
year round to support his master and not himself, 
was the one intolerable thought. Abram and Rich¬ 
ard were intimate friends, and lived near each 
other. Being similarly situated, they could venture 
to communicate the secret feelings of their hearts 
to each other. Richard was four years older than 
Abram, with not quite so much Anglo-Saxon 
blood in his veins, but was equally as intelligent, 
and was by trade, a “fashionable barber,” well- 
known to the ladies and gentlemen of Wilming¬ 
ton. Richard owed service to Mrs. Mary Loren, 
a widow. “She was very kind and tender to all 
her slaves.” “If I was sick,” said Richard, ^“she 
would treat me the same as a mother would.” She 
was the owner of twenty, men, women and chil¬ 
dren, who were all hired out, except the children 
too young for hire. Besides having his food, cloth¬ 
ing and doctor’s expenses to meet, he had to pay 
the “very kind and tender-hearted widow’ $12.50 
per month, and head tax to the State, amounting 
to twenty-five cents per month. It so happened, 
that Richard at this time, was involved in a matri¬ 
monial difficulty. Contrary to the laws of North 
Carolina, he had lately married a free girl, which 
was an indictable offence, and for which the pen- 
alty was then in soak for him—said penalty to 
consist of thirty-nine lashes, and imprisonment at 
the discretion of the judge. 

So Abram and Richard put their heads together, 
and resolved to try the Underground Rail Road. 
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They concluded that liberty was worth dying silk shrouds rt 

for, and that it was their duty to strike for Free? take the n hr,V ^ 'kewise P rocu red an artist to 

dom even if it should cost them their lives. The sakes have h ° gra ^ k °J one them; which keep- 

next thing needed, was information about the Urn ordZ TzrrZ ^ T y highly - In the regular 

derground Rail Road. Before a great while the Rirh^r^, l , tS the wants of Abram “d 

captain of a schooner turned up, from WiLw! dalfv ^ ^ b / the Committee, finan- 

ton Delaware. Learning that his voyage extended to CanaAo ° a and tbe y were forwarded 

to Philadelnhia their cmmix- »„ .c_ j _ , , , anada. After their safe arrival in Canada, 


- ; voyage extended 

to Philadelphia, they sought to find out whether 
this captain was true to Freedom. To ascertain 
this fact required no little address. It had to be 
done m such a way, that even the captain would 
not really understand what they were up to 
should he be found untrue. In this instance, how¬ 
ever, he was the right man in the right place, and 
very well understood his business. 

A Krnm- 1 TV * 1 _ 1 


tv- 1 1 j , \ arrival in Canada, 

thS d addressed a member of the Committee 

w „ Kingston, July 20, 1857 
Mr. William Still— Dear Friend:—l takeAe 
opemnity of wrighting a few lines to let you no 

mw find v dl m f 0Od health h ° pingthos fe ^ lines 

Ei d r 3nd y° ur r ^ mil y engoying the same 


-iixa uuMiiess. hloceiV,™ Mir • % . ‘7 / w *5 v v AAi g uie same 

Abram and Richard made arrangements with Abram’r'al & arlve ^ 111 aP sa ft Canada West 

him to bring them away; they learned when the per d^v^nd" Inf 5 mornin S a * I* 75 

vessel would st-arr rt.— J- -, , , . . P er nay and John pediford is at work for mr 

george mink and i will opne a shop for my self 
m a few days My wif will send a daugretipe to 

RichaMFd hltCh 7 u U wiU pIeas t0 sendg on to me 
J^J? dons t0 the cair of George Mink Kings- 

Yours with Respect, R ICH ard Edons 

To^Tli hiS C ?^ ade ’ aIlied Wmself faithfully to 
John Bull until Uncle Sam became involved in 
the contest with the rebels. In this hour of need 

fi^Thh^ b /ok to North Carolina to help 
^ht the battles of Freedom. How well he acted 
fiis part, we are not informed. We only know 

of’ nS ? ^r r wa A s ° ver ’ b the reconstruction 
. . b Carolina, Abram was promoted to a 
seat m its Senate. He died in office only a few 
months since . The portrait is almost a “fac-simile.” 

Escape of John Henry Hill from the Slave 
Auction in Richmond, on the First Day of 
January, 1853 

John Henry at that time, was a little turned 
of twenty-five years of age, full six feet high, 
and remarkably well proportioned in every re- 
spect. He was rather of a brown color, with 
marked intellectual features. John was by trade, a 
carnentpr onrl _ j . _ „ . J 


-* laac / Acaiiiea wnen tne 

vessel would start, Mid that she was loaded with 
ta f\ ^ os ™’ and . spirits of turpentine, amongst 
which the captain was to secrete them. But here 
came the difficulty. In order that slaves might not 
be secreted in vessels, the slave-holders of North 
Carolina had procured the enactment of a law 
requiring all vessels coming North to be smoked. 

1 o escape this dilemma, the inventive genius of 
Abram and Richard soon devised a safe-guard 
against the smoke. This safe-guard consisted in 
silk oil cloth shrouds, made large, with drawing 

mthf’h W , hlCh ’ When .P uIled over ' thei r heads! 
w£ * draWn VCI 7 Clghd - y around *eir waists, 

rio^ A H, P L° CeS % 0f Sm0Mn S m % ht b e in opera^ 
d .° n - A bladder of water and towels were pro- 

Int-1 u C ° L be wet and held to their 

nostrils, should there be need. In this manner they 

deC ™ ed to juggle against death for 
b r/-A Th * h0Ur a PProached for being at the 
harf. At the appointed time they were on hand 
ready to go on the boat; the captain secreted 
them, according to agreement. They were ready 
2 ™ tbe ™k of being smoked to death; but as 
^ood luck wou d have it, the law was not carried 
mto effeet: m this mstance, so that the “smell of 

turpentine^hXeve^VSLIm^fwSchffit featu . res 'J oh o' 

ally drawn from them at every pore fnlrLhrf. I ^ "Z’/Z ZZ be paid his ™ner fijo.-This 
quantities. But as heroes of tl/bravest type^hlv 2 ! fuUy Settled U P the Iast da y of 

resolved to continue steadfast as long a Ta nnlsl a y ° Ung man of stead y babits, 

continued to beat, and thus they finally conouered “i! father ’ 3nd withal an ardent Iover 

The mvigorating northern' air and the kind k Llbe rty; his owner, John Mitchell, evidently 
treatment of the Vigilance Committee acted £ “Si Z* ^ “ his cha ™, and con- 
a charm upon them, and they improved ^ luded that be was a dangerous piece of property 

rapidly from their exhaustive and heavy loss If ° ! eeP ’ ? 1S ^ orth ln mone y could be more 
blood. Desiring to retain some memorTal^f rh ” $ 7 than the man ‘ Consequendy, his 

a member of the Committee begged one 'of dS wkh ° Ut intirnatin & “ 

gg one or their any way to John, that he was to be sold, took him 
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to Richmond, on the first day of January (the 
great annual sale day), and directly to the slave- 
auction. Just as John was being taken into the 
building, he was invited to submit to hand-cuffs. 
As the thought flashed upon his mind that he was 
about to be sold on the auction-block, he grew 
terribly desperate. ‘‘Liberty or death” was the 
watchword of that awful moment.' In the twin¬ 
kling of an eye, he turned on his enemies, with his 
fist, knife, and feet, so tiger-like, that he actually 
put four or five meh to flight, his master among 
the number. His enemies thus suddenly baffled, 
John wheeled, and, as if assisted by an angel, 
strange as it may appear, was soon out of sight 
of his pursuers, and securely hid away. This was 
the last hour of John Henry’s slave life, but not, 
however, of his struggles and sufferings for free¬ 
dom, for before a final chance to escape presented 
itself, nine months elapsed. The mystery as to 
where, and how he fared, the following account, 
in his own words, must explain— 

Nine months I was trying to get away. I was 
secreted for a long time in a kitchen of a mer¬ 
chant near the comer of Franklyn and 7th streets, 
at Richmond, where I was well taken care of, 
by a lady friend of my mother. When I got Tired 
of staying in that place, I wrote myself a pass to 
pass myself to Petersburg, here I stopped with a 
very prominent Colored person, who was a friend 
to Freedom stayed here until two white friends 
told other friends if I was in the city to tell me to 
go at once, and stand not upon the order of going, 
because they had hard a plot. I wrot a pass, started 
for Richmond, Reached Manchester, got off the 
Cars walked into Richmond, once more got back 
into the same old Den, Stayed here from the 16th 
of Aug. to 12th Sept. On the nth of Sept. 8 
o’clock P. M. a message came to me that there 
had been a State Room taken on the steamer City 
of Richmond for my benefit, and I assured the 
party that it would be occupied if God be willing. 
Before 10 o’clock the next morning, on the 12th, 
a beautiful Sept, day, I arose early, wrote my 
pass for Norfolk left my old Den with a many a 
good bye, turned out the back way to 7th St., 
thence to Main, down Main behind 4 night waich 
to old Rockett’s and after about 20 minutes of 
delay I succeed in Reaching the State Room. My 
Conductor was very much Excited, but I felt as 
Composed as I do at this moment, for I had 
started from my Den that morning for Liberty or 
for Death providing myself with a Brace of Pistels. 

Yours truly J. H. Hill. 

A private berth was procured for him on the 
steamship City of Richmond, for the amount of 
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$125, and thus he was brought on safely to Phila¬ 
delphia. While in the city, he enjoyed the hospi¬ 
talities of the Vigilance Committee, and the greet¬ 
ings of a number of friends, during the several 
days of his sojourn. The thought of his wife, and 
two children, left in Petersburg, however, natu¬ 
rally caused him much anxiety. Fortunately, they 
were free, therefore, he was not without hope of 
getting them; moreover, his wife’s father (Jack 
McCracy), was a free man, well known, and very 
well to do in the world, and would not be likely to 
see his daughter and grandchildren suffer. In this 
particular, Hill’s lot was of a favorable character, 
compared with that of most slaves leaving their 
wives and children. 

FIRST LETTER 
ON ARRIVING IN CANADA 

Toronto, October 4th, 1855 
Dear Sir:— I take this method of informing you 
that I am well, and that I got to this city all safe 
and sound, though I did not get here as soon as 
I expect. I left your city on Saterday and I was 
on the way untel the Friday following. I got to 
New York the same day that I left Philadelphia, 
but I had to stay there untel Monday evening. I 
left that place at six o’clock. I got to Albany next 
morning in time to take the half past six o’clock 
train for Rochester, here I stay untel, Wensday 
night. The reason I stay there so long Mr. Gibbs 
given me a letter to Mr Morris at Rochester. I left 
that place Wensday, but I only got five miles 
from that city that night. I got to Lewiston on 
Thurday afternoon, but too late for the boat to 
this city. I left Lewiston on Friday at one o’clock, 
got to this city at five. Sir I found this to be a 
very handsome city. I like it better than any city 
I ever saw. It are not as large as the city that you 
live in, but it is very large place much more so 
than I expect to find it. I seen the gentleman that 
you given me letter to. I think him much of a 
gentleman. I got into work on Monday. The man 
whom I am working for is name Myers; but I 
expect to go to work for another man by name of 
Tinsly, who is a master workman in this city. He 
says that he will give me work next week and 
everybody advises me to work for Mr. Tinsly as 
there more surity in him. 

Mr. Still, I have been looking and looking for 
my friends for several days, but have not seen nor 
heard of them. I hope and trust in the Lord Al¬ 
mighty that all things are well with them. My 
dear sir I could feel so much better sattisfied if I 
could hear from my wife. Since I reached this 
city I have talagraphed to friend Brown to send 
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my thing to me, but I cannot hear a word from 
no one at alL I have written to Mr. Brown two or 
three times since I left the city. I trust that he 
has gotten my wife’s letters, that is if she has 
written. Please direct your letters to me, near the 
comer Sarah and Edward street, until I give you 
further notice. You will tell friend B. how to di¬ 
rect his letters, as I forgotten it when I writt to 
him, and ask him if he has heard anything from 
Virginia. Please to let me hear from him without 
delay for my very soul is trubled about my friends 
whom I expected to of seen here before this hour. 
Whatever you do please to write. I shall look for 
you paper shortly. 

Belive me sir to be your well wisher. 

John H. Hill. 

' SECOND LETTER 

EXPRESSIONS OF GRATITUDE—THE CUSTOM HOUSE RE¬ 
FUSES TO CHARGE HIM DUTY—HE IS GREATLY CON¬ 
CERNED FOR HIS WIFE 

Toronto, October 30th, 1853. 
My Dear Friend: —I now write to inform you 
that I have received my things all safe and sound, 
and also have shuck hand with the friend that you 
send on to this place one of them is stopping with 
me. His name is Chas. Stuert, he seemes to be a 
tolerable smart fellow. I Rec’d my letters. I have 
taken this friend to see Mr. Smith. However will 
give him a place to board untell he can get to 
work. I shall do every thing I can for them all that 


I see the gentleman wish you to see his wife and 
let her know that he arrived safe, and present his 
love to her and to all the friend. Mr. Still, I am 
under ten thousand obligation to you for your 
kindness when shall I ever repay? S. speek very 
highly of you. I will state to you what Custom 
house master said to me. He ask me when he 
Presented my efects are these your efects. I an¬ 
swered* yes. He then ask me was I going to settle 
in Canada. I told him I was. He then ask me of 
my case. I told all about it. Hfc said I am happy to 
see you and all that will come. He ask me how 
much I had to pay for my Paper. I told him half 
dollar. He then told me that I should have my 
money again. He a Rose from his seat and got my 
money. So my friend you can see the people and 
tell them all this is a land of liberty and believe 
they will find friends here. My best love to all. 

My friend I must call upon you once more to 
do more kindness for me that is to write to my 
wife as soon as you get this, and tell her when she 
gets ready to come she will pack and consign her 
things to you. You will give her some instruction, 
but not to your expenses but to her own. 

When you write direct your letters to Phillip 
Ubank, Petersburg, Va. My Box arrived here the 
27th. 

My dear sir I am in a hurry to take this friend 
to church, so I must close by saying I am your 
humble servant in the cause of liberty and hu¬ 
manity. 

John H. Hill. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE WORLD 


MANIFEST DESTINY 


The aggressive expansionism which Canning 
had found characteristic of the United States 
in the twenties did not break through her 
boundaries again until the annexation of Texas. 
From that date until the Civil War, the coun¬ 
try’s urge to expand found vent in war, con¬ 
quest, filibustering, and orations on “manifest 
destiny.” 

That phrase became a catchword in 1846 
during the debate on the Oregon boundary, 
when Robert Winthrop of Massachusetts told 
the House of Representatives that he would 
join the advocates of our “manifest destiny to 
rule the Western Hemisphere on the day they 
showed him the clause in Father Adam’s will 
which had made them that bequest. Win- 
throp’s words soon became a slogan, but the 
phrase was not coined by him. It is to John L. 
O’Sullivan (1813-1895), editor of the Demo¬ 
cratic Review , that Julius Pratt attributes the 
first use of the words, not in connection with 


the dispute over the Oregon boundary but in 
an article on Texas. 

In that article, which appeared in the July- 
August, 1845, issue, O’Sullivan called for a halt 
to criticism of our annexation policy. Had we 
not done as we did, other nations might have 
interfered with our “manifest destiny” to over¬ 
spread the continent. Contrary to present 
policy, we had not acted unjustly toward Mex¬ 
ico; unwisely perhaps, but never unrighte¬ 
ously. 

Nor was annexation a proslavery measure. 
On the contrary, annexation would operate 
to draw slaves from the northern slave states to 
southern regions less opposed to a mingling of 
races. As for the opinion of other powers—the 
United States will soon outweigh them all in 
strength. 

O’Sullivan called his article “Annexation.” 
The selection here reprinted is from The 
Democratic Review . 


Annexation 


BY JOHN L. 

It is time now for opposition to the Annexation 
of Texas to cease, all further agitation of the 
waters of bitterness and strife, at least in con¬ 
nexion with this question,—even though it may 
perhaps be required of us as a necessary condition 
of the freedom of our institutions, that we must 
live on for ever in a state of unpausing struggle 
and excitement upon some subject of party di¬ 
vision or other. But, in regard to Texas, enough 
has now been given to Party. It is time for the 
common duty of Patriotism to the Country to 
succeed;—or if this claim will not be recognized, 
it is at least time for common sense to acquiesce 


O SULLIVAN 

with decent grace in the inevitable and the irre¬ 
vocable. 

Texas is now ours. Already, before these words 
are written, her Convention "has undoubtedly rati¬ 
fied the acceptance, by her Congress, of our prof¬ 
fered invitation into the Union; and made the req¬ 
uisite changes in her already republican form of 
constitution to adopt it to its future federal rela¬ 
tions. Her star and her stripe may already be said 
to have taken their place in the glorious blazon of 
our common nationality; and the sweep of our 
eagle’s wing already includes within its circuit the 
wide extent of her fair and fertile land. She is no 
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longer to us a mere geographical space—a certain 
« combination of coast, plain, mountain, valley, for¬ 
est and stream. She is no longer to us a mere coun¬ 
try on the map. She comes within the dear and 
sacred designation of Our Country; no longer a 
“pays” she is a part of “la patrie;” and that which 
is at once a sentiment and a virtue, Patriotism, al¬ 
ready begins to thrill for her too within the na¬ 
tional heart. It is time then that all should cease to 
treat her as alien* and even adverse—cease to de¬ 
nounce and villify all and everything connected 
with her accession—cease to thwart and oppose 
the remaining steps for its consummation; or 
where such efforts are felt to be unavailing, at 
least to embitter the hour of reception by all the 
most ungracious frowns of aversion and words 
of unwelcome. There has been enough of all this. 
It has had its fitting day during the period when, 
in common with every other possible question of 
practical policy that can arise, it unfortunately 
became one of the leading topics of party division, 
of presidential electioneering. But that period has 
passed, and with it let its prejudices and its pas¬ 
sions, its discords and its denunciations, pass away 
too. The next session of Congress will see the rep¬ 
resentatives of the new young State in their places 
in both our halls of national legislation, side by 
side with those of the old Thirteen. Let their re¬ 
ception into “the family” be frank, kindly, and 
cheerful, as befits such an occasion, as comports 
not less with our own self-respect than patriotic 
duty towards them. Ill betide those foul birds that 
delight to ’file their own nest, and disgust the ear 
with perpetual discord of ill-omened croak. 

Why, were other reasoning wanting, in favor 
of now elevating this question of the reception of 
Texas into the Union, out of the lower region of 
our past party dissensions, up to its proper level 
of a high and broad nationality, it surely is to be 
found, found abundantly, in^he manner in which 
other nations have undertaken to intrude them¬ 
selves into it, between us and the proper parties 
to the case, in a spirit of hostile interference 
against us, for the avowed object of thwarting our 
policy and hampering our power, limiting our 
greatness and checking the fulfilment of our mani¬ 
fest destiny to overspread the continent allotted 
by Providence for the free development of our 
yearly multiplying millions. This we have seen 
done by England, our old rival and enemy; and 
by France, strangely coupled with her against us, 
under the influence of the Anglicism strongly 
tinging the policy of her present prime minister, 
Guizot. The zealous activity with which this 
effort to defeat us was pushed by the representa¬ 
tives of those governments, together with the 


character of intrigue accompanying it, fully con¬ 
stituted that case of foreign interference, which 
Mr. Clay himself declared should, and would unite 
us all in maintaining the common cause of our 
country against the foreigner and the foe. We are 
only astonished that this effect has not been more 
fully and strongly produced, and that the burst 
of indignation against this unauthorized, insolent 
and hostile interference against us, has not been 
more general even among the party before op¬ 
posed to Annexation, and has not rallied the na¬ 
tional spirit and' national pride unanimously upon 
that policy. We are very sure that if Mr. Clay 
himself were now to add another letter to his 
former Texas correspondence, he would express 
this sentiment, and carry out the idea already 
strongly stated in one of them, in a manner which 
would tax all the powers of blushing belonging to 
some of his party adherents. 

It is wholly untrue, and unjust to ourselves, the 
pretence that the Annexation has been a measure 
of spoliation, unrightful and unrighteous—of mili¬ 
tary conquest under forms of peace and law—of 
territorial aggrandizement at the expense of jus¬ 
tice, and justice due by a double sanctity to the 
weak. This view of the question is wholly un¬ 
founded, and has been before so amply refuted in 
these pages, as well as in a thousand other modes, 
that we shall not again dwell upon it. The inde¬ 
pendence of Texas was complete and absolute. It 
was an independence, not only in fact but of right. 
No obligation of duty towards Mexico tended in 
the least degree to restrain our right to effect the 
desired recovery of the fair province once our 
own—whatever motives of policy might have 
prompted a more deferential consideration of her 
jeelings and her pride, as involved in the question. 

If Texas became peopled with an American popu¬ 
lation, it was by no contrivance of our govern¬ 
ment, but on the express invitation of that of 
Mexico herself; accompanied with such guaran¬ 
ties of State independence, and the maintenance 
of a federal system analogous to our own, as 
constituted a compact fully justifying the strong¬ 
est measures of redress on the part of those after¬ 
wards deceived in this guaranty, and sought to 
be enslaved under the yoke imposed by its viola¬ 
tion. She was released, rightfully and absolutely 
released, from all Mexican allegiance, or duty of 
cohesion to the Mexican political body, by the 
acts and fault of Mexico herself, and Mexico 
alone. There never was a clearer case. It was not 
revolution; it was resistance to revolution; and 
resistance under such circumstances as left inde¬ 
pendence the necessary resulting state, caused by 
the abandonment of those with whom her former 
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federal association had existed. What then can be 
more preposterous than all this clamor by Mexico 
and the Mexican interest, against Annexation, as 
a violation of any rights of hers, any duties of 
ours? 

We would not be understood as approving in 
all its features the expediency or propriety of the 
mode in which the measure, rightful and wise as 
it is in itself, has been carried into effect. Its his¬ 
tory has been a sad tissue of diplomatic blunder¬ 
ing. How much better it might have been man¬ 
aged—how much more smoothly, satisfactorily 
and successfully! Instead of our present relations 
with Mexico—instead of the serious risks which 
have been run, and those plausibilities of oppro¬ 
brium which we have had to combat, not without 
great difficulty, nor with entire success—instead 
of the difficulties which now throng the path to a 
satisfactory settlement of all our unsettled ques¬ 
tions with Mexico—Texas might, by a more judi¬ 
cious and conciliatory diplomacy, have been as 
securely in the Union as she is now—her bounda¬ 
ries defined—California probably ours—and Mex¬ 
ico and ourselves united by closer ties than ever; 
of mutual friendship, and mutual support in re¬ 
sistance to the intrusion of European interference 
in the affairs of the American republics. All this 
might have been, we little doubt, already secured, 
had counsels less violent, less rude, less one-sided, 
less eager in precipitation from motives ^widely 
foreign to the national question, presided over the 
earlier stages of its history. We cannot too deeply 
regret the mismanagement which has disfigured 
the history of this question; and especially the 
neglect of the means which would have been so 
easy, of satisfying even the unreasonable preten¬ 
sions, and the excited pride and passion of Me^co. 
The singular result has been produced, that while 
our neighbor has, in truth, no real right to blame 
or complain—when all the wrong is on her side, 
and there has been on ours a degree of delay and 
forbearance, in deference to her pretensions, 
which is to be paralleled by few precedents in the 
history of other nations—we have yet laid our¬ 
selves open to a great deal of denunciation hard to 
repel, and impossible^ to silence; and all history 
will carry it down as a certain fact, that Mexico 
would have declared war against us, and would 
have waged it seriously, if she had not been pre¬ 
vented by that very weakness which should have 
constituted her best defence. 

We plead guilty to a degree of sensitive annoy¬ 
ance—for the sake of the honor of our country, 
and its estimation in the public, opinion of the 
world—which does not find even in satisfied con¬ 
science full consolation for the very necessity of 
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seeking consolation there. And it is for this state 
of things that we hold responsible that gratuitous 
mismanagement—wholly apart from the main 
substantial rights and merits of the question, to 
which alone it is to be ascribed; and which had its 
origin in its earlier stages, before the accession of 
Mr. Calhoun to the department of State. 

Nor is there any just foundation for the charge 
that Annexation is a great pro-slavery measure- 
calculated to .increase and perpetuate that institu¬ 
tion. Slavery had nothing to do with it. Opinions 
were and are greatly divided, both at the North 
and South, as to the influence to be exerted by it 
on Slavery and the Slave States. That it will tend 
to facilitate and hasten the disappearance of Slav¬ 
ery from all the northern tier of the present Slave 
States, cannot surely admit of serious question. 
The greater value in Texas of the slave labor now 
employed in those States, must soon produce the 
effect of draining off that labor southwardly, by 
the same unvarying law that bids water descend 
the slope that invites it. Every new Slave State in 
Texas will make at least one Free State from 
among those in which that institution now exists 
—to say nothing of those portions of Texas on 
which slavery cannot spring and grow—to say 
nothing of the far more rapid growth of new 
States in the free West and Northwest, as these 
fine regions are overspread by the emigration fast 
flowing over them from Europe, as well as from 
the Northern and Eastern States of the Union as it 
exists. On the other hand, it is undeniably much 
gained for the cause of the eventual voluntary 
abolition of slavery, that it should have been thus 
drained off towards the only outlet which ap¬ 
peared to furnish much probability of the ultimate 
disappearance of the negro race from our borders. 
The Sp anish-Indian-American populations of 
Mexico, Central America and South America, af¬ 
ford the only receptacle capable of absorbing that 
race whenever we shall be prepared to slough it 
off—to emancipate it from slavery, and (simul¬ 
taneously necessary) to remove it from the midst 
of our own. Themselves already of mixed and 
confused blood, and free from the “prejudices” 
which among us so insuperably forbid the social 
amalgamation which can alone elevate the Negro 
race out of a virtually servile degradation even 
though legally free, the regions occupied by those 
populations must strongly attract the black race 
in that direction; and as soon as the destined hour 
of emancipation shall arrive, will relieve the ques¬ 
tion of one of its worst difficulties, if not abso¬ 
lutely the greatest. 

No—Mr. Clay was right when he declared that 
Annexation was a question with which slavery 
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had nothing to do. The country which was the 
subject of Annexation in this case, from its geo¬ 
graphical position and relations, happens to be_ 

or rather the portion of it now actually settled, 
happens to be—a slave country. But a similar proc- 
ess might have taken place in proximity to a 
different section of our Union; and indeed there 
is a great deal of Annexation yet to take place, 
within the life of the present generation, along 
the whole line of our northern border. Texas has 
been absorbed into the Union in the inevitable 
fulfilment of the general law which is rolling our 
population westward; the connexion of which 
with that ratio of growth in population which is 
destined within a hundred years to swell our 
numbers to the enormous population of two hun¬ 
dred and fifty millions (if not more), is too evi¬ 
dent to leave us in doubt of the manifest design of 
-Providence in regard to the occupation of this 
continent. It was disintegrated from Mexico in 
the natural course of events, by a process perfectly 
legitimate on its own part, blameless on ours; and 
m which all the censures due to wrong, perfidy 
and folly, rest on Mexico alone. And possessed as 
it was by a population which was in truth but a 
colonial detachment from our own, and which 
was still bound by myriad ties of the very heart¬ 
strings to its old relations, domestic and political, 
their incorporation into the Union was not only 
inevitable but the most natural, right and proper 
thing in the world—and it is only astonishing that 
there should be any among ourselves to say it nay. 

In respect to the Institution of slavery itself, we 
have not designed, in what has been said above, to 
express any judgment of its merits or demerits, 
P ro ? r con ' National in its character and aims, this 
Review abstains from the discussion of aftopic 
pregnant with embarrassment and danger—intri¬ 
cate and double-sided—exciting and embittering 
—and necessarily excluded from a work circulat¬ 
ing equally in the South as in the North. It is un¬ 
questionably one of the most difficult of the vari¬ 
ous social problems which at the present day so 
deeply agitate the thoughts of the civilized world. 

Is the negro race, or is it not, of equal attributes 
and capacid.es with our own? Can they, on a large 
seme, coexist side by side in the same country on 
a footing of civil and social equality with the 
white race? In a free competition of labor with 
the latter, will they or will they not be ground 
down to a degradation and misery worse than 
slavery? When we view the condition of the 
operative masses of the population in England 
and other European countries, and feel all the 
difficulties of the great problem, of the distribu¬ 
tion of the fruits of production between capital. 


skill and labor, can our confidence be undoubting 
that m the present condition of society, the con¬ 
ferring of sudden freedom upon our negro race 
would be a boon to be grateful for? Is it certain 
that competitive wages are very much better, for 
a race so situated, than guarantied support and 
protection? Until a still deeper problem shall have 
been solved than that of slavery, the slavery of an 
inferior to a superior race—a relation reciprocal 
in certain important duties and obligations—is it 
certain that the cause of true wisdom and philan¬ 
thropy is not rather, for the present, to aim to 
meliorate that institution as it exists, to guard 
against its abuses, to mitigate its evils, to modify 
it when it may contravene sacred principles and 
rights of humanity, by prohibiting the separation 
of families, excessive severities, subjection to the 
licentiousness of mastership, &c.? Great as may be 
its present evils, is it certain that we would not 
plunge the unhappy Helot race which has been 
entailed upon us, into still greater ones, by sur¬ 
rendering their fate into the rash hands of those 
fanatic zealots of a single idea, who claim to be 
their special friends and champions? Many of the 
most ardent social reformers of the present day 
are looking towards the idea of Associated Indus¬ 
try as containing the germ of such a regeneration 
of society as will relieve its masses from the hide¬ 
ous weight of evil which now depresses and de¬ 
grades them to a condition which these reformers 
often describe as no improvement upon any form 
of legal slavery—is it certain, then, that the insti¬ 
tution in question—as a mode of society, as a re¬ 
lation between the two races, and between capital 
and labor,—does not contain some dim unde¬ 
veloped germ of that very principle of reform 
thti§ aimed at, out of which proceeds some com¬ 
pensation at least for its other evils, making it the 
duty of true reform to cultivate and develope 
the good, and remove the evils? 

To all these, and the similar questions which 
spring out of-any intelligent reflection on the sub¬ 
ject, we attempt no answer. Strong as are our 
sympathies in behalf of liberty, universal liberty, 
in all applications of the principle not forbidden 
by great and manifest evils, we confess ourselves 
not prepared with any satisfactory solution to the 
great problem of which these questions present 
various aspects. Far from us to say that either of 
the antagonist fanaticisms to be found on either 
side of the Potomac is right. Profoundly embar¬ 
rassed amidst the conflicting elements entering 
into the question, much and anxious reflection 
upon it brings us as yet to no other conclusion 
than to the duty of a liberal tolerance of the 
honest differences of both sides; together with the 
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certainty that whatever good is to be done in the 
case is to be done only by the adoption of very 
different modes of action, prompted by a very 
different spirit, from those which have thus far, 
among us, characterized the labors of most of 
those who claim the peculiar title of “friends of 
the slave” and “champions of the rights of man.” 
With no friendship for slavery, though unpre¬ 
pared to excommunicate to eternal damnation, 
with bell, book, and candle, those who are, we see 
nothing in the bearing of the Annexation of Texas 
on that institution to awaken a doubt of the wis¬ 
dom of that measure, or a compunction for the 
humble part contributed by us towards its con¬ 
summation. 

California will, probably, next fall away from 
the loose adhesion which, in such a country as 
Mexico, holds a remote province in a slight equiv¬ 
ocal kind of dependence on the metropolis. Im¬ 
becile and distracted, Mexico never can exert any 
real governmental authority over such a country. 
The impotence of the one and the distance of the 
other, must make the relation one of virtual inde¬ 
pendence; unless, by stunting the province of all 
natural growth, and forbidding that immigration 
which can alone develope its capabilities and ful¬ 
fil the purposes of its creation, tyranny may retain 
a military dominion which is no government in 
the legitimate sense of the term. In the case of 
California this is now impossible. The Anglo- 
Saxon foot is already on its borders. Already the 
advance guard of the irresistible army of Anglo- 
Saxon emigration has begun to pour down upon 
it, armed with the plough and the rifle, and mark¬ 
ing its trail with schools and colleges, courts and 
representative halls, mills and meeting-houses. A 
population will soon be in actual occupation of 
California, over which it will be idle for Mexico 
to dream of dominion. They will necessarily be¬ 
come independent. All this without agency of our 
government, without responsibility of our people 
—in the natural flow of events, the spontaneous 
working of principles, and the adaptation of the 
tendencies and wants of the human race to the 
elemental circumstances in the midst of which 
they find themselves placed. And they will have 
a right to independence—to self-government to 
the possession of the homes conquered from the 
wilderness by their own labors and dangers, suf¬ 
ferings and sacrifices—a better and a^ truer right 
than the artificial title of sovereignty in Mexico a 
thousand miles distant, inheriting from Spain a 
title good only against those who have none bet¬ 
ter. Their right to independence will be the nat¬ 
ural right of self-government belonging to any 
community strong enough to maintain it—distinct 
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in position, origin and character, and free from 
any mutual obligations of membership of a com¬ 
mon political body, binding it to others by the 
duty of loyalty and compact of public faith. This 
will be their title to independence; and by this 
title, there can be no doubt that the population 
now fast streaming down upon California will 
both assert and maintain that independence. 
Whether they wtl then attach themselves to our 
Union or not, is not to be predicted with any cer¬ 
tainty. Unless the projected rail-road across the 
continent to the Pacific be carried into effect, per¬ 
haps they may not; though even in that case, the 
day is not distant when the Empires of the Atlantic 
and Pacific would again flow together into one, 
as soon as their inland border should approach 
each other. But that great work, colossal as ap¬ 
pears the plan on its first suggestion, cannot re¬ 
main long unbuilt Its necessity for this very pur¬ 
pose of binding and holding together in its iron 
clasp our fast settling Pacific region with that of 
the Mississippi valley—the natural facility of the 
route—the ease with which any amount of labor 
for the construction can be drawn in from the 
overcrowded populations of Europe, to be paid 
in the lands made valuable by the progress of the 
work itself—and its immense utility to the com¬ 
merce of the world with the whole eastern coast 
of Asia, alone almost suflicient for the support of 
such a road—these considerations give assurance 
that the day cannot be distant which shall witness 
the conveyance of the representatives from Ore¬ 
gon and California to Washington within less time 
than a few years ago was devoted to a similar 
journey by those from Ohio; while the magnetic 
telegraph will enable the editors of the “San Fran¬ 
cisco Union,” the “Astoria Evening Post,” or 
the “Nootka Morning News” to set up in type the 
first half of the President’s Inaugural, before the 
echoes of the latter half shall have died away be¬ 
neath the lofty porch of the Capitol, as spoken 
from his lips. 

Away, then, with all idle French talk of bal¬ 
ances of power on the American Continent. There 
is no growth in Spanish America! Whatever 
progress of population there may be in the British 
Canadas, is only for their own early severance of 
their present colonial relation to the little island 
three thousand miles across the Atlantic; soon to 
be followed by Annexation, and destined to swell 
the still accumulating momentum of our progress. 
And whatsoever may hold the balance, though 
they should cast into the opposite scale all the 
bayonets and cannon, not only of France and 
Fngland, but of Europe entire, how would it 
kick the beam against die simple solid weight of 
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the two hundred and fifty or three hundred mil¬ 
lions—and American millions—destined to gather 
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beneath the flutter of the stripes and stu 
fast hastening year of the Lord 1945? 


America s pressure on her borders was not 
limited to the Western Hemisphere. Though 
the United States did not seek to extend its 
physical conquest beyond the continental do- 
main, it was anxious to expand its commercial 
activities in the Pacific. American trade with 
China, which had begun almost as soon as her 
independence was recognized, increased after 
1815 and again when the Opium War of 1839- 
42 opened more of China to foreign enter- 
. P rise - Commercial interest and the hardships 
of American whalers wrecked off the Japanese 
islands wakened America’s desire to penetrate 
the kingdom. Naval officers had attempted to 
touch at Yedo and Nagasaki in 1846, but their 
ships were driven off. The discovery of gold in 
California, the increase in steamship traffic, 
which made coaling stations a necessity, and 
t e growth of trade between San Francisco 
and Shanghai all turned American attention to 
the hermit nation” of Japan which lay on the 
main route between the west and China. The 
failure of 1846 was repeated in 1851 when an¬ 
other American naval officer was denied en¬ 
trance to Japanese ports. 

B y lg 5 2 — 53 , when Perry’s expedition sailed, 
a more militant American policy had devel¬ 
oped. The Dutch in their Nagasaki compound 
-the one spot to which the Japanese had per¬ 
mitted European access since 1641 when all 
foreigners had been driven -from the kingdom 
—warned the Japanese that the United States 
was an aggressive nation and that Perry might 
not be completely peaceable in his purpose 
Matthew Calbraith Perry (1794-1858) en¬ 
tered the navy as a midshipman fifteen years 
after his birth at Newport, Rhode Island. He 
fought in the early years of the War of 1812 
helped establish Liberia in 1820, visited revolu¬ 
tionary Greece and Turkish Asia Minor in 
1826, and then returned, to shore duty. From 
1833 to 1843, Perry was in command of the 
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New York navy yard, a post that p^ 
him to pioneer in the new naval ted: ' 
necessitated by the introduction of " 
When an expedition against Japan was %\^ 
on, Perry, with his experience’in war, n « 
technology and in dealing with forch*;' 
pies, was a logical choice as command* 
Perry’s instructions (the first two dov.< 
printed here) were largely drafted by 1 !: 1 
He was to make the Japanese underst.it* 
difference between the United States an,* 
land and to stress our disinterested toll- ' 
in religious matters as a means of secim, 1 
desires without the use of force. But hr, 1 
effort was to obtain protection for 1 
wrecked. American seamen, to get a t 
station, and to win permission for Antr, 
to trade in Japan. 

Perry took a squadron of six ships 11 
were steam yessels and carried Ijeavy # i 
ment of guns—and set out for the Far £tv- 
sailed into Japanese waters with four of 
ships; refused to go to Nagasaki to treat < 
the Dutch; and insisted on delivering the 
dent’s letters directly to the Shogun’s i , 
Perry retired then with the announce; 
that he would return for a reply in 
spring. r J 

While Perry was negotiating, Russian 
French squadrons sailed into the Western 
cific and the Russian admiral even prop , 
joint action to the American commit.!, 
Perry, whose views are made clear by ht, 
sanctions and his later letter suggesting At, ( 
ican occupation of a Japanese island as a / 
port; refused that offer. The presence of r 
eign navies hastened Perry’s return. In IV’ 
ary, 1854, he dropped anchor in Yedo j, 
and demanded audience with the Mikado 
the Shogun in his stead. Perry accepted * 
village of Yokohama instead of the cirv 1 
Yedo as the locale for treaty parleys, how <*,, 
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and in March, after an exchange of gifts and 
banquets, he secured a treaty. This opened 
two Japanese ports to foreigners and assured 
decent treatment of shipwrecked American 
sailors. If necessary, trade agreements and a 
consular convention might be concluded later, 


but in any case the United States was to have 
commercial privileges equal to those granted 
the most favored nation in the future. 

These selections are reprinted from Senate 
Executive Document No. 34, 33 d Congress, 2d 
Session (Washington, 1855). 


Correspondence Relative to the Naval Expedition to Japan 

BY MATTHEW C. PERRY 


Secretary of the Navy to Commodore Perry 

United States Navy Department 

Washington, November 13, 1852 
Sir: So soon as the steam frigate Mississippi shall 
be in all respects ready for sea, you will proceed 
in her, accompanied by the steamer Princeton, to 
Macao, or Hong Kong, in China, where the vessels 
of your command will rendezvous. You will touch 
at such ports on your passage out as you may 
deem necessary for supplies, &c. v 

It has been deemed necessary to increase the 
naval force of the United States in the East India 
and China seas, for reasons which will be found 
in the enclosed copy of a communication from 
the Secretary of State addressed to this depart¬ 
ment under date of November, 1852. 

The forte at present there consists of the steam 
frigate Susquehanna, Commander Buchanan, sloop 
Plymouth, Commander Kelly, and sloop Saratoga, 
Commander Walker. The store ship Supply, 
Lieutenant Commanding Sinclair, is on her passage 
to that station. There will be added to this force, 
at the earliest day practicable, the ship-of-the-lme 
Vermont, Captain Paulding; the steam frigate 
Mississippi, Captain McCluney; the corvette 
Macedonian, Captain Abbot; the steamer Prince¬ 
ton, Commander Lee; the steamer Alleghany, 
Commander Sands; the sloop Vandalia, Com¬ 
mander Pope; and the store-ship Southhampton, 
Lieutenant Commanding Boyle. 

With this you will receive a copy of the gen¬ 
eral instructions given to Commodore John H. 
Aulick, recently in command of the East India 
squadron, which you will consider as in fun force 
and applicable to your command. You will also 
receive herewith copies of other orders addressed 
to Commodore Aulick, which may require your 

attention after you reach your station. 

The special mission to Japan with which you 
have been charged by the government will re¬ 
quire aH your firmness and prudence, m respect 
to which the department entertains the fullest 


confidence that they will be adequate for any 

emergency. . . 

In prosecuting the object of your mission to 
Japan you are invested with large discretionary 
powers, and you are authorized to employ dis¬ 
patch vessels, interpreters, Kroomen or natives, 
and all other means which you may deem neces¬ 
sary to enable you to bring about the desired re¬ 
sults. The suggestions contained in the accom¬ 
panying letter from the Secretary of State to this 
department you will consider as your guide, and 
follow as the instructions of the government. 1 You 
will confer with the commissioner of the United 
States to China as to the course most advisable for 
you to pursue to give weight to his demands upon 
the Chinese government for the settlement of 
claims of citizens of the United States against that 

government. . . ;' , 

Your attention is particularly invited to the 
exploration of the coasts of Japan and of the adja¬ 
cent continent and islands. You will cause linear 
or perspective views to be made of remarkable 
places, soundings to be taken at the entrances of 
harbors, rivers, &c., in and near shoals, and collect 
all the hydrographical information necessary for 
the construction of charts. You will be careful to 
collect from every reliable source, and particu¬ 
larly from our consular or commercial agents, all 
the information you can of the social, political, 
and commercial condition of the countries and 
places you may visit, especially of new objects 
of commercial pursuits. To these ends you will 
call into activity all the various talents and acqui¬ 
sitions of the officers under your command. The 
results of such labors and of all such researches 
you will communicate to the department as often 
and as complete as practicable. 

What events will transpire during your absence 
time alone can develope. The utmost caution and 
vigilance are enjoined upon all under your com¬ 
mand. , 

The act of March 2, 1837,-“To provide for the 
enlistment of boys for the naval service, and to 
1 The letter immediately follows the selection. 
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extend the term of enlistment of seamen,” section 
2 provides, “That when the time of service of any 
person enlisted for the navy shall expire while he 
is on board any of the public vessels of the United 
States employed on foreign service, it shall be the 
duty of the commanding officer of the fleet, 
squadron, or vessel, in which such person may be, 
to send him to the United States in some public 
or other vessel, unless his detention shall be essen¬ 
tial to the public interests, in which case the said 
officer may detain him until the vessel in which 
he shall be serving shall return to the United 
States,” &c.; and section 3 of the same act provides, 
“That such persons as may be detained after the 
expiration of their enlistment, under the next pre¬ 
ceding section of this act, shall be subject in all 
respects to the laws and regulations for the gov¬ 
ernment of the navy, until their return to the 
United States; and all such persons as shall be so 
detained, and all such as shall voluntarily re-enlist, 
to serve until the return of the vessel in which 
they shall be serving, and their regular discharge 
therefrom in the United States, shall, while so 
detained, and while so serving under their re¬ 
enlistment, receive an addition of one-fourth to 
their former pay.” You will, therefore, should it 
be essential to the public interests, exercise the 
power conferred by the act above cited; or should 
it be found practicable, by new enlistments on the 
coasts you may visit, to keep up the complements 
of your vessels, you will send to the United States 
all persons whose times of service may expire dur¬ 
ing your cruise! You will, however, in all such 
cases, be governed by the exigencies of the service. 

A subject of great importance to the success of 
the expedition will present itself to your mind, in 
relation to communications to the prints and 
newspapers, touching the movements of your 
squadron, as well as in relation to all matters con¬ 
nected with the discipline and internal regulations 
of the vessels composing it. You will, therefore, 
enjoin upon all under your command to abstain 
from writing to friends or others upon those sub¬ 
jects. The journals and private notes of the officers 
and other persons in the expedition must be con¬ 
sidered as belonging to the government, until per¬ 
mission shall be received from the Navy ’Depart¬ 
ment to publish them. 

For any supplies that you may need you will 
address yourself seasonably to the chief of the 
appropriate bureau, or take such measures to pro¬ 
cure them as will best subserve the objects of 
your cruise. 

Before sailing, you will cause to be sent to the 
department correct muster-rolls of both vessels, 
conformably to the 29th article of the act for the 


better government of the navy of the Unked 
4 States, approved April 23, 1800, 

Tendering my best wishes for a. successful 
cruise, and a safe return to your country and 
friends, for yourself, officers, and the companies 
of your ships, I am, very respectfully, your obedi¬ 
ent servant. 

John P. Kennedy. 

Commodore M. C. Perry, 

Appointed to command of the U. S. squadron 
in the East India and China seas, Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. Conrad to Mr. Kennedy 

Department of State 
Washington, November 5, 1852 
Sir: As the squadron destined for Japan will 
shortly be prepared to sail, I am directed by the 
President to explain the objects of the expedition, 
and to give some general directions as to the mode 
by which those objects are to be accomplished. 

Since the islands of Japan were first visited by 
European nations, efforts have constantly been 
made by the various maritime powers to establish 
commercial intercourse with a country whose 
large population and reputed wealth held out 
great temptations to mercantile enterprise. Portu¬ 
gal was the first to make the attempt, and her ex¬ 
ample was followed by Holland, England, Spain, 
and Russia; and finally by the United States. AH 
these attempts, however, have thus far been un¬ 
successful; the permission enjoyed for a short 
period by the Portuguese to trade with the islands, 
and that granted to Holland to send annually a 
single vessel to the port of Nagasaki, hardly de¬ 
serving to be considered exceptions to this remark. 

China is the only country which carries on any 
considerable trade with these islands. 

So rigorously is this system of exclusion carried 
out, that foreign vessels are not permitted to enter 
their ports in distress, or even to do an act of 
kindness to their own people. In 1831, a Japanese 
junk was blown out to sea, and, after drifting 
about for several months, was cast ashore near 
the mouth of the Columbia river, in Oregon. An 
American ship, the Morrison, undertook to carry 
the survivors of the crew back to their country, 
but, on reaching the bay of Yedo, she was fired 
into from the neighboring shore. She repaired to 
another part of the island and attempted to land, 
but meeting with the same reception there, she 
returned to America with the Japanese on board. 

When vessels are wrecked or driven ashore on 
the islands their crews are subjected to the most 
cruel treatment* Two instances of this have re¬ 
cently occurred. In the year 1846, two American 
whaling ships, the Lagoda and the Lawrence, hav- 
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ing been wrecked on the island of* Niphon, their 
crews were captured and treated with great bar¬ 
barity, and it is believed that their lives were 
spared only through the intercession of the Dutch 
governor of Nagasaki. 

Every nation has undoubtedly the right to de¬ 
termine for itself the extent to which it will hold 
intercourse with other nations. The same law of 
nations, however, which protects a nation in the 
exercise of this right imposes upon her certain 
duties which she cannot justly disregard. Among 
these duties none is more imperative than that 
which requires her to succor and relieve those 
persons who are cast by the perils of the ocean 
upon her shores. This duty is, it is true, among 
those that are denominated by writers on public 
law imperfect, and which- confer no right on other 
nations to exact their performance; nevertheless, 
if a nation not only habitually and systematically 
disregards it, but treats such unfortunate persons 
as if they were the most atrocious criminals, such 
nations may justly be considered as the common 
enemy of mankind. 

That the civilized nations of the world should 
for ages have submitted to such treatment by a 
weak and semi-barbarous people, can only be ac¬ 
counted for on the supposition that, from the re¬ 
moteness of the country, instances of such treat¬ 
ment were of rare occurrence, and the difficulty 
of chastising it very great. It can hardly be 
doubted that if Japan were situated as near the 
continent of Europe or of America as it is to that 
of Asia, its government would long since have 
been either treated as barbarians, or been com¬ 
pelled to respect those usages of civilized states of 
which it receives the protection. 

This government has made two attempts to 
establish commercial intercourse with Japan. In 
the year 1832, a Mr. Roberts was appointed a 
special agent of the government, with authority 
to negotiate treaties with sundry nations in the 
east, and among others with Japan, but he died 
before he arrived at the island. 

In 1845, Commodore Biddle was sent with two 
vessels of war to visit Japan and ascertain whether 
its ports were accessible. He was cautioned, how¬ 
ever, “not to excite a hostile feeling, or a distrust 
of the government of the United States.” 

He proceeded to Yedo, but was told that the 
Japanese could trade with no foreign nations ex¬ 
cept the Dutch and Chinese, and was peremptorily 
ordered to leave the island and never to return to 
it, A personal indignity was even offered to Com¬ 
modore Biddle, and it is not improbable that the 
barbarity which a short time afterwards was 
practised by these people towards the crew of the 


Lagoda, may have been in part occasioned by the 
forbearance which that excellent officer felt him¬ 
self bound under his instructions to exercise to¬ 
wards them. 

Recent events—the navigation of the ocean by 
steam, the acquisition and rapid settlement by 
this country of a vast territory on the Pacific, the 
discovery of gold in that region, the rapid com¬ 
munication established across the isthmus which 
separates the two oceans—have practically 
brought the countries of the east in closer proxim¬ 
ity to our own; although the consequences of 
these events have scarcely begun to be felt, the 
intercourse between them has already greatly in¬ 
creased, and no limits can be assigned to its future 
extension. 

The duty of protecting those American citizens 
who navigate those seas is one that can no longer 
be deferred. In the year 1851, instructions were 
accordingly given to Commodore Aulick, then 
commanding our naval forces in the East Indies, 
to open a negotiation with the government of 
Japan. It is believed that nothing has been done 
under these instructions, and the powers con¬ 
ferred on Commodore Aulick are considered as 
superseded by those now given to Commodore 
Perry. 

The objects sought by this government are— 

1. To effect some permanent arrangement for 
the protection of American seamen and property 
wrecked on these islands, or driven into their 
ports by stress of weather. 

2. The permission to American vessels to enter 
one or more of their ports in order to obtain sup¬ 
plies of provisions, water, fuel, &c., or, in case of 
disasters, to refit so as to enable them to prosecute 
their voyage. 

It is very desirable to have permission to estab¬ 
lish a depot for coal, if not on one of the principal 
islands, at least on some small uninhabited one, of 
which, it is said, there are several in their vicinity. 

3. The permission to our vessels to enter one 
or more of their ports for the purpose of disposing 
of their cargoes by sale or barter. 

As this government has no right to make treaties 
for, or to redress the grievances of, other nations, 
whatever concessions may be obtained on either 
of the above points, need not, of course, apply 
in terms to the inhabitants or vessels of any other 
nation. This government, however, does not seek 
by this expedition to obtain any exclusive com¬ 
mercial advantage for itself, but, on the contrary, 
desires and expects that whatever benefits may 
result from it will ultimately be shared by the 
civilized world. As there can be no doubt that if 
the ports of the country are once opened to one 
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nation they would soon l«r opened to ail. Jr « 
believed, that for riastms hereinafter mmtkmttl, 
any reference in your negotiations to the w rongs 
or claims of other nations, so far from promoting 
this object, would tend to defeat it. 

. ^^e ncJ £t question is, how are the above men¬ 
tioned objects to be attained? 

It is manifest, from past experience, that argil* 
ments or persuasion addressed to this woplr, iin» 
less they be seconded bv some imposusy tuant. 
testation of power, will be utterly unav iilmg, 
iou will, therefore, be pleased to dimt tltr 
commander of the squadron to proceed, with hts 
whole force, to such point on the coast of Japan 
as he may deem most advisable, and there cm 
ileavor to open a communication w ith the gov - 
eminent, and, if possible, to see the emperor in 
person, and deliver to him the lertcr of mttodur 
tmn from rhe President with which he is chimed, 
He will state that fie has Iweti senr across thr 
<H!ean by the President to deliver that letter to 
the emperor, and ro communicate with his inn ■ 
eminent on matters of importance to the iwtt 
countries That the President entertains the most 
friendly feeling towards Japan, bur has been ,ur 
prised and grieved t„ learn, that when am of the 
ptople »f tin. i [Utwi Srates go, of their own ac- 
c-ord, or are thrown by the perils of the sea within 
the dominions of the em ( vrur, thev ate treated as 
it they were his worst enemies. He w ill ref,, 

Fatroif'^lT t,U? trtWS * ,f tlw ' hi P' Mtirmun, 
•agodu, and I.awrenee, above mentioned, 

trv* mi r nf< | , 1 n ! l , hi . m .“ t ’ tlw “ S *K^ "I this c<mn- 
tn, *ma of ail Christian mmrrtrs, in miml m 

.vhtpwreeked persons and vessels, and will refer 

reeelrt^V’i '‘ C ^I W,K * H ' ’*‘ | hjcers who were 
f «* -Hid earned to 

California, from whence they have t»r«» sent t,» 
their own country; and w ill state that this pm - 
eminent desires ro obtain from that of Japan some 
positive assurance, that persons who mav here 
after be sh.pwreeked o,/the nmst of Japan or 
driven by stress of weather into tier port-,, shall 

W ‘ fh hu,, ‘ ani '- V; " tui r " arrange 
mints or a more extended commercial inter ■ 

11!,?"' lt, [ vn T' 1 ,ht ’ >'«» countries. The establish 
mult of this mtereourse w ill be found a difficult 
but, perhaps, not an impossible task, 

I he deep seated aversion of rhis people to hold 
mtereourse with Christian nations is Ul to ft- 
<JW mg I luefly to the indiscreet real with which 
the early missionaries, particularly those of Porno 
gal, endeavored to propagate their religion. I I» 
commodore will therefore say, that the gov ern- 
»mt of this country, unlike those of cvrrv* other 
Christian country, does not interfere with the 


thp , i,\lPFN'l>i\t; c : o\m p t 


relifiiw of ' m mum people, mmk km w*t§» that at 

Ofbrs cifs-iin {» wrr!-*, .’of b.- y,-, << r 

ihsv. ,<! tiv l^uafv m ,.</ \ 

agaitra fly.- 1 usfNh. >>.* o C-w - < >»,- 

and i r.r.-r t -mu ibr> •»»<• 

heard. As the «ne#li ti»# mmm 

as the S ngb-.h, 5 t earn?,' sac 1(! ,, -- n 

found C«,vm lb,; i u:C-.t V.j',-, H.'f/U 

Indeed, thwr iwterwi trmmtm at dm 
crews at the vmmk aimm mlmmi t« mm putt 
tw«hin«d by the atiqpfcMMi that the* weev emilv 

»l«h,~|Ss« the mmmamm at «tt* crew at dm 

I nf,« 4 » 

Cmm-dor t Henry •it, tftwfa**, eapbift m 
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Habitants of Japan, they will be severely chastised. 

In case he should succeed in obtaining concessions 
on any of the points above mentioned, it is desir¬ 
able that they should be reduced into the form 
of a treaty, for negotiating which he will be 
furnished with the requisite powers. 

He will also be furnished with copies of the 
treaties made by this government with China, 
Siam, and Muscat, which may serve him as prece¬ 
dents in drawing up any treaty he may be able 
to make. It would be well to have one or more or 
these translated into “the Japanese tongue, which, 
it is presumed, can be done in China. 

He will bear in mind that, as the President has 
no power to declare war, his mission is necessarily 
of a pacific character, and will not resort to force 
unless in self defence in the protection of the ves¬ 
sels and crews under his command, or to resent an 
act of personal violence offered to himself, or to 
one of his officers. 

In his intercourse with this people, who are said 
to be proud and vindictive r m their character, he 
should be courteous and conciliatory, but at the 
same time, firm and decided. He will, therefore, 
submit with patience and forbearance to acts of 
discourtesy to which he may be subjected, by a 
people to whose usage it will not do to test by our 
standard of propriety, but, at the same time,, will 
be careful to do nothing that may compromit, in 
their eyes, his own dignity, or that of the country. 
He will, on the contrary, do everything to im¬ 
press them with a just sense of the power and 
greatness of this country, and to satisfy them that 
its past forbearance has been the result, not o 
timidity, but of a desire to be on friendly terms 

with them. . 

It is impossible by any instructions, however 
minute, to provide for every contingency that 
may arise in the prosecution of a mission or so 
peculiar and novel a character. For this reason, 
as well as on account of the remoteness of the 
scene of his operation, it is proper that the com¬ 
modore should be invested with large discretion¬ 
ary powers, and should feel assured that any e- 
parture from usage, or any error of judgment e 
may commit will be viewed with indulgence. 

The government of Holland has communicated 
to this government that instructions had een 
given to the superintendent of their factory at 
Dezima to promote, by every means in his power, 
the success of the expedition; and the kindness 
that has heretofore been shown by that officer 
towards our countrymen in 
room for doubt that he will cheerfully fulfil 

these instructions. . _ ^ 

The commissioner of the United States to China 


has been directed to prefer certain claims of citi¬ 
zens of the United States against that government. 

As the presence of the squadron might give some 
additional weight to the demand, you will please 
direct its commander (if he finds he can do so 
without serious delay or inconvenience) to touch 
at Hong-Kong or Macao and remain there as long 
as he may deem it advisable. 

If the squadron should be able, without interfer¬ 
ing with the main object for which it is sent, to 
explore the coasts of Japan and of the adjacent 
continent and islands, such an exploration would 
not only add to our stock of geographical knowl¬ 
edge, but might be the means of extendmg our 
commercial relations and of securing ports of 
refuge and supply for our whaling vessels m those 
remote seas. With this view he will be provided 
with powers authorizing him to negotiate treaties 
of amity and navigation with any and all estab¬ 
lished and independent sovereignties in those re- 

^hTthe event of such a voyage, he will inform 
himself, as far as practicable, of the population, 
resources, and natural productions of the country, 
and procure and preserve specimens of the latter, 
and the seeds of such plants as may be peculiar to 

the country* , . „ _ 

He will* be authorized by this department to 

draw on the Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., o 
London, to a limited amount for the payment of 
guides, interpreters, messengers, &c., and of other 
expenses incident to his mission; as also for the 
purchase of such presents as it may be deemed 
advisable to make to promote the objects of his 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, Q m 

Acting Secretary. 

Hon. J. P. Kennedy, 

Secretary of the Navy. 

Commodore Perry to Secretary of the Navy 
U. S. Steam Frigate Mississippi, 
Madeira, December 14, 1852 
Sir: Since leaving the United States I have 
leisure to reflect more fully upon the P robabl ® 
result of mv visit to Japan, and though there is 
still some doubt in my mind as to the chances of 
immediate success in bringing that strange g_ - 
eminent to any practicable negotiation, yet I feel 
confident that in the end the great object m view 

will be effected. . 

As a preliminary step, and one of easy accom¬ 
plishment, one or more ports of ref ugeand sup¬ 
ply t0 our whaling and other ships must at once 
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l INTRODUCTION 


THE ELECTION OF i860 


The election of i860 was one of the great 
turning points in American history. Tempers 
were exacerbated by the events of the previous 
years—the civil war in Kansas, John Brown’s 
raid, the Dred Scott decision, the hard times 
following the panic of 1857; and political dif¬ 
ferences were intensified by all these. Politi¬ 
cians were reluctant to phrase the issue sharply: 
they still tried to discover formulas and com¬ 
promises to avoid the impending conflict. But 
“squatter sovereignty” and “free soil” no 
longer held charms; while even the nativism of 
the Know-Nothings—the typical effort of 
demagogues to distract attention from the cur¬ 
rent pressing concerns—had lost its magic. The 
South knew its peculiar institution was in dan¬ 
ger; the North was becoming increasingly 
critical of it. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom's Cabin (first published in 1852) con¬ 
tinued to be read and wept over; Helper’s Im¬ 
pending Crisis was published in the North and 
became the textbook of the enemies of slavery. 
Meanwhile, more and more, Northern and 
Western businessmen were beginning to un¬ 
derstand that the Democratic party could not 
offer even half a loaf as far as economic prog¬ 
ress was concerned. 

The Democrats . As i860 approached, the 
Democratic party was confronted by the horns 
of a dilemma. To continue supporting Doug¬ 
las’s “squatter sovereignty” meant the repudi¬ 
ation of the Dred Scott decision and ultimately 
the surrender of political power. To follow 
Taney meant that Democracy’s appeal would 
be wholly sectional and that it must lose. These 
dreadful choices were posed at their conven¬ 
tion at Charleston, South Carolina, in April, 
i860, and when neither the Northern Demo¬ 
crats—adhering to Douglas’s position—nor the 


Southern Democrats—accepting the Taney 
formulation—would yield, the convention 
broke up in disorder. The Northern wing met 
in Baltimore on June 18 and nominated Doug¬ 
las and H. V. Johnson of Georgia. The South¬ 
ern wing also met in Baltimore ten days later 
and named John C. Breckinridge and Joseph 
Lane of Oregon. To make confusion worse 
confounded, the remnants of the Whigs 
(largely Southern) and some Know-Nothings 
met on May 9 and nominated John Bell of Ten¬ 
nessee and Edward Everett of Massachusetts. 
They called their ticket the Constitutional 
Union party and helplessly they phrased pious 
platitudes: they were for “the Constitution of 
the country, the Union of the states, and the 
enforcement of the laws.” 

The Republicans . This was going to be a Re¬ 
publican year and it was necessary to write a 
platform with consummate skill. On the slav¬ 
ery issue, the trimmers carried the day; on the 
economic questions, a bold and open appeal 
was made to the rising industrial capitalist class 
of North and West. The Republicans met on 
May 16 at Chicago and their platform threw 
a wide net to catch every disgruntled vote. The 
Republicans endorsed the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence and the Union; they attacked the 
Democratic party; they agreed that each state 
had the right to control its own domestic insti¬ 
tutions. As far as the territories were con¬ 
cerned, the Wilmot Proviso was the correct 
formulation; therefore^ (without naming the 
Supreme Court), the Republicans declared that 
neither Congress nor a territorial legislature 
could legalize slavery in the territories. Also, 
they opposed the reopening of the African 
slave trade. This was, in short, a free-soil plat¬ 
form. 
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As far as economic questions went, however, 
there was no heating about the hush. To the 
North, the Republicans promised protection- 
ism, interna! improvements, and a libera! immi ¬ 
gration policy. To the West, they held out 
homesreadism and a Pacific Railway, they 
tvere silent on money and finance hut 
it was plain that Republicans favored a na¬ 
tional banking system and a sound cur¬ 
rency, 

I he Republicans w ere not wanting for can> 
dklates. Heading the list was William H. 
Seward, New York’s Senator, erstwhile Whig 
but available because he was anrislaverv, ants 
Know-Nothing, and for protection, Other as¬ 
pirants were Simon Cameron of Prnmy Hama, 
a staunch protectionist; Salmon }». duse „}’ 
Ohio, at various times a Whig, a I abet tv party 
man, a Democrat, and Ohio's first Republican 
governor; kduard Hates of .Missouri, brought 
up on the conservative Whig tradition, Ind 
Abraham I.incoln of llimots, once a t lav Win*; 
and now a free soil Republican who had no 
emotional feelings about slavery. Sevi aid led 
on the first and second ballots but did not hive 
enough votes for a magnify and the nomnu 
non. 1 o the surprise of the country although 
his political managers were very astute and M Jc . 
ceeded in taking advantage of the dislike m 
which Seward was held, as well as m promo,to,, 
Cabinet posts to the other candidates I.incoln 
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And yet, the South an epied it as such and 
despite all of l.incoln’s soft wonK hr was not 
an Abolitionist; he favored ijradual eiium ipa 
tion with compensation^ the fired Negroes 
ought to be deported the cotton Smith 
weeded. South (attohna took the fitst fata! step. 
On December :o, tHf,o, a convention especially 
called for that purpose dr, lamt the d,noSut,o» 
of the union now subsisting bmvmt South 
(airolma and the oilier states, under the name 
of rhe tiufed Sr4fcs of Aiocnc**/ u Jlv Frlim ■ 
ary 4, iKdi, South Carolina had been followed 
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so painlessly and declared that the erring seven 
should be permitted to “depart in peace”; ef¬ 
forts at compromise were started in Congress 
but without success; and Lincoln kept his own 
counsel. When he rose to deliver his First In¬ 
augural Address in Washington on March 4, his 
remarks were conciliatory. He had no inten¬ 
tion to interfere with slavery in the South; the 
Union had to be preserved; government prop¬ 
erty in the South—forts, custom houses— 
would be protected. He hoped the seceded 
states would soon learn the error of their ways. 

But events inexorably were moving toward a 
decision. There were two federal forts in the 
South—Pickens at Pensacola, Florida, and 
Sumter at Charleston, South Carolina—which 
were not taken by the Confederates and their 
commanders refused to surrender them. They 
were running short of supplies, however, and 
efforts had to be made to feed the beleaguered 
troops. One relief ship. The Star of the West, 
bound for Ft. Sumter, was fired on as she en¬ 
tered Charleston harbor and was compelled to 
turn back. Lincoln sent out a whole expedi¬ 
tion; and when the Confederate government 
learned this, orders were given to reduce the 
fort. On April iz, the Southern guns opened 
fire and for thirty-four hours Ft. Sumter was 
under attack; then its commander, Major 
Anderson, surrendered—and the war was on. 
Meanwhile, Ft. Pickens was relieved, and it 
continued in federal hands throughout the war. 

In May and June, the Confederacy was 
joined by Arkansas, Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee. The Border states—Delaware, 
Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri—stayed 
out, in part because Lincoln in the beginning 
did not molest slavery, in part because there 
were powerful Unionist forces in these states. 
The western portion of Virginia was hostile to 
secession, with the result that in July, 1861, it 
separated from the Old Dominion and joined 
the Union as West Virginia. 

The Call to Arms. Lincoln did not summon 
Congress in special session until July. Assuming 
full responsibility—many of his acts had to be 
legalized later, for they were clearly unconsti¬ 


tutional—he proceeded to put the Union into 
a state of defense. On April 15, he issued a 
proclamation of “insurrection” and he called^ 
upon the states to furnish 75,000 militiamen for 
three months. He ordered the expansion of the 
army. He proclaimed blockades of Southern 
ports. He directed the Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury to issue $2,000,000 in notes to meet defense 
expenditures. He suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus. When Congress met, in July, the Radi¬ 
cal Republicans were in control with Stevens 
of Pennsylvania, Julian of Indiana, and Davis 
of Maryland as leaders in the House, and Sum¬ 
ner of Massachusetts, Wade of Ohio, and 
Chandler of Michigan the spokesmen for the 
group in the Senate. They proceeded to ratify 
the President’s acts; and after the rout at Bull 
Run (July 21) they authorized the enlistment 
of 500,000 volunteers for periods running from 
6 months to 3 years. Later, as the war was pro¬ 
longed, volunteers were to be mustered in to 
serve for the duration. 

The Two Sides. On the face of it—in terms 
of the human and material resources of the two 
sections—the war promised to be brief, for the 
North’s strength was immeasurably the greater. 
The North’s white population was 20,750,000; 
the South’s 9,150,000. In terms of military ef¬ 
fectives (white males between 15 and 40 
years), the North had 4,000,000 men against 
the South’s 1,000,000. While the South had 
more acreage in farms, the North’s improved 
acreage was larger. The North could produce 
more foodstuffs—so important in war—in i860 
having turned out $167,000,000 worth of flour 
and meal as compared to the South’s $56,000,- 
000 worth. In i860, the North had 19,770 miles 
of rail; the South, 10,513. When it came to 
manufactures, the North was far in the lead. 
The capital value of its manufacturing plant 
was $842,000,000 to the South’s $168,000,000; 
its wage earners in industry numbered 1,132,- 
000 to the South’s 189,000; the worth of its 
manufactured products was $1,594,000,000 to 
the South’s $291,000,000. Woolen goods—to 
be made into uniforms and blankets—were part 
of the immediate necessities of armies in the 
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field. In i860, the North produced S64.j70.tHw 
worth of woolen products, the South $4,04- 
000. In the case of finances, again the North’s 
superiority was clear. Total hank deposits tit 
the North were $187,678,000; in the South, 
$66,114,000. In the North, money in circulation 
totaled $1 19,826,000; in the South, $87,a?A.uo«. 
Despite all this, the war dragged on for four 
bitter years. 

Why was this? For one thing, the Union’s 
military organization was pour: it had too 
many political generals; whereas the best men 
in the officer caste joined the Sottrh, The 
South’s fighting spirit was also better: many of 
its men had been brought up in an aristucuuc 
tradition which accepted combat as a normal 
way of life. Again, there were ineptness and 
gross mismanagement in the furnishing ami 
handling of supplies and materials of war, In 
the third place, the war was largely fought m 
the South, on a terrain familiar to the South¬ 
ern leaders, whose lines of communication 
could be better controlled. Fourth, conscrip¬ 
tion was not resorted to in the North until 
1863; and even when it: was, the use of sub¬ 
stitutes was freely countenanced. The result 
was that desertions from the Union ranks came 
to more than 200, 000 men. 

Finally, Lincoln’s whole theory of the war 
was one of limited objectives, lie wanted to 
keep the Border states in the Union; he wanted 
to take Richmond (which succeeded Mont¬ 
gomery as the Gmfcdcraey’s capital}. How¬ 
ever, he was reluctant to adopt those measures 
that would strike the dagger at the hem of the 
rebellion: the confiscation of Southern prop, 
erty; the arming of the Negroes; most itnpor 
tant of all, the emancipation of the slaves and 
the proclamation of the war as a great uwir.il 
crusade. 

I he Union won in the long run • for its sto 
perior resources were bound to tell, and Lin. 
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strange fascination for Lincoln. He helped in 
the organization of one such project -wlmh 
ended disastrously. As late as August, i*fu*. in 
addressing a delegation of Negro leader*., be 
could say that the whites and Macks would he 
better olF if they were separated with warn 
between them. 

Lincoln Moves ttncarj the HoJicjh, And set 
Lincoln--because he was a meat man and a 

*P «»f 

great leader- knew that he had to keep now mg 
toward the position of the Radicals. I he w,o 
seas not being w mi; defeatism already w ,o i ao 
ing its heat! at home, there always tin cate trd 
European inters entiott, hr u,h alienating the 
great mass of Europe's, workers. 

The Lntancipation I'roUamation w.o ho fim 
step in the direction of the Radicals, It jsrrd no 
Negroes but it outlined a p«titev: the pn 
sistencc of the rebellion would lead, as a i.- 
prisal, m the emancipation of the Negtor, in 
the .Southern states. \s far as the mdn< non »4 
Negroes into the l nimi aiutirs was % on*, rim'd, 
Lincoln was cautious. I hr Riot Dotation * n 
fully declared that "such pei-mis of Mm ».!,;<• 
condition will be tecesvctl mto fhr aimed *m 
ice of the Tinted State-, in gait is. m ton-, pi.-.j 
titms, stations, and other place**, and to torn 
vessels of all sorts in said services," I hr Nr 
groes were nor to be at me combatant'., yn, 
by late tNAt, Lincoln I*-h! again y icldrd and 
given his consent to the latnttg of both »|.iu' 
Negro amt free Negro fegmirnts, YUugrthe*, 
before the war was over, j*Co*»o Negroes had 
seen service in Tttion armies, 
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1 H« is m say. Irum iWmi to iKb?, prices in- 
i'teased altHo.t i m parent, while money wages 
m* icawil mtlv ahout <o percent; so that the 
tea! wage, of workers declined more than jo 
pa n rut, babul fhctctoic suflered bitterly atul 
eopaged .team ami again in stakes, very few 
of winch were successful, trade unionism 
uadr only slight gains during the war. It was 
nut mini i«m dial teat wages war back where 
they had been in tMbo, and not until «K-/K that 
w Hub-.alc pat es were at the levels also reached 
in the year iN*o. 

\tnhdt;jtnt> ,\Lt)s /Varcr. 'I he country "‘.is 
badly pirpared for war, in fact, at the start, 
thr irgiitar aany had only it*.400 men and ofli 
x rr. Krsun, tliriefore, hatl to he made to call¬ 
ing up m| state militias ami volunteers, and to 
»on a aptn*n m oalrr to prosecute the war. 
I hr second group, the volunteers, furnished 
the largest body of men. It was not until 
Mar* h, t«'n, that a national conscription act 
was passed, I'inter if, all able bodied males be¬ 
tween i» and ,js years weir declared liable to 
tmhtaiv savne. ihe draft m.ichmcry was pm 
10 charge of trdcial marshals aiul the unit of 
rmolhnVut was nude the congressional district. 
Uppoitumars to* euleament were still granted 
so that, in rflrct, only tlefh leuctes in tjuotas 
war to be made up bv t onsertftfion. I he sys¬ 
tem had uunv meijmties, in view of the fact 
that dtatfed men tup to tK'.-tt could buy ev- 
emptious for It****, or by furnishing a suhsti 
uiir, I hr paviurnt of homines which ran as 
high as $1,000 to volumms also complicated 
the situation. 
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The conscription law was unpopular and 
efforts to enforce it led to widespread disturb¬ 
ances. The draft riots in New York City (July 
13 to 16, 1863) took a terrible toll of lives and 
property. The rioters were in control of the 
city for a good part of the time. Negroes and 
their friends were hunted down, assaulted, 
and killed; many parts of the city were fired. 
The number of dead on both sides has been 
put between 300 and 500. The draft was 
scarcely worth the effort, for it obtained only 
46,000 conscripts and 118,000 substitutes— 
and many of the latter “jumped” their boun¬ 
ties. 

Despite these difficulties an army was ob¬ 
tained and before the war was over had been 
whipped into a trained fighting force. Supply 
and communications improved, as did medical 
facilities. When hostilities ceased, more than 
1,580,000 different men had seen service in the 
Union armies. On the Confederate side, per¬ 
haps as many as 700,000 men had fought in its 
armies. How the armies grew may be ascer¬ 
tained from these figures of the number of men 
confronting each other at various times. In 
July, 1861: 186,700 Unionists against 112,000 
Confederates; in January, 1863,918,000 Union¬ 
ists against 446,000 Confederates; in January, 
1864, 860,000 Unionists against 460,000 Con¬ 
federates. 

Mobilizing Opinion . There was much more 
opposition to the prosecution of the war than 
has been commonly believed. For the most part, 


the opponents of the war were “peace” Dem¬ 
ocrats—particularly strong in Indiana, Illinois, 
and Ohio—who favored peace by negotiation 
on the basis of the recognition of the Confed¬ 
eracy. Some engaged in treasonable activity: 
they recruited for the enemy; sought to re¬ 
lease Confederate prisoners; and also acted as 
spies and agents. These antiwar groups cap¬ 
tured the Illinois and Indiana legislatures and 
virtually took these states out of the war. They 
also formed secret and terrorist societies called 
variously “Sons of Liberty” and “Knights of 
the Golden Circle” and known popularly as 
“Copperheads.” 

Against these dissidents, Lincoln moved with 
severity and dispatch. In districts where they 
were active he suspended the habeas corpus, 
imposed martial law, shut down newspapers, 
and ordered summary arrests. In all, more than 
13,000 such cases were reported. After the war 
was over, in 1866, the Supreme Court in Ex 
parte Milligan, found that trials by military 
commission had been illegal. It should be said, 
however, that Lincoln was no dictator in the 
modern sense. Trials by military commissions 
were few; suppressed newspapers were per¬ 
mitted to resume after short periods of sus¬ 
pension; there was no general interference 
with freedom of speech; and party activities 
were never under the ban. In fact, in the elec¬ 
tion of 1864, the Democrats openly denounced 
the war as a failure and called for a cessation of 
hostilities. 


5- THE military aspects of the war 


The Anaconda Plan. The general strategy of 
the war, devised by the aged Winfield Scott, 
commander-in-chief of the army, was in its 
larger outlines followed as planned. Using 
economic as well as military measures, it called 
for the isolation and then strangulation of the 
South as an effective fighting machine; for this 
reason, it was known as the Anaconda Plan. 
The full utilization of the Anaconda Plan en¬ 
compassed the following: (i) The South was 


to be cut off from all contacts with the outside 
world by blockade; this was to prevent cotton 
from getting out and railroad iron from get¬ 
ting in. (2) Southern ports were to be seized; 
hence expeditions were sent against Port Royal, 
New Orleans, and Mobile, all of which were 
taken. Only Charleston was able to hold out. 
(3) The Southern fleet was to be driven from 
the high seas and its commerce destroyers 
tracked down. (4) Mexico was to be kept 


/ 
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ncutr.il and was. (<;) The western putt of the 
Confederacy was to he cut off front the eastern 
part; am! the eastern armies were to he over¬ 
whelmed In superior forces and destroyed. 

The general scheme was followed and the 
Southern defenses were broken dow n as the 
South was gradually isolated. Rut Lincoln*!. 
Border state policy permitted supplies to thne 
into the South, thus prolonging the war; while 
he was reluctant to use devices such as the 
arming of the Negroes which would have 
succeeded in smothering the South from the 
military point of view, it was nor until iHAt 
that the western Confederacy was separated 
from the eastern pan, and not until iKf.4 that 
the lower South was detached from the center. 

Tfv lf\o in is*t, With the outbreak of 
hostilities a horde of enthusiastic but untrained 
men descended on Washington: the rebellion 
was to he eunited in ninety da\ s. At Hull River 
on .fitly si, two mot lev .11 lines faced each other 
and after a due's fighting which all Wash 
ington streamed out to see the Union forces 
were sent flying in retreat, I he Confederates 
were too spent to follow up (heir victory and 
Washington was saved. 

Lincoln nmv Munitioned Ceorgc H. McClel¬ 
lan to take command of the army on the Po¬ 
tomac and in nine mouths he created a remark - 
able fighting machine. McClellan was only 14 
years of age, had had a successful business 
career, and si as a Democrat in politics. He was 
no friend of the Negro, was contemptuous of 
the democratic processes, and detested Radical 
Republicanism ami all it stood for. In disregard 
of Congress anil the press, he spent mouths 
whipping his men into shape; because he be¬ 
lieved he could crush the Confederacy in a 
single campaign, he was prepared to (title his 
time until he was ready, In the beginning, Lin¬ 
coln protected McClellan and, in fact, showed 
his confidence by naming him eommamlcrin» 
chtef to replace Scott. I he year ended with 
McClellan still training his men. 

Tht- H'tir in DVD. It w as not McClellan who 
struck first hut lb S. (it am and the opening 
campaign occurred m the West. Cram, a West 
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Pointer, had left the army and had struggled 
w ith poverty and drink as he grew into middle 
age. When the war broke out he raised an 
Illinois volunteer regiment and was made its 
colonel. In a few months he was promoted to 
the command of a brigade and sent to Cairo, 
Illinois. Familiar with the Mississippi country, 
he w as aware of the fact that fifty miles up the 
Ohio River the Tennessee and Cumberland 
rivers entered it; and that the control of these 
tributaries opened the door into Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. The Confederates 
had placed forts on the two rivers and against 
these (Jrant moved swiftly. I le took Ft. Henrv 
on the Tennessee and proceeded to bescigc Ft. 
Dnnetson on the Cumberland. With the fall of 
the latter (it was here he gained the souhritptet 
“Unconditional Surrender'’ because of the 
terms he imposed), Tennessee was completely 
exposed to the Union armies. Cram then 
moved against Shiloh, up the Cumberland 
River and into the southern end of Tennessee; 
he sought to sever Mississippi and Alabama 
from the Confederacy in this campaign. He 
w on a victory hut at such a heavy loss in men 
that his command was taken from him. He had 
demonstrated his great capacity, however, and 
Lincoln w as to fall back on him when all his 
other generals failed him. 

I he Peninsular campaign was stilt languish¬ 
ing as McClellan waited. Finally in March he 
was ordered to advance and he proceeded up 
the York Peninsula. Bur he had been stripped 
of his command and three other armies had 
been set up in Virginia, The Confederates, al¬ 
though out numbered, w ere led by Lee and 
Jackson, and their superior strategy and par¬ 
ticularly Jackson's move against Washington 
compelled McClellan to dig in. Lee now at¬ 
tacked. The Seven Days’ Rattles (June sC July 
1) for Richmond took place; and McClellan re¬ 
tired to the Peninsula. 

I lalleek, who hail been placet! over < b ant in 
the West, w as at this point culled to Washing¬ 
ton and math* commander in chief. His effort 
to cover Washington led to Pope’s defeat at 
the second battle of Bull Run at the hands of 
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Lee; Lee now pushed into Maryland. McClel¬ 
lan was summoned north to meet him and the 
decisive battle of Antietam took place in west¬ 
ern Maryland (September 17) and Lee was 
forced to retire. It is true Lee escaped from a 
trap; but Antietam was important because it 
was the North’s first great victory. It pre¬ 
vented European recognition of the South and 
it gave Lincoln a chance to issue the prelimi¬ 
nary Emancipation Proclamation. But McClel¬ 
lan’s inability to take either Lee or Richmond 
led to his being relieved of his command once 
more; in fact, it was the last time, and his 
military career was over. 

Whether this was a mistake or not it is hard 
to say. True, the Army of the Potomac was 
now a superior fighting force; it is equally true 
that McClellan’s strategy in the Peninsula Cam¬ 
paign was the same one that Grant followed to 
victory two years later. But McClellan was un¬ 
trustworthy politically and he refusal to see 
eye to eye with Congress as far as the war’s 
purpose was concerned. If one accepts the 
Radicals’ theory of the war, McClellan was a 
dangerous man. 

The War in 1863. This year saw the final 
success of Grant’s initial strategy: the separa¬ 
tion of the western Confederacy from the east¬ 
ern half. It also saw the failure of I -ce’s effort 
to bring the war into the North; the ultimate 
decision, it was evident, could not rest with the 
Confederacy. Beginning in the early spring. 
Grant moved south from Memphis and was 
accompanied by Porter’s gunboats on the 
Mississippi. Then Grant struck across country 
and in 18 days marched 200 miles. He won five 
battles; he took 8,000 prisoners; and he lay 
siege to Vicksburg. The city capitulated July 
3, and now the Mississippi was open from New 
Orleans to St. Louis. 

The Union armies of the East—this time 
commanded by Elooker—once more sought to 
enter Virginia. Lee and Jackson attacked, and 
at Chancellorsville (May 5) Hooker was 
routed. But in this battle Jackson was fatally 
wounded by his own men—an irreparable loss 
for the Confederacy. A second time Lee tried 


to invade the North ami with a great army 
swung into southern Pennsylvania. I le was met 
hv Meade and for three davs (July t LI the 
battle of Gettysburg was fought. Hie Union 
soldiers held and Lee w as permitted m retire. 
Meade might have cut him to pieces; but it was 
only a matter of time now. Eor Lee's best men 
were gone and the hope of European support 
had permanently vanished. 

The War hi iMj. In this year, the second 
part of Grant’s strategic plan was realized the 
lower South was cut off from Virginia, Ihe 
Army of the < iumberland had been put under 
(.rant in tHftt and as a result of the Confederate 
defeat at Chattanooga l November :,jl the wav 
was open into Georgia, Grant was called ft* 
Washington and Sherman was left in charge 
of the Union armies numbermg ».«•,«»«» men. 
Beginning in May, t kzi.j, and evundmg ho. 
lines of communication. Sherman pushed into 
Georgia and marched on \tlama, winch he 
took on September a. I hen he cut hue ,elf 
loose from his supplies and piocecded to live 
off the country as he matched to the w.i, 
A campaign of deliberate desti tu tion vs as 
launched: across a stretch sixtv miles in width, 
the Union soldiers burned and seized every ¬ 
thing that could be of any possible tor to she 
Confederacy. Sherman appeared before 'sa¬ 
vannah on December to after a two months' 
march- and took it. The way up the Carolina 
coast was clear. 

At the same time Gram was fighting m 
Virginia. He had been made tommaudet in¬ 
ch ief in March and Lincoln espiev.nl flic full¬ 
est confidence in him. Beginning m May, < «t.mt 
began that scries of bloody engagement,* 
known as the Battle of the Wilderaev,, »« a 
single month Grant's casualties were to 

Lee’s 30,000. The war of armtmtt was m full 
swing and it was apparent that Lee could m>r 
suffer such extraordinary hoses, Lee rented to 
Petersburg and Grant locked up the < amtedet * 
ate army here for nine months. I hen the »,,»srt - 
try really lost heart and defeatism swrpt is, It 
was at this time that the greenback dropped to 
39 cents. 
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77 v Eh't’tion of iSfij,, It was in such an 
atmosphere that the presidential contest of 
1KA4 was waged. I he Radicals had never htst 
their suspicion of Lincoln, and it was only 
heightened when his plans for the Reconstruc¬ 
tion of the seceded states were made public, 
Lincoln announced that tits key to Recon¬ 
struction was the reestablishment of the "nor¬ 
mal relations with the Union” as quickly as 
possible. At this the Radicals took alarm; time 
they were cettain that Lincoln not only mis¬ 
understood the put poses of the war hut was 
prepare*I to betrav them. I'o them the war and 
the peace rite revolution, in fact could he 
defended onlv hy the protection of the civil 
rights of the fleshly emancipated Negroes and 
the economic pants industrial capitalism had 
won. Against Lincoln's "normal relations” 
therefore the Radicals juvtaposed the “con¬ 
quered province" theory. Lite seceded states, 
in other words, were to he readmitted only 
after they had hern purged of rebels and re¬ 
bellious attitudes. 

Lincoln acted first, in December, tH«| - 
after I euuessee, North ( atolina, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Virginia had been presumably 
conquered ami military governors appointed - 
Lincoln announced that when to percent of 
the tKOn qualified voters of these states hail 
taken an oath of allegiance ami set up legal 
governments he would then recognize the 
states as having resumed their proper relations 
with the Timm. Lius infuriated the Radicals: 
Congress had not been consulted; Lincoln’s 
terms were mu only mild but they imposed no 
guarantees. Die result was, Congress took Re¬ 
construction into its own hands and passed the 
Wade Dave, bill m June, tHoq, l his was based 
on (,'lutlrs Sumner’s conception that the se¬ 
ceded states hud committed suicide; they were, 
therefore, only territories and were to he ad¬ 
ministered by the federal government. Live 
bill abolished slavery in the rebel states. Then, 
after the insurrection had hern crushed, all 
Tahiti males were to be enrolled by federal 
marshals and asked to swear allegiance to the 
Union. When a majority m any state had done 
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so, a constitutional convention was to he sum¬ 
moned; and the constitution it drew up was to 
he ratified by a majority of the voters. Only 
then might the President of the United States, 
with the consent of Congress, proclaim 
the establishment of the new state govern¬ 
ment. 

I ancoltt vetoed this hill on July 4, iH«ip Ami 
the Radicals struck hack in a bitter manifesto. 
This was an attack on their own party candi¬ 
date, for Lincoln had been renominated by the 
Republicans on June 7. Andrew Johnson of 
Tennessee, War Democrat, was named his run¬ 
ning mate. Lincoln had no confidence in his 
own reelection; nor did the Radicals, for that 
matter, for they proceeded to look about for 
another candidate from among their own num¬ 
ber. Davis of Maryland, who was party to these 
conversations, expressed himself as follows; 
'* t here are hundreds of thousands who think 
that Mr. Lima tin cannot suppress the rebellion, 
and they are anxiously casting around their 
eyes, in this hour of deep agonv, for a rmn of 
mind and 'tviil who is able to direct the na¬ 
tional power to the a«p/*rczr/o« of the rebel¬ 
lion.” 

The Democrats, aware of this division, did 
not meet until August iy; they adopted a peace 
plank ami nominated McClellan. But in Sep¬ 
tember, Sherman had taken Atlanta ami the 
South was dismembered. The Radicals stopped 
plotting; Fremont, who hud been named to 
head an independent ticket hy his German 
admirers in the Middle West, withdrew his 
candidacy; and the wav was clear for Lincoln’s 
reflection. With only the Union states voting, 
Lincoln carried all hut Kentucky, Delaware, 
and New Jersey. But there were large McClel¬ 
lan minorities in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois; too, Lincoln’s 
popular majority did not exceed 400,000 votes, 

77 ,a* End nj tf.v U\n\ I his was the beginning 
of the end as far as the South was concerned. 
A negotiated peace was sought; hut when the 
discussions failed, Lee abandoned Petersburg 
and, on April 4, Grant entered Richmond. Five 
days litter Lee surrendered the pitiable tern- 
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nants of his army to Grant at Appomattox 
Court House. On Good Friday, April 14, 
Abraham Lincoln held his last Cabinet meeting 
and in the evening went to the play. He was 
shot down by the actor John Wilkes Booth 


and died the next morning without having re¬ 
covered consciousness. Andrew Johnson— 
whom the Radicals were disposed to regard 
with greater friendliness ■ was President of the 
United States. 


6. THE TRIUMPH OF INOUSTR1A!. CAPITALISM 


The war was being won on the field and on 
the floor of Congress; and not only was slavery 
abolished but the progress of industrial capital¬ 
ism was now at last assured. To this extent, the 
Republican party was responsible for the Sec¬ 
ond American Revolution. For the control of 
the Federal government during the war years 
gave the Republicans the opportunity to carry 
out the economic program—and more—that it 
had promised in its platform of iKtio. The in¬ 
dustrial capitalist of America recovered the 
opportunities of expansion that had been 
choked off as a result of the domination of 
public affairs by the slave owners and their 
allies for more than a generation. To this end, 
several important economic matters were en¬ 
acted by Congress during the Civil War years. 

Protective Tariffs. Morrill of Vermont had 
introduced a tariff bill during the Congres¬ 
sional session of 1859-tfo and the House had 
passed it; but the Senate had refused to follow 
suit. With the Soudtemers gone from Wash¬ 
ington, the lame duck session of Congress early 
in 1 Mi passed the bill and President Buchanan 
signed it on March 2. This measure merely re¬ 
stored the rates of 1846. The Republicans were 
not ready ro stop here. 

From 1H61 ro 1864, a stream of new bills ap¬ 
peared and with only casual debate went 
through the legislative mill. Said their de¬ 
fenders: new' revenues were needed to finance 
the war, also, domestic manufacturers required 
compensation for the excise taxes they were 
being called upon to pay. At the end of the 
Civil War, the average rate on dutiable goods 
stood at about 47 percent as compared with the 
18.8 percent at its beginning. 

Tariff revision—usually upward—continued 


during the whole Reconstruction period. In 
t8rt;, the wool and woolen industries got new 
rates; in tXn-, the duty on copper was raised 
sixfold; in t8-o, steel rails were pur on the 
protected list. In i*-«, rates were cut some 
what; in tX-’s, the reductions were restored. 
Even tile Eastern Democrats, by this tune, 
were reluctant to tamper with the protective 
system and it remained essentially untouched 
until the \\ iKoman Democrats sat down to re¬ 
vise its rates radtcallv downward m to* j. 

There was an ironic turn to protectsotmm 
that led to curious t on.equciurs, High w bed 
tiles, presumable, were supposed to make in: 
ports prohibitive, and vet foreign goods von 
tinned to pour in, So um« b so that during the 
decades rs-n 90 everv v eat saw almost an 
annual surplus of fr «*,*«»»,000 in the I reastiiy 

produced by the tariff duties, the govern 
ttirtit used these funds to redeem the i ivit War 
bonds, thus embartw.ujH* the national bank4, it 
spent generously on me*, and hat hot s, thus 
fulfilling another campaign promise of imw, it 
began -after t*X} *0 modernize the tuv v , 11 
encouraged the enactment of genrrons pen¬ 
sion legislation for Civil War veterans, line 
was a fascinating cvample of having one's sake 
and eating it too, I hr Republican patty had 
protectionism and at the •ntur rune it totiid 
claim the grateful support of the < hand \rmv 
of the Republic’ 

The National ll.ttd-tti‘4 As m-w. I be w d.h i» 
banks of the antebellum West and South had 
plagued legitimate business rntrt pi i*.r I or a 
long time. When the wat htuhr out, btnbsny 
was still unregulated, I hr war pioducrd a new 
crop of problems. As war older, and bond, be¬ 
gan to pour from Washington ■ along w ith the 
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suspension of specie payments a sharp intla- 
tion set in. Bank note issues multiplied, new 
hanks sprang up. and once more there Began to 
walk the specters of an unsound paper cur¬ 
rency ami of banking failure Because of the 
absence of a reserve system. By t«<■»(, there 
were t.rtoo hanks of issue with about u»ms> 
different kinds of notes in circulation. 

The Treasury took two important steps to 
stabilize hanking am! both steps were more 
than wartime measures. To make possible the 
ready absorption of federal bonds and to create 
a sound system of hanks, under national con¬ 
trol, (amgress passed the National Banking Acr 
of i HA i t rewritten in tHify). Second, state hank 
notes were virtually outlawed w hen, in March, 
an annual ta\ of to percent was imposed 
upon them. 

By the hanking law, commercial banking 
institutions might he incorporated under fed¬ 
eral charter, Such hanks were to have the right 
of note issue, hut only against I'nitcd States 
bonds, which were to he deposited with the 
Treasury . In the first place, such bonds were to 
he equal to at least one third of the hank’s 
capital ami not less than $)ii,«*to in amount; in 
the second place, notes could he issued only up 
to yu percent of the market value of the bonds. 
The maximum national hank note issue was set 
at ltoo,«H*i,ttoo, 

The law also set certain reserve requirements 
for national hanks, Country hanks had ro main- 
rain reserves of 1< percent of specie and law ful 
money; "reserve" city hanks had ro have re¬ 
serves of 2 1 percent. Bart of such reserves could 
he maintained in New York City hanks; subse¬ 
quently, (ihieago and Sr, 1 antis were also de¬ 
nominated "central reserve” cities. By the 
seventies, nine of New York City's hanks held 
two thirds of hankers* deposits, In this way, a 
central hanking system of sorts was set up, with 
these differences: tune issue was based tin bonds 
rather than on gold or commercial paper; there 
was no rediscount function established any¬ 
where; ami the reserves had no central control. 
Bur wildcat hanking, at least, was a thing of the 
put. 


In time, the national banking system mani¬ 
fested serious defects. (t) Rural districts were 
being discriminated against because of the higlx 
capital requirements for the establishment: of 
hanks, (i) Ticing hank notes to bonds pro¬ 
duced an inverted elasticity—so that there 
were no checks anywhere on the expansion, 
and contraction of credit. When business was 
booming, bond prices dropped, with the result 
that hanks tonight and thus expanded their note 
issues. When business was declining, bonds sold 
at premiums, so that hanks got rid of their hold¬ 
ings and thus contracted their loan portfolios. 

(t) Also, the concentration of reserves in Nlew 
York led ro most of the money being put out 
at call on brokers’ loans. "There was no ma¬ 
chinery to direct the reserves for the relief of 
distressed areas. In consequence, in periods of 
emergency when reserves were called home, 
security markets were left unsupported and 
depression therefore spread out from NJcw 
York in widening circles. This is what Hap¬ 
pened in the depressions of 1873 and 1893. It 
was not until 1913, when the Federal Reserve 
System was set up—indeed, not until up 3 5, 
when the act was thoroughly overhauled—that 
many of these defects were rectified. 

77 ,»c Homestead Act. The Republican party- 
fulfilled another of its campaign pledges with 
the enactment of the Homestead Acr of tHdz- 
Under it, heads of families or individuals 2 t 
years of age or over, who were citizens or de¬ 
clarants, might receive free a quarter section, 
(trio acres) of land from the public domain. 
Final title was to he entered after a five-year 
residence and the erection of an improvement. 
Other devices facilitated the quick settlement 
of the public lands. Great tracts were given to 
railway companies and these began to sell land 
at once—and at low prices. Land might* be 
purchased front the states, which had received, 
grants to facilitare internal improvements and 
for the financing of public schools. In 18<$*, 
too, such holdings had been enormously in¬ 
creased through the passage of the Morrill 
Agricultural College Act, which gave every 
state establishing a public agricultural college: 
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30,000 acres for each representative it had in 
Congress. 

It should not be assumed that as a result of 
the Homestead Act most settlers obtained their 
preemptions for nothing. Indeed, there were 
many notorious evils associated with America’s 
land system under which fraud and engross¬ 
ment flourished. Many great fortunes were 
made out of land grabs and land jobbing. The 
point is this however: settlers bought lands but 
they bought them at low prices; and the West 
was settled quickly by freeholders. In no other 
country in the world were so many operators 
of farms also the owners of them. Despite all 
its faults, homesteadism was one of the great 
cornerstones of the American democratic sys¬ 
tem, fulfilling the hopes entertained for it by 
George W. Julian, one of the Radical Repub¬ 
licans: “Should it [the Homestead bill] become 
a law, the poor white laborers of the South 
as well as the North would flock to the terri¬ 
tories, where labor would be respectable, our 
democratic theory of equality would be put in 
practice, closely associated communities could 
be established as well as a system of common 
schools offering to all equal educational op¬ 
portunities.” 

Pacific Railways . With Southern opposition 
finally silenced, the Republican party could 
enact another of its great projects: the crossing 
of the continent by at least one Pacific railway. 
In July, 1862, two federal corporations were 
chartered, the Union Pacific—to build west 
out of Omaha to the eastern boundary of 
California—and the Central Pacific—to build 
eastward from the Pacific coast until it effected 
a juncture with the Union Pacific. Generous 
support was rendered the railway companies. 
They were given the rights of “way, protected 
from marauders, and granted free use of timber, 
earth, and stone from the public lands. More 
important were the land grants and federal 
loans. Following the precedent established in 
the Illinois Central charter of 1850, the govern¬ 
ment voted the Pacific railways huge land 
grants, to wit, twenty sections (in alternate 
plots on each side of the right of way) for 


every mile of track laid down. The Federal 
government also pledged its credit to assist the 
builders. Originally taking a first mortgage, 
then making its claim a junior lien, the govern¬ 
ment lent the companies $16,000 for every mile 
built in level country, $32,000 for every mile 
built in the foothills, and $48,000 for every 
mile built in the mountains. In May, 1869, both 
lines were finished when a juncture was 
achieved at Promontory Point, Utah. Great 
frauds attended the building of botWines, par¬ 
ticularly through the use of dummy construc¬ 
tion companies. It may very well be that costs 
were doubled; and, of course, a few individuals 
profited, thus laying the basis for great private 
fortunes. But the roads were built and the 
continent spanned. 

In all, during the sixties and seventies, four 
other Pacific railways were chartered and each 
received land grants, some of the terms being 
even more generous than those offered the 
Union Pacific. From 1850 to 1873, when a stop 
was put to the practice, 155,500,000 acres of 
land were voted by Congress to land-grant 
railways, and of this amount, 131,400,000 acres 
were certified and finally patented. The money 
loans came to a very large sum. The Union 
Pacific got $27,200,000 in federal bonds, the 
Central Pacific got $25,800,000; four lesser 
companies received $11,500,000. By 1890, 
through the failure to pay interest, these ac¬ 
crued charges were augmented by another 
$50,000,000. 

Immigration. The Republican party had 
promised a federal immigration policy. This 
pledge Congress fulfilled when in 1864 it estab¬ 
lished an Immigration Bureau and also wrote 
a contract labor act. Although the latter law 
was on the statute books for only four years, 
contract laborers continued to enter the United 
States until 1885. American industry was thus 
assured a steady labor supply from Europe 
and the Orient; indeed, it was not until the late 
eighties that any attempt was made to put im¬ 
migration even on a mildly selective basis. AH- 
could come—the old and young, the destitute 
and even the ill. And immigrants poured in. 
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In the fifties, utmugration had acenmated for an achieved. It freed industrial capitalism, and 
addition ot :Ammkh( to our population; in the permitted it to mechanize our production, ex- 
sixtits, despite the war, the total was i,;oo,omi; pa ml our productivity, increase our national 
in the seventies it was .*,«««»,imi, These were* income, and make American real wages the 
otir day laborers ami «ur Western settlers; in highest on the earth. The Civil War had also 
a genet at ion they were to become America’s started out by holding out the promise of 
skilled workers and agricultural freeholders. equality for the Negro. Here it failed. The 
I o this extent, then, the program of the processes of Reconstruction therefore require 
Civil W ar, as a revolution, was magnificently examination. 


7. THE FAILURE OF RECONSTRUCTION 


f/*e OU R t idit\ih and the ,Vct;> RadU'ah. 
Reconstruction failed because the Abolition¬ 
ists had no vmvr*.,oj\. During the Civil War 
the Radical Republicans were really made up 
of two factions which remained in alliance 
until the conflict u as over. I hese tuav he called 
the < ltd Radicals and the New Radicals. Both 
weir in agreement on tins basic point: the War 
dbttld be won only bv the fteeing and arming 
of the Negroes ami the smashing of the ecu., 
notmc amt political power of the slave lords. 
I he Old Radicals the Abolitionists were 
commuted to this program for moral and"emo¬ 
tional reasons; the New Radicals accepted ir 
for political ones, largely. Wholeheartedly the 
younger men of < oogrev. Conklmg of New 
York, Blaine of .Maine, Sherman and (iarfield 
of Ohio followed the le.nl of their elders; 
they believed in the rising star of industrial 
capitalism; they completely accepted the tactic 
that tiie war had to be waged uncompromis¬ 
ingly, But they were too young themselves to 
have suffered in the Abolitionist crusade; and 
Negro emancipation, for them, was not a burn¬ 
ing faith hut a weapon. When the war was 
over, the New Radicals took over control of 
the Republican party. I he test of Reconstruc¬ 
tion the establishment of civil and economic 
cqualitv tor the Negro and the poor whites, 
as w eli really lunged on the laud question. 
1 he Old Radicals, as early as iHAr, had de¬ 
manded flic confiscation of the great estates of 
the rebel leaders and their distribution among 
the landless. 1 hey had not succeeded in the so- 


called Confiscation Acts of iSdt and *86a. 
With the war over, Stevens and Sumner re¬ 
turned to the attack hut again they were un¬ 
successful. In fact, as early as 1K71, ir was al¬ 
ready becoming evident that Reconstruction 
was not to succeed. 

The New Radicals wanted peace. As rep¬ 
resentatives of industrial capitalism, they saw 
that the South was an important clement in the 
establishment of a vast domestic market. South¬ 
ern products were needed at home and to help 
balance international payments abroad. South¬ 
ern coal and iron could be exploited by the 
investment of Northern capital. Southern rail¬ 
roads could be built, factories erected, cities 
furnished with public utilities always pro¬ 
vided the section was prepared to cooperate 
with Northern capital. To achieve this, a po¬ 
litical settlement was imperative. The South 
was permitted to "redeem" itself, with the tacit 
consent of the New Radicals. 

Why, then, were the New Radicats pre¬ 
pared to quit the South? It was because they 
had entrenched themselves so firmly in the 
North and West that there was little danger 
of the Vccapture of political power by an agra¬ 
rian alliance. In fact, the first real threat to in¬ 
dustrial capitalism did not come until tH y A; 
anil when Bryan was defeated, it was apparent 
that an epoch had ended. I he Second Amer¬ 
ican Revolution was secure. 

Rcconstruftiott hi Congress, At first, the 
Radicals were prepared to regard Andrew 
Johnson as their man: he favored the Wade- 
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Davis program for Reconstruction and he was 
bitterly hostile to the great slave-owning plant¬ 
ers. But the Radicals failed to reckon with these 
facts: as a Southern yeoman white—one of 
those to whom Helper had appealed—Johnson 
equally disliked the Negroes, and he was dis¬ 
trustful of industrial capitalism and all its 
works. Johnson, in short, was a Jacksonian; but 
a Jacksonian only as far as the white small 
farmers and petty artisans were concerned. By 
the end of 1865 the Radicals were aware of 
this and they turned with implacable fury on 
Johnson. They destroyed him politically, all 
but drove him out of office, and proceeded to 
take over the processes of Reconstruction into 
their own hands. From 1865 t0 1870 the Radi¬ 
cals. sought to reorder the political and eco¬ 
nomic institutions of the South; but by 1871 
they were already retiring. 

In May, 1865, Johnson announced the presi¬ 
dential program for Reconstruction. He was 
willing to grant a general amnesty, and he was 
prepared to recognize “loyal” states and re¬ 
admit them into the Union. This was to be on 
the following terms: constitutional conven-' 
tions were to be summoned in which might 
participate all those whites who had taken an 
oath of allegiance or received presidential par¬ 
dons (Negroes were not included); such con¬ 
ventions were to repeal the ordinances of se¬ 
cession, repudiate the Confederate debts, and 
abolish slavery. By December, 1865, all of the 
seceded states but Texas had fulfilled these re¬ 
quirements and were once again members of 
the Union. The loyal states and the Southern 
states proceeded to ratify the Thirteenth 
Amendment, freeing the Negroes, and in De¬ 
cember, 1865, it became a part of the Consti¬ 
tution. And then Southern legislatures sat 
down to enact codes to curb vagrancy and 
establish judicial processes particularly appli¬ 
cable to the Negroes. These were the notorious 
“Black Codes”: the real reason for them was 
to maintain the freedmen in an unequal civil 
and economic status. 

The Radicals realized it was necessary to 
abandon Johnson. They set up the Joint Com¬ 


mittee of Fifteen on Reconstruction; they kept 
Southern Congressmen and Senators from their 
seats; and they entered the Congressional elec¬ 
tions of 1866 against Johnson and defeated him. 
Then they took over and set to work to undo 
all of Johnson’s labors. Congress voted the con¬ 
tinuance of the Freedmen’s Bureau (a general 
relief agency); it put Negro civil rights under 
the protection of the federal courts; and it 
passed the Fourteenth Amendment, which the 
Joint Committee had drawn up. By December, 

1866, all the Southern states but Tennessee 
had rejected the Fourteenth Amendment. The 
war was on again, in the eyes of an Old Radi¬ 
cal like Stevens who, in January, 1867, could 
say; 

If impartial suffrage is excluded in the rebel states 
then every one of them is sure to send a solid rebel 
representative delegation to Congress, and cast a 
solid rebel electoral vote. They, with their kindred 
^°PP er ^ ea d s of the North, would always elect the 
President and control Congress. . . . Now you 
must divide them between loyalists, without re¬ 
gard to color^ and disloyalists, or you will be the 
perpetual vassals of the free-trade, irritated, re¬ 
vengeful South. 

The New Southern Constitutions . In March, 

1867, by the passage of the First Reconstruc¬ 
tion Act, Johnson’s reconstructed states were 
superceded. This law placed the Southern 
states (all but Tennessee) under military law; 
proclaimed universal Negro suffrage; called 
for the summoning of new conventions from 
which outstanding Confederates were to be 
excluded; and demanded that state legislatures 
were to ratify the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Only after Congress had approved these works 
were the military governors to be withdrawn 
and Southern representatives admitted to their 
seats. 

The conventions met and in all the states but 
Virginia were dominated by Republicans made 
up of Negroes, loyal whites (the so-called 
scalawags), and Northerners (the so-called 
carpetbaggers) who had come South as agents 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau and as small cap¬ 
italists looking for business opportunities. 
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These men wrote the new constitutions of 
1868-70. The documents were liberal and fre¬ 
quently highly progressive. They established 
universal manhood suffrage (white and black) 
and they disfranchised the leaders of the Con¬ 
federacy. But they went beyond this, for they 
were equalitarian codes which sought to guar¬ 
antee the civil and economic rights of all small- 
property owners. (Interestingly enough, long 
after redemption, these constitutions were re¬ 
tained by the Southern states, in fact in some 
as late as 1902.) 

These provisions were to be found in many 
of the new constitutions: Negroes were en¬ 
franchised and were granted full and equal 
civil rights. The property rights of women 
were protected. A system of free and mixed 
education was set up. Local governments were 
reorganized and given a greater measure or self 
rule. The judiciary was placed under popular, 
control. Imprisonment for debt was abolished. 
Property qualifications for voting and holding 
office were done away with. New tax systems 
were created based upon uniform rates of as¬ 
sessment on all types of property. Welfare 
agencies and institutions—orphanages, asy¬ 
lums, homes for the blind and deaf—were 
established. 

The new legislators were inexperienced and 
badly led. Undoubtedly, there were adven¬ 
turers among them. They left the Southern 
states with a heavy burden of debt. But a good 
part of this indebtedness grew out of the fact 
that, in their zeal to erect public improvements 
and build schools, the Reconstructionists fell 
into the hands of dishonest promoters. Partic¬ 
ularly' was this true of railroad construction, 
in connection with which Southern states 
guaranteed the principle and interest of private 
bond issues. Also, many of the states had to 
sell their bonds at sizable discounts in North¬ 
ern money markets. The question of corrup¬ 
tion obscures the main issue, in any case. (Pub¬ 
lic morals were at a low point all over the coun¬ 
try.) The Reconstructionists must be judged 
in terms of their intention, and here—there 
can be no doubt—they were honest and sin¬ 


cere. They sought to make the idea of equality 
work. 

The Election of 18 68. From 1866 on, John¬ 
son had been resistant and in February, 1868, 
the House impeached him. He appeared for 
trial before the Senate the next month and 
failed of conviction by a single vote. Mean¬ 
while, the presidential campaign of 1868 was 
under way. The Democrats named Horatio 
Seymour of New York-and F. B. Blair of Mis¬ 
souri; they endorsed the Johnson policies, de¬ 
nounced Congressional Reconstruction as “un¬ 
constitutional, revolutionary and void,’* and 
came out for a mild form of paper inflation. 
The Republicans nominated U. S. Grant and 
Schuyler Colfax of Indiana. They approved of 
what was taking place in the South, sang the 
praises of their candidate, and adopted as their 
stogaff the concluding words of Grant’s letter 
of acceptance: “Let us^ have peace.” Grant won 
by a vote of 214 to 80 in the electoral college, 
although his popular majority was only 310,- 
000, out of 5,716,000 votes cast. In the elec¬ 
tion, Louisiana and Georgia voted for Seymour 
as did also Kentucky, Delaware, and Maryland 
among the Border states. These were signs for 
all to read. 

The Redemption of the Southern States . 
From 1871 on, Congressional interest in the 
South declined. The Old Radicals were disap¬ 
pearing; the New Radicals now dominated the 
Republican party. They refused to interfere 
as the Southern redemptionists (we call them 
the Bourbons) disfranchised the Negroes and 
seized power in the interests of a new large- 
property group in the South. The Negroes 
were not disfranchised by law; but by intimi¬ 
dation, threats, and violence they were per¬ 
suaded to join the Democratic party or ab¬ 
stain from voting. The Ku Klux Kfan, which 
flourished in the South during 1868-71, used 
murder to obtain submission. Beginning with 
1869, the white groups—led by the Bourbons 
—regained power in the Southern states: dur¬ 
ing 1869-71 in Tennessee, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Georgia; during 1874-76 in Ala- 
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bama, Texas, Arkansas, and Mississippi; and 
in 1877 in Florida, Louisiana, and South Caro¬ 
lina. In 1872, the Freedmen’s Bureau went out 
of existence; in the same year Washington 
stopped sending federal troops into the South 
to assure the observance of federal election 


bus. And in iH*i, also, alt Inn a very small 
remnant of the former < amfedetace leaders 
were restored their civil rights. Hie South, 
again, had a leadership; and the Solid South ap¬ 
peared to proclaim the triumph of Bourbon- 
ism. 


I 
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Tm* i*vtti v j‘i monsix of the iXfto campaign 
could not avoid the issue of the impending 
crisis. As its name implies. the (/institutional 
Union pam was for maintaining national ex¬ 
istence by stressing bonds and ignoring ten¬ 
sions, Its convention met at Baltimore on May 
q, tXfto, ,»tnt named John licit of t'nmevsce for 
President and Idvv aid I 1 verm of Massachu¬ 
setts for Vue President. 

None of the other parties in the canvass 
chose that stuntman method of resolving the 
situation. I he Republicans, uho met at Chi¬ 
cago on May if* and named Abraham Lincoln 
of Illinois and Hamubat I lamlm of Maine m 
thetr standard beams, disappointed the Aboli¬ 
tionists in deflating nirtrlv for u*triturral lim¬ 
its to slavery . Hut on ctntiomic tptestions their 
forthright planks vvete calculated to attract 
votes in the industrial hast atnl the agrarian 
Wesr, I he Republican platform apjiealed to 
manufacturers, railroad promoters. Western 
men who wawed readier access to the laud, 
and such seaboard workers as might be won 
from the Democratic patty by the promise of 
free homesteads on the public domain. 

Thr Demon .its divided. The last major 
American institution still existing on a nation¬ 
wide basis was shattered. The Democratic 
party met in convention at Charleston in April 
ami split, with the main body reassembling at 
llaltimorr on June tH. It named as its candi¬ 
dates, Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois and Ben¬ 
jamin Fit/patrick of Alabama. Lite minority 
met. first at Baltimore and then at Richmond 
m June, when tt nominated John C. Breckin¬ 
ridge of Kentucky and Joseph Latte of Ore¬ 
gon. 

Thr campaign proceeded in the atmosphere 
of bitterness and intrigue, of political jockey¬ 


ing and conflict of principle which had char¬ 
acterized the party conventions. Loud threats 
came front the South. In the North, a split 
threatened as New York merchants became in¬ 
creasingly sensitive to cancellations of orders 
hy Southern buyers. It was plain that neither 
the Douglas Democrats nor the Constitutional 
Union party could, alone, defeat Lincoln; hut 
a fusion of the two might take the state from 
the Republicans. In an election as close as this 
was likely to he, no party could win without 
the electoral vote of New York. And if no 
candidate secured a majority of the electoral 
vote, choice of a President would fall to a 
House of Representatives voting by states. The 
"secttonal’’ Republican candidate would he de¬ 
feated. It was also entirely possible that the 
l louse would tie unable to make that decision; 
it had been unable to name its own Speaker hy 
majority vote at the previous session. Lite ( /in¬ 
stitutional interregnum between election and 
inauguration in March was difficult enough, 
hut such an interregnum when no succeeding 
President had been chosen might easily lead 
to anarchy, 

’Lite plan for fusion against Lincoln failed 
in New York. T he Republican campaign was 
cleverly handled. The amislavcrv issue was 
soft-pedaled; appeal was made to the necessity 
of preserving the Union; Westerners were 
promised homesteads and a Pacific railway, ami 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey manufacturers 
were won over hy protectionism. Lincoln re¬ 
ceived only a popular plurality, but he obtained 
a majority in 'he electoral college; it was sig¬ 
nificant that not a single .Southern vote w as cast 
for him. 

The platforms are reprinted from the of¬ 
ficial proceedings of the conventions. 
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The Constitutional Union Platform 


Whereas , Experience has demonstrated that Plat¬ 
forms adopted by the partisan Conventions of 
the country have had the effect to mislead and 
deceive the people, and at the same time to widen 
the political divisions of the country, by the crea¬ 
tion and encouragement of geographical and sec¬ 
tional parties; therefore 

Resolved, that it is both the part of patriotism 
and of duty to recognize no political principle 
other than the Constitution of the Country, 
the Union of the States, and rim Fniuhckmfn r 
of the Laws, and that, as representatives of the 
Constitutional Union men of the country, in Na¬ 
tional Convention assembled, we hereby pledge 
ourselves to maintain, protect, and defend, sepa¬ 


rately and unitedly, this great principle of public 
liberty and national safetv, against all enemies, at 
home and abroad; believing that therein pcavr 
may once more be restored to the country, the 
rights of the People and of the Stares reestab¬ 
lished, and the (im eminent again placed in that 
condition of justice, fraternity and ctpuHcv, 
which, under the example and Commotion of our 
fathers, has solenmlv bound every ettwn of the 
United States to maintain a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tramputbn, pro¬ 
vide for the common defena*. promote the gen¬ 
eral welfare, and secure thr blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity. 


The Democratic Platform 


t. Resolved, That we, the Democracy of the 
Union in Ginventkm assembled, hereby declare 
our affirmance of the resolutions unanimously 
adopted and declare as a platform of principles by 
the Democratic Convention at Cincinnati, in the 
year tHyrS, believing that Democratic principles 
are unchangeable in their nature, when applied to 
the same subject matters; and we recommend, as 
the only further resolutions, the following: 

i. Inasmuch as difference of opinion exists in 
the Democratic party as to the nature and extent 
of the powers of a territorial legislature, and as 
to the powers and duties of Congress, under the 
Constitution of the United States, over the institu¬ 
tion of slavery within rhe Territories, 

Resolved, That rhe Democratic party will abide 
by the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon these questions of Constitu¬ 
tional law. 

3. Resolved, That it is the duty of the United 
States to afford ample and complete protection to 
all its citizens, whether at home or abroad, and 
whether native or foreign born. 

4. Resolved, Thar one of rhe necessities of the 
age, in a military, commercial, and posral point of 
view, is speedy communication between the At¬ 


lantic and 1’aeifie States, and thr Dmiocfaftv 
party pledge such < oji.timtimul t btvrmmrnt aid 
as wilt insure the vottstrtsvtmn of a Radford 
to the Pacific coast, at the rat lust pracucable pe 
rbd, 

S. Rewind, !‘f»t the D*;nocia»n paitv air in 
favor of the aetpmifioo of the Island of ( aibi tut 
such terms as shall be honorable to ourselves »nd 
just to Spain. 

A. Rewind, I lut the enactments of thr State 
Legislatures to defeat the faithful rxminon of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, are hostile m chaiacter, sub¬ 
versive of tie* (a institution, and revolutioiurv in 
their effect, 

?. Retohvd, Lltat « is in accordance with the 
interpretation of thr t anvmttan platfotm, that 
during the exi.teine of the f emntrial fiomn 
mints the mr.twite of »«• .ttivuon, whatever it max 
tic. imposed bv rhe I edetal (*.mf»ron«.»i on thr 
power of the I Vi mortal I vgislmne ovei thr 
subject of the dome .tic leJastom,, as the same luv 
hern, or shall hriraftei he fin ilk determined ui 
the Supicmr Court of the t mtrd States, dioulsl 
he res[«ifed In all good iifj/ri*s, and rnbuird 
with promptness and fidrlttv In every btnnh of 
the general government 


The Democratic (Breckinridge Factum) Platform 


. Resolved, lime die platform adopted by the 
Democratic parry at Cincinnati be affirmed* uiffi 
the following explanatory resolutions: 

t. That die Government of a Territory organ > 
i»d by an act of Congress h provisional and 
temporary, and during its existence all citizens of 


duG 'fitted Starrs lu%v mi nptd tight tu *rfflr ttidi 

thrir prop* rn m flu* Irmsm, iwrhuMt dim 
rights rtf tier of^ pervmj or ptuprifv, tie* 

sfroyed nr impaired hv or Iwi" 

torial legislation, 

i« Unit if h rlir dun #rf the Fnlrrat < fHitnr 
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menr, in all its departments, to protect, when 
necessary, the right*, of persons and property in 
the territories and wherever else its constitu¬ 
tional authority extends. 

j. Hut when the settlers in a Territory, having 
an adequate population, form a State Constitution, 
the right of sovereignty commences ami being 
consummated by admission into the Luton, they 
stand on an equal footing with the people of other 
States, ami the State thus organized ought to he 
admitted into the Federal Luton, w hether its Con¬ 
stitution prohibit* or recognizes the institution of 
slavery. 

Rc»o/rc,/. That the Democratic party are in 
favor «*f the act|utsifion of the Island of t lulu, on 
such terms as shall lie honorable to ourselves ami 
pist to Spain, at the earliest practicable mo¬ 
ment. 

Sc» niirJ, Mur the enactments of State Legis- 
latutes to defeat the faithful execution of the Fugi- 
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five Slave Law are hostile in character, subversive 
of the Constitution, and revolutionary in their 
effect. * 

Ht’wiit'J, Thar rln* Democracy of the United 
States recognize it as the imperative duty of this 
(lovernmenr to protect the naturalized citizen in 
all his rights, whether at home or in foreign lands, 
to the same extent as its native horn citizens. 

WHEREAS, One of the greatest necessities of 
the age, in a political, commercial, postal ami mili¬ 
tary point of view, is a speedy communication be¬ 
tween the Pacific and Atlantic coasts. Therefore 
tie it 

RtwIvrJ, ‘That the National Democratic party 
do hereby pledge themselves to use every means 
in their power to secure the passage of some bill, 
to the extent of the constitutional authority of 
Congress, for the construct ion of a Pacific Rail¬ 
road from the Mississippi River to the Pacific 
(Kean, at the earliest practicable moment. 


77 , h * Republican VI at form 


Rnnhi-a, That we, the delegated represent a 
fives of the Republican electors of the Cubed 
State*., itt Convention assembled, in discharge of 
the duty we mve to our constituents ami our 
countty, unite in the following declarations: 

t, Chat the history of the nation during the 
last four yeat s, ha*, fully established the propriety 
and necessity of the organization and permutation 
of the Republican party, and that the causes which 
called it into existence ate jiernuncnt in rheir na¬ 
ture. and now , tinur than ever before, demand its 
peaceful and constitutional triumph. 

i, t hat the inainiettame uf the principles pro* 
mitigated in the Det laration of Independence and 
embodied in the Federal Constitution, “ Thar all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
tliar among these are life, hlterty ami the pursuit 
of happiness, that to wore these rights, govern¬ 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just jurners from the consent of the governed," 
is essential to the preservation of our Republican 
institutions, and that the Federal Commotion, rite 
Rights of the Stares, ami the Lnion of the States 
must ami shall t«r preserved. 

*, Thar to the l Trio** of the States this nation 
owes its unprecedented increase in population, 
its surprising development of material resources, 
its rapid augmentation of wealth, its happiness at 
home and its honor abroad; and we hold in abhor¬ 
rence all schemes for disunion, come from what- 
ever source thev may. And we congratulate the 


country that no Republican member of Congress 
ha* tittered or countenanced the threats of dis¬ 
union so often made by Democratie members, 
without rebuke and with applause from their po¬ 
litical associates; and we denounce those threats 
of disunion, in case of a popular overthrow uf 
their ascendency as denying the vital principles of 
a free government, and as an avowal of contem¬ 
plated treason, which ir is the imperative duty of 
an indignant people sternly to rebuke and forever 
silence. 

4. That the maintenance inviolate of the rights 
of the states, and especially the right of each state 
to order ami control its own domestic institutions 
according to its own judgment exclusively, is es¬ 
sential to that balance of powers on wltich the 
perfection and endurance of our political fabric 
depends, and we denounce the law less invasion by 
armed force of the soil of any stale or territory, 
no matter under what pretext,* as among the grav 
cst of crimes. 

t. That the present Democratic Administration 
has far exceeded our worst apprehensions, in its 
measureless subserviency to the exactions of a 
sectional interest, as especially evinced in its des¬ 
perate exertions to force the infamous Lecoinpton 
Constitution upon the protesting people of Kan¬ 
sas; in construing the personal relation*, between 
master anti servant to involve an untpialified prop 
erty in persons; in its attempted enforcement 
everywhere, on lain! and sea, through the inters nt 
riot) of Congress and of the Federal Courts, of the 
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extreme pretensions of a purely local interest; and 
in its general and unvarying abuse of the power 
intrusted to it by a confiding people. 

6. That the people justly view with alarm the 
reckless extravagance which pervades every de¬ 
partment of the Federal Government; that a re¬ 
turn to rigid economy and accountability is indis¬ 
pensable to arrest the systematic plunder of the 
public treasury by favored partisans; while the 
recent startling developments of frauds and cor¬ 
ruptions at the Federal metropolis, show that an 
entire change of administration is imperatively de¬ 
manded. 

7. That the new dogma that the Constitution, 
of its own force, carries slavery into any or all of 
the territories of the United States, is a dangerous 
political heresy, at variance with the explicit pro¬ 
visions of that instrument itself, with contempo¬ 
raneous exposition, and with legislative and judi¬ 
cial precedent; is revolutionary in its tendency, 
and subversive of the peace and harmony of die 
country. 

8. That die normal condition of all the territory 
of the United States is that of freedom: That, as 
our Republican fathers, when they had abolished 
slavery in all our national territory, ordained ihar 
“no persons should he deprived of life, liberty or 
properry without due process of law,” it becomes 
our duty, by legislation, whenever such legislation 
is necessary, to maintain this provision of the (a in¬ 
stitution against all arrentprs to violate it; and we 
deny the authority of Congress, of a territorial 
legislature, or of any individuals, m give legal 
existence to slavery in any territory of the United 
States. 

9. That we brand the recent reopening of the 
African slave trade, under the cover of our na¬ 
tional flag, aided by perversions of judicial power, 
as a crime against humanity and a burning shame 
to our country and age; and we call upon Con¬ 
gress to rake prompt and efficient measures for 
the total and final suppression of that execrable 
traffic. 

10. That in the recent vetoes, bv their Federal 
Governors, of the acts of the legislatures of Kan¬ 
sas and Nebraska, prohibiting slavery in rhose ter¬ 
ritories, we find a practical illustration of the 
boasted Democratic principle of Non-Interven¬ 
tion and Popular Sovereignty, embodied in 
the Kansas-Ncbraska Bill, and a demonstration 


of the deception and fraud involved therein. 

n. That Kansas should, of right, Ite immedi¬ 
ately admitted as a stare under the < ,'onstirufion 
recently formed and adopted bv her people, and 
accepted by the House of Representatives, 

a. That, while providing revenue tor the sup¬ 
port of the general government by duties upon 
imports, sound policy requires such an adrtwmenr 
of these imports as rn encourage the development 
of the industrial interests of the whole country, 
and we commend that policy of national e\ 
changes, which secures to the workingmen liberal 
wages, to agriculture miumeraiive prices, to me¬ 
chanics and manufacturers an adequate reward 
for their skill, labor, and enterprise, and to site 
nation commercial prosperin' and indrjvcitdrtwe 

H. That we protest against am sale or alien* 
rioti to othVrs of the public lands held bv actual 
settlers, and against any view of the free homestead 
policy which regards the sett Iris a*, paupers ot 
suppliants for public booms, and wr demand the 
passage by G ingress ,,t thr compleie and . itbr te 
rory homestead meautte whoh has ahetdv passed 
the I louse, 

14. Hut the Republic in jnm t-, opposed to 
anv change in our naturahrariou law-, or am state 
legislariou by which the tu'ltis of ciri/cita httlirrio 
accorded to immigrants bom foreign lands shall 
he abridged or impaimt, and m favor of gtvsns? 
a full and efficient protevtion to the rights'».f all 
classes of ciriaen., whether native ot namraheed, 
both at home and abroad, 

H. That appropriations bv Congress for mrr 
and harbor improvements of a national character, 
required for the accommodation and security of 
an existing commerce, are authort/rd by thr G.«- 
srirurion, ami justified bv the obligation of Got 
ernmenr *«> protect the lives and property of its 
citimis. 

1 ft. That a railroad to thr !*avdie (>1 ran is im¬ 
peratively demanded bv thr interests of the w hole 
country; that _ the federal government ought to 
render immediate ami efficient aid m its con-arur - 
riort; and that, as preSimiiuiy thereto, a dativ over. 
land mail should tie promptly established, ' 

17. Finally, having thus set forth mu distinctive 
principles and views, we mi tie the cu operation of 
all churns, however differing on other quest tun.. 
who substantially agree with us in their affirmative 
and support, 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 


So far as South Carolina was concerned, Lin¬ 
coln's election was sufficient cause for seces¬ 


sion, The Smith could itof consider its interests 
secure in a nation ruled by a party which pm- 




PRFUIMINARIFS 


claimed tlu* intention to impose territorial 
limit', on slavery. No Republican declaration 
tlwt the m u administration would maintain a 
scntpuhnts respect for the rights of tlu* state-, 
could plus-, over the fact tlut Republican prin¬ 
ciples implied .1 gradual Mr<im;btig of the 
Souths "peeuli.tt institution," 

I*he South Carolina legislature met immedb 
arely and summoned a (nnvemtott to he 
elerted hy popular vote tor December t?, 
tX6o, to consider the state’s relations to the 
l f (turn. I he t a invent inn as-.emhled and on Ik 
eettthet* io voted unanimoudv to secede. By 
February », the sis other states of the 

deep South < leorpia. Matuma, Florida, Mis 
stsstppt, l ottisuna, attd I exas had followed 
South < nroliua •. lead, < hi Fehui.it y 4, at Mont 
♦jumerv, Alabama, delegates from these states 
met and on Frhi natv * they established the 
t ottfedet ate Starr, of Amen* a, Jefferson Davis 
of Mississippi ami Me\amler 11 , Stephens of 
(»1*01*5* w were elected President and \ io* Ptest ■ 
dent respectively. 

Various attempts at compromise had ap¬ 
peared meanwhile, one hemp a senes id I onsti- 
rational amendments presented by Senator 
( rittriulen of Kentucky and, another, a so- 
* ,il h *1 peace convention called hy Virginia on 
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February 4, tHAt. Neither attracted much sup¬ 
port, in the meantime l aneoln made no move, 
indeed he waited a whole month after his in¬ 
auguration before he was prepared to consider 
the cptestion of federal forts in the Southern 
states. Most of these strongholds had been sur¬ 
rendered to the Confederates, hut Fort Pickens 
at Pensacola and Fort Sumter at Charleston still 
held emt, although their supplies were running 
low. At the end of March, 1 aneoln decided to 
relieve Fort Sumter and an expedition w as sent 
out. On April 12, iHM, the Confederate bat- 
teties at Charleston opened lire on the fort— 
before the relief sejuadron hud appeared —and 
two days later Major Anderson at Sumter sur¬ 
rendered. The war had begun. 

On April t™, Virginia joined the Confed¬ 
eracy as did Arkansas on May rt, Tennessee on 
.May *>, ami North Carolina cm May ao. The 
Border stares of Maryland, Kentucky, Mis¬ 
souri, arid Delaware did not throw in their lot 
w it It the seceding South; hut in Virginia the 
western counties withdrew and formed West 
Virginia, which xupprted the Union. 

t he select iott here reprinted, issued by the 
South Carolina Convention on December 24, 
t H4o, is front a pamphlet printed at Charles¬ 
ton in tH 4 o, 


Declaration of the 1 1 timedLite (Unites Which Induce and 
justify the Secession of South Carolina from the 


Federal 

Flit Pi out 1 of rite State of South Carolina, in 
Convention assembled, on the i 4 th day of April, 
A. D., i«Vf, declared tli.it die fm|umt violations 
of 1 he Commotion of the t utted States, hy the 
Federal < Jovetnmrnt. and its encroachments upon 
the reserved tights of the States, fully justified 
this State m thru withdrawing from the Federal 
Union; but in deference to the opinions and wishes 
of the other slaveholding States, she forbore ar 
that tune to exercise this right, Since that time, 
these encroachment-, have continued to increase, 
and further forbearance craws to he a virtue. 

And mm the State of South Carolina having re¬ 
sumed her separate and ecptal place among nations. 


Union 

% 

deems ir due to herself, to the; remaining United 
States of America, and to the nations of the world, 
tlut she should declare the immediate eauscs 
which have led to this act. 

In the vear 17ft*, that put ion of the British 
Fmpire embracing Crear Britain, undertook to 
make laws for the government of that portion 
composed of the thirteen American Colonies. A 
struggle for the right of self-government ensued, 
which resulted, on the 4th July, 1774, in a Declara ¬ 
tion, hy the Colonics, "fhar they are, and of right 
ought m he, newt am> tsi>ti*t mu m st.vtts; and 
that, as free and independent States, they have full 
power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alii- 
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ances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts 
and things which independent States may of right 

They further solemnly declared that whenever 
any “form of government becomes destructive of 
the ends for which it was established, it is the 
right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to 
institute a new government.” Deeming the Gov¬ 
ernment of Great Britain to have become destruc¬ 
tive of these ends, they declared that the Colonies 
“are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
Crown, and that all political connection between 
them and the State of Great Britain is, and ought 
to be, totally dissolved.” 

In pursuance of this Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, each of the thirteen States proceeded to 
exercise its separate sovereignty; adopted for it¬ 
self a Constitution, and appointed officers for the 
administration of government in all its depart¬ 
ments—Legislative, Executive and Judicial. For 
purposes of defence, they united their arms and 
their counsels; and, in 1778, they entered into a 
League known as the Articles of Confederation, 
whereby they agreed to entrust the administration 
of their external relations to a common agent, 
known as the Congress of the United States, ex¬ 
pressly declaring, in the first article, “that each 
State retains its sovereignty, freedom and inde¬ 
pendence, and every power, jurisdiction and right 
which is not, by this Confederation, expressly 
delegated to the United States in Congress assem¬ 
bled.” 

Under this Confederation the War of the Revo¬ 
lution was carried on, and on the 3d September, 
1783, the contest ended, and a definitive Treaty 
was signed by Great Britain, in which she ac¬ 
knowledged the Independence of the Colonies in 
the following terms: 

“Article 1.—His Britannic Majesty acknowl¬ 
edges the said United States, viz: New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey,. 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, to 

be FREE, SOVEREIGN AND INDEPENDENT STATES; that 

he treats them as such; and for himself, his heirs 
and successors, relinquishes all claims to the gov¬ 
ernment, propriety and territorial rights of the 
same and every part thereof.” 

Thus were established the two great principles 
asserted by the Colonies, namely: the right of a 
State to govern itself; and the right of a people 
to abolish a Government when it becomes de¬ 
structive of the ends for which it was instituted. 
And concurrent with the establishment of these 
principles, was the fact, that each Colony became 


and was recognized by the mother Country as a 

FREE, SOVEREIGN AND INDEPENDENT STATE. 

In 1787, Deputies were appointed by the States 
to revise the Articles of Confederation, and on 
17th September, 1787, these Deputies recom¬ 
mended, for the adoption of the States, the Arti¬ 
cles of Union, known as the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The parties to whom this Constitution was sub¬ 
mitted, were the several sovereign States; they 
were to agree or disagree, and when nine of them 
agreed, the compact was to take effect among 
those concurring; and the General Government, 
as the common agent, was then to be invested 
with their authority. 

If only nine of the thirteen States had con¬ 
curred, the other four would have remained as 
they then were—separate, sovereign States, inde¬ 
pendent of any of the provisions of the Constitu¬ 
tion. In fact, two of the States did not accede to 
the Constitution until long after it had gone into 
operation among the other eleven; and during 
that interval, they each exercised the functions of 
an independent nation. 

By this Constitution, certain duties were im¬ 
posed upon the several States, and the exercise of 
certain of their powers were restrained, which 
necessarily implied their continued existence as 
sovereign States. But, to remove all doubt, an 
amendment was added, which declared that the 
powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the 
people. On 23d May, 1788, South Carolina, by a 
Convention of her people, passed an Ordinance 
assenting to this Constitution, and afterwards al¬ 
tered her own Constitution, to conform herself to 
the obligations she had undertaken. 

Thus was established, by compact between the 
States, a Government, with defined objects and 
powers, limited to the express words of the grant. 
This limitation left the whole remaining mass of 
power subject to the clause reserving it to the 
States or to the people, and rendered unnecessary 
any specification of reserved rights. 

We hold that the Government thus established 
is subject to the two great principles asserted in 
the Declaration of Independence; and we hold 
further, that the mode of its formation subjects it 
to a third fundamental principle, namely: the law 
of compact. We maintain that in every compact 
between two or more parties, the obligation is 
mutual; that the failure of one of the contracting 
parties to perform a material part of the agree¬ 
ment, entirely releases the obligation of the other; 
and that where no arbiter is provided, each party 
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ii remitted to his own judgment to determine the 
fart o i failure, with all its consequences. 

In the present caw, th.tr fact is e«.tahltshnl with 
certainty. We assert, that fourteen or the States 
have dehheratelv refused tor wars past t*» fulfil 
their consnutiitmal obligations, and we refer to 
their own Statures tor the proof, 

I'he Constitution of the United States, in its 41ft 
Article, provide. as follows: 

"No person heht to set a iee or labor in one 
State, utulet the laws thereof, escaping into an 
other, shall, in i on .et|»em e of any law or regula - 
lion therein, lie discharged front such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered tip, on claim of the 
party to whom such wivicr or labor tuav be due." 

Tins stipulation was *.0 material to the compact, 
that without » that compact wouhl not have been 
matlr. I he greater number ot the contracting 
patties hehl slaves, atnl thev had pieviously 
eviiH’eil their estimate of the value of such a stipu¬ 
lation by making it a condition tit the Ordinance 
for the'government of the tettitoi v ceded by 
Virginia, which now composes the States north 
of the Ohio liver 

l hr *,mte uude ot tin* (,'on.fitiition stipulates 
also for irtnhtion hv the sevetal States of fugitives 
from pistu'e front the othet States, 

The <iriietal Ijovrtttmenr, as the eommon 
agrnr, pav.nl law-, to carrv into effect these stipu¬ 
lations of the Stairs. I ot uiauv sears these laws 
were r smiled. Rut an increasing hostility on the 
part of the non slavetudding States to the Institu ¬ 
tion of Slav et v ha. led to a disregard of their 
obligations, atnl the laws of the < leneral < ioi em¬ 
inent have erased 10 effect the objects of the <am - 
Mirutiuu. Ihr State, of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont. Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode is¬ 
land, New \ut I.. IVnusvlvania, Illinois. Indiana, 
Mirhfyfuu. Wisconsin ami b»wa, have enacted laws 
w hit h either nullify the Acts of Congress or 
tender useless attv attempt to execute them. In 
many of these Nates the fugitive is discharged 
from the set v ice ot labor claimed, ami in none of 
them has the State (mirimnenr complied with the 
stiptdatiou made m the Constitution, l he State of 
New- Jersey, at an early do. passed a law in con¬ 
formity with her constitutional obligation; hut the 
current of anti slavery feeling has led her more 
recently to enact taws which render inojterartvc 
the remedies prov ided b\ her ow n law and by the 
taws of Congress, In the State of New- fork even 
rbe right of transit for a slave has been denied by 
her tribunals, and ihr Stales of Ohio and Iowa 
have refused to surrender to justice fugitives 
charged with murder, ami with inciting servile 
iusnrm tioit in the State of Virginia. Huts rite 


constitutional compact has been deliberately 
broken and disregarded by the nnu slavehokling 
States, and the consequence follows that South 
< ,‘arolina is released front her obligation. 

The ends for which this Constitution was 
framed are declared Ivy itself to lie “to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure do¬ 
mestic tranquility, provide for the common de¬ 
fence, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

t hese ends it endeavored to accomplish by a 
Federal < lovermnent, in which each State was 
recogni/ed as an equal, and had.separate control 
over its own institutions. The.right of property 
in slaves was recognized by giving to free persons 
distinct political rights, by giving them the right 
to represent, and Imrrhening them with direct 
rases for three fifths of their slaves; by authoriz¬ 
ing the importation of slaves for twenty years; 
anil hv stipulating for the rendition of fugitives 
from labor. 

We affirm that these etuis for which this Ciov- 
crnmmt was instituted have been defeated, and 
the (iovernment itself has been made destructive 
of 1 hem by the action of the non slaveholding 
States, l hose Slates have assumed the right of .de¬ 
ciding upon the propriety of our domestic institu¬ 
tions; ami have denied’ the rights of property 
established in fifreen of the States and recognized 
by the Constitution; they have denounced as sin¬ 
ful the institution of Slavery; they have permitted 
the open establishment among them of societies, 
whose avowed object is to disturb the peace and 
to eloign the property of the eiri/ens of other 
Slates. They have encouraged and assisted thou¬ 
sands of our slaves to leave their homes; and those 
who remain, have been incited by emissaries, 
books and pictures to servile insurrection. 

For twenty five years this agitation has been 
steadily increasing, until it has now secured to its 
aid the power of' the Common Co.vemmenr..Ob¬ 
serving the imnn of the <amstitution, a sectional 
party has found within that article establishing 
the Fsecmive Department, the means of subvert¬ 
ing rite Constitution itself. A geographical line 
has been draw n across the I ’nion, and all the Stares 
north of that line have united in the election of a 
man to the high office of President of the United 
States whose opinions and purposes are hostile to 
slavers, I le is to he entrusted with the administra¬ 
tion of the Common Covernment, because he has 
declared that that "Ciovermurm cannot endure 
permanently half slave, half free," and that the 
public mind must rest in the belief that Slavery is 
in the course of ultimate extinction. 

'Hits sectional combination for the subversion 
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of the Constitution, has been aided in some of the 
States by elevating to citizenship, persons, who, 
by the Supreme Law of the land, are incapable of 
becoming citizens; and their votes have been used 
to inaugurate a new policy, hostile to the South, 
and destructive of its peace and safety. 

On the 4th March next, this party will take 
possession of the Government. It has announced, 
that the South shall be excluded from the common 
Territory; that the Judicial Tribunals shall be 
made sectional, and that a war must be waged 
against slavery until it shall cease throughout the 
United States. 

The Guaranties of the Constitution will then no 
longer exist; the equal rights of the Stares will be 
lost. The slaveholding States will no longer have 
the power of self-government, or self-protection, 
and the Federal Government will have become 
their enemy. 

Sectional interest and animosity will deepen the 
irritation, and all hope of remedy is rendered vain, 
by the fact that public opinion at the North has 
invested a great political error with the sanctions 
of a more erroneous religious belief. 

We, therefore, the people of South Carolina, by 
our delegates, in Convention assembled, appealing 
to the Supreme Judge of rhe world for the recti¬ 
tude of our intentions, have solemnly declared 
that the Union heretofore existing between this 


State and rhe other States of North America, is 
dissolved, and that the State *»( Ninth Carolina tm 
resumed her position among rhe nations of the 
world, as a separate and tndepndenr State, w ith 
full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract 
alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other 
acts and rhings winch imlejwtnlrm Stares may of 
right do. 

An Ormnanct 10 lHxvoi.vr rite Union w-twrrv 
we Stare ot Sot iu ( Until in \ vm» tutu * St vrt * 
I'Nim* wait her i*Ni»rtt rm to.vtner ismim 
“The CoNsmcno.N or tw U\mt» States or 
America," 

RV, the fVnp/e of tht .State of Smith Uaroliiu, to 
Ctmymim .mrw/'/ed, Jn Jcchne ,m,t 
mJ it h /.’<•> e/i t ,m,i mdmiel, 

That the Ordinance adopted by us m Convrn 
rion, on the runny third day of Slav, in the year 
of our lord one thousand set r 11 bundled and 
eighty-eight, whereby the i oustnuttott of the 
Lotted States of America w r. tat dint, and also, all 
Acts and parts of Sets of rhe (irnrt al Assemble 
of rhis State, ratify tug amendment , of the .aid 
Constitution, are hereby repealed, and that the 
union now subsisting between South Catolttw 
ami other States, under the name of *' I hr Untred 
States of America,” is hereby dissolved, 




THE REPUBLICAN PROGRAM 


CHARLES F. DUNBAR 


Lincoln and his Republican counselors were 
sure it was to be a short war and the first volun¬ 
teers were called up for only three months. But 
whether it was to be short or long, secession at 
least offered this opportunity: in the absence 
of Southern Democrats the Republicans could 
carry out their economic program. American 
industry could be protected; the American 
coasts linked by rail; the American territories 
settled by free farmers; and the American cur¬ 
rency muddle brought into order, although this 
last had not been written into the i860 plat¬ 
form. 

Through the decade since California had be¬ 
come part of the Union, a Pacific Railroad had 
been a national issue. But North and South had 
divided on the location of the road and the en¬ 
suing struggle had helped delay congressional 
plans to grant a subsidy. In 1862, the struggle 
was over; the proponents of a Southern route 
no longer sat in Congress; a Pacific Railroad 
could be built along the Platte route into Utah 
where it would be joined by railroad construc¬ 
tion moving eastward from the Pacific. 

To help link the Missouri country and the 
East with California, the incorporators of the 
Union Pacific were to be lent funds in govern¬ 
ment bonds and given the right to take build¬ 
ing materials from along their right of way. 
In addition, they were to receive—following 
the example set by the Illinois Central grant 
alternate sections of the public lands on each 
side of the right of way, this time the grant 
running to ten alternate sections or twenty 
square miles for each mile of road built. Two 
years later, in 1864, amendments to the original 
charter subordinated the government’s lien 
on the road from a first to a second mort¬ 
gage. 


In the years thereafter, a controlling ele¬ 
ment among the original incorporators trans¬ 
ferred the work of building the road—and the 
assets of land and subsidy—to the Credit Mo- 
bilier, a company in which they themselves had 
a leading interest. The resources of the rail¬ 
road corporation were exploited, Union Pacific 
stock became a speculators’ football, and the 
government’s effort to collect its debt met de¬ 
feat in the courts (at least, until the nineties); 
political reputations were tarnished following 
Congressional investigations. But the road was 
built. 

For three decades at least, long befoi£ a 
Pacific Railroad had been even a promoter’s 
dream, proposals to make the public lands 
more available to actual settlers had been a 
subject of Congressional debate. That debate 
had considered many propositions: bills to 
grant preemptions; to price land according to 
its quality; to cede to the states the public lands 
within their borders; to lower prices and make 
donations to indigent settlers; to continue sell¬ 
ing the public domain and divide the proceeds 
among the States; to grant homesteads on the 
public domain to actual settlers “without 
money and without price.” All these proposals 
had as their declared object, the use of the pub¬ 
lic lands to promote the national welfare; ac¬ 
cording to its sponsors, each plan would check 
speculation and aid the pioneer. 

A general preemption law was passed in 
1841, along with a short-lived measure for dis¬ 
tributing the proceeds of public land sales 
among the states. During the fifties, however, 
the scheme to grant homesteads to actual set¬ 
tlers gained increasing support. The proposi¬ 
tion was opposed by Southern representatives, 
who feared the growth of a barrier to the ex- 
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tension of slavery in the territories; by some 
Eastern and Northern conservatives, who be¬ 
lieved free homesteads might actually initiate 
a. drain of labor from urban and industrial cen¬ 
ters; and by land speculators and subsidy seek¬ 
ers, who opposed earlier homestead bills which 
had clauses forbidding grants to any but actual 
settlers. A homestead bill, without that limita¬ 
tion, actually passed in 1859, only to be vetoed 
by Buchanan. 

In 1862, the Republican party set about ful¬ 
filling another of its platform’s promises. A 
bill providing homesteads on the public do¬ 
main was passed and signed. All male citizens 
and heads of families might claim 160 acres 
of unoccupied public land and, if they resided 
on their claims for five years, they were en¬ 
titled to a patent without payment other than 
the land-office fee. Henceforth, any man might 
have a farm for the cultivating—unless the 
tract he had chosen was on land given to the 
states for education or to the railroads for sub¬ 
sidy; or lay within some speculator’s claim or 
on a site which might be inside the elastic 
boundaries of an Indian tribe whose title had 
not yet been extinguished by government pur- 

CllaoC* 

Following the failure of the Second Bank of 
the United States to win renewal of its charter 
and the subsequent establishment of the Sub- 
Treasury system, the issue of currency had been 
left to individual banks. Those on the Atlantic 
seaboard maintained specie payment, by and 
arge, except m periods of economic depression; 
Southern and Western banks were less rigid in 
* eu \ conce P t of soundness, however, and a 
Banknote Detector” became part of every 
merchant’s equipment. ^ 

The Whig party had fought Jackson’s ef¬ 
fort to eliminate the national bank; it had op- 
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posed the Sub-Treasury, too; and though pro¬ 
posals for a national system of banking played 
only a small part in the Republican campaign 
of i860, old-line Whig supporters of such a 
system remained strong in the party. Lincoln’s 
Secretary of the Treasury, Salmon P. Chase, 
pressed Congress to reform American currency 
issues on Whig principles by organizing a bank¬ 
ing system for the nation; but the proposal re¬ 
ceived slight support until the needs of war re¬ 
inforced the Secretary’s arguments. Then the 
national banking system was organized, not 
primarily to assure sound banking practice but 
rather to provide a uniform banknote currency 
of reasonable stability and also to afford a 
market for the United States bonds on which 
the currency was to be based. 

In the essay reprinted here, Charles Frank¬ 
lin Dunbar (1830-1900) describes the organi¬ 
zation and the operation of the banking system 
which served the nation from the time of the 
Civil War up to the establishment of the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve System. Though Dunbar was 
writing in the nineties, his work is an out¬ 
growth of his activity as editor of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser , which he had made a leading 
New England newspaper in the decade when 
the national banking system was being organ¬ 
ized.. Dunbar was a Harvard professor of eco¬ 
nomics who had come to that post after varied 
experience in business, farming, the law, and 
journalism. As teacher and administrator in 
the seventies, when true university education 
was beginning in the United States, Dunbar 
helped formulate the canons of university in- 
struction in economics. 

The selection here reprinted is from Dun¬ 
bar’s Economic Essays (New York, 1904) and 
is published by permission of The Macmillan 
Company. 


The Establishment of the National Banking System 

BY CHARLES F. DUNBAR 

“ts - 
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from the consideration that by some process the 
advantage of issuing a paper circulation, amount¬ 
ing to not far from $150,000,000 in the loyal states, 
ought to be transferred from the issuing banks to 
the government, and that the moment was op¬ 
portune for such a change. He referred to the lack 
of system in the existing circulation, the inse¬ 
curity of the bank-notes, the heavy losses suffered 
by the public, and especially to the recent mis¬ 
fortunes of banks in the Mississippi Valley, to 
enforce upon Congress the duty of protecting the 
public from such evils in the future. Two methods 
were suggested by him, in which all the objects 
aimed at in the proposed reform might be at¬ 
tained,—first, the issue of United States notes in 
place of bank-notes; and second, a national sys¬ 
tem for the issue of bank-notes, to be redeemed 
by the isuing banks, but secured by the pledge of 
United States bonds. The plan of issuing United 
States notes Mr. Chase rejected, believing that its 
possible disasters far outweighed its probable bene¬ 
fits. It is interesting to observe, in view of what 
soon followed, that the possible disasters which so 
s powerfully affected his judgment were, the issue 
of notes under great temptation without adequate 
provision for redemption, the risk of “a depre¬ 
ciated, depreciating, and finally worthless paper 
money,” and “the immeasurable evils of dishon¬ 
ored public faith and national bankruptcy,” all 
then being “possible consequences of the adoption 
of a system of government circulation.” 1 Mr. 
Chase turned, therefore, in accordance no doubt 
with some predilections as well as with logic, to 
the second plan, a secured national bank currency, 
and recommended this for adoption by Congress. 

A bank currency thus secured, Mr. Chase was 
careful to point out, besides its advantages of uni¬ 
formity and security, would also offer the further 
advantage of a large demand for government 
securities and of facilities for obtaining the loans 
required by the war. In addition it would 
strengthen and diffuse the interest in preserving 
the Union, by making the government stocks the 
basis for the circulation in general use, and would 
also secure equality of value for the paper cur¬ 
rency in every part of the Union. The device of 
securing bank-notes by a pledge of public stocks 
had been shown to be practicable and useful by 
the experience of New York and of some other 
states, and notes issued upon this system would 
now have a solid basis, in the large amount of 
specie retained in the United States by the re¬ 
quirement that duties on imports should be paid 
in coin. To these considerations it was wisely 
added that by offering inducements to existing 
1 Finance Report, 1861, p. 18. 
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solvent institutions to adopt the national system, 
the transition from a heterogeneous and unsafe 
currency to one which should be uniform and 
sound could be effected almost imperceptibly and 
the evils of a great and sudden change could be 
avoided. 

But although Mr. Chase believed that this plan 
might be perfected and passed by Congress be¬ 
fore the end of the session of 1861-1862, and that 
it might be serviceable in obtaining the loans 
needed for the current year, it was after all a 
leisurely expedient for filling the treasury of a 
country in the throes of civil war, and events were 
already moving too fast for his calculations. Al¬ 
though his report made no reference to any im¬ 
mediate pressure on the Treasury and no sug¬ 
gestion of any new expedient for its rapid replen¬ 
ishment, the suspension of specie payment had al - 4 
ready become as nearly certain as any future 
event can be. By some of the bank managers 
suspension had been contemplated for many weeks 
as the probable result of the locking up of their 
resources in government bonds and the gradual 
dissipation of their reserves by payments to the 
Treasury. By the first week in December this 
double process was so far advanced and the public 
disquiet was so great as- to leave no doubt as to 
the issue in the minds of cool observers. The 
shock to credit was precipitated by a sudden alarm 
as to the possible war with England, and after 
some struggle the banks suspended on the 30th of 
December—earlier than they might have done had 
no special strain come upon them, but, after all, 
under the pressure of an irresistible movement, of 
which the cause was to be found in the policy 
pursued by the government in its dealings with 
them. 

As a consequence of tHe suspension of specie 
payments, Mr. Chase found himself confronted by 
the demand for an issue of government notes, as 
a ready source of supply for the Treasury, before 
it was possible for him to draft a bill for a bank 
system. Interest at once centred upon this appar¬ 
ently unexpected demand, and the discussion had 
its issue in the first legal-tender act, approved 
February 25, 1862. By this act Congress, with a 
recommendation teluctantly given by the Secre¬ 
tary, adopted the expedient rejected by Mr. Chase 
in his report of December 9, and established a 
government currency, giving it, moreover, the 
quality of legal tender, which was probably not 
contemplated by him as possible, or as admissible 
even if possible. The plan of a bank currency, 
favored by Mr. Chase, then took the second place, 
and was finally thrown over to the next session of 
Congress. 
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It was pointed out at the time, and there seems 
to have been great force in the suggestion, that 
. ™ advantages of a secured currency could be 
gained by a method much more expeditious than 
the elaboration of a complete system of national 
banks. A comparatively simple measure, by which 
existing banks should be required to secure their 
notes by the pledge of United States bonds, to be 
placed in the custody of the Treasury, would have 
made their issues uniform and safe, and would 
have made them large permanent investors in gov¬ 
ernment bonds. The banks of the three cities, New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, taken by them¬ 
selves, had at the date of the suspension of pay¬ 
ments an aggregate capital of $1,200,000,000, and 
against their liabilities for deposits and circulation 
amounting to $181,600,000 held a specie reserve of 
$44 ? ooo,ooo, or twenty-four per cent. The issues 
01 these banks, it was pointed out, if secured by 
bonds, could be used by the government as safely 
as its own notes; the banks could be used as gen¬ 
eral depositories by the Treasury without risk- 
the inconveniences of the Independent Treasury’ 
which adjusted itself with difficulty to the new 
conditions created by war, could be avoided; and 
the system which thus embraced the banks of the 
great cities could include without difficulty any 
bank anywhere that was strong enough to comply 
with the terms of such an arrangement. But what¬ 
ever the financial merits of such an improvised 
nationd circulation may have been, it was not po¬ 
litically feasible. The existing banking interests 
were not then agreed as to the larger questions 
involved in their relations with the government* 
the public were not prepared for a revolution in 
the policy of the government with respect to 
banks; and finally the Secretary himself, having 
m mind the comprehensive scheme of a perma¬ 
nent national banking system, was little inclined 
to adopt a measure which, falling short of his 
aim, might be found ultimately to stand in his 
way. The proposition had little strength then and 
attracted but little attention. 

When Mr Chase again brought forward his 
plan,- at the beginning of the session of 1862-1863 
it was under greatly altered conditions. Two’ 
legal-tender acts had been passed, giving authority 
for the issue of $250,000,000 of United States notes 
and of this amount all but $27,000,000 had been 
paid out. The price of gold had been rising 
through the year and now stood above 130, and 
the prices of merchandise were advancing. It was 
estimated by the Secretary that the banks of the 
loyal states in the course of twelve months had 
increased their circulation from $130,000,000 to 
2 Finance Report, 1862, p. 17. 
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l 6 *’ 000 ’ 000 ’ and their de P osits fr °m $205,000,000 
I r,il 5 K ,00 u°’i 000 ’, m ? kln £ an increase of liabilities 
nder both heads of about thirty per cent, and had 
increased their investments by not far from $70,- 
°°°’°°°; W ldl g reat , ingenuity of reasoning 7 he 
n e _ that nearly the whole increase in the 

k f ? e , currenc y was “legitimately de¬ 
manded by the changed condition of the country,” 
but that if there were any redundancy it was due 
to the issues of the banks and not to the new ele- 
ment added to the circulation by the government. 

In this state of things, with what appeared to 
most observers an alarming depreciation well un- 
der way, the need of funds for the immediate 
wants of the Treasury was again pressing. The 
sale of the bonds authorized by the legal-tender 
acts had been trifling, and comparatively little 
was to be counted upon from that source. Indeed, 
Congress had blocked the way to any important 
sales by providing that the bonds should be sold 

u 1 , asur y at ^ market price only, 3 and 
that legal-tender notes should be exchangeable 
for bonds at the pleasure of the holder, thus in 
effect limiting the price of bonds to par, and leav¬ 
ing purchasers little chance for a profit. The re¬ 
peal of these provisions Mr. Chase asked for and 
secured at the end of the session, together with 
authority for borrowing in other forms to a vast 
amount. It was not by his advice,* however, that 
Congress at the same time made its third resort 
to an issue of legal-tender notes, authorizing an 
increase of the active legal-tender currency to 
$400,000,000, and the issue of an equal amount of 
Jegal-tender notes in other forms. He still main¬ 
tained that an issue of government notes as a per¬ 
manent system was open to grave objection, and 
that if it were used for .temporary relief, it must 
be with a sparing hand; and he was more firmly 
persuaded than ever that the cure for the increas¬ 
ing disorder of the currency must be found in the 
resort to national bank-notes as the substitute for 


3 Chase construed the provision of the statute au¬ 
thorizing the sale of bonds “at the market value 
thereof to prevent sales below the current New York 
quotations, though in Congress the view was expressed 
that market rate signified whatever price the govern¬ 
ment could secure. Chase was clearly right, for other¬ 
wise the provision in question would have had no 
reason for its insertion. 

4 As in the case of the earlier legal-tender acts, Chase 
readily acquiesced m the views of the majority in 
Congress. In January, 1863, he prepared a bill, in re¬ 
sponse to a request from the Senate Committee on Fi¬ 
nance, as a substitute for a pending measure authoriz¬ 
ing a further issue of greenbacks, and his substitute 
accepted that proposal, merely adding provisions to 
facilitate the sale of bonds,— CoTig. Globe, p. 270. 
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all other paper issues. He therefore pressed upon 
Congress at some length the considerations which 
weighed with him in favor of immediate legisla- 
tionfor this purpose. 

A comparison of the reasons urged by Mr. 
Chase in 1862 with those briefly indicated by him 
in 1861 shows little change in his general estimate 
of the advantages promised by a permanent sys¬ 
tem of national banking. He adds in 1862 the con¬ 
sideration that under such a system the banks 
could be used safely as depositories in connec¬ 
tion with the Independent Treasury, with ad¬ 
vantages which perhaps experience had finally led 
him to rate more highly than at first. He also de¬ 
clares his opinion that in no way can the ultimate 
resumption of specie payment be made so certain 
as by the conversion of the entire paper circula¬ 
tion into an issue of bank-notes, secured by bonds 
bearing coin interest. On the whole the suggested 
advantages of the system, although substantial, 
are remote. Even the direct gain expected from 
the absorption of bonds by the banks is described 
as a sale amounting to $250,000,000 or more 
“within a very few years,” promising, however, 
very little aid during the current year, and per¬ 
haps not much for the next. In this part of his 
recommendation, Mr. Chase, in December, 1862, 
was looking far beyond the wants of the moment, 
to the time when the legal-tender notes, after 
serving their temporary purpose, should have dis¬ 
appeared, and the bank-notes should have become 
the sole and permanent currency; and so far did 
he cjurry his forecast of the future in this respect 
that he even took note of the probable payment 
of the national debt, and the necessity in this case 
of finding some^new basis for the bank circulation. 
“But these considerations,” he said, “may be for 
another generation.” 

The national currency bill, which by the strong 
influence of Mr. Chase and his supporters was 
passed by Congress and became a law February 
25, 1863,® was framed on the familiar lines of the 
New York system, with details perfected by com¬ 
parison with the banking systems of other states. 
It prescribed no limit for the number of national 
banking associations, but fixed the aggregate of 
notes to be issued by them at $300,000,000. Of this 
aggregate one-half was to be apportioned among 
the states, territories, and the federal district in 
proportion to population, and one-half to have 
due regard to “existing banking capital, resources, 
and business.” The notes were to be issued under 
the superintendence of a Comptroller of the Cur¬ 
rency, to be secured by interest-bearing bonds of 
the United States, and to be redeemable in “law- 
5 12 “Statutes at Large,” p. 665. 
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ful money,” this term including legal-tender notes 
as well as specie. The banks were not required, 
however, to redeem their notes anywhere except 
at their own counters. Provision was made for 
the organization of banking associations by any 
applicants who should comply with certain condi¬ 
tions named in the act, and also for the conver¬ 
sion of state banks into national banking associa¬ 
tions upon application in due form. By a provision 
inserted upon motion of a Senator from New 
York and but little discussed, it was also provided 
that any state bank, holding United States bonds 
to the extent of one-half its capital, might, upon 
transferring the bonds to the Treasurer of the 
United States, be authorized to issue notes to the 
amount of eighty per cent of the bonds trans¬ 
ferred, the notes thus issued being supplied by the 
Comptroller of the Currency and payable at the 
Treasury in case of the failure of the issuing bank, 
in the same manner as other notes issued under 
the act. 

This bill did not pass without difficulty. In the 
Senate the vote upon its passage was 23 yeas to 
21 nays and in the House 78 yeas to 64 nays. These 
votes did not closely represent either political or 
sectional divisions, members of the same party 
from the same state being in some cases upon op¬ 
posite sides. The bill had to encounter objections 
resting upon several different grounds. Not only 
was it opposed by some for political reasons and 
merely as a measure of the administration, but it 
was also viewed with great distrust by others, as 
a proposition for a vast financial consolidation, 
incomparably more formidable than the former 
Bank of the United States. The friends of the 
state banks eyed it with special jealousy, believing 
that the two systems, national and local, could not 
long stand side by side; and in this they were jus¬ 
tified by the avowed purpose of Mr. Chase, and 
by the strong language of some of his adherents. 
And among those who might not have been averse 
to a national banking system under some condi¬ 
tions, there was doubt and apprehension as to the 
opportuneness and the details of this particular 
measure. While the bill was under discussion, Con¬ 
gress was maturing the third legal-tender act, and 
the premium on gold, which had passed thirty 
in December, was rising from fifty to sixty, pass¬ 
ing the latter point before the vote on the bank 
bill was taken in the House. The Secretary had 
seen in the bill a means for prescribing more 
surely for ultimate specie payment; but, it was 
asked, what safe reliance could there be upon a 
system under which solvency meant simply pay¬ 
ment in depreciating paper and the security 
against insolvency was found in bonds which 
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were sinking with the paper? In ordinary times 
the bill probably could not have made its way 
against these various elements of opposition; but 
no inconsiderable part of its strength was due to 
the gloomy circumstances of the winter of 1862- 
1863. In Congress as well as among the people at 
large the resolution to stand by the government 
carried many to the point of relinquishing private 
objections to a measure declared necessary by the 
administration; and so the bank bill gained a ma- 
jority, not resting altogether upon conviction. 

Capital showed but little alacrity in organizing 
under the bank act of 1863. Seven months after its 
passage only 66 banks, with a capital of little over 
$7,000,000, had begun operations, and ten months 
from its passage only 139, with a capital of $14,- 
740,000, reported to the Comptroller. The six 
states, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin, supplied 35 out of the 66 banks re¬ 
porting in October, 1863, and 79 out of the 139 
reporting in January, 1864. At the latter date New 
England had organized but 14 national banks, 
New York 16, and Pennsylvania 20. The Comp-, 
troller of the Currency regretted the opening of 
so many new banks in states where there was no 
deficiency of banks already. In general, in the 
first year under the new act, a few strong banks 
had been established, as the First and Second Na¬ 
tional Banks of New York, the First of Philadel¬ 
phia, the First of Pittsburg, the First of Cincinnati 
and the First of Chicago; but the existing banks 
tor the most part held aloof, and new capital came 
m but sparingly. The report of the banks in the 
beginning of April, ,864, showed an investment 
by them in United States bonds of but $41,175,100. 

At this time, however, the importance of the new 
system as a market for government securities had 
pretty well disappeared. The desire of the admin¬ 
istration, expressed on every occasion, was that 
the great mass of state banks, and especially the 
strong institutions in the older states, should be 
reorganized as national banks. These banks had 
already become large holders of government ob¬ 
ligations, for reasons quite unconnected with any 
possible future reorganization under the national 
system. The depression of business which con¬ 
tinued through the years 1862 and 1863 had di¬ 
minished die demand for regular commercial 
loans, and many banks with large resources at 
command found it difficult to procure the usual 
amount of business proper. Tempted by the high 
rate of income 'which securities bearing gold in¬ 
terest began to pay, and anxious to employ their 
funds, banks were investing freely in bonds of the 
United States and also in one-year certificates of 
indebtedness issued by the Treasury. In Novem- 
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ber 1863, the banks of Massachusetts, though but 
three among them were national bmks, owned 
government securities to the amount of over $52 - 
000,000; and the banks of New York, c& and 
country, probably held similar investment™ 

Ther^U^ bel0W their Ca P kaI 0f ^09,000,000. 

but rhTf Were “fA disputed no 
doubt, but they far exceeded in the aggregate the 

act so ?hTrl, ? 6P0S1 - Under the national bank 
h ‘\° h J th ® abi ? or ption of the existing banks 

then Promised to create 
little additional demand for bonds. 

concern™^* “■ ^ MW s y stem ha d in fact been 
UDon rh? d “I* 617 Up ° n ltS Poetical merits and 
state svsrer^T en 7 ° f substirutin £ it for the 
the VT 5 ! F if°f the paSSa £ e of the act of 1863 

timJ ,nT^ ad / UrSUed the P ° lic 7 of actively 
stimulating the adoption of the national system. 

By a fortunate choice Mr. Hugh McCulloch 
president of the Bank of the State of Indiana had 
been appointed Comptroller of the Currency—a 
nrn!? e T n Wlddy known as an experienced^ 

curr d e n n c v manager 1^ a Str ° ng advocate of a sound 
the sr^K ° rl Jp nally opposed to the passage of 
bUt / nalJy convinced of its expediency 
wisdom of its leading provisions. It was 
characteristic of the policy of the Treasury as 
administered by McCulloch, that while the con¬ 
version of state banks into national was urged by 
every argument and persuasion, those sections of 
he bank acts which allowed the deposit of bonds 
and issue of notes without the abandonment of 
state charters remained dormant. The Comptrol¬ 
ler, m a public circular, discouraged the use of 
hese provisions, and although he admitted that 

W ;? PhC i at Kr S u Wer , emade he “ must °bcy the law,” 
it is probable that his discouragement was in every 

case as emphatic as he found necessary for com- 
plete effect. It was his opinion that the state sys¬ 
tems and the national could not long coexist: “one 
or the other will fully occupy the field,” and he 
had no doubts which would and should be the ' 
sumvor. The issue was made up, then, in 1863, 
and the real object of public debate was hence¬ 
forward the national system, its merits, and its 
general adoption. 

The year 1863 was therefore a year of discus¬ 
sion, fruitful m pamphlets, criticisms, and proposi¬ 
tions for amending the act. In some cases writers, 
representing large existing interests, showed a’ 
deep distrust for the whole scheme, and were 
ready to see state bank issues withdrawn and the 
held of circulation temporarily occupied by 
Treasury notes, rather than embark the whole 
banking capital of the country in an experiment. 
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On all sides defects in the act were pointed out 
which justified the reluctance of solid banks to 
take out new charters under it. It was urged that 
the redemption of bank-notes at convenient cen¬ 
tres was absolutely necessary in order to hold 
individual banks to any responsibility whatever 
and as a safeguard against general overissue. Pro¬ 
vision for requiring the accumulation of surplus, 
omitted in the act of 1863, was called for to in¬ 
sure the strengthening of weak banks. It was 
pointed out that the act did not make the govern¬ 
ment responsible for the safety of the bonds de¬ 
posited with it, and that the banks were there¬ 
fore called upon to entrust a vast amount of se¬ 
curities to the fidelity of agents over whom they 
had no control. The act had authorized the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury to employ national banks as 
depositories of the public moneys at his discretion, 
but without any requirement as to security; and it 
was urged that although with proper provisions 
of this kind the banks could be used as depositories 
freely and the proved inconveniences and evils 
of the Independent Treasury greatly mitigated, 
any system of deposit banks without such pro¬ 
vision must be liable to abuse and would probably 
be found dangerous. The act had also made no 
provision for the voluntary winding up of banks, 
so that the extrication of capital from an unprofit¬ 
able business appeared to be impossible. In much 
that was written in that year it was either assumed 
or advised that the provisions for the issue of se¬ 
cured national notes by state banks, contained in 
the act of 1863, should be retained and brought 
into use; and the policy of discouragement pur¬ 
sued by the Comptroller of the Currency, already 
referred to, did not escape sharp criticism. There 
was also very general condemnation of the prac¬ 
tice adopted by the Comptroller, apparently with¬ 
out warrant of law, of requiring all banks reor¬ 
ganizing under the national act to give up their 
distinctive names and become simply the First, 
Twentieth, or Fortieth National Bank of some 
town or city, as might happen. The names of 
established banks represent a good will and an 
earned reputation and credit. They are also a se¬ 
curity for the public, who know banks by name 
for good or ill, but cannot have an equal familiar¬ 
ity with a list of mere numbers. The Comptroller 
had urged as a reason for requiring the use of 
numbers instead of names by reorganized banks 
that all who came under the system had an inter¬ 
est in “making it symmetrical and harmonious, as 
well as national,” but it was difficult to believe that 
this was all; and, with the strong objection to par¬ 
tial loss of identity felt by the banks, there was 
also a certain vague impression that something 


more than met the eye was implied in the proposi¬ 
tion to make them all indistinguishable members 
of a vast system having its centre of control at 
Washington. 

At the session of 1863-1864 Congress proceeded 
to revise the whole system in the light of the year’s 
experience. A bill for that purpose was reported 
March 13, 1864, and from that time the subject 
was before Congress, in one form or another, un¬ 
til the final votes of the two Houses on May 31 
perfected the measure, under whicl\ the national 
banking system was at last fully established. Many 
of the suggestions brought forward in popular 
discussion had been adopted by the Comptroller 
and recommended in his annual report at the be¬ 
ginning of the session, and others were adopted 
by Congress upon advice received from other 
sources. The law was completely recast. The pro¬ 
vision for apportioning the $300,000,000 of circu¬ 
lation among the states was repealed; it was pro¬ 
vided that only registered bonds should be 
deposited as security, and that the property of the 
banks should thus be made safe while in the hands 
of the government; redemption of notes by every 
bank in some reserve city, as well as at its own 
counter, was provided for; the accumulation of 
a surplus equal to at least one-fifth of the capital 
of any bank was required; provision was made for 
requiring full security from banks used as deposi¬ 
tories by the Treasury; the provisions as to the 
amount of capital and the terms on which a bank 
could begin its business were somewhat strength¬ 
ened; and in short the whole system was made 
firmer and more harmonious. Without entering 
into the details of the legislation, it^is enough to 
say that in the act of June 3, 1864, the national 
banking system took the form which in essentials 
it still retains. 

In its provisions with respect to the state banks 
the act of 1864 made two significant changes. It 
provided expressly that state banks reorganizing 
under the national system" might come in under 
their former names and without change in the 
amount of their shares. Special provision was even 
made for the exemption of stockholders from per¬ 
sonal liability, under conditions intended to meet 
the case of the Bank of Commerce of New York 
and in fact applicable to no other. 6 The sections, 
however, which allowed the Issue of secured na¬ 
tional currency to state banks were omitted in 
the revised act, and thus Congress planted itself 
finally on the ground of an exclusively national 
system, and invited the adhesion of all existing 

6 This exemption applied to existing .state banks hav¬ 
ing a capital of not less than $5,000,000 and a surplus 
of twenty per cent. 
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banks, but rejected any connection short of com¬ 
plete responsibility to national authority. No spe¬ 
cial taxation was prescribed for the purpose of 
compelling the adhesion of distrustful or reluctant 
anks, but the language used by the advocates of 
the new law left little room for doubt that such 
measures would follow. For the present it was 
enough that the current of public opinion was set- 
ting in favor of the national system, and that many 
who had once opposed it now accepted the settled 
policy of the government and withdrew their 
opposition. 

. The hesitation of the state banks as to reorgan¬ 
izing under the national system began to give way 
m the summer of 1864. The discussion of the sys¬ 
tem in Congress and the adoption of the amended 
act removed many special objections to the law 
and made it certain that final acquiescence would 

™ :, e 1 °“ 1) ' cond j tlon oa which the right of issue 
could be enjoyed. The financial strain of the war 
and the depreciation of the currency, shown by 
the price of gold, which fluctuated violently be¬ 
tween 200 and 285,-had put an end to all probabil¬ 
ity of an early recovery, and made a long dc- 
p ndence on legal-tender paper of uncertain value 
altogether likely. To adjust themselves to the pres¬ 
ent state of things began then to be thought wise 
by many who had hitherto maintained a merely 
expectant attitude. The announcements of inten- 

“ re0 A r S an L ize , be g a n to be frequent in June 
and July. At the close of November the Comp¬ 
troller reported that 584 national banks were in 
existence, of which probably about one-third were 
reorganized state banks; and he was able to say 
that of the last 100 banks organized, 67 were state 

y a11 the banking capital of Phil¬ 
adelphia had then been reorganized, and that of 
the numerous applications then coming in most 
were for the conversion of old banks. It was no¬ 
ticeable, however, that at that time only one of the 
anks in New York City had reorganized, although 
several new banks had been established under the 
national system. Indeed, the Comptroller was 
plamly embarrassed by the hostile influence of 

W of ” j^ ew York; for after noticing the 
fear of some that the national banks might repro- 
duce the evils of the weaker state banks, re¬ 
marked^ in thinly veiled language that these ap¬ 
prehensions, entertained “or professed to be en¬ 
tertained by the bankers of a state, in which a 
system srnnlar in some of its main features was 
m practical operation, intimidated for a time the 
capitalists of other states, and retarded the reor¬ 
ganization of state banks.” A group of New York 
banks, however, took steps looking in the direc- 
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tion of reorganization in December;» by the end 
of that month 21 of the Boston banks had reorgS 

so strong Strea f of a Ppbcations soon became 
so strong that nearly 500 banks were chartered in 
e five months from December i, 1864, a large 
propomon of them being state banks reorganized 

froi y the old system to the new went 
on throughout the year 1865, and at the close of 

n n dy co “ plete > 1582 banks then 

000 werff hC F° mptr0ller ’ of which more than 
900 were formerly state banks. 

rhf e J e f aI jf fluences , had expedited this change. In 
the states having a large amount of bank capital 
enabling acts had been passed in many cases? au- 
lnc orporated banks to exchange their 
s ate charters for those of the United States with¬ 
out dissolution or winding up, thus preventing 
the expense interruption to business, and loss in- 

ZhlrhT c ° Ilectl . on and distribution of assets 
which would otherwise have been necessary upon 

Ll Ce T 0n , -° f c ° r P orate existence under state 
aws, and making the reorganization a merely for¬ 
mal proceeding which left the identity of a bank 

»d ad °p“ d ” 

yy massacnusetts, Connecticut, and 
dearly in 1865 by Maine, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Indiana In some states, also, as in Massachusetts, 
e neglect or disinclination of the legislature to 

banks had SpCC1 - a taxIald .by the state upon its 
favor of changc!° US ” t “” i “ S 
_fr r r ™ re ™P° rtant ’ however, was the influence 
stem m ^ bellef u that Congress would take 
“P , t nVef ST the field aU ™tes issued by 
state banks, and the passage of a measure for this 
purpose to rake full effect in 1866. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency, in the first year of the 

^n em ’ had ,. refrained from advisin g any such 
a “° n ’ b f ln hls re P°« of 1864 he clearly ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that the time had come for 
Congress to compel the withdrawal of all state 

lbSuCS* 

actramp ?f biU am e ndin S the internal revenue 
S bef u re the House at the session of 1864- 
/ P 'L hlS Subject was di scussed in a somewhat 
sultory manner, and opinion was found to be 
evenly divided, but the House finally, on “eb- 


‘ The , F °urth National, the first bank with larse 

sv£em C w« °H rganiZe l in - N 1 W York under the national 
system, was due to the influence of Jay Cooke- and 

cSpkd ofSmo f0rmad ° n b y him of » y bMk with a 
capital of $50,000,000 is said by Mr. Cooke to have 

S “ h 5 c Tf" " f *”<>*« 

T™ 5 ‘. bee A Decade of American Finance,” North 
American Review, November, i 9 o2.-Edito R ’s Nol 
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ruary 18, by a vote of 68 to 67, inserted in the bill 
a section imposing a tax of ten per cent on all state 
bank notes paid out by any national or state bank 
after January 1, 1866. The bill then went to the 
Senate, and on March 1 a motion to strike out this 
section was refused by a vote of 20 to 22. On the 
next day the section was amended by substituting 
July 1 for January 1 as the date when the tax 
should take effect, and a motion to strike out was 
then refused, 17 to 21. This amendment was as¬ 
sented to by the House upon the report of a com¬ 
mittee of conference, and the section accordingly 
became a part of the internal revenue amendment 
act, approved March 3, 1865. It was looked upon 
by all parties as the natural sequel of the national 
bank acts, delayed by doubt or policy for a time, 
but in fact a vital part of the scheme. It suppressed 
the state bank notes by destroying the profit of 
issue, but it avoided the severity of some proposi¬ 
tions for the same object, which would have taxed 
outstanding circulation, or would have taken ef¬ 
fect earlier; and this degree of moderation was 
apparently necessary for the success of the meas¬ 
ure in either House. Adopted at a moment when 
the establishment of the national system was well 
advanced, the section stood as a threat for the 
next sixteen months; and when at last it took 
effect, the state bank issues were rapidly disap¬ 
pearing. 

There is no doubt also that the high premium 
on gold from the spring of 1864 to the spring of 
1865 had an important influence in bringing many 
banks to an immediate decision of the question of 
reorganization. When the suspension of specie 
payments took place, the banks in twenty-two 
loyal states, excluding those on the Pacific coast, 
held not far-from $76,000,000 in specie, of which 
the banks of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
held $33,000,000. During the year 1862 the hold¬ 
ings for all the states referred to were above $81,- 
ooo^ooo, and the banks in the three cities at the 
end of the year had a specie reserve of $48,000,- 
000. The high rates for gold which prevailed 
throughout 1863 tempted many banks to sell their 
coin, and probably caused a. considerable redistri¬ 
bution of that which remained; but in January, 
1864, the banks in the three -cities still held $37,- 
000,000. Gold was then quoted at one hundred 
and fifty-one, but it soon began to advance 
rapidly. On the 21st of June it passed two hundred, 
and with violent fluctuations remained above this 
point for most of the time until March, 1865. 
There was plainly a strong inducement for banks 
holding large stocks of gold but carrying on their 
business upon' the paper basis, obliged to receive 
legal-tender notes in all payments, and not bound 
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to make payment in any other medium, to sell 
their specie for legal tender at these high rates. 
So long as any need of preparation for even¬ 
tual specie payments had been felt to exist, or so 
long as further advance in the premium on gold 
was looked for, the specie might well be held; 
but as affairs stood in the summer of 1864 it is 
not surprising that the disposition to collect the 
profit to be made by the sale of gold began to 
strengthen. 

Not a few of the more conservative managers 
of the banks saw with regret this tendency to 
place the whole business of banking upon the 
paper basis and were reluctant to admit that all 
the responsibility for facilitating an ultimate re¬ 
turn to the specie standard could be thrown upon 
the government. From several quarters the propo¬ 
sition was made that the national banks should be 
required to accumulate as a specie reserve some 
part of the coin interest received by them on the 
bonds deposited to secure their notes. The New 
York Clearing-house banks proposed a small ac¬ 
cumulation of this kind, which was rejected by 
the House without a count. In the Senate, Mr. 
Collamer of Vermont proposed that one-half of 
the coin interest should be added by the banks 
to their reserves until the entire reserve required 
by law should consist of coin. Amended so as to 
require but one-fourth of the coin interest to be 
so retained, Mr. Collamer’s proposition was re¬ 
jected by a vote of 15 to 20; and thus the amended 
law of 1864 went into effect in a form which com¬ 
pletely ignored the question of providing for a 
return to specie. The banks sold their gold freely 
as a preparation for reorganizing under the na¬ 
tional system, and the gold thus released swelled 
the strong current of exported metal, forced out 
of the country by the paper currency in the years 
1864, 1865, and 1866. By July, 1865, the specie 
held by the banks in the three cities, Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, had sunk to $20,000,000, 
and by January, 1866, the aggregate of specie held 
by the 1582 national banks of the United States 
was under $20,000,000, and so far as shown by the' 
quarterly reports it remained below this point 
until 1868. In some cases the profit reaped by the 
banks from the sale of their specie, with other un¬ 
divided profits already in hand, was paid out as an 
extra dividend to stockholders upon the surrender 
of the state charters; in others it was used as the 
foundation for the surplus which national banks 
were required to accumulate to the exteAt of one- 
fifth of their capital, or was added to surplus funds 
already held; and in others still the opportunity 
was taken to increase capital by making stock 
dividends. 
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Thf (iRi Ft i-v-Iascot s correspondence reflects 
rhe conflict between antislaverv and t’n»Mtusr 
sentiment u hivh was to lie continued through 
the decade following the Civil War, Hie ♦ob¬ 
jective of Cnionist policy was the pre^m,t 
tion of the nation, t o th.it end, the slave ll.»r 
der states--,Missouri. Kentucky, Delaware, and 
Maryland- must be kept from seceding. Milt 
rary measures alone were nor sufficient, the 
Bonier states must he conciliated and thru 
property rights protected. In that spirit, federal 
military commanders were required to mum 
fugitive slaves to their masters, and Fw«om\ 
proclamation freeing the sines of rrhel Vln 
sourians was rescinded, Not mud iv,» did 
(.ongress provide against the army's letmn of 
fugitive, captured, or refugee slaves, although 
the administration remained more than .on 
•siderate of the rights of the loval slavehold¬ 
ers. 

To antislavery men like Horace (hrelev , the 
Lincoln administration was follow ing a p«<iicv 
of rewarding its enemies ami punblum: u*, 
friends, Hredev stated this strongly »% 
I'rtbttw editorial of August 19. i»v,.\ tn which 
he urged Lincoln to make emancipation 4 fed 
. P ofil T ; 1 •'»<•"!» replied causticallv, dr* lu 
mg that his purpose was to save the Union 
emancipation was an irrelevant issue. 

Vet, within a month, Lincoln issued hi, p {r 
Imunary Proclamation of Fmamm.uion. ihr 
jvar was still heing fought to preserve the 
Union, hut compensation was offered those 
slave stares, not in rebellion, which should pro 
vide for the immediate or even the gradual 
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SLAVERY AND EMANCIPATION 
Pntyer of Twenty Millions 

BY HORACE GREELEY 
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To Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 

States: ' 

Dear Sir: I do not intrude to tell you—for you 
must know al^Rdy—that a great proportion of 
those who triumphed in your election, and of all 
who desir^pe unqualified suppression of the re¬ 
bellion now desolating our country, are sorely 
disappointed and deeply pained by the policy you 
seem to be pursuing with regard to the slaves of 
rebels. I write only to set succinctly and unmis¬ 
takably before you what we require, what we 
think we have a right to expect, and of what we 
complain. 

L We require of you, as the ‘first servant of the 
Republic charged especially and preeminently 
with this duty, that you EXECUTE THE 
LAWS. ... 

II. We think you are strangely and disastrously 
remiss in the discharge of your official and imper¬ 
ative duty with regard to the emancipating provi¬ 
sions of the new Confiscation Act. Those pro¬ 
visions were designed to fight Slavery with 
Liberty. They prescribe that men loyal to the 
Union, and willing to shed their blood in her be¬ 
half, shall no longer be held, with the nation’s 
consent, in" bondage to persistent, malignant trai¬ 
tors, who for twenty years have been plotting 
and for sixteen months have been fighting to di¬ 
vide and destroy our country. Why these traitors 
should be treated with tenderness by you, to the 
prejudice of the dearest rights of loyal men, we 
cannot conceive. 

III. We think you are unduly influenced by the 
councils, the representations, the menaces, of cer¬ 
tain fossil politicians hailing from the Border 
Slave States. Knowing well that the heartily, un¬ 
conditionally loyal portion of the white citizens 
of those States do not expect nor desire that Slav¬ 
ery shall be upheld to the prejudice of the Union 
—(for the truth of which we appeal not only to 
every Republican residing Jn those States, but to 
such eminent loyalists as H. Winter Davis, Par¬ 
son Brownlow, the Union Central Committee of 
Baltimore, and to The Nashville Union) —we’ask 
you to consider that Slavery is everywhere the in¬ 
citing cause and sustaining base of treason: the 
most slaveholding sections of Maryland and Dela¬ 
ware being this day, though under the Union flag, 
in full sympathy with the rebellion, while the free 
labor portions of Tennessee and of Texas, though 


writhing under the bloody heel of treason, are 
unconquerably loyal to the Union. ... It seems 
to us the most obvious truth, that whatever 
strengthens or fortifies Slavery in the Border 
States strengthens also treason, and drives home 
x the wedge intended to divide the Union. Had 
you, from the first, refused to recognize in those 
States, as here, any other than unconditional loy¬ 
alty—that which stands for the Union, whatever 
may become of Slavery—those States would have 
been, and would be, far more helpful and less 
troublesome to the defenders of the Union than 
they have been, or now are. 

IV. We think timid counsels in such a crisis 
calculated to prove perilous, and probably disas¬ 
trous. It is the duty of a Government so wantonly, 
wickedly assailed by rebellion as ours has been, to 
oppose force to force in a defiant, dauntless spirit. 
It cannot afford to temporize with traitors, nor 
with semi-traitors. It must not bribe them to be¬ 
have themselves, nor make them fair promises in 
the hope of disarming their causeless hostility. 
Representing a brave and high-spirited people, it 
can afford to forfeit any thing else better than its 
own self-respect, or their admiring confidence. 
For our Government even to seek, after war has 
been made on it, to dispel the affected apprehen¬ 
sions of armed traitors that their cherished priv¬ 
ileges may be assailed by it, is to invite insult and 
encourage hopes of its own downfall. The rush 
to arms of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, is the true an¬ 
swer at once to the rebel raids of John Morgan 
and the traitorous sophistries of Beriah Magoffin. 

V. We complain that the Union cause has suf¬ 
fered, and is now suffering immensely, from mis¬ 
taken deference to rebel Slavery. Had you, sir, in 
your Inaugural Address, unmistakably given no¬ 
tice that, in case the rebellion already commenced, 
were persisted in, and your efforts to preserve the 
Union and enforce the laws should be resisted by 
armed force, you would recognize no loyal person 
as rightfully held in Slavery by a traitor , we be¬ 
lieve the rebellion would therein have received a 
staggering if not fatal blow. At that moment, ac¬ 
cording to the returns of the most recent elec¬ 
tions, the Unionists were a large majority of the 
voters of the slave States. But they were composed 
in good part of the aged, the feeble, the wealthy, 
the timid—the young, the reckless, the aspiring, 
the adventurous, had already been largely lured 
by the gamblers and negro-traders, the politicians 
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by trade and the conspirators by instinct, into the 
toils of treason. Had you then proclaimed that 
rebellion would strike the shackles from the slaves 
of every traitor, the wealthy, and the cautious 
would have been supplied with a powerful in¬ 
ducement to remain loyal . . . 

VI. We complain that the Confiscation Act 
which you approved is habitually disregarded by 
your Generals, and that no-word of rebuke for 
them from you has yet reached the public ear. 
Fremont’s Proclamation and Hunter’s Order fa¬ 
voring Emancipation were promptly annulled by 
you; while Halleck’s Number Three, forbidding 
fugitives from slavery to rebels to come within his 
lines—an order as unmilitary as inhuman, and 
which received the hearty approbation of every 
traitor in America—with scores of like tendency, 
have never provoked even your remonstrance. 

. . . And finally, we complain that you, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, elected as a Republican, knowing well what 
an abomination Slavery is, and how emphatically 
it is the core and essence of this atrocious rebel¬ 
lion, seem never to interfere with these atrocities, 
and never give a direction to your military sub¬ 
ordinates, which does not appear to have been 
conceived in the interest of Slavery rather than of 
Freedom. 

VIII. On the face of this wide earth, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, there is not one disinterested, determined, 
intelligent champion of the Union cause who does 
not feel that all attempts to put down the rebel¬ 
lion and at the same time uphold its inciting cause 
are preposterous and futile—that the rebellion, if 
crushed out to-morrow, would be renewed within 
a year if Slavery were left in full vigor—that army 
officers who remain to this day devoted to Slav¬ 
ery can at best be but half-way loyal to the Union 
—and that every hour of deference to Slavery is 
an hour of added and deepened peril to the Union. 

I appeal to the testimony of your ambassadors 
in Europe. It is freely at your service, not at mine. 


Ask them to tell you candidly whether the seem¬ 
ing subserviency of your policy to the slavehold¬ 
ing, slavery-upholding interest, is not the perplex¬ 
ity, the despair of statesmen of all parties; and be 
admonished by the general answer! 

IX. I close as I began with the statement that 
what an immense majority of the loyal millions of 
your countrymen require of you is a frank, de¬ 
clared, unqualified, ungrudging execution of the 
laws of the land, more especially of the Confisca¬ 
tion Act. That act gives freedom to the slaves of 
rebels coming within our lines, or whom those 
lines may at any time inclose—we ask you to 
render it due obedience by publicly requiring all 
your subordinates to recognize and obey it. The 
rebels are everywhere using the late anti-negro 
riots m the North, as they have long used your 
officers’ treatment of negroes in the South to con¬ 
vince the slaves that they have nothing to hope 
from a Union success—that we mean in that case 
to sell them into a bitter bondage to defray the 
cost of the war. Let them impress this as a truth 
on the great mass of their ignorant and credulous 

bondmen, and the Union will never be restored_ 

never. We cannot conquer ten millions of people 
united in solid phalanx against us powerfully 
aided by Northern sympathizers and European 
allies. We must have scouts, guides, spies, cooks, 
teamsters, diggers and choppers from the blacks 
of the South, whether we allow them to fight for 
us or not, or we shall be baffled and repelled. As 
one of the millions who would gladly have avoided 
this struggle at any sacrifice but that of principle 
and honor, but who now feel that the triumph of 
the Union is indispensable not only to the exist¬ 
ence of our country but to the well-being of man¬ 
kind, I entreat you to render a hearty and un¬ 
equivocal obedience to the law of the land. 

Yours, 

Horace Greeley. 


Lincoln’s Reply to Greeley 


Executive Mansion, Washington, Aug. 22, 1862. 

Hon. Horace Greeley: 

Dear Sir—l have just read yours of the 19th 
instant, addressed to myself through the New 
York Tribune. 

If there be in it any statements or assumptions of 
fact which I may know to be erroneous, I do not 
now and here controvert them. 

If there be any inferences which I may believe 


to be falsely drawn, Ipdo not now and here argue 
against them. 

If there be perceptible in it an impatient and 
dictatorial tone, I waive it in deference to an old 
friend whose heart I have always supposed to be 
right. 

As to the policy I “seem to be pursuing,” as you 
say, I have not meant to leave any one in doubt. 
I would save the Union. I would save it in the 
shortest way under the Constitution. 


! 




SLAVERY AND 

The sooner the national authority can be re¬ 
stored the nearer the Union will be—the Union 
as it was. 

If there be those who would not save the Union 
unless they could at the same time save slavery 
I do not agree with them. J ’ 

If there be those who would not save the Union 
unless they could at the same time destroy slavery 
I do not agree with them. 

My paramount object is to save the Union, and 
not either to save or destroy slavery. 

If I could save the Union without freeing any 
s ave I would do it-if I could save it by freeing 
all the slaves, I would do it—and if I could do it 
by freeing some and leaving others alone, I would 
also do that. 
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What I do about slavery and the colored race, 
I do because I believe it helps to save this Union, 
and what I forbear, I forbear because I do not be¬ 
lieve it would help to save the Union. 

I shall do less whenever I shall believe what I 
am doing hurts the cause, and I shall do more 
whenever I believe doing more will help the 
cause. 

I shall try to correct errors when shown to be 
errors, and I shall adopt new views so fast as they 
shall appear to be true views. 

I have here stated my purpose according to my 
views of official duty, and I intend no modifica¬ 
tion of my oft-expressed personal wish that all 
men everywhere could be free. Yours, 

A. Lincoln. 


The Preliminary Emancipation Proclamation 

BY ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


September 22, 1862. 
I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States of America, and commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy thereof, do hereby proclaim and 
declare that hereafter, as heretofore, the war will 
be prosecuted for the object of practically restor¬ 
ing the constitutional relation between the United 
States and each of the States, and the people 
thereof, in which States that relation is or may be 
suspended or disturbed. 

That it is my purpose, upon the next meeting 
of Congress, to again recommend the adoption of 
a practical measure tendering pecuniary aid to 
the free acceptance or rejection of all slave States, 
so called, the people whereof may not then be in 
rebellion against the United States, and which 
States may then have voluntarily adopted, or 
thereafter may voluntarily adopt, immediate or 
gradual abolishment of slavery within their re¬ 
spective limits; and that the effort to colonize 
persons of African descent with their consent 
upon this continent or elsewhere, with the pre¬ 
viously obtained consent of the governments ex¬ 
isting there, will be continued. 

That on the first day of January, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within any 
State or designated part of a State the people 
whereof shall then be in rebellion against the 
United States, shall be then, thenceforward, and 
forever free; and the Executive Government of 
the United States, including the military and 
naval authority thereof, will recognize and main¬ 
tain the freedom of such persons, and will do no 
act or acts to repress such persons, or any of them, 


in any efforts they may make for their actual free¬ 
dom. 

That the Executive will, on the first day of 
January aforesaid, by proclamation designate the 
States and parts of States, if any, in which the 
people thereof, respectively, shall then be in re¬ 
bellion against the United States; and the fact 
that any State, or the people thereof, shall on 
that day be in good faith represented in the Con¬ 
gress of the United States by members chosen 
thereto at elections wherein a majority of the 
qualified voters of such State shall have partici¬ 
pated, shall, in the absence of strong counter¬ 
vailing testimony, be deemed conclusive evidence 
that such State, and the people thereof, are not 
then m rebellion against the United States. 

That attention is hereby called to an act of 
Congress entitled “An act to make an additional 
article of war,” approved March 13, 1862, and 
which act is in the words and figure following: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep¬ 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That hereafter the following 
shall be promulgated as an additional article of 
war, for the government of the army of the 
United States, and shall be obeyed and observed 
as such: 

Article —. All officers or persons in the mili¬ 
tary or naval service of the United States are pro¬ 
hibited from employing any of the forces under 
their respective commands for the purpose of re¬ 
turning fugitives from service or labor who may 
have escaped from any persons to whom such 
service or labor is claimed to be due; and any offi- 
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cer who shall be found guilty by a court martial 
of violating this article shall be dismissed from 
the service. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That this act 
shall take effect from and after its passage. 

Also to the ninth and tenth sections of an act 
entitled “An act to suppress insurrection, to 
punish treason and rebellion, to seize and con¬ 
fiscate property of rebels, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 17, 1862, and which sections are in 
the words and figures following: 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That all slaves 
of persons who shall hereafter be engaged in re¬ 
bellion against the Government of the United 
States, or who shall in any way give aid or com¬ 
fort thereto, escaping from such persons and tak¬ 
ing refuge within the lines of the army; and all 
slaves captured from such persons or deserted by 
them, and coming under the control of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States; and all slaves of 
such persons found on [or] being within any place 
occupied by rebel forces and afterwards occupied 
by the forces of the United States, shall be deemed 
captives of war, and shall be forever free of their 
servitude, and not again held as slaves. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That no 
slave escaping into any State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia, from any other State, shall 
be delivered up, or in any way impeded or hin- 

LINCOLN AND 

The conflict between the Abolitionist and the 
Unionist elements in the ’Republican party 
grew as the Civil War continued and gradu¬ 
ally merged into the later conflict between the 
Radical and the conciliationist factions of the 
Reconstruction period. Among the Radical 
Republicans, few are more interesting than 
Congressman George W. Julian of Indiana. 
Julian (1817-1899) was a Democrat by polit¬ 
ical origin, an antislavery man by conviction, 
and one of the earliest proponents of reform 
in the federal land system, in railroad manage¬ 
ment, and in the civil service. His speech of 
February 7, 1865, in the Committee of the 
Whole on the State of the Union is a long ex¬ 
ercise in saying “I told you so.” The war was 
all but over and the country must decide on 
its policy toward the seceded states; there 


dered of his liberty, except for crime, or some 
offense against the laws, unless the person claim¬ 
ing said fugitive shall first make oath that the per¬ 
son to whom the labor or service of such fugitive 
is alleged to be due is his lawful owner, and has 
not borne arms against the United States in the 
present rebellion, nor in any way given aid and 
comfort thereto; and no person engaged in the 
military or naval service of the United States shall, 
under any pretense whatever, assume to decide on 
the validity of the claim of any person to the serv¬ 
ice or labor of any other person, or surrender up 
any such person to the claimant, on pain of being 
dismissed from the service. 

And I do hereby enjoin upon and order all per¬ 
sons engaged in the military and naval service of 
the United States to observe, obey, and enforce, 
within their respective spheres of service, the act 
and sections above recited. 

And the Executive will in due time recommend 
that all citizens of the United States who shall 
have remained loyal thereto throughout the re¬ 
bellion shall (upon the restoration of the consti¬ 
tutional relation between the United States and 
their respective States and people, if that relation 
shall have been suspended or disturbed) be com¬ 
pensated for all losses by acts of the United States, 
including the loss of slaves. 

In witness, etc. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

THE RADICALS 

would be conflict between softness and a 
proper severity, as there had been conflict be¬ 
tween unionism and antislavery. The President 
and the army had truckled to proslavery senti¬ 
ment only to discover that the Radical course 
was correct. This had been a landholders’ as 
well as a slaveholders’ rebellion, Julian argued, 
and confiscation of rebels’ property accorded 
with the laws of nations and the laws of war. 
The rebels’ estates must be taken from them. 
But, once confiscated, those estates must not 
again fall into monopolist control; they should 
be divided among the freedmen and the poor 
whites, for . . nothing can atone for the 
woes and sorrows of this war but the thorough 
reorganization of society in these revolted 
states.” 

Repeatedly, in his Political Recollections 
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set up by them might be recognized as a state 
government. 

To the Radicals, such a policy seemed but 
another instance of a government’s rewarding 
its foes. But when the Wade-Davis bill reached 
him—only a few hours before the end of the 
session—Lincoln, instead of using the pocket 
veto, chose to issue a proclamation giving his 
reasons for refraining from signing the bill. He 
was not entirely opposed to it as one possible 
mode of Reconstruction, but he did not wish 
to be committed to an exclusive policy: much 
good had been accomplished by his own plan, 
that good should not be sacrificed. 

Lincoln’s reasoning evoked an ill-tempered 
reply from the men who had given their names 
to the bill. Davis had long been opposed to a 
Republican renomination for Lincoln. When 
the effort to substitute Chase or Fremont had 
failed, Davis had hoped for a vigorous plat¬ 
form from the Democrats. Even the Demo¬ 
cratic declaration that the war was a failure 
did not alter Davis’s conviction: General 


George B. McClellan, the Democratic nom¬ 
inee, would probably carry New York and 
Pennsylvania against Lincoln. The Wade- 
Davis Manifesto, in answer to Lincoln’s proc¬ 
lamation, is part of the Radicals’ continued 
campaign to push another candidate into Lin¬ 
coln’s place. The message was entirely im¬ 
proper, if not positively illegal, the Manifesto 
declared. The governments organized under 
Lincoln’s 1 plan were mere shadows and in no % 
way worthy of trust. By his support of them, 
the President had, in effect, declared that “his 
wisdom and prudence” were to be the coun¬ 
try’s only safeguard against a renewal of the 
rebellion in the areas he decided were fit to 
return to the Union. “A more studied outrage 
on the legislative authority of the people has 
never been perpetrated,” said the Manifesto. 
Thus the stage was already set in 1864 for the 
bitter struggle over Reconstruction. 

The selection reprinted here is from Julian’s 
Speeches on Political Questions (New York, 
*872). 


Radicalism and Conservatism—the Truth of History 

V indicated 

BY GEORGE W. JULIAN 


Perhaps no task could be more instructive or 
profitable, in these culminating days of the re¬ 
bellion, than a review of the shifting phases of 
thought and policy which have guided the admin¬ 
istration in its endeavors to crush it. Such a retro¬ 
spect will help us vindicate the real truth of his¬ 
tory, both as to measures and men. It will bring 
out, in the strongest colors, the contrast between 
Radicalism and Conservatism, as rival political 
forces, each maintaining a varying control over 
the conduct of the war. It will, at the same time, 
point out and emphasize those pregnant lessons 
of the struggle which may best supply the govern¬ 
ment with counsel in its further prosecution. The 
faithful performance of this task demands plain¬ 
ness of speech; and I shall not shrink from my ac¬ 
customed use of it, in the’interests of truth and 
freedom. 

At the beginning of this war, Mr. Chairman, 
neither of the parties to it comprehended its char¬ 
acter and magnitude. Its actual history has been 


an immeasurable surprise to both, and to the whole 
civilized world. The rebels evidently expected to 
make short work of it. Judging us by our habitual 
and long-continued submission to Southern dom¬ 
ination, and confiding in the multiplied assurances 
of sympathy and help which they had received 
from their faithful allies in the North, they re¬ 
garded the work of dismemberment as neither 
difficult nor expensive. They did not dream of the 
grand results which have proceeded from their 
mad enterprise. Nor does their delusion seem to 
have been at all strange or unnatural. Certainly, 
it was not more remarkable than the infatuation 
of the administration, and its conservative friends. 
The government understood the conflict as little, 
and misunderstood it as absolutely, as its foes. 
This, sir, is one of the lessons of the -Cvar which I 
think it worth while to have remembered. This 
revolt, it was believed, was simply a new and en¬ 
larged edition of Southern bluster. The govern¬ 
ment did not realize the inexorable necessity of 
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actual war, because it lacked the moral vision to 
perceive the real nature of the contest. To every 
suggestion of so dire an event it turned an averted 
face and a deaf ear. It hoped to restore order by 
making a show of war, without actually calling 
into play the terrible enginery of war. It trusted 
-in the form, without the power of war, just as 
some people have trusted in the form, without the 
power of godliness. It will be remembered that 
just before the battle of Ball’s Bluff, General Mc¬ 
Clellan ordered Colonel Stone to a make a slight 
demonstration against the rebels,” which might 
“have the effect to drive them from Leesburg.” 
The government seems to have pursued a like 
policy in dealing with the rebellion itself. “A 
slight demonstration,” it was believed, would 
“have the effect” to arrest the rebels in their mad¬ 
ness, and reestablish order and peace, in about 
“sixty days,” without allowing them to be seri¬ 
ously hurt, and without unchaining the tiger of 
war at all. The philosophy of General Patterson, 
who kindly advised that the war on our part 
should be “conducted on peace principles,” was 
by no means out of fashion with our rulers, and 
the conservative leaders of opinion generally. 
Even the Commander-in-chief of our army and 
navy scouted the idea of putting down the rebel¬ 
lion by military power. He thought the country 
was to be saved by giving up the principles it had 
fairly won by the ballot in the year i860, and to 
the maintenance of which the new administra¬ 
tion was solemnly pledged. He believed in “con¬ 
ciliation,” in “compromise,”—the meanest word in 
the whole vocabulary of our politics, except, per¬ 
haps, the word “conservative,”—and had far less 
faith in the help of bullets and bayonets in man- 
aging the rebels than in the power of our broth¬ 
erly love to melt their susceptible hearts, and woo 
them back, gently and lovingly, to a sense of their 
madness and their crime. Our distinguished Sec¬ 
retary of State declared that “none but a despotic 
or imperial government would seek to subjugate 
thoroughly disaffected sovereignties.” The policy 
of coercing the revolted States was disavowed by 
the President himself in his message to Congress 
of July, 1861. 

Nor did the Legislative Department of the gov¬ 
ernment, at that time, disagree with the Executive. 
On the 22d day of July of the same year,—and I 
say it with sorrow and shame,—on the very morn¬ 
ing following the first battle of Bull Run, the 
House of Representatives, speaking in the form 
of solemn legislative resolves, as did the Senate 
two days later, declared that it was not the pur¬ 
pose of the government to “subjugate” the villains 
who began this work of organized and inexcusable 
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rapine and murder. Indeed, it was not then the 
fashion to call them villains. In the very polite and 
gingerly phrase of the times they were styled “our 
misguided fellow-citizens,” and “our erring South¬ 
ern brethren,” while the rebel States themselves 
were lovingly referred to as “our wayward sis¬ 
ters.” The truth is, that for about a year and a 
half of this war the policy of tenderness to the 
rebels so swayed the administration that it seemed 
far less intent upon crushing the rebellion by 
arms, than upon contriving “how not to do it.” 

. . . Not the spirit of war, but the spirit of peace, 
seemed to dictate our principles of action and 
measures of policy toward the men who had re¬ 
solved, at whatever hazard or sacrifice, to break 
up the government by force. This policy, sir, had 
it been continued, would have proved the certain 
triumph of the rebel cause. With grand armies in 
the field, and all the costly machinery of war in 
our hands, our opportunities were sinned away by 
inactivity and delay, while the rebels gathered 
strength from our indecision and weakness. A 
major-general in our army, and as brave and pa¬ 
triotic a man as lives, said to me in the early stages 
of the war that the grand obstacle to our success 
was the lack of resentment on our part toward 
traitors. He said we did not adequately hate them; 
and he urged me, if in any degree in my power, 
to breathe into the hearts of the people in the loyal 
States a spirit of righteous indignation and wrath 
toward the rebels, commensurate with the un¬ 
matched enormity of their deeds. This spirit, Mr. 
Chairman, was a military necessity. The absence 
of it furnishes the best explanation of our failure 
during the period referred to, while its accept¬ 
ance by the government inaugurated the new pol¬ 
icy which has ever since been giving us victories. 

That this sickly policy of an inoffensive war has 
naturally prolonged the struggle, and greatly aug¬ 
mented its cost in blood and treasure, no one can 
doubt. That it belongs, with its entire legacy of 
frightful results, exclusively to the conservative 
element in our politics, which at first ruled the 
government, is equally certain. The radical men 
saw at first, as clearly as they see to-day, the char¬ 
acter and spirit of this rebel revolt. The massacre 
at Fort Pillow, the starvation of our soldiers at 
Richmond, and the whole black catalogue of rebel 
atrocities, have only been so many verified pre¬ 
dictions of the men who had studied the institu¬ 
tion of slavery, and who regarded the rebellion 
as the natural fruit and culmination of its Christ- 
less career. And hence it was that in the very be¬ 
ginning of the war, radical men were in favor of 
its vigorous prosecution. They knew the foe with 
whom we had to wrestle. .. They knew that 
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in struggling with such a foe we were shut up to 
one grand and inevitable necessity and duty, and 
that was entire and absolute subjugation . All this 
was avowed and insisted upon by the earnest men 
who understood the nature of the conflict, and 
as persistently disavowed and repudiated by the 
government and its conservative advisers. 

But a time came when its lessons had to be. un¬ 
learned. In the school of trial it was forced to 
admit that war does not mean peace, but exactly 
the opposite of peace. Slowly, and step by step, 
it yielded up its theories and brought itself face to 
face with the stern facts of the crisis. The gov¬ 
ernment no longer gets frightened at the word 
subjugate, because of its literal etymology, but 
is manfully and successfully endeavoring to place 
the yoke of the Constitution upon the unbaptized 
necks of the scoundrels who have thrown it off. 
The war is now recognized as a struggle of num¬ 
bers, of desperate physical violence, to be fought 
out to the bitter end, without stopping to count 
its cost in money or in blood. Both the people 
and our armies, under this new dispensation, have 
been learning how to hate rebels as Christian pa¬ 
triots ought to have done from the beginning. 
They have been learning how to hate^rebel sym¬ 
pathizers also, and to brand them as even meaner 
than rebels outright. They regard the open- 
throated tfaitor, who stakes his life, his property, 
his all, upon the success of his conspiracy against 
the Constitution and the rights of man, as a more 
tolerable character than the skulking miscreant 
who in his heart wishes the rebellion God-speed, 
while masquerading in the hypocritical disguise of 
loyalty. Had the government been animated by a 
like spirit at the beginning of the outbreak, prac¬ 
tically accepting the truth that there can be no 
middle ground between treason and loyalty, rebel 
sympathizers would have given the country far 
less trouble than they have done. A little whole¬ 
some severity, summarily administered, would 
have been a most sovereign panacea. On this point 
the people were in advance of the administration, 
and they are to-day. Their earnestness has not yet 
found a complete and authoritative expression in 
the action of the government. A system of retalia¬ 
tion, which would have been a measure of real * 
mercy, has not yet been adopted. Our cause is not 
wholly rescued from the control of conservative 
politicians and generals. Much remains to be done; 
but far more, certainly, has already been accom¬ 
plished. The times of brotherly love toward rebels 
in arms have gone by forever. Such men as Mc¬ 
Clellan, Buell, and Fitz-John Porter, are generally 
out of the way, and men who believe in fighting 
rebels are in active command. This revolution in 


the war policy of the government, as already ob¬ 
served, was absolutely necessary to the salvation 
of our cause; and the country will not spon forget 
those earnest men who at first comprehended the 
crisis and the duty, and persistently urged a vigor¬ 
ous policy, suited to remorseless and revolution¬ 
ary violence, till the government felt constrained 
to embrace it. 

But a vigorous prosecution of the war, Mr. 
Chairman, was not enough. While this struggle 
is one of numbers and of violence, it is likewise, 
and still more emphatically, a war of ideas; a con¬ 
flict between two forms of civilization, each wres¬ 
tling for the mastery of the country. No one now 
pretends to dispute this, nor is it easy to under- 
sta . n ^ k° w an y one could ever have failed to per¬ 
ceive it. But the government, in the beginning, 
did not believe it. It tried, with all its might, not 
to believe it, and to persuade the world to dis¬ 
believe it. It insisted that the real cause of the 
war did not cause it at all. The rebellion was the 
work of chance; a stupendous accident, leaping 
into life full grown, without father or mother, 
without any discoverable genesis. It was a huge, 
black, portentous, national riot, which must be 
su PP resse d* but nobody was to be allowed to say 
one word about the causes which produced it, 
or the issues involved in the struggle. Silence was 
to be our supreme wisdom. Hence it was that the 
government, speaking through its high function¬ 
aries, declared that the slavery question was not 
involved in the quarrel, and that every slave in 
bondage would remain in exactly the same con¬ 
dition after the war as before. Hence it was that, 
when a celebrated proclamation was issued, giv¬ 
ing freedom to the slaves of rebels in Missouri, it 
was revoked by the government in order to please 
the State of Kentucky, and placate the power 
that began the war. Hence, under General Hal- 
leck s Order No. 3,” which remained in force 
more than a year, the swarms of contrabands who 
came thronging to our lines, tendering us the use 
of their muscles and the secrets of the rebel prison- 
house, were driven away by our commanders. 
Hence it was that our soldiers were compelled to 
serve as slave-hounds in chasing down fugitives 
and sending them back to rebel masters, and that 
General McClellan, who always loved slavery 
more than he loved his country, and who declared 
he would put down slave insurrections “with an 
iron hand,’’ was continued as Commander-in-chief 
of our armies long months after the country de¬ 
sired to spew him out. Hence, likewise, so many 
thousands of our soldiers were compelled to dig 
and ditch in the swamps of the Chickahominy 
till the cold sweat of death gathered on the handle 
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of the spade, while swarms of stalwart negroes, 
able to relieve them and eager to do so, were de¬ 
nied the privilege, lest it should offend the nostrils 
of democratic gentility, and give aid and comfort 
to the. abolitionists. Hence it was that the Presi¬ 
dent, instead of striking at slavery as a military 
necessity, and while rebuking that policy in his 
dealings with Hunter and Fremont, was at the 
same time so earnestly espousing chimerical proj¬ 
ects for the colonization of negroes, coupled with 
the policy of gradual and compensated emancipa¬ 
tion, which should take place some time before the 
year 1900, if the slaveholders should be willing. 
Hence it was that very soon after the administra¬ 
tion had been installed in power it began to lose 
sight of the principles on which it had triumphed 
in i860, allowing four fifths of the offices of the 
army and navy to be held by men of known hostil¬ 
ity to those principles, while the various depart¬ 
ments of the government in this city were largely 
filled by rebel sympathizers. Hence it was that 
for nearly two years of this war the government, 
while smiting the rebels with one hand, was with 
the other guarding the slave property and pro¬ 
tecting the constitutional rights of the men who 
had renounced the Constitution, and ceased to 
have any rights under it save the right to its pen¬ 
alty against traitors. Hence it was that during the 
greater part of this time the administration stood 
upon the platform and urged the policy of “The 
Constitution as it is and the Union as it was,” 
which the nation so overwhelmingly repudiated 
in the late Presidential contest. Hence it was, fi¬ 
nally, that the songs of Whittier could not be 
sung in our armies; that slavery was everywhere 
dealt with by the government as the dear child of 
its love; and that our rulers seemed, with match¬ 
less impiety, to hope for the favor of God with¬ 
out laying hold of the conscience of our quarrel, 
and by coolly kicking it out of doors! Sir, I be¬ 
lieve it safe to say that this madness cost the na¬ 
tion the precious sacrifice of fifty thousand sol¬ 
diers, who have gone up to the throne of God as 
witnesses against the horrid infatuation that so 
long shaped the policy of the government in re¬ 
sisting this slaveholders’ rebellion. 

But here, again, Mr. Chairman, the government 
had to unlearn its first lessons. Its purpose to crush 
the rebellion and spare slavery was found to be 
utterly suicidal to our cause. It was a purpose to 
accomplish a moral impossibility, and was there¬ 
fore prosecuted, if not conceived, in the interest 
of the rebels. It was an attempt to marry treason 
and loyalty; for the rebellion is slavery, armed 
with the powers of war, organized for wholesale 
schemes of aggression, and animated by the over- 
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flowing fullness of its infernal genius. The strength 
of our cause lies in its righteousness, and there¬ 
fore 110 bargain with the devil could possibly give 
it aid. Through great suffering and sacrifice, in¬ 
dividual and national, our rulers learned that there 
is but “one strong thing here below, the just thing, 
the true thing,” and that God would not allow 
these severed States to be reunited without the 
abandonment, forever, of our great national sin. 
This was a difficult lesson, but as it was gradually 
mastered the government “changed its base.” It 
became disenchanted. Congress took the lead in 
ushering in the new dispensation. A new article 
of war was enacted, forbidding our armies from 
returning fugitive slaves. Slavery was abolished in 
the District of Columbia, and prohibited in our 
national Territories, where it had been planted by 
the dogma of popular sovereignty and the Dred 
Scott decision. Our federal judiciary was so re¬ 
organized as to make sure this anti-slavery legisla¬ 
tion of Congress. The confiscation of slaves was 
provided for, and freedom offered to all who 
would come over and help us, either as laborers 
or soldiers, thus annulling the famous or rather 
infamous order of General Halleck, already re¬ 
ferred to. The Fugitive Slave Law was at first 
made void as to the slaves of rebels, and finally re¬ 
pealed altogether, with the old law of 1793. The 
coastwise slave-trade, a frightful system of home 
piracy, carried on by authority of Congress since 
the year 1807, was totally abolished. The right of 
testimony in our federal courts, and to sue and be 
§ued, was conferred upon negroes. Their employ¬ 
ment as soldiers was at last systematically pro¬ 
vided for, and their pay at length made the same 
as that of white soldiers. The independence of 
Hayti and Liberia was recognized, and new meas¬ 
ures taken to put an end to the African slave- 
trade. In thus wiping out our code of national 
slave laws, acknowledging the manhood of the 
negro, and recognizing slavery as the enemy of 
our peace, Congress emphatically rebuked the 
policy which had sought to ignore it, and to shield 
it from the destructive hand of the war instigated 
by itself; while it opened the way for further and 
inevitable measures of justice, looking to his com¬ 
plete emancipation from the dominion of Anglo- 
Saxon prejudice, the repeal of all special legislation 
intended for his injury, and his absolute restora¬ 
tion to equal rights with the white man as a citi¬ 
zen as well as a soldier. 

Meanwhile, the President had been giving the 
subject his sober second thought, and reconsider¬ 
ing his position at the beginning of the conflict. 
Instead of affirming, as at first, that the question of 
slavery was not involved in the struggle, he grad- 
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ually perceived, and finally admitted, that it was 
at once the cause of the war and the obstacle to 
peace. Instead of resolving to save the Union with 
slavery, he finally resolved to save the Union with¬ 
out it, and by its destruction. Instead of entertain¬ 
ing the country with projects of gradual and dis¬ 
tant emancipation, conditioned upon compensa¬ 
tion to the master and the colonization of the 
freedmen, he himself finally launched the policy 
of immediate and unconditional liberation. In¬ 
stead of recoiling from “radical and extreme meas¬ 
ures,” and “a remorseless revolutionary conflict,” 
he at last marched up to the full height of the na¬ 
tional emergency, and proclaimed “to all whom 
it may concern,” that slavery must perish. Instead 
of a constitutional amendment for the purpose of 
eternizing the institution in the Republic, indorsed 
by him in his inaugural message, he became the 
zealous advocate of a constitutional amendment 
abolishing it forever. Instead of committing the 
fortunes of the war to pro-slavery commanders, 
whose hearts were not in the work, he learned 
how to dispense with their services, and find the 
proper substitutes. These forward movements 
were not ventured upon hastily, but after much 
hesitation and apparent reluctance. Not suddenly, 
but following great deliberation and many misgiv¬ 
ings, he issued his proclamation of freedom. 
Months afterward he doubted its wisdom; but it 
was a grand step forward, which at once severed 
his relations with his old conservative friends, and 
‘linked his fortunes thenceforward to those of 
the men of ideas and of progress. Going hand in 
hand with Congress in the great advance meas¬ 
ures referred to, or acquiescing in their adoption, 
the whole policy of the administration has been 
revolutionized. Abolitionism and loyalty are now 
accepted as convertible terms, and so are treason 
and slavery. Our covenant with death is annulled. 
Our national partnership with Satan has been dis¬ 
solved; and just in proportion as this has been 
done, and an alliance sought with divine Prov¬ 
idence, has the cause of our country prospered. In 
a word, Radicalism has saved our nation from the 
political damnation and ruin to which Conserva¬ 
tism would certainly have consigned it; while the 
mistakes and failures of the administration stand 
confessed in its new policy, which alone can vin¬ 
dicate its wisdom, command the respect and grati¬ 
tude of the people, and save it from humiliation 
and disgrace. 

Mr. Chairman, these lessons of the past suggest 
the true moral of this great conflict, and make 
the way of the future plain. They demand a vigor¬ 
ous prosecution of the war by all the powers of 
war, and that the last vestige of slavery shall be 


scourged out of life. Let the administration falter 
on either of these points, and the people will dis¬ 
own its policy. They have not chosen the Presi¬ 
dent for another term through any secondary or 
merely personal considerations. In the presence 
of so grand an issue, men were nothing. They 
had no faith in General McClellan and the party 
leaders at his heels. They had little faith in the 
early policy of Mr. Lincoln, when Democratic 
ideas ruled his administration, and the power of 
slavery held him in its grasp. Had his appeal to 
the people been made two years earlier, he would 
have been as overwhelmingly repudiated as he has 
been gloriously indorsed. The people sustain him 
now, because of their assured faith that he will not 
hesitate to execute their will. In voting for him 
for a second term, they voted for liberating and 
arming the slaves of the South to crush out a slave¬ 
holders’ rebellion. They voted that the Republic 
shall live, and that whatever is necessary to save 
its life shall be done. They voted that slavery shall 
be eternally doomed, and future rebellions ‘thus 
made impossible. They voted, not that Abraham 
Lincoln can save the country, but that they can 
save it, with him as their servant. That is what 
was decided in the late elections. I have partici¬ 
pated, somewhat actively, in seven Presidential 
contests, and I remember none in which the ele¬ 
ment of personal enthusiasm had a smaller share 
than that of last November. One grand and over¬ 
mastering resolve filled the hearts and swayed the 
purposes of the masses everywhere, and that was 
the rescue of the country through the defeat of 
the Chicago Platform and conspirators. In the 
execution of that resolve they lost sight of every¬ 
thing else; but should the President now place 
himself in the people’s way, by reviving the old 
policy of tenderness to the rebels and their be¬ 
loved institution, the loyal men of the country 
will abandon his policy as decidedly as they have 
supported it generously. They have not approved 
the mistakes either of the legislative or executive 
department of the government. They expect that 
Congress will pass a bill for the confiscation of the 
fee of rebel landholders, and they expect the 
President will approve it. They expect that Con¬ 
gress will provide for the reconstruction of the 
rebel States by systematic legislation, which shall 
guarantee Republican governments to each of 
those States and the complete enfranchisement of 
the negro; and they will not approve, as they have 
not approved, of any executive interference with 
the people’s will as deliberately expressed by 
Congress. They expect that Congress will pro¬ 
vide for parceling out the forfeited and confis¬ 
cated lands of rebels in small homesteads among 



the soldiers and seamen of the war, as a fit reward 
tor their valor, and a security against the ruinous 
monopoly of the soil in the South; and they will 
be disappointed should this great measure fail 
through die default either of Congress or the Ex¬ 
ecutive. They demand a system of just retaliation 
against the rebels for outrages committed upon 
our prisoners; that a policy of increasing earnest¬ 
ness and vigor shall prevail till the war shall be 
ended; and that no hope of peace shall be whis¬ 
pered save on condition of an absolute and uncon¬ 
ditional surrender to our authority; and the gov¬ 
ernment will only prolong the war by standing 
in the way of these demands. This is emphatically 
the people s war; and it will not any longer suffice 
to say that the people are not ready for all neces¬ 
sary measures of success. The people would have 
been ready for such measures from the beginning 
if the government had led the way. At every 
stage of the contest they have hailed with joy 
every earnest man who came forward, and every 
vigorous war measure that has been proposed. So 
long as the war was conducted under the counsels 
of Conservatives, and in the interests of slavery 
the people clamored against the administration; 
but just so soon as the government entered upon 
a vigorous policy, and proclaimed war against 
slavery, the people began to shout for the Union 
and liberty. In the fall of 1862, before the admin¬ 
istration was divorced from its early policy, the 
Union party was overwhelmed at the polls. But 
we triumphed the next year, and gloriously tri¬ 
umphed last year, because the government yielded 
to the popular demand. The plea often urged, 
that the people were not ready, is less a fact than 
a P retext - The men who loved slavery more than 
they loved the Union were never ready for radical 
measures. They are not ready to-day. On the 
other hand, the men who were all the while un¬ 
conditionally for the Union would have sustained 
the administration far more heartily in the most 
thorough and sweeping war measures, than they 
sustained its policy of delaying those measures to i 
the last hour. . . . 
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cause of Radicalism as they were lent to that of 
: pro-slavery Conservatism, would not the country 
have been much sooner prepared for the saving 
and only policy? If he had said, early in the strug¬ 
gle, to ail whom it may concern,” what he says 
now, that slavery is the nation’s enemy, and there- 
ore must be destroyed, instead of sheltering it 
under the Constitution and sparing it from the 
hand of war, how grandly could he have “or¬ 
ganized victory,” and multiplied himself among 
the people. Sir, our traditionary respect for slav¬ 
ery and slaveholders was our grand peril. It stood 
up as an impassable barrier in the way of any suc¬ 
cessful war for the Union. So long as it was al¬ 
lowed to dominate, it unnerved the arm of the 
government and deadened the spirit of the people. 
It made the Old World our enemy, and threat¬ 
ened us with foreign war. The mission of the 
government was not to make this feeling stronger 
by deferring to it, or to doom the country to a 
prolonged war and deplorable sacrifices as the 
best means of teaching the people the truth. No. 
Ihe country needed a speedy exodus from-the 
bondage of false ideas, and the government should 
have pointed the way. A frank statement by it of 
the real issue of the war, without any disposition 
to cover up the truth; an unmistakable hostility 
to slavery as the organized curse, without which 
the rebellion would have been impossible- and 
the timely utterance in its leading State papers of 
a tew bold and spirit-stirring words which might 
have been half battles,” appealing to the courage 
and manhood of the nation, would have gone far 
to educate the judgment and conscience of the 
people, and command their enthusiastic espousal 
ot whatever measures would promise most speed¬ 
ily to end the struggle and economize its cost in 
property and life. 

Mr. Chairman, I take no pleasure, certainly, in 
thus freely discussing the policy of the govern¬ 
ment in its endeavors to meet its great responsibili¬ 
ties during this war. I have only referred to its 
servant of the truth, and in the name 


The revocation of the first anti-slavery procla¬ 
mation of this war chilled the heart of every 
earnest loyalist in the land, and came like a 
trumpet-call to the pro-slavery hosts to rally and 
stand together. They obeyed it, and from that 
event dates the birth of organized Copperhead 
Democracy. The rebels of the South and their 
sympathizers in the North felt that they had 
gained an ally in the President. Had he sustained 
that measure, would not its moral effect have been 
at least as potent on the other side? Had his offi¬ 
cial name and sanction been as often given to the 
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the right of frank, friendly, and fearless criticism 
of the conduct of our rulers, wherever I believed 
them to have been in the wrong. I shall continue 
to exercise it to the end; and if I should not, 
through any personal or prudential considera¬ 
tions I would be unworthy of the seat I have oc¬ 
cupied on this floor. Criticism has dictated the 
present policy of the government, and is still a 
duty. This great battle for the rights of man, and 
the actors in it, must be judged. None of them 
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can “escape history.” The fame of none of them 
is so precious as the truth, and as public justice, 
which cares for the dead as well as the living, for 
the common soldiers slain by thousands as well 
as for the general and the statesman. The Presi¬ 
dent, his advisers, his commanding generals, and 
the civilians whose shaping hands have had so 
much to do with the conduct of the war, must all 
of them be weighed in the balance by the people 
and the generations to come. “The great soul of 
the world is just,” and sooner or later all disguises 
will be thrown off, and every historical character 
will stand forth as he is, in the light of his deeds 
and deserts. The men who have been intrusted 
with the concerns of the nation in this momentous 
crisis will not be judged harshly. Much will be 
forgiven or excused on the score of the surpass¬ 
ing magnitude and difficulty of their work. Jus¬ 
tice will be done; but that justice may brand as 
a crime the blunders proceeding from a feeble, 
timid, ambidextrous policy, resulting in great sac¬ 
rifices of life and treasure, and periling the price¬ 
less interests at stake. I would award all due honor 
to this administration, and to the statesmen and 
generals who have been faithful to their high 
trusts; but I would award an equal honor to the 
rank and file of the people, who have inspired its 
present policy, and to the rank and file of our sol¬ 
diers, who have saved the country in spite of the 
mistakes of the government, the strifes of our poli¬ 
ticians, and the rivalries of our generals. These 
are the real heroes of the war. Untitled, practically 
unrewarded, facing every form of privation and 
danger, and animated by the purest patriotism, 
the common soldier is not only the true hero of 
the war, but the real savior of his country. 

But a higher honor, if not a more enduring 
fame, will be the heritage of the anti-slavery 
pioneers and prophets of our land: for 

“Peace hath higher tests of manhood 
Than battle ever knew.” 

Without their heroic labors and sacrifices the 
Republic, “heir of ail the ages,” would have been 
the mightiest slave empire of the world. In an 
age of practical atheism and mammon-worship, 
when the Church and the State joined hands with 
Slavery as the new trinity of the nation’s faith, 
they really believed in God, in justice, in the 
resistless might of the truth. They believed that 
liberty is the birthright of all men, and their 
grand mission was the practical vindication of 
this truth. They believed, with their whole hearts, 
in the Declaration of Independence. They ac¬ 
cepted its teachings as coincident with the Gospel 


of Christ, and supported by reason and justice. 
It was their ceaseless “battle-cry of freedom,” and 
they chanted it as “the fresh, the matin song of 
the universe,” to the enslaved of all races and 
lands. They were branded as fanatics and infidels, 
and encountered everywhere the hootings of the 
multitude and the scorn of politicians and priests; 
but I know of no class of men who were ever 
more far-sighted, whose convictions rested on so 
broad a basis of Christian morals and logic, and 
whose religious trust was so strong and so stead¬ 
fast. For them there was no “eclipse of faith.” 
Just as the nation began to lapse from the grand 
ideas of our revolutionary era, they began to “cry 
aloud' and spare not,” and they never ceased or 
slackened their labors. Placing their ears to the 
ground in the infancy and weakness of their 
movement, they caught the rumbling thunders 
of civil war in the distance, warned the country 
of its danger, and preached repentance as the 
chosen and only means of escape. They were 
compelled to face mobs, violence, persecution, 
and death, and were always misunderstood or 
misrepresented; but they never faltered. Reputa¬ 
tion, honors, property, worldly ease, were all 
freely laid upon the altar of duty, in their resolve 
to vindicate the rights of man and the freedom 
of speech. To follow these .apostles and martyrs 
was to forsake all the prizes of life which worldly 
prudence or ambition could value or covet. It was 
to take up the heaviest cross yet fashioned by this 
century as the test of Christian character and 
heroism; and those who bore it were far braver 
spirits than the men who fight our battles on land 
and sea. 

Mr. Chairman, the failure of men thus devoted 
to a great and holy cause was morally impossible. 
They could not fail. Through their courage, con¬ 
stancy, and faith, they gradually secured the co¬ 
operation or sympathy of the better type of men 
of all parties and creeds. They seriously dis¬ 
turbed, or broke in pieces, the great political and 
ecclesiastical organizations of the land; and even 
before this war their ideas were rapidly taking 
captive the popular heart. When it came, they 
saw, as by intuition, the character of the struggle, 
as the final phase of slaveholding madness and 
crime, and insisted upon the early adoption of 
that radical policy which the government at last 
was compelled to accept. I believe it safe to say 
that the moral appeals and persistent criticism of 
these men, and of the far greater numbers who 
borrowed or sympathized with their views, saved 
our cause from the complete control of Conserva¬ 
tism, and thus saved the country itself from de¬ 
struction. Going at once to the heart of our great 
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inflict, they pointed out the only remedy, and 
; tt compelled to reprobate the failure of the 
^vernment to adopt it. They judged its policy in 
"ar as they had done in peace, in the light of its 
aeiity or infidelity to Human Rights. By this 
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test they tried every man and party, and they 
need ask for no other rule of judgment for them¬ 
selves. The administration, and the chief actors in 
this drama of war, of whatever political school, 
must be weighed in the same great balance. . . . 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA FREEDMEN’S CODE 


The activities of the states that had been re¬ 
stored to self-government under the Lincoln 
program were scarcely calculated to win 
Northern public opinion to support either Lin¬ 
coln’s policy or President Johnson’s effort to 
maintain it against the ruling faction in Con¬ 
gress. Johnson’s amnesty grants had made it 
possible for many former Confederate leaders 
to hold office, and these men were naturally 
returned to positions of power in the state gov¬ 
ernments. Communities that had accepted the 
abolition of slavery then proceeded to cope 
with their labor problem. Freedmen were in¬ 
clined to enjoy their new mobility; they had 
no more notion of the obligation of contracts 
than their masters had cash with which to pay 
for their services. Yet, crops must be planted 
andjiarvested, order preserved, and effort made 
to restore the capital dissipated by war. 

Typical of the legal devices invented to 
meet these problems was the South Carolina 
Freedmen’s code. The preface to the contem¬ 
porary edition of this law gives an interesting 
view of the Southerner’s opinion concerning 
the conflict at Washington and the practical 


solution of the questions growing out of eman¬ 
cipation. The code is concerned with keeping 
the freedman in his place by forbidding him 
to engage in any occupation other than farm¬ 
ing, except on payment of a large license fee. 
A special penal code, reminiscent of the unre¬ 
formed British criminal law of the eighteenth 
century, attempted to secure property against 
arson and theft. Vagrancy and apprenticeship 
laws assured the planter of a supply of labor, 
while a special system of courts for the trial of 
cases in which colored persons were parties 
gave the freedmen the protection of law. “The 
high-minded, virtuous, intelligent, patriotic 
Southerner” had made certain that a lost war 
would not subvert his society. The South 
Carolina code was duplicated in the other 
Southern states. Johnson’s program of concili¬ 
ation and the violation of the civil rights of 
Negroes unleashed the bitter attack of the Rad¬ 
icals on the defeated South. Congressional Re¬ 
construction now followed. 

The selection reprinted here is from H. Mel¬ 
ville Myers, comp., Stay Law and . . . Freed - 
men’s Code (Charleston, 1866). 


The South Carolina TreedmerHs Code 


Editor’s Preface 

. . . Scarcely had the proclamation announced 
that hostilities were over, while the spirit of peace 
seemed still sorrowfully brooding over a war- 
stricken land, when South Carolina, amid the 
desolation and the ruins of her Capitol, assembled 
in Convention, which was composed of the states¬ 
men, and eminent civilians the wisdom of the 
State. The members of this venerable assembly, 
with that degree of facility for accommodating 
themselves to circumstances, so peculiar to the 
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American mind, faithfully yielding to the impress 
of so sudden emancipation, after calm and mature 
deliberation, amended the State Constitution, in m 
reference to slavery, thereby abolishing the insti¬ 
tution, and in solemn council resolved upon the 
appointment of a commission, to prepare and sub¬ 
mit a Code of Laws, which would be applicable 
to all classes of freedmen, in consequence of this 
material alteration and change in the organic and 
fundamental laws of the State. The code thus sub¬ 
mitted to the General Assembly embraced 1st: A 
Bill preliminary to the legislation induced by the 
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emancipation of slaves. 2d. A Bill to establish and 
regulate the domestic relations of persons of color, 
and to amend the law in relation to paupers, 
vagrancy and bastardy. 3d. A Bill to establish 
District Courts, and 4th, A Bill to amend the 
Criminal Law. This Code was approved, adopted 
and ratified by the General Assembly, with im¬ 
material alterations and amendments, on the 20th 
day of December, 1865, which rendered inap¬ 
plicable to persons of color, all statutes and regu¬ 
lations concerning slaves, and it was declared by 
special enactment, (Prelim. Act, Sec iv), that 
“although such persons are not entitled to social 
or political equality with white persons, they shall 
have the right to acquire, own and dispose of 
property: to make contracts: to enjoy the fruits 
of their labor: to sue and be sued: and to receive 
protection under the laws in their persons and 
property.” 

To the political philosopher, the practical states¬ 
man, even to the candid and reflecting mind, in 
the light of truth, reason and nature, with a proper 
conception-of the principles of Government, hu¬ 
man or divine, in view of all the civil jurispru¬ 
dence and sound legislation of the past, these 
enactments embodying, the positive law , which 
thus establishes the political and civil status of the 
freedmen within this legislative jurisdiction, are 
surely based upon deep principles of wisdom, 
justice and sound policy. Guided by the principles 
which flow through the political history of all 
governments, and properly influenced by the ever 
recurring experience of all ages—the irresistible 
conviction appears: that of all people the most 
incapable and unworthy of self-government, the 
most dependent and helpless that could be selected 
to perform any of the duties, or fulfil any of the 
essential qualifications pertaining to electors, must 
be the suddenly enfranchised freedmen of the 
South. No people are more ignorant of the neces¬ 
sary functions of a representative form of gov¬ 
ernment, none morally or intellectually more in¬ 
capable of appreciating or realizing the grand ful¬ 
filments of so high a mission. Never, as a race, 
were they recognized as citizens, or as the liberi 
homines of the English Magna Charta. Never 
were they recognized as the liberi homines pares 
curiee legales homines in the documents of the 
middle ages, nor were they ever recognized as the 
liberi et equi cives in the Declaration of American 
Independence, which resulted in the formation of 
a Federal Constitution and a General Govern¬ 
ment, solely and exclusively organized to rule 
over, protest and regulate the venerable organ¬ 
izers of this system of constitutional government, 
and all citizens comprehended within its jurisdic¬ 
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tion, who, as free born white American citizens, 
ever enjoyed the right of elective franchise before 
this government had been derived from them as 
part and parcel of its political machinery. While 
the negro race, by common and universal consent 
was then and has ever been excluded, as a separate 
class, from all civilized governments and the fam¬ 
ily of nations, and was then only recognized as a 
distinct race, doomed by a mysterious and Divine 
ordination to perpetual bondage, possessing no 
civil or political rights whatever. The status civi- 
tatis, therefore, of all freedmen in this State can 
only be properly and constitutionally recognized 
as the condition of free negroes or colored persons 
manumitted, and they can only naturally and 
properly assume that social and political status in 
civil society in South Carolina which the Legis¬ 
lature has hitherto recognized, when the govern¬ 
ment extends its regulating and controlling pro¬ 
tection over all other free negroes and persons of 
color within the legislative jurisdiction of the 
State: consequently they have ample and full pro¬ 
tection secured to them. They are placed equal 
before the law in the possession and enjoyment of 
all their rights of person —of liberty and of prop¬ 
erty. To institute, therefore, between the Anglo 
Saxon, the high-minded, virtuous, intelligent, patri¬ 
otic Southerner and the freedman, a social or 
political approximation more intimate—to mingle 
the social or political existence of the two classes 
more closely, would surely be one of the highest 
exhibitions of treason to the race. These two great 
classes, then, are distinctly marked by the impress 
of nature. They are races separate and distinct: 
the one the highest and noblest type of humanity, 
the other the lowest and most degraded. Fully 
recognizing these deeply marked distinctions of 
nature, ever mindful of the former relations and 
the fearful antagonism which might be eventually 
exhibited between these two races, the General 
Assembly, in instituting the Freedmen’s Code, 
have governed their counsels by wisdom, their 
measures by moderation, and their principles by 
justice. “In so date civili, aut lex aut vis valet” 
And as the just conceptions of this Code, which 
has been so recently induced by the change in 
some of the fundamental principles in the State 
Constitution in reference to the freedmen, that the 
State may again be restored to her constitutional 
relations to the Federal Government, are so highly 
essential to the proper appreciation of their civil 
rights and correlative duties involved, with equal 
correctness may it be assumed that, in view of 
the speedy promulgation of this Code, its wise, 
humane and just administration, there will be il- 
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lustrated most conspicuously the wisdom, har¬ 
mony and justness of this law. 

But there is a class of Republicans, who, in their 
willful career of extreme hostility, are contem¬ 
plating the complete reversion and change of all 
the actions of both State and Federal Govern¬ 
ments, at least so far as they do not conform to 
their principles of natural right, as deduced from 
natural reason, who distinctly and boldly affirm 
that all men, irrespective of color, creed or caste, 
are created with equal, inherent natural and in¬ 
alienable rights, and thus only recognizing these 
State governments and laws, institutions and con¬ 
stitutions, simply as mere external structures, with 
no time-honored principles and long recognized 
and well established precedents, around which 
cluster so many grand, imposing and sacred max¬ 
ims of the Common Law, which have hitherto 
rendered them the durable basis of all our social 
and political existence. This ultra element of Re¬ 
publicanism has long since vitiated and corroded 
their Northern Literature; pervaded their civil 
jurisprudence, rendered impure their grand sys¬ 
tem of Theology; shed its Utopian influence 
through all their local legislations; and now has 
become so augmented that it has most effectually 
established the creed of a political party which 
commands so overwhelming a majority in both 
branches of the Federal Congress. This majority 
do contend that all men embraced within the 
States which constitute the Federal Union, re¬ 
gardless of class or color, should be governed by 
certain fixed, inflexible, invariable rules deduced 
from natural reason; that this Government which 
is adapted and applicable only to a race of virtu¬ 
ous, intelligent and patriotic white citizens, should 
be indiscriminately administered in States consist¬ 
ing of two distinct races, opposite in color, differ¬ 
ing as widely in character, moral and mental 
habits, as are the opposing “characteristics of bar¬ 
barism and civilization.” Animated by this great 
controlling law of their^ nature, by the superior 
instinct of natural freedom, and by looking within 
they have there revealed to them the eternal right 
of their instinctive consciousness, and the higher 
law of universal liberty and negro equality. And 
therefore it is that they demand as a necessary and 
indispensable prerequisite to the restoration of the 
Union of the Southern States to their civil and 
political power, that the civil and political status 
of the freedmen shall, so far as legislation can ac¬ 
complish it be perfect equality, culminating with 
the right of electrive franchise, and as a further 
punishment, the humiliation and utter degradation 
of the South, they would accordingly seek to in¬ 


troduce the freemen with all their foulness, 
with all their prosaic and characteristic vulgar¬ 
ities, domesticated and disciplined with all their 
evil associations, into our charmed domestic cir¬ 
cles of genuine refinement and social * equality. 1 
To the former master, to all conservative men and 
patriots North and South, they virtually say, 
“Why is it you take so much upon yourselves, see¬ 
ing that these freedmen, formerly slaves, are now 
by the law of Nature created your equal? By their 
natural and inalienable rights, and by the unalter¬ 
able act of emancipation, they are now as free as 
yourselves, and must be thereby entitled to all 
your social and political life; they are therefore 
not to be thus excluded, by your State legislations 
and conventions from the high positions of wealth 
and honor, they are not thus to be excluded from 
the halls of Legislation, and the stately palaces of 
the Nation. Why is it, then, you continue to lift 
yourselves so high above the negro? Verily, we 
will not, by our recent Constitutional amend¬ 
ments, our continued and further Congressional 
Legislation, submit to this superior white elevation 
above the freedmen.” 

Such are some of the leading characteristics of 
this Republican party, now in the Federal Con¬ 
gress, as derived from the legitimate exponents of 
their political faith extreme and sectional policy, 
and these are some of the natural sequences, when 
they announce that there exists, in view of our 
legislative enactments, an Impending Crisis—the 
Irrepressible Conflict within the Social Systems of 
the South, which shall continually and steadily 
progress and be developed until there is perfect 
equality among all classes, or the one or the other 
race must be exterminated. For under the Federal 
Constitution, which was formed “to establish jus¬ 
tice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare of 
all the States, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and posterity,” we now behold, in the 
National Councils, this Sectional and Radical Ma¬ 
jority, though sworn to support that Constitution, 
gradually assuming possession of the General 
Government, seeking to entrench itself in all of 
the departments, exerting all its official and per¬ 
sonal influence to defeat the grand objects for 
which it was established, clothing itself with all 
the political power, disregarding all the imposing 
barriers of the Constitution, the solemn forms of 
Law, the high and sacred obligations of humanity, 
the acknowledged co-equal sovereignty of all 

1 The Hon. J. R. Giddings, with some degree of 
pride, boasted in Congress that on one occasion he had 
the pleasure of dining with nine negro gentlemen at 
his own table. 
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States embraced within the Federal Compact, 
most effectually arraying section against section 
and class against class, and seeking to fill the land 
again with all the horrors of a second internecine 
conflict, and endless civil contest. In a word, the 
party having now constituted itself the Federal 
Government, the present political issues, the 
necessary consequence of this fearful antagonism, 
appear to be a conflict between the Radical Major¬ 
ity in Congress and the Executive power as to 
whether there shall be established between the 
two sections of the country, perpetual peace and 
concord, or endless agitation and sectional dis¬ 
cord. Whether there shall continue to be an 
Union of perfect equality of all the States, or a 
disunion of the Southern States. Whether all the 
States shall continue to exist in all their original 
and constitutional sovereignty, or a portion of 
them utterly subjugated and destroyed. Whether 
there shall continue a constitution in all its su¬ 
preme and native integrity, or an absolute and 
endless anarchism. Whether there shall exist civil 
liberty as ordered by Constitutional laws, or lib¬ 
erty as disordered by a numerical and sectional 
Radicalism. Whether this Government shall con¬ 
tinue a Democratic Republic, or a purely Radical 
and Sectional Stratocracy!! 

And the virtuous, intelligent and patriotic 
American people, are now beginning more fully 
to realize in Andrew Johnson, by his bold, manly 
and heroic defence of the Constitution, and of 
the right of each State guaranteed under the Un¬ 
ion, as a Federal Executive, whose stern self- 
abnegation, lofty patriotism, and the wise policy 
which he has maturely organized for the com¬ 
plete restoration of all the States, elevated above 
mere party feelings and sectional strife, he exhibits 
a moral spectacle as sublime and magnanimous 
as the world has ever before witnessed . 2 Thus far 
there have been revealed a reach of thought, ma¬ 
turity of judgment, in the eventful and mag- 

2 The Hon. J. D. Baldwin, Congressman from Massa¬ 
chusetts, of the Sumner-Stevens politics, in giving a 
description of the President, thus concedes his power 
and ability: 

“Mr. Johnson is a man of stalwart mould. Just above 
middle stature, he is so broad-shouldered, firm-set and 
deep-chested, as almost to seem below it. He has a 
large head. It is a compact home for his fiery will and 
brain. His face is marked, strong oval outline, powerful 
under-jaw; well-defined but rather sharp chin; a wide, 
straight mouth; full, flexible lips; skin, coarse in texture, 
but firm; complexion, swarthy; hair, coarse, black, 
streaked with grey; a nose small at the root, but full 
and large at the nostrils, which expand and lift as he 
speaks; broad, roomy forehead; beetling, bushy eye¬ 
brows, beneath which are a pair of the coldest hazel- 
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nanimous administration of this wise and patriotic 
statesman, encircling in his range “the whole 
Government, a restored Union, a thoroughly re¬ 
constructed and united Country,” which, if ef¬ 
fectually consummated, will be fully able to 
evolve and most speedily accomplish results the 
grandest and most sublime. The Radicals in Con¬ 
gress having indignantly passed over the sanctity 
of the Constitution, when the brave and generous 
South, ever chivalrous and great, had finally termi¬ 
nated her terrible and deadly conflicts on the field, 
and had faithfully acceded to all the require¬ 
ments stipulated by the General Government, 
they still seek the further humiliation and utter 
degradation of the South, by the enforcement of 
—without discrimination, what is designated as 
the civil rights of the negro, which being ampli¬ 
fied and expanded, is the right to vote in all elec¬ 
tions,—the right to testify in all courts of justice, 
—the right to set upon all juries,—the right to 
intermarry with all white persons. It is the natural 
right extended to the negro to exercise all those 
functions which would inevitably lead to the com¬ 
plete subversion of the laws of the States, and the 
continued foisting of the military law upon the 
people of the South to an indefinite and unlimited 
period. But the Federal Executive amid this rage 
of faction, this storm of passion for the natural, 
equal rights of all men, like Neptune of old rising 
above the billows and clouds of this dangeTOUs 
sea of political metaphysics , embraces within his 
mental vision the true policy, the wise administra¬ 
tion, the ever increasing grandeur and ultimate 
destiny of the Republic; recognizes only ^that 
Union which he has been taught to revere,—“that 
Union contemplated by the Constitution—an un¬ 
grey eyes I ever saw in a human head; these are the 
outlines of Andrew Johnson. 

For the first time I stood near and looked closely on 
the man. In the course of an eventful life, I have seen 
many men of wilful power and force, but never be¬ 
fore have I looked on one so thoroughly embodying 
the evil spirit of revolution. It will not do to under¬ 
rate Mr. Johnson. He is terribly in earnest, and, 
withal, most vindictively cool. A thoroughly-paced 
demagogue, his inconsequential logic, his egotism, his 
repetitions, his thorough belief in himself, and his pop¬ 
ularity, are all elements of strength, when he faces 
such assemblages as were arrayed about him on the nd 
February last. Andrew Johnson is an able man how 
able I never realized till yesterday. All results are in¬ 
volved in his policy. Had he a Cabinet as able and as 
desperate, the dire results which the near future 
would bring, could hardly be named now. We stand 
on the verge of a fierce strife, to meet which the coum 
try should gather its strength and gird up its loins. 
This man is no weak Buchanan, and he means to crush 
Congress or be crushed ” 
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ion of communities having equal rights—an union 
regulated and governed by the principles of the 
Constitution—an union of sovereign and co¬ 
ordinate States, entitled to regulate their domestic 
affairs in their own way, which States, under the 
Federal compact, are inexorably bound to fulfill 
all their obligations to each other with scrupulous 
fidelity,” dignity and honor. 

An Act to Establish and Regulate the Domes¬ 
tic Relations of Persons of Color, and to 

Amend the Law in Relation to Paupers and 

Vagrancy 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, now met and sitting in General As¬ 
sembly, and by the authority of the same, as fol¬ 
lows: 

husband and wife 

L The relation of husband and wife amongst 
persons of color is established. 

II. Those who now live as such, are declared to 
be husband and wife. 

III. In case of one man having two or more 
reputed wives, or one woman two or more re¬ 
puted husbands, the man shall, by the first of 
April next, select one of his reputed wives, or the 
woman one of her reputed husbands, and the cere¬ 
mony of marriage, between this man or woman, 
and the person so selected, shall be performed. 

IV. Every colored child, heretofore born, is de¬ 
clared to be the legitimate child of his mother, 
and also of his colored father, if he is acknowledged 
by such a father. . . . 

VIII. One who is a pauper, or a charge to the 
public, shall not be competent to contract mar¬ 
riage. Marriage between a white person and a per¬ 
son of color, shall be illegal and void. 

IX. The marriage of an apprentice shall not, 
without the consent of the master, be lawful. 

X. A husband shall not, for any cause, abandon 
or turn away his wife, nor a wife her husband. 
Either of them that abandons or turns away the 
other, may be prosecuted for a misdemeanor; and 
upon conviction thereof, before a District Judge, 
may be punished by fine and corporal punishment, 
duly apportioned to the circumstances of aggrava¬ 
tion or mitigation. A husband not disabled, who 
has been thus convicted of having abandoned or 
turned away his wife, or who has been shown to fail 
in maintaining his wife and children, may be bound 
to service by the District Judge from year to year, 
and so much of the profits of his labor, as may be 
requisite, be applied to the maintenance of his 
wife and children; the distribution between them 
being made according to their respective merits 


and necessities. Injike manner, a wife not disabled, 
who has been thus convicted, may be bound, and 
the proceeds of her labor applied to the main¬ 
tenance of her children. In either case, any surplus 
profit shall go to the person bound. At the end 
of any year for which he was bound, the husband 
shall have the right to return to, or receive back, 
his wife, and thereupon shall be discharged upon 
condition of his afterwards maintaining his wife 
and children. A like right a wife shall have, at 
the end of a year for which she was bound, on 
condition of her making future exertions to main¬ 
tain her family. . . . 

master and apprentice 

XV. A child over the age of two years, born 
of a colored parent, may be bound by the father, 
if he be living in the District, or in case of his 
death or absence from the District, by the mother, 
as an apprentice, to any respectable white or 
colored person, who is competent to make a con¬ 
tract—a male until he shall attain the age of 
twenty-one years and a female until she shall at¬ 
tain the age of eighteen years. 

XVI. Illegitimate children, within the ages 
above specified, may be bound by the mother. 

XVII. Colored children, between the ages men¬ 
tioned, who have neither father nor mother living 
in the District in which they are found, or whose 
parents are paupers, or unable to afiFord to them 
maintenance, or whose parents are not teaching 
them habits of industry and honesty, or are per¬ 
sons of notoriously bad character, or are vagrants, 
or have been, either of them convicted of an in¬ 
famous ofiFense, may be bound as apprentices by 
the District Judge, or one of the Magistrates for 
the aforesaid term. 

XVIII. Males of the age of twelve years, and 
females, of the age of ten years, shall sign the in¬ 
denture* of apprenticeship and be bound thereby. 

XIX. When the apprentice is under these ages, 
and in all cases of compulsory apprenticeship, 
where the infant refuses assent, his signature shall 
not be necessary to the validity of the apprentice¬ 
ship. The master’s obligation of apprenticeship in 
all cases of compulsory apprenticeship, and cases 
where the father or mother does not bind a child, 
shall be executed in the presence of the District 
Judge, or one of the Magistrates, certified by him, 
and filed in the office of the Clerk of the District 
Cpurt. . . . 

XXII; The master or mistress shall teach the ap¬ 
prentice the business of husbandry, or some other 
useful trade or business, which shall be specified 
in the instrument of apprenticeship; shall furnish 
him wholesome food and suitable clothing; teach 
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him habits of industry, honesty and morality; 
govern and treat him with humanity; and if there 
be a school within a convenient distance, in which 
colored children are taught, shall send him to 
school at least six weeks in every year of his ap¬ 
prenticeship, after he shall be of the age of ten 
years: Provided , That the teacher of such school 
?hall have the license of the District Judge to 
establish the same. 

XXIII. The master shall have authority to in¬ 
flict moderate chastisement and impose reasonable 
restraint upon his apprentice, and to recapture 
him if he depart from his service. 

XXIV. The master shall receive to his own use 
the profits of the labor of his apprentice. The re¬ 
lation of master and apprentice shall be dissolved 
by the death of the master, except where the ap¬ 
prentice is engaged in husbandry, and may be dis¬ 
solved by the District Judge, when both parties 
consent, or it shall appear to be seriously detri¬ 
mental to either party. In the excepted case it 
shall terminate at the end of the year in which 
the master died. . . . 

XXX. At the expiration of his term of service, 
the apprentice shall have the right to recover 
from his master a sum not exceeding sixty dol¬ 
lars. . . . 

CONTRACTS FOR SERVICE 

XXXV. All persons of color who make con¬ 
tracts for service or labor, shall be known as 
servants, and those with whom they contract shall 
be known as masters. 

XXXVI. Contracts between masters and serv¬ 
ants, for one month or more, shall be in writing, 
be attested by one white witness, and be approved 
by the Judge of the District Court, or by a Magis¬ 
trate. 

XXXVII. The period of service shall be ex¬ 
pressed in the contract; but if it be not expressed, 
it shall be until the twenty-fifth day of December, 
next after the commencement of the service. 

XXXVIII. If the rate of wages be not stipulated 
by the parties to the contract, it shall be fixed by 
the District Judge or a Magistrate, on application 
by one of the parties, and notice to the other. 

XXXIX. A person of color, who has no parent 
living in the district, and is ten years of age, and 
is not an apprentice, may make a valid contract 
for labor or service for one year or less. 

XL. Contracts between masters and servants 
may be set aside for fraud or unfairness, notwith¬ 
standing they have been approved. 

XLI. Written contracts between masters and 
servants, shall be presented for approval within 
twenty days after their execution. 
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XLII. Contracts for one month or more shall 
not be binding on the servant, unless they are in 
writing and have been presented for approval 
within the time aforesaid. 

XLIII. For any neglect of the duty to make a 
contract as herein directed, or the evasion of that 
duty by the repeated employment of the same 
persons for periods less than one month, the party 
offending shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
be liable on conviction to pay a sum not exceed¬ 
ing fifty dollars, and not less than five dollars, for 
each person so employed. No written contract 
shall be required, when the servant voluntarily 
receives no remuneration, except food and cloth¬ 
ing. 

XLIV. For the approval of contracts, the fol¬ 
lowing sums, to be called aids, shall be paid to 
the District Judge, or the-Magistrate, as the case 
may be, in cash, when the contract is approved, 
provided no aid shall be paid for any servant 
under twelve years of age: 

For a contract for one month or less, for 


each servant, .. $0 25 

For a contract not exceeding three 
months and more than one month, 

for each servant, . 0 50 

For a contract not exceeding six months 
and more than three months, for each 

servant, .• * 0 75 

For a contract for one year, or any time 
more than six months, for each serv- 


dUl, . ' ~ 

For a contract for more than one year, 
for each year or part of a year, over 

one year, for each servant,. 1 00 

One-half of which aids shall be paid by the master, 
and one-half by the servant. 

REGULATIONS OF LABOR ON FARMS 

XLV. On farms or in out-door service, the 
hours of labor, except on Sunday, shall be from 
sun-rise to sun-set, with a reasonable interval for 
breakfast and dinner. Servants shall rise at the 
dawn in the morning, feed, water and care for the 
animals on the farm, do the usual and needful 
work about the premises, prepare their meals for 
the day, if required by the master, and begin the 
farm work or other work by sun-rise. The servant 
shall be careful of all the animals and property of 
his master, and especially of the animals and in¬ 
struments used by him, shall protect the same 
from injury by other persons, and shall be an¬ 
swerable for all property lost, destroyed or in¬ 
jured by his negligence, dishonesty or bad faith. 

XLVI. All lost time, not caused by the act of 
the master, and all losses occasioned by neglect of 
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the duties hereinbefore prescribed, may be de¬ 
ducted from the wages of the servant; and food, 
nursing and other necessaries for the servant, 
while he is absent from work on account of sick¬ 
ness or other cause,,may also be deducted from 
his wages. Servants shall be quiet and orderly m 
their quarters, at,their work and on the premises; 
shall extinguish their lights and fires, ana retire 
to rest at seasonable hours. Work at night, and 
out-door work in inclement weather, shall not be 
exacted unless in case of necessity. Servants sh,all 
not be kept at home on Sunday, unless to take care 
of the premises, or animals .thereupon, or for work 
of daily necessity, or on unusual occasions; and in 
such cases only so many shall be kept at home as 
are necessary "for these purposes. Sunday work 
shall be done by the servants in turn, except 
in cases of sickness or other disability, when it 
may be assigned to them out of their regular term. 
Absentees on Sunday shall return to their homes 
by sun-set. 

XLVII. The master may give to a servant a 
task at work about the business of the farm which 
shall be reasonable. If the servant complain of the 
task, the District Judge, or a Magistrate, shall have 
power to reduce or increase it. Failure to do a 
task shall be deemed evidence of indolence, but 
a single failure shall not be conclusive. When a 
servant is entering into a contract, he may be 
required to rate himself as a full hand, three- 
fourths, half, or one-fourth hand, and according 
to this rate inserted in the contract, shall be the 
task, and of course the wages. 

XLVIII. Visitors or other persons shall not be 
invited, or allowed by the servant, to come or 
remain upon the premises of the master, without 
his express permission. 

XLIX. Servants shall not be absent from the 
premises without the permission of the master. 

RIGHTS OF MASTER AS BETWEEN HIMSELF 
AND HIS SERVANT 

L. When the servant shall depart from the serv¬ 
ice of the master without good cause, he shall 
forfeit the wages due to him. The servant shall 
obey all lawful orders of the master or his agent, 
and shall be honest, truthful, sober, civil, and 
diligent in his business. The master may moder¬ 
ately correct servants who have made contracts, 
and are under eighteen years of age. He shall not 
be liable to pay for any additional or extraor¬ 
dinary services or labor of his servant, the same 
being necessary, unless by his express agreement. 

CAUSES OF DISCHARGE OF A SERVANT 

LI. The master may discharge his servant for 


wilful disobedience of the lawful order of himself 
or his agent; habitual negligence or indolence in 
business; drunkenness, moral or legal misconduct; 
want of respect and civility to himself, his family, 
guests or agents; or for prolonged absence from 
the premises, or absence on two or more occasions 
without permission. 

LII. For any acts or things herein declared to 
be causes for the discharge of a servant, or for any 
breach of contract or duty by him, instead of dis¬ 
charging the servant, the master may complain to 
the District Judge, or one of the Magistrates, who 
shall have power, on being satisfied of the mis¬ 
conduct complained of, to inflict, or cause to be 
inflicted, on the servant suitable corporal punish¬ 
ment, or impose upon him such pecuniary fine as 
may be thought fit, and immediately to remand 
him to his work; which fine shall be deducted 
from his wages, if not otherwise paid. 

LIII. If a master has made a valid contract with 
a servant, the District Judge or a Magistrate may 
compel such servant to observe his contract, by 
ordering infliction of the punishment, or impo¬ 
sition or the fine herein before authorized. . . . 

RIGHTS OF SERVANT AS BETWEEN HIMSELF 
AND MASTER 

LXI. The servant may depart from the master’s 
service for an insufficient supply of wholesome 
food; for an unauthorized battery upon his own 

person, or one of his family, not committed in 
defence of the person, family, guests or agents of 
the master, nor to prevent a crime or aggravated 
misdemeanor; invasion by the master of the con¬ 
jugal rights of the servant; or his failure to pay 
wages when due; and may recover wages due for 
services rendered to the time of his departure. 

LXII. The contract for service shall not be 
terminated by the death of rhe master, without the 
assent of the servant. Wages due ro white laborers 
and to white and colored servants, shall rank as 
rent does in case of the insufficiency of the mas¬ 
ter’s property, to pay all debts and demands 
againsr him, but not more than one year’s wages 
shall he so preferred. When wrongfully dis¬ 
charged from service, the servant may recover 
wages for rhe whole period of service according 
to the contract. If his wages have not been paid 
to the day of his discharge, he may regard his con¬ 
tract rescinded by the discharge, and recover 
wages up to that time. 

LX 111 . The master shall receive into his em¬ 
ployment the servant with whom he has made a 
contract, but any of the causes which may justify 
him in discharging a servant, shall justify him in 
refusing ro receive him. 
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LXIV. The master shall, upon the discharge, or 
at the expiration of his term of service, furnish the 
servant with a certificate of discharge, and at the 
request of the servant, give him a certificate of 
character. 

MUTUAL RIGHTS OF MASTER AND SERVANT 

LXV. Whenever a master discharges a servant, 
the servant may make immediate domplaint to a 
District Judge, or Magistrate, and whenever a 
servant departs from his master’s service, the mas¬ 
ter may make like complaint. In either case, the 
District Judge or Magistrate, shall, by summons 
or warrant, have the parties brought before him, 
hear them and their witnesses, and decide as to the 
sufficiency of the cause of his discharge or de¬ 
parture. This decision shall not affect or prejudice 
any further action on either side, but it may avail 
to restore the relation of master and servant be¬ 
tween the parties, if that be ordered. If the serv¬ 
ant be decided to have been unlawfully dis¬ 
charged, and should desire to return to service 
under his contract, the master shall be compelled 
to receive him, under the penalty of twenty dol¬ 
lars, in case of his refusal. If the master desire the 
return of a servant, who has been decided to have 
departed without sufficient cause, the servant may 
be compelled, by fine and corporal punishment, 
to return to the service of the master, and perform 
his duties under the contract. . . . 

MECHANICS, ARTISANS AND SHOP-KEEPERS 

LXXII. No person of color shall pursue or prac¬ 
tice the art, trade or business of an artisan, me¬ 
chanic or shop-keeper, or any other trade, em¬ 
ployment or business (besides that of husbandry, 
or that of a servant under a contract for services 
or labor) on his own account and for his own 
benefit, or in partnership with a white person, or 
as agent or servant of any person, until he shall 
have obtained a license therefor from the Judge of 
the District Court, which license shall be good for 
one year only. This license the Judge may grant 
upon petition of the applicant, and upon being 
satisfied of his skill and fitness, and of his good 
moral character, and upon payment, by the appli¬ 
cant, to the Clerk of the District Court of one 
hundred dollars, if a shop-keeper or pedlar, to be 
paid annually, and ten dollars if a mechanic ar¬ 
tisan, or to engage in any other trade, also to be 
paid annually: Provided, however, That upon 
complaint being made and proved to the District 
Judge of an abuse of such license, he shall revoke 
the same, and: Provided, also, That no person of 
color shall practice any mechanical art or trade, 
unless he shows that he has served an apprentice¬ 
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ship in such trade or art, or is now practicing 
such trade or art. 

LXXIII. For violation of the prohibition con¬ 
tained in the section next preceding the offender, 
upon conviction thereof before the Judge of the 
District Court, shall pay, for each offence, a fine 
of double the amount of such license, one-half 
whereof shall go to the informer, who shall be a 
competent witness. 

LXXIV. The sums paid to the Clerk for.these 
licenses shall be aids, and go into the District 
Court Fund; and the Clerk shall keep a record of 
all licenses issued under the order of the Judge of 
the District Court. 

EVICTION OF PERSONS OF COLOR 

LXXV. Where, upon any farm or lands there 
are now persons of color who were formerly the 
slaves of the owner, lessee or occupant of the said 
farm or lands, who may have been there on the 
tenth day of November, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-five, and have been on said lands for six 
months previous, and who are helpless, either 
from old age, infancy, disease or other cause; and 
who are unable of themselves, and have no parent 
or other relation able to maintain them, and to 
provide other homes or quarters, it shall not be 
lawful for the present, or any subsequent, owner, 
lessee or occupant, before the first day of January, 
in the year eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, to 
evict or drive from the houses which now are, or 
hereafter shall be lawfully occupied by such help¬ 
less persons of color, such helpless persons, or 
any of them, by rendering such houses uninhabit¬ 
able, or by any other means; and upon conviction 
of having done so, every such owner, lessee, oc¬ 
cupant, agent or other person shall be fined not 
exceeding fifty dollars, or less than five dollars, 
for each such person of color so evicted, and may 
be imprisoned, at the discretion of the Judge of 
the District Court, not exceeding one month. 

LXXVI. But the owner, lessee, or occupant of 
such farm or lands shall, nevertheless, have au¬ 
thority to preserve order and good conduct in 
the houses so occupied as aforesaid, and to prevent 
visitors and other persons from sojourning therein; 
and for insolence to himself or his family, for theft 
or trespass committed by such persons of color, or 
any one of them, upon the premises, or for viola¬ 
tions by them of his regulations for the preserva¬ 
tion of order and good conduct, the prevention of 
visitors and sojourners therein, the owner, lessee 
or occupant, may complain to the Judge of the 
District Court, or a Magistrate, who, upon find¬ 
ing the complaint well founded, may, according 
to the case, cause the immediate eviction of some 
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or all of such persons of color, and riieir removal 
from the premises. After the period aforesaid, 
they may be ejected, as is hereinafter provided 
in case of intruders. 

LXXVII. It shall be the duty of the Judge of 
the District Court, or any Magistrate, on com¬ 
plaint made to him that persons of color have in¬ 
truded into any house or upon any premises, as 
trespassers or otherwise, or that they unlawfully 
remain therein without permission of the owner, 
on ascertaining the complaint to be well founded, 
to cause such persons to be immediately removed 
therefrom, and in the case of the return of any 
such person without lawful permission, the party 
so offending may be subjected to such fine and 
corporal punishment as the Magistrate or District 
Judge may see proper to impose. 

LXXVIII. During the term of service, the house 
occupied by any servant is the master’s; and, on 
the expiration of the term of service, or the dis¬ 
charge of a servant, he shall no longer remain on 
the premises of the master; and it shall be the 
duty of the Judge of the District Court, or a 
Magistrate, on complaint of any person interested 
and due proof made, to cause such servant to be 
immediately removed from such premises. 

LXXIX. Leases of a house or land to a person 
of color shall be in writing. If there be no written 
lease, or the term of lease shall have expired, a 
person of color in possession shall be a tenant at 
will, and shall not be entitled to notice; and on 
complaint by any person interested to the Judge 
of the District Court, or a Magistrate, such per¬ 
sons of color shall be instantly ejected by order or 
warrant, unless he produce a written lease author¬ 
izing its possession, or prove that such writing 
existed and was lost. 

LXXX. In every case the costs of eviction may 
be exacted, by order or process, from the person 
evicted. 

PAUPERS 

LXXXI. When a person of color shall be un¬ 
able to earn his support, and is likely to become a 
charge to the public, the fathers and grand-fathers, 
mother and grand-mothers, child and grand-child, 
brother and sister of such person, shall, each ac¬ 
cording to his ability, contribute monthly, for the 
support of such poor relation, such sum as the 
District Judge, or one of the Magistrates, upon 
complaint to him, shall deem necessary and 
proper, and on failure to pay such sum, the same 
shall be collected by summary order or process. 

LXXXII. In each Judicial District, except the 
Judicial District of Charleston, in which there 
shall be one Board for the Election District of 


Charleston, and one for the Election District of 
Berkley, there shall be established a Board, to be 
known as the “Board of Relief of Indigent Per¬ 
sons of Color,” which shall consist of a Chairman 
and not less than three, nor more than seven other 
members, all of whom shall be Magistrates of the 
District, and be selected by the District Judge. 

LXXXIII. This Board shall meet at the Court 
House on the # Tuesday next after the first Mon¬ 
day in February and August in every year, and at 
other times and places, fixed by its own appoint¬ 
ment or the summons of its Chairman, and it may, 
at its pleasure, appoint sub-Boards, to be com¬ 
posed of such of its own members and other 
Magistrates of the District as it may select. . . . 

XCIII. The balance of the District Court fund 
which, as provided by the “Act to establish Dis¬ 
trict Courts,” shall, under the order of the District 
Judge, be paid to the chairman aforesaid, shall, 
under the order of the Board aforesaid, be distrib¬ 
uted to the Magistrates of precincts, and be by 
them disbursed for the relief of indigent persons 
of color, and other uses of the Board, as may be 
directed. The minutes of the Board shall show the 
sum assigned to each Magistrate, and the receipt 
of the Magistrate for every sum paid to him 
shall be taken by the chairman of the Board, and 
shall accompany the next report of the chairman 
to the Board, as well as be exhibited in support of 
the chairman’s quarterly report to the District 
Court in which such payment is set down. 

XCIV. On satisfactory information to the Dis¬ 
trict Judge, or a Magistrate, rhat a person of color 
has removed from another District, and is likely 
to become a charge to the District into which he 
has removed, the District Judge, or the Magistrate 
shall proceed against such a person as a vagrant, 
and, on conviction, he shall be punished as such; 
Provided, however, That persons of color who 
were removed by their former masters from other 
Districts, within the last five years, shall be al¬ 
lowed twelve months to return to the Districts 
from which they were removed; and those who 
have been separated from their families or rela¬ 
tives shall be allowed to return to them within 
twelve months. 


VAGRANCY AND IDLENESS 

XCV. These arc public grievances, and must be 
punished as crimes. 

XCVL All persons who have not some fixed and 
known place of abode, and some lawful and rep¬ 
utable employment; those who have not some 
visible and known means of a fair, honest and rep¬ 
utable livelihood; all common prostitutes; those 
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who are found wandering from place to place, 
vending, bartering, or peddling any articles or 
commodities, without a license from the District 
Judge, or other proper authorities; all common 
gamblers; persons who lead idle or disorderly 
lives, or keep or frequent disorderly or disrepu¬ 
table houses or places; those who, not having suf¬ 
ficient means of support, are able to work and do 
not work; those who, (whether or not they own 
lands, or are lessees or mechanics,) do not provide 
a reasonable and proper maintenance for them¬ 
selves and families; those who are engaged in 
representing publicly or privately, for fee or re¬ 
ward, without license, any tragedy, interlude, 
comedy f farce, play, or other similar entertain¬ 
ment, exhibition of the circus, sleight of hand, wax 
work or the like; those who for private gain, 
without license, give any concert or musical en¬ 
tertainment of any description; fortune tellers; 
sturdy beggars; common drunkards; those who 
hunt game of any description, or fish on the land 
of others, or frequent the premises, contrary to 
the will of the occupants; shall be deemed va¬ 
grants, and be liable to the punishment hereinafter 
provided. 

XCVI 1 . Upon information, or oath, of another, 

THE SOUTH CAROLINA 

Among the states that drafted new funda¬ 
mental laws under the proceedings outlined in 
the Reconstruction Acts, South Carolina is par¬ 
ticularly interesting because of the difference 
between the document of 1868 and the brief 
revision of her old basic law which was the 
Constitution of 1865. The latter had recog¬ 
nized the fact of emancipation; but it retained 
a property basis for the apportionment of rep¬ 
resentation so as to give the low country con¬ 
tinued control of the legislature. 

The Constitution of 1868, which was in cer¬ 
tain measure based on the liberal Ohio docu¬ 
ment, established universal suffrage, altered the 
geographic basis of representation in favor of 
the upper country and made numerous inno¬ 
vations in South Carolina institutions. Married 
women were granted control of their own 
property, for example; the judicial system was 
revised; and a System of free public schools 
was established. It will be observed that segre- 


or upon his own knowledge, the District Judge 
or a Magistrate shall issue a warrant for the arrest 
of any person of color known or believed to be 
a vagrant, within the meaning of this Act. The 
Magistrate may proceed to try, with the assistance 
of five freeholders, or call into his aid another 
Magistrate, and the two may proceed to try, with 
the assistance of three freeholders, as provided by 
the Act of 1787, concerning vagrants; or the 
Magistrate may commit the accused to be tried 
before the District Court. On conviction, the de¬ 
fendant shall be liable to imprisonment, and to 
hard labor, one or both, as shall be fixed by the 
verdict, not exceeding twelve months. 

XCVIII. The defendant, if sentenced to hard 
labor after conviction, may, by order of the Dis¬ 
trict Judge, or Magistrate, before whom he was 
convicted, be hired for such wages as can be ob¬ 
tained for his services, to any owner or lessee of a 
farm, for the term of labor to which he was sen¬ 
tenced, or be hired for the same labor on the 
streets, public roads, or public buildings. The per¬ 
son receiving such vagrant shall have all the rights 
and remedies for enforcing good conduct and 
diligence at labor that are herein provided in the 
case of master and servant. 

CONSTITUTION OF 1868 

gation in public educational institutions was 
specifically outlawed. 

The convention enacting this program not 
only excluded the state’s former leaders, who 
suffered under the system of federal disability, 
but most of its propertied interests as well. 
Many of the property-owning eligible voters 
refused to participate in the election to ratify 
the constitution; and neither they nor the dis¬ 
franchised Confederate partisans relished the 
idea of bearing the cost of an educational and 
eleemosynary program which would benefit 
their former slaves while it imposed new strains 
on an economy not yet recovered from a long 
war. 

The progressive purposes of the new consti¬ 
tution were defeated by the political exploita¬ 
tion of the Negro and—more important—by 
the growing indifference of the Federal gov¬ 
ernment to the processes of Reconstruction. 
The result was that in 1877 South Carolina 
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was “redeemed” and white supremacy under 
the Democratic party once more was reestab¬ 
lished. “Redemption” occurred iri the other 
Southern states as follows: Virginia, 1870; 
North Carolina, 1870; Georgia, 1871; Florida, 
1877; Alabama, 1874; Mississippi, 1876; Lou¬ 
isiana, 1877; Texas, 1874; Arkansas, 1874; Ten¬ 
nessee, 1869. 


In the election of 1876, all the Border states 
and all the former Confederate states (ex¬ 
cept South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana) 
voted for the Democratic candidate, Samuel J. 
Tilden. 

The South Carolina Constitution is reprinted 
from a pamphlet of that name published in 
Charleston in 1868. 


The South Carolina Constitution of 1868 


We, the People of the State of South Carolina, 
in Convention assembled, Grateful to Almighty 
God for this opportunity, deliberately and peace¬ 
ably of entering into an explicit and solemn com¬ 
pact with each other, and forming a new Consti¬ 
tution of civil government for ourselves and 
posterity, recognizing the necessity of the protec¬ 
tion of the people in all that pertains to their free¬ 
dom, safety and tranquility, and imploring the 
direction of the Great Legislator of the Universe, 
do agree upon, ordain and establish the following 

DECLARATION OF RIGHTS AND FORM OF GOVERNMENT 

AS THE CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

Article I: Declaration of Rights 

Section i. All men are born free and equal— 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are the rights of enjoying 
and defending their lives and liberties, of acquir¬ 
ing, possessing and protecting property, and of 
seeking and obtaining their safety and happiness. 

Section 2. Slavery shall never exist in this State; 
neither shall involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted. 

Section 3. All political power is vested in and 
derived from the people only; therefore they have 
the right, at all times, to modify their form of gov¬ 
ernment in such manner as they may deem ex¬ 
pedient, when the public good demands. 

Section 4. Every citizen of this State owes 
paramount allegiance to the Constitution and 
Government of the United States, and no law or 
ordinance of this State in contravention or sub¬ 
version thereof can have any binding force. 

Section 5. This State shall ever remain a mem¬ 
ber of the American Union, and all attempts, from 
whatever source, or upon whatever pretext, to 
dissolve the said Union, shall be resisted with the 
whole power of the State. 

Section 6 . The right of the people peaceably 


to assemble to consult for the common good, and 
to petition the Government, or any department 
thereof, shall never be abridged. 

Section 7. All persons may freely speak, write 
and publish their sentiments on any subject, being 
responsible for the abuse of that right; and no laws 
shall be enacted to restrain or abridge the liberty 
of speech or of the press. 

Section 8 . In prosecutions for the publication of 
papers investigating the official conduct of officers 
or men in public capacity, or when the matter 
published is proper for public information, the 
truth thereof may be given in evidence; and in 
all indictments for libel, the jury shall be the 
judges of the law and the facts. 

Section 9. No person shall be deprived of the 
right to worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience; Provided, That the liberty 
of conscience hereby declared shall not justify 
practices inconsistent with the peace and moral 
safety of society. 

Section 10. No form of religion shall be estab¬ 
lished by law; but it shall be the duty of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly to pass suitable laws to protect 
every religious denomination in the peaceable 
enjoyment of its own mode of worship. 

Section ii. The right of trial by jury shall re¬ 
main inviolate. 

Section 12. No person shall be disqualified as 
a witness, or be prevented from acquiring, hold¬ 
ing and transmitting property, or be hindered in 
acquiring education, or be liable to any other pun¬ 
ishment for any offence, oY be subjected in law 
to any other restraints or disqualifications in Re¬ 
gard to any personal rights than such as are laid 
upon others under like circumstances. 

Section 13. No person shall be held to answer 
for any crime or offence until the same is fully, 
fairly, plainly, substantially and formally de¬ 
scribed to him; or be compelled to accuse or 
furnish evidence against himself; and every person 
shall have a right to produce all proofs that may 
be favorable to him, to meet the wirnesses against 
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him face to face, to have a speedy and public trial 
by an impartial Jury, and to be fully heard in his 
defence by himself or by his counsel, or by both, 
as he may elect. 

Section 14. No person shall be arrested, im¬ 
prisoned, despoiled or dispossessed of his prop¬ 
erty, immunities or privileges, put out of the pro¬ 
tection of the law, exiled or deprived of his life, 
liberty, or estate, but by the judgment of his peers 
or the law of the land. And the General Assembly 
shall not enact any law that shall subject any per¬ 
son to punishment without trial by jury; nor shall 
he be punished but by virtue of a law already 
established, or promulgated prior to the offence, 
and legally applied. 

Section 15. All Courts shall be public, and 
every person, for any injury that he may receive 
in his lands, goods, person or reputation, shall 
have remedy by due course of law and justice ad¬ 
ministered without unnecessary delay. 

Section 16. All persons shall, before convic¬ 
tion, be bailable by sufficient sureties, except for 
capital offences, when the proof is evident or the 
presumption great; and excessive bail shall not, in 
any case, be required, nor corporal punishment 
inflicted. 

Section 17. The privilege of the writ of Habeas 
Corpus shall not be suspended, except when, in 
case of insurrection, rebellion or invasion, the 
public safety may require it. 

Section 18. No person, after having been once 
acquitted by a jury, shall again, for the same of¬ 
fence, be put in jeopardy of his life or liberty. 

Section 19. All offences less than felony, and 
in which the punishment does not exceed a fine 
of one hundred dollars, or imprisonment for 
thirty days, shall be tried summarily before a 
Justice of the Peace, or otherofficer authorized 
by law, on information under oath, without in¬ 
dictment or intervention of a Grand Jury, saving 
to the defendant the right of appeal; and no per¬ 
son shall be held to answer for any higher crime 
or offence unless on presentment of a Grand Jury, 
except in cases arising in the land and naval serv¬ 
ice, or in the militia when in actual service in time 
of war or public danger. 

Section 20. No person shall be imprisoned for 
debt, except in cases of fraud; and a reasonable 
amount of property, as a homestead, shall be ex¬ 
empted from seizure or sale for the payment of 
any debts or liabilities, except for the payment of 
such obligations as are provided for in this Con¬ 
stitution. 

Section 21. No bill of attainder, ex post facto 
law, nor any law impairing the obligation of con¬ 
tracts, shall ever be enacted; and no conviction 
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shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture of 
estate. 

Section 22. All persons have a right to be se¬ 
cure from unreasonable searches or seizures of 
their persons, houses, papers or possessions. All 
warrants shall be supported by oath or affirmation, 
and the order of the warrant to a civil officer to 
make search or seizure in suspected places, or to 
arrest one or more suspected persons, or to seize 
their property, shall be accompanied with a spe¬ 
cial designation of the persons or objects of 
search, arrest or seizure; and no warrant shall be 
issued but in the cases and with the formalities 
prescribed by the laws. 

Section 23. Private property shall not be taken 
or applied for public use, or for the use of cor¬ 
porations, or for private use, without the consent 
of the owner or a just compensation being made 
therefore; Provided, however, That laws may be 
made securing to persons or corporations the right 
of way over the lands of either persons or cor¬ 
porations, and, for works of internal improve¬ 
ment, the right to establish depots, stations, turn¬ 
outs, etc.; but a just compensation, shall, in all 
cases, be first made to the owner. 

Section 24. The power of suspending the laws, 
or the execution of the laws, shall never be exer¬ 
cised but by the General Assembly, or by author¬ 
ity derived therefrom; to be exercised in such 
particular cases only as the General Assembly 
shall expressly provide for. 

Section 25. No person 1 shall, in any case, be 
subject to martial law, or to any pains or penalties 
by virtue of that law, except those employed in 
the army or navy of the United States, and ex¬ 
cept the militia in actual service, but by author¬ 
ity of the General Assembly. 

Section 26. In the government of this Common¬ 
wealth, the Legislative, Executive and Judicial 
powers of the Government shall be forever sepa¬ 
rate and distinct from each other, and no per¬ 
son or persons exercising the functions of one of 
said departments shall assume or discharge the 
duties of any other. 

Section 27. The General Assembly ought fre¬ 
quently to assemble for the redress of grievances 
and for making new laws as the common good 
may require. 

Section 28. The people have a right to keep 
and bear arms for the common defence. .As in 
times of peace, armies are dangerous to liberty, 
they ought not to be maintained without the con¬ 
sent of the General Assembly. The military 
power ought always to be held in an exact sub¬ 
ordination to the civil authority and be governed 
by it. 
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Section 29. In time of peace no soldier shall be 
quartered in any house without the consent of the 
owner; and, in time of war, such quarters shall 
not be made but in a manner prescribed by law. 

Section 30. No person who conscientiously 
scruples to bear arms shall be compelled so to do, 
but he shall pay an equivalent for personal serv¬ 
ice. 

Section 31. All elections shall be free and open, 
and every inhabitant of this Commonwealth pos¬ 
sessing the qualifications provided for in this Con¬ 
stitution, shall have an equal right to elect officers 
and be elected to fill public office. 

Section 32. No property qualification shall be 
necessary for an election to or the holding of any 
office, and no office shall be created, the appoint¬ 
ment to which shall be for a longer time than good 
behavior. After the adoption of this Constitution, 
any person who shall fight a duel, or send or ac¬ 
cept a challenge for that purpose, or be an aider 
or abetter in fighting a duel, shall be deprived of 
holding any office of honor or trust in this State, 
and shall be otherwise punished as the law shall 
prescribe. 

Section 33."The right of suffrage shall be pro¬ 
tected by laws regulating elections, and prohibit¬ 
ing, under adequate penalties, all undue influences 
from power, bribery, tumult or improper con¬ 
duct. 

Section 34. Representation shall be apportioned 
according to population, and no person in this 
State shall be disfranchised or deprived of any 
of the rights or privileges now enjoyed except 
by the law of the land or the judgment of his 
peers. 

Section 35. Temporary absence from the State 
shall not forfeit a residence once obtained. 

Section 36. All property subject to taxation 
shall be taxed in proportion to its value. Each in¬ 
dividual of society has a right to be protected in 
the enjoyment of life, liberty and property ac¬ 
cording to standing laws. He should, therefore, 
contribute his share to the expense of his protec¬ 
tion and give his personal service when necessary. 

Section 37. No subsidy, charge, impost tax or 
duties shall be established, fixed, laid or levied, 
under any pretext whatsoever, without the con¬ 
sent of the people or their representatives law¬ 
fully assembled. 

Section 38. Excessive fines shall not be im¬ 
posed, nor cruel and unusual punishment inflicted, 
nor shall witnesses be unreasonably detained. 

Section 39. No title of nobility or hereditary 
emolument shall ever be granted in this State. Dis¬ 
tinction on account of race or color, in any case 
whatever, shall be prohibited, and all classes of 


citizens shall enjoy equally all common, public, 
legal and political privileges. 

Section 40. All navigable waters shall remain 
forever public highways, free to the citizens of the 
State and the United States, without tax, impost 
or toll imposed; and, no tax, toll, impost or wharf¬ 
age shall be imposed, demanded or received from 
the owner of any merchandise or commodity, 
for the use of the shores or any wharf erected on 
the shores, or in or over the waters of any navi¬ 
gable stream, unless the same be authorized by the 
General Assembly. 

Section 41. The enumeration of rights in this 
Constitution shall not be construed to impair or 
deny others retained by the people, and all powers 
not herein delegated remain with the people. . . . 

Article VIII: Right of Suffrage 

Section i. In all elections “by the people the 
electors shall vote by ballot. 

Section 2. Every male citizen of the United 
States, of the age of twenty-one years and up¬ 
wards, not laboring under the disabilities named in 
this Constitution, without distinction of race, 
color, or former condition, who shall be a resi¬ 
dent of this State at the time of the adoption of 
this Constitution, or who shall thereafter reside 
in this State one year, and in the County in which 
he offers to vote, sixty days next preceding any 
election, shall be entitled to vote for all officers 
that are now, or hereafter may be, elected by the 
people, and upon all questions submitted to the 
electors at any elections; Provided, That no per¬ 
son shall be allowed to vote or hold office who is 
now or hereafter may be disqualified therefor by 
the Constitution of the United States, until such 
disqualification shall be removed by the Congress 
of the United States; Provided further , That no 
person, while kept in any alms house or asylum, 
or of unsound mind, or confined in any public 
prison, shall be allowed to vote or hold office. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of the General 
Assembly to provide from time to time for the 
registration or all electors. 

Section 4. For the purpose of voting no person 
shall be deemed to have lost his residence by rea¬ 
son of absence while employed in the service of 
the United States, nor while engaged upon the 
waters of this Scare or the Unired "Stares, or of the 
high seas, nor while temporarily absent from the 
State. 

Section 5, No soldier, seaman or marine in the 
army or navy of the United States shall be deemed 
a resident of this State in consequence of having 
been stationed therein. 

Section 6 . Electors shall, in all cases, except 
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treason, felony or breach of the peace, be privi¬ 
leged from arrest and civil process during their 
attendance at elections, and in going to and re¬ 
turning from the same. 

Section 7. Every person entitled to vote at any 
election shall be eligible to any office which now 
is or hereafter shall be elective by the people in 
the County where he shall have resided sixty days 
previous to such election, except as otherwise pro¬ 
vided in this Constitution or the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. 

Section 8. The General Assembly shall never 
pass any law that will deprive any of the citizens 
of this State of the right of suffrage except for 
treason, murder, robbery, or duelling, whereof 
the persons shall have been duly tried and con¬ 
victed. 

Section 9. Presidential electors shall be elected 
by the people. 

Section 10. In all elections held by the people 
under this Constitution, the person or persons 
who shall receive the highest number of votes 
shall be declared elected. 

Section ii. The provision of this Constitution 
concerning the term of residence necessary to en¬ 
able persons to hold certain offices therein men¬ 
tioned, shall not be held to apply to officers chosen 
by the people at the first election, or by the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly at its first session. 

Section 12. No person shall be disfranchised 
for felony, or other crimes committed while such 
person was a slave. 

Article IX: Finance and Taxation 

Section i. The General Assembly shall pro¬ 
vide by law for a uniform and equal rate of assess¬ 
ment and taxation, and shall prescribe such regu¬ 
lations as shall secure a just valuation for taxation 
of all property, real, personal and possessory, ex¬ 
cept mines and mining claims, the proceeds of 
which alone shall be taxed; and also excepting 
such property as may be exempted by law for 
municipal, educational, literary, scientific, re¬ 
ligious or charitable purposes. 

Section 2. The General Assembly may provide 
annually for a poll tax not to exceed one dollar on 
each poll, which shall be applied exclusively to 
the public school fund. And no additional poll 
tax shall be levied by any municipal corpora¬ 
tion. 

Section 3. The General Assembly shall pro¬ 
vide for an annual tax sufficient to defray the esti¬ 
mated expenses of the State for each year; and 
whenever it shall happen that such ordinary ex¬ 
penses of the State for any year shall exceed the 
income of the State for such year, the General 


Assembly shall provide for levying a tax for the 
ensuing year sufficient, with other sources of in¬ 
come, to pay the deficiency of the preceding year, 
together with the estimated expenses of the en¬ 
suing year. 

Section 4. No tax shall be levied except in pur¬ 
suance of a law, which shall distinctly state the 
object of the same; to which object such tax shall 
be applied. 

Section 5. It shall be the duty of the General 
Assembly to enact laws for the exemption from 
taxation of all public schools, colleges, and insti¬ 
tutions of learning, all charitable institutions in 
the nature of asylums for the infirm,, deaf and 
dumb, blind, idiotic and indigent persons, all pub¬ 
lic libraries, churches and burying grounds; but 
property of associations and societies, although 
connected with charitable objects, shall not be ex¬ 
empt from State, County or Municipal taxation; 
Provided , That this exemption shall not extend 
beyond the buildings and premises actually oc¬ 
cupied by such schools, colleges, institutions of 
learning, asylums, libraries, churches and burial 
grounds, although connected with charitable ob¬ 
jects. 

Section 6 . The General Assembly shall pro¬ 
vide for the valuation and assessment of all lands 
and the improvements thereon prior to the as¬ 
sembling of the General Assembly of one thou¬ 
sand ‘‘eight hundred and seventy, and thereafter 
on every fifth year. 

Section 7. For the purpose of defraying ex¬ 
traordinary expenditures, the State may contract 
public debts; but such debts shall be authorized 
by law for some single object, to be distinctly 
specified therein; and no such law shall take effect 
until it shall have been passed by the vote of two- 
thirds of the members of each branch of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly, to be recorded by yeas and nays 
on the journals of each House respectively; and 
every such law shall levy a tax annually sufficient 
to pay the annual interest of such debt. 

Section 8. The corporate authorities of Coun¬ 
ties, Townships, School Districts, Cities, Towns 
and Villages may be vested with power to assess 
and collect taxes for corporate purposes; such 
taxes to be uniform in respect to persons and prop¬ 
erty within the jurisdiction of the body imposing 
the same. And the General Assembly shall require 
that all the property, except that heretofore ex¬ 
empted within the limits of municipal corpora¬ 
tions, shall be taxed for the payment of debts con¬ 
tracted under authority of law. 

Section 9. The General Assembly shall pro¬ 
vide for the incorporation and organization of 
cities and towns, and shall restrict their powers 
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of taxation, borrowing money, contracting debts, 
and loaning their credit. 

Section 10. No scrip, certificate, or other evi¬ 
dence of State indebtedness shall be issued, except 
for the redemption of stock, bonds,^ or other evi¬ 
dences of indebtedness previously issued, or for 
such debts as are expressly authorized in this Con¬ 
stitution. 

Section ii. An accurate statement of the re¬ 
ceipt and expenditures of the public money shall 
be published with the laws of each regular session 
of the General Assembly in such manner as may, 
by law, be directed. 

Section 12. No money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury but in pursuance of appropriations made 
by law. 

Section 13. The fiscal year shall commence on 
the first day of November in each year. 

Section 14.’ Any debt contracted by the State 
shall be by loan on State Bonds, of amounts not 
less than fifty dollars each, on interest, payable 
within twenty years after the final passage of the 
law authorizing such debt. A correct registry of 
all such bonds shall be kept by the Treasurer in 
numerical order, so as always to exhibit the num¬ 
ber and amount unpaid, and to whom severally 
made payable. 

Section 15. Suitable laws shall be passed by the 
General Assembly for the safe keeping, transfer 
and disbursement of the State, County and School 
funds, and all officers and other persons charged 
with the same, shall keep an accurate entry of 
each sum received, and of each payment and 
transfer; and shall give such security for the faith¬ 
ful discharge of such duties as the General Assem¬ 
bly may provide. And it shall be the duty of the 
General Assembly to pass laws making embezzle¬ 
ment of such funds a felony, punishable by fine 
and imprisonment proportioned to the amount 
of deficiency or embezzlement, and the parry con¬ 
victed of such felony shall be disqualified from 
ever holding any office of honor or emolument 
in this State; Provided , however , Thar the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly by a two-thirds vote, may remove 
the disability upon payment in full of the princi¬ 
pal and interest of the sum embezzled. 

Section 16. No debt contracted by this State 
in behalf of the late rebellion, in whole or in part, 
shall ever be paid. 

Article X: Education 

Section i. The supervision of public instruc¬ 
tion’shall be vested in a State Superintendent of 
Education, who shall be elected by the qualified 
electors of the State in such manner and at such 
time as the other State officers are elected; his 


powers, duties, term of office and compensation 
shall be defined by the General Assembly. 

Section 2. There shall be elected biennially, in 
each County, by the qualified electors thereof, one 
School Commissioner, said Commissioners to con¬ 
stitute a State Board of Education, of which the 
State Superintendent shall, by virtue of his office, 
be Chairman; the powers, duties, and compensa¬ 
tion of the members of said Board shall be de¬ 
termined by law. 

Section 3. The General Assembly shall, as soon 
as practicable after the adoption of this Consti¬ 
tution, provide for a liberal and uniform system 
of free public schools throughout the State, and 
shall also make provision for the division of the 
State into suitable School Districts. There shall be 
kept open at least six months in each year one or 
more schools in each School District. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of the General 
Assembly to provide for the compulsory attend¬ 
ance, at either public or private schools, of all 
children between the ages of six and sixteen years, 
not physically or mentally disabled, for a term 
equivalent to twenty-four* months, at least: Pro¬ 
vided, That no law to that effect shall be passed 
until a system of public schools has been thor¬ 
oughly and completely organized, and facilities 
afforded to all the inhabitants of the State for the 
free education of their children. 

Section 5. The General Assembly shall levy at 
each regular session after the adoption of this Con¬ 
stitution an annual tax on all taxable property 
throughout the Stare for the support of public 
schools, which tax shall be collected at the same 
time and by the same agents as the general State 
levy, and shall he paid into the Treasury of the 
State. There shall be assessed on all taxable polls 
in the State an annual tax of one dollar on each 
poll, the proceeds of which tax shall be applied 
solely to educational purposes. Provided, That no 
person shall ever he deprived of the right of suf¬ 
frage for the non-payment of said rax. No other 
poll or capitation rax shall he levied in the State, 
nor shall the amount assessed on each poll exceed 
the limit given in this section. The School Tax 
shall he distributed among rhe several School Dis¬ 
tricts of the State, in proportion to the respective 
number of pupils attending the public schools. No 
religious sect or sects shall leave exclusive right 
to, or control of any parr of the school funds of 
the Stare, nor shall sectarian principles he taught 
in the public schools. 

Section 6, Within five years after the first reg¬ 
ular session of the General Assembly, following 
the adoption of this Gonstimtion, it shall be the 
duty of the General Assembly to provide for the 
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establishment and support of a State Normal 
School, which shall be open to all persons who 
may wish to become teachers. 

Section 7. Educational institutions for the 
benefit of all the blind, deaf and dumb, and such 
other benevolent institutions, as the public good 
may require, shall be established and supported 
by the State, subject to such regulations as may 
be prescribed by law. 

Section 8. Provisions shall be made by law, as 
soon as practicable, for the establishment and 
maintenance of a State Reform School for juvenile 
offenders. 

Section 9. The General Assembly shall pro¬ 
vide for the maintenance of the State University, 
and as soon as practicable, provide for the estab¬ 
lishment of an Agricultural College, and shall ap¬ 
propriate the land given to this State, for the sup¬ 
port of such a college, by the Act of Congress, 
passed July second, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-two, or the money or scrip, as the case 
may be arising from the sale of said lands, or any 
lands which may hereafter be given or appropri¬ 
ated for such purpose, for the support and main¬ 
tenance of such college, and may make the same 
a branch of the State University, for instruction 
in Agriculture, the Mechanic Arts, and the Nat¬ 
ural Sciences connected therewith. 

Section 10. All the public schools, colleges, 
and universities of this State supported in whole 
or in part by the public funds, shall be free and 
open to all the children and youths of the State, 
without regard to race or color. 

Section ii. The proceeds of all lands that have 
been or hereafter may be given by the United 
States to this State for educational purposes, and 
not otherwise appropriated by this State or the 
United States, and of all lands or other property 
given by individuals, or appropriated by the State 
for like purpose, and of all estates of deceased 
persons who have died without leaving a will or 
heir, shall be securely invested and sacredly pre¬ 
served as a State School Fund, and the annual in¬ 
terest and income of said fund, together with such 
other means as the General Assembly may pro¬ 
vide, shall be faithfully appropriated for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing and maintaining free public 
schools, and for no other purposes or uses what¬ 
ever. 

Article XI: Charitable and Penal Institutions 

Section i. Institutions for the benefit of the 
insane, blind, deaf and dumb, and the poor, shall 
always be fostered and supported by this State, 
and shall be subject to such regulations as the 
General Assembly may enact. 
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Section 2. The Directors of the Penitentiary 
shall be elected or appointed, as the General As¬ 
sembly may direct. 

Section 3. The Directors of the benevolent and 
other State institutions, such as may be hereafter 
created, shall be appointed by the Governor, by 
and with the consent of the Senate; and upon all 
nominations made by the Governor, the question 
shall be taken by yeas and nays, and entered upon 
the journals. 

Section 4. The Governor shall have power to 
fill all vacancies that may occur in the offices 
aforesaid, until the next sewssion of the General 
Assembly, and until a successor or successors shall 
be appointed and confirmed. 

Section 5. The respective Counties of this State 
shall make such provision, as may be determined 
by law, for all those inhabitants who by reason of 
age, and infirmities or misfortunes, may have a 
claim upon the sympathy and aid of society. 

Section 6 . The Physician of the Lunatic Asy¬ 
lum, who shall be superintendent of the same, 
shall be appointed by the Governor, with the ad¬ 
vice and consent of the Senate. All other necessary 
officers and employes shall be appointed by the 
Governor. 

Article XII: Corporations 

Section i. Corporations may be formed under 
general laws; but all such laws may from time to 
time be altered or repealed. 

Section 2. The property of corporations now 
existing or hereafter created, shall be subject to 
taxation, except in cases otherwise provided for 
in this Constitution. 

Section 3. No right of way shall be appropri- 1 
ated to the use of any corporation until full com¬ 
pensation therefor shall be first made, or secured 
by a deposit of money to the owner, irrespective 
of any benefit from any improvement proposed 
by such corporation, which compensation shall be 
ascertained by a jury of twelve men, in a Court 
of Record, as shall be prescribed by law. 

Section 4. Dues from corporations shall be se¬ 
cured by such individual liability of the stock¬ 
holders and other means, as may be prescribed 
by law. 

Section 5. All general laws and special acts 
passed pursuant to this section, shall make provi¬ 
sions therein for fixing the personal liability of 
stockholders under proper limitations; and shall 
prevent and punish fraudulent misrepresentations 
as to the capital property and resources of such 
corporations; and shall also regulate the public use 
of all franchises which have heretofore been, or 
hereafter may be created or granted, by or under 
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the authority of this State, and shall limit all tolls, wise; and upon the further condition that no di¬ 
imposts, and other charges and demands under rector or other officer of said corporation shall 
such laws. borrow any money from said corporation; and if 

Section 6 . The General Assembly shall grant any director or other officer shall be convicted 
no charter for banking purposes, nor renew any upon indictment of directly or indirectly violat- 
banking corporations now in existence, except ing this Section, he shall be punished by fine or 
upon the condition that the stockholders shall be imprisonment, at the discretion of the Court. The 
liable to the amount of their respective share or books, papers, and accounts of all banks shall be 
shares of stock in such banking institution, for all open to inspection, under such regulations as may 
its debts and liabilities, upon note, bill, or other- be prescribed by law. 

JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE 


In 1867, the disfranchised Southern whites, 
faced by Negro suffrage and military adminis¬ 
tration under the Reconstruction Acts, set 
about recapturing their rights through the 
creation of secret societies like the Ku-Klux 
Klan. Whatever the purposes of the original 
organizers may have been, these societies soon 
became secret terrorist bands using the lash, 
the gun and the rope, and attacking both 
whites and freedmen. The movement was not 
two years old before its leaders realized the 
social implications of secret government by 
organized violence and ordered the Klan dis¬ 
banded as an interstate organization. 

Local societies continued, however, and 
their methods did not become less effective— 
or more gentle. In 1871, the activity of local 
klans in North Carolina had reached the point 
where order could not be preserved. Federal 
supervision of Congressional elections had been 
authorized in February, but in April accounts 
of conditions in North Carolina provoked Con¬ 
gress to the passage of.a law giving to the Fed¬ 
eral government the authority to deal with 
secret conspiracies. By the same act, the Presi¬ 
dent was authorized to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus and use the army to put down 
disturbances in the affected areas. 

Opposition to the breadth of this program 
led to the establishment by Congress of a 
“Joint Select Committee to Inquire into the 
Condition of Affairs in the Late Insurrec¬ 
tionary States;” Th^ Committee divided itself 
into several subgroups which took testimony 
on the spot as well as in Washington. The 


majority reported the existence of widespread 
disorders motivated by the attempt to restore 
white supremacy. One of the witnesses de¬ 
clared that “the people of Georgia will vote 
the negro population whenever we are left to 
ourselves.” Since the bulk of Southern prop¬ 
erty still remained in the hands of disfranchised 
ex-rebels, they necessarily retained their influ¬ 
ence in the South, the Subcommittee on State 
Debts and Election Laws reported. It sug¬ 
gested the removal of those disabilities, there¬ 
fore, and the consequent coupling of respon¬ 
sibility with financial power. For the rest, the 
country should have patience and enforce the 
law. 

The minority report is far less complacent 
in tone. The people of the South have been 
“defamed” and made the victim of “unspeak¬ 
able outrage.” Most of the testimony offered 
the Committee is mere hearsay report of mat¬ 
ters which occurred from two to six years 
earlier. Actually, both life and property were 
entirely safe in the South and there was no ex¬ 
cuse for giving the President extraordinary 
power. The Southern people had believed that 
repeal of the ordinances of secession and the 
recognition of emancipation would restore 
them to their former position in the Union. 
Instead, they had been subjected to misrule and 
exploitation by Northerners and Negroes. And 
the minority report referred to the case of the 
South Carolina State Senator, Beverly Nash, 
who had told a Negro public meeting that 
taxes should be raised until the planters were 
forced to “put these lands back where they 
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elong into the hands of those who worked 
or tihem. You toiled for them, you labored for 
berri and were sold to pay for them and you 
u f?ht to have them.” 

The Joint Select Committee’s thirteen vol¬ 
tes of testimony, poor legal evidence though 
hey ma y be, relate how white property own¬ 


ers reestablished themselves in control of their 
communities. An excerpt from the minority re¬ 
port is printed here and also portions of the 
testimony. The Report of the Joint Select 
Committee was printed as Senate Document 
No. 411, 42d Congress, 2d Session (Washing¬ 
ton, 1872). 


Minority Report 

BY THE JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE 


• - While we do not intend to deny that bodies 
>f disguised men have, in several of the States of 
he South, been guilty of the most flagrant crimes, 
:ritnes which we neither seek to palliate nor ex- 
:use, for the commission of which the wrong- 
loers should, when ascertained and duly con¬ 
victed, suffer speedy and condign punishment, we 
ierxy that these men have any general organiza- 
ion, or any political significance, or that their 
conduct is indorsed by any respectable number of 
:he white people in any State; on the contrary, the 
nen and the bands by which such outrages are 
perpetrated are almost universally regarded by 
:he intelligent people of the several States as the 
worst enemies of the South, as they furnish the 
men now in power at Washington the only excuse 
left: to maintain war upon them, and to continue 
the system of robbery and oppression which they 
have inaugurated—a system which is destructive 
nor only of their peace and prosperity, but is in¬ 
tended to blacken and malign their character as 
men before the country and the world. We will 
show, by testimony incontrovertible, that in no 
one of the six States of North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, _ and Florida, has 
there, at any time, existed combinations of lawless 
men in one^-tenth part of any one of said States. 

These six States have, in the aggregate, a popu¬ 
lation of 4,973,738, and the total number of their 
counties exceeds 420. We do not fear successful 
contradiction when we say that there never was a 
disguised band in one-tenth part of them, or m 
over 40 of these 420 counties, simply in a county 
here and there, or at most in one or two counties 
together in several of these States have such bands 
committed depredations; and we will^ show to all 
men not blinded by prejudice or passion, that the 
KLn-Klux bill, and the proceedings thereunder are 
the grossest outrage, the foulest calumny, ever 
-perpetrated or circulated upon or against a help¬ 
less people by their rulers—who ought, for that 
reason if for no other, to be their friends instead 


of being their relentless enemies and calumniators. 

To make our report clear and intelligible to the 
mass of the American people, on whose innate 
honesty and sense of justice we rely—for we fear 
no facts will have any effect on the partizan ma¬ 
jority in Congress, who have already shown by 
the passage of the Ku-Klux bill against their will 
and judgment that they dare not disobey the 
orders of their imperious, not to say imperial 
President, it will be necessary to state briefly the 
legislation of Congress and the acts of the Execu¬ 
tive relative to the States of the South for the last . 
five years. When that is done, their present condi- 
tion and the political opinions and feelings of 
that people will be readily understood; and much 
that, without a recollection of these things, would 
appear strange to a western or northern man liv¬ 
ing in a well ordered community, with all his 
rights properly protected by officers duly elected, 
and equally interested with himself in the main¬ 
tenance of law and order, and in the just and equal 
protection of the lives, liberty, and property of 
all men of all political parties, will be readily com¬ 
prehended. 

It is shown that, when the war ended, the peo- 
pie of the South, relying on the promises made by 
the Federal generals while their commands were 
in the field, on the negotiations preceding the sur¬ 
render, on the proclamation of the President, and 
the utterances of both the press and the public 
men of the North, as well as upon the terms actu¬ 
ally agreed on between Generals Grant and Sher¬ 
man, and Generals Lee and Johnston, at the time 
of the capitulation of the armies of the latter, were 
induced to believe, and did believe, that when re¬ 
sistance to Federal authority ceased, and the su¬ 
premacy of the Constitution of the United States 
was recognized in the seceded States, and espe¬ 
cially after the ordinances of secession were re¬ 
pealed and an amendment to the Constitution 
abolishing slavery everywhere was ratified by 
their legislatures, that a full and complete restora- 
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tion of the Southern States, and the people thereof, 
to their former position of coequal States in the 
Union would at once take place; and after the ex¬ 
haustion of such a terrible war, they hailed the 
return of peace upon such terms not only with 
satisfaction, bht with delight. They acknowledged 
defeat, accepted the situation, went to work ear¬ 
nestly to build up their waste places, retrieve their 
lost fortunes, and were determined honestly and 
earnestly to support, defend, and maintain the 
Union and the Constitution. Large numbers of 
the southern people in the seceded States had 
never felt any hostility to the General Govern¬ 
ment, and had only followed the fortunes of their 
States and people during the war, when they were 
impotent to resist, and when it was folly to oppose 
the action of those in authority. 

It was not to be expected that such a mass of 
men as composed the confederate army, and were 
connected with its administration, could at once 
return to the ordinary avocations of civil life 
without confusion or disturbance. The men who 
composed the Federal Army, when the war 
closed, found, on their return to their homes, a 
healthy, prosperous, peaceful, and well-organized 
society, into which they were not only received 
and welcomed, but were properly made the re¬ 
cipients of whatever it was in the power of the 
people to bestow; while the Government of the 
United States with a lavish hand provided, 
through the medium of pay, pensions, and boun¬ 
ties, for their wants and sufferings. It was not so 
in the South. 

There society was greatly disorganized; the 
strain upon the people to supply the armies in 
the field had exhausted their resources; the re¬ 
gions which had been the scene of active military 
operations were laid waste; starvation scared the 
people in the face; labor was absolutely demoral¬ 
ized; the negro population, which, as slaves, had 
furnished the great bulk of their labor, being liber¬ 
ated; in their poverty, ignorance, and incapacity 
to appreciate the effect of their altered condition, 
were slow to realize the necessity for constant 
and continued labor on their parr, so that the con¬ 
federate soldier, and all others who had, during 
the years of war, devoted themselves to that cause, 
found, on the return of peace, nothing but pov¬ 
erty and ruin in all their land, and themselves 
absolutely beggars among a people who had noth¬ 
ing to give. 

Under such circumstances it was, as before 
stated, impossible to restore harmony in civil gov¬ 
ernment without some confusion; yet, so ear¬ 
nestly did that people struggle to return to their 


allegiance, and thus entitle themselves to the pro¬ 
tection which had been promised to them, that, 
from the day of the surrender of their armies, no 
hostile arm has ever been raised against the au¬ 
thority of the United States. 

Before even breathing-time was allowed them, 
a set of harpies, most of whom had shirked the' 
dangers of the battle-field, camp-followers, horse- 
holders, “cow-boys,” plunderers from both sides 
during all the years of strife, rushed down singly 
and in squads on that people, thus prostrate and 
defenseless, and for their own private gain seized 
and carried off whatever could be found worth 
seizing in that country. All remonstrance or re¬ 
sistance was stifled and crushed out by the cry of 
disloyalty and treason they raised against the 
southern people, and by the pretense that the 
plunderers were persecuted because of their loy¬ 
alty and devotion to the Union, and especially to 
the republican party and its continued su¬ 
premacy. . . . 

The men of the South, under the programme 
laid down for them, reorganized their State gov¬ 
ernments, elected Representatives and Senators to 
Congress, ratified the thirteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States by their 
State legislatures, conferred by law all civil rights 
on their emancipated slaves, in short, did all that 
they thought the Federal Government wanted 
them to do. 

But they were mistaken; they had failed to elect 
men to Congress who would blindly obey the 
orders of the leaders who then dictated and were 
determined to continue to dictate the legislation 
of the country. A system had grown up whereby 
great, protected, and moneyed monopolies were 
fostered and enriched at the expense of labor, and 
especially of agricultural labor, which it was not 
believed the representatives of southern constitu¬ 
encies would sustain. The doors of Congress were 
closed upon them (of course not avowedly for 
the true reason) and, so far as they were con¬ 
cerned, taxation without representation was their 
fate from that time forward, and has so continued 
with some exceptions substantially until now. 
When they had not a Representative in Congress 
a tax of three cents a pound was levied upon all 
cotton exported, that being their great staple prod¬ 
uct, while every other portion of the country 
could export its products duty free. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau bill and the civil-rights 
bill were next imposed upon them by the other 
States. (We perhaps ought to say that Tennessee 
had, in the mean time, sent men to Congress will- 
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in g to obey all orders of their party leaders, and 
they had been admitted, of course.) 

Then followed the series of reconstruction 
measures, with the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments, which they were required to accept, 
indorse, and approve, as a condition precedent to 
being allowed to have'any civil government at all; 
because, until that was done, the liberty and prop¬ 
erty of every man, woman, and child, loyal and 
disloyal, white and black, were held at the mercy 
of any soldier who might be placed over them. 

Men in the Northern and Western States have 
but a faint idea of *the oppressions wantonly 
heaped upon the people of the South; of the in¬ 
solence of the adventurers who were made their 
masters; of the strife they stirred up by their ap¬ 
peals to the worst passions of the ignorant negroes, 
inciting them to crimes, and deceiving them by 
false promises of conferring upon them the prop¬ 
erty of their former masters, in order that they, 
by the votes of the negroes, might ride into power 
and place, which they never would have thought 
of at home, and thus be enabled to rob and plun¬ 
der a people whose most intelligent men and larg¬ 
est property-holders were disfranchised by Con¬ 
gress, the more surely to enable the Freedmen s 
Bureau agents, and other adventurers, to obtain 
and hold undisputed possession of all the functions 
of government. State and Federal. 

A careful reading of the testimony taken by 
the committee—for on these points there is no 
dispute and no conflict—would convince every 
impartial man that the endurance and long- 
suffering of that people has been such as no peo¬ 
ple ever before exhibited. 

We have not the space to set forth one-tenth 
part of the proof taken, illustrating, we might say 
demonstrating, the truth of our assertions; but 
we feel it to be incumbent upon us, as the tes¬ 
timony is too voluminous to be read, to give some 
extracts from a few of the many intelligent wit¬ 
nesses examined, especially as to the kind of men 
put in authority by Congress, and their manage¬ 
ment of the negro. . . . 

Testimony 

Washington, D.C., August 4, 1871. 

henry b. whitfield sworn and examined. 

Question. Where do you reside? 

Answer. At Columbus, Mississippi. 

Question. In what county is Columbus? 

Answer. Lowndes County. 

Question. Haw long have you lived there? 

Answer. Since February, 1839. 


Question. Are you a native of Mississippi? 
Answer. No, sir; I was born in the State of 
Georgia; I have resided in Mississippi since I was 
three years old. 

Question. Are you a son of Ex-Governor Whit¬ 
field, of Mississippi? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Have you ever held any public posi¬ 
tions in the State? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I am at present mayor of the 
city of Columbus. 

Question. Have you been mixing with the peo¬ 
ple of Lowndes and the adjoining counties, and 
have you been engaged in business with them so 
as to know the condition of affairs generally? 

Answer. I am familiar with people in my own 
and the adjoining counties, having mingled with 
them considerably. My position has been such as 
to bring me in frequent contact with them. 

Question . What business are you engaged in at 
this time? 

Answer. I am an attorney-at-law, and am en¬ 
gaged in the practice of the law, in addition to 
my oflicial position as mayor of the city. 

Question. This committee is charged with in¬ 
quiring into the condition of affairs in Mississippi 
and other States, especially in reference to the 
safety of property and life, and the due execution 
of the law. State anything you know on that sub- 

ject. # . _ 

Answer. I consider that in the counties in East¬ 
ern Mississippi particularly, and on the Alabama 
line, and in North Mississippi, on the Tennessee 
line, there is considerable insecurity to liberty of 
person, and in some instances to life, unless a party 
espouses certain opinions. 

Question. What opinions do you mean? 
Answer. I mean that if a white man, an old citi¬ 
zen of the county, is known to be a member of the 
republican party, the people are very intolerant 
toward him; and if a northern man who has come 
there is a republican they are a little worse toward 
him; and toward the black people, unless they are 
willing to vote as the people there desire them to 
vote, they are very intolerant. _ . 

Question. State the extent to which this intoler¬ 
ance is carried with reference to any or all of these 
classes. 

Answer. So far as 1 am personally concerned, I 
have lived there so long, and the people know me 
so well, that there has been no particular proscrip¬ 
tion in regard to myself. Nobody has ever at¬ 
tempted anything toward me, or said anything 
offensive about me, so far as I am aware. 

Question. The rule adopted by this committee 
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is different from that practiced in courts of law as 
to the admission of testimony. You can state here, 
not only what you know upon personal knowl¬ 
edge, but what you know from others whom you 
believe entitled to credit. 

Answer. Well, sir, of my personal knowledge I 
know nothing on this subject; but from the evi¬ 
dence of others, who I believe are entitled to the 
greatest credit, and, in fact, from a cloud of wit¬ 
nesses, I can state many things that have occurred 
in the country there showing the insecurity of 
personal liberty and the expression of opinion. 

Question . Take first your own county of 
Lowndes, and state the condition of things there. 

Answer . I will state in the first place that the 
county of Lowndes immediately adjoins the State 
of Alabama. It is one of the largest and wealthiest 
counties in the State. I believe it is the second 
largest in wealth and population. The county is 
almost equally divided by the Tombigbee River. 
The eastern part of it is a sandy country; the west¬ 
ern part a very rich prairie country. There is a 
large black population in the county, particularly 
on the western side of the river; on the eastern 
side, although there is considerable black popula¬ 
tion, the white people rather preponderate. Back 
as far as the year 1868 was the first time that we 
had any indications there of any organizations 
which appeared to be for improper purposes—for 
the purpose of controlling opinion or making 
people do as they wanted them to do. Such or¬ 
ganizations then existed, being organized during 
the campaign of 1868—at the time of the election 
for the convention in the State. During 1869 and 
a part of 1870, we did not hear of anything of the 
kind to any extent in Lowndes County. But last 
February the thing seemed to have broken loose 
again with every indication of violence, and to a 
very outrageous extent in the northeastern part 
of the county. 

Question. The part of the county bordering on 
the Alabama line? 

Answer. Yes, sir; the part bordering on the 
Alabama line; and then along the line of Monroe 
County, the county in Mississippi immediately 
north of us. I will state that, the first outbreak 
which occurred was in the latter part of February 
of the present year. The victim was a negro named 
James Hicks. I saw him after the occurrence; I 
went out with the superintendent of education 
to see him. He had lived up in the neighborhood 
of Caledonia, which is in the northeastern corner 
of the county. It was charged that while there he 
had used some improper language in regard to 
some white ladies of the neighborhood; and these 
people determined, I suppose, that he should suffer 


for it. He had moved down some seven miles be¬ 
low that, into another neighborhood. They found 
out where he lived, followed him down there, and 
took him out one night. From the best informa¬ 
tion I could get, there were from one hundred 
to one hundred and twenty disguised men, who 
were armed heavily. They took him out into the 
public road and whipped him. The statements of 
the witnesses varied considerably as to the amount 
of whipping he received. The lowest estimate 
that I heard was three hundred lashes; some of the 
black people who were present thought it was as 
high as one thousand. I have no doubt myself, 
from the man’s appearance two days afterward, 
and from the evidence in the case, that he was very 
severely beaten. He was ordered to leave the 
country in ten days under penalty of being hung. 
The party then went from this man’s house to one 
of the public school-houses, which was about 
half a mile ■ distant. A gentleman named H. W. 
Farmer was teaching the school at that place. He 
was an innocent, inoffensive white man. The 
board of school directors of the county, (of which 
body I am a member,) on sending him out to 
the neighborhood, had told him to endeavor to 
get board with some white family in the neighbor¬ 
hood, and we gave him letters of introduction for 
that purpose. We desired to avoid every appear¬ 
ance of anything that would give any cause for 
suspicion or complaint. When he went out there 
he applied to three or four white families in the 
neighborhood to get board, hut did not succeed, 
He then got a house from an old black man who 
lived near the school-house, and he had his room, 
his bedding, and everything of that kind in this 
house to himself. These black people prepared his 
meals for him and carried rhem to the house 
where he slept. This party went to his house and 
called him out. I Ic came to the door and asked 
them what they desired. They told him they 
wanted to talk with him. They said that he had 
no business in the country teaching free schools, 
that they were going to break them all up; that 
the system was a grand humbug, an imposition 
upon the people, and that they were determined 
there should be nothing of rhe kind in that part of 
the country. They told him they did not intend 
that night to do him any harm, but rhar they were 
coming back in ten days, and if he was there at 
the end of that time he would find himself dan¬ 
gling at the end of a rope. There was considerable 
excitement among the people of the neighbor¬ 
hood. The next day the man came into the town 
of Columbus, the county seat, with a good many 
of the freedmen. T he circuit court was then in 
session, Judge Jehu A. Orr, a brother of James L. 
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Orr, of South Carolina, presiding. The town pa¬ 
pers published an account of the affair, slating 
that a Ku-Klux outrage had been committed, or 
that the Ku-Klux had visited a negro at a certain 
place, and run off a school-teacher named Farmer, 
or something to that effect. The grand jury came 
into court that morning to adjourn, having fin¬ 
ished their business, as they said. The judge, how¬ 
ever, called their attention to this article in the 
paper, and told them that the matter had also been 
brought to his attention by other parties, and that 
he could not suffer the grand jury to adjourn un¬ 
til they had made a thorough investigation of that 
matter; that the affair had occurred almost within 
hearing of the court; that he was determined to 
have the law executed if it could possibly be done; 
that they must return to their room, summon wit¬ 
nesses, and make a thorough investigation of the 
case. . . . 

Question. The school which had been kept by 
Mr. Farmer was broken up? 

* Answer. Yes, sir, broken up completely. There 
has been no school there since. That same night 
they went after a negro by the name of Perkins; I 
forget his first name./There was an idea through 
the country that he had been stealing hogs—-that 
he was in the habit of stealing. They went after 
him, but they did not find him. He ran off when 
he found that they were coming, and took to the 
woods. 

After that there seemed to be gotten up a great 
deal of feeling in that part of the country; in fact 
all through the country, in regard to the public 
schools. There seemed to be a general concerted 
raid made by a large body of these disguised men 
or Ku Klux. They visited seven others of our 
school teachers and ordered them to stop teach¬ 
ing. I believe I can state candidly that I have no 
motive on earth to say anything on this subject 
calculated to injure the people there. There are 
many of us in that country who are most intensely 
opposed to all such illegal methods of proceeding; 
not only on account of their being in gross viola¬ 
tion of the law and the constitution, and, tending 
to the upturning of society, but we oppose them 
upon principles of political economy and for 
other reasons that can be urged. There could 
have been nothing in the management of those 
schools to induce such action. I can illustrate 
this remark by referring to the schools in detail. 

I begin with the schools in the most northeasterly 
part of the country, immediately adjoining the 
Alabama line. A school was taught there by a 
man named William B. Kolb, an old citizen of the 
country, who had lived there ever since I can 
recollect. He was for a number of years a member 


of the board of police or the board of supervisors 
of the county. As a man he had the confidence of 
everybody in the community. He was one of the 
teachers who were ordered to quit. 

Question . Did he finally quit? 

Answer . Yes, sir. They were all afraid; and they 
did not dare to teach school after receiving these 
warnings. After a time the board of school direc¬ 
tors met and passed a resolution that if any of the 
teachers desired to continue their schools as pay 
schools they could do so and could have the use 
of the houses and the school-furniture. Some few 
of them resumed in that way; but every one of 
them ceased to carry on his school as a public 
school. In fact, we could offer them no induce¬ 
ment sufficient to make them continue. They 
were afraid of their lives. That was what they 
said. . . . 

Question . These things occurred last February? 

Answer. Yes, sir, along in February or March. 
There were five other schools broken up of pretty 
much the same character as these. Only two of the 
schools were taught by northern men. These 
were men who had come down there some two or 
three years before, and had conducted themselves 
with propriety. The other schools were all taught 
by old citizens of the country. 

Question, Were any school-houses burned in 
that section of the country? 

Answer, No, sir, none were burned. . . . 

Question, Is there anything else you wish to 
state upon the subject of schools? 

Answer. I would like to state that I have here 
a circular issued by the county superintendent, 
which I would like the committee to examine, 
and I would be glad to have it appended to my 
testimony. I wish also to state that the great 
idea which seemed to prevail among those peo¬ 
ple in that section of the country was intense 
opposition to schools for the blacks; that was 
the great hobby; they said they were not in fa¬ 
vor of having people pay tax to educate the ne¬ 
groes. There are in this circular statistics which 
show conclusively that such talk was all false and 
utterly ridiculous; that the portion of the poll- 
tax of the county which under the constitution of 
the State went exclusively to the support of pub¬ 
lic schools, together with our pro rata proportion 
of the State fund, which is distributed pro capita, 
(there being a much larger number of blacks in 
our county than whites)—the income derived 
from these sources for the support of public 
schools would fully if not more than support 
them, so that they would not require for their 
support one dollar of direct tax upon the prop¬ 
erty of the county. 
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Question. Had you laid any tax upon the prop¬ 
erty of the county? . . 

Answer. There was a tax levied in accordance 
with the constitution and the laws. It was levied 
bv the board of supervisors to the amount ot 
$21,000 for that portion of the county outside of 
the city of Columbus, and $6,000 within the city, 
which was a separate district. But a public meet¬ 
ing was held in Columbus, and there was a great 


ground of complaint, through the county anc 
throdfch the country generally, that the black: 
have not paid their taxes, and particularly thai 
they have not paid their poll-tax. But I am satisnec 
that where they have failed to do so it dias beer 
more the fault of the sheriffs of the counties that 
their fault. There were several of us this tim< 
who went to the sheriff and told him that he mus 
make an honest effort to collect the poll-tax fron 


ing was held in Columbus, and there wa g people- that they were willing to pay it; anc 

deal of opposition expressed in regar h P J? ^ ^ collect it faithfully, we intendec 


aeai ujl — r —- . ^ t u 

and the public schools* The gist of the whole 

matter was opposition to free schools. A meeting 
was held and a committee appointed to wait on 
the board of supervisors. Some of the board were 
timid and vacillating men; and upon improper 
representations the board repealed the entire 
school-tax, and ordered the sheriff to refund the 
portion which had already been collected, which 
was about one-half or two-thirds of the tax. 

Question. Do you mean the school-tax upon 
the property of the county? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. So that you were running your 
schools under the general State fund— what is 
known as the Chickasaw school-fund? 

Answer. Only a portion of our county is within 
the Chickasaw cession. Our portion of that fund 
was but small, and it was pretty much squandered. 

Question. You were running your schools upon 
the general school-fund and the poll-tax? 

Answer. Yes, sir. That general fund comes from 
the State, and should be distributed about the 1st 
of June. To entitle us to our share of that fund, 
it was necessary that the schools should have con¬ 
tinued four months. We intended to have the 
schools continued five months; but we abandoned 
that idea after the repeal of this tax, when we were 
left without funds. In fact, the repeal of that tax 
was simply repudiation; it amounted to nothing 
else in the world. The teachers have not received 

a dollar of pay yet. , , , „ 

Question. You ran your schools, then, so rar as 
you did run them, from the general State school- 

fund? ,, 

Answer. Yes, sir; from that and the poll-tax. 
Question. Did the colored people generally pay 

that poll-tax? , 

Answer. They are paying pretty well now. 1 
have talked with a great many of them. I am 
satisfied that my acquaintance through the coun¬ 
try is as extensive as that of any man in the county. 
I lived last year and for two or three years before 
on my plantation near Artesia, in the western part 
of the county—a very populous black district. 
The black people out there were perfectly willing 
to pay their poll-tax. It has been alleged as a 


that if he did not collect it faithfully, we intendec 
to hold him responsible. I intended to make : 
motion against him and his securities at the nex 
term of the court if he did not make an hones 
effort and exhaust every means to collect this tax 
The non-collection of this tax had been made 
great cause of complaint; and we were determine! 
that that ground of complaint should not exist 
particularly when the people were willing to pa; 
the tax. The sheriff appointed men to go into th 
different parts of the county; and for some week 
they have been collecting the tax readily am 
largely. 

Question. From the colored people? 

Answer. Yes, sir. In some cases the employer 
make arrangements to pay the tax for them an* 
take it out of the crop. There are very few in 
stances, so far as I have heard, where they are ne 
entirely willing to pay. Sometimes they have nc 
understood heniv it was assessed, &c.; but wher 
ever they have understood it, they have show 
their willingness ro pay ir; and if they did not hav 
the means, they would try to make some shift t 
pay it by an arrangement with their employe) 
or something of that kind. 

Question: Have there been any whippings i 
your county in addition to what you have ahead 
mentioned? 

AnS’wer. Those that I have spoken of partici 
larly were whippings in the county of Lownde 
but there is one other case which I omitted t 
mention. It occurred last fall, or rather last wintc 
There was a black man named Mason, who w 
killed in the southeastern part of the county 
December, 1870, by a body of disguised men. I 
was shot in his house. 

Question. What was the assigned cause for th 
act? 

Answer. None of us have been able to trace 
to any particular cause, unless it was that tl 
negro was an influential man in his neighborhoo 
I heard at the time that it was probable he h; 
had some little dispute with his employer, a youi 
man named I Iolbcrr, about a settlement for t 
crop; but Mr. Holbert did not take any notice 
the affair during the day or for some days afte 
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ward. He evidently did not attach sufficient im¬ 
portance to it to do anything with the negro. Two 
or three nights afterward these disguised men 
came and shot this negro. They did not kill him, 
but mortally wounded him; he died in the course 
of a day or two. There was no investigation had 
In regard to the matter; not even an inquest was 
held on him. ... 

Question. Did you ever hear what offense was 
imputed to Malone, for which he was killed? 

Answer. There were various offenses. He was 
said to have been obnoxious, on account of his 
being a prominent man over there in that neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Question. He was a colored man prominent 
among the colored people? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he seemed to have been a very 
good man. The white people up there, after he 
was killed, said he was a good man and good 
citizen; that nobody in that county found any 
fault with him. Some white men that knew him 
personally said so. I don’t remember their names 
now. 

Question . Was he supposed to have been killed 
on account of his political influence and the way 
he exercised it? 

Answer. He w^as supposed to have been killed 
for his threats to resist the visits of these klans 
that were riding around. He had proposed to give 
them a warm reception if they came around the 
place there. It was said that he had talked with 
some of the colored men around there and pro¬ 
posed for them to arm themselves, and if they 
came around there to give them a fight. That was 
the general rumor among the colored people. 
The white people that I heard talk about it said 
that they could hot account for his being killed; 
that he was a good citizen, a good negro, and 
worked well; was industrious and attended to his 
own business, and had charge of a squad of men 
working some man’s plantation. . . . 

■v 

[The following is the testimony of another wit¬ 
ness] 

Question. They were notified that they must 
stop teaching? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And the reason was that the people 
did not mean to submit to taxation for the sup¬ 
port of those schools? 

Answer. No, sir; the great thing was that they 
did not intend to have free schools. The tax was 
brought up as an incidental matter; but the op¬ 
position was to public schools anyhow. 

Question. Was not the tax collected entirely 
from the white people? 


Answer. That which had been collected came, 
mostly from the white people. . . . 

Question. It would bring the entire tax upon 
the white people of the county? 

Answer. That might be so generally as to the 
tax upon property; but then everybody, including 
the blacks, pays a poll-tax of $2. 

Question. Has that ever been paid by the 
negroes? 

Answer. It is being paid now by them; it has not 
been to any extent heretofore. This is the first year 
that the school system was ever put in operation. 

Question. But that poll-tax never had been col¬ 
lected? 

Answer . Very little of it has been collected 
heretofore; but I think that was the fault of the 
sheriffs, not of the negroes. 

Question. Those officers were generally radi¬ 
cals, were they not? 

Answer. They were republicans; I do not say 
that they were radicals, for some of them were 
pretty liberal in their views. . . . 

Question. I understood you to testify that the 
teachers of these schools were mostly residents of 
your State? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I am speaking now more par¬ 
ticularly of Lowndes County. 

Question. And that they were by no means 
objectionable to the people at large; that the ob¬ 
jection was not on account of the character of the 
teachers? 

Answer. No, sir; I am positive that it was not. 
Question. There was no objection made as to 
the character of the teachers? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. But there was objection to the 
amount of tax levied to be applied for this particu¬ 
lar purpose? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And that seems to have been the root 
of all this disturbance in your part of the country? 

Answer. Well, sir, I think that the majority of 
the people who went into these disturbances were 
opposed to free schools. 

Question. They were opposed to contributing, 
impoverished as they had been by the war, for the 
education of the blacks, who have been so vaunt- 
ingly called the “wards of the Government of the 
United States?” 

Answer. Yes, sir; that was the main hobby in 
this opposition. But the very object of this cir¬ 
cular was to show the people that that was not a 
true position; that it was a prejudice; that the facts 
did not sustain it. . . . 

Question. How many negro voters are there in 
your county? 
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Answer. About four thousand five hundred 
negro voters and one thousand five hundred or 
one thousand six hundred white voters. 

Question. If the poll-tax had been fully col¬ 
lected from the blacks, what would have been 
the amount? 

Answer. About $9,000. 

Question. And you think that the $9,000 which 
would have been obtained if every dollar of the - 
poll-tax due. from the negroes had been paid, 
would have sufficed to educate those six thousand 

black children? . 

Answer. No, sir; I do not say that, because their 
proportion of the State school fund would have 
amounted to fully as much as the poll-tax, if not 

Question. Is not the State school fund derived 
from taxation? 

Answer. No, sir; it is derived from licenses to 
retail whisky, from the sale of swamp lands, the 
sale of lands for taxes, the taxes paid by physicians 
and others—what is generally called the privilege 
tax. I think that the poll-tax paid by the colored 
people and their proportion of the State school 
fund would have supported the colored schools 
of the county. 

Question. How many schools were there in your 

county? . 

Answer. Thirty-one white schools, and twenty- 

five colored. 

Question. What salaries did you pay the teach¬ 
ers in the colored schools? 

Answer. Two or three of the teachers, whose 
schools were very large, were paid $80 a month; 
but the salary was generally $40 or $50 a month; 
and in several of the colored schools only $25 
and $35 a month was paid. We got teachers of 
colored schools for one-half and even one-third 
of what we paid teachers of white schools. Be¬ 
sides, the houses used for the colored schools were 
very inexpensive; and we bought no school furni¬ 
ture for them; we took just such seats and desks 
as we could pick up; we fixed them up cheaply. 
We did not buy a dollar’s worth of furniture for 
the colored schools in our county. 

Question. Do you suppose that the number of 
colored schools you have stated would have been 
the extent of those schools—that they would not 
have been increased? 

Answer. We were compelled to have six more 
schools in order to draw our pro rata share of the 
school fund. The constitution requires that so 
many schools shall be maintained in each sub¬ 
district of the county, in order to entitle it to its 
share of the school fund. 

Question. Then you were not entitled to draw 
upon the State school fund? 


Answer. We were not entitled to draw om 
share until we had completed our complement of 
schools, which has mow been done. I think that 
this circular which I have here has demonstrated 
to a good many people that the poll-tax paid by 
the colored people, and their proportion of the 
“privilege tax” from the State, would have sup¬ 
ported the colored schools. . . » 

Question . You feel that your government ir 
Mississippi is quite free from corruption? 

Answer. Yes, I do. I think that the general char¬ 
acter of the legislation of our State has beemai 
good, all circumstances considered, as that of an) 
State in the Union. And we have a very gooc 
state of affairs there. There are a great many peo 
pie through the country who are much opposec 
to northern men, or what are usually termec 
“carpet-baggers;” but the feeling generally, 1 be 
lieve, is better— 

Question. I have reference to the State govern 

ment. , , , 

Answer. The Stare government, I think, is u 
almost all respects unexceptionable. 

Question. You hear no particular complaint 0 
the judiciary of your State? 

Answer. No, sir. As I stated a while ago, ou 
judiciary is exceedingly able. 

Question. And for these two reasons, if for n 
others, you feel there is no occasion, or justifica 
tion, or palliation for these Ku-Klux outrages? 

Answer. None whatever; and 1 have never yc 
heard any charge, or pretended charge, allege 
as a ground for outrages of any kind, that coul 
not have been reached through‘the civil tribunal: 
except the Ku-Klux outrages themselves; am 
these, as I have stated, it is impossible to reac 
through the ordinary course of legal proceeding 
because witnesses are afraid to swear to what the 
know. . . . 

Question. The pretext given for these outrag< 

in some Srates is thar the pardoning power h 
been exercised too freely. I hat is not the case i 

Mississippi? ^ ..... 

Answer. 'Thar is not the case in Mississipp 
There have been fewer pardons under Gove 
nor Alcorn’s administration than I remember 1 
have been granted under any former administr 
tion. 

Question. The pretext given for these outrag 
in some other localities is that the judiciary is pa 

tial, corrupt, and incompetent. Is that so in Missi 

sippl? 

Answer . No, sir; it is not. 

Question . The pretext given in other localin 
is that there were burnings of barns and oth 

buildings by the colored people. I las there bei 

anything of that sort In Mississippi? 
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Answer. No, sir; nothing of the kind. 

Question. Another pretext which has been given 
is that there have been rapes by colored men upon 
white women. Have you heard anything of that 
sort in Mississippi? 

Answer. No, sir. I did hear of one instance of 
that kind over in Alabama—a very aggravated 
case; but I never heard of anything of the kind in 
Mississippi. 

Question. Another pretext which has been given 
in some localities is that the Union Leagues have 
been operating in such a manner as was not ex¬ 
actly pleasant or proper. Have you had any Union 
Leagues in those counties of Mississippi to which 
you have referred? 

Answer. I have never heard of the existence 
there of anything called a Union League. We had 
the “Alcorn clubs.” 

Question. I am now inquiring as to the National 
Union League. 

Answer. There has never been anything done 
by any organization of that kind to excite hos¬ 
tility. 

Question. Another pretext which has been given 
in certain localities is that the colored men have 
been in the habit of mustering with arms in their 
hands. 

Answer. There is nothing of that kind in Missis¬ 
sippi. The militia there is just being enrolled. 
There have been some militia organizations, both 
black and white, mustered in; but they have not 
any guns. The governor has but few arms, and 
he* will not let them have them. 

Question. Another reason given for the organ¬ 
ization of the Ku-Klux in some localities is that 
the militia laws were such that the governor had 
power to call out negro militia and not to call out 
white men. 

Answer. That is not so in Mississippi, because 
they are all enrolled. Two militia companies have 
been organized in the city of Columbus and mus¬ 
tered into the service of the State; one company 
is composed of white people, and the other of 
blacks. 

Question. So that none of these things which 
have been made the pretext elsewhere for Ku- 
Klux operations exist in Mississippi? 

Answer. No, sir; not k one of them.. 

Question. The pretext given in Mississippi is 


that you have too many schools, and impose too 
much tax for their support? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is the pretense; but the 
real feeling is opposition to public schools. The 
fact is, the democrats want to get control of the 
State; that is just “the milk in the cocoa-nut.” I 
know that last fall, after the election in Alabama, 
it was a common saying all through our country, 
“We must carry Mississippi just like Alabama has 
been carried;” and all of us understood how Ala¬ 
bama was carried. 

Question. What was the understanding in re¬ 
gard to that? 

Answer. The understanding was of course that 
it was carried by the Ku-Klux. Some of the coun¬ 
ties in which the republicans had the largest ma¬ 
jorities were carried by the democrats. 

Question. You say that in Mississippi the effect 
of this organization is, as it has been testified to be 
in other States, to intimidate the colored people 
and put them in a condition of alarm and terror? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I do say that such is the effect 


there. 

Question. And you believe that the effect will 
be to deter the colored people from voting the 
republican ticket in elections? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I believe that if about the time 
an election was coming on in Mississippi there 
were a few Ku-Klux raids it would so terrify the 
colored people that you could scarcely get one 
of them out to vote. I know this to be so, because 
I have seen it tried partially. 

Question. Is it likely that men would engage 
in such crimes, having in view a political object, 
without giving some pretext or other, outside or 
the political bearing of their operations? 

Answer. I suppose that of course they would 
not hold up to public view the prime object, be¬ 
cause that would be at once recognized as a sub¬ 
version of the principles of our Government, and 
would not be tolerated; it would weaken them in 
their own country. Hence they are compelled to 
assign some other pretext. . . . 

Question. The pretext assigned m Mississippi 
is that there are too many public schools, and that 

too much tax is imposed? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and thaf in many instances 
men commit crimes which cannot be reached by 
law, which I say is not the fact. 


TRAVELERS IN THE SOUTH 


As soon as the Civil War was over, both the 
curious and those who sought to bind the 
wounds of war flocked to the South. From 


the reports of returning travelers—none of 
them as famous as those who visited the South 
in the antebellum period or indeed the United 
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States a generation later, but most of them con- away from the world which held Illinois anc 
scientious observers—we get many interesting Massachusetts. The difficulty in keeping con- 
sidelights about life and labor in the war- nection with our civilization did not so mud 

ravaged and war-weary region. Sherman’s lie in the fact that the whole structure of daily 

•march had truly been devastating; the South’s life is unlike ours, nor in the other fact that ] 
failure to provide popular education had iso- was forced to hear the Union and all loyal mer 
lated the section from the rest of the world; reviled, as in the greater fact that the people an 

capital for internal reconstruction was lack- utterly without knowledge. There is every- 

ing, so the share-cropper system was making where a lack of intellectual activity; while a; 

its appearance; the Federal government’s fis- for schools, books, newspapers, why, one may 
cal policy was hindering rather than helping 1 almost say there are none outside the cities anc 
the revival of the South’s economic life. But by towns! 

the middle of the seventies there were signs of “Had schools abounded six years ago, 1 
renewed activity—based, it is true, on the vir- doubt if the masses of the South could have 
tually forced labor of the Negro. Cotton was been forced into the war,” 
coming back; and, in another decade, there was Edward King, a native of Connecticut 
to emerge a period of industrial promotions by toured the South extensively during the 
which the South was to obtain railways, forges whole of 1873 and the spring and summer of 
and mills, and factories. 1874. Many of his reports appeared as articles 

Sidney Andrews had been a correspondent in Scribner's Monthly and were published in 
of the Boston Advertiser and the Chicago a volume called The Great South: a Record of 
Tribune when he visited the Carolinas and Journeys (Hartford, 1875). The selections 
Georgia at the end of 1865. His dispatches were used here are from that book. King gives us 
collected into a book and published as The the first extended contemporary account of 
South Since the War, as Shaven by 14 Weeks the establishment of the share-cropper system. 
of Travel and Observation in Georgia and the And he reports—quite dispassionately—the 
Carolinas (Boston, i860); the selections used failure of Reconstruction. But the South was 
here are taken from that work. It was Andrews emerging from its ashes and Georgia was re- 
who pointed out the South’s cultural isolation, building: here King s account should be con- 
Said he: trasted with that of Andrews, who had been 

“Stopping for two or three days in some back to the scene of Sherman’s march only a decade 
country, I was always seeming to have drifted earlier. 

The South Since the War 

BY SIDNEY ANDREWS 

IV: Scenes in the Track of Sherman’s Army We had no idea they could fight half so well.” In 

such humiliation as hers is half the lesson of the 
Columbia, September 12, 1865. war for South Carolina. 

The war was a long time in reaching South Caro- Columbia is in the heart of Destruction. Being 
lina, hut there was vengeance in its very breath outside of it, you can only get in through one of 
when it did come,—wrath that blasted everything the roads built by Ruin. Being in it, you can only 
it touched, and set Desolation on high as the get out over one of the roads walled by Desola- 
genius of rhe State. U A brave people never before tion. You go north thirrv-rwo miles/and find 
made such a mistake as we did,” said a little the end of one railroad; southeast thirty miles, 
woman who sat near me in the cars while coming and find the end of another; south forrv-five miles, 
up from Charleston; “it mortifies me now, every and find the end of a third; southwest fifty 
day I live, to chink how well the Yankees fought, miles, and meet a fourth; and northwest twenty- 
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nine miles, and find the end of still another. Sher¬ 
man came in here, the papers used to say, to break 
up the railroad system of the seaboard States of the 
Confederacy. He did his work so thoroughly that 
half a dozen years .will nothing more than begin 
to repair the damage, even in this regard. 

The railway section of the route from Charles¬ 
ton lies mostly either in a pine barren or a pine 
swamp, though after passing Branchville we came 
into a more open and rolling country, with oc¬ 
casional signs of life. Yet we could not anywhere, 
after we left the immediate vicinity of the city, 
see much indication of either work or existence. 
The trim and handsome railway stations of the 
North, the little towns strung like beads on an 
iron string, are things unknown here. In the whole 
seventy-seven miles there are but two towns that 
make any impression on the mind of a stranger, 
—Summerville and George’s,—and even these are 
small and unimportant places. Elsewhere we 
stopped, as it appeared, whenever the train-men 
pleased,—the “station” sometimes existing only in 
the consciousness of the engineer and conductor. 

Branchville was, however, noticeable because 
of the place it once occupied in Northern anxiety. 
There is where Sherman was to meet his fate. 
Have we forgotten how the Richmond papers of 
early February spoke? They were not at liberty 
to mention the preparations, etc., but they might 
say, etc., and the Yankee nation would have sore 
cause to remember Branchville, etc. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, Sherman flanked Branchville, 
just as he had other places of thrice its importance, 
and it missed the coveted renown. It is nothing 
but a railroad junction in a pine barren, with a 
long, low station-house and cotton warehouse, 
and three or four miserable dwellings. 

I found the railroad in better condition than I 
supposed that I should. The rails are very much 
worn, but the roadbed is in fair order for nearly 
the entire distance. The freight-cars seemed in 
passably good repair; but the passenger-coaches 
were the most wretched I ever saw, old, filthy, 
and rickety. Oh our train was one new feature, 
a colored man and his wife, whose duty it was 
to wait on the passengers. 

I came up from Orangeburg, forty-five miles, 
by “stage,” to wit, an old spring-covered market- 
wagon, drawn by three jaded horses and driven 
by Sam, freedman, late slave,—of the race not able 
to take care of themselves, yet caring, week in 
and week out, for the horses and interests of his 
employer as faithfully and intelligently as any 
white man could. There were six of us passengers, 
and we paid ten dollars each passage-fnoney. We 
left Orangeburg at four, *P. M.; drove eight miles; 
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supped by the roadside; drove all night; lunched 
at sunrise by a muddy brook; and reached Colum¬ 
bia and breakfast at eleven, A.M., thankful that 
we had not broken down at midnight, and had 
met only two or three minor accidents. I am quite 
sure there are more pleasant ways of travelling 
than by “stage” in South Carolina at the present 
time. Thirty-two miles of the forty-five lie in such 
heavy and deep sand that no team can travel 
faster than at a moderate walk. For the other thir¬ 
teen miles the road is something better, though 
even there it is the exception and not the rule to 
trot your mules. The river here was formerly 
spanned by an elegant and expensive bridge, but 
the foolish Rebels burned it; and the crossing of 
the Congaree is now effected in a ferry, the style 
and management of which would disgrace any 
backwoods settlement of the West. 

The “Shermanizing process,” as an ex-Rebel 
colonel jocosely called it, has been complete 
everywhere. To simply say that the people hate 
that officer is to put a fact in very mild terms. 
Butler is, in their estimation, an angel when com¬ 
pared to Sherman. They charge the latter with the 
entire work and waste of the war so far as their 
State is concerned,—even claim that Columbia 
was burned by his express orders. They pro¬ 
nounce his spirit “infernal,” “atrocious,” “cow¬ 
ardly,” “devilish,” and would unquestionably use 
stronger terms if they were to be had. I have been 
told by dozens of men that he couldn’t walk up 
the main street of Columbia in the daytime with¬ 
out being shot; and three different gentlemen, 
residing in different parts of the State, declare that 
Wade Hampton expresses a purpose to shoot him 
at sight whenever and wherever he meets him. 
Whatever else the South Carolina mothers forget, 
they do not seem likely in this generation to for¬ 
get to teach their children to hate Sherman. 

Certain bent rails are the first thing one sees 
to indicate the advent of his army. They are at 
Branchville. I looked at them with curious inter¬ 
est. “It passes my comprehension to tell what 
became of our railroads,” said a travelling ac¬ 
quaintance; “one week we had passably good 
roads, on which we could reach almost any part 
of the State, and the next week they were all gone, 
—not simply broken up, but gone; some of the 
material was burned, I know, but miles and miles 
of iron have actually disappeared, gone out of 
existence.” Branchville, as I have already said, 
was flanked, and the army did not take it m the 
line of march, but some of the boys paid it a visit. 

At Orangeburg there is ample proof that the 
army passed that way. About one third of the 
town was burned. I found much dispute as to 
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the origin of the fire, and while certain fellows 
of the baser sort loudly assert that it was the work 
'of the Yankee, others of the better class express 
the belief that it originated with a resident who 
was angry at the Confederate officers. There¬ 
abouts one finds plenty of railroad iron so bent and 
twisted that it can never again be used. The genius 
which our soldiers displayed m destroying rad- 
roads seems remarkable. How effectually they did 
it when they undertook the work in earnest, no 
pen can make plain. “We could do something m 
that line, we thought,” said an ex-Confederate 
captain, “but we were ashamed of ourselves when 
we saw how your men could do it.” 

We rode over the road where the army 
marched. Now and then we found solitary chim¬ 
neys, but, on the whole, comparatively few houses 
were burned, and some of those were fired, it is 
believed, by persons from the Rebel army or from 
the neighboring locality. The fences did oot es¬ 
cape so well, and most of the planters have had 
these to build during the summer. This was par¬ 
ticularly the case near Columbia. Scarcely a tenth 
of that destroyed appears to have been rebuilt, 
and thousands of acres of land of much richness 

lie open as a common. . , 

There is a great scarcity of stock of all kinds. 
What was left by the Rebel conscription officers 
was freely appropriated by Sherman’s army, and 
the people really find considerable difficulty not 
less m living than in travelling. Milk, formerly an 
article much in use, can only be had now in lim¬ 
ited quantities: even at the hotels we have more 
meals without than with it. There are more mules 
than horses, apparently; and the animals, whether 
mules or horses, are all in ill condition and give 
evidence of severe overwork. 

Columbia was doubtless once the gem of the 
State. It is as regularly laid out as a checker¬ 
board—the squares being of uniform length and 
breadth and the streets of uniform width. What 
with its broad streets, beautiful shade-trees, hand¬ 
some lawns, extensive gardens, luxuriant shrub¬ 
bery, and wealth of flowers, I can easily see that 
it must have been a delightful place of residence. 
No South-Carolinian with whom I have spoken 
hesitates an instant in declaring that it was the 
most beautiful city on the continent; and, as al- 
ready mentioned, they charge its destruction di¬ 
rectly to General Sherman. 

It is now a wilderness of ruins. Its heart is but 
a mass of blackened chimneys and crumbling 
walls. Two thirds of the buildings in the place 
were burned, including, without exception, every¬ 
thing in the business portion. Not a store, office, 
or shop escaped; and for a distance of three 


fourths of a mile on each of twelve streets there 
was not a building left. “They destroyed every¬ 
thing which the most infernal Yankee ingenuity 
could devise means to destroy,” said one gentle¬ 
man to me; “hands, hearts, fire, gunpowder, and 
behind everything the spirit of hell, were the 
agencies which they used.” I asked him if he 
wasn’t stating the case rather strongly; and he 
replied that he would make it stronger if he could. 
The residence portion generally escaped confla¬ 
gration, though houses were burned in all sections 
except the extreme northeastern. 

Every public building was destroyed, except 
the new and unfinished state-house. This is situ¬ 
ated on the summit of tableland whereon the city 
is built, and commands an extensive view of the 
surrounding country, and must have been the first 
building seen by the victorious and on-marching 
Union army. From the summit of the ridge, on 
the opposite side of the river, a mile and a half 
away, a few shells were thrown at it, apparently 
by way of reminder, three or four of which struck 
it, without doing any particular damage. With 
this exception, it was unharmed^ though the work¬ 
shops, in which were stored many of the archi¬ 
traves, caps, sills, &c., were burned,—-the fire, of 
course, destroying or seriously damaging their 
contents. The poverty of this people is so deep 
that there is no probability that it can be finished, 
according to the original design, during this gen¬ 
eration at least. 

The ruin here is neither half to eloquent nor 
touching as that at Charleston. This is but the 
work of flame, and might have mostly been 
brought about in time of peace. Those ghostly and 
crumbling walls and those long-deserted and 
grass-grown streets show the prostration of a 
community,—such prostration as only war could 
bring. 

I find a commendable spirit of enterprise, 
though, of course, it is enterprise on a small scale, 
and the enterprise of stern necessity. The work 
of clearing away the ruins is going on, not rapidly 
or extensively, to be sure, but something is doing, 
and many small houses of the cheaper sort are go¬ 
ing up. Yet, at the best, this generation will not 
ever again see the beautiful city of a year ago. 
Old men and despondent men say it can never be 
rebuilt. “We shall have to give it up to the 
Yankees, I reckon,” said one of two gentlemen 
conversing near me this morning. “Give it up!” 
said the other; “they’ve already moved in and 
taken possession without asking our leave.” I guess 
the remark is true. I find some Northern men al¬ 
ready here, and I hear of more who are coming. 

Of course there is wry little business doing 
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yet. The city is, as before said, in the heart of 
the devastated land. I judge that twenty thousand 
dollars would buy the whole stock of dry goods, 
groceries, clothing, &c. in store. The small change 
of the place' is made in shinplasters, printed on 
most miserable paper, and issued by the various 
business men, “redeemable in United States cur¬ 
rency when presented in sums of two dollars and 
upwards.” “Greenbacks” and national currency 
notes pass without question in the city, but are 
looked upon with suspicion by the country peo¬ 
ple. “Having lost a great deal by one sort of pa¬ 
per, we propose to be careful now,” they say. 
Occasionally one sees a State bank-note, but they 
pass for only from twenty-five to sixty or sixty- 
five cents on the dollar. There is none of the Con¬ 
federate money in circulation; though I judge, 
from what I hear, that considerable quantities of 
it are hoarded up in the belief that things will 
somehow take such a turn as to one day give it 
value. 

There is a certain air of easy dignity observable 
among the people that I have not found elsewhere 
in the State,—not even in Charleston itself. Some¬ 
thing of this is probably due to the fact that the 
capital is located here; but more of it, probably, 
to the existence of Columbia College. It was be¬ 
fore the war a very flourishing institution, but has 
been closed during the last three years. The old 
but roomy buildings are in part occupied by the 
military authorities, partly by the professors and 
officers of the college, and are partly closed. No 
indication is given as to the time of reopening 
the school. It is said by residents that the city con¬ 
tained some of the finest private libraries in the 
South; but these, with one or two exceptions, were 
burned. 

The women who consider it essential to salva¬ 
tion to snub or insult Union officers and soldiers 
at every possible opportunity do not seem as nu¬ 
merous as they appeared to be in Charleston; and 
indeed marriages between soldiers and women of 
the middle class are not by any means the most 
uncommon things in the world; while I notice* in 
a quiet, unobservant manner, as even the dullest 
traveller may, that at least several very elegant 
ladies do not seem at all averse to the attentions 
of the gentlemen of shoulderstraps. Can these 
things be, and not. overcome the latent fire of 

Rebellion? T . 

In coming up from Charleston I learned a great 
many things, by conversation with persons, and 
by listening to conversation between people; aijd 
these are some of the more important facts thus 
learned. 

Thus, one man insisted with much vehemence 


that cotton is king, and that a resolution on the 
part of the South not to sell any for a year would 
bring the North upon its knees. 

Another man was very confident that the North 
depends entirely upon the cotton trade for a liv¬ 
ing, and that a failure to get at least one million 
bales before spring will bring a tremendous fi¬ 
nancial crash. 

Another gravely asserted that a state of anarchy 
prevails in the entire North; that the returned 
soldiers are plundering and butchering indiscrim¬ 
inately; and that there has recently been a most 
bloody riot in Boston. 

Another, and a man of much apparent intelli¬ 
gence, informed me that the negroes have an or¬ 
ganized military force in all sections of the State, 
and are almost certain to rise and massacre the 
whites about Christmas time. 

Another had heard, and sincerely believed, that 
General Grant’s brother-in-law is an Indian, and 
is on his staff, and that the President had issued an 
order permitting the General’s son to marry a 
mulatto girl whom he found in Virginia. 

A woman, evidently from the country districts, 
stated that there had been a rising of the negroes 
in Maryland; that a great many whites had been 
killed; and that some considerable portion of Bal¬ 
timore and maqy of the plantations had been 
seized by the negroes. 

And, finally, an elderly gentleman who repre¬ 
sented himself as a cotton factor, declared that 
there would be a terrible civil war in the North 
within two years; that England would compel 
the repudiation of our National debt and the as¬ 
sumption of the Confederate debt for her guar¬ 
anty of protection. * 

The people of the central part of the State are 
poor, wretchedly poor; for the war not only swept 
away their stock and the material resources of 
their plantations, but also all values,—all money, 
stocks, and bonds,—and generally left nothing 
that can be sold for money but cotton, and only 
a small proportion of the landholders have any 
of that. Therefore there is for most of them noth¬ 
ing but the beginning anew of life, on the strict¬ 
est personal economy and a small amount of 
money borrowed in the city. It would be a benefit 
of hundred of millions of dollars if the North 
could be made to practise half the economy which 
poverty forces upon this people. 

They are full of ignorance and prejudices but 
they want peace and quiet, and seem not badly 
disposed toward the general government. Indi¬ 
viduals there are who rant and rave and feed on 
fire as in the old days, but another war is a thing 
beyond the possibilities of time. So far as any fear 
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of that is concerned we may treat this State as we negro in the country districts must be made to 
please,—hold it as a conquered province or re- understand, what he has already been taught m the 

store it at once to full communion in the sister- city, that freedom does not mean idleness. On the 

hood of States. The war spirit is gone, and no other hand, the late master should specially be 
fury can re-enliven it. made to understand that the spirit of slavery must 

The spirit of oppression still exists, however, go to the grave with the thing itself. It will not 

and military authority cannot be withdrawn till be an easy work to teach either class its chief les- 

the relation between employer and employed is son. We must have patience,—patience, and faith 
put upon a better basis. On the one hand, the that neither faints nor falters. 

The Great South 

BY EDWARD KING 


XXVIII: THE “Supply” System in the Cotton 

Country . . . 

At Memphis I heard much concerning the mis¬ 
eries and revelations of both capitalists and labor¬ 
ers in the cotton country. It is easy to see that the 
old planters are in trouble under the new order of 
things. They are not willing to become farmers. 
“These people will never,” said to me a gentle¬ 
man familiar with the whole cotton-planting in¬ 
terest, “grow their own supplies until they are 
compelled to.” They choose to depend upon the 
West for the coarse food supplied to negro labor¬ 
ers, and seem totally unconscious of the fact that 
they can never secure white immigration, so much 
desirfed, until they raise the status of the laboring 
man. White labor has proved a failure in a great 
many sections of the South, because the laborers 
who’ come to make trial are not properly met. 
They are offered strong inducements—can pur¬ 
chase good lands on almost unlimited credit, and 
are kindly received—but they find all the condi¬ 
tions of labor so repulsive that they become dis¬ 
heartened; and give up the experiment. The negro 
along the Mississippi works better than ever be¬ 
fore since freedom came to him, because he is 
obliged to toil or starve, and because, being the 
main stay of the planters, they accord to him very 
favorable conditions. Self-interest is teaching the 
planters a good deal, and in the cotton-growing 
regions of Northern Alabama and Mississippi, as 
well as generally throughout the older cotton 
States, a diversity of crops will in time force it¬ 
self upon them as a measure of protection. 

It is noticed that cotton culture is gradually 
moving from the Atlantic seaboard to newer and 
more productive lands. The States west of the 
Mississippi, and bordering on that stream, are re¬ 
ceiving immense colonies of negroes fleeing from 
the temporarily exhausted sections of Alabama, 
and the lands which they have left will soon come 


under the influence of fertilizers, and corn and 
rice and wheat will be raised. In consequence of 
the gradual change in the location of the plant¬ 
ing interest, buyers from the North in such mar¬ 
kets as Memphis hear from time to time that less 
cotton is planted than heretofore, and are led to 
figure on higher prices; but they find that new 
lands are constantly opened up, and that the yield 
on them is surprising. It is the belief of many acute 
observers living at important points along the 
Mississippi river that the ultimate home of the 
black man is to be west of that stream, on the rich 
bottom lands where the white man has never been 
known to labor, and where it would be perilous 
to his health to settle. In the fall and winter of 
each year the migration to Arkansas and Louisi¬ 
ana is alarming to the white planters left behind. 
In Western Tennessee the exodus has not been 
severely felt as yet, but it will doubtless come. 
The two hundred thousand negroes in that rich 
and flourishing region are reasonably content. 
They do not, in the various counties, enter so 
much into politics as they did immediately after 
the war. They show there, as, indeed, almost 
everywhere in’ the Mississippi valley, a tendency 
to get into communities by themselves, and seem 
to have no desire to force their way into the com¬ 
pany of the white man. 

There must, and will be, a radical change in the 
conduct of the rising generation of planters. The 
younger men are, I think, convinced that it is a 
mistake to depend on Western and Northern 
markets for the articles of daily consumption, and 
for nearly everything which goes to make life 
tolerable. But the elders, grounded by a lifetime 
of habit in the methods which served them well 
under a slave regime , but which are ruinous now- 
a-days, will never change their course. They will 
continue to bewail the unfortunate fate to which 
they think themselves condemned—or will rest 
in the assurance that they can do very well in the 
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present chaotic condition of things, ’provided 
Providence does not allow their crops to fail. 
They cannot be brought to t see that their only 
safety lies in making cotton* their surplus crop; 
that they must absolutely dig their sustenance, as 
well as their riches, out of the ground. 

Before the war, a planter who owned a planta¬ 
tion of two thousand acres, and two hundred 
negroes upon it, would, when he came to make 
his January settlement with his merchant in town, 
invest whatever there was to his credit in more 
land and more negroes. Now the more land he 
buys the worse he is off, because he finds it very 
hafd to get it worked up to the old standard, and 
unless he does, he can ill afford to buy supplies 
from the outer world at the heavy prices charged 
for them—or if he can do that, he can accomplish 
little else. As most of his capital was taken from 
him by the series of events which liberated his 
slaves, he has been compelled, since the war, to 
undertake his planting operations on borrowed 
capital, or, in other words, has relied on a mer¬ 
chant or middle-man to furnish food and clothing 
for his laborers, and all the means necessary to 
get his crop, baled and weighed, to the market. 
The failure of his crop would, of course, cover 
him with liabilities; but such has been his fatal 
persistence in this false system that he has been 
able to struggle through, as in Alabama, three 
successive crop failures. 

The merchant, somewhat reconciled to the 
anomalous condition of affairs by the large profits 
he can make on coarse goods brought long dis¬ 
tances, has himself pushed endurance and courage 
to an extreme point, and when he dare give credit 
no longer, hosts of planters are often placed in 
the most painful and embarrassing positions. So 
they gather up the wrecks of their fortunes, pack 
their Lares and Penates in an emigrant wagon 
or car, and doggedly work their way to Texas. 

The appalling failure of crops in certain sec¬ 
tions has not, however, lessened the cotton pro¬ 
duction of the region supplied from Memphis. In 
the aggregate it is greater than ever before, and 
I was informed that its increase would be even 
more than it is if so many planters did not “over¬ 
crop”—that is, plant more than they can culti¬ 
vate. Those who plant a little land, and care for 
it thoroughly, usually make some money, even 
although they depend upon far-off markets for 
their sustenance, and are completely at the mercy 
of the merchants. It is believed that the crop fail¬ 
ures will induce planters, in the sections which 
have suffered, to make an effort to grow their own 
supplies, and until that effort has been success¬ 
ful, there can be no real prosperity among them. 
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Even when fortune smiles, and they make a good 
crop, but little is left after a settlement with the 
merchant. Life is somewhat barren and unattrac¬ 
tive to the man who, after a laborious season spent 
in cultivating one staple, finds that, after all, he 
has only made a living out of it. He has done noth¬ 
ing to make his surroundings agreeable and com¬ 
fortable; his buildings are unsightly and rickety, 
and there are very few stores in his cellar, if in¬ 
deed he has any cellar at all. 

The region which finds its market and gets its 
supplies in Memphis, Vicksburg, and Natchez, 
is probably as fair a sample of the cotton-produc¬ 
ing portion of the South as any other, and I found 
in it all the ills and all the advantages complained 
of or claimed elsewhere. Imagine a farming coun¬ 
try which depends absolutely for its food on the 
West and North-west; where every barrel of 
flour which the farmer buys, the bacon which he 
seems to prefer to the beef and mutton which 
he might raise on his own lands, the clothes on 
his back, the shoes on his feet, the very vegetables 
which the poorest laborer in the Northern agri¬ 
cultural regions grows in his door-yard—every¬ 
thing, in fact,—has been brought hundreds of 
miles by steamer or by rail, and has passed 
through the hands of the shipper, the carrier, the 
wharfmen, the reshipper (if the planter live in a 
remote section), and the local merchant! 

Imagine a people possessed of superior facilities, 
who might live, as the vulgar saying has it, on the 
fat of the land, who are yet so dependent that a 
worm crawling over a few cotton leaves, or the 
rise of one or two streams, may reduce them to 
misery and indebtedness from which it will take 
years to recover! Men who consider themselves 
poorly paid and badly treated in Northern farm¬ 
ing and manufacturing regions live better and 
have more than do the overseers of huge planta¬ 
tions in this cotton country. If you enter into 
conversation with people who fare thus poorly, 
they will tell you that, if they raise vegetables, the 
“niggers” will steal them; that if times were not 
so hard, and seasons were not so disastrous, the 
supply system would work very well; that they 
cannot organize their labor so as to secure a basis 
on which to calculate safely; and will finally end 
by declaring that the South is ruined forever.. 

These are the opinions of the elders mainly. 
Younger men, who see the necessity of change 
and new organization, believe that they must in 
future cultivate other crops besides cotton; that 
they must do away with supply-merchants, and 
try at least to raise what is needed for sustenance. 
There are, of course, sections where the planter 
finds it cheapest to obtain his corn and flour from 
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St. Louis; but these are small items. There are a 
hundred things which he requires, and which are 
grown as well South as North. Until the South 
has got capital enough together to localize man¬ 
ufactures, the same thing must be said of all man¬ 
ufactured articles; but why should a needless ex¬ 
penditure be encouraged by the very people 
whom it injures and endangers? 

There are many plans of working large planta¬ 
tions now in vogue, and sometimes the various 
systems are all in operation on the same tract. The 
plan of “shares” prevails extensively, the planter 
taking out the expenses of the crop, and, when it 
is sold, dividing the net proceeds with the negroes 
who have produced it. In some cases in the vicin¬ 
ity of Natchez, land is leased to the freedmen 
on condition that they shall pay so many bales of 
cotton for the use of so many acres, furnishing 
their own supplies. Other planters lease the land 
in the same way, and agree to furnish the sup¬ 
plies also. Still others depend entirely upon the 
wages system, but of course have to furnish sup¬ 
plies at the outset, deducting the cost from the 
wages paid hands after the crop is raised. Some¬ 
times the plantation is leased to “squads,” as they 
are called, and the “squad leader” negotiates the 
advances, giving “liens” on the squad’s share of 
the crop and on the mules and horses they may 
own. This plan has worked very well and is 
looked upon favorably. 

Under the slave regime , the negroes working 
a large plantation were all quartered at night in 
a kind of central group of huts, known as the 
“quarters;” but it has been found an excellent 
idea to divide up the hundred or five hundred 
laborers among a number of these little villages, 
each located on the section of the plantation 
which they have leased. By this process, com¬ 
monly known as “segregation of quarters,” many 
desirable results have been accomplished; the 
negro has been encouraged to devote some atten¬ 
tion to his home, and been hindered from the 
vices engendered by excessive crowding. On some 
plantations one may find a dozen squads, each 
working on a different plan, the planters, or land 
owners, hoping in this way to*.find out which sys¬ 
tem will be most advantageous to themselves and 
most binding on the negro. 

Clairmont, a plantation of three thousand acres, 
of which .one thousand are now cultivated, on 
the Louisiana side of the Mississippi river, op¬ 
posite to Natchez, is cut up into lots of one hun¬ 
dred acres each, and on each division are ten la¬ 
borers who have leased the land in various ways. 
It was amusing, by the way, to note the calcula¬ 
tion that one negro made when negotiating for 


one of these tracts. He was to be allowed one- 
half, but was vociferous for one-tenth. As ten 
is more than two, he supposed a tenth to be more 
than a half. On this Ulairmont, in i860, the owner 
raised 1,000 bales of cotton and 8,000 bushels of 
com; now he raises about 500 bales, and hardly 
any corn. 

Still, the conduct of the laborers is encourag¬ 
ing. The little villages springing up here and there 
on the broad acres have a tendency to localize 
the negroes, who have heretofore been very much 
inclined to rove about, and each man is allowed 
to have half an acre of ground for his garden. 
The supplies spoken of ‘as furnished the negroes 
are of the rudest description—pork, meal and mo¬ 
lasses—all brought hundreds, nay, thousands of 
miles, when every one of the laborers could, with 
a little care, grow enough to feed himself and his 
family. 

But the negro throughout the cotton belt takes 
little thought for the morrow. He works lazily, 
although, in some places, pretty steadily. In oth¬ 
ers he takes a day here and there out of the week 
in such a manner as to render him almost useless. 
The planter always feels that the negro is irre¬ 
sponsible and must be taken care of. If he settles 
on a small tract of land of his own, as so many 
thousand do now-a-days, he becomes almost a 
cumberer of the ground, caring for nothing save 
to get a living, and raising only a bale of cotton or 
so wherewith to get “supplies.” For the rest he 
can fish and hunt. He doesn’t care to become a 
scientific farmer. Thrift has no charms for him. 
He has never been educated to care for himself; 
how should he suddenly leap forth, a new man, 
into the changed order of things? 

Nevertheless, some of the planters along the 
river near Natchez said, “Give the negro his due. 
The merchant will ordinarily stand a better 
chance of collecting all his advance from fifty 
small black planters than from fifty whites of the 
same class, when the crop is successful.” But if 
the negro’s crop fails, he feels very loth to pay 
up, although he may have the means. He seems 
to think the debt has become outlawed. In suc¬ 
cess he is generally certain to pay his “store ac¬ 
count,” which is varied, and comprehends a his¬ 
tory of his progress during the year. . . . 

Some of the elder planters are liberal in their 
ideas, and would welcome a complete change in 
the labor system, but they do not believe one 
possible. One of the best known and influential 
in the valley told me that he and his neighbors 
in the magnificent Yazoo country, where the 
superb fertility of the soil gives encouragement 
even to the rudest labors, had tried every expedi- 
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ent to bring new labor into their section, but could 
not succeed. His laborers were now practically 
his tenants; but he had to supply them and to 
watch over them, very much as he did before the 
war. He was willing to admit that the negro was 
better adapted to the work than any white man 
who might come there; but thought the younger 
generation of negroes was growing up idle and 
shiftless, fond of whiskey and carousing, and that 
the race was diminishing in fibre and strength. 
Those who had been slaves were industrious, and 
conducted themselves as well as they knew how; 
but the others, both men and women, seemed to 
think that liberty meant license, and acted accord¬ 
ingly. They were wawSteful, and there was but 
little chance of making them a frugal and fore- 
sighted farming people. Whenever they could 
secure a little money the ground in front of their 
cabins would be strewn with sardine boxes and 
whiskey bottles. 

The planters in the lowlands of Arkansas, Mis¬ 
sissippi, and Louisiana have been particularly 
troubled to get and keep serviceable plantation 
labor; and are now importing large numbers from 
Alabama. In truth, the hundreds who flock in 
from the older cotton States were starving at 
home. On a plantation in Concordia parish, in 
Louisiana, opposite Natchez, there are many of 
these Alabama negroes. One planter went into 
the interior of that State, and engaged a hundred 
and twenty-five to follow hint They did not suc¬ 
ceed in leaving without meeting with remon¬ 
strances from the colored politicians, but were 
glad to flee from an empty cupboard. . . . 

In a trip of perhaps ten miles I passed through 
several once prosperous plantations, and made 
special inquiries as to their present condition. 
Upon one where six hundred bales of cotton were 
annually produced under slave culture, the aver¬ 
age annual yield is now but two hundred and fifty; 
on another the yearly average had fallen from one 
thousand to three hundred bales; and on two 
others which together gave the market^ fifteen 
hundred bales every year, now barely six hun¬ 
dred are raised. The planters in this section 
thought that cotton production had fallen off fully 
two-thirds. The number of negroes at work on 
each of these plantations was generally much less 
than before the war. Then a bale to the acre was 
realized, now about one bale to three acres is the 
average. Much of this land is “leased” to the 
negro at the rate of a bale of cotton weighing 
four hundred and thirty pounds for each six acres. 

The planters there raise a little corn, but are 
mainly supplied from the West. The inundation 
was upon them at the epoch of my visit, and they 


were in momentary expectation of seeing all their 
year’s hopes destroyed. The infamous jobberies, 
also, to which they had been subjected by the 
Legislature, and the overwhelming taxation, had 
left them bitterly discouraged. One plantation 
which I visited, having sixteen hundred acres of 
cleared land in it, and standing in one of the most 
fertile sections of the State, was originally valued 
at one hundred dollars per acre; now it could not 
be sold for ten dollars. In Madison parish recently 
a plantation of six hundred improved acres, which 
originally cost thirty thousand dollars, was offered 
to a neighboring planter for seven hundred dol¬ 
lars. 

The “wages” accorded the pegro, when he 
works on the wages system, amount to fifteen or 
sixteen dollars monthly. But few ever save any 
money; and this remark will, I think, apply to the 
majority of the negroes engaged in agriculture 
throughout the cotton region of the Mississippi 
valley. Still there are praiseworthy exceptions to 
this general rule. Enormous prices are placed upon 
everything, because of the cost of transportation. 
The grangers have accomplished some good in 
the cotton States by buying for cash and selling 
for cash, the object being to keep supplies as near 
the wholesale price as possible, and have already 
become a formidable organization there, having 
scores of societies, small and large, in Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and Mississippi. 

While there is no doubt that an active, mon¬ 
eyed, and earnest immigration would do much 
toward building up the southern portion of the 
Mississippi valley, it is evident that so long as the 
negro remains in his present ignorance, and both 
he and the planter rely on other States for their 
sustenance, and on Providence never to send them 
rainy days, inundations, or caterpillars, the de¬ 
velopment of the section will be subject to too 
serious drawbacks to allow of any considerable 
progress. All the expedients, the tenant systems, 
and years of accidental success will not take the 
place of thorough and diversified culture, and in¬ 
telligent, contented labor resulting from fair 
wages for fair work. Nothing but the education 
of the negro up to the point of ambition, fore¬ 
sight, and a desire to acquire a competence law¬ 
fully and laboriously, will ever thoroughly de¬ 
velop the Lower Mississippi valley. As the negro 
is certainly to inhabit it for many years at least, 
if not forever, how shall he learn the much-needed 
lesson? 

On the other hand, the whites need to be con¬ 
verted to a sense of the dignity of labor, to learn 
to treat the laboring man with proper considera¬ 
tion, to create in him an intelligent ambition by 
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giving him education. Something besides an in¬ 
troduction to political liberties and responsibili¬ 
ties is needed to make the negro a moral and 
worthy citizen. He is struggling slowly and not 
very surely out of a lax and barbarously immoral 
condition. The weight of nearly two centuries of 
slavery is upon his back. He needs more help and 
counsel An old master will tell you that he can 
discover who of his employes has been a slave, 
“for the slave,” he says, “cannot look you in the 
eye without flinching.”* * * . 

XXXVII; Atlanta . . . 

From the ashes of the great penitential con¬ 
flagration in which the exigencies of war en¬ 
veloped Atlanta, from the ruins of the thousand 
dwellings, factories, workshops, and railroad 
establishments totally destroyed in the blaze of 
*§64, has sprung up a new, vigorous, awkwardly 
alert city, very similar in character to the mam¬ 
moth groupings of brick and stone in the North¬ 
west. There is but little that is distinctively South¬ 
ern in Atlanta; it is the antithesis of Savannah. 
There is nothing that reminds one of the North 
in the deliciously embowered chief city of Geor¬ 
gia, surounded with its romantic "moss-hung 
oaks, its rich lowlands, and its luxuriant gardens, 
where the magnolia, the bay, and the palmetto 
vie with one another in the exquisite inexplicable 
charm of their voluptuous beauty. Atlanta has an 
unfinished air; its business and residence streets 
are scattered along a range of pretty hills; but it 
is eminently modern and unromantic. The West¬ 
ern and Atlantic railway unites it with Chatta¬ 
nooga, running through a country which was 
scourged in bitterest fashion by "the war; the 
Georgia railroad connects it with Augusta; the 
Macon and Western with handsome and thriving 
Macon; the Atlanta and West Point road to the 
town of West Point, Alabama, gives a continuous 
line to Montgomery; and the new Piedmont Air 
Line, which has opened up the whole of North¬ 
ern Georgia, gives it new and speedy communica¬ 
tion with the North via Charlotte, in North Caro¬ 
lina. Great numbers of Norrhern people have 
flocked to Atlanta ro live since the time when 
General Pope's will was law, and when the Bul¬ 
lock administration was just arising out of the 
chaos of the constitutional convention. The re¬ 
moval of the State capital from Milledgevillc to 
Atlanta also gave the renaissanr ciry a good starr, 
and the wonderful manner in which it drew trade 
and capital ro it from all sides made it the envy of 
its sister Georgian cities. 

A brief review of the progress of politics in the 
State since Atlanta became its capital will aid in 


arriving at an understanding of the present social 
and political condition of the commonwealth. 

When the reconstruction policy of the General 
Government began, a large number of the citiL 
zens of Georgia declared for it, and among then* 
was Mr. Bullock, subsequently Governor of the 
State. In the political campaign which ensued, the 
opposite faction, which totally repudiated the re¬ 
construction acts, condescended to much pro¬ 
scription and denunciation, and numbers of Union, 
men were driven from the State. It was out of this 
campaign that the Ku-Klux conspiracy, as mani¬ 
fested in Georgia, is supposed to have grown. 
Prominent Republicans received lugubrious let¬ 
ters containing pictures of coffins, and acts of vio¬ 
lence were not wanting. Native Georgians, who 
were leading Republican officials, were hunted 
down and assassinated; Republican meetings were 
dispersed, not without slaughter; and it was man¬ 
ifest from the outset that there was to he a decided 
upsetting of the attempt to enforce the policy in¬ 
augurated by the war. But the Republican party 
was organized, and irs Legislature, in which there 
were many negroes, went into session. 

The first trouble that occurred was due to a 
discussion of the question whether or not men 
who had held office previous to the war, and then 
had taken part in the rebellion, were eligible for 
the Legislature. The debate upon this matter was 
heated and angry, and the final decision was in 
favor of extreme liberality toward all who had 
fought on the Confederate side. Manv of these 
were admitted to the State councils, and after a 
time, getting control of the middle-men, they 
had the Legislature in their hands. Their first act 
was to oust all the colored members—some thirty- 
six—and to proceed on the basis that a white man’s 
government was the only one for Georgia. The 
expulsion of the negroes was corrected by act of 
Congress; and in 1869 the colored element was 
readmitted to rhe Legislature. After this, Bullock, 
who was rhe first Governor chosen under the 
operation of the reconstruction laws, had full 
sway for about two years. Some good laws iyere 
passed during that time, bur the railroad legisla¬ 
tion was the occasion of veritable disaster to the 
progress of reconstruction in Georgia. Bullock 
was in due time compelled to depart from the 
State, to save himself from imprisonment; and 
the Democratic party, completely triumphant, 
now and then announces its convictions through 
the medium of Robert Toombs, who has been its 
leader, and, in some measure, its exponent for 
many years. Ir is not long since this gentleman, in 
a speech made at Atlanta in favor of a convention 
to revise the constitution, of the State, made use 
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of the following language: “Why, look at that 
miserable thing you call a constitution! It com¬ 
mits you to all the lies of the revolution against 
you. It says your allegiance is first due to the Fed¬ 
eral Government before it is due to your own 
State? Do you believe that? When you can 
wrench that from the constitution, do it!” 

Under the administration of Governor Bullock, 
a system of internal improvement was inaugu¬ 
rated, theoretically granting State aid to naissant 
railroads in the proportion in which the com- 
^panies building those roads aided themselves. But 
bonds were over-issued, and were negotiated by 
prominent bankers in New York city. The Bruns¬ 
wick and Albany railroad was the principal proj¬ 
ect. About $6,000,000 worth of bonds were actu¬ 
ally issued during the two years, all of which 
went to the Brunswick and Albany railroad, with 
the exception of $600,000 granted to the Carters- 
ville and Van West road. The party now in power 
has repudiated all the railroad bonds issued under 
Bullock’s regime. The New York bankers have 
not suffered very much by this, but the repudia¬ 
tion will give 1 the credit of the State a severe 
blow. . . . 

The State railroad, running from Atlanta north¬ 
ward to Chattanooga, had been leased under Bul¬ 
lock’s administration. The Democrats, who now 
came into power, charged that the Governor was 
guilty of gross official misconduct in leasing the 
road, although it was done in obedience to an 
act of the Legislature, and they proceeded to 
prosecute every one who had been connected 
with the management of it under the Bullock 
regime. They based their charge against the Gov¬ 
ernor upon the theory that he was personally and 
pecuniarily interested in the road, . . . This, 
however, the Governor expressly denies, showing 
that the road, which, for the twenty years from 
its building up to 1868, had been an expense to 
the State, and a fruitful source of political cor¬ 
ruption, was made profitable under the lease sys¬ 
tem. The prosecutions by the Democratic* party 
were characterized by a great deal of acerbity, 
and in one case the Supreme Court decided that 
much injustice was inflicted upon a prosecuted 
party. The Democratic Legislative Committee ap¬ 
pointed to investigate the official conduct of the 
late Governor was in session seven months, and 
confined its final report mainly to denunciations 
of the Governor’s course . . . They took com¬ 
plete control of the State Government, gloried 
in the repudiation of the various bonds issued 
from 1869 to 1871, and maintained that the re¬ 
construction acts of Congress were “unconstitu¬ 
tional, revolutionary, null, and void.” 


Certainly reconstruction is null and void in 
Georgia. It has been a complete failure there. 
That there have been instances of glaring injustice 
practiced on both sides no fair-minded man can 
for an instant doubt. The Republican administra¬ 
tion lasted scarcely three years; and the legitimate 
results of the war were not maintained so long as 
that after 1868. Out of the 90,000 colored voters 
in the State, scarcely 30,000 vote to-day; free 
schools are almost unknown outside the large 
cities and towns; and there has not been a Repub¬ 
lican inspector of election since the Democrats 
assumed power. To judge from the testimony of 
native Georgians who are Republicans, and who 
have never been suspected of any dishonesty or 
untruth, the negroes are very grossly intimidated; 
and the Ku-Klux faction still exists as a kind of 
invisible empire. This is naturally to be expected 
after the occurrences in Louisiana, South Caro¬ 
lina, and Alabama; It is the revulsion from tyran¬ 
nical ignorance and carpet-baggery; and may • 
prove as baneful in its results as has its degraded 
and disreputable opposite. The Democrat of 
Georgia talks with all the more emphasis of a 
white man’s government in his commonwealth, 
because he feels that there is a black man’s gov¬ 
ernment in a neighboring State; if he has ever had 
any exaggerated fears as to a too free assumption 
of civil rights by his ex-slave, those fears are ac¬ 
cented ten-fold since he has seen the real injustice 
practiced by negroes where they have attained 
supreme, unrestricted power. ... 

But few traces of the war are now left in At¬ 
lanta. The residence streets have a smart, new air; 
many fine houses have been recently built, and 
their Northern architecture and trim gardens af¬ 
ford a pleasant surpise after the tumble-down, un¬ 
painted towns of which one sees so many in the 
South. The banks, the theatres, the public business 
blocks, the immense Kimball House, all have the 
same canny air—seem to be boasting of their tidy 
looks and prosperity to the countrymen who 
come into town to market. I strolled into the 
Capitol. In the office of the State Treasurer I en¬ 
countered some gentlemen who seemed inclined 
to believe that the State would not suffer if all 
debts contracted under the Bullock regime were 
repudiated. One said that he could not inform me 
how much the State debt, as construed by the re¬ 
constructionists, was; he reckoned no one knew; 
the scoundrels who had contracted the debt had 
run away; if they could lay hands on Bullock they 
would put him in the penitentiary. I found, every¬ 
where I went in the Capitol, a spirit of extreme 
bitterness prevailing against the departed carpet- 
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baggers; and all complained that the State affairs 
had been left in a wretched condition. 

The attempt to establish free common schools 
throughout Georgia has thus far resulted in fail¬ 
ure. Prior to the war there was but little effort 
made for the education of the masses. A small sum 
was appropriated as the “indigent school fund,” 
but the majority of the poorer classes in the back- 
country remained in dense ignorance. In the pres¬ 
ent State School Commissioner’s office I was in¬ 
formed that there had been no common school 
open outside the large cities for some time. It was 
alleged that the school fund had been diverted 
to unlawful purposes during the “previous admin¬ 
istration,” and that the State had been much em¬ 
barrassed by a debt of $300,000, incurred in pre¬ 
maturely putting schools into operation. There 
seems no doubt of a sincere desire on the part of 
the Georgia Conservatives to maintain free 
schools; and it is, by the way, noteworthy that 
three of the Southern States that are Conservative 
in politics are leading all the others in education. 
Local taxation is the principal bugbear. The 
farmer dislikes to be taxed for schools; he still 
has various absurd prejudices; thinks the common 
school a pauper institution, and gets angry if there 
is any talk of compulsory education. The school 
population of the State is about 370,000, and the 
annual school revenue, derived from interest on 
bonds, from the poll tax, from taxes on shows, 
and from dividends on railroad stock, amounts 
to $280,000. This is, of course, ridiculously small, 
and, now that Georgia has arrived once more at 
some degree of material prosperity, will, doubt¬ 
less, be increased, and amends will be made for 
the shameful negligence which allowed the whole 
school machinery to stop and rust for a year. A 


praiseworthy but fruitless effort has recently been 
made in the Legislature to follow in the steps o£ 
Tennessee, by favoring local taxation, a limit to 
the amount of which is to be fixed, to guard 
against the creation of excessive taxes by negro 
votes; and the Peabody fund is employed in aid¬ 
ing the proselyters who preach the cause of com¬ 
mon school education in the back counties. The 
illiteracy in Georgia previous to i860 was alarm¬ 
ing; the most moderate estimates showed that 
eighteen per cent, of the adult native white popu¬ 
lation could not even read; and, in'j 860, when the^ 
State had a scholastic population of 236,454, only 
94,687 attended school. Prejudice is strong, but 
the free school will establish itself in Georgia, as 
everywhere South, in due time. I think that the 
mass of Georgians respect an educated negro, but 
are determined to make him do the work of edu¬ 
cating himself. The negro needs a good general 
education, mainly because it will strengthen his 
character, and make him more independent. He is 
at present very easily intimidated with regard to 
his voting, and readily falls into corrupt practices 
in election time, because he does not consider the 
evil effects of such a course. 

The manufactures of Atlanta are not extensive; 
there are some large rolling-mills, and a good deal 
of iron is brought down from the country to the 
northward, and worked over there. Of course 
there is a large cotton movement through the 
town; and, in the late autumn, a journey along the 
railroad to Chattanooga discloses hundreds of 
teams toiling over the rough roads, bringing 
goodly stores of cotton bales to the stations. 
Journalism in Atlanta is vivacious and enterpris¬ 
ing, and the New Era and the Herald are news¬ 
papers of metropolitan dimensions. . . . 
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i THE UNITED STATES AND 
1 THE WORLD 


EUROPEAN INTERVENTION AND THE 


CIVIL 

The American Civil War curtailed Europe’s 
supply of cotton. Though that did not trouble 
English manufacturers until the war was half 
over, and though profits in blockade-running 
and the manufacture of small arms helped 
retrieve the loss for England, the federal block¬ 
ade of Southern ports did interfere with Euro¬ 
pean commerce. Economic pressure for inter¬ 
vention was reinforced by tKe desire to lessen 
the threat that a powerful democracy posed 
to a Europe which had not forgotten the revo¬ 
lutionary movements of 1848. 

For Napoleon III, that motive was particu¬ 
larly strong: his throne had become increas¬ 
ingly shaky and it was doubtful whether it 
could survive the effects of many more win¬ 
ters like that of 1861-62, when a short harvest 
accentuated the misery of widespread unem¬ 
ployment in France. The French Imperialist 
press clamored for mediation, accordingly, and 
the Confederate envoy, John Slidell (1793- 
1871) found his mission pleasanter than that of 
his colleague in England. Slidell, who had been 
rescued from his Union captors as a result of 
British protest, reached France in the early 
part of 1862; there he helped build the Con¬ 
federate fleet and negotiated a loan for his gov¬ 
ernment. He finally gained an audience with 
Napoleon in July. Slidell’s reports of this in¬ 
terview and a later one illuminate the prob¬ 
lems forced upon the Union’s diplomacy in the 
first black years of the Civil War. The reports 
were brought to the American consul-general 
at Paris, John Bigelow (1817—1911), a free-soil 
Democrat, writer, and humanitarian. Bige¬ 
low’s European friendships made him a par- 


WAR 

ticularly effective counterespionage and prop¬ 
aganda agent for the Union. He encouraged a 
favorable Continental press, maintained a pri¬ 
vate spy service, watched Confederate agents 
in France, and, according to his version, pre¬ 
vented French intervention on the Confed¬ 
erates’ behalf. 

In November, 1862, when Slidell and his 
charming wife were in particular favor with 
the Empress, Napoleon addressed England and 
Russia in identic notes suggesting joint inter- 
vention for the purpose of winning a six 
months’ armistice in the American war. Dur¬ 
ing that armistice, the Union would suspend 
its blockade and the warring sections proceed 
to negotiations. 

England repulsed Napoleon’s overtures, thus 
repairing, at French expense/ 5 some of the 
breaks in the fabric of Anglo-American rela¬ 
tions, and Napoleon decided against pushing 
the proposal on his own account. He continued 
to support the pro-Confederate party in 
Britain, however, and the report of an audience 
with him makes up a large part of J. A. Roe¬ 
buck’s speech of June 30, 1863. In this speech, 
the member from Sheffield urges England to 
recognize the Confederacy and so forestall 
France in the struggle for a new power’s favor. 
The war was not being fought to end slavery, 
but to preserve the Union, a cause opposed to 
England’s national interest, Roebuck argued. 
Maintenance of the unity of the United States 
would not improve the Negro’s position, since 
the blacks were cordially hated in the North. 
Failure to recognize the independence of the 
Confederacy was bringing misery to Lanca- 
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shire’s operatives with no compensating bene- pro-Confederate attitude was tempered by the 
fit to the nation. ' necessities of his Mexican adventure. 

The government defeated Roebuck’s motion The Slidell reports are printed in John Bige- 
in the debate which followed. Gettysburg and low’s Retrospections of an Active Life (5 vols., 
Vicksburg, together with shipments of cotton New York, 1909) and are reprinted here by 
from recaptured New Orleans, made the permission of Doubleday and Company, Inc. 
Union cause appear a better risk. Thereafter, Roebuck’s speech is reprinted from Hansard’s 
no English party made recognition of the Con- Parliamentary Debates, Series 3, v. dm, 3d vol. 
federacy a point in its policy and Napoleon’s of session (London, 1864). 

Slidell’s First Audience with Napoleon 


Slidell to J. P. Benjamin 

Paris, 25th July, 1862. 
Sir: 

... On Thursday, the 10th inst., we received 
the first intelligence of the battles of the 26 and 
27 of June and the “strategical movements” of 
McClellan across the Chickahominy and towards 
James River. On the strength of these news and 
of your despatch No. 3 (which with numbers 1, 
- 2 and 4 had been delivered by Mr. de Leon), I 
was about to call on Count de Persigny, when I 
received a message from that gentleman, who had 
recently returned after an absence of some weeks 
in England, saying that he desired to see me. I of 
course lost no time in complying with his request. 
I communicated to him confidentially the sub¬ 
stance of my new instructions and he advised me 
to proceed to Vichy where the Emperor would 
be on Saturday, but he thought would be much 
occupied for a day or two in receiving the author¬ 
ities, etc. The Count gave me a very warm letter 
to General Fleurv, who is a great favorite of the 
Emperor and constantly accompanies him, urging 
him to procure an audience for me. I went ac¬ 
cordingly to Vichy on Tuesday, arriving there in 
the evening. The next morning I sent a note to 
General Fleury enclosing that of M. de Persigny 
soliciting his good offices to procure me “une 
,,audience officieuse” with the Emperor. I very 
soon received a reply saying that the Emperor 
would receive me at 2 o’clock. 

You will find herewith full details of my inter¬ 
view marked No. 1. . . . 

No. / 

On Wednesday morning, 16th July, at 9 
o’clock, I enclosed to General Fleury, Aide de 
camp and Premier Ecuyer of the Emperor, a let¬ 
ter from Count de Persigny, and asked him to 
procure me the honor of an official audience with 


the Emperor. Before 12 o’clock I received from 
M. Fleury a note stating that the Emperor would 
receive me at 2 o’clock. The Emperor received 
me with great kindness and after saying that he 
was very happy to see me and regretted that cir¬ 
cumstances had prevented his sooner doing so, 
invited me to be seated. He commenced the con¬ 
versation by referring to the news contained in 
the evening papers of the previous day of the de¬ 
feat of the Federal armies before Richmond, 
which appeared to give him much satisfaction. He 
spoke of Lincoln’s call for three hundred thou¬ 
sand additional troops as evidence of his convic¬ 
tion of the desperate character of the struggle in 
which he had been engaged and of the great losses 
which the Federal forces had sustained. That al¬ 
though it was unquestionably for the interest of 
France, that the United States should be a power¬ 
ful and united people to act as a “contrepoids” to 
the maritime power of England, yet his sympa¬ 
thies had always been with the South, whose peo¬ 
ple are struggling for the principle of self- 
government, of which he was a firm and consist¬ 
ent advocate, that he had from the first seen the 
true character of the contest and considered the 
re-establishment of the Union impossible and fi¬ 
nal separation a mere question of time/That the 
difficulty was to find the way to give effect to 
his sympathies, that he had always desired to 
preserve the most friendly relations with England 
and that in so grave a matter he had not been 
willing to act without her co-operation, that he 
had several times intimated his wish for action 
in our behalf, but had met with no favorable re¬ 
sponse, and that besides, England had a deeper 
interest in the question than France; that she 
wished him “to draw the chestnuts from the fire 
for her benefit.” He asked me to give my views 
of the state of affairs and of what could be done 
to bring the war to a close. The conversation had 
thus far been in French with occasional remarks 
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from me; but as I knew that the Emperor spoke 
English well and fluently and was said not to dis¬ 
like having an opportunity to converse in our 
language I said that if it would not be disagreeable 
to him, I would prefer speaking English, as I could 
better express myself in my own tongue. He as¬ 
sented and during the remainder of the interview 
the conversation was in English. He enquired the 
amount of our army. I estimated the number of 
men now under arms at about 350,000, although 
at certain previous periods, before we had aban¬ 
doned the impossible idea of defending all the 
points of our immense coast and frontier, the num¬ 
ber had probably beep nearer 500,000; but since 
we had adopted the policy of concentrating our 
forces, 350,000 men were, I thought, as many as 
we could advantageously employ. That our diffi¬ 
culty was not to find men, of them we had and al¬ 
ways would have more than enough, but that what 
we wanted were arms, powder and clothing. I ex¬ 
plained the composition and character of our 
army, that with us every man was a soldier, that 
very many of the elite of our country were serv¬ 
ing in the ranks; spoke of the devotion and en¬ 
thusiasm of our women; that our men were badly 
clothed and fed, most of them with inferior arms 
and all insufficiently and irregularly paid, but sub¬ 
mitted patiently to all the privations. That on the 
contrary our enemies were admirably equipped 
and armed, as a general rule profusely fed, hav¬ 
ing many luxuries in abundance, such as tea and 
coffee of which our troops were entirely de¬ 
prived; but that the very large majority were mer¬ 
cenaries, who served for pay and food, not being 
able to find employment and wages. The Emperor 
expressed his great surprise at our troops not hav¬ 
ing coffee, which he safd was considered essential 
to the health of the soldiers. That probably one 
half of the privates were foreigners, principally 
Germans and Irish, while our troops were almost 
exclusively born on our soil. That this difference 
made them much more than a match for their ene¬ 
mies when they met with equal numbers, but that 
this advantage was more than compensated by 
the greater moral value of those whom we lpst, 
carrying mourning into every Southern family, 
while no interest was felt at the North for the 
mercenaries who were fighting their battles, so 
long as they could supply their places by new 
levies. . . . 

This gave me an opportunity of saying about 
Mexican affairs substantially that as the Lincoln 
Government was the ally and protector of his 
enemy Juarez, we could have no objection to 
make common cause with him against the com¬ 
mon enemy. 
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I asked him if he had seen Count de Persigny 
since his return from England, or if the Count 
(to whom I had confidentially communicated 
the substance of your despatch No. 3) had writ¬ 
ten to him about our affairs. He said that he had 
neither seen nor heard from the Count. I then 
stated to the Emperor what I had been instructed 
4 to propose. It did not seem disagreeable. He said, 
how am I to get the cotton? I replied, that of 
course depends on your Majesty; he will soon 
have a fleet in the neighborhood of our coast, 
strong enough to keep it clear of every Federal 
cruiser. . . . 

I gave him in a few words a description of the 
American marine; some second class steamers con¬ 
structed for war purposes and a large number of 
merchant vessels hastily purchased and fitted up 
for the blockade and transport service. I said that 
the Gloire, the Garonne or the Normandie could 
pass the fortifications of New York and Boston 
and hold those towns at their mercy, or could en¬ 
ter the Chesapeake, destroy all the vessels there 
and Fortress Monroe by bombardment. 

He agreed with me in this. I expressed my re¬ 
gret at having heard that some of his first class 
steamers were armed en -flute and asked if this 
armament could not be completed at Martinique 
and Guadeloupe, and suggested that if not, guns 
could be sent there for the purpose. He appeared 
to be pleased with the suggestion. . . . 

He then spoke of recognition, saying that sim¬ 
ple recognition would be of no value, and as to 
mediation that would be refused by the North. I 
replied that as to mediation, I agreed with him, 
that if offered, it would be refused by the North 
but would be accepted by us, but that such refusal 
and acceptance would be of vast advantage to our 
cause and enlist the sympathies of the civilized 
world in our favor and afford sufficient reason for 
more potent intervention. But we did not ask for 
mediation, all we asked for was recognition, that 
there was a large majority in the Northern States 
in favor of peace and separation, but that a reign 
of terror existed which for the present stifled all 
expression of such opinions, that the Congressional 
elections were approaching and that recognition 
would give the peace party courage to organize 
and perhaps place them in the majority. He said 
that he was pleased to see that there had been a 
great peace meeting in New York. I said that 
recognition would at once bring out many similar 
demonstrations. I then said that although we did 
not place ourselves on that ground, the interests 
of humanity might be urged as calling on Europe 
and especially on him who exercised so potent an 
influence over the destinies of the world to put 
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an end to the strife, which was not only devas¬ 
tating the South and exhausting the North but 
paralyzed the industry and commerce of Europe. 
He replied, what you say is true, but the policy 
of nations is controlled by their interests and not 
by their sentiments, and ought to be so. I replied, 
that I fully admitted his proposition, but that the 
interests to be consulted should not be those of 
the hour, that England seemed to have abdicated 
the great part which she had been accustomed to 
play in the affairs of the world, and adopted a 
tortuous, selfish and time serving policy, which 
had only served to make all nations either her 
bitter enemies or at least fair weather friends. 
That we, at first, had been well disposed towards 
England, but that having for selfish ulterior pur¬ 
poses, to revive for her advantage the old ex¬ 
ploded principles of a blockade, and to secure 
the monopoly of cotton for her Indian colonies, 
given a false interpretation to the Treaty of Paris, 
we should never hereafter consider her our friend. 
The Emperor remarked, I have already told you 
what I thought of the blockade, and as to the 
culture of cotton in India supplanting yours, I 
consider the idea entirely chimerical. If you do 
not give it to us we can not find it elsewhere. I 
then said, your Majesty has now an opportunity 
of securing a faithful ally, bound to you not only 
by the ties of gratitude, but by those more reli¬ 
able of a common interest and congenial habits. 
He said, yes, you have many families of French 
descent in Louisiana who yet preserve their habits 
and language. I replied that he waf right, and that 
I could give him an instance in my own family 
where French was habitually spoken. He asked 
me whether we anticipated no difficulty from our 
slaves. I replied that they had never been more 
quiet and more respectful and that no better evi¬ 
dence could be given or their being contented and 
happy. This was the only allusion made to slavery 
during the interview. 

The Emperor asked me if I expected that Eng¬ 
land would agree to co-operate with him in our 
recognition. I replied that he of course must have 
much better means of information than I, but that 
our friends in England were more hopeful than 
they ever had been before, and that our Commis¬ 
sioner at London, for the first time since his ar¬ 
rival, wrote encouragingly. That the motion of 
Mr. Lindsay recommending recognition would 
be brought up on Friday, and that probably the 
debate would bring out Lord Palmerston with a 
declaration of his purposes. He asked how Cob den 
was disposed. I said that he was unfriendly to us, 
but not so much so as Bright. That it was con¬ 
ceded on all hands that an immense majority of 


the House of Commons was in our favor, but that 
Lord Derby was not prepared to take office, and 
nothing would be done that would cause Lord 
Palmerston to resign. 

While I was advocating recognition, the Em¬ 
peror, with a very significant smile, said, it is very 
singular that while you ask absolute recognition, 
Mr. Dayton is calling upon me to retract my qual¬ 
ified recognition of you as belligerents. I replied, 
that such a demand was but another evidence 
of the insolence of the Washington Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Emperor asked me, if France and England 
intervene, on what terms can a peace be made? 
The question of boundaries is a most difficult one, 
what will you do with the border States? You will 
not be willing to accept what the North, even if 
she submits to separation, will accord. I replied 
that the question appeared indeed to be difficult 
but it seemed to be susceptible of an easy solu¬ 
tion and one which we would willingly receive. 
In all the States where the people had in full con- • 
ventions voted for separation, there could be no 
difficulty, that in Kentucky, Missouri and Mary¬ 
land, the question whether they would join our 
confederacy, form a separate one for themselves 
or remain with the United States should be sub¬ 
mitted to the popular vote and that I had no fear 
of the result, that such had been the Emperor’s 
policy in Italy and the whole world approved of 
it. That the Chesapeake, Potomac and Ohio were 
natural and indispensable boundaries which could , 
not be relinquished. He regretted he had no map 
at Vichy that we might trace the line. 

I should have mentioned that when speaking of 
the cotton subsidy, I told the Emperor that the 
proposition was made exclusively to France, my 
colleague at London not being aware of my au¬ 
thority to make it. . . . 

I said to the Emperor that in deciding upon the 
course he was to pursue, he might assume two 
fixed points of departure. First , that reconstruc¬ 
tion on any terms was impossible. Second , that 
without European intervention in some form or 
other, peace was impossible within any reasonable 
period; that a peace must be preceded by an armi¬ 
stice, with our ports open to the commerce of the 
world. 

I omitted to mention that in speaking of Mexi¬ 
can affairs, I said that Mr. Lincoln had sent to the 
Senate the treaty negotiated by Mr. Corwin, that 
this was in fact a subsidy of eleven millions of 
dollars to enable Juarez to carry on the war 
against France; he replied, but the Senate will not 
ratify it; of this, I said, I had no means to form an 
opinion, but at any rate it was clear that the Presi- 
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dent approved of its principle and th§ Executive 
virtually controlled the Foreign relations. I said 
that I had heard from what seemed to be good 
authority, although I did not pretend to vouch 
for the truth of the Report, that Schufeldt, U.S. 
Consul General at Havana, had gone to Mexico 
and placed at the disposition of Juarez two mil¬ 
lions of dollars, being the cash installment stipu¬ 
lated by the Treaty, and if this were so, the 
Mexican army was now waging war against 
France with means furnished by the Federal treas¬ 
ury. I also alluded to the presence of the Orleans 
Princes in the Federal armies as evidence at least 
that Lincoln was not particularly desirous to avoid 
giving just cause of offense to France, and men¬ 
tioned that the son of the Prince de Joinville was 
now serving as a midshipman on board of a Fed¬ 
eral man-of-war, a fact of which he had been 
previously ignorant. 

I suggested that without violating neutrality we 
might be allowed to communicate with our gov¬ 
ernment by French ships of war visiting our ports; 
that such communication was called for even by 
French interests; that it was important that South¬ 
ern newspapers should be freely received to neu¬ 
tralize the false statements of the Northern Press. 
The Emperor replied that such a request seemed 
reasonable and that he would consider it. 

Finding that the Interview had been sufficiently 
prolonged, 1 rose to take leave, saying that I had 


already too much abused his indulgence; that I 
had perhaps omitted to present some arguments 
which if not new to him, were from a different 
point of view, but that I had prepared a formal 
demand of recognition in which they were em¬ 
bodied, and that I intended to present them to 
M. Thouvenel, as soon as he should return from 
England, where he then was, and I would feel 
much obliged, if he saw any reason to object to 
the course I proposed, that he would intimate his 
wish. He said that he saw no objection to my 
presenting my demand, he of course said nothing 
to compromit hhnself as to the answer that would 
be given. At parting he said that he hoped in fu¬ 
ture there would be less difficulty in my seeing 
him than had heretofore existed. 

On the whole my interview was most satis¬ 
factory. I had been led to expect from what I had 
heard of his habitual manner that he would be 
extremely reserved, confining himself to ^king 
questions, or intimating on what points he wished 
me to speak, with occasional brief observations on 
his part; on the contrary he was frank, unre¬ 
served, I might perhaps say cordial^ P lac ^2 
entirely at my ease by the freedom with which he 
spoke himself. Although he said nothing to com¬ 
mit himself as to his future course I left him with 
the decided impression that if England long per¬ 
severed in obstinate inaction he would take the 
responsibility of moving by himself. . . . 


Slidell’s Second Audience with Napoleon 

Slidell to J. P. Benjamin 


MEMORANDUM OF AN INTERVIEW WITH THE EM¬ 
PEROR AT THE TUILERIES, THURSDAY, 

1 8TH JUNE, 1863 

On Wednesday I received from the Duke de 
Bassano, First Chamberlain, a note informing me 
that the Emperor would receive me Jit the lui- 
leries on the following day at ten o’clock. The 
Emperor received me with great cordiality, e 
said that he had read the memorandum presented 
to him by the Count de Persigny (copy of which 
accompanied my despatch No. 37); that he was 
xriore fully convinced than ever of the propriety 
of the general recognition by European powers 
of the Confederate States, but that the commerce 
of France and the success of the Mexican expedi¬ 
tion would be jeopardized by a rupture with rite 
United-States; that no other power than England 
possessed a sufficient Navy to give him efficlent 
aid in a war on the ocean, an event which indeed 
could not be anticipated, if England would 
operate with him in recognition. 


1 replied that I was well satisfied that recogni¬ 
tion by France and any other continental powers, 
or even by France alone, would not lead to a war 
with the United States, as they already found 
ample occupation for all their energies at home; 
that he could count on the cooperation of Spam, 
Austria, Prussia, Belgium, Holland, Sweden and 
Denmark. He remarked that none of those powers 
possessed a Navy of any consequence. I suggested 
that Spain had a very respectable Navy and was 
daily increasing it. I adverted to the instructions 
in your despatch No. 16, of the 9 th May, and said 
that I was authorized to give the adhesion of my 
government to the tripartite treaty for the guar¬ 
antee of Cuba to Spain; that I thought it was prob- 
able that such an adhesion might mduceSpanif 
assured in advance of the concurrence of France 
to take the initiative of our recognition. Would 
the Emperor be willing to gN^uuh an askance. 
He said that he would. I asked, will the tmpfaror 
authorize me to say so to the Spanish Ambassador, 
M Isturitz, to whom I had already communicated 
tide substance of my instructions. He replied that 
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he was willing that I should do so. I then spoke 
to the Emperor of a letter from Mr. Roebuck, of 
which I asked his permission to read some ex¬ 
tracts. He assented. I asked him if I might be per¬ 
mitted to deny on his authority the correctness of 
the rumor of which Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald had 
spoken to Mr. Roebuck. He said that I might give 
it an unqualified denial. 

I then inquired if it would be agreeable to him 
to see Messrs. Roebuck and Lindsay, and if I might 
so inform them. I le said that he would be pleased 
to converse with them cm the subject of Mr* Roe¬ 
buck's motion, and that I might write to that 
effect. He, however, after a little reflection added: 
“I think that 1 can do something better; make a 
direct proposition to England for joint recogni¬ 
tion. This will effectually prevent Lord Palmer¬ 
ston from misrepresenting my position and wishes 
on the American question. 1 ' I le said, "I shall bring 
the question before the Cabinet Meeting to-day, 
and if it should be decided not to make the propo¬ 
sition now, I will let you know in a day or two 
through M. Moequard what to sav to Mr. Roe¬ 
buck." 

I then said, "It may perhaps be an indiscretion 
to ask whether your Majesty prefers to see the 
Whigs or dories in power In England," and he 
said, “I rather prefer the Whigs." I remarked that 
Lord Malmesbury would under a conservative 
administration probably be the Secretary for For¬ 
eign Affairs, and that/ I had always understood 
that intimate relations existed between the Em¬ 
peror and him. lie said, "That is true; personally 
we are excellent friends, but personal relations 
have very little influence in great affairs where 
party interests are involved." lie playfully re¬ 
mark'd, "The lories are very good friends of 
mine when in a minority, hut their tone changes 
very much when they get into power," 

He then spoke of the different spirit In which 
the news of the fall of Puebla had been received 


North and South: that the Northern papers 
showed their disappointment and hostility, while 
Richmond had been illuminated on the occasion. 
This is reported by the newspapers. I, of course, 
did not express any doubt of the fact, although I 
considered it somewhat apocryphal. I said that 
there could be no doubt of the bitterness of the 
Northern people at the success of his arms in 
Mexico, while all our sympathies were with 
France, and urged the importance of securing the 
lasting gratitude and attachment of a people al¬ 
ready so well disposed; that there could be no 
doubt that our Confederacy was to be the strong¬ 
est power of the American Continent, and that 
our alliance was worth cultivating. He said that 
he was quite convinced of the fact and spoke with 
great admiration of the bravery of our troops, the 
skill of our generals and the devotion of our 
people. He expressed his great regret at the 
death of Stonewall Jackson, whom he considered 
as one of the most remarkable men of the 
age. 

I expressed my thanks to him for his sanction 
of the contract made for the building of four 

ships of war at Bordeaux and Nantes, I then in¬ 
formed him tlv.it we were prepared to build sev¬ 
eral ironclad ships of war ami that I only required 
his verbal assurance that they should be allowed 
to proceed to sea under the Confederate flag to 
enter into contracts for that purpose. He said 
that we might build the ships, but ir would be 
necessary that their destination should be con¬ 
cealed. I replied that the permission to build, 
equip and proceed to sea would be no violation 
of neutrality, and invoked the precedent of a ship 
built for the Chilian government under the cir¬ 
cumstances mentioned in my despatch No, 32 , of 
20th April, The Emperor remarked that there was 
a distinction to be drawn between that case and 
what I desired to do. Chili was a government 
recognized by France. 


Roebuck's Audience 'with Napoleon 


* , , Bor rui Socm never will come him the Un¬ 
ion, and * wvhat is more— I hope it never may. I will 
tell you why 1 say so, America* while she was one, 
ran a race of prosperity unparalleled in the world. 
Eighty years made the Republic such a Power, 
that if she had continued as she was a few years 
longer, site would have hem the great bully of 
the world, Why, Sir, she 
H ~-—hestrode the mtronv world, 

Like a Colossus; and we perry mm 
Walked under her huge legs, and peeped about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves." 


As far as my influence goes, I am determined to 
do all 1 can to prevent the re 'Construction of the 
Union, and 1 hope that the balance of Power on 
rite American continent will, in future, prevent 
any one State from tyrannizing over the world 
as the Republic did. Could anything he more in¬ 
sulting than her conduct towards us? Yet we who 
turned upon Greece we who bullied Brazil—we 
crawled upon our bellies to the United States. 
They could not treat us contemptuously enough 
to raise our ire; but at last, when the seceesslon 
took place, we plucked up courage, and resented 
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the outrage upon the Trent. I say, then, that the 
Southern States have vindicated their right to 
recognition. They hold out to us advantages such 
as the world has never seen before. I hold, besides, 
that it would be of the greatest importance that 
the re-construction of the Union should not take 
place. Then comes the question—-has the time 
arrived for recognition? I want hon. Gentlemen 
to tell me why the time has not arrived. At the 
present moment, a large portion of our population 
are suffering in consequence of the cotton famine. 
That is one reason why the time has come for the 
recognition of the South. Next, I say the time has 
come, because the Southern States have vindicated 
their right to be recognised. Moreover, they offer 
to us a boon such as the world has never known, 
but they are being driven to be a manufacturing 
people. They are making their own guns; and if 
you keep them much linger in their present con¬ 
dition, they will produce their own cotton and 
woollen goods. Thus interests will grow up which 
they will be obliged to protect, and we shall have 
the protective system introduced into the South¬ 
ern States of America. That is a matter deserving 
of attention—a matter which any statesman, if I 
could see one, would take into his consideration. 
Such is the state of things at the present moment. 
The South offers to us perfect free trade; but if 
we allow this contest to go on—if we cower, as 
we have done hitherto, before the North, the 
Southerners will soon become a manufacturing 
population, and the boon will be withdrawn ^ ro 5 11 
us. But, if they ought to be recognised, and if the 
time has come, is the mode I propose a right one? 
The mode I propose is, that this House should 
pray the Queen to enter into communication with 
the great Powers of Europe with a view to the 
recognition of the South. Now, the great Powers 
of Europe really mean Franee. No other Power, 
with the exception of Russia, has a fleet that we 
need think about; and we know that Russia is not 
at present in a position to do anything. France 
is the only Power we have to consider; and France 
and England acknowledging South, there 

would be an end of the war. Here I am obliged to 
enter into a sort of personal history. I hope the 
House will excuse me for doing so. What I am 
going to say is, that I know certain things about 
the state of the mind of the great French ruler 
which I am authorized, that is, I am 
to lay before this House. I w*s met in the lobby 
outside some days since by an hon. and learned 
Friend of mine, who said to me, You propose 
that the House should address the Queen, to ask 
her to enter into a negotiation with the great 
Powers of Europe. Now, I have heard to-day, on 
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very good authority, that the mind of the French 
ruler has changed; and if Lord Palmerston can 
come down to the House and say so, what be¬ 
comes of your Motion for the recognition of the 
South?” I acknowledged to my hon. and learned 
Friend the force of his statement, though, like 
the Scotchman about the fish, I doubted the fact; 
therefore I wrote to my hon. Friend the Member 
for Sunderland, knowing that he had obtained 
authority to write to the French Emperor when¬ 
ever he wanted to see him, and I said to him in 
effect, “Suppose, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether this rumour be true, we go across and 
ask at once for an audience.” For, Sir, I know 
the Treasury bench right well. I know they are 
wonderfully expert at circulating rumours; in¬ 
deed, wheif they have an object in view, there is 
hardly any rumour they will not circulate. My 
letter to the hon. Member for Sunderland got to 
Paris, and subsequently we had the audience asked 
for. I am now going to make a statement which 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs may 
think somewhat surprising, but it is true for- all 
that. The Emperor of the French said, and he 
gave me authority to repeat it here, “As soon as 
I learnt that that rumour was circulating in Eng¬ 
land, I gave instructions to my Ambassador to 
deny the troth of it. Nay more, I instructed him 
to say that my feeling was not, indeed, exactly 
the same as it was, because it was stronger than 
ever in favour of recognising the South. I told 
him also to lay before the British Government my 
understanding and my wishes on this question, 
and to ask them again whether they would be 
willing to join me in that recognition.” Now, Sir, 
there is no mistake about this matter. I pledge my 
veracity that the Emperor of the French told me 
that. He told me that instructions had been sent 
to Baron Gros. And to tell me that the British 
Government does not know that that has occurred 
must mean some evasion, some diplomatic evasion. 
It cannot be the truth. And if there be contradic¬ 
tion between the witnesses, I pledge my veracity 
for what I state. I do not believe the world will 
doubt my word, and I pledge my word that that 
is the truth as far as I am concerned. And—what is 
m0 re-I laid before His Majesty two courses of 
conduct. I said, “Your Majesty may make a formal 
application to England.” He stopped me and said 
“No -1 can’t do that, and I will tell you why. Some 
months ago I did make a formal application to 
England. England sent my despatch to America. 
That despatch getting into Mr. Sewards hands, 
was shown to my Ambassador at Washington. It 
cZe back to me; and I felt that I was dl-treated 
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by such conduct. I won’t,” he added—“I can’t 
subject myself again to the danger of similar 
treatment. But I will do every thing short of it. 
I give you full liberty to state to the English 
House of Commons this my wish, and to say to 
them that I have determined in all things”—and I 
will quote his words—“I have determined in all 
things to act with England; and more particularly 
I have determined to act with her as regards 
America.” Well, Sir, with this before us, can the 


Government be ignorant of this fact? I do not be¬ 
lieve it. With this before them, are they not pre¬ 
pared to act in concert with France? Are they 
afraid of war? War with whom? With the North¬ 
ern States of America? Why, in ten days, Sir, we 
should sweep from the sea their every ship. [ a Oh, 
oh!”] Yes, there are people so imbued with North¬ 
ern feeling as to be indignant at that assertion. But 
the truth is known. Why, the Warrior would 
destroy their whole fleet. . . . 


NAPOLEON AND MEXICO 


In 1862, James Monroe’s fears turned into 
fact: a military expedition representing France, 
Spain, and England landed at Vera Cruz and, 
as a result, a “European system” was estab¬ 
lished in this hemisphere. 

. Behind that action lay years of discord in 
Mexico, where reactionary elements had hoped 
to retrieve the humiliation of defeat in the war 
with the United States by* securing European 
support for a Mexican monarchy. By 1858, the 
reactionaries held power at Mexico City and 
civil conflict raged through the country. The 
United States recognized the government of 
President Juarez the following year and our 
minister negotiated a treaty giving Mexico a 
loan of $4,000,000 in return for right of way 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and a gen¬ 
eral police power over the country. Though 
the United States Senate refused to ratify it, 
the treaty provoked considerable uneasiness in 
Europe, especially among those French inves¬ 
tors who had become increasingly involved in 
defaulted Mexican bonds. 

Juarez then proceeded to repudiate a good 
part of the Mexican debt on grounds of fraud. 
In reprisal, the Powers agreed on joint inter¬ 
vention to protect the interests of their na¬ 
tionals. When England, France, and Spain in¬ 
vited the United States to become a party to 
the London Convention of 1861, the invitation 
was declined. Intervention proceeded, none 
the less, but the Powers quarreled soon after 
their first military success and Spain and Britain 
withdrew in April, 1862. 

Thereafter, intervention in Mexico was a 


Napoleonic adventure. Attempts to reach an 
agreement with Juarez were thwarted by the 
summoning of a reactionary Assembly of No¬ 
tables, which declared for a monarchy and of- 
fered the Mexican throne to Archduke Max¬ 
imilian, brother of the Austrian Emperor. 
Mexico’s new sovereign arrived in May, 1864, 
a month after the signing of the Convention 
of Miramon. This agreement bound Mexico 
to pay the cost of the French intervention and 
to assign French creditors a large share of the 
proceeds of a new loan. Maximilian was 
crowned Emperor, and Juarez continued fight¬ 
ing in the mountains. 

The United States did not recognize the new 
monarchy. It temporized for a few months; 
and then, with the Union victorious and Grant 
now in command of almost a million troops, 
Seward addressed to the French minister a note 
which veiled a real threat behind its polite ob¬ 
servations on the form of government suitable 
to a New World people. Yet, even at this point, 
the American Secretary of State did not in¬ 
voke the Monroe Doctrine. 

Though none of Seward’s notes on the 
French intervention referred to the statement 
of President Monroe, the failure of Napo¬ 
leon III vindicated the Monroe Doctrine as a 
principle of American foreign policy. Seward 
had begun by attempting to block the 1862 in¬ 
tervention with an offer to have the United 
States pay 3 percent interest on the Mexican 
foreign debt for the next five years—in return 
for a lien on public lands and mineral rights in 
Lower California, Chihuahua, Sonora, and 
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Sinaloa. When the European powers declined 
and proceeded to send their troops, Seaward is¬ 
sued a circular letter declaring that the United 
States was concerned lest foreign intervention 
impair the right of the Mexican people to 
choose their own form of government. Less 
publicly, Seward backed Minister Corwin’s 
project for a $9,000,000 loan to Juarez; but the 
Senate rejected the treaty. 

American public opinion, guided by Ro¬ 
mero, Juarez’s minister in Washington, grew 
increasingly hostile to French intervention. By 
1864, H. Winter Davis, the Maryland Radical 
Republican, was embarrassing the administra¬ 
tion by offering a resolution opposing the mon¬ 
archy in Mexico. Chase and Fremont de¬ 
nounced Napoleon and appealed to the Mon¬ 
roe Doctrine. Finally, in 1864, the Republican 
platform of that year put the administration on 
record: it was opposed to Maximilian. 

By 1865, Union victory seemed certain 
enough to make such pronouncements more 
than empty threats, and Seward’s notes took 
a sharper tone. In August, he protested the 
French encouragement given the California ad¬ 
venturer, William Gwin, who planned to raise 
a Confederate legion to fight for Maximilian 
against Juarez. A reply hinting that France 
would be willing to withdraw its army if the 
United States would recognize the Mexican 
monarchy—and if Mexico would guarantee 
payment of her debt—evoked Seward s letter 
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of November, 1865. The French intervention 
had been wrong from its inception, Seward 
declared, and as the United States was main¬ 
taining diplomatic relations with the govern¬ 
ment freely chosen by the Mexican people, it 
had no need to recognize Maximilian. 

Seward continued the war of nerves: he ap¬ 
pointed General Logan minister to Juarez and 
sent General Schofield on an indefinite “mis¬ 
sion” to Paris. Napoleon was cracking under 
the strain: he indicated his willingness to with¬ 
draw French troops, but once again asked for 
recognition for Maximilian. In his reply, 
Seward repeated the assertion that Maximilian 
hadmot been the free choice of the Mexican 
people and that withdrawal of French troops 
did not commit the United States to any alter¬ 
ation in its policy of neutrality in Mexican civil 
conflicts. 

The month of April, 1866, marks Napoleon’s 
recognition of defeat, for it was then that the 
time of French evacuation was fixed. Presum¬ 
ably, Maximilian was given ample opportunity 
to consolidate his position, but this desperate 
stratagem failed. With French troops with¬ 
drawn, the reactionary forces behind the 
throne were unable to suppress the Juarez 
guerillas, and Maximilian was captured and ex¬ 
ecuted in June, 1867. 

Seward’s note is reprinted from House Ex¬ 
ecutive Document No. 1, Pt. 3, 39th Congress, 
1st Session (Washington, 1866). 


Diplomatic CoTrespofidefice 


BY WILLIAM 

Mr. Seward to the Marquis de Montholon 

Department of State, 
Washington, February 12, 1866 

Sir: On the 6th of December I had the honor to 
submit to you in writing, for the information or 
the Emperor, a communication upon the subject 
of affairs in Mexico, as affected by the presence 
of French armed forces in that country. On the 
29th of January thereafter you favored me with 
a reply to that communication, which reply had 
been transmitted to you by Mr. Drouyn de Lhuys, 


H. SEWARD 

under the date of the 9 th of the same month. I 
have submitted it to the President of the United 
States. It is now made my duty to revert to the 
interesting question which has thus been brought 

under discussion. . 

In the first place I take notice of the points 

which are made by Mr. Drouyn de Lhuys. 

He declares that the French expedition into 
Mexico had in it nothing hostile to the institutions 
of the New World, and still less of anything ho - 
tile to the United States. As -proofs of this friendly 
statement, he refers to the aid m blood and treas- 
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ure which France contributed in our revolution¬ 
ary war to the cause of our national independence; 
to* the preliminary proposition that France made 
to as chat we should join her in her expedition to 
Mexico; and* finally* to the neutrality which 
France has practiced in the painful civil war 
through which we have just successfully passed. It 
gives me pleasure to acknowledge that the as¬ 
surances thus given on the present occasion that 
the French expedition, in its original design, had 
no political objects or motives, harmonize entirely 
wirn expressions which abound in the earlier cor¬ 
respondence of the minister of foreign affairs, 
which arose out of the war between France and 
Mexico* 

\Ve accept miftt especial pleasure the reminis¬ 
cences of our traditional friendship. 

Mr. Drouvn tie I Jwys next assures ns that the 
French government is disposed to hasten, as much 
as possible* rlie recall of its troops from Mexico. 
We had die armnotteement as being a virtual 
promise of relief to flits government from the 
apprelwiHom and anxieties which were the bur¬ 
den of rlut CMumiutitearion of mine, which Mr. 
Dretiut de I bin i Ins had under consideration. 

Mr, Ikimui dr I dm vs proceeds to declare that 
thr fltdv aim of t ratter, in mirxtimg her enterprise 
in Mexico, ho twrn fo follow up the satisfaction 
rn uha h shr lud a right after having resorted to 
twrrnr usoviirs xvStrn measures of every other 
form had bmt exhausted* Mr, Drouyn de Lhuys 
% 4 y% tlut u ypmn how many and legitimate 
wrrr dsr Damn of French subjects which caused 
dtr rr*ort u* Hus I lr thru reminds m how, cm a 
fooiin or, mmt, tftr Ftisird Slates had waged war 
on \lewm On tlm point it scents equally neces- 
and pioprr to sav, tint thr war thus referred 
in w .rats* iiiidr inw smighr In the United States, 
t«si wo Fx thmit inulrr provocations of 

4 im yoU vbaiwarr, I'he rramacfion is past, 
ami Fur nvoo,m and y 4 %tirr at flic proceedings of 
dtr I'uCrd s* *»<•* Mr # winch now rest 

null rndirn dtr p?mmr of liisfory. ^ France, I 
thml, xoll a? Mr oa fr >Lfr\ rliaf neither in the he- 
|Sietee,f om Mo;.. a*? u 4r nor in its prosecution, 

non ;» far ot \ * if/i v* lilt t? sir retired from thar 

vii orSfl i nits- did rivr I fisted States assume 
AM }»•-•*'• ■* i'U 1 .; ni wsshrlie j*riiH-ij*lfs which 

m ’»*-»■•! J*> J *"* ts* |r;.*4« - il ft' ihf I’lTIK'h 

r*s<r.!:.':<'it ::: W f ^ " 

\Vr a>*, ii »r ?U'Vp Sm», in rO.tfmns of anurv 
AH.I }»;«•;!-!> ,< r-r^Alh «i*5i Fr.mrr ami with 

\|r u ll( in-! mf ?«r %\e cannot, consistently 

ourselves a judge 

rhr c ac". of thr war xv tikh K waged 

Mwrrn 1% * * an sprat,- cofirerning that war 


only so far as we are affected by its bearing upon 
ourselves and upon republican and American in¬ 
stitutions on this continent. 

Mr. Drouyn de Lhuys declares that the French 
army, in entering Mexico, did not carry mo¬ 
narchical traditions in the folds of its flag. In this 
connexion he refers to the fact that there were at 
the time of the expedition a number of influential 
men in Mexico who despaired of obtaining order 
out of the conditions of the republican rule then 
existing there, and who, therefore, cherished the 
idea of falling back upon monarchy. In this con¬ 
nexion, we are further reminded that one of the 
later presidents of Mexico offered to use his power 
for the re-establishment of royalty. We are fur¬ 
ther informed that at the time of the French in¬ 
vasion the persons before referred to deemed the 
moment to have arrived for making an appeal to 
the people of Mexico in favor of monarchy. Mr. 
Drouyn de Lhuys remarks that the French gov¬ 
ernment did not deem it a duty to discourage 
that supreme effort of a powerful party, which 
had its origin long anterior to the French expedi¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Drouyn de Lhuys observes that the Km- 
peror, faithful to maxims of public right, which 
he holds in common with the United States, de¬ 
clared on that occasion thar the question of change 
of institutions resred solely on the suffrages of the 
Mexican people. In support of this statement, Mr. 
Drouvn de Lhuys gives us a copy of a letter which 
the Iunpcror addressed to the commander-in- 
chief of the Freach expedition, on the capture of 
Puebla, which lerter contained the following 
words: “Our object, you know, is not to impose 
on the Mexicans a government against their will, 
nor to make our success aid the triumph of any 
partv whatsoever. I desire that Mexico may rise 
to a new life, and that soon, regenerated by a gov¬ 
ernment founded on the national will, on prin¬ 
ciples of order and of progress, and of respect for 
the law of nations, she may acknowledge by her 
friendly relations that she owes to France her 
repose and her prosperity." 

Mr. Drouvn de Lhuys pursues his argument by 
saving that the Mexican people have spoken; that 
the Kmperor Maximilian has been called by the 
voice of the country; that his government has ap¬ 
peared to the Fmperor of the French to be of a 
nature adequate to restore peace to the nation, 
and, on its parr, peace to international relations, 
ami that he lias therefore given lr his support. Mr. 
Drouyn de Lhuys thereupon presents the follow¬ 
ing as a true statement of the present case: France 
we nr to Mexico to exercise the right of war, which 
is exercised by the United States, and not in virtue 


1 
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of any purpose of intervention, concerning which 
she recognizes the same doctrine with the United 
States* France went there not |o bring about a 
monarchical proselytism, but to obtain reparations 
and guarantees which she ought to claim; and, 
being there, she now sustains the government 
which is founded on the consent of the people, 
because she expects froriv that government the 
just satisfaction of her wrongs, as well as the se¬ 
curities indispensable to the future. As she does 
not seek the satisfaction of an exclusive interest, 
nor the realization of any ambitious schemes, so 
she now wishes to recall what remains in Mexico 
of the army corps which France has sent there at 
the moment when she will be able to do so with 
safety to French citizens and with due respect for 
herself. 

I am aware how delicate the discussion is to 
which Mr. Drouyn de Lhuys thus invites me. 
France j§ entitled, by every consideration of re¬ 
spect and friendship, to interpret for herself the 
objects of the expedition, and of the whole of her 
proceedings in Mexico. Her explanation of those 
motives and objects is, therefore, accepted on our 
part with the consideration and confidence which 
we expect for explanations of our own when as¬ 
signed to France or any other friendly power. 
Nevertheless, it is my duty to insist that, whatever 
were the intentions, purposes, and objects of 
France, the proceedings which were adopted by 
a class of Mexicans for subverting the republican 
government there, and for availing themselves of 
French intervention to establish on its ruins, an 
imperial monarchy, are regarded by the United 
States as having been taken without the authority, 
and prosecuted against the will and opinions, of 
the Mexican people. For these reasons it seems to 
this government that, in supporting institutions 
thus established in derogation of the inalienable 
rights of the people of Mexico, the original pur¬ 
poses and objects of the French expedition, thoug 
they have not been, as a military demand of satis¬ 
faction, abandoned, nor lost out of view by the 
Emperor of the French, were, nevertheless, left 
to fall into a condition in which they seem to 
have become subordinate to a political revolution, 
which certainly would not have occurred 11 
France had not forcibly intervened, and which, 
judging from the genius and character of the 
Mexican people, would not-now be maintained by 
them if that armed intervention should cease. X he 
United States have not seen any satisfactory evi¬ 
dence that the people of Mexico have spoken, 
and have called into being or accepted the so- 
called empire which it is insisted has been set up 
in their capital. The United States, as I have re¬ 


marked on other occasions, are of opinion that 
such an acceptance could not have been freely 
procured or lawfully taken at any time in the 
presence of the French army of invasion. The 
withdrawal of the French forces is deemed neces¬ 
sary to allow such a proceeding to be taken by 
Mexico. Of course the Emperor of France is en¬ 
titled to determine the aspect in which the Mexi¬ 
can situation ought to be regarded by him. Never¬ 
theless, the view which I have thus presented is 
the one which this nation has accepted. It there¬ 
fore recognizes, and must continue to recognize, 
in. Mexico only the ancient republic, and it can 
in no case consent to involve itself, either directly 
or indirectly, in relation with or recognition of 
the institution of the Prince Maximilian in Mexico. 

This position is held, I believe, without one dis¬ 
senting voice by our countrymen. I do not pre¬ 
sume to say that this opinion of the American 
people is accepted or will be adopted generally 
by other foreign powers, or by the public opinion 
of mankind. The Emperor is quite competent to 
form a judgment upon this important point for 
himself. I cannot, however, properly exclude the 
observation that, while this question affects by its 
bearings, incidentally, every republican state in 
the American hemisphere, every one of those 
states has adopted the judgment which, on the be¬ 
half of the United States, is herein expressed. 
Under these circumstances it has happened, either 
rightfully or wrongfully, that the presence of 
European armies in Mexico, maintaining a Euro¬ 
pean prince with imperial attributes, without her 
consent and against her will, is deemed a source of 
apprehension and danger, not alone to the United 
States, but also to all the independent and sover¬ 
eign republican States founded on the American 
continent and its adjacent islands. France £ ac¬ 
quainted with the relations of the United States 
towards the other American States to^chllrne 
referred, and is aware of the sense that die■ Aimn- 
can people entertain in regard to the obligations 
and duties due from’ them to those other States. 
We are thus brought back to the single question 
which formed the subject of my commumcanon 
of the 6th of December last, namely, the desirable¬ 
ness of an adjustment of a question the continu¬ 
ance of which must be necessardy prejudicial to 
the harmony and friendship whichhavehjerto 
always existed between the United States and 

Ff This' government does not undertake to ray 
how the S claims of indemnity and ^rfartion for 
which the war which France is waging m Mexico 
was originally instituted, shall now be adjusted, in 
discontmuing what, in its progress, has become a 
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war of political intervention dangerous to the 
United States and to republican institutions in the 
American hemisphere. Recognizing France and 
the republic of Mexico as belligerents engaged in 
war, we leave all questions concerning those 
claims and indemnities to them. The United States 
rest content with submitting to France the exi¬ 
gencies of an embarrassing situation in Mexico, 
and expressing the hope that France may find 
some manner which shall at once be consistent 
with her interest and honor, and with the prin¬ 
ciples and interest of the United States, to relieve 
that situation without injurious delay. . . . 

I do not think it would be profitable, and there¬ 
fore I am not desirous to engage in the discussions 
which Mr. Drouyn de Lhuys has thus raised. It 
will be sufficient for my purpose, on the present 
occasion, to assert and to give reassurance of our 
desire to facilitate the withdrawal of the French 
troops from Mexico, and, for that purpose, to do 
whatsoever shall be compatible with the positions 
we have heretofore taken upon that subject, and 
with our just regard to the sovereign rights of the 
republic of Mexico. Further or otherwise rltan 
this France could nor expect us to go. Having 
thus reassured France, it seems necessary to state 
anew the position of this government, as it was 
set forth in my letter of the 6th of December, as 
follows: Republican and domestic institutions on 
this continent arc deemed most congenial with 
and most beneficial ro the United States. Where 
the people of any country, like Brazil now, or 
Mexico in 1822, have voluntarily established and 
acquiesced in monarchical institutions of their 
own choice, free from all foreign control or in¬ 
tervention, the United States do not refuse ro 
maintain relations with such governments, or seek 
through propagandism, by force or intrigue, to 
overthrow those institutions. On the contrary, 
where a nation has established institutions republi¬ 
can and domestic, similar to our own, the United 
Crates assert in their behalf that no foreign nation 
can rightfully intervene bv force to subvert re¬ 
publican institutions and establish those of an 
antagonistieal character. . . . 

On the other hand, it is neither a right of the 
United Srates, nor consistent with their friendly 
disposition towards Mexico, to reproach the peo¬ 
ple of that country with her past calamities, much 
less ro invoke or approve of the inilicrion of 
punishment upon them by strangers for their 
political errors. The Mexican population have, 
and their situation has, some peculiarities which 
are doubtless well understood by France. Early 
in the presenr century they were forced, by con¬ 
victions which mankind cannot but respect, to 


cast off a foreign monarchical rule which they 
deemed incompatible with their welfare and ag^ 
grandizement. They were forced, at the same 
time, by convictions which the world must re¬ 
spect, to attempt the establishment of republican 
institutions, without the full experience and prac¬ 
tical education and habits which would render 
those institutions all at once firm and satisfactory. 
Mexico was a theatre of conflict between Euro¬ 
pean commercial, ecclesiastical, and political insti¬ 
tutions and dogmas, and novel American institu¬ 
tions and ideas. She had African slavery, colonial 
restrictions, and ecclesiastical monopolies. In the 
chief one of these particulars she had a misfortune 
which was shared by the Unired States, while the 
latter were happily exempted from the other 
misfortunes. Wo cannot forget that Mexico, 
sooner and more readily than the United States, 
abolished slavery. We cannot deny that all the 
anarchy in Mexico, of which Mr. Dfemvn de 
Lhuys complains, was necessarily, and even wisely, 
endured in the attempts to lay sure foundations of 
broad republican liberty. 

I do nor know whether France can rightfully 
he expected to concur in this view, which allevi¬ 
ates, in our mind, the errors, misfortune*, and ca¬ 
lamities of Mexico. However this may he, we fall 
back upon rite principal that no foreign state can 
rightly intervene in such trials as those of Mexico, 
and on the ground of a desire to correct those 
errors, deprive the people there of their natural 
right of domestic and republican freedom. All 
the injuries and wrongs which Mexico can have 
committed against any other state have found a 
severe punishment in consequences which legiti¬ 
mately followed their commission. Nations are 
not authorized to eorreer each other’s errors ex¬ 
cept so far as is necessary to prevent or redress 
injuries' affecting themselves. If one state has a 
right to intervene in any other state, ro establish 
discipline, constituting itself a judge of the oc¬ 
casion, then every state has rite same right to inter¬ 
vene in the affairs of every other nation, being 
itself alone the arbiter, both in regard to the time 
and the occasion, The principle of intervention, 
thus practically carried out, would seem to render 
all sovereignty and independence, and even all 
international peace and amity, uncertain and fal¬ 
lacious. . . . 

Mr. Drouyn de Lhuys then arranges, in a 
graphic manner, the advantages that have arisen, 

or are to arise, to the Unired States, from the suc¬ 
cessful establishment of the supposed empire in 
Mexico. Instead of a country unceasingly in 

trouble, and which has given us so many subjects 
of complaint, and against which we ourselves 
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have been, obliged to make war, he shows us in 
Mexico a pacific country, under a beneficent im¬ 
perial sway, offering henceforth measures of se¬ 
curity and vast openings to our commerce, a 
country far from injuring our rights and hurting 
our influences. And he assures us that, abote all 
other nations, the United States are most likely to 
profit by the work which is being accomplished 
by Prince Maximilian in Mexico. These sugges¬ 
tions are as natural on the part of France as they 
are friendly to the United States. The United 
States are not insensible to the desirableness of 
political and commercial reform in the adjoining 
country; but their settled principles, habits, and 
convictions forbid them to look for such changes 
in this hemisphere to foreign, royal, or imperial 
institutions, founded upon a forcible subversion ot 
republican institutions. The United States in their 
customary sobriety, regard no beneficial resu ts 
which could come from such a change in Mexico 
as sufficient to overbalance the injury which they 
must directly suffer by the overthrow of the re¬ 
publican government in Mexico. 

Mr. Drouyn de Lhuys at the end of his very 
elaborate and able review, recapitulates his ex¬ 
position in the following words: The United 
States acknowledge the right we had to make war 
in Mexico. On the other part, we admit, as they 
do, the principle of non-intervention. This double 
postulate includes, as it seems to me, the elements 
of an agreement. The right to make war, which 
belongs, as Mr. Seward declares, to every sov¬ 
ereign nation, implies the right to secure j 1 " ” 
suits of war. We have not gone aorossheocean 
merely for the purpose of showing our powe^ 
and of inflicting chastisement on the Mexican 
government. After a tram of fruid® tees 

strances, it was our duty to deman g ^ 

against the recurrence of violence fro 
- our country had suffered so cruelly, and those 
guarantees sve could not look for fro g 

ssir““i ssi. thS 

establishment of a regular S ov “ its'engage- 
shows itself disposed to honestlykeep »“ « ^ 
ments. In this relation we hope that “ ? d and 

object of our expedition ^11 soon be reach ^ 
we are striving to make w j Z ng our in- 

milian arrangements wh ^ ’^-“ Jto consider 
terests and our honor wi p Mexican 

at an end the service of the army up ^ 

soil. The Emperor has given an or fall 

this same sense to our minister at Mex^ ^ nQn _ 
back at that' moment on the F ^ accept it 

TtherTo f'our coTduct. Our interest, no less 


than our honor, commands us to claim from all 
the uniform application of it. Trusting the spirit 
of equity which animates the cabinet of Wash¬ 
ington, we expect from it the assurance that the 
American people will themselves conform to the 
law which they invoke, by observing, in regard 
to Mexico, a strict neutrality. When you [mean¬ 
ing the Marquis de Montholon] shall have in¬ 
formed me of the resolution of the federal gov¬ 
ernment, I shall be able to indicate to you the 
nature of the results of our negotiation with the 
emperor Maximilian for the return of our troops. 

I have already, and not without much reluc¬ 
tance, made the comments upon the arguments ot 
Mr. Drouyn de Lhuys which seem to be neces¬ 
sary to guard against the infereifte of c°ncun:ence 
in. 1 questionable” positions which might be drawn 
from our entire silence. I think that I can, 
fore, afford to leave his recapitulation of^ those 
arguments without such an especial revl ® 
would necessarily be prolix and perhaps hyper- 
critical. The United States have not claimed, and 
they do not claim, to know what arrangemen 
the^mperor may makefor the ajustm^nt o 
claims for indemnity and redress m Mexico, it 
would be on our part, an act of intervention to 
take cognizance of them. We adhere to our post- 
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have been left absolutely free from the operation, 
effects, and consequences of his own political and 
military intervention, we will ourselves respect 
their self-established sovereignty and independ¬ 
ence. In this view of the subject only can we con¬ 
sider his appeal pertinent to the case. Regarding it 
in only this aspect, we must meet the Emperor 
frankly. He knows the form and character of this 
government. The nation can be bound only by 
treaties which have the. concurrence of the Presi¬ 
dent and two-thirds of the Senate. A formal treaty 
would be objectionable as unnecessary, except as 
a disavowal of bad faith on our part, to disarm 
suspicion in regard to a matter concerning which 
we have given no cause for questioning our loy¬ 
alty, or else such 1 treaty would be refused upon 
the ground that the application for it by the Em¬ 
peror of France was unhappily a suggestion of 
some sinister or unfriendly reservation or pur¬ 
pose on his part in withdrawing from Mexico. 
Diplomatic assurances given by the President in 
behalf of the nation can at best be but the ex¬ 
pressions of confident expectation on his part that 
the personal administration, ever changing in con¬ 
formity and adaptation to the national will, does 
not misunderstand the settled principles and pol¬ 
icy of the American people. Explanations cannot 
properly be made by the President in any case 
wherein it would be deemed, for any reason, ob- 
jectional on grounds of public policy by the 
treaty-making power of the government to in¬ 
troduce or entertain negotiations. 


With these explanations I proceed to say that, 
in the opinion of the President, France need not 
for a moment delay her promised withdrawal of 
military forces from Mexico, and her putting the 
principle of non-intervention into full and com¬ 
plete practice in regard to Mexico, through any 
apprehension that the United States will prove un¬ 
faithful to the principles and policy in that re¬ 
spect which, on their behalf, it has been my duty 
to maintain in this now very lengthened corre¬ 
spondence. The practice of this government, from 
its beginning, is a guarantee to all nations of the 
respect of the American people for the free sover¬ 
eignty of the people in every other state. We 
received the instruction from Washington. We 
applied it sternly in our early intercourse even 
with France. The same principle and practice 
have been uniformly inculcated by all our states¬ 
men, interpreted by all oul jurists, maintained by 
all our Congresses, and acquiesced in without 
practical dissent on all occasions by the American 
people. It is m reality the chief element of foreign ' 
intercourse in our history. Looking simply toward 
the point to which our attention has been steadily 
confined, the relief of the Mexican embarrass¬ 
ments without disturbing our relations with 
France, we shall be gratified when the Emperor 
shall give to us, either through the channel of 
your esteemed correspondence or otherwise, de¬ 
finitive information of the time when French 
military operations may be expected to cease in 
Mexico. . . . 


Part Seven 


GROWING PAINS IN THE 
POST-CIVIL WAR 
DECADES 




INTRODUCTION 


/. PARTY GOVERNMENT 


Election of 1872 . The administrations of 
Grant disappointed the Radical Republicans 
and Indeed—as they continued—shocked the 
whole country. For not only did Grant with¬ 
draw federal troops and legal officers from the 
Southern states—thus making possible the com¬ 
pletion of white redemption—but he also sur¬ 
rounded himself with a company of profes¬ 
sional politicians who despoiled the public of¬ 
fices and were responsible for a whole flock 
of scandals. As a result, even before his first 
administration was over, in 1872, there ap¬ 
peared a schismatic group in the ranks of the 
Republicans that sought to capture the ma¬ 
chinery of the party itself; this failing, it en¬ 
tered the race in the presidential election of 
that year, under the name of the Liberal Re¬ 
publican party. There joined the ranks of the 
Liberal Republicans many friends of good gov¬ 
ernment who advocated Civil Service reform 
and tariff revision. 

In May, 1872, the new party nominated 
Horace Greeley of New York for their stand¬ 
ard bearer and named Gratz Brown of Missouri 
as his running mate. The Democrats, incapable 
of resolving their own internal difficulties, en¬ 
dorsed the candidates of the Liberal Republi¬ 
can ticket at Baltimore when they held their 
convention in July. Despite this joining of 
hands on the part of reformers and Democrats, 
Grant was reelected by an impressive major¬ 
ity. The scandals in public administration con¬ 
tinued; and Grant’s second term was further 
made difficult by the appearance of financial 
panic in September, 1873. Hard times lasted 
until 1879. 

Election of 1876 . The Southern question 
was not actually ended until the election of 
1876. In this contest, the Republicans went 


to Ohio and picked as their candidate Ruther¬ 
ford B. Hayes, who had been a Civil War gen¬ 
eral and was also acceptable because he had 
favored hard money in a region where infla¬ 
tion was popular. The Democrats, as in 1868 
and 1872, turned to New York and nominated 
Samuel J. Tilden. Tilden had distinguished 
himself as a reform governor and had, in fact, 
waged a successful war against the notorious 
Tweed ring which had been dominating New 
York City politics. Like Hayes, he was thor- 
oughly acceptable to the business community 
because he was a man of wealth and had dem¬ 
onstrated his soundness on such questions as 
railroad consolidations and a high tariff. 

The presidential election of 1876 ended in 
uncertainty. Tilden carried New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana, and appar¬ 
ently all the Southern states; and he seemed 
to possess a majority in the electoral college. 
However, two sets of returns were submitted 
for the electoral votes of the three Southern 
states of South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana 
—that is to say, the Republicans claimed that 
they had won these states, too. Congress was 
now compelled to take cognizance of this 
anomalous situation. Congress, with a Repub¬ 
lican Senate and a Democratic House, found a 
way out of its dilemma by setting up an elec¬ 
toral commission of fifteen members made up 
equally from the House, the Senate, and the 
Supreme Court bench. By a strict party vote 
of eight to seven in each instance, the electoral 
commission accepted the certificates of the Re¬ 
publican electors from Louisiana, Florida, and 
South Carolina. On March 2 the final count 
was taken and Hayes was declare^ President 
with an electoral vote of 185 to 184. 

It has since been divulged that an under- 
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standing was arrived at between Republicans 
and Democrats under which the Democrats 
promised not to contest the findings of the 
electoral commission if, in return, the last fed¬ 
eral troops were withdrawn from the South. 
Whether Hayes was party to this bargain or 
not, in any case his first concern as President 
was to recall the federal regiments from the 
capitols of Louisiana and South Carolina. By 
this act, all former Confederate states were 
once again under white Democratic rule, and 
the processes of redemption were now com¬ 
pleted. 

Party Leadership. The party contests, from 
1876 to 1892, rarely rose above the trivial, 
when it came to a consideration of questions 
of public policy. And the choice between 
Democratic and Republican nominees was 
more frequently than not that between Twid- 
dledum and Twiddledee. On both sides there 
was a willingness to accept the verdicts of the 
Civil War and Reconstruction to this extent: 
industrial capitalism had triumphed and pol¬ 
icies supporting it were not to be reexamined; 
nor was Radical Republicanism to be rein¬ 
stalled in the South. Because men of great tal¬ 
ents found continued extraordinary oppor¬ 
tunities for achievement in the fields of railroad 
and industrial promotions, party government 
was dominated by mediocrity. For the most 
part, those who filled Congressional and Sena¬ 
torial seats and held executive posts were men 
of small stature, much more interested in per¬ 
sonal factionalism and the spoils of office- 
politics had become a livelihood—than in the 
serious exploration of the problems facing a 
growing America. ( 

From 1874 on, the Republican party was 
dominated by two groups who called them¬ 
selves the Stalwarts and the I lalf-Breeds; the 
first was loyal to Grant and the second opposed 
to him. But on these questions they saw eye to 
eve: both were hostile to tariff reform, to the 
establishment of a Civil Service, to cleaning the 
corruptionists out of public office. Outside of 
these two factions moved those who at differ¬ 
ent rimes denominated themselves Independent 


Republicans, Liberal Republicans, and Mvig_ 
wumps. They represented the reformers in the 
party and were more likely to attract the 
younger men; but they had little influence j n 
party councils. 

The Democratic party was less torn by- 
strife, chiefly because of its long absence from 
federal power. Such leaders as it had were 
prominent state politicians, among whom were 
to be found Tilden and Cleveland of New 
York, Thurman of Ohio, and Hendricks 0 f 
Indiana. In national contests the Democracy 
could count only upon the South. From time 
to time it sought to court the so-called doubt¬ 
ful states of the Middle West, by flirting with 
inflationary ideas; and in a half-hearted fashion 
it attacked the high protective tariff program 
of the Republicans. Indeed, during the seven¬ 
ties and eighties, such divisions as occurred in 
Congress on legislative matters- -money and 
banking, public lands, regulation of railways— 
were on sectional lines regardless of party af¬ 
filiation. The West ami the South generally 
were arrayed against the North and the East. 
Nothing demonstrated more convincingly the 
failure of party leadership. 

Election of 1SS0. The unresolved feud be¬ 
tween the Stalwarts and the i lalf-Breeds led 
to the nomination of Janies A. (larficld of Ohio 
as a compromise candidate; as his running mate 
Chester A. Arthur of New York—a follower 
in the train of Conk ling and therefore a Stal¬ 
wart politician—was named. The Democrats 
in their rum chose General Winfield S. Han¬ 
cock of Pennsylvania, who had had a distin¬ 
guished Civil War career, came from a manu¬ 
facturing stare, and at the same rime had made 
many friends in the South because of the mild¬ 
ness of his military rule. Because the Repub¬ 
licans were able to carry the Middle West, 
Garfield won by an electoral vote of 214 to 

* 55 - , , 

Garfield permitted the Half-Breeds, led by 

Blaine, ro dominate his Cabinet and to dis¬ 
tribute the presidential patronage. Blaine him¬ 
self became Secretary of State. The profes¬ 
sional politicians at once obtained control over 
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the federal offices and began to raid them. Un¬ 
fortunately, Garfield had no time to show his 
mettle, for he was shot down by an assassin in 
July and died in September, 1881. Chester A. 
Arthur succeeded him. 

It is true that Arthur had been a machine 
politician, but his deportment as President was 
exemplary, and he left office with a series of 
distinct achievements to his credit. During his 
administration, the country’s first Civil Serv¬ 
ice law (the so-called Pendleton Act of 1883) 
was passed; the question of Chinese immigra¬ 
tion was settled; and the initial ships of the 
modem American Navy were approved by 
Congress. # 

Election of 1884 . In June, 1884, the Repub¬ 
lican party finally named James G. Blaine of 
Maine as its candidate and picked the Stalwart 
politician General John H. Logan of Illinois to 
run with him. The Democratic standard was 
placed in the hands of Grover Cleveland of 
New York, who was available for many rea¬ 
sons. He was from a doubtful state, he had 
been a reform governor and an enemy of Tam¬ 
many Hall, he was a conservative on economic 
matters, and he was a straight party man. The 
Mugwumps were now in difficulties, for there 
had already been noised about hints of Blaine’s 
associations with unscrupulous railroad pro¬ 
moters. The result was that men like Carl 
Schurz and Henry Ward Beecher could not 
support his candidacy. Not so however the 
rising young politicians Theodore Roosevelt 
of New York and Henry Cabot Lodge of Mas¬ 
sachusetts; they had been Mugwumps, too, but 
they followed party rather than conscience 
and took part in the canvass for Blaine. 

Blaine’s was not the only reputation that was 
besmirched in the campaign of 1884; because 
there were .no issues, Cleveland, too, became 
the center of personal attack. It was divulged 
that Cleveland was the father of an illegitimate 
child, and obviously much was made of this 
dereliction. Ironically enough, what deter¬ 
mined the outcome of the election was a chance 
remark made by a visiting Baptist clergyman 
who called on Blaine in New York toward the , 


close of the campaign. This gentleman, in hail¬ 
ing Blaine’s candidacy, grandiloquently con¬ 
demned the Democracy as the party of “Rum, 
Romanism, and Rebellion.” Blaine failed to re¬ 
buke the minister, and the next dty it was al¬ 
ready too late, as Catholic New York City was 
alienated. New York went Democratic by only 
1,100 votes; and Blaine lost "also the doubtful 
states of New Jersey, Connecticut, and Indi¬ 
ana. The final electoral vote showed 219 for 
Cleveland and 182 for Blaine. The Democrats 
also carried the lower House, although the 
Senate continued to remain Republican. The 
Democrats had returned to power after the 
lapse of a quarter century. 

Cleveland’s first administration was devoid 
of important accomplishment. He appointed a 
number of capable Cabinet officers and put 
an honest official in charge of the General Land 
Office. On the other hand, he deported him¬ 
self like a typical spoilsman, thus alienating 
his Mugwump supporters. As far as the tariff 
was concerned, because of the presence of 
many protectionists in his own party ranks and 
because he did not dominate the Congress, he 
was unsuccessful in effecting tariff reform. 

Election of 1888 . Despite all this, Cleveland 
received the Democratic nomination on the 
first ballot and Thurman of Ohio was named 
for the vice presidential office. The Repub¬ 
licans went to Indiana and New York for their 
candidates, nominating Senator Benjamin Har¬ 
rison from the former for President and Levi 
P. Morton from the latter for Vice President. 
Interestingly enough, in this election which 
again revolved about no significant question^ 
of public policy—Cleveland obtained a plural¬ 
ity of the popular vote, but Harrison won in 
the electoral college by a vote of 233 to 168. 

Harrison’s political accomplishments were 
more Impressive than those of previous admin¬ 
istrations. In the year 1890, the high McKinley 
tariff bill was passed; a service pension law for 
Civil War veterans was put on the statute 
books; and the Sherman Silver Purchase Act 
and the Sherman Anti-Trust Law were en¬ 
acted. In order to further strengthen its hold 
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on the electoral college, the Republican party 
provided for the admission of the sparsely pop¬ 
ulated territories of Idaho and Wyoming to 
the company of states. Another characteristic 
of the times was the growing influence of the 
speakership in the lower House. From 1890 to 
'1910 the House’s presiding officer ruled with 
a rod of iron. The new tariff law was a bitter 
pill; and the result was the victory of the Dem¬ 
ocrats in the Congressional elections of 1890. 
Even McKinley, the* bill’s author, failed of re- 
election and had to console himself with the 
Ohio gubernatorial office. There also appeared 
in Washington many new and strange faces, 
some of them those belonging to a new polit¬ 
ical group called the Farmers’ Alliance. And 
not least among th’e new junior members was 
a voung Nebraskan Democrat, William Jen¬ 
nings Bryan. Thus divided, Congress spent its 
time making speeches. 

Election of 1892. At the conventions of 
1892 Harrison was once more named by the 
Republicans and the Democrats again turned 
to Cleveland. Now for the first time, an im¬ 
portant third party movement emerged in the 
appearance of the People’s party, which nom¬ 
inated James B. Weaver of Iowa as its candi¬ 
date. Extended discussion of Populism and its 
platform will be presented later; it is enough 
here to point out that the strength of this new 
party contributed largely to Harrison’s defeat. 
The end of the campaign saw Cleveland sweep¬ 
ing the country; for he carried not only the 
Solid South but also the doubtful states of 
Connecticut, Indiana, New Jersey, and New 
Work. His total electoral vote was 277 to Har¬ 
rison’s 145. The Populists obtained 22 elec¬ 
toral votes in all. For the first time, too, since 
the. Civil War, the Democrats also won safe 


majorities in both Houses of Congress; while 
the Populists elected ten Representatives and 
five Senators. 

Cleveland’s second administration lay under 
the heavy shadow of the depression of 1893-97. 
Fierce industrial strife, agricultural distress, 
and business failure and unemployment held 
the land in their grip. The incapacity of Cleve¬ 
land to see the depression in terms other than 
monetary ones—he regarded the Silver Pur¬ 
chase Act of 1890 as the source of all evil- 
made impossible the formulation of any posi¬ 
tive plans by the administration. Too, the 
Populist program had captured the imagina¬ 
tion of many Democratic groups in the West 
and-the South. Indeed, before 1893 was fin¬ 
ished, Cleveland’s party had repudiated his 
leadership. One concession to the traditional 
position of the Democracy was made in the 
enactment of the Wilson tariff bill. But even 
here revision downward was only in the raw 
material schedules; for the House bill was re¬ 
written by Democratic Senators from indus¬ 
trial states who sought to preserve protection. 
Cleveland flayed his party leaders; yet he al¬ 
lowed the bill to become a law, without his 
signature, in August, 1894. 

The Congressional elections of 1894 resulted 
in another defeat for Cleveland, for the Repub¬ 
licans obtained a great majority in the House 
and a safe lead in the Senate. The West turned 
to the Populists, sending seven Congressmen 
and six Senators to Washington from that 
party. The stage was already being set for the 
great debate of 1896, with Cleveland destined 
to be only a bystander. When in 1896 he de¬ 
serted his own party, because it had largely 
adopted the Populist program, he was a man 
without influence. 


2. SETTLING THE COUNTRY 


Population Growth. Between 1870 and 1900, 
the population of the United States doubled; 
at the end of the century America could boast 
of 76,000,000 inhabitants. Population growth 


was due to the increasing urbanization of the 
country, the heavy influx of European immi¬ 
grants, and the rapid settlement of the West. 
Indeed by 1890, the frontier was largely gone. 
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The fiUing up of the cities of America was a center sites, 
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markable growth may be briefly noted: (i) 
Homesteadism and the low prices of railroad 
and state lands had beckoned hundreds of 
thousands of settlers. (2) Railroad nets, cross- 
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sprang up in the Western states to bring science 
to the aid of the farmers and the ranchers. Thus 
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tariff-protected industries, and the commercial 
banks. The political programs of Populism 
came from a pioneering people in response to 
those man-made obstacles which the settlers 
could not overcome by their courage and in¬ 
genuity. 

Immigration. As has been said, European im¬ 
migration was one of the great forces in the 
building of the United States. From 1820 to 
the end of the century, almost twenty million 
immigrants poured into the country. It is true 
that the misery of European slums and the un¬ 
equal status of tenant farming made the break 
with home ties easy; and that the official op¬ 
pression of minorities in Austria-! lungary and 
Russia added their thousands to the immigrant 
stream. In addition, transportation was cheap, 
farm lands were easily acquired, wages were 
high. There was freedom of religious worship 
and no military service and no ruling caste. 
America was the land of opportunity in a very 
real sense. So they came—first the Irish, Ger¬ 
mans, English, Welsh, Scandinavians; and then, 
beginning with the iHHos, the Italians, Poles, 
Finns, Croats, Rumanians, Czechs, Ruthcnians, 
Jews, Turks, and Greeks. They went to the 
farms and the cities; and to the lumbering and 
railroad-construction camps, the mines, stock- 
yards, mills, factories, and sweatshops of 
America. 

Every decade from the 1870s up to the out¬ 
break of the first World War saw the stream 
of immigrants increasing. In the seventies total 
immigration came to 2,800,000; in the eighties 
to 5,246,000; in the nineties to 3,687,000. In the 
first ten years of the twentieth century almost 
a million Europeans, on an average every year, 
entered the United States. The decade of the 
eighties was to see nor only new immigration 
records being established, but a profound 
change making itself evident in the national 
character of the newcomers. Up to the eighties, 
three fourths of all the persons who migrated 
to the United Suites came front the Celtic and 
Teutonic countries of northern and western 
Europe; and then immigrants from southern 


and eastern Europe and from the Near East 
took their places. 

The introduction of rhese new groups, with, 
their strange languages anil curious customs 
slowly transformed the attitude of the typical 
American from one of welcome to one of hos¬ 
tility. The new industrialists obviously en¬ 
couraged their arrival; for they were willing 
workers and not yer accustomed to the high 
standards of living of native-born American 
labor. Members of skilled trade unions, how¬ 
ever, were becoming increasingly suspicious, 
for they feared attacks upon trade union stand¬ 
ards. Perhaps more important than these influ¬ 
ences were the attitudes of politicians, sociol¬ 
ogists, and social workers, who were begin¬ 
ning to claim—with dubious statistics, it is true 
—that America’s new immigrants were respon¬ 
sible for the poverty, juvenile dclinqucncv, and 
crime of America's slums. It was also being 
charged that the foreigners were bringing sub¬ 
versive ideas into the United States, that they 
were America’s anarchists and socialists. Slight 
as were the merits of these contentions, the de¬ 
mand for immigration restriction began to ap¬ 
pear. And, presently, legislation aiming at 
selection was being pur on federal statute 
hooks. 

The iVeu’ Agriculture, It was inevitable that 
these movements should help in transforming 
the American agriculture. The new settlers of 
the Wear came to raise beef cattle and sheep 
and to grow wheat and corn. The increasing 
demands for the products of the soil from an 
America becoming urbanised, the growing dif¬ 
ficulty of Europe in feeding itself, and Amer¬ 
ica's international position as a debtor nation 
were among the other important factors ac¬ 
counting for the extraordinary development of 
American agriculture. In other words, the 
young industrial capitalism of the United 
States needed to import capital for railroad* 
building on the one hand, and tin, nickel, crude 
chemicals, rubber, silk, machinery, and fine 
tools on the other. To meet interest charges on 
foreign loans and to pay for foreign imports, 
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the United States had to develop its exports on 
a vast scale. Up to the end of the nineteenth 
century the foodstuffs and cotton from the 
American West and South performed this 
function; in this way, agriculture and indus¬ 
try were linked. 

In the forty years from i860 to 1900, the 
size of the American farm domain more than 
doubled; also, the acreage under crops in¬ 
creased, not only absolutely but proportion¬ 
ately as well. In i860, the capitalized value o 
American farm properties was less than eight 
billions of dollars; by 1900, it was a little more 
than twenty billions. The American farmer 
possessed a large freehold—the average size of 
the farm was 147 acres in 1900; he constantly 
added improvements to his farm home and 
buildings; and before the century was over he 
was breeding blooded beef cattle, dairy cattle, 
and hogs. 

Wheat. With the assistance of machinery, 
the wheat lands of America spread out into 
the prairies and plains. As they did so, the more 
settled regions of the East and the Middle West 
turned to dairy and general fanning. In 1859, 
America produced 173 million bushels of 
wheat, with Illinois and Indiana the most im¬ 
portant wheat-growing states; in 1899 produc¬ 
tion was 659 million bushels, with Minnesota 
and North Dakota in the lead. In Illinois, In¬ 
diana, Ohio and Iowa, wheat lands had been 
converted into com fields, and hogs were being 
raised for Eastern and European markets. 

The improvement of farming machinery and 
the great increase in American agricultural 
productivity came as a result of the perfection 
of the plow and the reaper. In the fifties a plow 
with a steel mold-board, capable of turning 
up the tough prairie sod, was on the market; 
and in 1870, the Oliver plow, fabricated en¬ 
tirely of chilled steel, was being manufactured 
and sold widely. Some slight notion of how 
improvements in plows, as well as in seeders 
and harrows, facilitated the rapid exploitation 
of the virgin soil in the West and made the 
United States for at least three decades the 


granary of the world, may be gained from 
these facts: In 1830, it took 32.8 minutes to 
prepare the soil for a bushel of wheat; in 1900, 
it required only 2.2 minutes. 

The reaper played as significant a role in 
the development of the new agriculture. In 
1833, the Hussey reaper made its appearance; 
and in 1834, the McCormick reaper was per¬ 
fected. Cyrus H. McCormick left the Shenan¬ 
doah Valley of his birth and took his new 
machine west, first opening his factory in Cin¬ 
cinnati and then in 1847 in Chicago. McCor¬ 
mick sold his reapers on the installment plan 
and before long the great majority of the farms 
of the prairies and plains were using them. 
Binding was still a hand process, but it was not 
long before the McCormick machme was ac¬ 
complishing this task as well. In 1879 appeared ( 
the Par ing binder, which bound the sheaves 
of grain with twine. There now followed the 
modem threshing machine and finally the great 
grain combine, which united the processes of 
harvesting and threshing, so that the grain was 
ready for the mill before it was entirely off 
the fields. 

The saving in human labor through the per¬ 
fection of all these devices was extraordinary. 
In 1900, the amount of labor time needed 
to produce a bushel of grain from beginning 
to end was 10 minutes' as compared with the 
183 minutes of 1830. By 1900, American wheat 
farms possessed gang plows, harrows, seeders, 
mowers, self-binding harvesters, and steam en¬ 
gines and threshers. How far the mechanization 
of American agriculture advanced is revealed 
by this single fact: In 1859 the total value of 
farm implements manufactured was 8 millions 
of dollars; by 1899, it was greater than 100 mil¬ 
lions of dollars. 

Cotton. The return of cotton to the Amer¬ 
ican export market also helped in the improve¬ 
ment of our international position. The re¬ 
demption of the Southern states made possible 
the establishment of the share-cropper system, 
and by 1880 share tenancy held the South in its 
thrall. Under share-cropping, the landlord sup- 
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plied the land, the cabin, the mule, the plow, 
and the seed of the renters; and he got one half 
of the money from the sale of the crop. He also 
“furnished” his tenant with meal, meat, and 
molasses during the growing season, deducting 
this indebtedness from moneys due. In view of 
the fact that country merchants were willing 
to lend to planters and supply them, against 
crop liens, the financing of the whole system 
was made possible. The upshot was that cot¬ 
ton plantings grew and the areas under cotton 
spread west and north over the whole South. 
Before Reconstruction was over, cotton was 
being gnnvnjpn only 9 million acres; by 1900, 
this had increased to 25 million acres. The cot¬ 
ton crop of 1H59 totaled 4,300,000 bales, with 
Mississippi and Alabama the leading cotton- 
producing states. It was nor until 1878 that cot¬ 
ton once more was being grown in the same 
amount. But bv 1899, the cotton crop of the 
United States was 9,400,000 bales, with Texas 
now the most important center of produc¬ 
tion, 

Cattle , The American cattle industry even 

preceded the appearance of wheat and cotton 
growing in the American West. For some two 
centuries longhorn cattle, which had been 
known to the Southwest since the early days 
of the Spanish occupation, had been bred on 
the Texas plains largely for their hides. 'The 
coming of the Union Pacific and the Kansas 
Pacific railways into the Western country 
opened the eves of Texas cattlemen to the pos¬ 
sibilities of the meat market of the East, They 
crossed the longhorn cows with imported sires 
and produced a new variety of beef cattle 
which could be shipped into new markets. 'The 


unfenced plains of the public domain, where 
pasturage was bountiful and free for the tak¬ 
ing, gave the industry every opportunity to 
develop. Cattle were driven northward to the 
railheads of the Union Pacific and here were 
loaded on the trains that took them to the 
Kansas City and Chicago stockyards. 

During the eighties the long drive length¬ 
ened as rhe herds of beef cattle were driven 
into northern Colorado, Dakota, Wyoming, 
and Montana. There followed boom times in 
the cattle industry and foreign capital poured 
into the country to permit of operations on a 
large scale. But by the end of this decade, the 
cattle industry—at least as far as the open range 
was concerned—was ended. Overstocking of 
the business had taken place; homesteaders had 
begun to clamor for the fencing of the open 
range; and public quarantine regulations pro¬ 
hibited rhe movement of the longhorns across 
state lines. It is also to be observed that more 
and more only yearlings were being shipped 
out and these were (icing sent into the Middle 
West and even into the East for stocking and 
feeding; and the longhorns were being replaced 
by full-blooded 11 ere fords and Angtises. The 
longhorns had lived their brief colorful career 
on rhe open range and, as this was shut off, 
another episode in the history of the American 
frontier was ended. But the stockyards which 
had grown with the cattle industry—the 
Union Stockyards of Chicago had first opened 
in c'ontinucd to flourish, and the Swifts, 

the Armours and the Morrises, who had made 
their appearance here, continued to expand 
mightily with the American meat-packing in¬ 
dustry. 


3. INDUSTRIAL CAPITALISM'S VICTORIES 


During the seventies and eighties, the proc¬ 
esses of making industrial capitalism’s house 
secure went on politically; anil its economic 
achievements were equally great. Within a free 
climate, America’s industry reached man’s 
estate before the nineteenth century was over. 

IV ar Rands and Round Money. During these 


decades. Republican Treasury officials con¬ 
cerned themselves with the redemption of the 
war bonds in sound money. Many of these had 
been issued with the stipulation that they were 
to be repaid in coin. In 1871, Congress decided 
that coin meant only gold. In 1K78 it declared 
that no new issues of greenbacks were to be 
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made. On January 1, 1879, the Treasury re¬ 
sumed specie payments. In this way, all those 
who had invested in public and private securi¬ 
ties during the war years were assured of re¬ 
turns in a vastly appreciated dollar. And Amer¬ 
ica’s return to the gold standard made it 
possible for European capital to flow here once 
more for investment. 

The Fourteenth Amendment. The Four¬ 
teenth Amendment was utilized by the Su¬ 
preme Court for the protection of property 
rights. Originally, presumably, the Fourteenth 
Amendment had been drawn up by the Joint 
Committee on Reconstruction in 1866 for the 
purpose of safeguarding the civil rights of 
Negroes. Section one of the amendment in¬ 
cluded this significant sentence: “No state shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any state deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law; nor deny any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 

In the beginning, it was generally assumed 
that the concept of “due process” had only a 
procedural intention. Indeed, in early cases in 
which the Fourteenth Amendment was ap¬ 
pealed to as an authority (notably the Slaugh¬ 
terhouse cases of 1872 and the Granger cases of 
1876) the Supreme Court had so held. But as 
a result of the claim of Roscoe Conkling (a 
member of the Joint Committee) when he ap¬ 
peared before the Supreme Court in 1882 and 
stated that the Joint Committee was interested 
not only in Negro civil rights but equally in 
protecting property rights from confiscatory 
state legislation, the Supreme Court began to 
shift its ground. Beginning with 1886, there¬ 
fore, the concept of “due process” was given a 
substantive interpretation, that is, it came to 
be regarded as a limitation upon government 
in connection with the substance of legislation. 
In effect, federal courts began to find that the 
natural and inalienable rights of the person to 
life, liberty, and property could not be 
abridged. Thus, the individual businessman 
or the corporation (also regarded as a “per¬ 


son” under the first section of the Amend¬ 
ment) could continue unhampered, secure in 
his property rights and protected against level¬ 
ing legislation. The fact is, up to the 1930s, the 
Supreme Court continued to function in terms 
of such a reading of the concept of “due proc¬ 
ess”; and it was not until a new bench ap¬ 
pointed by Franklin D. Roosevelt began to 
revert once more to a more limited procedural 
interpretation that the power of the states to 
limit and control property came to be recog¬ 
nized. 

Monopolists in the Public Domain . The 
quick disposal of the public domain made pos¬ 
sible not only the utilization (and wasting) of 
vast natural resources in timber and minerals 
by the new industrial capitalists; it also cre¬ 
ated means by which the railroads could ob¬ 
tain revenues quickly for the purposes of con¬ 
structing and expanding their systems. It is 
true that the Homestead Act of 1862 opened 
the public domain to free settlement and that 
large numbers of freeholders benefited from 
the governmental largess. It is equally imporr 
tant to observe, however, that an even greater 
proportion of Western settlers entered the 
public domain by purchase. Thus, the public 
land system led to speculation, monopoly, and 
fraud; in fact, up to the nineties, the General 
Land Office was woefully inefficient and the 
willing tool of the land jobbers. 

Thus, great fortunes were built up by land 
speculators and monopolists. Moreover, fac¬ 
tory farms made their appearance to utilize 
machinery and migratory labor, under high y 
undesirable working conditions. Many of these 
so-called bonanza-farms failed before the nine¬ 
teenth century was over; but enough survived 
to point up the evils of this kind of absentee 
wealth. However, it is important to have in 
mind, that estates—European style, seating a 
large landless peasantry-did not ei y erge ;!“ 
operators wanted only to sel, and they sold t 
low prices. Had the public domain be en care¬ 
fully safeguarded, modern America could not 

h XS S £ Railroads. The railroads in par- 
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tieular profited from the generous land policy 
of government. Between 1830 and t86o, only 
some 30,000 miles of railroad track were laid 
down in the United States. By 1900, the United 
States could boast of 193,000 miles of railroad 
line, more than the combined mileage of all the 
European nations. The advance of the railroad 
industry in the United States was the result of 
a combination of many forces: (1) The huge 
grants of land from the public domain to the 
companies building westward from the Missis¬ 
sippi River to the Pacific Coast played their 
part. In time the Federal government permitted 
railroads to patent 131,400,000 acres of the 
public domain. Revenues obtained from the 
sales of these lands made possible the financing 
of a good part of railroad construction. (2) 
Real economies in railroad management took 
place, necessitated by reduction in rate sched¬ 
ules arising out of early railroad competition 
and then later railroad regulation by the states 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. (3) 
Mnnv railroads bought into coal lands and 
coastwise shipping fleets. By these devices, rail¬ 
roading was also able to reduce substantially 
its costs of operation. (4) Improvements in 
operation and services occurred: by the utiliza¬ 
tion of steel rails; the adoption of the dining 
car and Pullman steeper; and the invention of 
rhe Westinghou.se airbrake and the block sig¬ 
nal system. Railroads also were the first agen¬ 
cies to span the great rivers of the American 
West. Thus, the country was getting an effec¬ 
tive railroad system. At the same time, early 
manipulation by promoters and, beginning 
with the nineties, control of the railroads by 
the investment bankers made possible the build¬ 
ing up of some of rhe country’s greatest for¬ 
tunes. In fact, before the rise of Carnegie and 
Rockefeller, the persons who left really great 
estates in America were men like the Vander¬ 
bilts and the Goulds. Some had obtained their 
fortunes by honest railroad construction, some 
simply by stoekwatering. 

The combination of lines into rail sysrems 
was the work of rhe enterprisers of this period. 
The first great American railroad man to ap¬ 


pear was Cornelius Vanderbilt, who entered 
the industry after he had already become 
wealthy in steamboats. In tK6o Vanderbilt set 
to work to crecr rhe New York Central sys¬ 
tem, and by 1869 he was operating a unified 
trunk line running from New York City to 
Chicago. Also in 1869 he recapitalized the sys¬ 
tem at 86 millions of dollars, adding by a single 
stroke a book value of 42 millions ro the prop¬ 
erties of rhe company. Bur Vanderbilt was a 
far-sighted railroad manager: he double- 
tracked his lines, led the way in rhe use of steel 
rails, threw modern bridges of steel across em¬ 
bankments and rivers, anti acquired for his rail¬ 
road the Grand Central Terminal at New York 
City. Other important sysrems built up in the 
East in this period were the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road, the Baltimore and Ohio, and the Erie. The 
first two followed the example of the New 
\ork Central Railroad and added significantly 
to their improvements. The third fell into the 
hands of Jay Gould and tit her manipulators 
anti became a football of stock-marker specu¬ 
lation. 

The great Western railroads received, as has 
already been pointed out, subsidies from the 
government in the form of land grants and 
loans. This was true of the Union Pacific, the 
Central Pacific, the Great Northern, the 
Northern Pacific, the Kansas Pacific, and the 
Missouri Pacific. Into the history of the Great 
Northern (and later, the Northern Pacific) 
entered James J. 1 fill, who succeeded in build¬ 
ing up a mighty empire of railroads, timber 
properties, and "farm lands in rhe Northwest. 
Like Vanderbilt before him. Hill was a rail¬ 
road man first and a promoter second; and he 
created a vast system and opened up the North¬ 
west country to settlers. 

It has been said that the land-grant railroads 
patented a total of 131,400,000 acres. If to this 
amount arc added the grants made by the states, 
the whole acreage thus turned over probably 
came to at least tHo millions of acres a domain 
approximately the size of the state of Texas, If 
a nominal value of only two dollars an acre is 
placed on these lands, this form of subsidy to 
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the Western railroads reached the impressive duties on pig iron and cotton and woolen 
total of 360 millions of dollars. The actual goods, and vastly amplified the free list. But 
money grants made to the railroad builders the Senate of 1888 was a Republican one, and it 
were even greater; in fact, a conservative, esti- therefore wrote a high protective tariff bill 
mate has placed the amount thus received from which the House Ways and Means Committee 
all public sources at 700 millions of dollars. By at once rejected. 

1870 when this form of aid had largely ceased, The Republican victory in the next election 
public financing had contributed at least two led to the writing of the McKinley Tariff Act 
fifths of the cost of laying down the American of 1890, which pushed rates upward to levels 

not previously attained. The wool and woolen 
The role of European capital in the railroad schedule, the heart of the tariff, was strength- 
construction was also of the first importance, ened; the rate on steel rails was raised; the duty 
The bonds of the American rails for the most on refined sugar was placed at one half a cent 
part were sold in England, Germany, and Hoi- a pound; raw sugar was put on the free list 1 he 
land. The result was that in 1900 of the $3,300,- tariff law was_unpopular^and the 
000,000 worth of American securities held 
abroad at least three billions represented owner¬ 
ship of American railroad securities. In 1900, 
the capitalization of the American railroads was 
put, by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
at $11,500,000,000. Without public help and 
foreign capital, the American railroads could 
not have been built. 

Tariffs . The protective tariff system, 
adopted by the Civil War Republican Con¬ 
gresses, was continued throughout the whole - T — "" . rn , afeguar d their re- 
of this period. The fact is, up to 1896 (except ern enators, s g ^ ^ jjon, were 

once in 1888) Republicans and Democrats g 10nam T^h ev ioined forces with the Re- 
were in substantial agreement on the necessity reca 1 ran- ^^ o ^ on wrote a high tariff 

for maintaining protectionism for American pu ica although its indignation was 

industry. Efforts at tariff revision downward ML 

—and here only Democrats m the House re- P.^ P * become a law . 

mained true to their party’s traditional position mi n _ _ P were further humiliated when 
—were uniformly unsuccessful. For examp e, . nrne sect i on of their act was declared 

the tariff bill of 1875, calling for reductions unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in 1895. 
was a Democratic measure but it never got out cut across party lines, 

of the House. In 1884 and again in 1886, de- A Hevements 0 f American Industry. 

spite the fact that the Democrats once again the nineties, there- 

controlled the lower House, bills to low« combined to favor the new 

tariff schedules were killed on routine moio - , / ^pA^ch had emerged in American m- 

Only once, in 1888, did the leadership of Cleve- leade ^ ^ ^ 

land seek to assert itself. The President ca domestic market grew vastly, thanks to 

upon a Democratic majority in the lower The domestic 5 ., _ ,n- 

House to reduce the tariff rates of 1883. He 
was worried over the surplus in the Treasury, 
it stood at more than one hundred millions of 
dollars. The tariff bill of 1888 sought to reduce 
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lost the presidency and both houses of Con¬ 
gress in the election of 1892. Now, for the first 
time since the Civil War, the Democrats were 
in a position to redeem their campaign pledges. 
The result was, the Wilson tariff bill, when it 
left the House on February 1, 1894, did pro¬ 
vide for reduction downward. Also it included 
a provision establishing an income tax of 2 per¬ 
cent on all incomes in excess of $4,000. Cleve¬ 
land, however, was not in a position to crack 
the whip over the Senate. The fact is, South- 


The domestic marxcL ^ 

the completion of the railroad net and the 
nourina of great numbers of immigrants. An 
SpaJLg agriculture fed well the nanve pop- 
E ai/also created surpluses to pay for 
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imports of raw materials and semiprocessed 
goods and to make possible the meeting of in¬ 
terest charges on foreign borrowings. The 
opening up of the public domain made readily 
available great stocks of raw materials—lum¬ 
ber, iron, coal, petroleum, lead, copper and 
silver. 

With American industry under an aggres¬ 
sive and imaginative leadership, productivity 
increased by leaps and bounds. Inventions and 
new processes appeared in an unending stream, 
notably assisting the progress of the country’s 
two great capital goods leaders of iron and 
steel and machinery. By the 1880s, Americans 
were already familiar with the following: me¬ 
chanical reapers, mowing .and seeding ma¬ 
chines, and the steam plow; the Bessemer proc¬ 
ess for making steel rails; electroplating and 
the electrotype; the steamhammer, - the steam 
excavator, and the steam drill; dynamite; the 
sewing machine; the use of the electric light 
and the electric dynamo; the compound steam 
engine; the rotary printing press; hydraulic 
lifts, cranes, and elevators; and the industrial 
use of nickel, cottonseed oil, natural gas, and 
petroleum products. 

In i860, the capital invested in American 
manufacturing was one billion dollars; in 1900 
it was almost ten billions. In i860, the value of 
American manufactured products was not 
quite two billions of dollars; in 1900 it came to 
thirteen billions*of dollars. In i860, there were 
only 1,300,000 wage earners in American man¬ 
ufacturing; in 1900 their numbers had in¬ 
creased to 5,300,000. Nothing demonstrated 
more impressively the great advances of the 
new machine age in America than the produc¬ 
tion of basic raw materials. The following 
figures really tell the story of America’s indus¬ 
trialization. 

Production in America 

i860 1900 

Anthracite coal (short tons) 9,620,000 60,418,000 
Bituminous coal (short tons) 6,013,000 193,323,000 
Crude petroleum (barrels) 500,000 57,071,000 
Pig iron (long tons) 751,000 13,621,000 

Crude steel (long tons) 10,000 10,640,000 


It was no wonder that the national income 
increased from $2,380,000,000 in 1850 to $19,- 
360,000,000 in 1900; and that over the same 
fifty years the real income per head of the oc¬ 
cupied population almost doubled. That is, in 
the earlier year it was $787; and in the later 
year, $1,388. This was the work of America’s 
first generation of industrial capitalists—the 
Carnegies, Rockefellers, McCormicks—who 
were bold and ruthless innovators and enter¬ 
prisers. They plowed back savings into capital 
plant; they introduced the new technology; 
they engaged in cutthroat and unfair means of 
competition. But they lowered costs and prices 
and kept wages high. They made great for¬ 
tunes, and they enriched America in the proc¬ 
ess. Under their leadership—with government 
standing by passively—there were periods of 
roaring business booms and bad recessions. 

The Course of Business. With the conclu¬ 
sion of the Civil War, the resumption of for¬ 
eign trade, and the adoption of sounder fiscal 
policies by the Federal government, the war 
inflation began to recede. One of the impor¬ 
tant characteristics of the period was the con¬ 
tinued decline of wholesale commodity prices. 
It was not until 1878 that prices were once 
more restored to their i860 levels; and then 
they went steadily downward. From 1878 to 
1896, prices dropped 25 percent. Price move¬ 
ments were not uniform, of course, declining 
most sharply in wheat and flour, textiles, and 
iron and steel. From 1866 to 1897 the price of 
pig iron, in gold, fell from $33.26 to $12.10 per 
ton; and the price of Bessemer steel rails over 
the same period, also in gold, fell from $120.18 
to $18.75 P er ton. The tapering off of gold 
production throughout the world may have 
had something to do with price decline; but 
more important was the lowering of costs due 
to technology and superior management. 

The workers of America benefited, as a re¬ 
sult. Nothing throws more light on the ad¬ 
vances industrial America was making than 
the index figures for real wages. From i860 to 
1900, the real wages of the American worker 
doubled. 
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All these were signs of growing up; but busi¬ 
ness in America had its periods of recession 
and depression as well as those of expansion 
and boom. At the basis of depression during 
these years undoubtedly were to be found the 
following general causes: (1) Frontiers were 
being pushed out too hastily, that is to say, 
there were many speculative investments as 
well as legitimate ones. This notably was true 
of the railroading industry. (2) The inade¬ 
quacy of the American financial mechanism, 
which did not contain adequate controls over 
bank reserves and the discount rate, played 
into the hands of speculative promoters and 
manipulators. (3) The underprivileged posi¬ 
tion of agriculture—because agricultural prices 
dropped much more sharply than did the cost 
of things the farmers bought—from time to 
tittic removed an important sector of the 
American consuming public from the markets 
for goods and services. 

A downward turn in the business cycle took 
place following the end of the Civil War, but 
it was due to the inevitable adjustments re¬ 
quired of wartime industries. From 1868 to 
1870 revival and boom once more appeared, 
with railroad construction (employing most 
of the capital goods industries) showing the 
way. In 1868, 3,000 miles of new track were 
laid down; by 1871, new construction was pro¬ 
ducing 7,oqo miles of railroad. 'But by 1873, 
with building slowing down, the heavy indus¬ 
tries were working below capacity. A poorly 
functioning banking system and America s un¬ 
favorable balance of trade—European loans 
were really financing American purchases 
abroad—were the other important reasons for 
the onset of depression. It lasted up to 1879. 

The close connection between European fi¬ 
nance and the American money centers has 
already been indicated. In the spring of 1 73 ’ 
panics had hit many of the European con¬ 
tinental qities; and, in England particularly, 
money had become suddenly tight. Europeans 
owning American rail securities began to sell; 
bank balances here were also being withdrawn. 


The American'banking houses closely tied to 
European finance could not stand the strain. 
Speculation, too, played its part, so that the 
country’s bank reserves, deposited in New 
■^>rk City’s banks, were out at call supporting 
the security markets. With the withdrawal of 
the reserves by banks from New York, the 
plugs were pulled out and security values col¬ 
lapsed. 

The Depression of 1873-79- It was no acci¬ 
dent that the firm which had brought so much 
European capital into America—that of Jay 
Cooke and Company of Philadelphia and New 
York—should go first. Its New York offices 
closed their doofs in September, 1873, and 
brokerage houses quickly followed suit. Rail¬ 
road bankruptcies now multiplied. The New 
York Stock Exchange shut down, and com¬ 
mercial failures increased enormously. Before 
1873 was over, 500 such failures were reported, 
involving liabilities of 228 millions of dollars. 
As for the rails, 89 were in default on bond 
issues worth 400 millions of dollars. The de¬ 
pression continued for six years: railroad build¬ 
ing virtually stopped; the unemployed reached 
at one time a total of three million; immigra¬ 
tion slowed down; prices dropped almost 30 
percent; and there were widespread vagrancy 
and serious industrial conflict. 

Out of this depression emerged a revitalized 
capitalism, and it continued its upward career. 
After 1879, the United States possessed a fa¬ 
vorable commodity balance; also, tha " ks t0 
European crop failures in 1879, 1880, and 1881, 
foreign gold once more poured into the coun¬ 
try Railroad construction was resumed; farm¬ 
ers, with more purchasing power as a result 
of better prices, bought new equipment, th 
iron industry began to build new furnace for 
the making of steel; and the capital goo 
dustries once more were experiencing revival 
By 1883, when the boom was again m f 
swing, new railroad construction came 

„,*£ miles. In .884 i» - 888 - '!*“ ™ 
brief recessions; but recovey was mmed.ate 
and business continued good until 1893. 
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The Springs of Western Unrest, These re¬ 
current booms and depressions and the oppres¬ 
sive tactics of railroad men, along with the 
inadequacies of farm credit, accounted for the 
appearance of unrest among Western farmers. 
It is true that during the*seventies, eighties, 
and nineties, although American agriculture 
was expanding its horizons constantly, it was 
operating at small profits or none at all The 
American fanner was being sustained in real 
measure by the constant appreciation of his 
lands. In Nebraska, for example, in the twenty 
years from tM-o to i^» the price of farm land 
went up from seven dollars to thirty dollars 
an acre. I he farmer's capital, then, was in his 
land and improvements, and only because these 
were steadily mounting in value could he keep 
his head above water. 1 he high value of his 
land permuted him m convert his floating debts 
into mortgages, with the result that farm mort¬ 
gage indebtedness was becoming heavier every 
year. In the tom belt, m the nineties, it was 
nothing unusual for the mortgage burden to 
average well ttvn one third of the total capital 
value of thr farm plant. I bis '.mutton, in short, 
strikingly reveals the dilemma that was at the 
basis of thr agrarian problem of the period. 
Agricultural prices were falling and credit was 
tight; and. for this reason, a larger and larger 
proportion of the farm dollar had to go to the 
meeting of debt charges anti tax payments. 

The farmer had or her enemies. He num¬ 
bered among them the railroads with their 
high rates for carnage and their discrimina¬ 
tions in favor i*f the large shipper; the rariff- 
pruret red manufacturets, who were refusing 
to pass on to tonvimm all the economies ef ¬ 
fected by the dn tca-ang of costs and the low ¬ 
ering of prices, the bankets and monev lenders, 
who were refusing to lend the farmer on his 
crop an»l who weir a!.<> t barging high interest 
rates on mortgages, and governmental officials, 
because the greater louden of taxation was 
placed on realty value*, and m*r on income or 


personalty. Farm programs, therefore, called 
for a better control of railroad rates, the check¬ 
ing of monopolies, changes in the system of 
taxation, the easing of rural credits, and the 
erection of governmenr elevators and ware¬ 
houses for the storing of agricultural sur¬ 
pluses, againsr which negotiable warehouse 
receipts might he issued. These were the eco¬ 
nomic demands of the American farmer in the 
middle seventies, in the eighties and in the nine¬ 
ties. Farm agitation sometimes seemed to em¬ 
phasize entirely currency reform. Farmer 
groups were advocates of (heeubackistu and 
free silver, it is true; but essentially these de¬ 
mands for inflation represented not so much 
an interest in the raising of prices as they did 
a desire to increase the available currency re¬ 
sources of the country in order to make rural 
credits easier, l he fact is, the heart of agrarian 
discontent was to lie found in the deficiency of 
short-term and long term credit. 

(ireenfhtekivm. Flu* FVilcr.it government’s 
monetary policy of the late sixties, particularly 
the limitation on the volume of greenback cir¬ 
culation and the guarantee of the payment of 
the war bonds m com, accounted for the ap¬ 
pearance of (ireeuh.u kism in politics. In iKM, 
the Democratic party endorsed the idea of 
the unlimited printing of paper money. But 
agrarians, and their urban sup|«»rtets among 
the trade unionists, were not satisfied with this 
expression of interest. In tX**j there was or¬ 
ganized an independent party called the Na¬ 
tional Labor Reform party, its program called 
for the abolition of the national banks, "a true 
national currency," and repudiation of the gov¬ 
ernment's funding program, It named a presi¬ 
dential candidate in that year, but made only 
a slight impression upon the electorate, Cireen- 
backism, however, was too real ;m issue to be 
dropped. In November, iH;*,}, another group, 
this time matte up largely of farmers, err at cd 
a second national independent party. In t«7<k 
nominating the philanthropist Peter t.'ooper of 
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New York as its candidate, it adopted a plat¬ 
form which concerned itself almost entirely 
with financial matters. But again the vote polled 
was small. 

The continuance of the depression through 
the seventies strengthened the determination 
of the agrarians to go on, and in r 878 the 
Greenback Tabor party was launched. In the 
elections of that year. Greenback candidates 
polled fully a million votes and sent fourteen 
of their numbers to Congress. In 1880, the 
Grecnbaekers named General James B. Weaver 
of Iowa for the presidency and received 308,- 
000 votes, most of which came from agrarian 
communities in the West and South. But by 
1884, Grecnbackism had largely waned and it 
did poorlv in this election and in that of 1888. 
The platform of 1888, however—this time un¬ 
der the banner of the Union Tabor party—was 
much wider in scope than the customary one 
of Greenback demands; in fact, it was the im¬ 
mediate precursor of that of the People’s party 
of i8f;i. It opposed land monopoly, the impor¬ 
tation of contract labor, and the reopening of 
free Chinese immigration. It advocated gov¬ 
ernment ownership of railroads and telegraphs. 
It called for a graduated income tax, and it de¬ 
manded woman suffrage and the direct election 
of United States senators. But labor was apa¬ 
thetic and the Union Tabor party drew its 
strength almost entirely from the Greenback 
country. Its candidate polled only 
votes. The Greenback agitation disappeared 
from the political scene with this failure, and 
some of its leaders moved over into the Pop¬ 
ulist camp. 

Granf'crism. Another source of agrarian un¬ 
rest, as has been said, was to he found in the 
oppressive tactics of the great railroad corpora¬ 
tions. Railroad rebates and discrimination 
prompted American agrarians in the early 
seventies to enter politics and to seek reform 
of the railroad industry; and they did this 
through the agency of a farmer organization 
called the Patrons of Husbandry, but more 
popularly known as The Grange. The Grange 
had been founded in 1868 as a secret society de- 
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voted to the betterment of agriculture. By 
1874, the order had 15,000 local branches and 
a membership of one and one-half million 
fanners. The founders of the society, from the 
beginning, preached the doctrines of producer 
and consumer cooperation, and many such ex¬ 
periments were started. Cooperative retail 
stores were particularly numerous. Unfor¬ 
tunately, due to inefficiency of management 
and unfair competition, most of these early ex¬ 
periments in agricultural cooperation failed. 

Although the Granges ostensibly were non¬ 
political, it was hard to keep the Western farm¬ 
ers from creating political organizations. In 
1873 and 1874, in eleven Western states, farmer 
parties named state and local tickets and re¬ 
turned large delegations to the legislatures. It 
was within these bodies that the first enact¬ 
ments for the control of railroads and ware¬ 
houses were written. In Illinois, for example, a 
series of laws was passed which provided for 
the establishment of a railroad commission to 
prepare schedules of rates and to outlaw dis¬ 
crimination between persons and places; the 
commission’s rulings were to be regarded as 
prima facie evidence of reasonableness. By 
statute, or by constitutional amendment, sim¬ 
ilar attempts took place in the states of Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
and California, and in many of the Southern 
states. Legislation was passed against the pass 
evil, short-haul abuses, pooling, and other rail¬ 
road practices. 

In 1876—refusing to be limited by the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
—the Supreme Court declared the Granger 
laws constitutional. In reviewing a number of 
cases, arising out of the Illinois, Iowa, Min¬ 
nesota, and Wisconsin railroad acts, the Su¬ 
preme Court laid down the following prin¬ 
ciples of state action: A state might regulate 
a business of a public nature, particularly one 
in which there were to be found the elements 
of monopoly. The right to regulate had not 
been contracted away unless the legislature 
had specifically so declared. Powers of regula¬ 
tion rested with the legislature and not the 
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judiciary. list' colts tn could nut p.ts,s in review 
the exerviw mi flu* icgutuotv power by the 
legislature. In othet u nr.lv, dw courts were 
nut competent to set tew lisr ijuvstton of the 
reasonable^"" of rates fixed bv the legislature 
or by thru agencies. It theic were legislative 
ahtisis, said Chiet' Justice W itte, m w mang the 
decision m Vhmn c Illinois then the polls were 
the refuge of the people and tint the courts. (It 
a mimMing to *»bsme that the Supreme 
Court, under the Sru Hcd, cauie luck to this 
doctrine after imor stun fit tv years of judicial 
intertrrrniT. > 

Hut the Hunger Saw ■. did tint survive, A 
number of them '.soc iv pealed bv legislatures. 
In addition, the b-linw mg fa* no . mi t easing iy 
vvert rendrutsg them simpt-urnr Mi lhere 
vv.is 4 complete !.u L of n-, km. a! shill *m the 
part ut' the nrr.Hiu imt .ted ut*h tin problems 
of «epn!,ir:.i»t j .* < I hr h-oHstv ,*s»4 she mge. 
mun of die rnb.M4 trv.ns-,;m i.ur mure th.m 
enough ft. oJ 1 ' ,ft she sal <»! the t.umer * »«»■■ 
imvoonu. i|) I be Sonin 111 d.-pu-s-.;*>n uf the 
seventies clwokrd • ,vs!? * * t.i i tm ,mu tmn ,in4 
unite the WVo ip-nchcfs-.nc V.t t»«» diastic 
test 14mt*. put r .mp s , nru bmUmg aStogcihci. 
(4) I he 1 ire vtai. <<? the hie .rventus re .idled 
in the pettiunrm low emu* of ft eight clutges. 

Ity *■>», i»rtfri pan r, lot fans*. pioducts, 
lower freight sue-,, the ladutr *4' main of the 
l impet,itnev, n«t ihr t i;io,d do tppe.it tikt of 
the Fan on. ot I !w Camlrv at? ; uitmlMifrd to 
the petiej.il sunk I mu! a , m 1 sm», itt the case 
of the U,ilu4i, Si I.ou, and Fa* tiiv Rultoad 
Cnmpunv i\ IlSnu.iw 3m h had hern druded 
by the 111,tm;, 1 outt. .nm*,; the 'bsse. <4 the 
<»ranget ca-ar., the Supiecor < nttit i excised 
the pniv ip!e of the ISO, ,!r, !ill., 4ltd mu tl 
•in.! tm .ill tin hir-,1 it if the ’.fair, lout iso right 
to rrynSife v'Su ,»,irr mii.11 ;H* r ut iiiteflete 
with siiflii moving iMnntheii S.ordns. I ben 
pill ill! tom extended wdrSv and rvbinvelv 
over mu luifr ihiuiifur, telir! »imh! mmc 
only through t umit,-, ut leyi !»rnut ut .t tti- 
rtuit.i! 1. h n a sr.* \ h,, u, .v, the }um*r.Ss,tte b,« h- 
grntm*! !m the p; ,v.y r *4 the Inter^t.ife (mi- 
tm tv r ; nf . s > 


,SV/;vr. rite uhnle silver ilelnte is significant 
fur this rc.isun; w ith the f.tthire uf the agitation 
fur an e\p.itnltng paper currency, silver be¬ 
came the chief reliance of the agrarians in their 
vjtiest for cheap titnncy and hence easier credit. 

In iKm, after having vicb.ued the ijnestitm in 
perfunctury fashion, Outgrew enacted a new 
mint act. Hidden aw ay m a lung and involved 
piece of legislation was a clause which, in ef¬ 
fect, permuted the suspension of the minting 
of silver, for the statute omitted the silver dol¬ 
lar from the list of coins. I ho was largely due 
to the fact that, fur the twemv years preced¬ 
ing iH-i, stiver had not been taken to the 
mints of the l nurd States because us price was 
higher than the rauu of sixteen to one fixed by 
(ongms in t«r. Vbmtt tins time, however, 
that is to say in the middle seventies, the sil¬ 
ver production of the wtuld began to increase 
with the dtsiovTiy of new lodes in Colorado, 
Nevada, and Cub, Stiver was no longer at a 
premium but was worth less dun gold. In 1^74, 
the ratio fell to uv- m 1, and m tJC.j, j r was 
at ik to t. Now ir bn ,imr profitable to mint 
silver dollar-., but when the possessors of silver 
bullion took then stock to l traniry ofiiccs 
they found that the itw of t** 4 Stad demone¬ 
tized silver, lints arose the umirv of “the 
crime of tS'<” for which thrre was no real 
evidence a-, lai as the mietmon of ( amgress 
was concerned, Set the nthp-cr became a favor¬ 
ite theme of stiver oratoi , ,md was used with 
telling tflnt among aguut.m atidteuces; par- 
tutdarlv this w 1 . so 11 bn tine plain that 
only tlitough sdvet tould 1 om-ncy expansion 
t ike place, 

Ihu mg rise bur sevestrte >, the eighties, and 
the eailv tut let te,. .dum t even Congress was 
to see pie .nun! foils calling foi the unlimited 
coinage of siStrr, fust at the ratio of to ro t, 
and then, as •tbri dumped in value, at any' 
ratio. Concuss fuidlv vm reded m writing 
two laws, our m r<’v and another m i%>, but: 
both cabed Cu huiUed t oauge. Ihe Illaml- 
Alb.on \ct of is'-h provided that the Ireas- 
cry was to buy up to four million dollars in 
silver bullion monthly, at the market price. 
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for coinage into dollars. Against these dol¬ 
lars, the Treasury was to issue silver certifi¬ 
cates. During the twelve years that the law was 
in operation, the Treasury added $378,000,000 
to the country’s currency in this way. 

Here the matter rested until 1890, when, as 
a result of continued agitation, the Sherman 
Silver Purchase Act was passed. This law was 
somewhat more liberal than its predecessor; 
for it authorized the Treasury to purchase 
monthly 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion for 
coinage into dollars. The new act called for the 
issuance of Treasury certificates and not silver 
certificates, and these wore to he treated as legal 
tender except for the payment of customs du¬ 
ties and interest on the public debt. I hus the 
law nor only provided for more silver coinage 
bur it placed gold and silver on a parity because 
the Treasury certificates, in view of the fact 
that they were full legal tender, could be re¬ 
deemed in either gold or silver. 1 he fact is, 
because of the continuing decline in the value 
of silver, for the three years of the law’s opera¬ 
tion the T reasury purchased the full output 
(jf American silver mines. 

The repeal of the Silver Purchasing Act in 
tHy3—-largely because of the insistence of 
President Cleveland—once more led to a re¬ 
vival of the silver agitation. The demand for 
unlimited coinage, as well as many other of 
the monetary and banking ideas of the earlier 
agrarian parties, now became the concern of 
the Populists. These the Democratic party took 
over in 1Sqd, and now the embattled farmeis 
of the South and West really were in a posi¬ 
tion to challenge seriously the domination of 
industrial capitalism in the United States. 

The Workers. Thus, the inferior position of 
the nation’s farmers; the workers—organiza¬ 
tionally, at any rate—fared no better. The 
Civil War brought no gains for the country’s 
laboring populations. It is true that a series of 
national unions emerged: in 1861, the miners 
formed one; in 1862, the ironworkers; in 1863, 
locomotive engineers; in 1864, cigarmakers; 
and in 1865, carpenters, bricklayers, painters, 
heaters, and coachmakers. But the unions did 


not succeed in raising wages (indeed, as we 
have seen, real wages dropped during the Civil 
War); nor were they able to set up power¬ 
ful national bodies. In consequence, workers 
in these trades were isolated and, because there 
had yet appeared no real machinery to make 
for successful collective bargaining, they 
quickly lost their solidarity. The depression 
of the seventies took a heavy toll of trade 
unionism; when it ended there were surviving 
only a half dozen national unions with a mem¬ 
bership of less than 50,000. 

Efforts to consolidate unions into a national 
confederation also were unsuccessful* the Na¬ 
tional Labor Union, the most important con¬ 
federation, appeared in 1868 and by 1872 had 
disappeared. Its leadership was of the same 
reformist character that had sought to speak 
for the workers in the forties. Entering into 
politics as the National Labor Reform party, 
it spoke only with the tongue of agrarian¬ 
ism. 

Knights of Labor. For about eight years— 
from 1878 to 1886— American labor had a 
spokesman. Through the Noble Order of the 
Knights of Labor, which became a powerful 
pressure group, workers were being urged to 
combine and to fight for improvement in 
working conditions and their release from the 
factory system. The Knights did not under¬ 
stand fully the benefits of trade unionism; 
rather, they accented cooperation and legisla¬ 
tion. But they did articulate working-class 
needs and hopes; and they demonstrated that 
American workers could combine on a na¬ 
tional scale. . . 

The Knights of Labor had its beginnings in 
Philadelphia in 1869, when it appeared as a 
secret society made up of a handful of gar¬ 
ment cutters. Its first leader was Uriah S. 
Stephens; its so-called local assemblies were 
organized on craft lines. As it penetrated into 
smaller communities, the assemblies became 
of a mixed character so that all producers 
even small manufacturers—were welcomed 
into the fold. This, in fact, was the outstand¬ 
ing structural characteristic of the Knights: 
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it was “one-big-unionism” rather than “craft 
unionism” or “industrial unionism." Making 
an especial appeal to the unorganized and the 
unskilled—including women and Negroes— 
and possessing an effective ritual as a secret 
society, the Knights began to widen its influ¬ 
ence. 

In 1878 and 1879, it became a force to be 
reckoned with: for in these years it abandoned 
secrecy—largely at the prompting of the 
Catholic Church—set up its General Assembly, 
and chose Terence V. Powderly as its Grand 
Master Workman. From 1880 to iK8d, the 
Order expanded enormously and in this latter 
year had 7 30,000 members. 

But more and more the Knights was eschew¬ 
ing the tactics of a modem trade union move¬ 
ment. Powderly preached the doctrine of col¬ 
laboration; gave his consent to strike activities 
only reluctantly; and never assisted the local 
assemblies in the establishment of strike funds 
or the payment of unemployment benefits. I le 
stressed reform and utopianism rather than in¬ 
dustrial struggle: the setting up of producers’ 
cooperatives, government ownership of rail¬ 
roads, rhe abolition of national banks, and wel¬ 
fare legislation. As a pressure group, the 
Knights had considerable influence: it was in¬ 
strumental in putting an end to rhe importation 
of foreign contract labor and in having estab¬ 
lished the office of the federal Commissioner 
of Labor. But it could not win strikes, and this 
led to an increasingly critical attitude on the 
part of the skilled craft workers. The Hay- 


market Affair of i8H^—with which the Order 
was not in any wav associated -also fended to 
undermine its prestige. 

Amcrmm Ft'th'nuhn of fot/wr. The tardy 
support of the eight-hour agiration by the 
Knights of Labor leadership bitterly antago¬ 
nized the more advanced workers. The Federa¬ 
tion of Organized Trades ami Labor Unions, 
made up largely of the skilled crafts, had ap¬ 
peared in t88i. It had demanded a general 
strike on May 1, tHHrt, to force the acceptance 
of the eight-hour day. Radicals helped in the 
formation iff eight-hour associations in ait rhe 
large cities, and the general strike brought out 
more rhan 200,000 workers all over the land. 

I his success, and rhe gaining of the eight-hour 
day by many workers, weakened the Knights 
and strengthened the American Federation of 
Labor (which took this name in 1886 and re¬ 
placed the earlier federation). 

Let! by Samuel (lumpers, its first president, 
the American Federation of Labor appealed 
only to rhe skilled crafts. It taught the need 
for friendly benefits, strike funds, and con¬ 
stant agitation; it stressed voluntarism-gains 
through its own efforts and without the inter¬ 
vention of government; arul it led strikes and 
won them, Bv 1900, the craft unions affiliated 
with the Federation, instead of succumbing 
before the depression, hail a membership of 
half a million. Labor now had its own militant 
leadership; and for a short time it was able to 
challenge the supremacy of America’s indus¬ 
trial capitalists. 


J- ISOLATIONIST AMERICA 


With the end of the Civil War, the aggres¬ 
sive expansionism, which had been so charac¬ 
teristic of American relations with the out¬ 
side world in rhe fifty years preceding, now 
seemed happily termina’ted. Apparently, the 
American people w ere content with their con¬ 
quest of the continental domain and were only 
too willing to devote all their energies to its 
settlement. Isolation became not only the chief 
characteristic of foreign policy; it was also a 


state of mind that the whole American people 
shared. The record of the years tip to 1898 
was not a distinguished one;’ but, at anv rate, 
the United States had no designs on other peo¬ 
ples anti it remained at peace with the world. 
Not that there were no voices raised calling 
upon the Unired States to fulfill its destiny and 
spread its message broadcast over the earth. 
But these counsels were of a sentimental na¬ 
ture. Another generation had to come to ma- 
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turity—the Mahans, Roosevelts, Lodges—be¬ 
fore the American people were ready to 
embark on oversea adventures. American 
Presidents and their Secretaries of State were 
called upon to consider many problems. Some 
they handled with skill; in some they blun¬ 
dered badly. But, on balance, the United States 
emerged with the growing respect of all na¬ 
tions. We ended by being accepted as one of 
the Powers. 

United States and Lath America. The first 
American Secretary of State to turn serious 
attention to Latin America was James G. 
Blaine, who held this post during March to 
November, 1881, in Garfield’s administration. 
Blaine sought to employ the good offices of 
the United States for the purposes of preserv¬ 
ing peace among the Latin American countries 
and to prevent foreig'n intervention. He was 
beginning to lay his plans for the meeting of a 
Pan American conference when Garfield s 
deat h led to his removal. 

In 1H89, once more in the State office, Blaine’s 
scheme was carried out successfully. On Octo¬ 
ber 2, 1889, there assembled at Washington the 
delegates from seventeen of the eighteen Latin 
American nations for the first Pan American 
Conference, with Blaine in the chair. The 
achievements of the conference were of no 
particular importance. It set up a Bureau of 
Information at Washington, which came to 
be called, subsequently, the Pan American 
Union; and it did talk, although without im¬ 
plementing these discussions, about the adop¬ 
tion of an arbitration convention. But it had 
creat ed a pattern, and frequent meetings were 
to take place during the next half century. By 
the 1940s, so completely had the leadership of 
the United States been accepted, the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere were bound to¬ 
gether in common programs of defense and 
political action. 

United States and Great Britain. During the 
seventies, eighties, and nineties, the United 
States was less successful in its relations with 
Great Britain. There were many irritations, 
and at one point both countries trembled on 


the edge of war; yet the century’s end was to 
see the two closer together than ever in their 
history. 

There were many forces at work to prevent 
understanding. England’s unfriendly attitude 
toward the North during the Civil War was 
not forgotten by postwar American politicians. 
The ceaseless agitation of the Irish Americans, 
living for the most part in the large cities and 
representing therefore influential political mi¬ 
norities, had its effect. “Twisting the lion s tail 
became a common and safe diversion. America 
was isolationist and its schoolbooks, therefore, 
continued to harp on those earlier disagree¬ 
ments between Britain and the United States 
which had led to two wars and threatened 
many others. Nor did the toploftiness of the 
British travelers—who visited the United States 
briefly and returned to write unfriendly books 
—pass unnoticed. There was ill will on both 
sides of the ocean; and this found its public ex¬ 
pression in four different controversies. Their 
settlement took a long time. We argued with 
the British over the control of an Isthmian 
canal; over our right to fish in Canadian waters; 
over the protection of seals in the Bering Sea; 
and over the Venezuelan boundary. 

American Secretaries of State, worried over 
European interest in a Panama Canal, began to 
press England for a reconsideration of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850. England stood 
pat; there were acrimonious exchanges; and 
it was not until 1902, when the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty was ratified, that Britain definitely 
recognized United States primacy in the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere. Similarly, the two countries 
bickered over the right of Americans to fish 
in Canadian waters; in 1887 the President was 
given the power to close American ports to 
Canadian ships; and it was not until 1910 that 
a formal convention was written adjudicating 
this dispute. 

In the settlement of the Bering Sea contro¬ 
versy, the United States came off with less suc¬ 
cess. The American government sought to 
prevent the indiscriminate slaughter of seals 
whose breeding grounds lay off the Alaskan 
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coast, but who also cruised far out into the 
waters of the Bering Sea. When Great Britain 
denied Blaine’s claim in i88y that the Bering 
Sea was a ware clausum and threatened to re¬ 
sist our revenue cutters, the time for arbitra¬ 
tion had come. In 1893 an arbitral court found 
against the United States on every point. It 
was not until 191 j than an international con¬ 
vention was signed which put a stop to pelagic 
sealing for fifteen years; but by that time most 
of the damage had been done. 

Venezuela Dispute, The Venezuelan bound¬ 
ary dispute almost precipitated a war between 
the two countries. The difficulty arose out of 
the long unsettled boundary between British 
Guiana and Venezuela. In tHK;, diplomatic re¬ 
lations between Britain and Venezuela were 
broken off, and the good offices repeatedly ten¬ 
dered by the American State Department were 
refused. Suddenly the air was filled with war 
alarms. On December 17, 1895, Cleveland 
placed before Congress a series of notes that 
had been exchanged between Olney, his Sec¬ 
retary of State, and .Salisbury, the English For¬ 
eign Minister; these indicated that both Powers 
had arrived at irreconcilable positions. Olney, 
in his note, gave a reading to the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine that seriously upset Great Britain. I le de¬ 
clared, first, that because of the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine the United States must resist any designs 
on the territorial integrity of Venezuela; and 
second, that there was but one way of settling 
the difficulty—by peaceful arbitration. Olnev 
went on ro say that the continued presence of 
European powers in the Western Hemisphere 
rnusr be regarded with disfavor by the United 
States. Why? Because the United States had 
now become a great Power and it was, there¬ 
fore, "practically sovereign on this continent, 
and its fiat is law upon the subjects to which 
ir confines its interposition.” 

President Cleveland, in submitting Olncy’s 
case to the American people, asked for Con¬ 
gressional approval for the establishment of an 
exclusive American agency ro determine the 
true boundary berween the disputants. Such 
a commission having done its work and ren¬ 


dered its report, then %»d the President; 
“. . . it wilt in my opinion be the duty of the 
United States to resist by every means in its 
power as a willful aggression , . . the appro¬ 
priation by Great Britain of any lands or the 
exercise of governmental jurisdiction over any 
territory w hich after investigation we have de¬ 
termined of right belongs to Venezuela.” 

A war party immediately appeared to back 
up the President amt m demand force if nec¬ 
essary if England failed to submit to these 
terms. But wiser counsels in time prevailed. 
Englishmen, on their part, war learning that 
their country, embarked *»u main dubious ad¬ 
ventures throughout the world, had no friends. 
Ami when the German Kaiser threatened to 
back up the Boers in their resistance to British 
expansionism in South Africa, the time had 
come for softer words, hi Jatmat v, ts*/., Cleve¬ 
land appointed bis Venezuelan boundary com¬ 
mission, and flu* English cooperated fully. In 
the next year, a treaty was signed, referring 
the entire dispute to an arbitral tribunal; the 
arbitrators met in Pans in 1H99, and they 
handed down a senes of decisions which 
largely supported the original British conten¬ 
tions. Henceforth, relations between the two 
powers steadily impimed. 

United States and the Pacific. During this 
perimt, American interests in the Pacific were 
becoming int re.ivnglv the concern of Amer¬ 
ican Secretaries of State. 1 he Ear West was 
turning its eves uiov* the wide expanses of 
the ocean as American missionary, shipping, 
and business groups were penetrating into the 
islands lying across ir. We appeared in Samoa, 
challenging the effort of the < unmans to estab¬ 
lish their domination over the islands; amt, fi¬ 
nally, in December, j vve signed a treaty 
under which we obtained rselm.ive control of 
the island of Tutuila in the group, American 
insular possessions m the Pacific were further 
rounded out by the aeijmsnion of Wake Wand 
and Midway Island, both situated in the north¬ 
ern Pacific and valuable as naval stations. 

Hawaii. More particularly, our concerns 
centered in the Hawaiian Islands, where Amer- 
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ieans had appeared early in the nineteenth cen- republic was proclaimed in Hawaii and Dole 
turv as missionaries, traders, and whale fisher- was named its first president. Cleveland at once 

men. Rv the 1850s, the sons of these Americans 

were playing an important part in the eco¬ 
nomic life of the islands as sugar growers; and 
they had 'joined hands with the sugar refiners 
located on the Pacific Coast. In 1875, the Ha¬ 
waiian sugar planters gained an important vic¬ 
tory when a treaty of reciprocity was signed 
between the islands and the United States by 
which I lawaiian sugar was admitted free. In 
1884, the treaty was renewed and, in return, 

1 Iawaii gave the United States exclusive rights 
to maintain a naval station at Pearl Harbor. 

But in 1890, Americans in l Iawaii were thrown 


1 

wrote a formal letter of recognition and in 
this he was quickly followed by the other great 
Powers. But efforts at annexation persisted, 
and, in June, 1897, McKinley, still fresh in of¬ 
fice, ordered the signing of a new treaty of 
annexation with the island republic. Many in¬ 
fluential Americans were averse to what 
smacked of an unsavory adventure in expan¬ 
sionism and they succeeded in having the treaty 
rejected in the Senate. In the midst of the War 
with Spain, however, Congress passed a joint 
resolution annexing the islands to the United 
States, and in July, 1898, Hawaii was Amer- 
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panic when all sugar was placed on the ican. In 1900, Hawaii received the full status 
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free list with, however, a bounty of two cents 
to American growers. In one year the price of 
1 lawaiian sugar was cut in half. 1 0 American 
planters in the islands and American sugar re¬ 
finers on the mainland, only one thing could 
save the distressed industry and that was Amer¬ 
ican annexation. 

There can he no doubt that many of the dis¬ 
orders which occurred in I Iawaii during the 
1870s and 1880s had the support of the small 
group of influential Americans who were seek¬ 
ing to force annexation upon the Hawaiian 
Government. In 1891, with the ascension to 
the throne of Queen Liliuokalani, who was sus¬ 
picious of the foreigners, the whole contro¬ 
versy boiled over. The foreign interests in the 
islands, headed by Sanford R. Dole, the native- 
born son of an American missionary, organized 
a Committee of Safety and moved against t e 
monarchy. The American minister recognized 
the new provisional government that was set up 
and a Hawaiian commission appeared in Wash¬ 
ington in February, 1893, and proceeded to 
sign a treaty annexing Hawaii to the United 
States, 

When Cleveland assumed the presidency, m 
the next month, suspecting the machinations 
of the American group, he withdrew the treaty 
from the Senate and sent his own commissioner 
to investigate the events leading to the rev0 u 
tion. In 1894, before Cleveland could act, a 


of a territory and was given the right to estab¬ 
lish a territorial legislature and a judicial ma¬ 
chinery. 

The Territory of Alaska. During the Civil 
War, the Russian Czar had been distinctly 
friendly to the Northern cause and when, in 
March, 1867, the Russian minister at Wash¬ 
ington offered to sell the whole of Alaska to 
the United States, Secretary of State Seward 
accepted the proposal with alacrity. The pur¬ 
chase price was fixed at $7,200,000 and, al¬ 
though there was a good deal of hostility in 
the Senate, the treaty was ratified. From 1867 
to 1884, Alaska was popularly referred to as 
“Seward’s Folly” and was consistendy neg¬ 
lected by American political leaders and busi¬ 
nessmen. No effort at the establishment of a 
formal government was made; the revenues 
derived from its seal fisheries were so small that 
the cost of policing the region seemed an ex¬ 
travagance to many. By the eighties, there 
were only 1,000 white residents in the whole 

country^, CongreS s passed a law 

giving Alaska some rudiments of civil govern¬ 
ment. It was not until 1896, with the disc0ve ^ 
of gold on the Canadian side of the boundary, 
that Americans began to troop into the region 
inTarge numbers. Soon gold — discovered m 
the area around Nome; and by the end of the 
decade more than 50,000 prospectors had 
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rushed into Alaska, The gold craze was fol¬ 
lowed by others—copper, coal, and oil—-and 
Congress became interested. Beginning with 
1898, Congress began to enact legislation cov¬ 
ering such matters as transportation, home¬ 
steading, and civil and criminal codes. In the 
next decade, the opening up of Alaska’s coal 
fields brought a number of powerful Amer¬ 
ican corporations into the territory. It was not 
until 1912, however, that Alaska was given ter¬ 
ritorial status with a legislative assembly and 
civil officers of its own. 

The AVu' Naiy. These decades also saw the 
United States emerging for the first time since 
the War of 1812 as an important naval Power, 
In line with its pacific intentions and its in¬ 
sularity, America refused to profit from the 
lessons it had learned in naval construction as 
a result of the Civil War, so that the Amer¬ 
ican naval establishment languished. 

But Blaine was concerned over America’s 
long and undefended Pacific coast line, as he 
was interested in Panama and I lawaii; and he 
influenced fellow Cabinet members. C Jar field's 
Secrerarv of the Navy called Congress’s at¬ 
tention to the low estate to which the navy 
had sunk; and so did lus successor. To this last 
Congress yielded and in iHH* it proceeded to 
authorize the construction of the first warships 
of the new American navy. The Secretary of 
Navy was given the funds with which to con¬ 
struct four steel vessels in American yards. 
Congress taking the precaution to provide that 
these vessels be outfitted "with full sail power 
and full steam power.” These four warships, 


which by our modern standards were little 
craft, the largest Slaving a displacement of but 
4,500 tons, formed the nucleus of that White 
Squadron which became more and more im¬ 
pressive with the succeeding years, 

In tHXA, the first armored u nship was au¬ 
thorized; in 1890, America’s initial first-class 
battleship was laid down. An interesting side¬ 
light cm the American psychology of the 
period was furnished I tv the designation of 
these new warships as’"sea going, coastline 
battleships.’' By moo, the United Stares was 
a naval Power, with a fleet 1 launched, in build¬ 
ing, or authorized) of fifteen battleships of the 
first class, one battleship of the second class, 
five armored cruisers, one armored ram, and a 
miscellany of smaller craft, the cost of this 
whole fleet was approximately fi 7 5,000,000— 
nor much more than twice the cost of a single 
present day battleship. Only Orrat Britain’s 
and France^ fleets outranked America’', as the 
twentieth century opened, And with Cheat 
Britain now friendly, the Atlantic and, to an 
extent, the Pacific as well, were being dom¬ 
inated by the American fleet. 

These were some of the problems that con¬ 
cerned a grow ing America as it moved from a 
mercantile to an industrial economy, and as it 
took its place among the great nit»ms of the 
world. The clouds that appeared from time to 
time on our horizons were small and were 
quickly dissipated; there were no hesitancies 
or doubts as the American nation contemplated 
its future. 
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WALT WHITMAN 


By 1871, Walt Whitman (1819-1892) was 
only beginning to be the object of a cult. Since 
the appearance of the first edition of Leaves of 
Grass in 1855, Whitman had seen the backwash 
of war in the Washington hospitals. He had 
known criticism, disregard, and admiration for 
his work. 1 le lost his clerkship for the offense of 
having written an “indecent” book; and then he 
passed into comparative retirement, spending 
his time writing and observing the America that 
was movinu through the war years into the 
Gilded Age. 

In Democratic Vistas (1871), Whitman gives 
his view of that transitional period. Three ele¬ 
ments went to make up his democratic faith: 
the Jeffersonian version of the individualistic 
philosophy of the Enlightenment; the notion of 
comradeship; and the transcendentalism of Em¬ 
erson. Whitman was an individualist, but to 
this he added the notion of “merging.” The 
merging of selves is elevated by Whitman into 
the union of the Ego in the All; and, in keeping 
with the tradition of romantic idealism, all his¬ 
tory is seen as the progressive realization of an 
Idea—in the case of Whitman, “the idea of 
perfect and free individuals.” 

Democratic Vistas incorporates many of 
these notions, but at the same time that it ex¬ 
presses its confidence in America, it calls atten¬ 
tion to the responsibilities of Americans. These 
United States arc destined to surmount the 
gorgeous feudal past, “or else prove the most 
tremendous failure of all time.’ There may e 
little evidence of greatness in the present, but 
America belongs to the future and in that future 
Whitman will have faith whether immediate 

fact justifies that or not. 

That attitude was entirely natural in Whi - 


man: he had been young in the experimental 
thirties and forties; his mind had been shaped 
by the experience as well as the ebullience of 
those years. He had seen the United States ma¬ 
ture industrially as it pushed westward to the 
sea; he had seen the nation come through a 
great war unharmed. 

American democracy had been successful on 
the material plane; what it lacked was moral 
bottom. And that could be provided only by a 
true’ literature, for Whitman accepted the idea 
of the poet as prophet. Of all the arts, literature 
alone still influences men’s actions and above 
all countries these United States needed a sound 
common literature to nurture unity. Nothing 
in the existing American literature answered 
that need, in Whitman’s opinion. America 
grows and prospers, puts down enemies and 
conquers a continent, yet it will not see that 
it is in itself “the final authority and reliance. 
The development of a common literature alone 
would not suffice, however. The United States 
must have a more general diffusion of the own¬ 
ership of property if true democracy was to be 
realized, for the Union would be knit by the 
safety and endurance of its middling property 

owners.” , 

Whitman did not see his world through a 
pink mist; he was aware of danger. American 
political figures were small men, by and large. 
Individuals were self-seeking and communities 
corrupt; the full fruition of democracy was m 
the future. Yet democracy was working and 
there was joy in being tossed in “the brave tur¬ 
moil of these times.” 

The selection here reprinted is from Demo¬ 
cratic Vistas (New York, 1871); the notes are 
by Whitman himself. 
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vain do we march with unprecedented strides to 
empire so colossal, outvying the antique, beyond 
Alexander’s, beyond the proudest sway of Rome. 

In vain have we annex’d Texas, California, Alaska, 
and reached north for Canada and south for Cuba. 

It is as if we were somehow being endow’d with a 
vast and more and more thoroughly-appointed 
botlv, and then left with little or no soul. 

lit me illustrate further, as I write, with cur¬ 
rent observations, localities, &c. The subject is 
important, and will bear repetition. After an 
absence, I am now again (September, 1870) in 
New York city and Brooklyn, on a few weeks’ 
vacation. The splendor, picturesqueness, and 
oceanic amplitude and rush of these great cities, 
the unsurpass’d situation, rivers and bay, sparkling 
sea-tides, costly and lofty new. buildings, facades 
of marble and'iron, of original grandeur and ele¬ 
gance of design, with the masses of gay color, the 
preponderance of white and blue, the flags flying, 
the endless ships, the tumultuous streets, Broad- 
wav, the heavy, low, musical roar, hardly ever in¬ 
termitted, even at night; the jobbers’ houses, the 
rich shops, the wharves, the great Central Park, 
and the Brooklyn Park of hills, (as I wander 
among them this beautiful fall weather, musing, 
watching, absorbing)-the assemblages of the citi¬ 
zens in their groups, conversations, trades, eve¬ 
ning amusements, or along the by-quarters these, 

I say, and the like of these, completely satisfy my 
senses of power, fulness, motion, &c., and give 
me, through such senses and appetites, and through 
mv esthetic conscience, a continued exaltation ana 
absolute fulfilment. Always and more and more, 
as I cross the East and North rivers, the ferries, 
or with the pilots in their pilot-houses, or P as ^ n 
hour in Wall street, or the gold exchange, I reahze, 
(if we must admit such partiahsms,) that not m 
Jure alone is great in her fields of f^dom and 
the open air, in her storms, the shows of nigh 
and day, the mountains, forests, seas but 
artificial, the work of man too is eq^Uy g 
in this profusion of teeming humanity the 

E^ieS’ic^' cS’of nL ,hg 

wealth and industry concentrated here. 

' But sternly discarding shutting out^ eyes to the 
glow and grandeur of the general ^pertoal e 
feet coming down to what is of the y 
importance, Personalities, 

utelv we question, we &sk, Ax ’ ,, p 

here worthy the name? Are there a ^ 
Are there perfect women, to match the g 

Variance! Is there . p^-8 
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phere of beautiful manners? Are there crops of 
fine youths, and majestic old persons? Are there 
arts worthy freedom and a rich people? Is there a 
great moral and religious civilization—the only 
justification of a great material one? Confess that 
to severe eyes, using the moral microscope upon 
humanity, a sort of dry and flat Sahara appears, 
these cities, crowded with petty grotesques, mal¬ 
formations, phantoms, playing meaningless antics. 
Confess that everywhere, in shop, street, church, 
theatre, bar-room, official chair, are pervading 
flippancy and vulgarity, low cunning, infidelity- 
eve ry where the youth puny, impudent, foppish, 
prematurely ripe—everywhere an abnormal li¬ 
bidinousness, unhealthy forms, male, female, 
painted, padded, dyed, chignon’d, muddy com¬ 
plexions, bad blood, the capacity for good mother¬ 
hood deceasing or deceas’d, shallow notions of 
beauty, with a range of manners, or rather lack 
of manners, (considering the advantages enjoy d,) 
probably the meanest to be seen m the world. 
r Of all this, and these lamentable conditions, to 
breathe into them the breath recuperative of sane 
and heroic life, I say a new founded literature, not 
merely to copy and reflect existing surfaces, or 
pander to what is called taste-not only to amuse, 
pass away time, celebrate the beautiful tk re¬ 
fined, the past, or exhibit technical, rhythnuc, or 
grammatical dexterity—but a literature underly¬ 
ing life, religious, consistent with science, han 
dlfng the elements and forces with competent 
nower teaching and training men—and, as per 

Kp "he mo* i 

the entire redemption of woman out of these 
Incredible holds and webs of silliness, millinery, 
and every kind of dyspeptic de pl etl ^- and ^ ale 
insuring to the States a strong and sweet temaie 
Race, a S race of perfect Mothers-is what is neede . 


seem to me most ^rious are, for one ^ ^ 
absence, or ^per ■™P thr0U gh American society; and, 

superior to the man. indeed that the sole 

I have f metunes f *° rfconstructed sociology de¬ 
avenue and m ? ans ° f ® b i rt h, elevation, expansion, 

pended, primarily, for races to come, (as 

invigoration of woman, aff d g,^ ^ ^dispensable,) 

the conditions that anteda f ar grea ter 

a perfect motherhood. Great gear, in ^ ^ 

than they know, ^ e sociology all goes together, 
the question of such " e y com nlex influences and 

woman as well as the man. 
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And now, in the full conception of these facts 
and points, and all that they infer, pro and con— 
with yet unshaken faith in the elements of the 
American masses, the composites, of both sexes, 
and even consider’d as individuals—and ever 
recognizing in them the broadest bases of the best 
literary and esthetic appreciation I proceed with 
my speculations, Vistas. 

First, let us see what we can make out of a brier, 
general, sentimental consideration of political de¬ 
mocracy, and whence it has arisen, with regard to 
some of its current features, as an aggregate, and 
as the basic structure of our future literature and 
authorship. We shall, it is true, quickly and con¬ 
tinually' find the origin-idea of the singleness of 
man, individualism, asserting itself; and cropping 
forth, even from the opposite ideas. But the mass, 
or lump character, for imperative reasons, is to 
be even carefully weigh’d, borne in mind, and pro¬ 
vided for. Only from it, and from its proper regu¬ 
lation and potency, comes the other, comes the 
chance of individualism. The two are contradic¬ 
tory, but our task is to reconcile them." 

The political history of the past may be summ d 
up as having grown out of what underlies the 
words, order, safety, caste, and especially out of 
the need of some prompt deciding authority, and 
of cohesion at all cost. Leaping time, we come to 
the period within the memory of people now liv¬ 
ing, when, as from some lair where they had slum¬ 
ber’d long, accumulating wrath, sprang up and 
are yet active, (1790, and on even to the present, 
1870,) those noisy eructations, destructive icono- 
clasms, a fierce sense of wrongs, amid which 
moves the form, well known in modern history, 
in the old world, stain’d with much blood, and 
mark’d by savage reactionary clamors and de¬ 
mands. These bear, mostly, as on one inclosing 
point of need. 

For after the rest is said—after the many time- 
hdnor’d and really true things for subordination, 
experience, rights of property; &c., have been 
listen’d to and acquiesced in—after the valuable 
and well-settled statement of our duties and rela¬ 
tions in society is thoroughly conn’d over and ex- 

2 The question hinted here is one which time only 
can answer. Must not the virtue of modem Individual¬ 
ism, continually enlarging, usurping all, seriously af¬ 
fect, perhaps keep down entirely, in America, the like 
of the ancient virtue of Patriotism, the fervid and 
absorbing love of general country? I have no doubt 
myself that the two will merge, and will mutually 
profit and brace each other, and that from them a 
greater product, a third, will arise. But I feel that at 
present they and their oppositions form a serious prob¬ 
lem and paradox in the United States, 


hausted—it remains to bring forward and modify 
everything else with the idea of that Something 
a man is, (last precious consolation of the drudg¬ 
ing poor,) standing apart from all else, divine in 
his own right, and a woman in hers, sole and un¬ 
touchable by any canons of authority, or any rule 
derived from precedent, state-safety, the acts of 
legislatures, or even from what is called religion, 
modesty, or art. The radiation of this truth is the 
key of the most significant doings of our immedi¬ 
ately preceding three centuries, and has been the 
political genesis and life of America. Advancing 
visibly, it still more advances invisibly. Under¬ 
neath the fluctuations of the expressions of society, 
as well as the movements of the politics of the 
leading nations of the world, we see steadily press¬ 
ing ahead and strengthening itself, even in the 
midst of immense tendencies toward aggregation, 
this image of completeness in separatism, of indi¬ 
vidual personal dignity, of a single person, either 
male or female, characterized in the main, not 
from extrinsic acquirements or position, but In the 
pride of himself or herself alone; and, as an even¬ 
tual conclusion and summing up, (or else the 
entire scheme of things is aimless, a cheat, a crash,) 
the simple idea^that the last, best dependence is 
to be upon humanity itself, and its own inherent, 
normal, full-grown qualities, without any super¬ 
stitious support whatever. This idea of perfect 
individualism it is indeed that deepest tinges and 
gives character to the idea of the aggregate. For 
it is mainly or altogether to serve independent 
separatism that we favor a strong generalization, 
consolidation. As it is to give the best vitality and 
freedom to the rights of the States, (every bit as 
important as the right of nationality, the union,) 

* that we insist on the identity of the Union at all 
hazards. 

The purpose of democracy—supplanting old 
belief in the necessary absoluteness of establish’d 
dynastic rulership, temporal, ecclesiastical, and 
scholastic, as furnishing the only security against 
chaos, crime, and ignorance—is, through many 
transmigrations, and amid endless ridicules, argu¬ 
ments, and ostensible failures, to illustrate, at all 
hazards, this doctrine or theory that man, prop¬ 
erly train’d in sanest, highest freedom, may and 
must become a law, and series of laws, unto him¬ 
self, surrounding and providing for, not only his 
own personal control, but all his relations to other 
individuals, and to the State; and that, while other 
theories, as in the past histories of nations, have 
proved wise enough, and indispensable perhaps 
for their conditions, this, as matters now stand in. 
our civilized world, is the only scheme worth 
working from, as warranting results like those of 
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Nature’s laws, reliable, when once establish’d, to 
carry on themselves. , 

The argument of the matter is extensive, and, 
we admit, by no means all on one side. What we 
shall offer will be far, far from sufficient. But 
while leaving unsaid much that should properly 
even prepare the way for the treatment of this 
many-sided question of political liberty, equal¬ 
ity, or republicanism—leaving the whole history 
and consideration of the feudal plan and its prod¬ 
ucts, embodying humanity, its politics and civili¬ 
sation, through the retrospect of past time, 
(which plan and products, indeed, make up all 
of the past, and a large part of the present)—-leav¬ 
ing unanswered, at least by any specific and local 
answer, many a well-wrought argument and in¬ 
stance, and many a conscientious declamatory cry 
and warning—as, very lately, from an eminent and 
venerable person abroad 8 —things, problems, full 
of doubt, dread, suspense, (not new to me, but 
old occupiers of many an anxious hour in city s 
dtn, or night’s silence,) we still may give a page 
or so, whose drift is opportune. Time alone can 
finally answer these things. But as a substitute in 
passing, let us, even if fragmentarily, throw forth 
a short direct or indirect suggestion of the prem¬ 
ises of that other plan, in the new spirit, under the 
new forms, started here in our America. 

As to the political section of Democracy, which 
introduces and breaks ground for further and 
vaster sections, few probably are the minds, even 
in these republican States, that fully comprehend 
the aptness of that phrase, “the government of 
tiik People, by the People, for the People, 
which we inherit from the lips of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln; a formula whose verbal shape is homely wit, 
but whose scope includes both the totality an a 

minutiae of the lesson. . ,. , 

The People! Like our huge earth itself, which, 
to ordinary scansion, is full of vulgar contradic¬ 
tions and offence, man, viewed in the lump, i 
pleases, and is a constant puzzle and affront to 
merely educated classes. The rare, cosmical, artist- 
mind, lit with the Infinite, alone confron s 1 

* “Shooting Niagara.”-! was at first rOTscdtomiich 
anger and abuse by this essay from Mr. Carlyle, so 
insulting to the theory of America—but happening to 
think afterwards how I had more than 
like mood, during which his essay was evidently cast, 
and seen persons and things in the same hgh , ( e 
some might say there arc signs of the ^me fcel ng 
these Vistas)—I have since read it again, not o y 
a study, expressing as it does certain ludgmeni» 
the highest feudal point of view, but have con- 

respect as coming from an earnest sou > w hich 
tributing certain sharp-cutting mctalli l g ’ iron ’ 
if not gold or silver, may be good, hard, ho S 


manifold and oceanic qualities—but taste, intelli¬ 
gence and culture, (so-called,) have been against 
the masses, and remain so. There is plenty of 
glamour about the most damnable crimes and 
hoggish meannesses, special and general, of the 
feudal and dynastic world over there, with its 
perso?inel of lords and queens and courts, so well- 
dress’d and so handsome. But the People are un¬ 
grammatical, untidy, and their sins gaunt and ill- 
bred. 

Literature, strictly consider’d, has never recog¬ 
nized the People, and, whatever may be said, does 
not to-day. Speaking generally, the tendencies of 
literature, as hitherto pursued, have been to make 
mostly criticarand querulous men. It seems as if, 
so far, there were some natural repugnance be¬ 
tween a literary and professional life, and. the 
rude rank spirit of the democracies. There is, in , 
later literature, a treatment of benevolence, a 
charity business, rife enough it is true; but I know 
nothing more rare, even in this country, than a 
fit scientific estimate and reverent appreciation 
of the People—of their measureless wealth of la¬ 
tent power and capacity, their vast, artistic con¬ 
trasts of lights and shades—with, in America, 
their entire reliability in emergencies, and a cer¬ 
tain breadth of historic grandeur, of peace or war, 
far surpassing all the vaunted samples of book- 
heroes, or any haut ton coteries, in all the records 

of the world. . , 

The movements of the late secession war, and 
their results, to any sense that studies well and 
comprehends them, show that popular democ¬ 
racy whatever its faults and dangers, practically 
justifies itself beyond the proudest clams :and 
wildest hopes of its enthusiasts. Probably no fu¬ 
ture age can know, but I well know how the gis 
of this fiercest and most resolute of the world 
war-like contentions resided exclusively in the un 
named, unknown rank and file; and how the brunt 
of its labor of death was, to all essential purposes, 
volunteer’d. The People, of their ownchoice, 
fiehtinsr dying for their own idea, insolently at¬ 
tack’d by file secession-slave-power, and its very 

Descending to detail, entering 
existence imperii d. uescenumg nrivare 

anv of the armies, and mixing with the private 
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safety of the flan, UV have seen the unequal'd 
docility and obedience of rhese soldiers, U'e have 
seen them tried long and long by hopelessness, 
ntisnumagement, and by defeat; have seen rhe in¬ 
credible slaughter toward or through which the 
armies (as at first Fredericksburg, and afterward 
at the Wilderness,* still unhesitatingly obey'd 
orders tti advance. We have seen them in trench, 
or crouching behind breastwork, or tramping in 
deep mud, or amid pouring rain nr thick-falling 
snow, or under forced marches in hottest summer 
(as on the road to get to Gettysburgi -vast suf¬ 
focating swarms, divisions, corps, with every 
single man so grimed and black with sweat anil 
dust, his men mother would not have known him 
■ - his elorhes all dirty, stain'd and torn, w ith sour, 
accumulated sweat for perfume—many a com¬ 
rade, perhaps a brother, sun struck, staggering 
out, dung, by the roadside, of exhaustinn yer 
the great bulk bearing steadily on, cheery enough, 
hollow-bettied from hunger, ’but sinewy’ with un¬ 
conquerable resolution. 

We have seen this race proved bv wholesale by 
drearier, yet more fearful tests the wound, the 
amputation, the shatter'd face or limb, the slow 
hot fever, long impatient anchorage in bed, and 
all tlte ftmits of maiming, operation and disease. 
Alas! America have we seen, though only tit her 
early youth, already to hospital brought. There 
have we warch'd these soldiers, many of them 
only hoys in years mark'd their decorum, their 
religious nature and fortitude, and their sweet af 
feetion. Wholesale, truly. For at the front, and 
through the camps, in countless tents, stood the 
regimental, brigade and division hospitals; while 
everywhere amid the land, in or near cities, rose 
clusters of huge, white wash’d, crowded, one- 
story wooden barracks; ami there ruled agony 
w ith bitter scourge, vet seldom brought a cry; ami 
there stalk’d death by day and night along the 
tut row aisles between’the rows of cots, or by the 
blankets on the ground, and touch'd lightly many 
a poor sufferer, often with blessed, w’elcmms 
touch, 

I know not whether I shall be understood, but 
I realize that it is finally from what I team’d per¬ 
sonally mixing in such scenes that 1 am now pen¬ 
ning these pages. One night in the gloomiest 
period of rhe War, in the Patent-office hospital 
in Washington city, as I stood by the bedside of 
a Pennsylvania soldier, who lay, conscious of 
quick approaching death, yet perfectly calm, and 
with noble, spiritual manner, the veteran surgeon, 
turning aside, said to me, that though he had wit¬ 
ness’d mans*, many deaths of soldiers, and had 
been a worker ar Hull Run, Antietatn, Fredericks¬ 


burg, &e, he had not seen yet the tit-.t caw of 
man or hoy thar met the approach of dissolution 
w ith cowardly qualms or terror. My own ofnma 
tion fully hears out the remark. 

What have we here, if nos, towering above all 
talk and argument, the plentifully supplied, laxr 
needed proof of democracy, m tfs personalities 5 
Curiously enough, too, the proof on this point 
comes, I should say, every bit as much from the 
south, as from the north. Although I have spoken 
only of the latter, yet l dehhetaielv imlmlr all. 
Grand, common stock! to me the accomplish'd 
ami convincing growth, prophetic of the future, 
roof undeniable to sharpest seine, of perfect 
entity, tenderness and pluck, that never feudal 
lord, nor Greek, tmr Roman breed, vet maS'd, I ct 
no tongue ever speak in disparagement of the 
American races, north or south, to one who has 
been through the war in the great army Im.pstak 

Meantime, general hum.ttutv, tf><r to that we 
return, as, for our purposes, what it trails o, to 
hear in mind, i lias alvvavs, in everv department, 
been full of perverse maleficence, and ts .«• vet. In 
downcast hours the soul thinks if always will be 
■ hut soon recovers from such sickly mood., I 
myself see dearly enough the mule, defer roe 
streaks in ail the’strata of the common people, 
the specimens and vast collection*, of the igtm 
rant, the credulous, the unfit and tin* omit, the tn 
capable, amt the very low and poor. 1 he eminent 
person just mention'd sneeringlv ask*, whether we 
expeer to elevate and improve a nation' , politic * 
by absorbing such morbid entire nous and quail 
ties therein. The point is a formidable our, and 
there will doubtless alwavs be numbers of solid 
and redeeme citizens who sail! item g-t oyer if. 
Our answer is general, ami is insolsrd hi the .* opr 
and letter of this essay. We brhese the ulterior 
object <«f political and ail other goyernment, that 
mg, of course, proy ided for the pnlur, the ..tfetv 
of life, property, and for the ba.u statute ami 
common law, and their administration, ikons 
firsr in order,* to fie among the rest, not mnelv 
to rule, to repress disorder, &c,, but to develop, 
u > <'|>en ll F fn cultivation, to cm outage the pus 
sibilities of all benefieenr and itiuuh om* toppage, 
and of thar aspiration for independent e, and the 
pride ami self-respect latent in all that a* ten, (Or. 
if there he exceptions, we cannot, fmstg our ears 
on them alone, make theirs the rule jor all i 
_I_say the mission of government, hemi both, in 
civilized lands, is not repression ab.nr, to ! not 
authority alone, nor even of law, mu bs that fa 
write standard of the eminent writet, the rule of 
rhe best men, the born heroes and t apt ant . of tSir 
race, (as if such ever, or one time out of ,» hmt 
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dred, get into the big places, elective or dynastic) 

—but higher than the highest arbitrary rule, to 
train communities through all their grades, be¬ 
ginning with individuals and ending there again, 
to rule themselves. What Christ appear’d for in 
the moral-spiritual field for human-kind, namely, 
that in respect to the absolute soul, there is in the 
possession of such by each single individual, some¬ 
thing so transcendent, so incapable of gradations, 
(like life,) that, to that extent, it places all beings 
on a common level, utterly regardless of the dis¬ 
tinctions of intellect, virtue, station, or any height 
or lowliness whatever—is tallied in like manner, in 
this other field, by democracy’s rule that men, the 
nation, as a common aggregate of living identi¬ 
ties, affording in each a separate and complete 
subject for freedom, worldly thrift and happiness, 
and for a fair-chance for growth, and for pro¬ 
tection in citizenship, &c., must, to the political 
extent of the suffrage or vote, if no further, be 
placed, in each and in the whole, on one broad, 
primary, universal, common platform. 

The purpose is not altogether direct; perhaps 
it is more indirect. For it is not that democracy is 
of exhaustive account, in itself. Perhaps, indeed, 
it is, (like Nature,) of no account in itself. It is 
that, as we see, it is the best, perhaps only, fit 
and full means, formulator, general caller-forth, 
trainer, for the million, not for grand material 
personalities only, but for immortal souls. To be 
a voter with the rest is not so much; and this, like 
every institute, will have its imperfections. But 
to become an enfranchised man, and now, impedi¬ 
ments removed, to stand and start without humili¬ 
ation, and equal with the rest; to commence, or 
have the road clear’d to commence, the grand 
experiment of development, whose end, (perhaps 
requiring several generations,) may be the form¬ 
ing of a full-grown man or woman—that is some¬ 
thing. To ballast the State is also secured, and in 
our times is to be secured, in no other way. 

We do not, (at any rate I do not,) put it either 
on the ground that the People, the masses,, even 
the best of them, are, in their latent or exhibited 
qualities, essentially sensible and good nor on the 
ground of their rights; but that good or bad, rights 
or no rights, the democratic formula is the only 
safe and preservative one for coming times. We 
endow the masses with the suffrage for their own 
sake, no doubt; then, perhaps still more, from 
another point of view, for community’s sake. 
Leaving the rest to the sentimentalists, we present 
freedom as sufficient in its scientific aspect, cold 
as ice, reasoning, deductive, clear and passionless 

as crystal. . , 

Democracy too is law, and of the strictest. 


amplest kind. Manv suppose, (and often in its own 
ranks the error,) that it means a throwing aside 
of law, and running riot. But, briefly, it is the 
superior law, not alone that of physical force, 
the body, which, adding to, it supersedes with that 
of the spirit. Law is the unshakable order of the 
universe forever; and the law over all, and law. of 
laws, is the law of successions; that of the superior 
law, in time, gradually supplanting and over¬ 
whelming the inferior one. (While, for myself, I 
would cheerfully agree—first covenanting that the 
formative tendencies shall be administer’d in fa¬ 
vor, or at least not against it, and that this reserva¬ 
tion be closely construed—that until the individ¬ 
ual or community show due signs, or be so minor 
and fractional as not to endanger the State, the 
condition of authoritative tutelage may continue, 
and self-government must abide its time.) Nor is 
the esthetic point, always an important one, with¬ 
out fascination for highest aiming souls. The com¬ 
mon ambition strains for elevations, to become 
some privileged exclusive. The master sees great¬ 
ness and health in being part of the mass; nothing 
will do as well as common ground. Would you 
have in yourself the divine, vast, general law? 
Then merge yourself in it. 

And, topping democracy, this most alluring 
record, that it alone can bind, and ever seeks to 
bind, all nations, all men, of however various and 
distant lands, into a brotherhood, a family. It is 
the old, yet ever-modern dream of earth., out 
of her eldest and her youngest, her fond philoso¬ 
phers and poets. Not that half only, individual¬ 
ism, which isolates. There is another half, which 
is adhesiveness or love, that fuses, ties and aggre¬ 
gates, making the races comrades, and fraterniz¬ 
ing all. Both are to be vitalized by religion, (sole 
worthiest elevator of man or State,) breathing into 
the. proud, material tissues, the breath of life. For 
I say at the core of democracy, finally, Is the re¬ 
ligious element. All the religions, old and new, are 
there. Nor may the scheme step forth, clothed m 
resplendent beauty and command, till these, bear¬ 
ing the best, the’latest fruit, the spiritual, shall 

fully appear. . . . r , 

The true gravitation-hold of liberalism m the 
United States will be a more universal ownership 
of property, general homesteads, general comfort 
—a vast, intertwining reticulation of .wealth. As 
the human frame, or, indeed, any object in this 
manifold universe, is best kept together by the 
simple miracle of its own cohesion, and the neces¬ 
sity, exercise and profit thereof, so a great and 
varied nationality, occupying millions of square 
miles, were firmest held and knit by the principle 
of the safety and endurance of the aggregate of its 
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middling property owners. So that, from another 
point of view, ungracious as it may sound, and a 
paradox after what we have been saying, democ¬ 
racy looks with suspicious, ill-satisfied eye upon 
the very poor, the ignorant, and on those out of 
business. She asks for men and women with occu¬ 
pations, well-off, owners of houses and acres, and 
with cash in the bank—and with some cravings 
for literature, too; and must have them, and 
hastens to make them. Luckily, the seed is already 
well-sown, and has taken ineradicable root. 4 

Huge and mighty are our days, our republican 
lands—and most in their rapid shiftings, their 

4 For fear of mistake, I may as well distinctly specify, 
as cheerfully included in the model and standard of 
these Vistas, a practical, stirring, worldly, money¬ 
making, even materialistic character. It is undeniable 
that our farms, stores, offices, dry-goods, coal and 
groceries, enginery, cash-accounts, trades, earnings, 
markets, &c., should be attended to in earnest, and 
actively pursued, just as if they had a real and perma¬ 
nent existence. I perceive clearly that the extreme 
business energy, and this almost maniacal appetite for 
wealth prevalent in the United States, are parts of 
amelioration and progress, indispensably needed to 
prepare the very results I demand. My theory includes 
riches, and the getting of riches, and the amplest prod¬ 
ucts, power, activity, inventions, movements, &c. Upon 
them, as upon substrata, I raise the edifice design’d in 
these Vistas. 


changes, all in the interest of the cause. . . . 

Political democracy, as it exists and practically 
works in America, with all its threatening evils, 
supplies a training-school for making first-class 
men. It is life’s gymnasium, not of good only, but 
of all. We try often, though we fall back often. 
A brave delight, fit for freedom’s athletes, fills 
these arenas, and fully satisfies, out of the action 
in them, irrespective of success. Whatever we do 
not attain, we at any rate attain the experiences of 
the fight, the hardening of the strong campaign, 
and throb with currents of attempt at least. Time 
is ample. Let the victors come after us. Not for 
nothing does evil play its part among us. Judging 
from the main portions of the history of the 
world, so far, justice is always in jeopardy, peace 
walks amid hourly pitfalls, and of slavery, misery, 
meanness, the craft of tyrants and the credulity of 
the populace, in some of their protean forms, no 
voice can at any time say, They are not. The 
clouds break a little, and the sun shines out—but 
soon and certain the lowering darkness falls again, 
as if to last forever. Yet is there an immortal cour¬ 
age and prophecy in every sane soul that cannot, 
must not, under any circumstances, capitulate. 
Vive, the attack—the perennial assault! Vive, the 
unpopular cause—the spirit that audaciously aims 
—the never-abandon’d efforts, pursued the same 
amid opposing proofs and precedents. . . . 


HENRY GEORGE 


Proper currency policies might secure na¬ 
tional prosperity according to some reasoning, 
but Henry George (1839-1897) was convinced 
that more fundamental factors must be consid¬ 
ered before government policy touched the 
springs of economic action. George had grown 
up in a Philadelphia mechanic’s household in 
the years following the panic of 1837. He had 
learned the printer’s trade and then gone to sea. 
In California, he saw the swift passing of a sell-, 
er’s market for labor as land was bought up and 
the railroads brought an increased supply of 
workers into the state. His own experience in 
trying to make a California newspaper success¬ 
ful without the service of the Associated Press 
set George thinking about monopoly; his ob¬ 
servation of conditions in California pushed 
him further along that path. 

In a pamphlet called Our Land and Land 
Policy (1871), George expressed his view of 


the causes for the decline of labor’s position on 
the Pacific Coast. He left for the East, where 
he arrived in time to experience the first shock 
of the panic of 1873 and the first years of the 
depression that followed. Not long after the 
riotous outbreaks on the nation’s railroads in 
1877, George set about the task of broadening 
his earlier work on the causes of society’s pres¬ 
ent and evident ills. Progress and Poverty was 
completed in March, 1879, and published at the 
turn of the year, after George himself had paid 
for making the plates. Though no publisher 
would risk bringing the book out, Progress and 
Poverty went through four editions between 
January and November, 1880, and soon joined 
Uncle Toiris Cabin on the brief list of Ameri¬ 
can books which have had genuine international 
influence. Through his book and his work as 
a correspondent in Ireland during the disorders 
of the early eighties, George became widely 
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kiiown in labor circles. When court action 
against union activity—the conviction for con¬ 
spiracy of a group of waiters for boycotting an 
employer after an unsuccessful strike—sent the 
New York labor movement into politics in 1886, 
Henry George became labor’s candidate for 
mayor. The fact that it needed the best avail¬ 
able Democrat, Abram S. Hewitt, and the 
united opposition of the press to beat George 
for that office, encouraged him to become 
head of a United Labor party in the next cam¬ 
paign. Thereafter, he was a constantly recur¬ 
ring figure in insurgent political movements. 

In Progress and Poverty , George discovered 
the classical theory of rent for himself and 
made it the basis of a scheme for social regener¬ 
ation. Since land is a natural monopoly, every 
increase in knowledge and population increases 
rent at the expense of wages and interest. As 
land is necessary to the production of wealth, 
the control of land is equivalent to the control 
of “all the fruits of labor save enough to allow 
labor to exist.” Speculation in land produces 
depression, makes the rich richer and the poor 
poorer, and is responsible for the fact that each 
improvement in production means an increase 
in human misery. 

Nothing less than an end to the monopoly 
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of land can halt the inevitable growth of pov- ^ 
erty as the world progresses. Land must .be 
recognized as common property. For this, there 
need be no violent expropriation; nothing is 
required beyond a reform in fiscal policy, the 
abolition of all taxes save a levy on economic 
rent. Since it is security in the possession of 
improvements rather than security of complete 
ownership which' makes men develop land, 
there is no need to fear that the introduction of 
the single tax would hinder enterprise. Only 
speculation would be checked. There would 
be no need for mechanics to strike if the single 
tax was in operation, for they would have a re¬ 
course to farming if their trades did not pay; 
there would be no demand for protective tariffs 
or other modes of government intervention in 
economic life. Once the community had re¬ 
captured the value it had created, men could 
be left to mind their own concerns. For Henry 
George had as much dislike of the “State super¬ 
stition” as William Graham Sumner himself: 
“Whatever savors of regulation and restriction 
is in itself bad,” George wrote. “Society is an 
organism not a machine.” 

- The selections are from the 1911 edition of 
Progress and Poverty and are published by per¬ 
mission of Doubleday and Company, Inc. 


Progress and Poverty 

BY HENRY GEORGE 


Introductory: the Problem 

The present century has been marked by a pro¬ 
digious increase in wealth-producing power. The 
utilization of steam and electricity, the introduc¬ 
tion of improved processes and labor-saving ma¬ 
chinery, the greater subdivision and grander scale 
of production, the wonderful facilitation of ex¬ 
changes, have multiplied enormously the effective¬ 
ness of labor. 

At the beginning of this marvelous era it was 
natural to expect, and it was expected, that labor- 
saving inventions would lighten the toil and im¬ 
prove the condition of the laborer; that the enor¬ 
mous increase in the power of producing wealth 
would make real poverty a thing of the past. 
Could a man of the last century—a Franklin or 


a Priestley—have seen, in a vision of the future, 
the steamship taking the place of the sailing ves¬ 
sel, the railroad train of the wagon, the reaping 
machine of the scythe, the threshing machine of 
the flail; could he have heard the throb of the 
engines that in obedience to human will, and for 
the satisfaction of human desire, exert a power 
greater than that of all the men and all the beasts 
of burden of the earth combined; could he have 
seen the forest tree transformed into finished 
lumber—into doors, sashes, blinds, boxes or bar¬ 
rels, with hardly the touch of a human hand; the 
great workshops where boots and shoes are 
turned out by the case with less labor than the 
old-fashioned cobbler could have put on a sole; 
the factories where, under the eye of a girl, cot¬ 
ton becomes cloth faster than hundreds of stal- 
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ward weavers could have turned it out with their 
handlooms; could he have seen steam hammers 
shaping mammoth shafts and mighty anchors, and 
delicate machinery making tiny watches; the di¬ 
amond drill cutting through the heart of the rocks, 
and coal oil sparing the whale; could he have real¬ 
ized the enormous saving of labor resulting from 
improved facilities of exchange and communica¬ 
tion—sheep killed in Australia eaten fresh in Eng¬ 
land, and the order given by the London banker 
in the afternoon executed in San Francisco in the 
morning of the same day; could he have con¬ 
ceived of the hundred thousand improvements 
which these only suggest, what would he have in¬ 
ferred as to the social condition of mankind? 

It would not have seemed like an inference; 
further than the vision went it would have seemed 
as though he saw; and his heart would have leaped 
and his nerves would have thrilled, as one who 
from a height beholds just ahead of the thirst- 
stricken caravan the living gleam of rustling 
woods and the glint of laughing waters. Plainly, 
in the sight of the imagination, he would have 
beheld these new forces elevating society from its 
very foundations, lifting the very poorest above 
the possibility of want, exempting the very low¬ 
est from anxiety for the material needs of life; he 
would have seen these slaves of the lamp of knowl¬ 
edge taking on themselves the traditional curse, 
these muscles of iron and sinews of steel making 
the poorest laborer’s life a holiday, in which every 
high quality and noble impulse could have scope 
to grow. 

And out of these bounteous material conditions 
he would have seen arising, as necessary sequences, 
moral conditions realizing the golden age of 
which mankind have always dreamed. Youth no 
longer stunted and starved; age no longer har¬ 
ried by avarice; the child at play with the tiger; 
the man with the muck-rake drinking in the glory 
of the stars! Foul things fled, fierce things tame; 
discord turned to harmony! For how could there 
be greed where all had enough? How could the 
vice, the crime, the ignorance, the brutality, that 
spring from poverty and the fear of poverty, exist 
where poverty had vanished? Who should crouch 
where all were freemen; who oppress where all 
were peers? 

More or less vague or clear, these have been 
the hopes, these the dreams born of the improve¬ 
ments which give this wonderful century its pre¬ 
eminence. They have sunk so deeply into the 
popular mind as radically to change the currents 
of thought, to recast creeds and displace the most 
fundamental conceptions. The haunting visions of 
higher possibilities have not merely gathered 


splendor and vividness, but their direction has 
changed—instead of seeing behind the faint tinges 
of an expiring sunset, all the glory of the day¬ 
break has decked the skies before. 

It is true that disappointment has followed dis¬ 
appointment, and that discovery upon discovery, 
and invention after invention, have neither less¬ 
ened the toil of those who most need respite, nor 
brought plenty to the poor. But there have been 
so many things to which it seemed this failure 
could be laid, that up to our time the new faith 
has hardly weakened. We have better appreciated 
the difficulties to be overcome; but not the less 
trusted that the tendency of the times was to over¬ 
come them. 

Now, however, we are coming into collision 
with facts which there can be no mistaking. From # 
all parts of the civilized world come complaints 
of industrial depression; of labor condemned to 
involuntary idleness; of capital massed and wast¬ 
ing; of pecuniary distress among business men; 
of want and suffering and anxiety among the 
working classes. \ll the dull, deadening pain, all 
the keen, maddening anguish, that to great masses 
of men are involved in the words “hard times,” 
afflict the world to-day. This state of things, com- . 
mon to communities differing so widely in situa¬ 
tion, in political institutions, in fiscal and financial 
systems, in density of population and in social or¬ 
ganization, can hardly be accounted for by local 
causes. There is distress where large standing 
armies are maintained, but there is also distress 
where the standing armies are nominal; there is 
distress where protective tariffs stupidly and 
wastefully hamper trade, but there is also distress 
where trade is nearly free; there is distress where 
autocratic government yet prevails, but there is 
also distress where political power is wholly in 
the hands of the people; in countries where paper 
is money, and in countries where gold and silver 
are the only currency. Evidently, beneath all such 
things as these, we must infer a common cause. 

That there is a common cause, and that it is 
either what we call material progress or some¬ 
thing closely connected with material progress, 
becomes more than an inference when it is noted 
that the phenomena we class together and speak 
of as industrial depression are but intensifications 
of phenomena which always accompany material 
progress, and which show themselves more 
clearly and strongly as material progress goes on. 
Where the conditions to which material progress 
everywhere tends are most fully realized—that is 
to say, where population is densest, wealth great¬ 
est, and the machinery of production and exchange 
most highly developed—we find the deepest pov- 
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erty, the sharpest struggle for existence, and the 
most of enforced idleness. 

It is to the newer countries—that is, to the coun¬ 
tries where material progress is yet in its earlier 
stages—that laborers emigrate in search of higher 
wages, and capital flows in search of higher in¬ 
terest. It is in the older countries—that is to say, 
the countries where material progress has reached 
later stages—that widespread destitution is found 
in the midst of the greatest abundance. Go into 
one of the new communities where Anglo-Saxon 
vigor is just beginning the race of progress; where 
the machinery of production and exchange is yet 
rude and inefficient; where the increment of 
wealth is not yet great enough to enable any class 
to live in ease and luxury; where the best house 
is but a cabin of logs or a cloth and paper shanty, 
and the richest man is forced to daily work—and 
though you will find an absence of wealth and all 
its concomitants, you will find no beggars. There 
is no luxury, but there is no destitution. No one 
makes an easy living, nor a very good living; but 
every one can make a living, and no one able and 
willing to work is oppressed by the fear of want. 

But just as such a community realizes the con¬ 
ditions which all civilized communities are striv¬ 
ing for, and advances in the scale of material prog¬ 
ress—just as closer settlement and a more intimate 
connection with the rest of the world, and greater 
utilization of labor-saving machinery, make pos¬ 
sible greater economies in production and ex¬ 
change, and wealth in consequence increases, not 
merely in the aggregate, but in proportion to pop¬ 
ulation—so does poverty take a darker aspect. 
Some get an infinitely better and easier living, but 
others find it hard to get a living at all. The 
“tramp” comes with the locomotive, and alms¬ 
houses and prisons are as surely the marks of “ma¬ 
terial progress” as are costly dwellings, rich ware¬ 
houses, and magnificent churches. Upon streets 
lighted with gas and patrolled by uniformed po¬ 
licemen, beggars wait for the passer-by, and in 
the shadow of college, and library, and museum, 
are gathering the more hideous Huns and fiercer 
Vandals of whom Macaulay prophesied. 

This fact—the great fact that poverty and all 
its concomitants show themselves in communi¬ 
ties just as they develop into the conditions toward 
which material progress tends—proves that the 
social difficulties existing wherever a certain stage 
of progress has been reached, do not arise from 
local circumstances, but are, in some way or an¬ 
other, engendered by progress itself. 

And, unpleasant as it may be to admit it, it is at 
last becoming evident that the enormous increase 
in productive power which has marked the pres¬ 


ent century and is still going, on with accelerating 
ratio, has no tendency to extirpate poverty or to 
lighten the burdens of those compelled to toil. It 
simply widens the gulf between Dives and Laz¬ 
arus, and makes the struggle for existence more 
intense. The march of invention has clothed man¬ 
kind with powers of which a century ago the 
boldest imagination could not have dreamed. But 
in factories where labor-saving machinery has 
reached its most wonderful developmeiit, little 
children are at work; wherever the new forces 
are anything like fully utilized, large classes are 
maintained by charity or live on the verge of re¬ 
course to it; amid the greatest accumulations of 
wealth, men die of starvation, and puny infants 
suckle dry breasts; while everywhere the greed 
of gain, the worship of wealth, shows the force of 
the fear of want. The promised land flies before 
us like the mirage. The fruits of the tree of knowl¬ 
edge turn as we grasp them to apples of Sodom 
that crumble at the touch. 

It is true that wealth has been greatly increased, 
and that the average of comfort, leisure, and re¬ 
finement has been raised; but these gains are not 
general. In them the lowest class do not share. 1 
I do not mean that the condition of the lowest 
class has nowhere nor in anything been improved; 
but that there is nowhere any improvement 
which can be credited to increased productive 
power. I mean that the tendency of what we call 
material progress is in nowise to improve the con¬ 
dition of the lowest class in the essentials of 
healthy, happy human life. Nay, more, that it is 
still further to depress the condition of the low¬ 
est class. The new forces, elevating in their nature 
though they be, do not act upon the social fabric 
from underneath, as was for a long time hoped 
and believed, but strike it at a point intermediate 
between top and bottom. It is as though an im¬ 
mense wedge were being forced, not underneath 
society, but through society. Those who are above 
the point of separation are elevated, but those 
who are below are crushed down. 

This depressing effect is not generally real¬ 
ized, for it is not apparent where there has long 
existed a class just able to live. Where the low¬ 
est class barely lives, as has been the case for a 

1 It is true that the poorest may now in certain ways 
enjoy what the richest a century ago could not have 
commanded, but this does not show improvement of 
condition so long as the ability to obtain the neces¬ 
saries of life is not increased. The beggar in a great 
city may enjoy many things from which the back- 
woods farmer is debarred, but that does not prove 
the condition of the city beggar better than that of 
the independent farmer. 
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long time in many pans of Europe. it is tmpus- 
sihSe for it to get anv tor rite next lowest 

step is out of existence, asul no tendency to fur¬ 
ther depression can readily show itself. But in 
the progress of new settlements m the conditions 
of oltier cnmnnmmes tt max clearly he seen that 
material pro$jie" dtv* not merely tail to relieve 
poverty—« aeutath pr*wUuvx it. In the United 
States it t* dear that wpuW and misery, and the 
vim and mmm that spring from them, every¬ 
where increase as the village grows to the city, 
and the match of development brings the advan¬ 
tages of the improved methods of production and 
exchange, it o at the older and richer sections of 
the Union that pauperism and distress among the 
working classes arc becoming most pamftdh ap¬ 
parent, If these o h.s strep povrm m San Fran- 
ei-vco than »t New Wk. t-. it not because San 
Francisco is vet brtimd New York in all that 
Unit cine* are urn mg !>•**;’ : When San Francisco 
reache* the point where New York now is. who 
can douhr that thru will aU* he lagged and bare- 
footed ehddun on bn m*res* 5 

Hu* aswnunon of pm, cm w «b progress is the 

f ifii »*i *«t* ? '^r a It v* fhf 4'rmrait f*ut 

roiis whit h '.pt-.mf mUr.mal, *<* sal, and political 
dHlunltte*ilut jcs|dev eh- world, and with which 
statrstmuditp and phdai tthtopv and education 
grapple m xam l mm n onw the clouds that 
metkan* the tmm* of the nm-t ptogtesuxe and 
self reliant uaimm. h the fiddle which the 
Sphinx of Fate pm*. to >*•,;? a tv ihs at'oit, and which 
not t» amwet t. s« hr dr-moved. So long as ail 
the increased wealrU whnh modern progress 
tiring, gon bu» t>< hand op great fottimrv, to in¬ 
crease insun and make sharper the contrast he. 
rwmi the ll-.w oi Have and the House of Warn, 
ftfwtirim m4 *r*1 4**4 r ******** 1^ jir«*aitr«f* I hr 
tr-iffMt nm'if X hr ******* ifwin **** 

fmmiMmm, 4**4 mn iu%% \u*n hm hmrm the 
lltwt If* Stiff! Will* pit 

?« »,*» t^P m nnU fltriii rev 

liir, t** h4w np % f »4 tnmt III* 

fiitMtlfV V p sin 4 rt mlllitl wrfl Aft 

?|ir«»rci;rjliv n*fni, n **♦ 4 ?«i 4 a |^fiiiii 4 im ill 

mV% t t % mg 

All u ; p..mm ai the. *pirsu*m m. f»rewmg itself 
from rim »p.c?ft pavjjailv u|***n attention, it 
ha, not set tr.fiol a vt' snoit which accounts for 
all the fain and }*o-nH anv clear and ximplr 
rrmedv. !ho o I.', the wideiv varying 

attempts to a* ,-unt b>t thr prevailing depression, 
flies rvhdot n»t u**rU a divergence hetween 
vulgar uouom and w eoMiv ihr.aaes, Imt also 
tlwf tItr r,(as^ ^ wh*i h tuitl r%i^f hr« 

whn irmr *h«* iliciinrs 


breaks up upon practical questions into an an¬ 
archs' of opinion. I pun high economic authority 
we have Iwen told that the prevailing depression 
is due to over-consumption, upon cipully h^h 
authority, that it is due to over-production; while 
the wastes of w ar, the extension uf railroads, the 
attempts of workmen to keep up wages, the de¬ 
monetization of silver, the issues of paper money, 
the increase of labor saving machinery, the open¬ 
ing of shorter avenues to trade, etc., are separately 
pointed out as the cause, by writers of reputation. 

Anil while professors thus disagree, the ideas 
that there is a necessary conflict lietween capital 
and labor, that machinery is an evil, that com¬ 
petition must be restraints! and interest abolidgsd, 
that wealth may he created bv the issue of money, 
that it is the duty of government to furnish •ap¬ 
ical or to furnish work, are rapidly making way 
among the great buds of the people, w ho keenly 
feel a hurt and are slurptv conscious of a wrong. 
Such ideas, which bring great masses of men. rhe 
repositories of ultimate political power, under 
the leadership of charlatans and demagogues, are 
fraught with danger, but they cannot be success¬ 
fully combated mud pohmal economv .lull give 
sonic answer 10 the great ipieuion whnlt shall hr 
consistent w ith all her leaching *, and whnh shall 
commend itself to the perception, of the great 
masses of men. 

It must tie within the pontine of political econ¬ 
omy to give such an answer. For political econ¬ 
omy is not a set of doguus. It is rite explanation 
of a certain set of facts, It I*, the s»trine which, 
in the xeipietu e of certain phroomriu, seeks t«» 
trace mutual relations and fo identify canw anti 
effect, just a*, the phv.tcal ->nemr , seek to do tn 
other sets of phenomena, h lav its foundation* 
upon firm ground. I he prrnnws front which it 
makes its deduction', are truth, which have rhe 
highest sanction, axioms whnh we all retngni/e; 
upon which we sateh base rhr iraxotung and ac¬ 
tions of evety dav life, and which may he re¬ 
duced ro the metaphy sn a! expression of the physi¬ 
cal law that morion srrh. ttie hue of least resist - 
since.-it/., that men srrk to giatify thru desire* 
with the least exertmn, Biot reding from a basis, 
thus av.nrrd. »s pn» r.wwho Si consist sitnplv 
in identification and srpartoon, have the -anue 
certainty. In thi* «iw « is as exaci a w truce a* 
geometry, which, town similar omits relative to 
space, obtains its conclusion. to, smtiiar means, atixl 
iis vomhotoiis when valid •dtouid t»e as sett'- 
apparent, And although in the domain of political 
ecommiv we vatmot test our sheortes hv artifi¬ 
cially produced iumhutattoio *<r coudnwms. a* 
mav he done in some of the other tinier-., yet w c 
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ean apply tests no less conclusive, by comparing 
societies in which different conditions exist, or 
by, in Imagination, separating, combining, adding 
or eliminating forces or factors of known direc¬ 
tion, 

I propose in the following pages to attempt to 
solve by the methods of political economy the 
great problem I have outlined, I propose ro seek 

the law which associates poverty with progress, 
and increases want with advancing wealth; and I 
believe that in the explanation of this paradox 
we shall find the explanation of those recurring 
seasons of industrial and commercial paralysis 
which, viewed independently of their relations to 
more general phenomena* seem so inexplicable. 
Property commenced anti carefully pursued* such 
an investigation must yield a conclusion that will 
stand every test* and as truth* will correlate with 
all other truth, Eor in the sequence of phenomena 
there is no accident, Every effect has a cause* and 
every fact implies a preceding fact. 

That political economy, as at present taught* 
does not explain the persistence ot poverty amid 
advancing wealth in a manner which accords with 
the deep seated perceptions of men; that the urn* 
questionable truths which it does teach are time* 
burnt and disjointed* that it lias failed to make the 
progress in popular thought that truth* ryen when 
unpleasant* must make; that, on the contrary * after 
a century of cultivation, during winch it has en¬ 
grossed the attention of some of the most subtle 
amt powerful intellects* it should be spurned t»v 
the statesman* scoured by the masses, and relegated 
in the opinion of many educated and thinking men 
to the rank of a pseudoscience in wInch nothing 
is fixed or can hr fixed must, it seems to me* he 
due not to any inability of the science when prop 
erlv pursued, but to some false step in tm premises, 
or overlooked factor in its estimates, And as such 
mistakes are generally Concealed In the respect 
paid to aufttoim* I propose in this imptirv to take 
nothing for granted, but to bring even accepted 
theories to the test of hist principles, and should 
they not stand the test, treshiv to interrogate facts 
in the endeavor to discos r? their law, 
f propose to beg no «pir*rmu, to sfuink front 
no conclusion* but to follow muh wherever it 
may lead, Vpon in is the re ,ponsibihtv of seeking 
the law* for m the %m beau of our civilization 
to day women faint ami little clnhlirn moan, But 
vs hat that law ttiav prose to be is not our affair. 
If the conclusions that we reach run counter to 
our piepidices* trr us not flinch, if they challenge 
institutions that have long been deemed wtxe and 
natural, let us not tmn back, 


book \ III, Chapter II: I low Equal Rights to 

tiik Land Max* Be Asserted and Secured 

WV ii we IIUCED the want and suffering that 
everywhere prevail among the working classes* the 
recurring paroxysms of industrial depression, the 
scarcity of employment, the stagnation of capital, 
tiie tendency of wages to the starvation point, 
that exhibit themselves more and more strongly 
as material progress goes on, to the fact that the 
land «m which and from which all must live is 
made the exclusive property of some. 

We have seen t hat there is no possible remedy 
for these evils but the abolition of their cause; we 
have seen that private property in land has no 
warrant in just ice, but stands condemned as the 
denial of natural right'—a subversion of the law 
of nature that as social development goes on must 
condemn the masses of men to a slavery the hard¬ 
est and most degrading. 

Wo have weighed every objection, and seen 
tint neither on the ground of equity or expedi¬ 
ency K there anything to defer us from making 
land common property by confiscating rent. 

But ;t question of method remains. I low shall 
we do it 3 

We should satisfy the law of justice* we should 
meet all economic requirements, by at one stroke 
abolishing all private rides, declaring all land pub- 
lie property, ami letting ir out ro the highest bid¬ 
ders in bus to suit* under such conditions as would 
sacredly guard the private right ro improvements. 

Thus wr should secure* in a more complex state 
of society, the same equality of rights that in a 
ruder state were seen ret! by equal partitions of the 
soil* and by giving the use of the land to who¬ 
ever could procure the most from it, we should 
secure the greatest product ion, 

( Kudi a plan, instead of being a wild* imprae- 
ficable vagary, has (with the exception that he sug¬ 
gests compensation to die present holders of land 
*• undoubtedly a careless concession which he 
upon reflection would reconsider) been indorsed 
bv no less eminent a thinker than Herbert Spen¬ 
der* who ("’Social Statics,” (hap. IX, Sec, 8) says 
of it: 

“Such a doctrine is consistent with the highest 
state of' civilization; may be carried out without 
involving a community of goods* and need cause 
tio very serious revolution in existing arrange¬ 
ments. I he change required would simply he a 
change of landlords. Separate ownership \vould 
lunge into the joint stuck ownership of the pub¬ 
lic. Instead of being in the possession of individ¬ 
uals* die country would tie held by the great cor- 
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notate body—society. Instead of leasing his acres 
front an isolated proprietor, the farmer would 
lease them 1mm the nation. Instead of paving his 
rent to the agent of Sir John or his Craw, he 
would pay st to an agent or deputy agent of the 
community. Stewards would he public officials in¬ 
stead of private ones, anti tenancy the only land 
tenure, A state of things so ordered would he in 
perfect harmony with the moral law. Under it all 
men would hr equally landlords, all men would be 
alike free to become tenants, , . . Clearly, there¬ 
fore, on wich a system, the earth might he en¬ 
closed, occupied and cultivated, in entire subordi¬ 
nation to the law of equal freedom." 

lint such a plan, though perfectly feasible, does 
not srem to me the best. Or rather I propose to 
accomplish the same thing in a simpler, easier, 
am) quieter wav, than that of formally confiscat¬ 
ing at! the land and formally Setting it out to rhe 
highest bidders. 

In do that would involve a needless shock to 
present cintoim and habits of thought—which is 

till* lit* ii 

l’«« do that would involve a needless extension 
of governmental machine! v which is to he 
avoided 

h n an axiom of statesmanship, which the sue- 
• e.»lu! foimdns of tyranny have understood and 
acted upon that great changes can best be 
brought about tinder old forms. We, who would 
free men, should heed the s»mr truth. It is rhe nat¬ 
ural turtiwd When ttaour would make a higher 

K , dir takes a lower one and develops it. I his, 
b tftr law of uniat growth, Let us work by 
« Wuh the current we may glide fast and far. 
Against it, it is turd puffing and slow progress. 

) do not propose either to purchase or to con¬ 
fix. iff private property in land. The first would 
he tmpwi, *hr second, needless. Let the mdivuL 
tub who now hold it still retain, if they want to, 
pov.itc.son of what they ate pleased to call their 
laud. Lrf tbrrn continue to call it their land, let 
them bus and sell, and bequeath and devise ir. We 
mav safely Iravr iftriit the shell, if we take the 
kentr! If It ta,! /i«*iCiurv tn yo/j/iV.tfr tow it 

I, <m,\ Cfu-Jim to cwnfmate *r«r. 

Not «*. take tent for public use-, is it necessary* 
tflat tl:r State should bother with the letting of 
Sands, and as.ume the chances of the favoritism, 

**Hit irWtrt It 

o nos »trcrv«atv that any new machinery should 
hr t(rated l hr machinery already exists. Instead 
of extending it. all we have to do is to simplify and 
mime u. iiy leaving to land owners a nereenrage 
f,} rent which would probably be much less than 
el- , ■/ and Ims involved in attempting to rent 


lands through Stare agency, and by making use 
of this existing machinery, we may, without jar 
or shock, assert the common right to land by tak¬ 
ing rent for public uses. 

We already rake some rent in taxation. We have 
only to make some changes in our modes of taxa¬ 
tion to take it all , , 

What 1, therefore, propose, as the simple yet 
sovereign remedy, which wilt raise wages, increase 
the earnings of capital, extirpate pauperism, sd»»l- 
ish poverty, give remunerative employment «*» 
whoever wishes it, afford free scope to human 
powers, lessen crime, elevate morals, and taste, 
and intelligence, purify* government and carry 
civilization to yet nobler heights, is - n> tpprufprt- 
,tfe rent by w carton. , 

lu this w av the Stare mav become the universal 
landlord without calling herself so. and within** 
assuming a single new function. In form, the own¬ 
ership of land would trntam fust as now. Nt» 
muter of land need be dispossessed, and no re¬ 
striction need he placed upon the amount of Sami 
anv one could hold, for, rent being taken by the 
Stan* in taxes, land, no matter in whose name* « 
stood, or in wtut parcels « was held, would he 
reallv common property, ami every member <*t 
the community would participate in the advan¬ 
tages of its ow nership, , . 

Num» tmwitii'h ah site <*t wit* at Ijii« 

values, must ne.ev.aniv be increased just ax we 
abolish other taxes, we may pm the proposition 
into practical form by proposing- • 

Tn .tbothh ,df r.natron tare that upon m«J 

values. . 

,\s we have wen, the value of land is at the be¬ 
ginning of society nothing, but as society sic- 
vclops bv the increase of population and the ad 
vance of the art-., it becomes greater and greater, 
In every civilized country, even rhe nesyest. the 
value of the land taken as a whole is sufficient so 
bear the entire expenses of government. In she 
better developed commie*, tt c. much more than 
sufficient, Heme tt will not be enough merely to 
place all faxes upon the value of laud, h will Ik 
necessary, where lent ex.red. the present govern- 
tnrfiui rrvmt$r\ i*iimmrii^iir4frly u* tfiiT-f4 *r ^ 
amount demanded in tasa'!.ai. and to continue 
this increase as society juogie.,e. and rein .ad¬ 
vances. Hut the. is vo natural and easy a m atitrr, 
that if mav be con.idrtrd as involved, or at least 
understood, in thr proposition to pm all taxes on 
rlic value of land. ! liar c. the titst step, nymn 
which the praam al struggle must lie made. When 
the lure is «»:ur . aught and kdink rooking him 
will follow as a matter of roursr, When thr v.»jii- 
iiion right to land t*. so fat appreciated that all 
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taxes are abolished save those which fall upon 
rent, there is no danger of much more than is 
necessary to induce them to collect the public rev¬ 
enues being left to individual land holders. 

Experience has taught me (for I have been for 
some years endeavoring to popularize this propo¬ 
sition) that wherever the idea of concentrating all 
taxation upon land values finds lodgment sufficient 
to induce consideration, it invariably makes way, 
but that there are few of the classes most to be 
benefited by it, who at first, or even for a long 
time afterward, see it§ full significance and power. 
It is difficult for workingmen to get over the idea 
that there is a real antagonism between capital 
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and labor. It is difficult for small farmers and 
homestead owners to get over the idea that to put 
all taxes on the value of land would be unduly to 
tax them. It is difficult for both classes to get over 
the idea that to exempt capital from taxation 
would be to make the rich richer, and the poor 
poorer. These ideas spring from confused thought. 
]Jut behind ignorance and prejudice there is a 
powerful interest, which has hitherto dominated 
literature, education, and opinion. A great wrong 
always dies hard, and the great wrong which in 
every civilized country condemns the masses of 
men to poverty and want, will not die without a 
bitter struggle. . . . 


WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER 


Of the many courageous spirits who com¬ 
bined to bring the doctrine of evolution to 
America, John Fiske (1842-1901) became the 
most popular. His Outlines of Cosmic Philoso¬ 
phy, completed in 1874, and his lectures—no¬ 
tably The Idea of God as Affected by Modern 
Knowledge (1885)—proved to his audiences 
what they wanted to hear: their beliefs were 
not destroyed but, on the contrary, were rein¬ 
forced by the teachings of modern biological 
science. Fiske sought to demonstrate that the 
highest development of man’s spiritual qualities 
was the actual goal of the evolutionary process. 
Hence, the doctrine of evolution returned man 
to his position of headship in the universe and 
made God more intimately a part of that uni¬ 
verse than He had been. Science (Spencerian 
science, it may be said parenthetically) but¬ 
tressed true religion. 

William Graham Sumner (1840-1910) 
pushed the Spencerian analysis into the area 
of social arrangements: laissez faire, private 
property, and individualism were the final 
achievements of societal evolution. A man knew 
his own business better than any government 
could, and a man’s success in business was the 
measure of his efficiency and hence of his social 
worth. Accordingly, Sumner attacked all forms 
of state and associational intervention. 

The introduction of machine production has 
unified the modern industrial world and held 


out the promise of plenty; that system of pro¬ 
duction, not political revolutions or philosophi¬ 
cal constructs, has changed society. Economists 
have failed in their duty, Sumner told the New 
York Free Trade Club in 1879; their inability to 
agree among themselves has given intellectual 
respectability to the nonsense which afflicts the 
world. Instead of uniting against heresies in 
finance and errors in social policy, the econo¬ 
mists are no more ready than the ignorant to 
face the fact that industrial life is a struggle in 
which the fit survive. If protection of the unfit 
should succeed, it would operate only to arrest 
necessary changes in financial methods and in¬ 
dustrial processes. Since freedom for change is 
characteristic of the present advancing system 
of social relations, the implication is evident. 

In 1883, in his What Social Classes Owe to 
Each Other, Sumner put his position clearly and 
vigorously. It is a classic statement in defense 
of nonintervention. As a result of long struggle, 
society has raised itself from the rigidity of 
“status” to the free flexibility of “contract.” 
That change has given the exceptional indi¬ 
vidual the opportunity to advance; it has shifted 
responsibility from the group to the individual. 
There were no classes, consequently; certainly 
there were no groups to whom anything was 
owed by some other group. Individuals simply 
owed each other “good-will, mutual respect, 
and mutual guarantees of liberty and security.” 
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Bur legislation could nor dictate good-will and 
justice was a matter of right, not favor. 

The "forgotten man," however, was Sum¬ 
ner's concern. The "forgotten nun" was the 
solid, middle*class citi/eu who minded his busi¬ 
ness, juid his lulls, and u as ignored hy everyone 
hut the tax-collector. If society owed anyone 
a duty, it was to this "forgotten man," and 
society could best fulfill its obligation by mak¬ 
ing property secure and government as cheap 
as might he consistent with the achievement of 
that security, 

IV hat Social Classes 

HY VnU.UM (i 

Ismtonrettuv 

UY m\ tot u every dav rtui great social pmb* 
Ictus suml before n% and dettutnt a solution, .uni 

uc are availed by oradtx threats, and warnings 

in reference to flum* piobJnm, Dim 4 is 4 school 
inf ttiitris who ate pin mg t jintr a rttte ax the 

herald* of rlit coming duty and thr c»uning woe. 
Thrv A^nmr to speak tor a targe* hut vague and 
iimlcliiirik riifi^ifwriirv* who xrr the uA* exact a 
liiltiliiinif* .iinf threaten punishment tor default. 
The usV or problem is not xpenheaih defined* 
Ihri of 1 hr ?r*A wInch dcvuHm on filter who 
are to tfir duty is to define the problem, 

Tttn ate fold uiily flu? something is the matter: 
that a behooves them to find out what if is and 
iiow nt eorm % it* and thru to work on? the cure. 
All this \s nmrt or km miniSrurly set forth. 

After fritting and listening 0 * 4 great drat of 
rfin sort 4 if ,tv*cmon I hud rSiat rhe «|ut*xntm forms 
Hwlf with more 4 ml more dra titer nrv* in rny 
uuiid Who 4fr rStow who assume to pur hard 
4«to other people and Its demand 4 solu¬ 
tion of rftrou How did litre acquire fin* right 
hi demand r!uf or hem -‘finny x*4u* their world 
|tr*»tilr!ir» foi rheum Win* are they who arc held 
fti ronsdrr and solve all question*, and how did 
flow DtS under rliin dutv 3 
So far ax I rift find of if w tut flir classes are 
wtin arc rcwvmrly endowed wirh the rifchH 

»llif ilnfir-i nf joruttif jinl wilvisiff wnu,il pmlileins 
fhrr 4 rr #4 follow-*, l In nr who ,tfr tnunid lei 

titftg* ftir pfolilnir* 4Sr the fir ft* rotufoi 

i ffinprtons rr^prrtihkn rdsicwuul, 4nd 

ir^lfliy i tine# tdnm* riffhf k k ro wr die jirtitdenw 

ue thm ieli«i invt twt hwn foitniiiifr or kw% sue- 


Sumner worked in other fields wifi equ 
distinction, lie was a close student of Alltel 
can banking; he wrote tfifi|traplties of Rohe 
Morris, Andrew jackMunattd Alexander Ham 
ton; and he made a remarkable eulkvtion 1 
anthropological data on cite origin and evob 
turn of social institutions »one of the most In 
port ant works in American anthropology^ 
called Folku'jys (Boston, 1 ^ 17 ), 
llte selection here reprinted is from the ortj 
inal edition of Whti Social Ckmci Ow m Em 
Other (New York, tHHO* 

Owe to Each Other 

U\H AM SUM M R 

eessftil in the struggle for existeiwv. t'hr pro! 
lent itself srritis uVbt\ I low shall the hitler I 
made as comfortable as the former 3 to solve ft 1 
problem, and make ns all equally writ off, is a 
stimed to be the duty of flie former class; il 
penalty, if dies fail of this, is lo be blomldu 
and desmtertoft. If thev eaitftor make nrrybov 
else as well off as dietnwtvcs, rhey are *m I 
brought tlown to the same utkerv as others. 

During the last ten years t haw read a gtc 
many books and an ides, especially by Dermj 
writers, in which an aurttipr has hrrtt made ? 
set up H tfn* State M as an emits Icntttff eommene 
power, am! util snblttnatnl ahovr human Itttttf 
titms, and as commoting a uiidarv gninss ovi 
11s all I have never been aide 10 find in Insroi 
or experience anything t*» fte this eouvrpr, f am 
lived in (irrmany for rxfo years, lift! I rrnaiti 
save nothing of it there tlini, Wfierlirr the Sit 
whieh fiisiiwrek is moulding will fit the n*»ri* 
is ar best a matter of faith and hope* My uorii 
of the State lias dwindled with growing expea 
cure of life. As an absuaction* the State m to ti 
only All of ms. Iti pr.urtce ttiaf N w )ten it e 
endses will or adopts 4 line of action it n r*nH 
lirrle group of men chosen in a vrrv hap tu/ai 
wsiy U\ die majurin of us to jintortu erna 
services for all of us. Hie numrov d*» nor ^ 
abour their selection verv rationally, and rhrv a 
almost alvsays disapjmimed lyi thc'rcailr* ot thy 
own ^ ope rat ion, Hence Dhe State / 1 itisfrad 1 
offering resourcei of wisdom* right reason, at 
pure moral seme Immid w fur the avrrage *»! ; 
possess, getierallv offers much l*w. of all flio 
thitiffv Furthertuore, if often rutm om in pracm 
ftiar **the Siate* 1 is nor even the known and » 
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credited servants of the State, but, as has been well 
said, is’ only some obscure clerk, hidden in the 
recesses of a Government bureau, into whose 
power the chance has fallen for the moment to 
pull one of the stops which control the Govern¬ 
ment machine. In former days it often happened 
that “the State” was a barber, a fiddler, or a bad 
woman. In our day it often happens that “the 
State” is a little functionary on whom a big func¬ 
tionary is forced to depend. 

I cannot see the sense of spending time to read 
and write observations, such as I find in the writ¬ 
ings of many men of great attainments and of 
great influence, of which the following might be 
a general type: If the statesmen could attain to 
the requisite knowledge and wisdom, it is con¬ 
ceivable that the State might perform important 
regulative functions in the production and distri¬ 
bution of wealth, against which no positive and 
sweeping theoretical objection could be made 
from the side of economic science; but statesmen 
never can acquire the requisite knowledge and 
wisdom.—To me this seems a mere waste of 
words. The inadequacy of the State to regulative 
tasks is agreed upon, as a matter of fact, by all. 
Why, then, bring State regulation into the dis¬ 
cussion simply in order to throw it out again? 
The whole subject ought to be discussed and set¬ 
tled aside from the hypothesis of State regulation. 

The little group of public servants who, as I 
have said, constitute the State, when the State de¬ 
termines on anything, could not do much for 
themselves or anybody else by their own force. 
If they do anything, they must dispose of men, 
as in an army, or of capital, as in a treasury. But 
the army, or police, or posse comitatus , is more 
or less All-of-us, and the capital in the treasury is 
the product of the labor and saving of All-of-us. 
Therefore, when the State means power-to-do it 
means All-of-us, as brute force or as industrial 
force. 

If anybody is to benefit from the action of the 
State it must be Some-of-us. If, then, the question 
is raised, What ought the State to do for labor, 
for trade, for manufactures, for the poor, for the 
learned professions? etc., etc.—that is, for a class 
or an interest—it is really the question. What 
ought All-of-us to do for Some-of-us? But Some- 
of-us are included in All-of-us, and, so far as they 
get the benefit of their own efforts, it is the same 
as if they worked for themselves, and they may 
be cancelled out of All-of-us. Then the question 
which remains is, What ought Some-of-us to do 
for Others-of-us? or. What do social classes owe 
to each other? 

I now propose to try to find out whether there 
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is any class in society which lies under the duty 
and burden of fighting the battles of life for any 
other class, or of solving social problems for the 
satisfaction of any other class; also, whether there 
is any class which has the right to formulate de¬ 
mands on “society”—that is, on other classes; also, 
whether there is anything but a fallacy and a 
superstition in the notion that “the State” owes 
anything to anybody except peace, order, and the 
guarantees of rights. 

I have in view, throughout the discussion, the 
economic, social, and political circumstances 
which exist in the United States. 

Chapter I 

It is commonly asserted that there are in the 
United States no clasps, and any allusion to classes 
is resented. On the other hand, we constantly read 
and hear discussions of social topics in which the 
existence of social classes is assumed as a simple 
fact. “The poor,” “the weak,” “the laborers,” are 
expressions which are used as if they had exact 
and well-understood definition. Discussions are 
made to bear upon the assumed rights, wrongs, 
and misfortunes of certain social classes; and all 
public speaking and writing consists, in a large 
measure, of the discussion of general plans for 
meeting the wishes of classes of people who have 
not been able to satisfy their own desires. These 
classes are sometimes discontented, and sometimes 
not. Sometimes they do not know that anything 
is amiss with them until the “friends of humanity” 
come to them with offers of aid. Sometimes they 
are discontented and envious. They do not take 
their achievements as a fair measure of their 
rights. They do not blame themselves or their 
parents for their lot, as compared with that of 
other people. Sometimes they claim that they have 
a right to everything of which they feel the need 
for their happiness on earth. To make such a claim 
against God or Nature would, of course, be only 
to say that we claim a right to live on earth if we 
can. But God and Nature have ordained the 
chances and conditions of life on earth once for 
all. The case cannot be reopened. We cannot get 
a revision of the laws of human life. We are abso¬ 
lutely shut up to the need and duty, if we would 
learn how to live happily, of investigating the 
laws of Nature, and deducing the rules of right 
living in the world as it is. These are very weari¬ 
some and commonplace tasks. They consist in 
labor and self-denial repeated over and over again 
in learning and doing. When the people whose 
claims we are considering are told to apply them¬ 
selves to these tasks they become irritated and 
feel almost insulted. They formulate their claims 
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its rights against society—that is* against some 

other men. In their view they have a right, not 
only to ptmm* happiness* bur to get it; and if they 

fill to get it, they think they have a claim to the 

aid of other men -that is, to the labor and self- 

denia) of cither men—to gel it for them. They find 

orators and poets who tell then* that they have 

grievances, so long as they have unsatisfied de¬ 
sires, 

, * * Certain ills belong to the hardship of hu¬ 
man life. They are natural They are part of the 
struggle with* Nature for evidence, We cannot 
blame our fellow mien for our share of these. My 
neighbor and I are both struggling to free our¬ 
selves from these ilk The fact that my neigh¬ 
bor has succeeded in this struggle better than I 
constitutes no grievance fir me, Certain other 
ills are due to the malice of men, and to the im¬ 
perfections or errors of civil institutions, These 
ill are an obiect of agitation, and a subject of dis¬ 
cussion, Hie former class of ills is to be met only 
by manly elfin t and energy ; the latter may be 
corrected In associated etfuio The former class 
of ills h eoiHcafidy grouped and gcncratiml, and 
nude the obiect of social schemes. We shall see, 
a« we go on* wtur that means. The second class 
of ills may tall on terrain social classes, and re¬ 
form wtiEfilcc the form of interference by cither 
clashes in las or of that one* I he last fact is, no 
doubt, the reason why people have been led, not 
noticing dicnncuons,’ to believe that the same 
method was applicable to the other class of ills. 
The distinction here made between the ills which 
belong to the struggle for evidence anti those 
which are dor to the faults of human institutions 
ii of pnme importance. 

It will also be important, in order m clear up 
our ideas about the notions which are ttt fashion, 
to note flic trlanon of the economic to the polit¬ 
ical significance of assumed duties of one class 
tit another, lien is to viv, we may discuss the 
ijiirsOofi whether one chuo owes duties to another 
by rrinrifir to the economic dicers which will 
be produced on rhr damn amt society; or we may 
discuss the political evpediency of formulating 
and rnfoti mg rights amt duties respectively be¬ 
tween fiir poor*, In the former case we might 
avaime filar flir gsset's of aid were wilting to give 
if* and we ought docuss the benefit or mischief 
of their actnitv, In the other case we must as¬ 
sume that sMmr at least of those who were forced 
to pie aid did so unwillingly. Here, then, there 
would be a ifftfvteoft of rights. The question 
whether vohinuty charity h mischievous or not is 
one flung, the tpicvoon whether legislation which 
forces one mm ro aid another is right and wise, m 


well as economically beneficial, m quire another 
question* Great confusion and consequent error 
h produced by allow mg (Iicmmuo questions to 
become entangled in the discussion, Especially we 
shall need to notice the atici«ipt% to apply legisla¬ 
tive methods of reform ro the ills which belong to 
the order of Nature. 

There is no possible definition of “a poor maud 
A pauper is a person who canmu earn his Iivitif; 
whose producing powers have fallen positively 
below his necessary consumption, who cannot* 
therefore, pay his si ays A human society needs the 
active co-operarion and productive energy of 
every person in it, A man who is present as Ycon¬ 
sumer, yet w ho does not conmbuie either by land* 
labor, or capital to the work of society* is a bur¬ 
den, On no sound political fltntrv ought such a 
person ro share in the political power of the 
State, fie drops out of rlw ranis of winter* and 
producers. Society mmr support him. It accepts 
the burden* but he must lie cam riled from the 
ranks of the rulers blew ca\ So tom h for rhe 
pauper. About hut* no more tired be said, Hut he 
is not the "pour ntaii,” I lir "poor nun” ts an elas¬ 
tic term, under w Inch atn number of social tab 
lades may be hidden. 

Neither is there any possible defimfion of Mhe 
weak/' Some are vseak in otic w ay* and some m 
another* and those w ho are wr *k m one sense are 
strong tn aitotIn*is In general* however* it ttiav be 
said that tin or whom ImnmmMum lint pfiilaii- 
thropisrs call the wrah ,ue iSsr ones through whom 
the productive amt rumenaftir tones of society 
ire wasted. 'thrv comaatnly m-muh/r and de¬ 
stroy the finest rffotn of the wor and industrious, 
and* arc a dead w right uti the some tv in all its 
struggles to rrah/r any beocr * lungs. Whether 
the people who mean no harm* but 'are weak in 
the essential powers nrervan to the perform* 
anee of one's duties in bfr* or those who arc 
malicious amt vinous* do the motr modnefi ii 
ft question not eww to mover 

Caider ihr mimes of the poor and the weak* 
the negligent* slufrlev*, mrilu wm, silfv, and two 
prudent are burned u**m$ iftc mdwanou* and 
prudent as a rcqmmmohn amt a duty, < In the 
one side* rhe terms air <w tended fn roirt the 
idle, imrinpciare* and vu iou** who* In the coin- 
binarion, gant credit winch tlun do not #k»mc\ 
and which they lould no? gn tf iftn .rood alone, 
On the other" hand* tbr mum arr csremtrd in 
include wage recovers of tlir ImmhU a tank, 
who are drgiaded In tSir «ombmamm, I he 
reader who desires to good Imtisrlt aganiv? Mb 
lathes should always s*lumti/r rlir trioo 'pour 41 
and “weak" as used, so as to wr w bn !i or how 
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main* of these classes they are made to cover* 

The humanitarians, philanthropists, and re¬ 
formers, looking m the facts of life as they present 
themselves, find enough which is sad and "unprom¬ 
ising in the condition of many members of society* 
They see wealth and poverty side by side. They 
note great inequality of social position and social 
chances. 'They eagerly set about the attempt to 
account for w hat they sec, and to devise schemes 
for remedying what they do not like. In their 
eagerness to recommend the less fortunate classes 
to pity and consideration they forget alt about the 
rights of other classes; they gloss over all the 
faiths of the classes in question, and they exag¬ 
gerate their misfortunes and their virtues. They 
invent new theories of property! distorting rights 
ami perpetrating injustice, as any one k sure to do 
who wh about the re adjustment of social rela¬ 
tions with flic interests of one group distinctly 
before his titittd, and the interests of all other 
grotqo thrown into the background. When 1 
have read certain of these discussions 1 have 
thought that if must be quite disreputable to he 
respectable, quire dishonest to own property, 
quite ttttftisf to go ones own way and earn one's 
own living, and that the only realty admirable 
icfsun was tiir good for nothing. 'Hie man who 
iv his own efbur raises himself above poverty ap¬ 
pears, in these discussions, to be of no account. 
I lie man w ho has done nothing to raise himself 
above poverty finds that the social doctors flock 
about him* bringing the capital which they have 
eothuted from the other Hass, and promising him 
the aid of the State to give him what the other 
had ?u work for. In alt these schemes and proj¬ 
ects- the organized intervention of society through 
tlie State is either planned or hoped for, and the 
St are is thus made to become the protector and 
giuidiati of rmatit classes. The agents who are 
to tlitecf itie State action are, of course, the re¬ 
formers and philanthropists, Their schemes, there* 
tote, mav always be reduced to this type - that 
\ and II decule what T shall do for !>, If will he 
interesting to inquire, at a later period of our div 
cuvnon* vs ho T t H and what the effect is upon him 
of all these atsangements. tit alt the discussions at* 
tftutott ts concentiared on A and II, the noble 
social reformers* and on It, the "poor nun/* 1 call 
t* the STrgoffen Mam because t have never seen 
that anv uotk e w as taken of him in anv of the dis 
rtttUom, \\ hen wr have disposed of A, II, and 1> 
we r an better appm ufr the case of (k and I think 
that we shall find that he deserves one attention, 
for the wmrh of his Hum* ter amt the magnitude 
of bis tmmeitied tendrils, Here it may suffice to 
obwive that* on the theories of the social philos¬ 


ophers to whom I have referred, we should get a 
new maxim of judicious living: Poverty is the 
best policy. If you get wealth, you wilf have to 
support other people; if you do not get wealth, 
it will he the duty of other people to support you. 

No doubt one chief reason for the unclear and 
contradictory theories of class relations lies in the 
fact that our society, largely controlled in all its 
organization by one set of doctrines, still contains 
survivals of old social theories which arc totally 
inconsistent with the former. In the Middle Ages 
men were united by custom and prescription into 
associations, ranks, guilds, and communities of 
various kinds. These ties endured as long as life 
lasted. Consequently society was dependent, 
throughout all its details, on status, and the tie, or 
bond, was sentimental. In our modern state, and 
in the Tinted States more than anywhere else, the 
social structure is based on contract, and status is 
of the least importance. Contract, however, is ra¬ 
tional ■ even rationalistic. It is also realistic, cold, 
and matter of fact. A contract relation is based 
on a sufficient reason, not on custom or prescrip¬ 
tion. It is not permanent. It endures only so long 
as the reason for it endures. In a state based on 
contract sent in tern is out of place in any public 
or common affairs. It is relegated to the sphere 
of private ami personal relations, where it de¬ 
pends not at all on class types, but on personal ac¬ 
quaintance and personal estimates. 'The sentimen¬ 
talists among us always seize upon the survivals 
of the old order. They want to save them and 
restore them. Much of the loose thinking also 
which troubles us in our social discussions arises 
trom the fact that men do not distinguish the ele¬ 
ments of status and of contract which may be 
found in our society. 

Whether social philosophers think it desirable 
or not, it is out of the question to go back to 
status or to the sentimental relations which once 
united baron and retainer, master and servant, 
teacher and pupil, comrade and comrade. 'That 
we have lost some grace and elegance is unde¬ 
niable, Thar life once held more poetry and ro¬ 
mance is true enough. Bur it seems impossible 
that anv one who has studied the matter should 
doubt that we have gained immeasurably, and that 
our farther gains lie in going forward, not in 
going backward. The feudal ties can never be re¬ 
stored, If they could he restored they would bring 
back personal caprice, favoritism, sycophancy, 
and intrigue, A society based on contract is a 
society of free and independent men, who form 
ties without favor or obligation, and co-operate 
without cringing or intrigue. A society based on 
contract, therefore, gives the utmost room and 
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chinas for mdtvidtiftl development* mi for tl! 

the self-reliance mi dignity of a free man* That 
t society of free mm, co-operating under con¬ 
tract* Is by far the strangest society which has 
ever yet existed; that no such society* has ever yet 
developed the full measure of strength of which 
it k capable; mi that the only social improve- 
incurs which are mm conceivable lie in the direc¬ 
tion of more complete realization of a society of 
free mm united hy contract, are points which 
cannot lie controverted. It follows* however* that 
one man, m a free stare* cannot claim help from* 
amt cannot tie charged to give help to* another, 

10 understand the full meaning of this assertion 

11 milt lie worth while to see wlur a free democ¬ 
racy is. 

CllAflli II 

* * , The notion of civil liberty which me have 
inherited is that of j $$ uiw created for the hulh'M* 
#*il by Lne$ Mil wmtmmm, the effect of which 
is ifm imcIs mm n ^mrsmeeJ (he me of alt Ms 
*ntm ptneeri etekmirly tut hk mm tvel fare. It 
is not at ail a matter of' elections «r unis crsal suf¬ 
frage, 4if drtnocraev. Ail instmiriom are to I :m 
tested by flit degree to which they guarantee 
librciw tf is nor to he admitted for a moment 
that liberty is a means to social nuts, and that it 
may hr impaired for major considerations Any 
one who %o argues has !osi the hearing and rela¬ 
tion ol all the "farts and Heron in a free state, A 
Human bring has a life to live* a career to mm Ik 
is a centre ot powers to work* and of capacities to 
suffer. What his powers may he-*whether they 
em% cany Inin far or nor* wlut hh chances may 
tic* whether wide or restricted; whar his fortune 
nwv hr, whrthrr to suffer muds or litfkw-are 
qttrsftom of his jirr'aiiul destiny which he must 
work out am! endure as lie ran* lint for all thac* 
eonmm the bearing of the society and its imritti* 
(mm upon tint mam and upon the suits of hap- 
pntrv* to u> link hr can anatn during his life on 
earth* the product of all history and all philosophy 
tip r« fins tour is summed up m rite doctrine, that 
he should Sir left free rn do rite most for himself 
that hr ran, and should hr guaranteed rise twrluu 
sive nipivinriif ui all that hr does, If the society— 
that s% to *av, in plain terms* if his fellow mien* 
either mdwubuih, hy groups* or itt a utasvdm- 
pome upon turn otherwise than to surround him 
w$?t$ neutral eomlmotts of security, they must do 
so under the srnurst rrqmmibilkyy to justify 
thetmrtvrs, fraSouw and prejudice against all such 
mmktmwrn are high political virtues in i free 
tiam h is not ar M the function of the Stare to 
make men happy, They must make rhettttelves 


happy in their own way* end it their own risk* 

The functions of the State tie entirely in the con¬ 
ditions or chances under which the pursuit of 
happiness is carried on* so far as those conditions 
or chances can he affected In civil organization. 
Hence* liberty for labor aiul security 1 for earn¬ 
ings are the ends for which civil imrituuons exist, 
not means which may be employed for ulterior 
ends. 

Now* the cardinal doctrine of any sound po¬ 
litical system is* that rights and duties* shotdd he itt 
equilibrium, A monarchical or aristocratic system 
is not immoral* if die rights and duties of persons 
and classes are in equilibrium* although the rights 
and duties of different persons and classes arc 
unequal An humoral political system is created 
whenever there are privileged Tii%w%«-iliat is* 
classes who have arrogated to themselves rights 
while throwing the duties upon others. In a de¬ 
mocracy all hase equal pohmul rights Hut is 
the fundamental political principle, A democracy* 
then, becomes immoral* if alt have not equal poitT 
icil duties, Hus is unquestionable dir doctrine 
which needs to he reiterated mi iuetdeafed be¬ 
yond ill others* if rite drmneraev is to he made 
sound and permanent, Our oratots and writer* 
never speak of it* and do inn smti often to know 
anything about it; hut the real danger of democ¬ 
racy is* that the classes w Inch have the power 
under it will assume ait flic rights and reject til 
the duties - that t% that they will use the political 
power to plunder those who have, I kmoertey* 
in order r<» hr true m itself, and to develop info 
a sound working system* iinot oppose file same 
cold resistance to any claims for favor on the 
ground of poverty* m m tlm ground of birth and 
rank* It can no more admit to public discussion, 
ii within rite range of {noaide action, any scheme* 
for coddling and helping stage receivers than it 
could entertain schemes «l recfttecittf? poltlkil 
power to wife payris, ft ts»M<r pur down schemes 
for itwkiiig %l tStr f ric!i M pav for whatever “the 
poor ’ 1 want, just as if tramples on the old then- 
rks that only the rich are fit fo regulate society. 
One needs bm fo watch our periodical literature 
to see the danger that demur racy will tie con¬ 
st'rued as a system of favn* m%* a new privileged 
class of the many and ftie poor. 

Holding $n muni* now, ttir not tom of liberty 
and dcmocracv as ut luir drfinrd ili«si* we w 
tlm if is nor altogether a naffer of Hufaroiudc 
when the American eii/m calls fiuiorSf a *%ov- 
creign/* A member of a free democracy' is, in s 
senses « sovereign, Ik has no superior, He has 
reached Ins sovereignty, hmmer, hv a process of 
reduction and division of power si Inch leaves him 
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no inferior. It is very grand to call one’s self a 
sovereign, but it is greatly to the purpose to notice 
that the political responsibilities of the free man 
have been intensified and aggregated just in pro¬ 
portion as political rights have been reduced and 
divided. Many monarchs have been incapable of 
sovereignty and unfit for it. Placed in exalted situ¬ 
ations, and inheritors of grand opportunities, they 
have exhibited only their own imbecility and vice. 
The reason was, because they thought only of the 
gratification of their own vanity, and not at all 
of their duty. The free man who steps forward to 
claim his inheritance and endowment as a free and 
equal member of a great civil body must under¬ 
stand that his duties and responsibilities are meas¬ 
ured to him by the same scale as his rights and his 
powers. He wants to be subject to no man. He 
wants to be equal to his fellows, as all sovereigns 
are equal. So be it; but he cannot escape the de¬ 
duction that he can call no man to his aid. The 
other sovereigns will not respect his independence 
if he becomes dependent, and they cannot re¬ 
spect his equality if he sues for favors. The free 
man in a free democracy, when he cut off all the 
ties which might pull him down, severed also all 
the ties by which he might have made others pull 
him up. He must take all the consequences of his 
new status. He is, in a certain sense, an isolated 
man. The family tie does not bring to him dis¬ 
grace for the misdeeds of his relatives, as it once 
would have done, but neither does it furnish him 
with the support which it once would have given. 
The relations of men are open and free, but they 
are also loose. A free man in a free democracy 
derogates from his rank if he takes a favor for 
which he does not render an equivalent. 

A free man in a free democracy has no duty 
whatever toward other men of the same rank and 
standing, except respect, courtesy, and good-will. 
We cannot say that there are no classes, when we 
are speaking politically, and then say that there 
are classes, when we are telling A what it is his 
duty to do for B. In a free state every man is held 
and expected to take care of himself and his fam¬ 
ily, to make no trouble for his neighbor, and to 
contribute his full share to public interests and 
common necessities. If he fails in this he throws 
burdens on others. He does not thereby acquire 
rights against the others. On the contrary, he 
only accumulates obligations toward them; and if 
he is allowed to make his deficiencies a ground 
of new claims, he passes over into the position of 
a privileged or petted person—emancipated from 
duties, endowed with claims. This is the inevitable 
result of combining democratic political theories 
with humanitarian social theories. It would be 
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aside from my present purpose to show, but it is 
worth noticing in passing, that one result of such 
inconsistency must surely be to undermine de¬ 
mocracy, to increase the power of wealth in the ' 
democracy, and to hasten the subjection of de¬ 
mocracy to plutocracy; for a man who accepts 
any share which he has not earned in another 
man’s capital cannot be an independent citi¬ 
zen. ... 

Conclusion 

. . . We have now seen that the current dis¬ 
cussions about the claims and rights of social 
classes on each other are radically erroneous and 
fallacious, and we have seen that an analysis of the 
general obligations which we all have to each 
other leads us to nothing but an emphatic repeti¬ 
tion of old but well-acknowledged obligations 
to perfect our political institutions. We have been 
led to restriction, not extension, of the functions 
of the State, but we have also been led to see the 
necessity of purifying and perfecting the opera¬ 
tion of the State in the functions which properly 
belong to it. If we refuse to recognize any classes 
as existing in society when, perhaps, a claim might 
be set up that-the wealthy, educated, and virtuous 
have acquired special rights and precedence, we 
certainly cannot recognize any classes when it is 
attempted to establish such distinctions for the 
sake of imposing burdens and duties on one group 
for the benefit of others. The men who have not 
done their duty in this world never can be equal 
to those who have done their duty more or less 
well. If words like wise and foolish, thrifty and 
extravagant, prudent and negligent, have any 
meaning in language, then it must make some 
difference how people behave in this world, and 
the difference will appear in the position they 
acquire in the body of society, and in relation to 
the chances of life. They may, then, be classified 
in reference to these facts. Such classes always 
will exist; no other social distinctions can endure. 
If, then, we look to the origin and definition of 
these classes, we shall find it impossible to deduce 
any obligations which one of them bears to the 
other. The class distinctions simply result from 
the different degrees of success with which men 
have availed themselves of the chances which 
were presented to them. Instead of endeavoring 
to redistribute the acquisitions which have been 
made between the existing classes, our aim should 
be to increase* multiply , and extend the chances . 
Such is the work of civilization. Every old error 
or abuse which is removed opens new chances of 
development to all the new energy of society. 
Every improvement in education, science, art, or 
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government expands the chances of man on earth. 
Such expansion is no guarantee of equality. On 
the contrary, if there be liberty, some will profit 
by the chances eagerly and some will neglect them 
altogether. Therefore, the greater the chances the 
more unequal will be the fortune of these two 
sets of men. So it ought to be, in all justice and 
right reason. The yearning after equality is the 
offspring of envy and covetousness, and there is 
no possible plan for satisfying that yearning which 
can do aught else than rob A to give to B; conse¬ 


quently all such plans nourish some of the mean¬ 
est vices of human nature, waste capital, and over¬ 
throw civilization. But if we can expand the 
chances we can count on a general and steady 
growth of civilization and advancement of so¬ 
ciety by and through its best members. In the 
prosecution of these chances we all owe to each 
other good-will, mutual respect, and mutual guar¬ 
antees of liberty and security. Beyond this noth¬ 
ing can be affirmed as a duty of one group to an¬ 
other in a free state. 
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DAVID A. WELLS 


In David A. Wells’s third report as Revenue 
Commissioner in 1869, one sees clearly the pic¬ 
ture of a great United States emerging from 
four years of war. 

David A. Wells (1828-1898) had come to 
politics with unusual equipment both in educa¬ 
tion and business experience. Instead of under¬ 
going the usual legal training. Wells had studied 
at the Sheffield Scientific School, after being 
graduated from Williams College. He had made 
practical improvements in textile manufactur¬ 
ing, joined the publishing firm of Putnam’s and 
written several texts in science and technology. 
In 1864, his pamphlet, Our Burden and Our 
Strength presented an account of the economic 
position of the United States which helped 
make prospective buyers more certain of the 
soundness of investing in government bonds. 
His work impressed Lincoln to the point of ap¬ 
pointing Wells chairman of a commission to 
investigate the system of raising revenue and 
' then creating the post of Commissioner of In¬ 
ternal Revenue for him. 

Wells’s refusal to become a mouthpiece for 
protectionist lobbying led to the abolition of 
his office and he was retired to private life in 
1870. Thereafter, he turned his, attention to 
business and public issues. He helped reorganize 
the Erie Railroad after the orgy of speculative 
manipulation which had made it a byword, and 
he worked for tariff reform. The latter interest 
is foreshadowed in Wells’s third report as reve¬ 
nue commissioner. Though he had come into 
office certain that protection was desirable, his 
experience there helped convince him of his 
error. Study of the nation’s development since 
1840 “unmistakably teaches this lesson; that the 
progress of the country through what we may 
term the strength of its elements of vitality is 
independent of legislation and even of the im¬ 


poverishment and waste of a great war. Like 
one of our own mighty rivers, its movement 
is beyond control. Successive years, like succes¬ 
sive affluents, only add to and increase its vol¬ 
ume; while legislative enactments and conflict¬ 
ing commercial policies . . . simply deflect 
the current or constitute temporary obstruc¬ 
tions. In fact, if the nation has not yet been 
lifted to the full comprehension of its own 
work, it builds determinately, as it were, by 
instinct.” 

That instinct had covered the country with 
railroads, stretched telegraph lines across the 
continent, dug oil and coal and iron from its 
ground and made them into machines. Even 
the South was beginning to restore its broken 
economy and the rest of the country was mak¬ 
ing great strides. Yet the nation was still hin¬ 
dered by three barriers in its path: an irredeem¬ 
able paper currency, an inefficient and inequita¬ 
ble excise system, and an ill-devised tariff policy. 
All three were raising the American cost of 
production. The currency had already ham¬ 
pered our export trade; by its continued effect 
on price levels, it was barring us from world 
markets. Unequal taxes have been a further 
check on progress. The excise system should 
have ended with the war tliat made it necessary. 
A tariff sufficient for the revenue needed by 
the country in its present state of indebtedness 
would afford a reasonable degree of protection. 

Even if a reasonable tariff policy is too much 
to ask, in view of popular acceptance of pro¬ 
tectionist dogma, other steps could be taken. 
Wells recommends economy in government as 
a beginning and the end of subsidies to railroads. 
Tax policy should be reformed, and the gov¬ 
ernment’s revenue increased to a point which 
would allow the purchase and redemption of its 
bonds. In addition, the Treasury should encour- 
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age the conversion of the Lnkcd States notes prosperity tluu would not he snapped by the 
nxm bonds so as to reduce the amount of ir- evil effects of mtluhm. 
redeemable paper in envuSarionu tlv adopting The selection here reprinted is taken from t 
such a sound fimmmt! program* the Coked pamphlet originally issued as a supplement to 
States would cm its c*m«i of production* raise the New York ii wiring Pmi (New York* 
its productive power, and mine into a state of 18%)* 

Report of the Speekl Commissioner of the Revenue 


r»\4,n Dimas w\t 

Cli'lli't-in Sm «i \t at mr Rmsrr 

f M \ t Ijmu, Jfl* 

Str -4 propoH* m dm tm dnrd amtiul tepoft. 
niilitt 1 tmr i\xt homo hr tew nit m prewar, m 
aT through % on lire i^cafoa **t tlpngimv* m die 
remits ot a snmmho emended smeaugnnm, tn- 
sftiutnl «o?St a i-vw not #g oMbSwicng or ton 
tirmmif anv jumoihi rhcoiv, t*m radm ol 4e - 
tfrifwmtg. riu«meh dvr emkvmm ai jmeme d iu, 
what poll* \ m IrgiNmui :* Uhiix ?o pone berm 
atfef iiV'ia attwcinmi.o m dir mrnue, and sum* 
irifici r»i rodwT dm evdn ,md sndw? v «*g the 
whole* muto* "p-a i -mod eid ,nk.umyl ham, 
As id mt uusn# u u- .pm ? o* the Hour tints! 
times mb# hr |mrJmml *v f »mt riu evpe? oh ** of 
dir pm? or jerrmic t? o Mlmum ritar site itrnt cep 
or auttmg pmm m 3 m,, napo? r o nnob ol in die 

drinmiiwnMn mi dtr ^'ir,n» *it o m what k 

$i$r mmi munition n$ iin * o*ii %i %\t$ t\ 

m wn nr uti «ot mm 

tlir fim wlnuh mnvrnutr an .tinner i« rhL 

tjitrsiwti ate in i imvdoddf 4vgw mitfiatbo 
fori and jenadmu.*1 tht ilw onr Isrnd dwie L 
itituli 1 I 44 ^ twdn tU't rim dn* fcinuim n u§*?41v 
ircoirititif tsotu t hr cite* m oi dar man uh! re. 
outitiiif flic ttotolrdal i .orri of pn*yirv* and dr> 
lelojitnnir %%huh e^prvndfv i fuuurn/ed if. tin 
uuv duiiint dir pfUrd rodoni‘4 Ut fhr yJiIOrrit 

Iran Iimmi nCo On the o^ltri lornd ifirir 

i» aUMthrr of ton, v lm h n muuni ilal*!v 

$ll4n'|3r flir rsvCrCi r of jpr?liir^ %% Itirll frltd f|;» 
afire or Mlivnoo? juOMfuH rlinr!oj«i;ritr t and 
wlu H Oran p«0 M-Ltion, olinir r* f f l?i intfCtlti v 
tif Jioiirr, dr^M;iiMC o ;T rodi ntir .iiitl panic 

finer fo nTi, 4:vl "’r- -piir? of nadutf -n do 

fiii|fiio!ii*4 h o-^ thr" e** n ^ o* piiovfcr ome 

U |co|o*^ d, m i}5 1" fu a m*nnu, n* UurfH 

cum flir nTii* i' m ‘upjna? o! fItr fine propiM 
«norc an I ahtioa^h f,ho. niton r lie* *imi p$r 
witffd u$ ifjrr? pn^ d?'^oh In die < dmoeraoiiri 
lO fin ihm nrru-o- t moOc \rf a tr'< 4pwd.Uim» 

tif flir JruTm* rlraM-^c *4 mtnmuJ sonlifu o« 
wltwh w*c dtr Crnnnn, of ninoiiaS credit, ran 


never be considered as untimely so lung ts a dis¬ 
trust of the restntrees tif the nation is for my 
purpose fostered and tmetHtraged -“pariictikrly 

by pcrsntK holding ortieta! or other public* pmt- 

thins, 1’liis evidence tnay hr grtmped m fallows: 

funst: f\t\ttuituio \ 4 From the m ttf July* 
ibVh\ to the ist of December* almut 
iuuvcs of foreign coittitncs luve sought a peritta- 
mm home in the Lotted States, invesogattum 
iiiadc some vears ago {situ* when rhe character 
nf the tttitnigranoti has gtradv imjitoved ) % showed 
that these mtmtgtants luatiit with them \mxw or its 
etjmvalent to the arerage ammmf of eigluv dollars 
per fiead* w lule their aser nfe sahir to the country 
as producers iutttsot tie esnnuted At less thm half 
the aicrage \alnr of an ordman labmrr in die 
siniili prmr to the war* vt/; each, finuugra- 

rioti* ilicii* since t!ir termination of dir war* may 
fie regarded .is has mg added l^nrwinemf* dirtniiv, 
and $^ooa»«M«»o itidirrciH* in flir wealth and re¬ 
sources of tlir coijtitn. 

bftmtmi; A (»i svuu, Imhi \st is uti Eptn* 
tern ovjlosiisin; S\m sms * ■ I he Lniiifiim* 
doner is full) aware of flir ditlhnftirs jfitnidaiir 
upon flic drtrrmfiWfiMti of r'*u$iufrs in dm de» 
pamiinif, pner*, u uh flir present irredrrmahte, 
flucruating enrrem v hrm\* wliollv valnrless a% a 
measure; while a Mafritinif of ipufiomm m tm 
sftycflv acriioir* tmm be 4 oh mined not only 
with retrmicr to ijiiahtn Inn also to ilw normal 
incfrase m prodisction* whufi under all nfetnm 
stifiito ananijuuses an itnrrisr of 
Never?Iidess, rfr wralfii ot the coistitn h us ca* 
paettv for annual futidinnon, and an anahm of 
fills prodm non is flir yitra* and if pnarnt the 
onh, awnlablr method ot ersting that wrahh. 

Hjuoloiig generally, hmrrsrr, in tlir first in¬ 
stance, the C diiiiiiissioiici worsts dial ill file auib 
able data irml ro rs?.dilc 4 i flic Mh*w m$ cstto 
iToioin vt/; 1 luf wirtiui r lie tot fde prat's mure 
coir on vpindlrs luir licni }nif «i oprrafmm umsr 
iron furnaces mvird* moir mm smeSfnl, more 
bats rolled, uion sire! made, nrnic mci! and cop- 
cer mined, stnirr lumber mued and linin, inure 
tommy and sfiops const rnciril* mote nuimUatmms 
of different kinds started, and more prmitctim 
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collected, refined, and exported, than during any 
equal period in the history of the country; and 
that this increase has been greater both as regards 
quality and quantity, and greater than the legiti¬ 
mate “increase to be expected from the normal 
increase of wealth and population. 

To support this general statement, the follow¬ 
ing specthc evidence may he adduced: 

i. Cot tan mannftu'tttn\~~Tl\v number of cot¬ 
ton spindles in the United States, according to 
the census of 1H60, was ^,*15.7*7. From i860 to 
18A4 there was little or no increase of cotton ma¬ 
chinery, hut possibly a diminution- many mills, 
under the great demand for army clothing,’ having 
been converted into establishments for the manu¬ 
facture of woollens. The number of spindles, 
however, at present in operation, is shown by the 
recent returns of the American Canton Manu¬ 
facturers and Hamers’ Association to he about 
7, <*00,000, a gain of j» 78 per cent, in from four 
to five years, and mainly Mine the termination of 
the war in 1805. An estimate, based on less perfect 
data, given in the last annual report of the Com¬ 
missioner, lived this increase at only from 15 to 
jo per cent. 

1. Woollen m,itiu(,h tnrt’. * Imperfect statistics, 
collected hv the Northwestern Woollen Manu¬ 
facturers’ Association, show the increase in the 
woollen manufacture of seven States of the west, 
vi/., Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon¬ 
sin, Iowa, and Minnesota, to have hern since 1860, 
as follows; 

No. of estate C Capital Sets of tna- 
lishmrnts invested chinery 
i860— 259 S1,616,740 jv4 

ihoh .... a? 5,448,000 <m 

3, /fig iron proMotum, In the department of 
iron industry the < ommisxionri would again call 
attention to the fact stated in his previous re¬ 
port, that the recent aveiage annual increase in 
the production of pig iron is remarkably uniform 
and greatly in excess of thr ratio of increase of 
imputation, the latter, at the present time, being 
assumed at about the rat it 1 of increase from 1850 
to tK6o, vie., t'y per cent., white the annual in¬ 
crease in the product of pig iron, during the last 
five years, has been as follows: 

Amithtl product of /ug tron from 1X6 1 to tX6X 
I ons Annual increase 

1 M3 ..._........ 947,604 

1864 .. «,MC4V? 19.8a percent. 

1866 . MO .'41 9.50 per cent. 

1867 ..... t,44?.?7« 7,16 per cent. 

tHtiM, (estimated l .... 1,550.000 7.06pm' cent. 


For the seven years from i860 (when the pro¬ 
duction was 913,770 tons) to 1867, the average 
annual increase has been 8.35 per cent. 

This increase is in excess of the present aver¬ 
age annual increase of the pig iron product of 
Great Britain, which since 1863 has been as fol- 


lows: 

Tons 

Increase 

1863 **.**.*, 



1864 .. 

.4 . 767.951 

5.71 per cent. 

1865 .XXX**** 

.4 . 819.254 

ixO-8 percent. 

1866 »**.**.* 

.4 . 5 * 3.897 

Decrease 
6.<o per cent* 


4. Copper. —The product of the copper mines 
of lake Superior from i860 ro 1867, inclusive, is 
returned as follows: 

Tons 

1860 ...'. 6,000 

1861 . 7,400 

«86i . 9,062 

1863 .. 8,548 

1864 ...... 8,472 

iH6f .. 10,790 

i 860 .... 10,375 

1867 . 11,735 

During the same period the copper product of 

Great Britain largely declined, viz: from 15,968 

tons in 1860, to 11,153 tons in 1866, and 10,800 tons 
in 1867. 

5. Petroleum .—In 1862 the exporr of petroleum 
was returned at 10,887,701 gallons.—During the 
years 1864 ami 1865, with the advantage of a high 
premium on gold, the export increased to an 
average of about 10,000,000 gallons. In 1867 the 
export was 67,052,020 gallons, and for 1868 the ex¬ 
port to December 18 is returned at 94,774,291 gal¬ 
lons. 

6. <>«/,-The recent increase in the production 
of anthracite coal, which may he taken as a meas¬ 
ure of the product of all American coal, is re¬ 
ported as follows: 1K62, 7,499,550 tons; 1866, 12,- 
379,490 tons; 1867, 12,650,571 runs; 1868, to De¬ 
cember 11, 13,500,000 tons. During the past year 
the supply of anthracite coal has been seriously 
affected by strikes and eonsranr interruptions of 
labor; otherwise there is no reason to doubt that 
the aggregate product mined would have shown 
a much larger increase than has been indicated. 
But as the case stands the increase which has actu¬ 
ally taken place proves that the conditions of abil¬ 
ity to consume - which conditions arc mainly in¬ 
dustrial''have not been impaired, hut have in¬ 
creased during the past year in about a three-fold 
ratio to the estimated increase of population. 
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7* following table, pre¬ 

pared for the Chicago Heard of Trade* shows the 
recent itwreJM? of'tonnage npmi the northern 
lakes* | exclusive of eaitif boats,) for the years 
ending March jt* t«% iHA6, and *86;: 


1864 ,****.»,,, 

Vwl, Tomwge 

- r»4« ioi.^4 

Increase 

t Um **.,*,.,*, 

• • * * 997 


34 per cent. 

1867 **,.»»»**« 

, M96 


11 per cent* 


8 , iUmtmnpsmn of >w s \ir mJ eofp\—In Eu¬ 
rope* sour siteawe of the prosperity of the peo¬ 
ple can, n h twitewd, be obtained by noticing the 
riw or fall in the comumpmm certain articles 
which cannot hr considered as belonging wholly 

lit rhr catalogue of necessities, such as sugars* tea* 

coffee* &c. Making tiw of tlm standard, the fol¬ 
low tog remits air obtained: 

The average monthly consumption of imported 
sugars f«»r the eleven iiimitits ending Nm ember 
in* jHM* a% unturned by the distribution from 
the the prmetpd Arlanie ports* was Hi,* 407/** 
pounds a<* compared with pounds for 

the currc *pomimg period of tW*:\ and AM, 2 */*/♦♦«* 
pounds lot that of tH?#p while the average 
snoflftlh vumompUou of cilifer for ? 86 H* deduced 
from thr oirnr dan, lus two Ham tons* as com* 
pared mrtft ?,<6n um\ in i86; t and $ajy<> mm in 
I liA6. 

1*11111111% 1 I sir 1 os list in in« *w w in nm 
aoioct tnu\i, tmnn * * 0$ it«. U\mn Scuts, 
worn tot# \*i v.t to 0 11% irt witt % on \ma ie- -The 
aggregate crop. of the norrhmt St ares for 1867 
were "bdirvrd to hr girairr than those of any 
previous UMf* while ttir cmps for the mm year 
an? know it to e v red itt tpumiry and ipndky 
those of iHmc 

As spridft rudeme* a few statistics are fire* 

vented w tut St have recently been published on 

what won rrhabSe authority. 

In the State of Ohio rhr rreeitf increase of 
slterp* hogs, and cereals, 1-* reported as follows; 

KiifiiSirr of sheep in jMA« 6*114*71/1 

Number of slirrfi in iMH 7*580,000 

In dir eight scary lc*r past the sheep of Ohio 

irt tffiotfrd as having more titan doubled. 

Number of hogs m 0/4 1,400,0**0 

Nombri ot fi?»y% $11 iMM i f mo*o**o 

Terra! u'ojo, mvtudmg w hear* com* and oats; 

Bushels 

I Vi | ,,,,,, * * * , . . , , * • . , » » * * * » 4 , W * * * Ill74l447i 

tnm . 141,000,000 


The commercial return of rlie number of hogs 
picked at the west since the season of 1864*5* l$ 

as follows: 

jS%»» > 66 1,70^955 

1866-% , a ,490^91 

, a,7814*84 

As respects the agricultural products of the 

southern States* the returns collected by the as-, 
soctadom of cotton mamthicturer** and* planters 
before referred to* slum that the crop of 1867-8 
was at least 3400,000 bales, or about 6f per cent, 
of the average crop for flic five years immediately 
preceding the war; while for the year 
estimates are generally in favor of 3 s ;no f i*««* bales. 
The results of the two crops upon rile interests of 
the south with however, be materially different. 
During the crop year i86;* H t the south did nor 
raise food sufficient for ip own subsistence, and 
a large part of the proceeds of the carton of that 
year were used for the pm chase of food, and also 
in repay advances tor the pint mt% purchase of 
stock and implement^ I ho scar* t nm the 

south has raised fond in excess of to* nmwubrs, 
and the proceeds of near!) the runic crop mav Im 
considered in the light W a surplus tor future 
development, 

The following are the cammed comm crops 
of the south since the tcrmiiunoti of the war, * 

4*1^44^6 hairs, tH 60 Vt'% i,os4.vHH bales; 
1867 ^V»H, 1 *408,80^ bales, imu cannated 1*- 

7igMio<* hairs, 

Hie culture of rice m the sonf}i* wHieh at the 
termination of the war praefrdh amounted to 
nothing* has also so tar I tern restated that the 
product of the present sear is estimated at ?o,n*»o 
rierces; an amount jtroinldv siitlh tent 1 fur home 
constmiprtott* and givini? eerrain promise of a 
speedy renewal of the former rvfrnuvr evjmrfs 
of this article, 

llte following k mi estiiiatr of tlw ndtireo 

crops of the l hiked Hears since iHon prrptrrd 
by a commitree of the trade tor the use of the 
Committee of Ways and .Means, m tlir fits? ses¬ 
sion of the 40th Cungicvc 

Founds 

tHfo .... 

tH 6 \ TcMiooHj 

1864 | '*^,460,301 

ii6j t*m**w< 1 

1 §66 p f t »n tt <,««*»*» 

iii; 3 

Foniitmr; IUu wav rvtt%st«i\ mop 
—The total number of iitiSes of tailroads m the 
United States at flic close of tip was it 
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the dose of 1867, 19*244; giving an average in¬ 
crease of t,!0 for each year of cite intervening 
period. The annual progress of railroad extension 
during and subsequent to the war is shown by the 


following cable; 

Miles 

186a •.», , t ,846 

1861 . 621 

1861 .. *... 864 

| 86 | „*#»»,**##.», ***,*»•,»., I 

1864 ****** ...*.*..**.* 7^8 

186$ a.,,.,,..,.,,,*.,..**.,*,,,. 1,277 

1866 .* t,8p 

1867 . 2,227 

186M fnfintarmt 1 * ** * . m«o 


It will thtsts In* writ flat since and including 
tin* year *86*0 tlu* vear of the termination of the 
\%M\ nearly 8 ,***#» miles of railroad tuve been eon* 
strutted in the United States* and that the present 
ratio of increase is inure than double the average 
of railroad history prior to tH6o, (vt/a 10 56 mites .) 

On 1 In* other hand the average annual increase 
of railroads in Oirat llntant liom i860 to 1865 
was only r»t miles, and m Eranee during the same 
pet nut son index. 

An atwhsk id the rad wav system of the l hiked 
States, which has been niadr for stir first time dur« 
itijl the past veai presents us, however, with re¬ 
sults who In were rlirv not founded oil rnconmo 
vert tide data, would serin fatmtous, I tins rite ratio 
of the gum earnings to row of the railroads of 
the whole country for the vear 1867 was equal 
to about n per m«u tor the northern Suites 
about 2f per crtir. I'hr railroads of the tommy, 
therefore* now rrrriir their cost m a tifflr mote 
than low vrats and tftk ratio of grov, earnings 
m lost 1 is stead ilv inn rasing with the increase of 
tfir railway system and ttailte of the tommy 

Again, ^tfir auuagr iiiiinber of tons of freight 
earned upon tlir radr<*,uR of the mitttrv k extk 
mated at 2a*00 tons per mile of road, l hr ton* 
nagr of the udmadx of Massaehmem,, in 1867, 
equalled 1,8u tons per mile, that of the railroads 
of New Vmh, 0*00 tons, and that of IVtitwyk 
vania, 6 ,moo tows* I hr p'm% tonnage of the go* 
284 miles of railroad tti rxkfrUvr a? file clow of 
1807, af the altoii* rvttmate, was equivalent to 
!?H, <*#»'««*» and if 11 c deduct from thk amount 
1 ions for Mtal and other ehrap material, 

and an equal amount for duplications of the same 
tonnage on diftrimr toads, there wall be left 
48,488,000 rum of meu'ttamhw moved annually 
upon all the railways of fir Coifed States At an 
estimated value of ftyo per foil for thk tonnage, 
the total annual valor of the merchandise traffic 
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of all the roads at present equals $7,273,200,000.” 

The total amount of tonnage transported on all 
the roads of the country for the year 1851, is esti¬ 
mated by good authorities at not exceeding 10,- 
000,000 tons. If from this we deduct 3,000,000 
tons tor coal and other cheap materials, and 1,- 
<*oo,ooo tons for duplications, there will be left a 
merchandise tonnage of 6,000,000 tons in 1851, 
against 48,488,1)0(1 tons in 1867. The rate of in¬ 
crease in this period, therefore, has been equal 
to 800 per cent,, and die actual increase 42,488,- 
000 tons. At the estimated value of $ 1 50 per ton, 
the increase in the value of the railway mer¬ 
chandise of the country in sixteen years has been 
$0,17 1,200,000, or at tlie rate of nearly $400,000,000 
per annum. And it should also be noted that one- 
half of this total increase has taken place in the 
seven years that have elapsed since i860, 

Ehe increased movement on the railways of 
the l 'nited States, which in the main represents 
increased product, also affords some indication 
of tin* progress of die development of the coun- 
m, I hits, the earnings of the ten principal rall- 
\iay bars of the west exhibit for the first ten 
months of 1868 (with a decrease rather than an 
increase of freight rates) a gain of eight per cent, 
as compared with earnings of the corresponding 
months for the year 1867, Taking also the move¬ 
ments on the railways and canals of the Stare of 
New York, which are known to he accurate, and 
ar fhr same time accessible, as a measure of com¬ 
parison tor the whole country, we find that the 
total annual tonnage increased from 7,138,917 tons, 
in 1838, to 1 6,f a 2,006, in 1868, tin increase of 124 
per tvm.j while the annual value of the tonnage 
thus moved increased from $486,816,505, in 1858, 
to 8t,72Mto,2o7, in 1867, a gain of 254 per cent. 

An examination of die railroad statistics of the 
whole country for the above period further indi¬ 
cates that during the ten years above referred 
to, or from *858 to 1868, the increase of tonnage 
moved on the railways of the United States has 
been at a rate tixtevn'times greater than the ratio 
of th? inerme of population* 

Tdoy/aphk rviemion^ The recent extension 
of the telegraphic system of the United States is 
reported to be approximately as follows; 

*164 miles of wore .* * • * * 2,000 

1867, utiles of wire .,**.,* . ***** — h°°° 

1 868 , miles of wire ....* *. d,ooo 

AM -St Its COM IHM’t) IN NVIlONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Otic subject at this point of our inquiry is well 
worthy of attention,, It is this; To what agencies 
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are our seemingly fabulous national development 
m b§ attributed* and to what extent especially is 

it tii lie referred to ptwidve iegishrion? 

In answer to this it k to he said chat all in¬ 
vestigation dearly shows dial these agencies have 
been inanity twojvi/: first, great natural resources 
in respect to atiisintifw Mid fertile territory, great 
natural betimes tor intcmmimimicariim, abun¬ 
dant and cheap raw material, ami diversify with* 
our insalubrity of climate; am 1 secondly, *& form 
and spirit til government which heretofore has 
Me man and capital* over m area almost rontt- 
ftentah free and unrestrained to work our their 
own development* Since 1840, especially, other 
agencies have come in as powerful adfiiftitx, vi/a 
a continued influx of population and capital from 
the old world, a continued invention and appli¬ 
cation of labor-saving machinery* and a most 
rapid extension of die railway system; which last* 
by giving a market to all the produces of* our na¬ 
tional dunum, has greatly stimulated flic spirit 
of industry and cntcrjinsc* With these* also* 
should undoubted!v be included the? purchase of 
California and tlw docovny of' gold on flic Pacific. 

As respects the relation of legislation by the 
national government to the results under consid¬ 
eration* if we except the adoption of a liberal pol¬ 
icy in the deposition of the public lands* tr it 
difficult* at lra -4 for rhe period which rtapwd be* 
Hi ecu 1840 and iMo, to affirm much tluf K posi¬ 
tive* unless* so conformity with flu* maxim* that 
that government k best which governs least, ab¬ 
sence of legislation k to hr regarded in flic light 
nf a positive good. If important results followed 
the arijiiksfioii ot Uatifortilt, such results were 
certainly neither foreseen nor anticipated; while 
ti regards commercial legislation* 4 review' of all 
dir fans cannot bill to suggest a doubt whether 
the evih which have resulted from instability 
have not far more than t ouiiterbatinml any ml* 
vantage that tn.iv have proceeded from flic ex** 
jsrririHT of a fhu mating policy. * * . 

mn t or im %%■ it ts rim ki% sAttmM* f«vrtot»- 
MgttT 

Wfu? would have been flic condition of prog¬ 
ress during dir denude from *X6n to 1X70, had 
niif flic war imrsvrtird, k a <|ur»rion that cannot 
lit drlimtrlv answered, bur that many branches 
of production would have experienced a develop* 
iiunif limited ouh h% the attiutnif of available 
vjpiul and skilled labor cannot be doubled, * , * 

lint tlir war canny bringing with if email* in- 
rvhable remits and these remits now consriruve 
tfit per co«ira upon rhr ttarhwat ledger before re¬ 
ferred to* Ttit feature about them which, in 


contrast with the facts above cited, seems contra¬ 
dictory and paradoxical* k tluf while our re¬ 
sources as a nation have* on the whole, continued 
unimpaired; while we continue tn possess and en¬ 
joy the greatest area of fertile territory* rhe most 
unrivalled means of imereommtmkxmon, turural 
or artificial, and the freest and most popular 
form of government; white the aggregate aiwtrtnl 
products of the soil have continually increased 
and not diminished, ami those of the anvil, the 
forge, the loom, and the spindle base also multi¬ 
plied; there, k* nevertheless* hardly a single do¬ 
mestic article or product, agricultural or manu¬ 
factured, in behalf of which the claim, either 
directly or indirectly, has not been made within 
the last two years that the same could lie pro¬ 
duced to greater advantage or profit in some 
other country than the United States; increased 
protection even being demanded tor oil paintings 
rough building stone* Indian corn* fire -womb 
bibles, and ice- - the List to the extent of t$ per 
cent,, gold; and this claim the t bmmissioner Is 
obliged to admit is, to a very gtcar extent, in 
exact accomlance with rite truth, 

The United States finds itself* therefore, in 
the anomalous position of 4 great' nation, favored 
in many respects as no other nation upon which 
the sun shines, unable ro exchange to* products- 
on refills of equality whit flic product of any 
other couurrv; the narked exception bring at* 
ways irs product or supplies of the precious 
literals, Inquiry is now* ro be matte into the causes 
10 which these results tnitsr hr attributed, and ts 
to the measures which seem likely fo prove rn$tr« 
dial, avoiding in so doing, ro I hr greatest extent 
possible, any repetition of die fails and arguments 
which have been presented by the 4 lommmintier 
in his former reports* or by other** who lint? dis¬ 
cussed this subject; and aiming ro present rather 
the results of a combined investigation and of §n 
enlarged experience. 


At;rstars ixvriea: m ocvitowwNf 

The immediate cause of the anomalous comti* 
don of affairs in question must unqorsrfonatdy 

be referred to ilir greatly increased imr of nr airly 

all forms of labor and commodities as compared 
with the price for the same that pm adrd in the 
decade immediately preceding rhr war, w title 
these in cum iiimt hr regarded as rhr resultanr 
mainly of three agemies growing our of tlir war, 
viz; kreJtrmMe paper rmow>; »wJ 

ln\nj urntthm, and a lowed ntpph of flnllci 
kbm % the last manifesting itself at fhc present tutic 
in specialities rather than in general 
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mm*vmvM or an mmmwMMmtM faffr currency 

An the specific influence of the first agency 
has been of hire mi often and mi thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed, the C Commissioner will only ask attention* 
under rhk head* to a few points of presumed 
novelty or intercut; mod* 'first* to a specific state* 
incut of actual experience* illustrative of the man- 
mt in \\ Inch an irredeemable paper currency, or 
what k the same thing, a national abnegation of 
specie payments, unavoidably tends to destroy all 
profitable commercial relations with foreign conn* 
tries tit which trade amt industry k connected on 
a speck basis, The statement k furnished to the 
faimtnkMoner bv a manufacturer of furniture in 
one of the middle States, %% ho, previous to the war* 
had built tip an extensive export business to the 
West indies fVttfral and South America* of a 
variety of "Vaur seared' 1 and “cane backed’ 1 furni¬ 
ture stiffed f« warm latitudes 

Titus on flic tsr of March, tH6i* gold amt cur* 
renev being at par Sum** in gold possessed a pur- 
chasing power sufficient to obtain for the South 
American importer iiibi dozen of what are 
termed in thr trade, “ordinary square post cane* 
sear chairs/* About the ist of January* iHoi, gold 
began to rotiffttand a premium, and advanced dur¬ 
ing ihr next three years with great rapidity, Ihk 
movement was not* however, participated in at 
first, to any considerable extent, by either labor or 
commodities anil in rimvtjttetirts the purchasing 
power of gold grraftv increased* so much so that 
on the iof Jttk, 1864, thr $m*oo gold which in 
1861 bought itthi do/rn chairs, then bought 141 
dome I ; t*drt these eircuitisfaucrs* as seas to hi 
expected, trade increased* as the foreign pur¬ 
chaser found tltr American market by far the 
best for fib interest; (nit from July, 1864, a move¬ 
ment commenced itt an exactly opposite direct ion* 
gold receding and labor and commodities ad vane* 
fog t« very unequal ratios lints in January, *86f, 
the $t,ooii gold* which four years previous had a 
purchasing power of ttiSi dozen chairs* and on 
the r.t of* July, i» 4 p of 144 do/rn, then com- 
mandril but 1 iz/h do/am, in February, t#66, a still 
smaller vi/; do/rn* and ultimately 

attained its mmmmm itt January, 1867* when the 
purchasing turner 4if the sun named was only 
Htrs do/cm From tlm point the purchasing power 
has gtaduatlv mrrravrd* and for the past year* 
iN6h, has t roamed a? the ufr of about to* dozen* 
nr iiinr do/rn less than could be bought with the 
saitir nioiirv in tHoc 

thr repair lus firm that the foreign purchaser 
n«#w goes to Fume or i krmany, while the 
prodinrs of American industry* in thr form of 
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furniture* being no longer available to exchange 
for sugars spices, or dyewoods, gold has neces¬ 
sarily been substituted; and, to use the words of 
the manufacturer describing his condition, “un¬ 
less there is a speedy return to specie payments, 
custom will soon fix the channels and currents of 
trade that any attempt on my part to divert them 
will be attended with great difficulty/’ and what 
lias thus been shown to he the case in respect to 
the export trade of the United States in furniture, 
may he accepted as true of almost every other 
manufactured product, which as a nation, we 
were accustomed, before the war, to exchange 
for foreign commodities* 

COMPARISON OF PRICKS OF LABOR AND COMMODITIES, 

1860**61 AND 1867-68 

The present abnormal condition and the recent 
finer nations in the prices of labor and commodi¬ 
ties also properly comes up for consideration in 

connection with the subject of an irredeemable 
paper currency—the chief agency to which the 
disturbances in question must be referred. 

'The investigations previously instituted by the 
Commissioner' have established the fact, that up 
to the commencement of the year 1867, the gen¬ 
eral effect of the agencies growing out of the 
war had been to occasion an average advance in 
the price of commodities to the extent of about 
90 per cent,* while the corresponding average 
advance in wages was not in excess of 60 per cent. 

He lias now to ask attention to the conclusions 
which mother yeark experience and investigation 
have brought to us in relation to this subject. 
The result of long and careful investigations in 
respect to the retail prices of the leading articles 
cif domestic consumption by operatives in the 
manfaemring towns of New England, the mid¬ 
dle* sun! some of the western States, have afforded 
data for accurately estimating the increase in the 
prices of such articles in 1867 as compared with 
* 86m Yu. They establish the following conclu¬ 
sions; 

Unit the average increase in the price of gro¬ 
ceries ami provisions in 1867, as compared with 
1860 ,f *61* was 88 per cent*; or, calculated on the 
basis of the quantities consumed on an average 
by a number of workmen, a little in excess of 
86 per cent*; of domestic dry goods, including 
clothing, ho 1 ;* per cents; of fuel, 57 per cent; of 
house rent* 64 per cent* 'This latter average is, 
however, largely affected by the circumstance 
that in New England, where manufacturing com¬ 
panies or corporations very generally own the 
tenements occupied by their operatives, rents 
have not been advanced to any considerable ex- 
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tent. Excluding New England from the calcu¬ 
lation, the average advance in rents for 1867, as 
compared with i86o-’6i, must be estimated at a 
much higher figure. Thus in the smaller manu¬ 
facturing towns of Pennsylvania the average in¬ 
crease in the rents of houses occupied by opera¬ 
tives is believed to have been about 81 per cent., 
and in New Jersey in per cent. In the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, Newark, and Pittsburgh, 
the increase has been from 90 to 100 per cent. 

The average of these results, proportioned to 
the ascertained varying ratio of expenditure un¬ 
der the several heads, shows that for the year 
.1867, and for the first half of the year 1868, the 
average increase of all the elements which con¬ 
stitute the foody clothing , and shelter of a family 
has been about 78 per cent., as compared with 
the standard prices of i86o~’6i. 

The result, in general, of this large increase 
in the prices of commodities of domestic con¬ 
sumption to the laboring man becomes evident, 
by comparing such increase with the increase in 
the rates of wages during the period under com¬ 
parison—which rates, for the year 1867, as com¬ 
pared with i86o-’6i, were as follows: For un¬ 
skilled mechanical labor, 50 per cent.; for skilled 
mechanical labor, 60 per cent. . . . 

The returns to numerous and careful inquiries, 
instituted at the request of the Commissioner, 
by proprietors or superintendents of manufactur¬ 
ing establishments in the New England, middle, 
and some of the western States, also afford much 
interesting information relative to the average 
weekly earnings and expenditures of American 
operatives, grouped as families, in the years i860 
and 1867; and also in respect to the comparative 
opportunities enjoyed by such families at the two 
periods referred to, for the realization of a surplus 
over and above the expenditures absolutely neces¬ 
sary for shelter and subsistence. 


The following table, based on indisputable and 
actual data, shows the average aggregate weekly 
earnings in 1867 of families of various sizes, in 
different sections of the country; one or more 
members of each of which were employed in 
some branch of manufacturing industry; their 
average weekly expenditures for provisions, fuel, 
house-rent, &c., and the balance remaining to 
them, over and above such expenditure, available 
either for accumulation and capital, or for the 
purchase of clothing, or articles of employment 
and luxury. 

In order to obtain the data for further com¬ 
parisons, and especially to determine whether 
the large increase in wages in 1867-68, has 
brought any real net gain to the employes of 
manufacturing establishments, a careful investi¬ 
gation was instituted in respect to the earnings 
and expenditures of individuals and families in 
i860, similarly situated in all respects with those 
whose average aggregate weekly receipts and ex¬ 
penditures were given in the above table for 
1867; and in so doing it has fortunately happened, 
that through the earnest co-operation of several 
proprietors or agents of manufacturing establish¬ 
ments, the data in respect to i860 have been ob¬ 
tained, in many instances, from the same specific 
individuals or families which supplied the infor¬ 
mation relative to 1867. These data, carefully veri¬ 
fied by reference to contemporary price-currents 
and other evidence, have afforded the means of 
constructing the following. [Table on p. 733.] 

In constructing the following table it has been 
assumed for purposes of comparison, (and so ex¬ 
pressed in the third column of the table,) that 
the total average weekly wages obtained in 1867, 
viz.: $1896, were entirely expended, and in the 
following proportions: $14 29 for provisions, rent, 
fuel, &c., and the balance, $467, for clothing, 
domestic dry goods, housekeeping articles, luxu- 


Average aggregate weekly earnings in 1867 of families 


Size of Families 


Parents and one child. 

Three adults .. 

Parents and two children. 

Parents and three children_ 

Parents and four children. 

Parents and five children.. 

Parents and six children. 

Parents and seven children. 

General average of the above 


Average weekly 
expenditures 
for provisions, 

Average weekly 

Surplus for cloth¬ 
ing, housekeep- 

house-rent, &c. 

earnings 

ing, goods, &c. 

$10 24 

$17 00 

$6 76 

835 

1752 

9 17 

12 26 

1875 

649 

15 02 

1950 

448 

17 79 

23 33 

5 54 

1523 

17 n 

1 88 

11 67 

13 50 

183 

23 78 

2 5 00 

I 22 

$1429 

18 96 

4 67 
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I'able showing the average weekly expenditure of families of varying numbers in the manufacturing 
stnem of dv United States for the years i860 and 1867, respectively 





Average 

weekly 

Si/c of Families 

Average weekly 

wages 

expenditures for 
provisos, house 




rent, clothing, &c. 


In 1867 

In i860 

In 1867 

In i860 

Pamirs and one child . 

It7 ot* 

$t2 17 

$17 00 

$9 9 * 

Three adults ...* 

17 52 

IX 00 

*7 5 * 

10 31 

Parents and two children. 

iH 75 

I I 50 

*875 

1079 

Parents amt three children ..... 

m 50 

u 41 

»9 5 ® 

*1 33 

Parents and four children.. 

m n 

*4 *5 

*3 33 

13 l8 

Parents ansi five children .. 

1711 

*<> 17 

17 tl 

946 

Parents and st\ children... 

1 \ 50 

9 5 ° 

*iS° 

767 

Parents ami seven children.. 

i^fW 

J 1 * 7 m 

25 00 

< 4»9 

General average of flu- above.. 

mi i8i/f 

n t6 

1 8 i )6 

IO 85 


Surplus 
in i860 


$2 21 
1 69 

7 1 
1 08 

97 
9 * 
1 8? 
108 
1 31 


I’tt'S, {U\ Now the -.41111* uuamitics 4iul qualities of 
provisions, groceries, clothing, rent, fuel ami 
housekeeping art it k**., could have been obtained 
in tH/». ami '*«/** tor itir respective Mims indicated 
in the fourih column, showing an average weekly 
co.t of $u» Hf in ar. compared with ftH 06 in 
18/17, -ami leaving a balance m tin* former year of 
f* M tgoldi per with in tavor o! the operative, 
a* against no accruing surplus whatever in 1X67 8; 
or, in ochrt wouts, supposing the mpnrcutents lor 
lootl, clothing ami -.heifer to have been the same 
in 1 H6> as in i860. the operatives rcterml to in 
the table, who received m tHf.y an avetage of 
$s h */♦ pet xurek, obuittrd »n shat \ear only milk 
rirtif in give flirttt the trtTvafin mil com* 

ium ui hfe, wtitle tfir ^imc fffrft, whine Averse 
airily %%Afe% m iHf#* V*i weir «*itly $11 i6, oh- 
ukrnl with mwU emmp m tluti iniic the uim 
Aflirtin *4 ' iimiiIuii or iti4 had in addn 

ftoti 4 wtfpltw iif I* |i ipM ) pvr week* or $68 11 

(gold1 tier , . 

\s aluudv **ured* it tun bent 4 vanned in flw 

eiifitjuttam tlur itir wage* t evened bv rtir <»{* 
rranvtn in ijUcAmtt during the year iHfV? were 
w holtv toivatmcd in their Ih mg. to A very con* 
Mitri'Ablr r\srm if Inn bmi Mmd itwf this Assmm > 
liuti 11 fir.ttlir4 by hMw hm if* it* view of the 
cmeounf mvtnnr iii depmin in raying 4 * IkuiUh and 
t if tier endnirtw ♦*! arntmitliftoft, if diottld appear 
ftiii a margin on 4it am* rage ha** been wived, the 
f$lfi$rr^ wormed dmw w if!i njiul ceruituv that 
on fhc vu«r watr *4 Itvttsj!* fhc margin in *860 
turn* lute e Merited that ot »86? m the 
fimr* Jiiita Atrd- tlir I Art, flfrictotr, K c%fAtulwcu 
1*V itn^nifioirflihlr r\htrm c, ( ftuf fhc coiuuuoti 

nl wofimy wen Mhl wtimcn in a mAimirv of the 

niAinif Acfiif i»|! foiirc* of the rnitnl St At vs is not 


as good At the present time as it was previous to 

die u ur, not withstanding drat their wages are 
greater, measured in gold, in 1867-68 than they 
were in j86o-V»i* 

it should also he noted that most of the per¬ 
sons whose wages and expenditures have been 
discussed, were classed as skilled workmen, re¬ 
ceiving an advance in wages of about 52 per 
cent, in 1867, as compared with the amount re- 
tvived in t86u. It their condition has not im¬ 
proved, the condition of the large class of un¬ 
skilled workmen, such as day laborers, teamsters, 
watchmen, and the tike, is even worse. Thus care¬ 
ful examination and comparison of a large number 
of returns from the proprietors or superintendenrs 
of furnaces, mills, foundries and factories of every 
description in almost all sections of the United 
Si.tn-v establishes the fact, that the average weekly 
waves of laborers anti other unskilled workmen 
for the wars i860 Y»t ami 1867-68, respectively, 
w ere as follows: 186o-Y)i, ?6 04 per week; 1867- 68, 

*9 S 4 - * • * 

UKM'.KM. INFERENCES 

Finally, from the results of investigation which 
have thus been presented, we may draw the fol¬ 
lowing conclusions; . . 

The aggregate wealth of the country is increas¬ 
ing, probably, as rapidly as ar any former period; 
yet it does not follow that there is the same in¬ 
crease in general prosperity. The laborer, espe¬ 
cially be who has a large family ro support, is not 
as prosperous as he was in iHfto. His wages have 
not increased in proportion to the increase in the 
cost of his living. There, is, therefore, an meoual- 
itv in flic distribution ot our annual product, 
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which we must, in no small degree, refer to arti¬ 
ficial causes. This inequality exists even among the 
working classes themselves. The single man or 
woman, working for his or her support alone , is 
in the receipt of a rate of wages from which sav¬ 
ings may be made equal, or greater than ever be¬ 
fore, especially in the manufacturing towns, where 
the price of board is, to a certain extent, regulated 
artificially by the employer. Unmarried opera¬ 
tives, therefore, gain; while those who are 
obliged to support their own families in hired 
tenements lose. Hence, deposits in savings banks 
increase, while marriage is discouraged; and the 
forced employment of young children is made 
almost a necessity in order that the family may 
live. 

Now whence comes this inequality, and this 
unnatural distribution of the results of labor? The 
student of political economy would predict a 
priori that such must be the result of the enforced 
use of a fluctuating measure of value, viz: incon¬ 
vertible paper money. It would be predicted 
a priori that the use of such money involves a 
most oppressive tax, which falls heaviest upon 
the laborer and lightest upon the owner of cap¬ 
ital. Antagonism is produced where none ought 


to exist; the capitalist is forced to charge an addi¬ 
tional profit for the increased risk involved in the 
use of a false measure of value, and the consumer 
of the commodity is forced to pay for such risk. 
There is no dishonesty to be inferred, and no in¬ 
justice which the honest capitalist can avoid, so 
long as the law is as it is; he must either cover all 
risks,^ or withdraw his capital entirely from in¬ 
dustrial enterprise. 

It has been well said that there can be no true 
theoretic conclusion which will not be proved 
by the facts whenever the theory can be applied. 
We have given the theory of the effects of incon¬ 
vertible paper money, and we find that the facts 
prove it. The rich become richer and the poor 
poorer . 

In addition, however, to an inconvertible paper 
currency, there are other agencies which are 
powerfully operating to the production of a like 
result; and the consideration of these brings us 
to a new department of our investigation, viz.: 
The influence of taxation , direct and indirect, 
upon the cost of domestic production' and con¬ 
sequently upon the ability of the country to ex¬ 
change with foreign nations upon terms of equal¬ 
ity. . . . 


SETTLING THE NORTHWEST 


With oh. war our, the I'nited States turned 
id attention seriously to settling its great conti¬ 
nental domain. I lomesfeadistn, in 1862, had 
been added to the land policy of the country; 
great railroads w ere being built; and now immi¬ 
grants had to be attracted. Both the Federal 
government and the states engaged in this task, 
flooding lairope with tracts and pamphlets - 
ami sending agents, too which told of the 
promise of American opportunity. 

Among the states none was more eager for 
settlers than Minnesota, which had been part of 
the {huon for more than a decade, but which 
in the seventies soil belonged to the "new" 
West. .Minnesota est.tbb.betl a State Board of 


Immigration to inform all the world of her 
advantages. Year by year, the board distrib¬ 
uted close-printed pamphlets crammed with 
facts and figures to prove that the man who left 
his home elsewhere would find happiness in 
Minnesota. By 1878, that appeal was being made 
in terms which show the lingering effects of 
the panic of 187;. Those who have lost in other 
places can still “make good” in Minnesota, 
where land is cheap and yields great crops, 
w here state funds provide education, and where 
liberal exemption laws protect the homesceker. 

The selection here reprinted is from one such 
pamphlet ealled Minnesota, the Empire State of 
the New Northwest (Sr. Paul, 1878). 


Mumesota , the Empire State of the New Northwest 


I,amis job mi laswi.w lb*M>s urn tin IIumi• 

11 ss 

lAIVCtCMWI Nl lAMet, HU - . AMOt SI Silt I. V MAS I 

I am tsin 111 in to < »en, Jattic. H. Baker, Surveyor- 
< jetieral of Mmnr.oia, tor the following valuable 
.uncle on the, subfevt, I tie < *enri at says 

" l o post the books amt -at just where we stand 
in the disposition of our lands, we find that we 
came into the inherit at ne of a vast domain, con¬ 
taining sf,444.840 actrs, deducting the water areas, 
* .700,1 »oo acres, we had o*.-•4^,840 aeies of land, 
including Indian reservations, Of these lands w, 
181,418 aetes liave been smvevetl, leaving 11407,- 
.;ji acres vet to survey. Ot these surveyed lands 
the following deposit tun has been made, and this 
table will not be jouiid elsewhere, «nd has been 
ptrpared with great cate from official sources. 


Di, position of Sutveved land*. Acres 

Cash sates and w at rants .. 8,940,184.711 

I bmte .teat! and timber vulture acts . <,814,041/14 

Agnt ultutal toliege laud'. . 1,013,9**8,74 

Railroad giants net titled 1 .. 7/111,01.11 

Swamp .rieettonv uppfovrdi . i,;6i,U4.f 1 

Internal improvruirm .. 400,000,00 


Schools . 2,969,990.00 

I'niversities . 92,548.35 

Indian scrip .. 244,672.29 

Float scrip . 400.00 

Salines .. 26,435.00 

Public buildings .. 6,400.00 

Grand Total...,,. 28,605,939.08 

Non:. These returns are up to June 30, 1877, ex¬ 
cept railroad lands, which are up to Dee. 31, 1877. 

Of the thirty-nine millions of acres of surveyed 
lands, it will thus tie observed that 28,605,939 have 
been distuned of, leaving 10,676,479 acres of the 
surveyed portion of the Stare yet undisposed of, 
and of both the surveyed and unsurveyed areas of 
the State, leaving tt balance of 22443,901 acres yet 
subject to disposition. The surveyed lands em¬ 
brace the cream of our agricultural areas. Those 
which are in the hands of actual settlers go to 
create the State and fulfil their highest mission. 
I ho 1 * w hich have gone as gratuities have been 
given with a lavish hand. But the bank account in 
that direction is about closed; and but few more 
checks can he drawn. The area yet to survey will 
bring to the market a few agricultural lands in the 
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counties of Polk and Pembina, some valuable pine 

on the tributaries of St* Louis and on waters flow¬ 
ing north to the Rainy Lake series, and, it is fully 
believed, rich minerals on the north shore of 
Lake Superior. In that superb lacustrine region 
will also be found the Switzerland of America, 
amid whose romantic lakes the tourist of the fu¬ 
ture will find division and health." . . . 

HAII.RO Vi) LANDS 

^ Northern Pacific, i ,<515,000 acres; Winona & 
Sr, Peter, 1,160,000; Saint Paul Sc Duluth, 1,200,- 
000; Saint Paul & Pacific, 1,120,000; Saint Paul & 
Sioux City,^5o,ooo; Hastings Sc Dakota, 525,000; 
Chicago, Milwaukee Sc Saint Paul, 460,000; South¬ 
ern Minnesota, 200,000. Total, 6,012,000 acres. 
Rapidly as the lands of all kinds have been taken 
U|» during the past winter and present spring, it 
will be seen that there are still left some Thirty - 
mu* Million five hundred and seventy-six thou¬ 
sand acres subject to entry under the homestead, 
pre-emption and tree culture acts; with Stare 
school lands ami railroad lands for sale by the 
above eight railroads. Much of all this land is equal 
in quality to any in the State, ami situated conven¬ 
ient to many railroads already in operation. 

Pt'iiuc Lands 

otRivcrnoNs now to oiwain them, from an 
ochciu, soruct: 

Citizens of the United States, or persons who 
have declared their intention to become such, 
who are heads of families or over the age of it 
years, can obtain public land of the United States 
under the homestead, pre-emption, or timber cul¬ 
ture acts, in the following manner, viz.: 

First— A citizen, or one who has declared his 
intention to become stieh, can homestead 160 acres 
outside, or Ho acres inside, the ten mile limits of 
any railroad grant, by filing his application and 
affidavit, and within six months thereafter com¬ 
mencing settlement and improvement, and con¬ 
tinuing the same five years. 

Second*—A soldier having served in the army 
or navy during the war of the rebellion for over 
ninety days can obtain 160 acres of any of the 
public lamb by filing, himself or by an attorney, 
a declarafory statement, and within six months 
thereafter filing his affidavit ami application conn 
mencitig settlement ami cultivation, and continu¬ 
ing the same for five years, less the time he served 
in the army or worry/1 lb widow can take advan¬ 
tage of the above. In case of his death in the army, 
the term of his enlistment is deducted. 

Third,— A, citizen or person who has declared 


his intention to become such, is entitled to 160 
acres under the preemption Saw, by commencing 
settlement thereon, and within ninety das % there¬ 
after filing a declaratory statement cuueinuing 
such settlement and improvement. And any time 
after six months or within thirty -three months 
front date of settlement, nuking proof and pay¬ 
ment for the same at the rate of $tut outside, and 
$2.50 per acre inside, the ten mile limits «f any 
railroad grant. 

^ A person qualifies! as before can file his applica¬ 
tion and affidavit for 160 acres, t under the timber 
culture act ,} of any of the public kinds that are 
naturally devoid of timber, Dummied that only 
one-fourth of any section can be taken under this 
ace,) and by breaking, planting, and keeping in 
growing condition forty acres of timber, rite trees 
not to he more than twelve feet apart each way, 
for a period of eight years, wilt be entitled to 
patent for the mo acres. A bill has passed the 
United States Senate, and will become a law, re* 
dueing the number of acres 01 frit, and requiring 
that the frees shall be planted 4 fen apart instead 
of 12 feet. 

The government fees for entries under the sev¬ 
eral acts mentioned, are as follows, viz,: 

tlUMI.S11 XU 

1611 acres inside lootulr limits,,S*H on 
160 acres otitstde in little hums,14 
Ho acres inside inointe looks,14 oo 

Soldier's declarators statement 2 no 

Dll I' -1 MIO ION 

Declaratory statement % % m 

tiAium ft f.tt.TlE 

I*or all entries, irrespective of area, inside or 
outside nomile Smuts 14 t«i 

Oyer aH,otw*,ooo acres are now disposed of, 
leaving over 22,000,01*0 acies, firmly halt of the 
land area of the entire State for the landless and 
poor of all nations of flic earth t#» enter in and 
possess. Here is 4 domain abounding in all die 
elements of health, beauty, and fertility an area 
larger than many ot the primipaJifnes of l*’mope, 
which awaits the developing tun*! of the frugal 
and industrious among all r!c*ws and conditions 
of mem 

Hire 1 ah ms in t \fi\.%mot4 

Under the provisions of the homestead law the 
land thus acquired without cost is exempt by law 
from liability for all debts previously eourraernb 
This privilege of obtaining Itrer "farms under 
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die homestead law Is shared by women, whether 
widows or unmarried ladies, equally with men, 

Minnesota invites the honest and industrious, 
however poor and friendless, to make themselves 
free homes; also those who have wealth; the well 
m do class, and those of moderate means. The 
manner in which this may he dune is pointed out 
as follows; 

LAND Ot'Hi'KS 

For the eonvenienee of all who may wish public 
lands* nine government land districts have been 

established in the State, in each of which is a land 
office, lit each of these are two officers, called 
Register and Receiver, who conduct |he busi¬ 
ness, . , , 

stsir iWMtts 

The sixteenth and rlurry sixth sections in each 
township hau* been granted tn < 'ongresx to the 
State, for the support of common schools, f he 
total amount thus acquired w d! eventually reach 

1,1X10,000 actev Minnesota has also received about 
HuH h acres m aid of the Starr Utmerxitv and 
actes of \tfin-11It11r4l College lands, An 
excellent vwient for the gradual sale of these 
lands has tirrtt devised* Ilirv are placed under 
the control of the Stair Auditor, as Land i ante 
ftiisstoiier* amt provision u made for their a|n 
ptanal ar a pticr not helms || pet acre, ami each 
sear a quantity of these lands is ottered at public 
sale in the several counties, I hr purchaser is re 
tjtttred to pav in cash t s priv erne of the amount 
of fiis bid for pfsnrir land* and m to 7-1 pet* mm 
for umber land* according o* thr value of such 
limber, On the remainder of the purchase money 
thr purchaser is granted a cirdu of twenty years 
at 7 pet inn, mtmwt, payable veartv in advance* 
or he inav m anv tmw wtthm tint period pay the 
whole amount, mrive a deed S oner, and tints 
stop ihr accining of mtrrrxf. 

These advantageous terms attraa crowds of 
put chasms at the annual sales, I hr small sum re¬ 
quired in cash rti4l*Irs fl$r jniu haw# to emptox his 
means lot thr tmptovrmenr of the land* and fie* 
quenttv the profits of 4 single crop cover its ori|| 
Inal cost, while thr land generally increases in 
value mam fold tong hr foie final pas mrnt is re* 
tinned* 

1 hr polihc sdr of Mmuoo acres of State, School* 
LVtnrtstn and burinal fioptovemenr lands gf 
Redwood IalL, on the 1 |tli of May* *H?N, offers 
a splrtiilfd chain t »o those who want to make 
homes in % srtilrd mmtnttititH* where alt the ft* eat 
mat lets are au rouble to tadmad 


% CLASSES OK PUBLIC LANDS 

There are three classes of public lands— 
txr. All lands outside the limits of the lines of 
the several land-grant railroads in this State, These 
are held at $1.25 per acre, 
ad. All public lands comprising the even num¬ 
bered sections within the limits of railroad grants, 
whieh are $2.50 per acre. 

uh The lands formerly reserved for the Sioux 
Indians, whieh, until offered for sale, are subject 
to preemption by actual settlers at their appraised 
value* 

Lite two first may be had at all the land offices, 
and the third at the New Ulm, Benson and Red¬ 
wood Falls offices only. 

TUK, HOMKSTEAI) ACT 

In May, 1862, Congress passed the Homestead 
Act, Fite main features of the hill are, that all 
i.uuK owned by government are open to settle¬ 
ment, in parcels not exceeding 160 acres to each 

person, 

I he hill requires a permanent residence of five 
years upon the land, The applicant should he the 

head <d a faintly; or over 21 years of age, or have 
performed service in the United States army, in 
which case lie may he a minor, 

I ie must not have home arms against the United 
States* or have given aid and comfort to his en¬ 
emies, 

He must hr a eiti/en of the United States, or 
have declared his intention to become such. 

Each quarter section of the millions of acres of 
her unoccupied lands needs an actual settler, to 

i nve beneficent action to the idle richness slum- 
irring in her black soil, and convert prairie and 
meadow into fields of ripening grain, for the sun- 
ply of thr granaries of the world. How princely 
that act of ( a ingress which secures to the poor 
man a farm, upon the simple condition of labor¬ 
ing five years in his own service, Mighty con¬ 
querors have often divided the conquered terri¬ 
tory amongst their favorite chieftains, hue Amer¬ 
ica acquires territory by purchase, and distributes 
it among the landless of all nations. , . . 

uoMrstj ad rxrxmno.N 

A very liberal law exists in Minnesota for the 
protection of thr homes of her people against the 
Hirer of Midden reverses by which innocent fam¬ 
ilies are liable to be thrown houseless upon the 
worlds cold charities. The following is the lan¬ 
guage of the law of this State exempting home¬ 
steads front liability for debt: 
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“That a homestead consisting of any quantity 
of land, not exceeding eighty acres, and the 
dwelling-house thereon and its appurtenances, to 
be selected by the owner thereof, and not in¬ 
cluded in any incorporated town, city, or village, 
or instead thereof, at the option of the owner, a 
quantity of land not exceeding in amount one lot, 
being within an incorporated town, city or village, 
and the dwelling-house thereon and its appur¬ 
tenances, owned and occupied by any resident of 
thfe State, shall not be subject to attachment, levy 
or sale, upon any execution or any other process 
issuing out of any court within this State. This 
section shall be deemed and construed to exempt 
such homestead in the manner aforesaid during 
the time it shall be occupied by the widow or 
minor child or children of any deceased person 
who was, when living, entitled* to the benefits of 
this act.” 

Thus, without regard to cost—whether it be a 
cottage or a palace—the sanctities of home are 
guarded by the protecting arm of the law. 

It is not improbable that advantage is sometimes 
taken of the liberal provisions of this law to cover 
the knaveries of dishonest men. This is a liability 
from which few humane laws are exempt; hut 
there can hardly be serious danger in enactments 
which merely err on the side of mercy. 

There is also a liberal exemption on personal 
property, consisting of the family Bible, pictures, 
school books, musical instruments, church pew, 
cemetery lot, all wearing apparel, beds, stoves, 
and furniture not exceeding $500 in value; also 
a certain number of cows, sheep, and working 
team, with a year's food for the same; a wagon, 
sleigh, and farming implements not exceeding 
$100 in value; also a year's supply of family pro¬ 
visions, or growing crops, and fuel, and seed grain 
not exceeding 50 bushels each of wheat and oats, 

5 of potatoes and 1 of corn, also mechanics’ or 
miners’ tools, with $400 worth of stock-in-trade, 
and the library and implements of professional 
men. 

RATE OF INTEREST 

When not specified, the rate of interest in this 
State is understood to be seven per cent.; hut any 
rate is legal which may be agreed upon and ex¬ 
pressed in writing, not exceeding twelve per cent, 
per annum. 

LEGAL PRACTICE 

Pleading in this State is according to what is 
known as “the code,” substantially as practiced 

in New Yofk. 


Educational P m an rns 

STATE UNIVERSITY, NORMAL AND OIMMOM 

No State enjoys more munificent prm Eton for 

the education of her people than Minnesota. Very 
early steps were taken in behalf of several impor¬ 
tant measures for its promotion, 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

This Institution, which is surpassed by but few 
in the country, is located at Minneapolis* It m 
provided with excellent and carefully selected in¬ 
structors, and occupies a series of* elegant amt 

commodious buildings. It h associated with the 
Agricultural College of the State, and both Insti¬ 
tutions are generously endowed bv a (amgrex- 
sional appropriation of public lands. 

Both sexes are admitted to its privileges, and the 
enrollment at present is; gentlemen, 11 1; ladie.% 

93; total, oh* 

This University was the first in this country to 
admit ladies on equal terms. Its example lias tWcir 
followed by those of several tuber States. In* prop¬ 
erty is worth one million, and its permanent fund 
is $*68,mm. Hopeful as is this view of mult~ 
non, jr is in the practical achievements of the In* 
stiturion in the noble work for which it was estah- 
fished that we may most indulge an honest pride, 

I he devoted efficiency of an able faculty, the 
assiduity of a superior class of students and the 
generally harmonious working ami inviting out- 
look of the Institution are all matters for public 
congratulation. 

normal schools 

, Itiree normal schools are in operation, vi/.: 

The first at \\ inona, second at Mankato, and 
third at Sc, Cloud, 

Cost of buildings. ...... .. %ut#aa 

Enrollment of pupils -....... ggS 

Total number of graduates, j^g 

Boys and girls are admkred 011 equal terms k% 
all onr Normal ami Common Schools and Col¬ 
leges. Women are allowed to vote on all school 
matters throughout the blare. 

There arty also various academies, graded 
schools and high schools in different parts of the 
State, in which arc taught the higher branches of 
learning. 

Excepting those older States, containing rtte 
first class, richly endowed colleges, no section of 

the Union affords better facilities than Minnesota 
for acquiring a thorough education, all free of 

expense. 




f AMERICAN 

The Cost of Making a Homestead a 

A settler who resides in Lincoln County, in the 
extreme southwestern part of the State, sends to 
the “Workman,” at St. Paul, the cost of his homer 
stead, as follows: He took a soldier’s claim, which 
cost $15.00, government fee; railroad round trip 
ticket, $12.50; two yoke oxen, $200.00; wagon, 
$55.00; breaking plow, $23.00; ordinary plough, 
$17.00; harrow, $10.00; house, 14x16 feet, ma¬ 
terials, $27.00, built it himself. He broke 15 acres 
of land last fall, $45.00, which he now has sown 
in wheat. He has broken 5 acres this spring to 
plant in corn and potatoes. He has laid in a stock 
of provisions for six months at $48.00, for a family 
of four—himself, wife and two children. Wood 
$1.75 a cord. He had his own furniture, the freight 
was $25.00. Total, $482.55. 

Another in the Valley of the Red River of the 
North sends the following: 

“Government fee $9.00; colonization ticket, 
$8.30, a person from St. Paul to Moorhead; one 
car load of furniture and goods, $50, at coloniza¬ 
tion rates. To build a house 16x18, $50; common 
lumber, $18 to $20; breaking plow, $25; harrow, 
$10; one yoke of oxen, $100 at St. Paul, one pair 
of swine, $3.00; one-half dozen chickens, $3.00; 
common furniture, $30.00; one cow, $35; provi¬ 
sions for a family of four, to last six months, $50. 
Total $478.20.” 

Here are some prices throughout the State— 
lumber, $15 per thousand. Good fence posts $8 
per hundred. Oxen $75 to $100 per yoke. Cows 
$20 to $35. Farm horses $75 to $125 each. First 
breaking costs from $2.50 to $3.00 for clean 
prairie; $5 to $8 for brush land. 

The first crop will in many cases pay for the 
breaking, seeding, and the entire cost of the land; 
and will in all cases pay cost of breaking twice 
over. 

These prices will afford sufficient clue to allow 
of close estimates for different scales of opera¬ 
tions. On wheat, there is usually a profit of from 
$4 to $15 per acre; but wisdom teaches a diversi¬ 
fication of husbandry which places the farmer 
beyond the vicissitudes of a single crop. 

Thus it will be seen that, with the outfit of a 
few hundred dollars, one can make a start on the 
new lands of Minnesota; and, if wanting even this 
small capital, he need not be discouraged if .he 
have health and strength; these, with habits of in¬ 
dustry and economy, will surely overcome all 
obstacles. The history of pioneer life abounds in 
instances of penniless settlers who in a few years 
acquired a comfortable independence . 
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At the present time one can earn money enough 
to pay the initiative sum and make the improve¬ 
ments which would constitute occupancy of the 
land; and by alternately working for himself on 
the homestead, and for others during the harvest¬ 
ing, or in the pineries in the winter season, he may 
build his house and purchase stock and tools, and 
by the time the five years have elapsed, find him¬ 
self the owner of a good home, surrounded by the 
comforts of life, with a sure title to a farm grow¬ 
ing more profitable as improvements ire added 
to it, and more valuable as farms and improve¬ 
ments multiply around it. 

True, in the outset, it will cost self-denial of 
present gratification, much hard labor and close¬ 
calculating economy; but without these what 
great result was ever obtained? The satisfaction 
of having the noble purpose of acquiring a com¬ 
petency and comfortable independence of the ills 
of poverty would to a noble soul be compensa¬ 
tion adequate to long years of servitude. And yet 
it is believed that the most indigent settlers, in the 
first years of pioneer life, scarcely endure more 
of privation, toil and hardship than falls to the 
lot of the majority of laborers and common me¬ 
chanics of the Eastern States, who toil on year 
after year for a mere subsistence, with no prospect 
of anything better in the future. 

A laboring man in the cities and larger towns 
pays from $50 to $100 yearly rent for a tenement 
as devoid of pure air and sunlight as it is in con¬ 
venience, a sum which, if saved for one year, 
would make him the owner of a healthy house on 
the prairies of Minnesota; whilst the remainder of 
his hard earned money, increased by the earnings 
of his wife, and under her prudent management, 
scarce suffices to procure food, clothing and fuel 
for the dependent little ones in good times; when 
business is checked, or sickness comes, suffering is 
the inevitable consequence. 

To such Minnesota offers home, comfort, and 
ultimate wealth, upon the sole condition of a few 
years of patient toil and well-directed effort. Nor 
to these only are such offers made; they extend 
to the millions of the old world; groaning in 
misery, driven to despair by bad government, 
burdensome taxation, surplus of labor, and defi¬ 
ciency of the means of subsistence—to all such is 
made the same generous offer. 

WHEN TO COMMENCE 

The most favorable time for opening a farm 
must be determined by circumstances. Many 
come in the months of September and October. 

This is the better time for those who have the 

✓ 
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means for a comfortable subsistence. It gives them 
leisure to select a good location and build a house 
before snow covers the ground, and the advantage 
of the winter months to get out fencing and to 
prepare to commence farm work as soon as spring 
opens. . . . 

The present is a more favorable time for immi¬ 
gration to Minnesota than any past period of her 
history. Some of the richest sections of the coun¬ 
try are more easily reached which a few years ago 
were ver^ difficult of access for want of roads. 
Other portions have long been vacated by In¬ 
dians, and those rude natives who were always 
an annoyance to the early settlers, have long since 
been far removed and almost entirely forgotten. 

Especially is this a favorable opportunity for 
the emigrant from foreign countries. Grim vis- 
aged war at home. Peace, prosperity, happiness, 
here. 

Under the former law of Congress, the payment 
of $200 for 160 acres of land was required of the 
settler whenever it was offered for fl sale. Many 
found themselves unable to raise this sum except 
by hiring money at a high rate of interest on mort¬ 
gage of the land, when the financial crisis of 1857, 
occurring soon after, left them no alternative, and 
the land with its improvements went to satisfy the 
creditor. The Homestead Act precludes the pos¬ 
sibility of a recurrence of similar embarrassments 
in the future. 

Still, the emigrant of to-day will find his share 
of difficulties to encounter. Hard work, and care¬ 
ful management for the first few years, are indis¬ 
pensable. An occasional drought may pinch his 
crop, frost will probably sometimes, but very 
rarely, nip his corn and . potatoes. Pigeons and 
black birds may gather some of his grain, and 
gophers help themselves to his root crops. Yet 
with all, he may rely on an abundant supply of 
food, and other necessaries of life—a good home, 
and a reasonable prospect of ultimate wealth. 

WHAT MONEY CAN DO 

" Of course capital, directed by sagacity and en¬ 
terprise, possesses great advantages in Minnesota 
as elsewhere; indeed the new avenues being con¬ 
tinually opened by the rapid development of a 
bountiful new country, multiply the opportuni¬ 
ties for its profitable employment. There is 
scarcely a reputable vocation of any kind wherein 
the same capital and good management which 
insures success in Eastern communities, will not 
yield far greater returns here. Judicious invest¬ 
ments in real estate, owing to the rapid settlement 
and development of the country, are sure to real¬ 
ize large profits. 


WHAT PLUCK AND MUSCLE MAY DO 

# 

Great as are the unquestionable advantages 
which a union of money and industry possesses, 
there is no country where unaided muscle, with 
a plucky purpose, reaps greater rewards than 
under the bright skies and helpful atmosphere of 
this fair land. Feeling himself every inch a man 
as he gazes upon the unclaimed acres which shall 
reward his toil, the settler breathes a freer air, 
his bosom swells with a prouder purpose, and his 
strong arms achieve unwonted results. 

Minnesota is emphatically the place for men 
whose capital consists of brawney arms and brave 
hearts. Any man possessing these may do as thou¬ 
sands who have little else, annually do in this State 
—select a homestead, in some one of the many 
beautiful and fertile regions into which railroads 
are rapidly penetrating, and, by the time he pro¬ 
duces a surplus, the railroad is at his door to take 
it to market—he finds himself not a lone settler, 
encountering the hardships of frontier life, but in 
daily communication with the busy world, and 
the proud possessor of a valuable farm which has 
cost him little but the sweat of his brow. 

WHO SHOULD COME TO MINNESOTA 

Young people of either sex, however poor in 
cash, if rich in courage, hope and strength, may 
be encouraged to come to Minnesota at all times. 
It may not be advisable for those advanced in 
years, or those who are comfortably settled in old 
and well-established communities, to incur the 
hazards incident to a removal to a new country. 
And it should be further understood that the 
wholly destitute will encounter at first greater 
hardships here than those they seek to escape. 
Northern countries are usually more prosperous 
than those of languid climates, largely because of 
the greater stimulus the energies receive in guard¬ 
ing against hunger and want, for which reason it 
is, of course, more difficult for the feeble and des¬ 
titute to find maintenance; but to the thousands in 
the older States and in foreign countries, whose 
only resource is the labor of their hands, who, on 
looking around, see every avenue to manly inde¬ 
pendence thronged by jostling multitudes, and the 
pnly alternative left them emigration or depend¬ 
ent labor; to all such we offer the testimony of 
an English writer:—“Minnesota affords the finest 
and most inviting field for emigration in the 
world.” 

Formerly the richest countries were those in 
which the products of nature were the most 
abundant, but now the richest countries are those 
in which man is the most active. In Minnesota we 
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may justly claim that both essentials are found in 
full measure. Our bountiful soil ensures the first, 
and our bracing atmosphere the second. More¬ 
over,, thanks to the beneficent wisdom of That 
generous legislation which finds no parallel in the 
history of human enactments, every man is here 
given a farm upon the simple condition, as before 
stated, of laboring five years in his own serv- 

lG6m 

The world’s plaudits have too long been for 
men and nations whose power was evinced in 
devastation. The law of might partitioned the 
spoil among the conquerors, but I again repeat 
that it is the glory of America that she acquires 
territory by purchase, and distributes it among 
the landless of all nations. In Minnesota is found 
the fairest domain upon which the blessings of 
this new dispensation receive practical exempli¬ 
fication. A cordial welcome is extended to all to 
come and partake of the national bounty, and 
when, with all the advantages with which lavish 
nature has endowed our State, it is considered that 
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here also may be possessed the perfect health 
requisite for their highest enjoyment, it is not too 
much to claim that Minnesota presents unequalled 
inducements to those in search of new homes. 

To the immigrant from monarchic govern¬ 
ments, the benefits of a republic offer many in¬ 
ducements. Its protection *is extended alike to all 
classes of. citizens, its rights, immunities and priv¬ 
ileges enjoyed by all. There are in the Eastern 
States a class of small capitalists, chiefly widows 
and unmarried ladies, living upon the income of 
a small legacy, or of the earnings of former years, ' 
who manage to subsist comfortably yhen prices 
are low, but who, in thfi present times, must find 
it difficult to make their means meet their ex¬ 
penses. Such will find the actual cost of living in 
Minnesota about one-third less than in the East¬ 
ern States, whilst the more simple habits of a new 
country and less expensive modes of dress and 
equipage, will enable them to maintain a corre¬ 
sponding social position at a still further reduc¬ 
tion. 


AGRARIAN DISCONTENTS 


The United States was going through its 
growing pains in the years after the Civil War. 
There was great industrial expansion and an 
enormous amount of railroad building. More 
and more, prairies and plains were being opened 
up to staple crops and American wheat and 
meat products were pouring into the European 
markets. Still, Americans—both government 
officials and businessmen—were really unfamil¬ 
iar with proper economic and fiscal policies. 
There had been a sharp inflation at the end of 
the war and in the immediate postwar years (as 
David Wells had shown); and then an equally 
sharp deflation. There had been a good deal of 
unwise and speculative railroad building. There 
had not been enough attention paid to the rais¬ 
ing of the workers’ living standards or to the 
requirements of an unfavorable balance of pay¬ 
ments. " * 

During the earlier flush times, American 
farmers had expanded their holdings and in¬ 
curred debts. As prices dropped, they were be¬ 
ing confronted by heavy fixed charges and by 
the exactions of railroad monopolists. The in¬ 
adequacies of the banking facilities of the 


country—notably as they applied to agricul¬ 
tural credits—prompted American farmers to 
turn their attention to schemes for currency 
and banking reform: a perennial theme in grow¬ 
ing America. An inequitable railroad-rate struc¬ 
ture forced them to consider programs for 
bringing railroads (and warehouses, too) under 
public control. 

These movements for government interven¬ 
tion on the part of Middle Western farmers 
earned, in turn, the vitriolic condemnation of 
E. L. Godkin (1831-1902), the English-born 
editor of the New York weekly The Nation. 
Godkin had no especial fondness for the rail¬ 
roads—he remarked that the Central Pacific 
spent “twelve months in every year in swin¬ 
dling the Government or devising means to do 
s0 ”—but he considered government interfer¬ 
ence in the economic life the worst of all politi¬ 
cal evils. During the sixties and seventies, his 
editorial columns were filled with lectures 
addressed to the farmers—on banking and cur¬ 
rency heresies. One of these editorials is here 
reprinted from The Nation of July 29, 1875. 

When the Midwestern states, under the 
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stimulus of a farmer organization turned the 
Patrons of I Uisluiulrv Imt called The Grange 
and pushed into action by independent farmer 
parties, began to pass so-called Changer laws 
having to do with railroad and warehouse 
regulation, Godkin was equally caustic. His 
editorial of January i«. i8-t, here reprinted, 
takes the agrarians to task: they have only suc¬ 
ceeded in injuring the credit of the United 
• States. 

Bv this time, these laws of Illinois, Wiscon¬ 
sin, and of has were before the Supreme Court, 
and m Mttnn r. Illinois I'.S. 11$) the ma¬ 
jority opinion of the Court upheld the consti¬ 
tutionality of the Changer laws. The decision 
was handed down in tH-A, with Chief Justice 
Waife writing the majority opinion and justice 
Field a dissenting one. 


The Court upheld the right of rhe commu¬ 
nity to make conditions for the use of property 
w ithin its bounds. The Fourteenth Amendment, 
the majority opinion declared, did not make 
legislation regulating the use of property a de¬ 
privation 1 of property under the “due process” 
clause. Justice Field’s dissent, on rhe other 
hand, declared that a business activity was af¬ 
fected with a public interest only uhen it had 
been given some special privilege by law. Other¬ 
wise, the rights of property, under the "due 
process” clause were in the same rank as those 
of the individual eitt/en. In another ten years, 
however, the Supreme Court was to accept 
Field's views and extend the term “prison” in 
the Fourteenth Amendment to include eotjMt- 
rations. 


Editorials from The Nation 

HV F. I„ (iODKIN 


t. Tin: Di much sin Kiiuiom'.h 

The uuun now pending in Ohio k perhaps 
the most mten-iimg one which has occurred since 
the scar, nor only bet arise the currency and the 
public debt form the main issues m it, but liecause 
the position of tt«r Democrats has been taken up 
after the currency mu-stum has been verv fully 
discussed, and after the absurdity of the inflation 
tst theory of our financial troubles has been 
demonstrated bv actual experience. We now 
bitoti’, as itnnr of us did not know before 1X74, 
that abundance of money and l«m rates of interest 
are not all that is needed to revise trade and in¬ 
dustry , While the Western and Southern philoso¬ 
phers wete clamoring, two years ago, for a re¬ 
distribution of the national hank circulation, on 
the ground that it was monopolized hy the Fast, 
and that then legion did not rrcrive its full share 
of ir, it was easy enough for those who knew any¬ 
thing about the laws ot currency to tell them that 
it did not make anv difference how Congress dis¬ 
tributed the current v, thar it would only stay 
where it was needed -that is, where there was 
most buying and selling to he done. But they 
would not brbrvr it any more than a Sioux would 
hrhrve an a.fioiiomer if he told him he could 
meas.iir the di.tanee to the moon, | hev have 

now* had ncfiinl pr*x«f of it in the fact that the 

# 


West ami South have nor applied for rheit share 
of the currency, having m fact no use b<r it, It a 
Western hanker tvere supplied with cvei so itiiteh 
currency to day, he would cam it to New York 
to lend, and in New York he t an get so little in¬ 
terest for it as not to make lending worth the 
trouble. And vet, in the fair of all tins rspenrtue, 
the Western Democrats contnuie their 1 latino for 
plenty of irredeemable paper m.wv, and Mr-.ts, 
Allen ami IVndlrnm go about in Ohio making 

K eehes in favor of u winch, to mam* people it 
Fast, sound like the ravines of dftmkrmww. 
t Now-, why is it that the evpriirm e and di.ein 
sion of the last finer year. have not ptodnerd 
enough effect to puieur smh an agst wiott as we 
see going on in < lino flow j>. u that the Demo¬ 
crats^ after having hern otigindly "hud money 
men," have now so girai a fondues - tor tuedeein- 
ahle paper uiouev, and do not p.n the lea-a 40m 
bon to your citations either of Yon-to rti <*r fot> 
eign experience of pajier immn ■> U in c, there 
no use in arguing with euhet oj thrsr gentlemen 1 
Why does anv attempt to argue with them end 
in simplv bandying contra dot ion.' Mir fait o 
that the Democratic pam, though a has the rrpu 
ration of having hern 4 "hard moiies" patty, w ,0 
always almost 4*, unn h nt favor of (i* .moment 
money as of "hard moww h 4 ;Tlrd paper- 
money in the earlier seats of its rxivnmee rather 
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because the banks issued it than because it was 
paper, Jefferson thundered against the u serip n of 
the United States Bank, but he was not opposed to 
the issue of Government scrip. In fact, the present 
system of Government issues may be found set 
out with the utmost distinctness in "his correspond¬ 
ence, particularly in the year 1H13. Nearly all his 
denunciations of the banks and their “rag-money” 
are interspersed with suggestions for an issue of 
Government paper, “based on” a “specific tax.” 
He proposed the payment of the expenses of the 
war with England by such an issue, or, in other 
words, proposed the very scheme which Mr, 
Chase produced forty-seven years later—barring 
the legal-tender clause—for paying the expenses 
of putting down the rebellion. Writing to Mr, 
Eppes, June 4, tHtf, Jefferson shows how the 
thing is to be done. “Every one knows,” he says, 
“that although nor literally, it is nearly true, that 
every paper dollar emitted banishes a silver one 
from circulation, A nation, therefore, making its 
purchases and payments with hills fitted for cir¬ 
culation thrusts an equal amount of coin out of 
circulation. This is equivalent to borrowing that 
sum, atid yet the lender, receiving payment in a 
medium as effectual as coin for his purchases and 
payments, has no claim to interest. And so the 
nation may continue to issue its hills ayfar as^its 
wants require and the limits of the circulation 
wilt admit. I hose limits are understood to extend 
with us at present to f 100,000,000 -a greater sum 
than would be necessary for any war.” One has 
untv to put this idea infer the hands of “the debtor 
class,” headed by demagogues like Morton and 
Logan ami Allen and Pendleton, to have the Ohio 
system of finance very speedily evolved from it. 
Nor did Jcffmon\ plan die out of the memory 
of tits disciples, In m the vety midst of the 

distress arising out of the bursting of the batik 
bubble, amt when all trite Democrats scree clam¬ 
orous for “hard money” and against “ragunonev, 
Mr, Silas Wright, the leading parry chief, who 
toned and denounced bank paper as much as Jack- 
son himself, introduced in the benafe, and earned 
against the opposition of the Whigs, who advo* 
cared a plain, honest loan, the issue of $ to,mm,non 
of Eteasury notes* as a medium in which Govern- 
ttscfti dues' could be paid, in the absence of re¬ 
deemable bank notes, and he did this under the 
treommrndafion of the President, Mr. Van Ilmen, 
$n his message. If was perhaps the best thing to 
hr done in the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
but it showed that Democratic hostility to pattern 
1 mi nicy was bv no means absolute*, that it could he 
easily rectuwded to paper issued ftom the right 
quarter' in short, to “the people's paper” as dbu 
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tinguished from the paper of “monopolists” and 
“speculators.” 

The idea which is at the bottom of the whole 
agitation in favor of unlimited issues of green¬ 
backs is as old as the French Revolution, and has 
come steadily down, in one shape or another, 
along with the “principle of equality” and the 
“rights of men.” It is now embodied in the po¬ 
litical gospel of the Continental Socialists, under 
the name of “gratuity of credit.” The Continental 
Socialists have, however, pushed the doctrine fur¬ 
ther than their American imitators, and made it 
more efficient, because they have not only pro¬ 
vided for the issue of irredeemable paper by the 
(Juvernment, but provide the means by which the 
“poor man” can get hold of it. Anybody who 
reads the speeches of Allen or Pendleton or 
Kelley cm the wonderful effects of plenty of 
paper-money in “quickening the wheels of in¬ 
dustry,” will observe that they never describe 
the mode in which the paper is to reach the wheels. 
They tell you of the blessing it would prove to 
the farmer and mechanic, but they refrain from 
mentioning how the farmer or mechanic is to get 
it into lus* possession. They do nor propose that 
the Government should give it away. Even the 
illustrious Kelley denies his benignant currency 
to all who cannot provide themselves with 3.65 
bonds. But how is the hardy fanner or the in¬ 
dustrious mechanic, who is short of money, to 
procure bonds, in order to exchange them for 
currency when business is active, and draw them 
out again when business is dull, etc., etc,? This 
human able gap in the system the French and 
( humans have filled up by declaring that when the 
{lovernmem makes ns issues of paper, it shall 
lent! them to all well behaved citizens, through 
hanks established for the purpose all over the 
country* and not on security either—for the 
present hankers lend on security, and what is 
lending on security hut monopoly? The object 
of Government issues is, and dearly ought to be, 
the supply of money to persons who have no 
security to offer—or, in other words, to the class 
which needs money most—'and this the European 
plan attains. Some such idea, though in a very 
vague shape* undoubtedly lies at the bottom # of 
the Kelley and Allen discourses. The training 
they have unconsciously received in an acute 
business community doubtless prevents them from 
proposing openly that “the peoples money 
shotild he lent gratis to all comers, because this 
would make Americans laugh; hut the notion that 
the Government ought lit some manner to see 
that everybody lias as much money as he needs in 
his business ^nevertheless, running through their 
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mitnR and funmtwx, or would furnish, the prem¬ 
ise the suppression iif w Inch nukes much ot their 
talk went mi irrational. Kelley lus nude a Lime At¬ 
tempt to Hirer the ddlkulty utrh hK plan, 
iiiiil WVmlell PhtUip* with !ns plan u i lending tin 
mortgage on real estate *tt four per cent* hut 
neither ***! 5 them nukes any provision, &\ we have 
already remarked, tor rlw'pnor f elk ms who luve 
neither Inmils nor real mure, 

A tint fir r flung to Sir taken into account in fry¬ 
ing ft* explain the muds growth ot the iidtarumkr 
element ttt the iKmimritr pat tv is, that it Iws 
always hem mx j party ' its doctrines luve 

never* either m thmr eonvrptnm nr m their *t§u 
plication, hern mtlwmeed much In either home 
nr tnfoim rxpctieme. t hat the iiifimmiM ele - 
mcni ttu been su uM% gaming ground in its ranks 
fur some vc,tt% there k mm no denvmg. If lias 
ltrim kept down nit the t astern seaboard lyv the 
predominance ot the unnmrnnl «utric*r, hut in 
the Wes? it %omes i water even month tn raking 
enure pvovvmm u| hue parts, and laughs at the 
sms ui who It tlir t astern 14 gut*# ft mg tiiunei.il 
h$ 4 **i v 0 if * hr ni I he vt ,iv m w huh the i an 
i tnmu fm** , he' m.fame, ippomIn■% the tjtsev 
tens, n I u n mr * 4 <»v thin thr wav in which 
tltr fiNdJ 4r f Hin, A* ?t Car Hem ni fomitalist 

iltii * win* the jtufU dm and uhe Democratic 

jiufih* iuv luu- dwav* d,Mina m ilcilmg ssidi mu 
pHunn pohm d m 'he RA * mm tin mv ti 

hr m usd wt-md, whde the ffhfdi ignite, f hr re - 

jmff the Hmmm t ^rnnrmr and tin history 
ofrW I mm it jsmmcu and odnet muni mail'd* of 

past n? f. h% dm wm the ftrumuan Dunged fSir 
eonsooitmu *4 th.r* uni *nlim Huies* In nulung 
all thr m|I?uu dnrmh pr^myMr n* flir |irnplt% 

gnmg u «hr demur mdgr i I Sine is iimfnfiff in 

ihr mmh «*? she hnmm *^r «i nn man's r% ■ 
pmrmr *4 mutun tuteir, H* *ua;f ^ ! mil in aieti 

ihinges 4tn M.nir rh^n n* in .m*, fault m utr 

dirjuablr uternbu Iw, but thru die UrtimiSUtii 1 
pihmua did nm mm U*t uu\ the Inman 

tirntir hr amird he bumf due dmittelt frtfrr 
ftr#^ 11 # f\% if |u«<n«)ii4 *A a-nu # Jr jn jrs-'gnrs 
}lni| r er.ei l # a it ,y M\ tellM ftl'U flUtuk'd 111 

fltr uinld fUr fUf-uedmifs flemu nun wa-* et- 
jufdr *4 tl irfra^d fmm fhr *4 iragr and 

tfidmmu and !t.r^ pn uhcn mrdr tit enpfc^JMii 
w Sin tutin hr ImuhJ 4^r|*H in dir i/jurfs 

id nuns an Imrrrmt I fir wi%m 

till rs id fltrm itr undM.derdh M hr urn III this 
Dnamfii' eliUiMr K*i paprr-u»«irv. U ft,if Mr. 
\lfrn anil fm , arrdrfhng *n irvuifi im 

frlS Wh n di n ur fusr firm smdrd !*v iduntehiiul 
frail m» * dm lirhrl die urn wu fir **ntv 
mriirs. m $4 tint 4 e.meaaimu wftmlt had 


Insr It <»ughr m cry to recover k; tiur that 
deceive oarselves; * dur by deep dunking 
should discover that paper in*mev was the tr^ 

foundation of lueiiral tuppiutss, just as Karl Mar x 
would tell ns that long familiarity with the prael 
dee of giving security for loaiii and of paving 

them hack at a fixed had blinded us to tl^ 
national advantages of buns without wenriryx t\ in 

C ayatde at any dare; and that in this system t%f 
Atikiitg redeer ion would show a AtghtuiittidiHl 
man that the world would find a key m the terrh 
hie problem of poverty If you ate experience %n 
these philosophers* litre trIS you that experience 
ti of no value* heeatise their system was not criewi 
under the proper conditions, ft tus ro hr pot kitn 
operadon in a Deinotuane atumspltere and atttij 
Deniuerafic iiwditidons, md then it will work, 
If it does not work* it is ruber hrcaitw son do riot 
go far enough, or became some uuhgnant person 
behaves ludh , llietr papa would tie good money 1 
if selfish men did not re ft or « or undervalue it* 
ftot as their constirmnun wouid he good comtitu* 
lions if everv man did he* dun , \ nn i uniof corner 
them in distaosion, No *i fmtm polun un or ftiuit* 
cirr was ever cornered, ha aose lie alwais talcs tu 
hiitisrlf rnrnoy as projde *lo m d§rants, and pctelww 
cm some divtatir and srninv Inngtif w It dr von arc 
preparing votir vsuds n* 1 mul hmt 

i, fur V vtixtiits \\n tin Svxmvwt iontt 

Hlthitt the list lew wrrks die newsjaprrs fnve 
been full *4 dcspafCuw and pimlntnnis from %% is- 

cousin to flic rlfecf i\n% fir presriit romit of flit 
icgislimte ot tint Sf in* will frpei! oi ^ihuanttalSy 
modify tlir PoOer Kailisad f mtc Hr fwr mtk 
selves am good tnaai fu f»rbe ip rial dtar atlftti 
panonv are well mounded, mm?u*St u mr under 
wand flut a bun nuolrd in \\ c.MUtsm fur §i«t#lsr 
iinjiroicmatf, Isas ban trhrrd In l nglrdi i ipi- 
filisls Sitlrlv Ins 4 ’Or ul fhr rsrHiVr ut fix PoOer 
law, and dtn dr unl\ ft agr of riSr*#«ig r 
Iter itt an arm iron o? il$o Uw If erois *u hr grn 
rraliv hrhsnnl ti«c fhc it the. pimrdif cnew 
lire n sttm l « 4 l fhr t‘n\U ttr rt ? od 4 r w| t s J hr iwer* 
that tile Mjertlm w til he -merd ret fuppv, 
and inotnn wla flow fr/h, c. ot *44 lto;« dtr 
jdrffionc lotfns of Eo.oAoi, Jkr.ooy nrd Nrw 
\**rl ntfo tiir Norliwm *o t n c* tree a! »f 
inothJh anon of dr fhe?^ i | rt rvrr. Mite 

itifjsr hr r*osnl m In a dor pr^-f *4 mono 
ittg wisdom, and o.si to i Km n 4 ! vii wcir^ 
flnt wr liiir nr a roytr .rd a |o a>-r m fhr 
wnsunatfr of dos tio*oroo> *4 laydarm! 

lilt wr rvj.ra and dro and 4 girr d»‘d t^ofr 
item this, and rvm #4ty ra/*o- na 1 ompr #f 
Amersea* w!io is mnnrsrd nt tar sin 1 or tonid# 
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of any Western railroad, will .recognize the justice 
of the demand. What is needed now, in the in¬ 
terest of every one who either has property or 
the hope of acquiring property, is an authoritative 
exposition by the highest amf final tribunal of the 
country of the rights of people who invest their 
earnings in the securities of railroads, on cite faith 
of charters granted them by States or the United 
States, I he withdrawal of the suits now pending 
tn the Supreme Court at Washington, m con¬ 
sideration of the repeal or modification of die 
Potter Law* would really leave the matter exactly 
where ir now k—would! give the bond and share 
holders mo more guarantees than they have now, 
would abridge no right now alleged' to exist on 
the part of the State, and would leave the whole 
matter to be reopened as soon as the next era of 
railroad speculation and extravagant town bond¬ 
ing should give the farmers reason to believe that 
they were not making money fast enough, 

Let no one suppose for a moment that this k a 
forced statement of the motives which have 
guided the < * rangers tn t licit* assault upon railroad 
propcrn, Litre maintain, indeed, that they have 
a legal theory of the relation of corporations and 
the sfaryaf tfir bottom of their demands, but this is 
a sheer Mirk at ion, 1 heir theory now is that raiL 
roads ate public highways, and therefore the tolls 
taken tut them ttitw tie such as the public deems 
reasonable, It is not more than half a dozen years, 
however, since thmughom the West there was a 
great farmers 4 movement directed to the sole end 
of getting the conns to declare the direct opposite 
of this that a railroad was a purely private enter¬ 
prise, and had no public ehitactci whatever, The 
explanation of fins meomeuruev is simple enough, 
it is that m rite first instant tlir farmers wanted 
flic courts to declare that bonds, issued by them 
wives «i their corporate capacitv of towns and 
counties in aid of railroads, were illegal, and on 
that account Htrv need not pav the interest, to 
do lilts it was tmrvacv that the roads should be 
drtaded to br private companies, in aid of winch 
nf course public taxation or loans were unlawful, 
Now, however, wit# ftir Manger*. want is 0* 
malm ihr roads cirty cron at mh h plies as will 
make fanning mtottietamr when it dors not pay 
ret farm, and ftiei-efoie dun have gone info rotor 
tn pro* we dm%w»m to ittr rllrwi that tailnuds are 
pubbe hwhw at s lies b not a nine tn hnieal 
menu ewetH V w hn h if is lot law vers to explain 
and tiLsijnrr. ft is m onbn a gin mg amt insolent 
asset!mu on the iff?? of the i u angers that they do 
fint rnrr w ft 4f ifir Ian is, or w luf fti-aur is, bnf 
that thru propose to frame, w hr item they either 
wish to stop pa) mrnfs of fSirn own debts to rail 
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roads, or wring some money out of the railroads, 
some legal theory to fir the occasion. 

We maintain* as we have maintained all along, 
that the principle of the Potter Law (which is, of 
course* in no way abrogated by change or repeal 
of pai tieular measures devised to give expression 
to ir) is either confiscation, or, if another phrase 
he more agreeable, the change of railroads from 
pieces of private property, owned and managed 
foi the benefit of those who have invested their 
money in them, into eleemosynary or charitable 
corporations, managed not for the profit of the 
owners, but for the benefir of a particular class 
of applicants for outdoor relief—the farmers* and, 
nioie than this, .such farmers only as happen to 
live along the line. 'There is no reason, either, why 
this new principle should he applied only to raib 
roads. If true of them, it is equally true of all cor¬ 
porations incorporated by private capital for ends 
of anyrlung like a public character—such as news¬ 
papers, hotels, telegraph companies, and all fac¬ 
tories for the manufacture of necessary articles, 
pat denial ly those tiedieated by law to public uses 
by protection against foreign competition. That 
tins is i he principle which the Grangers wish to 
have embedded in the structure of rhe law of the 
country, we deduce from several considerations: 
time, from the inevitable nature of the legal argu¬ 
ments used; second, from the inevitable* analogy 
tier ween the property attacked and those other 
kinds we have just enumerated; third, from the 
temper and general tone of the arguments by 
which the ({rangers support their claim; and, 
fourrh, by the only example of what they demand 
ami are satisfied with in the way of judicial sup- 
pon the opinion of the Supreme Court of Wis¬ 
consin on the constitutionality of the Potter Law 
- an opinion vast Ignore important and danger¬ 
ous than the law itself, since the law might be 
considered the effect of a mere gust of passion, 
while the opinion was put forth as a calm and dis¬ 
passionate statement of legal duties ami liabilities. 
i Willi regard to the use of the word ‘Confisca¬ 
tion/* which uunv people seem to think so un¬ 
necessarily harsh amf unjust, we must say that the 
common notion that people who make an attack 
wt other pimple’s property begin their movement 
by my tog M < »o to, let m rob, and plunder, and 
destroy/ 1 k incorrect. Almost all schemes of 
spoliation in modem times make a pretence to 
morality of some kind, as we may see now in the 
South, where property is raxed into the pockets of 
turn tike Cm, Kellogg, and Mows in order that 
Mftr negro may he pformed/* or in the Paris 
CMtffttftmty where a great deal of the most valu¬ 
able property was destroyed, and all private own- 
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ers threatened with confiscation, and. general an¬ 
archy introduced, in order to bring in an era of 
liberty, fraternity, and equality. So, too, the re¬ 
pudiation of the five-twenty bonds is demanded 
by large bodies of people on the ground that 
speculators have made too much money out of 
their issue, or because justice requires that we 
should abide by the “letter of the law.” .There¬ 
fore, in saying that the decision of the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court is a decision in favor of confisca¬ 
tion, we do not mean that Chief-Justice Ryan and 
his associates are in the habit, when not holding 
court, of robbing on the highway, or even mean 
. to encourage robbery, but to call the attention of 
investors and property-owners to the fact that 
the highest court of that State has solemnly de¬ 
cided, on the demand of the State Attorney- 
General, that the right to confiscate for the bene¬ 
fit of a class is part of the fundamental law of the 
country. A railroad charter, they say, is certainly 
a contract, but the State of Wisconsin has re¬ 
served the right to alter it at pleasure, and of the 
expediency and justice of the alteration they are 
sole judges. Railroads may, it is true, issue bonds 
guaranteed by all their property and vested rights, 
but the purchasers of these bonds take them at 
their peril, and subject to the right of the legisla¬ 
ture to deprive them of all their value. To say 
that the legislature would be incapable of such 
folly is no answer; because, if we may judge by 
experience, there is no folly of which legislatures 
are incapable. 

In saying that such legislation as the Potter Law 
converts a private company into a charitable so¬ 
ciety for the benefit of a particular class, we are 
really understating the case. A charity is as a 
general thing supported by funds raised by taxa¬ 
tion, and thus contributed by the whole com¬ 
munity, or it is supported by private funds volun¬ 
tarily given by the founder or the associates. But 
railroads, if their earnings are to be determined 
by the legislature, are made into involuntary char¬ 
ities. They become charities which are supported 
by forced contributions levied upon the owners 
of the stock and bonds. A railroad becomes a sort 
of God’s highway, on which everybody has a nat¬ 
ural as well as constitutional right to travel and 
to transport goods, at the expense of the kind- 
hearted people who built it. This is charity with 
a vengeance. It is, indeed, exactly the way in 
which an invading army uses railroads in time 
of war. 

Such being the legal foundation on which the 
movement rests, what is the temper in which it is 
advocated? Is their demand a calm and manly ap¬ 
peal to the public for the redress of proved griev¬ 


ances, or is it a petulant, noisy, and confused 
clamor for no one knows exactly what? We have 
before us a number of the Journal of Sochi Set* 
etice, published six months ago, containing what 
purports to be a temperate statement of the farm¬ 
er’s grievances by Mr. Willard C, Flagg, presi¬ 
dent of the Illinois State Farmers’ Association, 
We have looked through it in vain for any dis¬ 
cussion of the cost of transportation—a question 
which of course is the hinge on which any reform 
must turn; but what we do foul, tut the first page, 
is a sort of historical parallel between the post- 
mediaeval peasantry of France and the agricul¬ 
tural capitalists of the grain producing States of 
the Northwest: 

“One sees,” says Mr, Flagg, minting La BruvtVe* 
“certain wild animals, both male and female, bar¬ 
tered about the country, livid, amt roasted by the 
sun, bent over the soil, which they scratch and dig 
up with invincible persistence; and when they 
stand upright they display a human face, for in 
truth they are men and women. At night they 
retire to their dens, where they feed on black 
bread, water, and roots. They spare other people 
the trouble of digging and sowing and reaping, 
they deserve not to be deprived of the bread dirv 
have produced.” “So,” continues Mr. Flagg, "aL 
lowing for differences in civilization, if has been 
in all ages. The robber baton, the medieval mer¬ 
chant, the despotic tax-gatherer, reappear in mer¬ 
chant princes, ’protected* manufacturers, ’na¬ 
tional’ bankers, and railway ’magnates.*” 

And this is what is considered a temperate and 
scientific way of approaching the subject, Form 
mg to the proceedings of the Illinois State Farm¬ 
ers’ Association itself, held sis months before this 
(a report which persons are reminded in the intro¬ 
ductory remarks is an document” h 

we find in turning over cite first few among 
other educational material, a resolution intro¬ 
duced for the reconstruction of the courts on 
“principles of common sense”- - the only principle 
mentioned being that people ought to argue their 
own caws as far as possible without 4id from law - 
yers or any resort to appeals, second, a resolution 
to the effect that property ’Should bring a reason¬ 
able per cent, of profit,” ami that ’’the"owner has 
the right to fix such reasonable per cent/’; third, 
a resolution that the existing doctrine of “vested 
rights” of railroads “belongs to a past ag*%” ami 
“has no legitimate place in the jurisprudence of a 
free people”; besides any number of demmt ia ■ 
tions of specie payments/and among these a long 
paper by Mr, IT IT P*y f of New" York, in the 
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course of which he refers to Mr. John Sherman, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, as one 
<)f * mg of “banditti,” and declares that u the first 
act signed by Ulysses S. Grant swept a thousand 
millions into the pocket of the specie-basis usurers, 
and added just so much to the shoulders of the 
toilingjnmple, and laid the foundation for national 
decay.” In short, we find in these temperate socio¬ 
logical and educational tracts the same sort of vio¬ 
lent and irrational language with which the public 
is more familiar in such reports as that of Mr. 
Osborn, the Wisconsin CCommissioner, who talks 
of the owners and managers of railroad securities 
as “these buccaneers of the nineteenth century.” 

We feel it to be our duty to warn all investors 
that they will be very foolish to trust any of their 
money to legislatures which pass such laws as die 
Potter Act, to judges who decide such laws consti¬ 
tutional, or to communities which produce such 
contributions to social science and popular educa¬ 
tion as those from which we have quoted, without 
the guarantee which an authoritative decision of 
the United States Supreme Court alone can give. 


We want to know, and to know, finally when‘we 
buy one, what a railroad bond or share of stock, 
actually is. Is it, as we arc accustomed to consider, 
property, just as much as houses and furniture, 
or is it, as Chief-Justice Ryan assures us, a con¬ 
tract between two persons having a value to be 
determined at the pleasure of a third, to be in¬ 
creased or enhanced as the changing majority of 
an agricultural legislature happens to view with 
favor or dislike the railroad system of the coun¬ 
try? It is one of the marks of a civilized, as dis¬ 
tinguished from a barbarous state of society, that 
in the former what we call property is protected 
equally, whether it consists of lands and houses, 
or of mere evidences of value—paper credits, or 
bonded debt. If in the era of progress to which the 
farmers 1 movement proposes to introduce us, we 
are going hack to a condition of society in which 
the only sort of property which we can call our 
own is that which we can make our own by physi¬ 
cal possession, it is certainly important to every 
one ro know it, and the only body which can 
really tell us is the Supreme Court at Washington, 


Munn v. Illinois 

OPINION OF IIIF. SUPREME COURT 


Mtu Ciui r Jos not; Waiu: delivered the opinion 
of the court, 

The question to be determined in this case is 
whether die general assembly of Illinois can, tin* 
der dir limitations upon the legislative power of 
the Suites imposed by the Constitution of die 
I bitted Suites, fk by law the maximum of charges 
for the storage of grain in warehouses at Chicago 
and other places in die State having not less than 
fine hundred thousand inhabitants, "in which 
grain is stored in bulk, and in vs filch the grain of 
different owners is mixed together, or in which 
gram is stored ttt such a manner that the* identity 
of different lots or parcels cannot be accurately 
preserved,” 

It is claimed that sttrft a law k repugnant 

t. To that part of sect, W, arts t, of the Conxti* 
ftiftotf of' the United Stairs which confers upon 
Congrew the power ”?o regulate commerce with 
fotcigii nations ami among the several States;” 

Id dial pare of sett, o of the same article 
which provides dur "no preference shall be given 
by mw regulation of commerce or revenue to the 
ports of nor Stair over those of another;” and 

0 to that part of amendment 14 which ordains 
that no State shall “deprive any person of life* 
liberty, or property* without due process of law, 


nor deny to any person within irs jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” 

We will consider the lasr of rhese objections 

first. 

Every statute is presumed ro be constitutional. 
The courts ought not to declare one to be imeon- 
stitutional, unless it is dearly so. If there is doubt, 
die expressed will of the legislature should be 

sustained. 

The Uomdtutbn contains no definition of the 
word “deprive,” as used in the Fourteenth 
Amendment, To determine its signification, there¬ 
fore, it is necessary to ascertain the effect which 
usage has given it, when employed in the same or 
a like connection, 

While this provision of die amendment is new 
in die Constitution of the United States, as a 
limitation upon the powers of the States, it is old as 
a principle of civilized government It is found in 
Magna Charta, and, in substance if not in form, in 
nearly or quite all the constitutions that have been 
frrnn rime ro time adopted by the several States 
of the Union, By the Fifth Amendment, it was 
introduced into the Constitution of the United 
States as a limitation upon the powers of the na¬ 
tional government, and by the Fourteenth, as a 
guaranty against any encroachment upon an ac- 
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knowledged right of citizenship by the legisla¬ 
tures of the States. 

When the people of the United Colonies sepa¬ 
rated from Great Britain, they changed the form, 
but not the substance, of their government. They 
"retained for the purposes of government all the 
powers of the British Parliament, and through 
their State constitutions, or other forms of social 
compact, undertook to give practical effect to 
such as they deemed necessary for the common 
good and the security of life and property. All 
the powers which they retained they committed 
to their respective States, unless in express terms 
or by implication reserved to themselves. Subse¬ 
quently, when it was found necessary to establish 
a national government for national purposes, a 
part of the powers of the States and of the people 
of the States was granted to the United States and 
the people of the United States. This grant oper¬ 
ated as a further limitation upon the powers of 
the States, so that now the governments of the 
States possess all the powers of the Parliament of 
England, except such as have been delegated to the 
United States or reserved by the people. The res¬ 
ervations by the people are shown in the prohibi¬ 
tions of the constitutions. 

When one becomes a member of society, he 
necessarily parts with some rights or privileges 
which, as an individual not affected by his rela¬ 
tions to others, he might retain. “A body politic,” 
as aptly defined in the preamble of the Constitu¬ 
tion of Massachusetts, “is a social compact by 
which the whole people covenants with each citi¬ 
zen, and each citizen with the whole people, that 
all shall be governed by certain laws for the com¬ 
mon good.” This does not confer power upon 
the whole people to control rights which are 
purely and exclusively private, Thorpe v. R. & B. 
Railroad Co., ij Vt. 143; but it does authorize 
the establishment of laws requiring each citizen 
to so conduct himself, and so use his own prop¬ 
erty, as not unnecessarily to injure another. This 
is the very essence of government and has found 
expression in the maxim sic utere tuo ut alknum 
non Icedas. From this source come the police pow¬ 
ers, which, as was said by Mr. Chief Justice Taney 
in the License Cases, 5 How. 583, “are nothing 
more or less than the powers of government inher¬ 
ent in every sovereignty, . 1 . that is to say, . . . 
the power to govern men and things.” Under 
these powers the government regulates the con¬ 
duct of its citizens one towards another, and the 
manner in which each shall use his own property, 
when such regulation becomes necessary for the 
public good. In their exercise it has been custom¬ 
ary in England from time immemorial, and in 


this country from its first colonization, to regulate 
ferries, common carriers, haekmen, bakers, mil¬ 
lers, wharfingers, innkeepers, &e,, and in so do¬ 
ing to fix a maximum of charge to be made for 
services rendered, accommodations furnished, 
and articles sold. To this day, statutes are to be 
found in many of the States upon some or all these 
subjects; and Ve think it has never vet been suc¬ 
cessfully contended that such legislation came 
within # any of the constitutional inhibitions 
against interference with private property. With 
the Fifth* Amendment in force, Congress, in i8iu* 
conferred power upon the city of Washington 
“to regulate . . . the rates of wharfage at private 
wharves, , , , the sweeping of chimneys* and to 
fix the rates of fees therefor* , , . and the weight 
and quality of bread,** 1 Star. ^87, sect. 7; and, in 
1848, “to make all necessary regulations respect¬ 
ing hackney carriages and the rates of fare of the 
same, and the rates of hauling by cart men, wagon¬ 
ers, carmen, and draymen, and the rates of com¬ 
mission of auctioneers,* 1 0 id. 414* sect. 1, 

From this it is apparent that, down to the time 
of the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
it was not supposed that statutes regulating the 
use, or even the price of the use, of private prop * 
ertv necessarily deprived an owner of his prop< 
«erry without due process of law, Under some Cir¬ 
cumstances they may, bur not under all, The 
amendment does not change the law in this par¬ 
ticular: it simply prevents the States from doing 
that which will "operate as such a deprivation, 
This brings us to inquire as to the principles 
upon which this power of regulation rests* in 
order chat we may determine what is within and 
what without its operative effect, Looking, then* 
to the common law, from whence came the right 
which the Constitution protects, we find that 
when private property is “affected with a public 
interest, it ceases to be turn prnwtt only. This 
was said by Lord Chief Justice I late more than 
two huiutmJ years ago, in his treatise tie For* 
films difur/v* 1 I larg. Law Tracts, 78, and lias been 
accepted without object km as an essential ele¬ 
ment in the law of property ever since. Property 
does become clothed with a public interest when 
used in a maimer to make it of public couse - 
quence, and affect the community at large. When, 
therefore, one tie votes his property to a %m in 
which the public has an iiueresr/he, in effect, 
grants to the public an interest in that use, and 
must submit to be controlled by the public for 
the common good, to the extent of the mtrre%t 
he has thus created. lie may withdraw his grant 
by discontinuing the use; but, so long as he main¬ 
tains the use* he must submit to theVontrol, . „ , 
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^ Gammon carriers exercise a sort of public of¬ 
fice, and have duties to perform in which the 
public is interested* New Jersey Nm\ Co. w Mer - 
chants* Bmk\ 6 How, 383. Their business is, there¬ 
fore, “affected with a public interest," within 
the meaning of the doctrine which Lord Hale 
has so forcibly stated. 

But we need not go further* Enough has al¬ 
ready been said to show that, when private prop¬ 
erty is devoted to a public use, it is subject to 
public regulation* It remains only to ascertain 
whether the warehouses of these plaintiffs in 
error, and the business which is carried on there, 
come within the operation of this principle* 

For this purpose we accept as true the state¬ 
ments of fact contained in the elaborate brief of 
one of the counsel of the plaintiffs in error, ^* * 

In this connection it must also be borne in mind 
that, although in 1874 there were in Chicago four* 
teen warehouses adapted to this particular busi¬ 
ness, and owned by about thirty persons, nine 
business firms controlled them, and mar the prices 
charged ami received for storage were such "as 
have been from sear to year agreed upon and 
established by the different elevators or ware¬ 
houses in the city of Chicago, and which rates 
have been annually published in one or more 
newspapers printed in said city, in the month of 
January in each year, as the established rates for 
the year then new ensuing sueh publication*" 
Urns it is apparent that all the elevating facilities 
through which these vast productions “of seven 
or eight great States of rite West" must pass on 
the way “to four or five of the States on the sea 
shore" ‘may be a “virtual" monopoly,^ 

Coder such eireumsrances it is difficult to see 
why, if the common carrier, or the miller, or the 
ferryman, or the innkeeper, or the wharfinger, or 
the baker, or the eartman, or the hackney coach’ 
man, pursues a public employment and exercises 
“a sort of public office," these plaintiffs in error 
do not* They stand, to use again the language of 
their counsel, in the very “gateway of commerce," 
and take foil from all who pass. Their business 
most certainly “tends to a common charge, and 
h become a thing of public interest and use" 
Every bushel of grain fur its passage “pays a toll, 
which is a common charge," and* therefore, ac¬ 
cording to Lord Hale, every such warehouseman 
M onghr to be under public regulation, yi/.., that he 
, . * take but reasonable foil," Lertainly, if any 
business can be clothed “with a public interest, 
and cease to be jurk privm only, 4 this has been. 
It may not be made so by the operationy»f the 
< amstifufton of Illinois or this statute, bur it is by 
the facts* , * * 


For our purposes we must assume that, if a 
state of facts could exist that would justify such 
legislation, it actually did exist when the statute 
now under consideration was passed. For us the 
question is one of power, not of expediency. If 
no state of circumstances could exist to justify 
such a stature, then we may declare this one void, 
because in excess of the legislative power of the 
State. But if it could, we must presume it did. Of 
the propriety of legislative interference within 
the scope of legislative power, the legislature is 
the exclusive judge. 

Neither is it a matter of any moment that no 
precedent can be found for a statute precisely like 
this. It is conceded that the business is one of 
recent origin, that its growth has been rapid, and 
that it is already of great importance. And it must 
also be conceded that it is a business in which the 
whole public has a direct and positive interest. It 
presents, therefore, a ease for the application of 
a long known ami well-established principle in 
social science, and this statute simply extends the 
law so as to meet this new development of com¬ 
mercial progress. There is no attempt to compel 
these owners to gram the public an interest in 
their property, but to tied a re their obligations, 
if they use it in this particular manner. 

It matters not in this ease that these plaintiffs 
in error had built their warehouses and established 
their business before the regulations complained* 
of were adopted. What they did was from rhe 
beginning subject to the power of the body politic 
to require them to conform to such regulations 
as might he established by the proper authorities 
for the common good. They entered upon their 
business am! provided themselves with the means 
to carry it on subject to this condition. If they 
did not wish to submit themselves to such inter¬ 
ference, ihev should not have clothed the public 
with an interest in their concerns. 'The same prin¬ 
ciple applies to them that does to rhe proprietor 
of a hackney-carriage, and as to him it has never 
been supposed that he was exempt from regulat¬ 
ing statutes or ordinances because he had pur¬ 
chased bis horses and carriage and established his 
business before die statute or the ordinance was 
adopted* 

ft is insisted, however, that the owner of prop¬ 
erty is entitled to a reasonable compensation for 
its 'use, even though it be clothed with a public 
interest, anil that what is reasonable is a judicial 
ami not a legislative question. 

As has already been shown, the practice has 
hern otherwise. In countries where the common 
law prevails, it has been customary from time im¬ 
memorial for the legislature to declare what shall 
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be a reasonable compensation under such cir¬ 
cumstances^ or, perhaps more properly speaking, 
to fix a maximum beyond which any charge made 
wopld be unreasonable. Undoubtedly, in mere 
private contracts, relating to matters in which 
the public has no interest, what is reasonable 
must be ascertained judicially. But this is because 
the legislature has no control over such a contract. 
So, too, in matters which do affect the public in¬ 
terest, and as to which legislative control may be 
exercised, if there are no statutory regulations 
upon the subject, the courts must determine what 
is reasonable. The controlling fact is the power 
to regulate at all. If that exists, the right to estab¬ 
lish the maximum of charge, as one of the means 
^ regulation, is implied. In fact, the common- 
' * aw ru ^ e » which requires the charge to be rea- 
sonable, is itself a regulation as to price. Without 
it the owner could make his rates at will, and 
compel the public to yield to his terms, or forego 
the use. ... & 

We know that this is a power which may be 
abused; but that is no argument against its exist¬ 
ence. For protection against abuses by legisla¬ 
tures the people must resort to the polls, not to 
the courts. ... 

We come now to consider the effect upon this 
statute of the power of Congress to regulate com¬ 
merce. ... 

’ ^ W J? ^ properly said in the case of the 

bm e Tax^ on Railway Gross Receipts, 15 Wall. 
293, that “it is not every thing that affects com¬ 
merce that amounts to a regulation of it, within 
the meaning of the Constitution.” The ware- 
houses °f these plaintiffs in error are situated and 
their business carried on exclusively within the 
bmits of the State of Illinois. The/are used as 
instruments by those engaged in State as well as 
those engaged m inter-state commerce, but they 

n i n T neces , saril y a part of commerce itself 
than the dray or the cart by which, but for them 
grain wouH be transferred from one railroad sta¬ 
tion to another. Incidentally they may become 

SJ "conicof b„r™ 

necessarily so. Their regulation is a thing of 
domestic concern, and, certainly, until Contes 
acts m reference to their inter-state relations® the 
State may exercise all the powers of government 

SI^TY h0U|!h in ” ***« 

rectfy operate upon commerce outside its im¬ 
mediate jurisdiction. We do not say that a case 
may not arise in which it will be found th-ir 

Ss^ncroached ^ ° f f egukt | n & its (>wn ^fFair/ 
has encroached upon the exclusive domain of 

Congress m respect to inter-state commerce but 
do th „, „p„ n , he f, OT „ 


sented to us in this record, that has not been 

done. ... 

Mr. Justice Fut.d and Mr. Justice Strong Dis¬ 
sented 


Mr. Jlsik.e I'ikui. I am compelled ro dissent 
from the decision of the court in this case, and 

E 01 ", , e _r5 a!ion ? U P;>» "hich that decision is 
founded. The principle upon which the opinion 
of the majority proceeds is, in my judgment, sub- 
versive of the rights of private propem-, hereto¬ 
fore believed to be protected by constitutional 
guaranties against legislative interference, and is 
m conflict Wlth fhC authwirks m irs sup. 

The defendants had constructed their ware¬ 
house and elevator in iH6a wirh their own means, 
upon ground leased by them for that purpose, 
and from that time until the filing of die informa¬ 
tion against them had transacted the business of 
receiving and storing grain for hire. The rates of 
storage charged by them were annually estab¬ 
lished by arrangement with the owners of differ- 

,„T r r I” <:hu ' ug “’ imd wt ' n * published in 
the month of January, In 1X70 the State of Illinois 
atiopred a new consriuirion, and hv it “all ele¬ 
vators or storehouses w here grain or other prop - 
errv is stored for a compensation, whether the 
property stored be kept separate or not. are d* 
ciarea to be public warebtuises.'' 

In April, 1X71, the legislature of the Stare passed 
an act to regulate these warehouses, thus declared 
to be public, and the warehousing and inspection 

G;Sri” ” f '*« 

The question presented, therefore, is one of the 
greatest importance,—whether ir is within the 

which fCnC,V u f | S , raU- ,ix thc compensation 
winch an individual may receive for the use of 

his own property in his private business, anti for 
nis services in connection with it. 

The declaration of the Constitution of 1X70, 
i'*!j P nxace buddings used for private purpose's 
1{“ , )C l ulhl, c msritutiom, does not make 

. «. S(K r< ' ccl l >r storage nf grain in % 

building erected by private means for that pur- 

wmdmZ "n C<m . st,, " u ’ rhc building a public 

tTumih t .'1» h<ire ,S *?° ! Iul K“’ in rhe language, 
igh used by a constitutional convention, which 

“ P nv;irc business into a public one, 
r alter the character of the building in which the 
business is transacted. A railor’s or a shoemaker’s 
shop would still retain its private character, even 

tlf asscml> . lcd wisdom of rhe State should 
declare, by organic act or legislative ordinance. 
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that such a place was a public workshop, and that 
the workmen were public tailors or public shoe¬ 
makers. One might as well attempt to change the 
nature of colors, by giving them a new designa¬ 
tion. rite defendants were no more public 
warehousemen, as justly observed by counsel, 
than the merchant who" sells his merchandise ^to 
the public is a public merchant, or the blacksmith 
who shoes horses for the public is a public black¬ 
smith; and it was a strange notion chat by calling 
them so they" would be brought under legislative 
control 

The Supreme Court of the State—divided, it is 
true, by three to two of its members—has held 
that tins legislation was a legitimate exercise of 
State authority over private business; and the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States, two only of 
its members dissenting, has decided that there is 
nothing in rhe Constitution of the United States, 
or its recent amendments, which impugns its 
validity. It is, therefore, with diffulenciyl pre¬ 
sume to ones? km the soundness of the decision. 

The validity of the legislatkin was, among other 
grounds, assailed in the Stale court as being in 
conflict with that provision of the State Constitu¬ 
tion whtdi declares that no person shall be de¬ 
prived of life, liberty, or property without due 
iroress of law, and* with that provision of the 
umrteenfh Amendment of the Federal Constitu¬ 
tion which imposes a similar restriction upon the 
action of the State, The State conn held, in sub- 
sunt*?, that the constitutional provision was not 
violated so long as the owner was not deprived of 
the title and possession ol his property; and that 
it did not deny to the legislature the power to 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the use and enjoyment of the property, referring, 
in support of rite position, to instances of its ac¬ 
tum in prescribing the interest on money, in estab¬ 
lishing and regulating public ferries and public 
mills* and fixing the compensation in the shape 
of tolls, ami in delegating power to municipal 
bodies to regulate the charges of hackmen and 
dravmrm and the weight and price of bread. In 
this court the legislation was also assailed*on the 
same ground, our jurisdietkm arising upon the 
danse of the Fourteenth Amendment, ordain- 
mg that no State shall deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law. 
But it would seem from its opinion that the court 
holds tit at property loses something of its private 
character when employed in such a way as to be 
generally useful. 1 he doctrine declared px that 
proper?y “1becomes clothed with a public ittteitst 
when used in a manner to make it of public ewwcj 
ijtieiwv, and affect the community at large; 1 and 
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from such clothing the right of the legislature 
is deduced to control the use of the property, and 
to determine the compensation which the owner 
may receive for it. When Sir Matthew Hale, and 
the sages of the law in his day, spoke of property 
as affected by a public interest, and ceasing from 
that cause to be juris privati solely, that is, ceasing 
to be held merely in private right, they referred 
to property dedicated by the owner to public 
uses, or to property the use of which was granted 
by the government, or in connection with which 
special privileges were conferred. Unless the prop¬ 
erty was thus dedicated, or some right bestowed 
by the government was held with the property, 
either by specific grant or by prescription of so 
long a time as to imply a grant originally, the 
property was not affected by any public interest 
so as to be taken out of the category of property 
held in private right. But it is not in any such sense 
that the terms “clothing property with a public 
interest” are used in this case. From the nature 
of the business under consideration'—the storage 
of grain—which, in any sense in which the words 
cati be used, is a private business, in which the 
public are interested only as they are interested 
in the storage of other products of the soil, or in 
articles of manufacture, it is clear rhar the court 
intended to declare that, whenever one devotes 
fits property to a business which is useful to the 
public, -“affects the community at large,”—the 
legislature can regulate the compensation which 
the owner may receive for its use, and for his 
own services in connection with it, “When, there¬ 
fore,” says the court, “one devotes his property 
to a use in which the public has an interest, he, 
in effect, grams ro the public an inrerest in that 
use, ami must submit ro be controlled by the pub¬ 
lic for the common good, to the extent of the 
interest he has thus created. He may withdraw 
his grant by discontinuing the use; hut, so long 
as he maintains the use, he must submit to the 
control** The building used by the defendants 
was for the storage of grain: in such storage, says 
the court, the public has an interest; therefore the 
defendants, by devoting the building to that stor¬ 
age, have granted the public an interest in that 
me, and must submit to have their compensation 
regulated by the legislature* 

If this be*sound law, if there be no protection, 
either in the principles upon which our republican 
government is founded, or in rhe prohibitions of 
the Constitution against such invasion of private 
rights, all property and all business in the State 
are held at the mercy of a majority of its legisla¬ 
ture. The public has no greater interest in the use 
of buildings for the storage of grain than it has in 
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the use of buildings for the residences of families, 
nor, indeed, any thing like so great an interest; 
and, according to the doctrine announced, the 
legislature may fix the rent of all tenements used 
for residences, without reference to the cost of 
their erection. If the owner does not like the rates 
prescribed, he may cease renting his houses. He 
has granted to the public, says the court, an inter¬ 
est in the use of the buildings, and “he may with¬ 
draw his grant by discontinuing the use; but, so 
long as he maintains the use, he must submit to 
the control.” The public is interested in the manu¬ 
facture of cotton, woollen, and silken fabrics, in 
the construction of machinery, in the printing and 
publication of books and periodicals, and in the 
making of utensils of every variety, useful and 
ornamental; indeed, there is hardly an enterprise 
or business engaging the attention anil labor of 
any considerable portion of the community, in 
which the public has not an interest in the sense 
in which that term is used by the court in its 
opinion; and the doctrine which allows the legis¬ 
lature to interfere with and regulate the charges 
which the owners of property thus employed shall 
make for its use, that is, the rates at which all these 
different kinds of business shall be carried on, has 
never before been asserted, so far as I am aware, 
by any judicial tribunal in the United Stares. 

The doctrine of the State court, that no one is 
deprived of his property, within the meaning of 
the constitutional inhibition, so long as he retains 
its title and possession, and the doctrine of this 
court, that, whenever one’s property is used in 
such a manner as to affect the community at large 
it becomes by that fact clothed with a public in¬ 
terest, and ceases to be juris privati only, appear 
to me to destroy, for all useful purposes, the effi¬ 
cacy of the constitutional guaranty. All that is 
beneficial in property arises from its use, and the 
fruits of that use; and whatever deprives a person 
of them deprives him of all thar is desirable or val¬ 
uable m the title and possession. If the consritu- 
ttfinal guaranty extends no further than ro pre¬ 
vent a deprivation of title and possession, and 
allows a deprivation of use, aftd the fruits of that 
use, it does not merit the encomiums it has re¬ 
ceived. Unless I have misread the history of the 
provision now incorporated into all our Stare 
constitutions, and by the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments into our federal Constitution, and 
have misunderstood the interpretation it has re¬ 
ceived, it is not thus limited in its scope, and thus 
impotent for good. It has a much more extended 
operation than either court, State, or Federal has 
given to it. The provision, it is io be^rvj? 
places property under the same protection as life 


and liberty. Except by due proves* of law, n © 
State can deprive any person of either. The p ro . 
vision has been supposed t*< see ore to every jjj. 
dividual the essential conditions for rhe pursuit 
of happiness, and for that reason has not been 
heretofore, and should never be, construed in any 
narrow or restricted sense. ' 

No Scare “.shall deprive any person of life, fib. 
erty, or property without dm process of i aw « 
says rhe Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu. 
non. By the term "life," as here used, something 
more is meant than mere animal existence. The 
inhibition against its deprivation extends to a |t 
those limbs and faculties by which life is enjoyed. 

I he provision equally prohibits the mutilarioii of 
me body by the amputation of an arm or leg, or 
the putting out of an eu\ or the destruction of 
any other organ of the body through which the 
soul communicates with rhe outer world. The 
deprivation nut only of life, but of whatever (JihI 
has given to every one with life, for its growth 
and enioyment, is prohibited by the provision in 
question, if its efficacy be not frittered away by 
judicial decision. ' ’ 

B_\ the term “liberty," as used in the provision 
something more is meant than mere freedom from’ 
physical restraint or the hounds of a prison. It 
means freedom to go where one may choose, and 
ro act m such manner, not inconsistent with the 
etjtta rights of others, as his judgment may dictate 
for the promotion of his happiness, that is, to pur. 
sue such callings and avocations as may be most 
suitable to develop his capacities, and give to them 
their highest enjoyment. 

I he same liberal construction which is re¬ 
quired for the protection of life and liberty, in 
all particulars m which life and liberty are of' any 
value, should he applied n, rhe protection of 
private property. If riu* legislature of a State, un¬ 
der pretence of providing for the public good, 
or ot any cither reason, can determine, against 
the consent of the ow ner, the uses to which private 
property shall he devoted, or the prices which the 
owner shall receive for its uses, it can deprive 
him of the property as completely as by a special 
act for its confiscation or destruction, ’if, for in¬ 
stance. the owner is prohibited from using his 
building for the purposes for which it was de¬ 
signed, ir is of link- consequence that he is per- 
nutted ro retain the title and possession; or, if he 
is compelled ro rake as compensation for its use 
less than the expenses to w hich he is subjected by 
its ownership, he is. for all practical purpose;, 
deprived of rhe property, as effectualiy as If the 
egislature had ordered his forcible dispossession. 

If it he admitted that rite legislature has am eon- 
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troi over rhe compensation, the extent of that 
compensation becomes a mere matter of legisla¬ 
tive discretion. The amount fixed will operate as 
a partial destruction of the value of rhe property, 
if it fall below the amount which the owner wouid 
obtain by contract, and, practically, as a complete 
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destruction, if it be less than the cost of retaining 
irs possession. There is, indeed, no protection of 
any value under the constitutional provision, 
which does nor extend to the use and income of 
the property, as well as to its title and posses¬ 
sion. . . . 


LABOR 


'Tilt** work nut of America were organizing, too. 
After the Civil War, the Knights of I atbor made 
its appearance and Terence V, Powderly 
i 184^x924) became its < I rand Master Work¬ 
man, A machinist Is apprentice at fifteen, 
Powderly had been so active in the Machin¬ 
ists 1 and blacksmiths 1 Cnion that he was among 
the first men to he blacklisted in 187 0 A period 
of tramping and ruling the rods had given him 
firsthand know ledge of the world of the un¬ 
employed* When Pouderly returned to the 
Pennsylvania district w here lie had been reared, 
he was ready to join the Knights of Labor, a 
secret society founded at Philadelphia in 1869 
to protect its garment cutter members from 
employer persecution* The Knights spread into 
western Pennsylvania and by the end of the 
seventies had begun to acquire power. Though 
its greatest development did not come until 
the nest decade* the Knights of Labor retained 
the platform and objectives of its found¬ 
ers* 


Neither a craft union nor a federation of 
trades, the Knights combined both these ele¬ 
ments of labor organization with benevolent 
purposes and the attractions of secrecy besides. 
Unlike the craft unions, the Knights made 
especial effort to win unorganized unskilled 
laborers; and this gave rise to much of its early 
strength and also to many of the weaknesses 
that helped destroy it. 

In the seventies, however, the Knights of 
Labor was in its earlier stage of development; 
it retained not only the method of secrecy, 
which it was to drop, but also the spirit of 
conciliation and cooperation. Unlike the “pure 
and simple” unionism of the later American 
Federation of Labor trade unions, the Knights 
of Labor had a political program and a social 
hope*, the replacing of the wage system by true 
industrial cooperation. 

"The selection here reprinted is from Pow- 
derlv’s Thirty Years of Labor (Columbus, 
Ohio, 1889), 


Thirty Years of Labor 

BY T. V. POWDER!, Y 


Toe Pov^ttiM# tiw Ksiorns or Lawm 

* . , Amono tt«m$ who had been carefully scan* 
ning the held of ope*.ifions* ami studying the 
signs of tftr were the garment cutters of 

Philadelphia, who* as soon as the movement in 

favor at a reduction of mages made itself visible, 
called a tnrrtttig in rite autumn of and passed 
resolutions which drrlatrd that titrv were entitled 
in a fair eutttjiftvariuft fur tabor done, and would 
m «rpr nothing less, Fiotn this meeting grew the 
firg.itii/atiofi at term afds know n as the “thirntem 
LntfrtV Assoruftou of Philadelphia,” If grew in 
strength and «||!ftcffcr, If bail on the roll of mem¬ 
ber stop some of the ablest turn who foiled for a 
hvmg in Pbtladrljftita, and tf mas particularly 


fortunate in selecting for rhe first corps of officers 
flu* best and briglueM men in the craft. 

. The cam and attention which had been dis¬ 
placed in the election of the first set of officers be¬ 
came a precedent by which officers were chosen 
at following elections, and gave to the association 
a ut'ASinxu among the garment cutters which it 
would not otherwise have had. This association 
continued in existence for a number of years. 

I laving served the purposes for which it was 
lira organized, it became a beneficial association, 
taking care of the sick and disabled members, and 
assisting many members of the trade who were not 
in affiliation with the association. In the early 
spring of 1869, a lack of interest having manifested 
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itself among the members, it was deemed advisable 
by some to introduce new features, and make 
some changes which innovations in work-shop 
regulation seemed to demand. 

One Sunday afternoon two members of the 
association, Uriah S. Stephens and Henry L. 
Sinexon, met by appointment, and took a walk in 
the direction of League Island. While sauntering 
along, Mr. Stephens complained bitterly of the 
lack of interest manifested by the members of 
the Garment Cutters’ Association. ... 

Mr. Sinexon asked his companion if he had 
given any thought to the formulation, of any 
plans; the reply was: “No, but I am determined to 
make an effort to institute something different. 
When the dissolution takes place I shall make an 
effort to get some good men together and origi¬ 
nate something that will be different from what 
we have ever had. . . 

In this way these two men discussed various 
measures of reform for several hours, and finally 
parted with the understanding that each was to 
invite a chosen few to meet at a certain spot in 
Fairmount Park on the following Sunday. The 
meeting in the park was attended by eight or 
nine of the older and more reliable of the Gar¬ 
ment Cutters’ Association. They agreed to draw 
up plans for the organization of a new order, and 
to submit them at a, subsequent meeting. On sev¬ 
eral Sundays these meetings were held in the park. 
The men who met would take three of the park 
benches and place them in the form of a triangle. 
They would then sit on the inside of the triangle, 
and each one would read off the plans he had 
drawn up during the week. Mr. Stephens usually 
occupied the post of honor in the center, and at 
the close of each meeting all papers would be 
placed in his possession for consideration. Should 
it happen to rain while they were in session, they 
would seek the shelter of one of the park build¬ 
ings, and there continue to perfect their plans. 
They continued to meet in this way for months. 
When the weather grew too cold for them to 
meet in the park they held their sessions in the* 
homes of the members until their plans were well 
matured. 

On December 9, 1869, a resolution was offered 
at a meeting of the Garment Cutters’ Association: 
“To dissolve and divide the funds among the 
members in good standing.” The motion met with 
but little opposition, and its passage? was practi¬ 
cally UNANIMOUS. 

Immediately after the dissolution of the Gar¬ 
ment Cutters’ Association, several members from 
among those who had made a study for several 
months of the best means of inaugurating a new 


movement among the garment cutters, met in 
the hall of the American Hose Company, on 
Jayne street, below Seventh, and proceeded to 
organize by electing Jas. L. Wright as temporarv 
chairman, and Robert McCauley as temporary 
secretary. After a free and deliberate discussion 
of the subject of organization, the question was 
put to each person present: “Have you any ob¬ 
jections to connect yourself with a secret organ¬ 
ization?” The following answered in the negative 
by stating that they had no objections to offer: 
James L. Wright, Wm. H. Phillips* U. S. Stephens, 
Robert McCauley, William Cook, James M. Hil- 
sea, Joseph S. Kennedy, Robert W. Keen, and 
David Westcott. 

Mr. Keen was then placed s in charge of the 
door, a pledge of secrecy was administered to all 
present, and a password was given out to be used 
on subsequent occasions. Various plans were con¬ 
sidered, and the measures which had been under 
discussion for months by the few who had busied 
themselves with the work of bringing the new 
order into being, were referred to a committee 
consisting of U. S. Stephens, R. W. Keen, David 
Westcott, Joseph S. Kennedy, James M. Hilsea, 
James L. Wright, and Robert McCauley, with in¬ 
structions to meet and prepare, from the docu¬ 
ments placed in their possession, a secret work, 
such as would be suitable for the government of 
such a body. It was agreed at this meeting that 
no further mention would be made to any one 
who was not present, except those who had taken 
part in the preliminary discussions, which had 
taken place in the park and at other places. . . . 

The third meeting was held at the house of 
Jos. S. Kennedy, on December 28, 1869. At this 
meeting the name of the new association was 
made a subject for discussion, and it was decided 
to call it the knights of labor, and the local name 
of the body was to be Garment Cutters’ Assem¬ 
bly. It was reported that a room could be secured 
in the United States Engine House, at Fourth and 
Vine Streets, and Messrs. Keen and McCauley 
were appointed to engage the room. The com¬ 
mittee made a partial report, and recommended 
a form of obligation to which U. S. Stephens, R. 
W. Keen, James L. Wright, James M. Hilsea, 
Joseph S. Kennedy, William Cook, and Robert 
McCauley subscribed. 

This meeting began the permanent organization 
of the first Assembly of the Knights of Labor. At 
the next meeting, which was held in the room 
which had been secured in the United States En¬ 
gine House, on December 30, i869, f the committee 
on ritual reported progress, and G. W. Cook, H. 
L. Sinexon, W. C. Yost, Samuel Wright, G. W. 
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Ilamberger, and James Barron, were elected to 

membership* 

On January 6, 1870, the first regular officers 

were elected after the committee on ritual recom¬ 
mended what titles the officers should be known 

by. It was decided to call the retiring presiding 
officer Venerable Sage, the presiding officer Mas¬ 
ter Workman. The next officer in rank to be 
known as Worthy Foreman. The other officers 
were to be known as Worthy Inspector, Un¬ 
known Knight, Recording Secretary, Financial 
Secretary, and Treasurer. James L. Wright, who 
had occupied the position of presiding officer, 
was appointed Venerable Sage, and Uriah S, 
Stephens was elected the first Master Workman 
for the year beginning January, 1870* . . . 

On October 20th the first person not a garment 
cutter was proposed as a sojourner in Assembly 
No. i» In order to spread 11m iirisrFrrs of organ¬ 
ization among workingmen, it was allowed to 
initiate good men of all callings, and to allow 
them the benefits of association on the same foot¬ 
ing with the garment cutters, except in deciding 
trade matters. Sojourners were not required to 
pay any dues until such time as enough of their 
own calling had been initiated to form a separate 
assembly. ‘The sojourner was admitted that lie 
might become a missionary among his fellow- 
tradesmen; he was to be an instructor and an 
organizer. 

This departure from the original plan of the as¬ 
sembly was the first real step in advance of the 
old system of organization that was made, and 
from the 20th of October, 1870, dates this history 
of the order of the Knights of Labor as something 
in advance of, and differing from, the exclusive 
trade union. From its inception Assembly No. 1 
was more exclusively a trade organization than 
any trade union that had ever existed in the United 
States. None but garment cutters, who could 
prove that they had served a stated term as ap¬ 
prentices, were admitted. The principles of co¬ 
operation and assistance were to be confined to a 
few who could pass examination as first-class 
workmen. The first, woiuc or KNiumitooD had 
not yet started, and the founders of the first as¬ 
sembly, with the exception of Uriah S. Stephens, 
William Fennimore, and Henry L, Sinexon, were 
as much interested tit trade matters as any person 
who belonged to a trade union, Compared with 
the trade unions of that day the first assembly of 
the Knights of Labor was far behind them in 
toleration amt fellowship. 

The idea which Stephens and Sinexon discussed 
at the outset was not put in practice until the 
adoption of the motion, made by the latter, threw 
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open the doors for the admission of other work¬ 
men than garment cutters. From that moment 
began the progressive work of the Knights of 
Labor. 

I he ideal organization for which the workers 
in the National Labor Union and the Industrial 
Brotherhood had sought in vain, loomed up be¬ 
fore the eyes of those who were members of the 
new order in 1870. From that moment organiza¬ 
tion took on a new significance, and assumed 
more dignified and important proportions. 
I rade lines were no longer powerful enough or 
sufficient to encompass the toilers who sought 
protection, as much from their own errors 
through their ignorance of the rights and duties 
of each other, as from the encroachments of un¬ 
scrupulous employers. The secrecy which en¬ 
shrouded the new order made it difficult to organ¬ 
ize, and it was a process slow of operation to pro¬ 
pose, elect, and initiate a candidate. , . . 

When a member found a man who was con¬ 
sidered worthy of admission, he was questioned 
as ro his opinions concerning the elevation of 
labor, and if his sentiments were found to be in 
accord with the objects of the society, his name 
would he brought before a meeting of the organi¬ 
zation, the local name of which was “Garment 
Cutters’ Assembly No. 1.” A committee would 
be appointed to make an investigation into the 
qualifications of the person proposed. The mem¬ 
ber who proposed the candidate was not allowed 
to act on the committee, for the reason that he 
might he swayed or influenced by friendship in 
making his report. When the committee reported, 
the candidate was balloted for; if rejected, no 
further mention was made of the matter to any 
one. ‘I‘he candidate would be kept in ignorance 
of what had Transpired; and the members, even 
those who had voted against his admission, would 
treat him with the same consideration in the 
workshop as before. 

If the candidate was elected the friend who 
proposed him would on some pretext invite him 
to a meeting, a party, a ball, or a gathering of 
some kind, and manage to secure his presence at 
the regular meeting-place of the assembly on the 
nighr of initiation, and when the candidate for 
the first rime learned that he was to enter a so¬ 
ciety as a new member, he was at the same time 
led to believe that his friend had also been in¬ 
vited there for the same purpose; so that in case 
of failure ro iniriare, the elected one would not 
even then know that his friend was connected 
with the society. 

'I'llis method of securing members was kept 
up for several years, and became the rule with 
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all future assemblies. The reason for this extreme 
secrecy was because it was claimed that open and 
public associations had* after centuries of toil and 
struggle, proved to be failures in one way or an¬ 
other. It was also claimed that when the associa¬ 
tion worked openly, so that its members might be 
known to the public, it exposed its members to 
the scrutiny, and in time, the wrath, of their em¬ 
ployers, It" was deemed best to work in inch a 
way to, avoid comment and scrutiny, 

The troubles which were at that time attract¬ 
ing attention toward the coal fields from which 
Philadelphia received its principal supply of fuel* 
also influenced the members of the new order. 
Through open and public association the men of 
the coal fields allowed desperate men to gain ad¬ 
mittance to their societies; and among the latter 
was the detective, who, in order to earn his salary, 
added to his treachery the crime of perjury and 
murder in order to make our a case against his 
fellow-men. 

Where associations of workingmen are w ork* 
ing openly it matters but little what laudable 
object they may have in view, men can always 
he had for a price who will deliberately enter i 
society as though actuated by the best of motives* 
and after ingratiating themselves in the good 
graces of the members become leaders only to 
lead to ruin and death. Such things have been 
done in Pennsylvania, and it was to avoid the 
repetition of such a catastrophe that the lint as¬ 
sembly of the Knights of Labor assumed flic garb 
of secrecy which it wore until, with the rest of 
the order, it cast the outer covering aside, mil an¬ 
nounced to the world that there was such ;m or¬ 
ganization as the Knights of Libor working for 

the EMANCIPATION OF THE WA<#E*»AIINEI, . » 

It was not the intention to create an antagonism 
between labor and capital. No conflict with legiti¬ 
mate enterprise was contemplated, hut the titetm 
hers realized that men who possessed wraith, in 
their haste and greed, Winded by self interest, 
often overlooked the interests of others less for¬ 
tunate than they, ami frequently violated the rights 
of such as they deemed helpless and defenceless, 

Stephens and his co laborers meant to uphold 
the dignity of labor, and to affirm the nobility of 
all who earned their daily bread in an honest way, 
but they swore unending enmity to every form 
of vice by which the poor were being fleeced for 
the benefit of the gamblers in the necessaries of 
life. It was their intention to work for the cre¬ 
ation of a healthy public opinion on the subject of 
labor,—the only creator of values,—arul to advo¬ 
cate the justice of its receiving a full, complete 


share of the values, or capital, it created. It was, 

furthermore intended mxtipporr all laws that were 
made to tntmowr i.utoit a so vxpum; fur since 
labor gave life and % attic f« capual ir was hut just 
to place both upon m eqtytnv before the law. 
Laws winch were intended in lighten the ex- 
haunt it euess of toil mete to hr supported and nib 
vocated, amt new laws were to be advised in the 
interest of the worker, lx* cry lawful and honor- 
able means was tn be resorted to m procure and 
reram cinphinticnf lot fellow members, and k 
mattered mu to w lur eounrn, color, or creed the 
member twlonged, if imstorrmtc brletl thin, tic was 
to receive the aid ami comb iff of his fellow- 
members, Strikes were dtwmiimeminrcd, but 
when it became noah necessary m make use of 
that weapon, it was intended to aid such members 
ts might sutler ime In shmi, it was the tittettrho 
to extend a helping hand to even* branch of trade 
which made a pot of the wm mdnwrul forces of 
the country, . * . 

The Inmtimcmil prmetple on w Inch die organ¬ 
ization was based was co operation, not a co* 
opera?mu of men lor the turn purpose of riiitamo 
ing the wine til them combined cotorilmbom to 
any product or ewer prke alone, but a ro-opera¬ 
tion id the canons tailings and crafts bv which 
men can led the tight to tntiatn upon the earth's 
surface as cownbrnor* to the public good. The 
barriers of mdc were to lir caw aside, the man 
who roiled, no matter at what, m n to receive and 
enjoy the just Unm of fits labor and exercise of 
lik art whether* as a doited crimm or the humblest 
of flic toilets «#f flic fUOifu , * » 

On July tN Assembly No* i was organ* 
tml, and those who had been Vomica fed with No. 
i as sojournm took tcwvr of the parent assembly 
for the purpose of organising fltr sun* t %Mn<'\nm 
am» cvc! Ei ex of Lhikiilrljiliy ami surroundings. 
The second assemble, oner under wav, the work 
of organization nude rapid ptogrrm Thomas 
Thompson, flic Master Wtuloiun of Awmbly 
No. i, wax an iifitiiinjf mother, and left nothing 
undone m not onlv vtivngrhet* he* own assembly, 
hut to organize new otttl it mas rhr practice to 
propose and initiate all sojourner, in Assrmtdy 
No, t, and when a sufficient number were minted 
m draw them out, or allow them to sojourn to i 
new assemble of their own calling. 

The organization of nrw avsrmbtirx did not 
present flie mothers of No, t from tiiiriiting per¬ 
sons whose crafts mere organised. W hen a mem¬ 
ber fd No, t discovered 4 matt who would nuke 
1 good member, hr proposed tm name in No, t, 
had him initiated, and then gave him a card with 
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which to gain admittance to the assembly of his 
craft. ... 

With the organization of assemblies outside of 
Philadelphia, there arose a necessity for a uniform 
code of laws, as. well as for a printed form of 
ritual. Up to this time the ritual was not printed. 
The work was enlarged upon and perfected as the 
order progressed. The committee on ritual con¬ 
tinued to make its reports, adding new forms and 
ceremonies as the necessity for their use became 
apparent. It became necessary to have organizers 
stationed in the cities and towns where assemblies 
were organized to answer the call for organization 
as it arose. A trusted member of the order would 
be selected, his name would be submitted to 
Assembly No. i, and if it was deemed satisfactory 
he would be authorized to orgalize and found 
assemblies. . . 

The first committee on constitution of the or¬ 
der of the Knights of Labor, appointed by Mr. 
Stephens, consisted of representatives Robert 
Schilling, Chairman; Ralph Beaumont, Thomas 
King, T. V. Powderly, and George S. Boyle. Two 
members of this committee, Messrs. Schilling and 
Powderly, were members of the Industrial Broth¬ 
erhood; and though neither one knew that the 
other would be present, both brought with them a 
sufficient supply of constitutions of the I. B. to 
supply the body. The adoption of the preamble 
was left to these two, and a glance at it will show 
what changes were made in the declaration of 
principles whose history has been traced down 
from year to year since it was first adopted by the 
National Labor Union of 1866. 

The committee on constitution adopted the 
constitution of the Industrial Brotherhood so far 
as practicable. The constitution, when printed, 
bore the same legend on the title page as was 
adopted at the Rochester meeting in 1874. The 
following is the preamble adopted at Reading, 
January 3, 1878: “When bad men combine, the 
good must associate, else they will fall, one by one, 
an unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible struggle. ’ 

Preamble 

The recent alarming development and aggres¬ 
sion of aggregated wealth, which, unless checked, 
will invariabjy lead to the pauperization and hope¬ 
less degradation of the toiling masses, render it 
imperative, if we desire to enjoy the blessings of 
life, that a check should be placed upon its power 
and upon unjust accumulation, and a system 
adopted which will secure to the laborer the fruits 
of his toil; and as this much-desired object can 
only be accomplished by the thorough unification 


of labor, and the united efforts of those who obey 
the divine injunction that “In the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat bread,” we have formed the 
* * * * * with a view of securing the or¬ 

ganization and direction, by co-operative effort, 
of the power of the industrial classes; and we 
submit to the world the objects sought to be ac¬ 
complished by our organization, calling upon all 
who believe in securing “the greatest good to the 
greatest number” to aid and assist us:— 

I. To bring within the folds of organization 
every department of productive industry, mak¬ 
ing knowledge a stand-point for action, and in¬ 
dustrial and moral worth, not wealth, the true 
standard of individual and national greatness. 

II. To secure to the toilers a proper share of 
the wealth that they create; more of the leisure 
that rightfully belongs to them; more soeietary 
advantages; more of the benefits, privileges, and 
emoluments of the world; in a word, all those 
rights and privileges necessary to make them ca¬ 
pable of enjoying, appreciating, defending, and 
perpetuating the blessings of good government. 

III. To arrive at the true condition of the pro¬ 
ducing masses in their educational, moral, and 
financial condition, by demanding from the vari¬ 
ous governments the establishment of bureaus of 
Labor Statistics/ 

IV. The establishment of co-operative institu¬ 
tions, productive and distributive. 

V. The reserving of the public lands—the her¬ 
itage of the people—for the actual settler;—not 
another acre for railroads or speculators. 

VI. The abrogation of all laws that do not bear 
equally upon capital and labor, the removal of 
unjust technicalities, delays, and discriminations in 
the administration of justice, and the adopting of 
measures providing for the health and safety, of 
those engaged in mining, manufacturing, or build¬ 
ing pursuits. 

VII. The enactment of laws to compel char¬ 
tered corporations to pay their employes weekly, 
in full, for labor performed during the preceding 
week, in the lawful money of the country. 

VIII. The enactment of laws giving mechanics 
and laborers a first lien on their work for their 
full wages. 

IX. The abolishment of the contract system on 
national, State, and municipal work. 

X. The substitution of arbitration for strikes, 
whenever and wherever employers and employes 
are willing to meet on equitable grounds. 

XI. The prohibition of the employment of chil¬ 
dren in workshops, mines and factories before at¬ 
taining their fourteenth year. 
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XII. To abolish the system of letting out by 
contract the labor of convicts in our prisons and 
reformatory institutions. 

XIII. To secure for both sexes equal pay for 
equal work. 

XIV. The reduction of the hours of labor to 
eight per day, so that the laborers may have more 
time for social enjoyment and intellectual im¬ 
provement, and be enabled to reap the advantages 

PANIC AND 


conferred by the labor saving machinery which 
their brains have created. 

XV. To prc\ ail upon governments to establish 
a purely national circulating medium, based upon 
the faith anti resources of the nation, and issued 
directly to the people, without the intervention of 
any sysrom of banking corporations, which monev 
shall he a legal render in payment of all debts, 
public or private. 


DEPRESSION 


In 1869, AS WE HAVE SEEN, David Wells warned 
Americans against certain structural weaknesses 
in their economy. To his voice was added that 
of J. E. Cairnes, the British economist, who 
found in America’s unfavorable trade balance 
a real cause for alarm. Cairnes’s Some Leading 
Principles of Political Economy Newly Ex¬ 
pounded (London, 1874) was written before 
the depression of 1873-79 hit the United States, 
but his warning of course came too late. 11 is 
analysis of one of the causes of business stag¬ 
nation in America—having, of course, in mind 
that the depression was world-wide—throws 
interesting light on the country’s international 
position as it was emerging out of a mercantile 
into an industrial economy. 

Cairnes points out that great quantities of 
foreign capital had entered the United Stares 
during the Civil War and immediately after; 
as a result, the United States could continue to’ 
import more chan it exported. But this could 
not proceed indefinitely; the day of reckoning 
must come. Americans must reduce costs; they 
must get rid of protectionism; and they must 
enter world markets with great quantities of 
goods if prosperity is to be assured in the United 
States. It will be observed that at certain points 
Cairnes takes issue with Wells. The selection 
here used is from the original edition of 
Cairnes’s book. 

The panic came in September, 1873, with the 

failure of the private banking house of Jay 
Cooke and Company. Other suspensions fol¬ 
lowed; banks shut their doors; the New York 
Stock Exchange closed; and New York banks 
were compelled to issue clearing-house certifi¬ 


cates because currency w as drained our of the 
city. 'Hie depression ’spread and was accom¬ 
panied by agricultural distress and mass unem¬ 
ployment. The article reprinted from the N'evv 
York Commercial and Emandal Chromic of 
August 7, iK;*, gives a contemporary descrip¬ 
tion of the country’s economic difficulties. 

The Federal government's only attempt to 
intervene was to force deflation even further 
by deciding to resume specie payments, which 
had been suspended in tHOt, In 1871;, an act was 
passed calling for resumption on January 1, 
1879, and die I rcasurv proceeded to the busi¬ 
ness of accumulating a gold reserve tow aid that 
day by selling bonds. I he reply of agrarians 
and their labor friends was a demand for the 
remonetization of silver. In other worth, the 
government offered deflation as the way out; its 
opponents, inflation, 

I he silver agitation which was to continue 
during the next quarter-century, in fact as long 
as commodity prices remained low - arose our 
of the fact that (anigress hail demonetized silver 
in 1873 because the price of silver was too high 
and it was therefore not being minted. But die 
discovery of new mines in America and the 
abandonment of silver by European countries 
generally now sent the price of the metal dnw n; 
Americans soon learned that the “Crime of 
1873”—as the silverites called the law of that . 
year-had put a stop to the minting of silver 
dollars. 

A more profound analysis of the country’s 
difficulties and a remedy that struck a little 
closer to the realities came from the New York 
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Clearing House Assbciation. In 1874, it issued a 
report calling attention to serious faults in the 
national banking system. The National Banking 
Act of 1864 incorporated real weaknesses; one 
of the most important was the method of han¬ 
dling reserves. Under the law, country banks 
were made to keep these reserves in “central 
reserve cities” of which New York was the 
leading one. Thus, New York banks accumu¬ 
lated large amounts of capital, and tended to 
lend these funds out on call to brokers to fi¬ 
nance stock purchases. But the country funds 
had to flow out to meet the expenses of bring¬ 
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ing in the harvests, and domestic exchanges 
therefore were being constantly disturbed. The 
Clearing House Report recommended that its 
member banks cease paying interest on de¬ 
posits; it also proposed the rediscounting of 
commercial paper to render credit more fluid. 
These criticisms of the national banking system 
were too early to bear any fruit and it was not 
until 1913, with the passage of the Federal Re¬ 
serve Act, that some of these ideas of 1874 were 
adopted. The selection used here is from a 
pamphlet edition of the report published in 
New York in 1874. 


Some Leading Principles of Political Economy 


BY J. E. 

Part III, Chapter III: International Values 

Sec. 7 ... But the advent of the Civil War 
brought with it a series of events, each of potent 
influence, and which in their combination have 
sufficed to shake American trade to its centre, 
and to render the financial position of the Union 
in presence of Europe unprecedented and critical 
in the extreme. Of these events the most im- 
portant were (i) the enactment of the Morrill 
tariff in 1861, by which the United States passed 
from what was substantially, a free trade com¬ 
mercial regime to one of high Protection; (2) 
the sudden cessation of cotton cultivation, and, 
as a consequence of this and of the Civil War, the 
temporary collapse of the cotton trade with 
Europe; (3) the creation of an enormous national 
debt, simultaneously with considerable additions 
made to State and other debts previously con¬ 
tracted, a large proportion of the funds m both 
cases being furnished by foreigners; and lastly, 
the issue of an inconvertible paper currency to 
take the place of the mixed system of coin and 
convertible credit which formerly prevailed. The 
passing of the Morrill tariff and the present rigidly 
* protective system of the United States will be the 
subject of special examination in a future chapter. 
For our present purpose it will be sufficient if we 
attend to the three last of the occurrences named, 
and mainly to the consequences involved m the 
sudden increase in foreign indebtedness, taken m 
connection with the collapse of the cotton trade. 

Let us first observe the scale on which the new 
debt was created. It amounted—we may say m 
round numbers—to about five hundred millions 
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sterling, of which some two hundred millions 
were taken by foreigners. In addition to this, 
numerous other loans were effected on State, rail¬ 
way, mining, and other securities, reaching in the 
aggregate a very large sum, of which the amount 
that found its way to Europe was, according to 
Mr. Wells, not less than one hundred millions 
sterling. These transactions were spread over sev¬ 
eral years—we may say broadly, over the last 
three years of the war, and the two or three im¬ 
mediately succeeding. Regarding them as they af¬ 
fected the financial relations of Europe and the 
United States the result may be thus stated:— 
Europe undertook to send immediately, that is to 
say, as fast as the several obligations were in¬ 
curred, some 300,000,000/. sterling to the .United 
States; while the United States on her side en¬ 
gaged to pay the interest on this sum to Europe 
for all time, or until the principal was discharged. 
The transactions, as I have said, were spread over 
some five or six years, and, making allowance for 
the dividends which would be accruing on the 
investments from the time they were effected, and 
which might be used as a set-off against the prin¬ 
cipal sums still becoming due as new investments 
were made, the amount required to be sent from 
Europe to the United States during the period 
under review would not be less than some 40,- 
000,000 1 . sterling annually. Under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances,—in such a state. of external trade, 
for example, as had existed previous to i860,—so 
enormous and sudden an increase of payments 
from one continent to the other could only have 
been effected through the medium of bullion. The 
ordinary flow of gold from New York to Europe 
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would have been suddenly checked, and a counter- 
current would have set in from Europe to New 
York,—operations which could not fail to produce 
a profound ferment in the money markets of the 
two continents. As it was, however, the settle¬ 
ment of these vast transactions occasioned very 
little disturbance of any kind. The explanation is 
mainly to be. found in another of the circum¬ 
stances to which I have called attention, the col¬ 
lapse of the cotton crop; for the effect of this was 
suddenly to leave the United States without the 
means, of paying Europe for her ordinary im¬ 
portations thence, swollen as these had recently 
been by large purchases of material of war. In the 
result the United States stood largely a debtor 
to Europe on commercial account; while on finan¬ 
cial. account the balance was not less decidedly 
against Europe; and, the amounts on both sides 
nearly corresponding, the settlement of the com¬ 
plex transactions became possible bv the simple 
expedient of setting off one class of obligations 
against the other. *1 his, in effect, is what was clone. 
The reciprocal obligations of Europe and the 
United States were thus adjusted for rhe rime, 
though by a sort of financial coup dc main that' 
could not well be repeated; and now I invite the 
reader to contemplate the state of things which 
has supervened. 

Sec. 8. On the termination of the war the culti¬ 
vation of cotton was, of course, resumed, and al- 
ready that staple, as an article in the trade of the 
United States with Europe, has attained its former 
proportions, if not in quantity at least in value. 
On her other domestic exports (in which, be it 
remembered specie is included) there has been 
an increase, though not a large one, and only dur¬ 
ing the last two years. But while this has been the 
case as regards exports, her imports have risen 
from 33 j,200,ooo dollars, at which they stood in 
i860, the year previous to the war, to 617,000,000 
dollars, their amount accprding to the latest re¬ 
turns. I he reader will remember that previous to 
the war the exports of the United States had, as a 
normal state of things, exceeded the imports; the 
excess on this account during the ten years be¬ 
tween 1851 and i860 (inclusive) having amounted 
to an average sum of 6,000,000 dollars annually. 
Now however, the balance is on the other side, 
it is the imports which are in excess of the exports 
In the five years, 1868-1872 (inclusive), the excess 

. an ave . ra 8 e to 44,ooo,ooo dollars m- 
nually; while in the last year of the period (1872 'i 

N?w W fr« n ° f leSS a S , Um r . han n6 ’ 0 °°>°oo dollars. 

, rom the explanations already given the 
reader will understand that such a state of externa" 
trade, assuming it be sound and normal, would 


imply a state of financial relations between the 
United States and Europe in which the former 
country was largely a creditor of the latter; for it 
is only on this supposition that a large excess of 
imports over exports could continue consistently 
with national solvency. So far, however, from five 
facts being in accordance with this supposition, 
they arc exactly rhe reverse of this. The United 
States is largely a debtor to Europe on financial 
account, while her exports are not even sufficient 
to cover her commercial liabilities, Ir will he 
worth while to consider this position of affaire 
somewhat more in detail. 

As l learn from figures given by Mr. Wells in 
his Report for iHftN, rhe dividends tine to Euro- 
ptan holders of United States stocks of various 
kinds amounted in that year to Ho,dollars. 
Ibis, however, is lutr a portion of her extra- 
commercial^ obligations to Europe. Her remit- 
tances to foreign countries to meet the expenses 
of her citizens residing or travelling abroad 
readied m the same year, according to the same 
authority, so large a sum as 13,000,000 dollars, 
and it does not appear that there was anything 

exceptional m tlus cxpetuiirttrt 4 * Lwlv* wr knirtt 
from Air. Wells that an annual debt to foreign 
countries of 24,000,000 dollars more is incurred on 
account of freights carried in foreign bottoms, 

I he aggregate of these various sums is tiy,oon,«*ot. 
dollars, in round numbers we mav sav abottr ah,- 
000,000/. sterling; and rids sum die t tilted Stares 
has to pay annually to foreign countries, over ami 
above what she owes on account of her importa¬ 
tions. Now, as I have already explained, there is 
out one means by which a tiarion can in the last 
resort discharge her liabilities to or her nations— 
namely, through rhe value of her products ex- 
ported. We have seen, however, that the exports 
ot me United .States, as things now wand, far from 

a !Tf*p fhe <»f her annual 

aggregate liabilities, are insufficient to meet those 
incurred tin commercial account alone; the <te. 
hciency, rakmg the average of the last five wars, 
having as 1 have jnsr shown, reached rhe‘large 
- uni of 44,000,000 dollars —let n* say in round 
numbers about 0,000,000/. sterling. We have thus 
a balance of y,000,000/. on commercial account, 

} us a further sum of 26,000,000/. 011 extra cum - 
mercial account,—in all <3,000,000/, sterling,- .slue, 
y ar Ivy year, by the United Srates to foreign 

*1 °{ wf,ar rilC V3 * UC to* **” 

ported goods enables her to discharge. The one-,- 

hWW “ rhi * liability to he mer. How 

oJlnc ,C f Cn I,Hr “V tx l thtf I have tu. 

means of accurately determining, hut one expedi - 

enr, we know, has been brought extensively* into 
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requisition* During the period since the war the 
sale of American securities in the markets of Great 
Britain and the Continent has been large and in¬ 
creasing. The United States has ceased, indeed, 
to add to her public debt, and has even made 
some progress in reducing it, but it is probable 
that the proportion of this debt in the hands of 
European holders has of late increased, and it is 
certain that the amount of European capital which 
now finds its way to private investment in Amer¬ 
ica is immensely greater than it has ever been 
at any former period. Here then is a resource, 
which, so far as it goes, and so long as it lasts, 
the United States may employ in liquidation of 
her uncovered liabilities; the sums payable by 
Europe in purchase of American securities being 
as much available in discharge of American debts 
as if they were obtained in payment of exports. 
Whether those sums have hitherto proved suf¬ 
ficient for the purpose required, must, for the 
moment, remain matter for conjecture, but it may 
be confidently asserted that, in any case, they 
can only be regarded as a temporary make-shift. 
No nation can continue to pay its foreign debts 
by the process of incurring new debts to meet a 
balance yearly accruing against it; yet this, in 
truth, is the nature of the financial operation by 
which of late years the United States has con¬ 
trived to settle accounts with the rest of the world. 
Even on the supposition that European investment 
is to continue on its present scale, the interest upon 
it would, as I have shown, come in time to ex¬ 
ceed the principal annually invested; while the 
balance uncovered by exports would still remain 
absolutely unprovided for. These considerations 
lead me to the conclusion that the present con¬ 
dition of the external trade of the United States 
is essentially abnormal and temporary. If that 
country is to continue to discharge her liabilities 
to foreigners, the relation, which at present ob¬ 
tains between exports and imports in her external 
trade, must be inverted. Her exports must once 
again, as previous to i860, be made to exceed her 
imports, and this by an amount greater than the 
excess of that former time in proportion as her 
financial obligations to foreign countries have in 
the interval increased. . . . 

The conclusion just stated suggests a further 
reflection. A change in the relation of exports and 
imports in the trade of a country can only be 
effected through a change in relative prices (meas¬ 
ured in gold or silver) as they exist in that country 
and in those with which it trades. To establish, 
therefore, an excess of exports over imports in 
the trade of the United States, in lieu of the bal¬ 
ance the other way which now exists, prices there 
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must be lowered in relation to prices in Europe. 
This may be accomplished partly by an advance 
in prices here not shared by the United States, 
as in fact has already happened in the case of some 
important commodities; but it is probable that 
the end will be reached mainly through a decline 
of prices on the other side. A considerable fall 
of general prices, however, is a remedy to which 
manufacturers and merchants will only submit 
when pushed to extremity. It will, therefore, only 
come when credit has been strained to the utmost, 
and a catastrophe is seen to be inevitable; and 
then it will probably come with a crash. For these 
reasons I should be disposed to look forward to 
the immediate future of American trade as a 
period of much disturbance and fluctuation culmi¬ 
nating, it is possible, from time to time in com¬ 
mercial crises. 1 

Chapter IV: Free-Trade and Protection 

Sec. 4. . . . This elementary truth is so far 
from being generally appreciated that I should 
not be surprised if its simple statement should ap~ 
pear to some persons, and possibly even to some 
economists, as paradoxical. I would ask such to 
consider what are the true causes of the high 
remuneration of American industry. It will surely 
be admitted that, in the last resort, these resolve 
themselves into the one great fact of its high 
productive power. Capitalists and labourers re¬ 
ceive large remuneration in America because their 
industry produces largely. That is the simple and 
patent fact which all must acknowledge. But what 
is the meaning of a highly productive industry, 
if it be not a liberal industrial return as compared 
with the sacrifice undergone? And what again 
does this mean if not a low cost in relation to 
the thing produced? I must, therefore, contend 
that the high scale of industrial remuneration in 
America, instead of being evidence of a high cost 
of production in that country, is distinctly evi¬ 
dence of a low cost of production—of a low cost 
of production, that is to say, in the first place, of 
gold, and, in the next, of the commodities which 
mainly constitute the real wages of labour—a 
description which embraces at once the most im¬ 
portant raw materials of industry and the most im¬ 
portant articles of general consumption. As re¬ 
gards commodities not included in this descrip- 

3 As I write, the news of the commercial crisis in 
New York (19 Sept. 1873) has reached me. From the 
accounts we have yet received it would seem to have 
had its immediate origin in railway speculation: how 
far the collapse may be connected with the causes to 
which I have been calling attention the sequel will 
probably show. 
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tion, the criterion of wages stands in no constant 
relation of any kind to their cost, and is, therefore, 
simply irrelevant to the point at issue. And now 
we may see what this claim for protection to 
American industry, founded on the high scale of 
American remuneration, really comes to:—it is a 
demand for special legislative aid in consideration 
of the possession of special industrial facilities— 
a complaint, in short, against the exceptional 
bounty of nature. 

Sec. 5. Perhaps I shall here be asked how, if the 
case be so,—if the high rate of industrial remuner¬ 
ation in America be only evidence of a low cost 
of production,—the fact is to be explained, since 
fact it undoubtedly is, that the people of the 
United States are unable to compete in neutral 
markets, in the sale of certain important wares, 
with England and other European countries. No 
one will say that the people of New England, 
New York, and Pennsylvania are deficient in any 
industrial qualities possessed by the workmen of 
any country in the world. How happens it then 
that, enjoying industrial advantages superior to 
other countries, they are yet unable to hold their 
own against them in the general markets of com¬ 
merce? I shall endeavour to meet this objection 
fairly, and, in the first place, let me state what my 
contention is with regard to cost of production in 
America. I do not contend that it is low in the 
case of all commodities capable of being produced 
in the country, but only in that of a large, very 
important, but still limited group. With regard to 
commodities lying outside this group, I hold that 
the rate of wages is simply no evidence as to the 
cost of their production, one way or the other. 
But, secondly, I beg the reader to consider what 
is meant by the alleged ‘inability’ of New Eng¬ 
land and Pennsylvania to compete, let us say, 
with Manchester and Sheffield in the manufacture 
of calico and cutlery. What it means, and what it 
only can mean, is that they are unable to do so 
consistently with obtaining that rate of remunera¬ 
tion on their industry which is current in the 
United States. If only American labourers and 
capitalists would be content with the wages and 
profits current in Great Britain, there is nothing 
that I know of to prevent them from holding 
,‘ n an y niar kets to which Manchester 
and Sheffield send their wares. And this brings us 
to the heart of the question. Over a large portion 
of the great field of industry, the people of the 
United States enjoy, as compared with those of 
Europe, advantages of a very exceptional kind: 
over the rest the advantage is less decided, or they 
stand on a par with Europeans, or possibly they 
are, m some instances, at a disadvantage. Engag¬ 


ing in the brandies of industry in which their ad¬ 
vantage over Europe is grcar.'thev reap industrial 
returns proportionately great; aiuf, so long as they 
confine themselves to these occupations, they can 
compete in neutral markets against all the world 
and still secure the high rewards accruing from 
their exceptionally rich resources. But the peo¬ 
ple of the Union decline to confine themselves 
within these literal hounds, They would cover the 
whole domain of industrial activity, and think it 
hard that they should not reap the same rich 
harvests from every part of the field. They must 
descend into the arena with Sheffield atul Man- 
chesrer, and ver secure the rewards of Chicago 
and St. Louis." They must employ Europan con¬ 
ditions of production, and obtain American re¬ 
sults. What is this but to quarrel with the laws of 
nature? These laws have assigned to an extensive 
range of industries carried on in the United States 
a high scale of return, far in excess of w hat Europe 
can command, to a few others a return on a scale 
not exceeding the European proportion. Ameri¬ 
can enterprise would engage in all departments 
alike, ami obtain upon all the high rewards which 
nature has assigned only to some. Here we find 
the real meaning of the ‘inability' of Americans 
to compete with the 'pauper labour" of Europe, 
They cannot do so, ami at the same time secure 
the American rate of return on their work, {'he 
inability no doubt exists, but it is one created, not 
by the drawbacks, bur bv the exceptional ad¬ 
vantages of rheir position. It is as if a skilled 
artisan should complain that he could not com¬ 
pete with the hedger and ditcher. Let him only 
be content with the hedger and ditcher's rate of 
pay, anti rhere will be nothing to prevent him 
from entering the lists even against this rival. 

The end here proposed by American enterprise 
is, it must be owned, un.tttain.ible under tree- 
trade; for free-trade is content to turn natural 
laws to the best aceounr: it does not seek to 
transcend them. Bur, though unattainable under 
free trade, protect ionisrs assure us that the thing 
may be done by means of their system. It is only 
necessary, say these authorities, ro exclude for¬ 
eign competition by laying high import duties 
on the products in which American superiority 
over Europe is not assured, and the same high 
returns which arrend on American industry in 
its most productive fields will - the laws of nature 
notwithstanding-be realized throughout its en¬ 
tire range. And this is, in fact, the undertaking in 
which those who guide the commercial policy of 
the Union have been engaged since tHfti. Let us 
for a moment pause and consider how this bold 
attempt to override the laws of nature has fared. 
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Sec. 6. And here we are confronted at once 
with the difficulty "of interpreting an industrial 
experiment. The system of American Protection, 
in its present exaggerated form, may be regarded 
as dating from 1861, when the Morrill tariff be¬ 
came law. If all the other conditions of the case 
had remained substantially the same since that 
time, we might now, by a mere Inspection of re¬ 
sults, pronounce without hesitation on the effect 
of the policy then inaugurated; but, instead of 
this, observe how the facts stand. In the same year 
the great Civil War commenced, in the course of 
which the destruction of human life and of wealth 
in every form probably exceeded anything which 
had before occurred within the same time in the 
history of human affairs. This was soon followed 
by the creation of an immense national debt, en¬ 
tailing a large permanent increase of taxation, and 
by the issue of an inconvertible paper currency, 
circulating throughout the Union, and affecting 
alike prices and wages in every branch of trade. 
On the other hand, occurrences of a very differ¬ 
ent kind marked the course of the period under 
review. Mineral resources were discovered which 
are now yielding vast wealth, and oil springs which 
have become the source of an entirely new and 
rapidly increasing trade. Railway enterprise, 
again, during the same time appears to have taken 
on a new activity, whilst the progress of invention 
in the mechanical arts has never for a moment 
flagged. In presence of influences so numerous, 
so novel, and so vast, each affecting industry in its 
own fashion so powerfully, who shall say what 
portion of what we now find existing can properly 
be attributed to any one of them? . . . 

For my part, I have no hesitation in accepting 
upon this point what appears to be the nearly uni¬ 
versal opinion of Americans, that, the period of 
actual warfare once passed, the influences favour¬ 
ing industrial progress have, on the whole, largely 
preponderated over those tending to retard it; and 
that consequently, if there were nothing else in the 
matter , we should be justified in expecting, at all 
events since 1866, a more rapid expansion of 
American commerce, and a more liberal return on 
American industry, than prevailed in the period 
previous to 1861. 

Well, how do the facts tally with this reasonable 
expectation? I will allow Mr. Wells to answer this 
question. In his two Reports to Congress, and in 
his Cobden Club Essay, he has gone very fully and 
in great detail into the whole subject, and those 
who desire particulars must be referred to those 
writings. It suffices here to state in summary the 
results of his investigations; and these are to the 
effect, that, comparing the decade 1860-70 with 
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the previous decade, the commercial progress of 
the United States has, in the later period, suffered 
a serious check; that the commercial tonnage has 
during the same period positively declined; that 
the business of ship-building has undergone an 
almost complete collapse; that the rate of increase 
in the external trade which during the decade 
1850-60 had been represented by 81 per cent, on 
the trade of the preceding decade, has fallen to 
one represented by 19 per cent.; and, lastly, and 
on this point I am content to rest the entire case, 
that—having regard, on the one hand, to the nomi¬ 
nal rise in wages reckoned in a depreciated cur¬ 
rency, and, on the other, to the nominal rise of 
prices measured in the same medium,—the real 
remuneration of the United States labourer in 
all the leading departments of industry has dur¬ 
ing the nine years ending 1868 positively fallen 
in a proportion not less than 20 per cent, on his 
previous earnings. These are singular results to 
have accrued from a still unlimited command of 
rich virgin soil, from enlarged mineral resources, 
ever progressing mechanical invention, and an 
industrial energy and enterprise which have cer¬ 
tainly suffered no abatement. To what cause are 
they to be ascribed, and more particularly how are 
we to account for this lowered rate of return 
upon American industry? It is possible the ravages 
of the war may not ev#i yet have been wholly 
repaired; the gap made in the national capital may 
not be even now quite filled up. The increased 
taxation certainly remains, and constitutes a de¬ 
duction, let us say of some 5 or 6 per cent., from 
American earnings. The depreciated currency 
has, no doubt, caused much individual hardship, 
and introduced more or less derangement into 
commercial affairs. But who will say that any of 
these occurrences, or all of them taken together, 
suffice to account for the facts which Mr. Wells 
has brought to light—the slackened rate of prog¬ 
ress, the arrested commercial growth, and, above 
all, the diminished reward for the workman? The 
problem, I must own, is for me insoluble, until I 
take account of that one influence which, for 
the moment, I had put aside. I turn to the Morrill 
tariff, and to the aggravations of that code which 
have since been enacted. I find there duties 
amounting, on an average, to 47 per cent, ad 
valorem , imposed on nearly all articles of any 
importance imported into the United States; on 
such raw products as coal, timber, iron, hides, and 
sugar; on such manufactures as clothing in every 
form, cottons, woollens, and every kind of textile 
fabric, on manufactured iron,—in a word, on 
nearly all the raw materials of industry, and many 
of the most important articles of general con- 
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sumption. And with these facts before me, the 
slackened rate of progress, the arrested commer¬ 
cial growth, and the workman’s diminished re¬ 
ward become at once intelligible; for these are 
the precise results which such a system of pro¬ 
tection is fitted to engender. With such a barrier 
as duties amounting to 47 per cent, ad valorem 
erected against foreign importation, what else 
could happen than a retardation of the growth of 
external trade? While coal, timber, iron are 
loaded with heavy duties, can ship-budding be 
expected to prosper? and, as with ship-budding, 
so with some scores of other trades, the details of 
whose decline will be found in Mr. Wells’s reper¬ 
tory. But I prefer to rest the case upon the simple 
tact of the reduced real wages of the workmen; 
tor here the symptom may be regarded as specific. 
As 1 have already had occasion to explain, the di¬ 
rect effect .of a protective duty, when it is really 
operative, is to compel, on the part of the com¬ 
munity employing this expedient, a resort to more 
onerous conditions of production for the pro¬ 
tected article. Every article, therefore, produced 
m the United States, which would not have been 
produced there but for the protective tariff, rep¬ 


resents an expenditure of labour and capital 
greater than would have been necessary to ob¬ 
tain the same article, had it been obtained under 
free-trade. In a. word, American labour and cap¬ 
ital, as a whole, have, effort for effort and outlay 
for outlay, been producing smaller results since 
1861 than formerly; and, this being so, what other 
explanation do we need of the actual facts which 
we encounter—of diminished returns on Amer¬ 
ican industry, of a fall in the real wages of 
labour? ... 6 

Protectionists then undertook to secure for the 
protected interests of their country as high in¬ 
dustrial rewards as are reaped in the most flourish¬ 
ing branches of United States’ production—and, 
it may be allowed, they have succeeded in their 
venturous enterprise. But how? Simply by lower¬ 
ing universally the level of those rewards; by en¬ 
forcing, through the medium of artificially en¬ 
hanced prices, a huge deduction from the income 
of the community at large, and handing over the 
proceeds to the protected trades. Such is the upshot 
of this notable attempt to transcend physical laws, 
and to secure by legislation what nature has de¬ 
nied. . . . 


The Crises of 1837 oni 1873 
From the commercial and financial chronicle 


Among the many thousands of men of business 
mechanics, manufacturers, skilled laborers, farm¬ 
ers, merchants and others, who carry on or direct 
the immense productive industry of this country 
in ik many forms, and its trade, banking and other 
exchanges, how many have had in their own ex¬ 
perience any practical knowledge of the necessity 
or a sound, redeemable currency? 

The man who is now 34 years old was only 21 
years old 13 years ago when the war caused the 
suspension of specie payments. He knows so much 
of the uses and advantages of a redeemable cur¬ 
rency, as he may have learned in his youth, or by 
his reading, or by his good sense and reason. 
Nearly one half of all the men who direct and 
performed all the varied business transactions of 
this great country, have just that knowledge and 
no more of the reasons why our currency should 
be like that of the commercial world—“good as 
gold.” The man who is now 38 years old, was of 
21 years when the suspension of 1857 occurred, 
and may remember the circumstances of that 
sharp but short crisis, the resumption by all banks 
in the following spring (1858), and the three 
years of remarkable prosperity which intervened 
before the war began in 1861. Men who are now 


45 years old and more, up to 55, can remember 
more or less of the financial and business history 
of the country during the period after the resump¬ 
tion in 1842 down to 1857—fifteen years of State 
bank currency, generally well secured and re¬ 
deemed a specie paying period, marked by re¬ 
covery from the great prostration and distress that 
followed the general suspension of 1837, and by 
great increase in the wealth and population of the 
country. But he must now be about 60 years old, 
who was engaged in business prior to 1837, and 
has personal recollection of that eventful* time. It 
is safe to say that no one who was a merchant, 
banker, manufacturer or manager of any con¬ 
siderable business in 1837, can now be found who 
is not a constant and decided advocate of a specie- 
redeemable currency. . . . 

Let us recall briefly the leading events and inci¬ 
dents of the great crisis of 1837” as it was termed 
for many years after. But first notice the prom¬ 
inent contrast between that period and the pres¬ 
ent. Then, the aggregate valuation of the real and 
personal estate in the United States and Terri¬ 
tories was only about one-eighth its present 
amount; the population was about two-fifths its 
present number; therefore the wealth per capita 
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in *873, when this crisis occurred, was three and 
one-fifth times as much as it was in 1837. Then, 
the greater parr of the whole number of commer¬ 
cial debtors eventually became bankrupt, though 
comparatively few of them expected that result 
during the first year of suspension; now, the cases 
of actual insolvency among merchants and other 
active business men have been few, and to their 
number very few more need be added unless the 
measures to* restore business activity be too long 
delayed, and the shrinking of values and ^ non- 
employment of labor and capital be continued 
until both courage and resources shall be ex¬ 
hausted. Then, suspension of specie payments 
wax coincident with, and a serious part of the 
crisis; this time, suspension of specie payments 
was caused by the war, was precautionary, de¬ 
liberate, and not because the banks were unable to 
redeem their issues. During the war extpmdinary 
conditions grew tip which, being continued with 


increased force alter the war ended, made in 
in it able, sooner or later, a crisis such as we had, 
and hid from view (at least the popular view) the 
irresistible progress to it. I hese are the great 
points cd contrast or difference between the crisis 
of iHi7 and that of 1871* Following along the 
salient features of each period, especially those 
preceding the catastrophes, we shall see the points 
of resemblance, and the reasons why the ^experi¬ 
ence in one ease carries instruction tor the 
other. ... 

The leading events and circumstances of the 
last twelve years are known to all ot us, yet it is 
necessary to recall them, somewhat in their order 
of occurrence or sequence. During the war pri¬ 
vate debt, except for long time and upon mort¬ 
gage seenritv, was m great part liquidated, am 
the cash system took the place m trade of the 
previous credit system, the occurrence of uar 
itself suspended much business and many indus¬ 
tries for a time, releasing a large amount of free 
catuiat from its previous uses, and making money 
plenty and cheap for lack of employments It a so 
destroyed the employment id many laborers. I his 
would have been a condition of stagnation, such 
^ existed after the crisis in 1817* and such as now 
in a small degree. had <mt the war another 
and immediate effect. It called into the army and 
navv a meat number of the unemployed men, or 
other men who..* places as workers had to be 
hlied, and it called tor loans to the public treas¬ 
ury of ail the idle money. I'his money, as fast as 
received, was again disbursed among the people 
for estrenses of the war. It soon called mto activ¬ 
ity a (treat variety and amount ot industrial labor 
for war purposes. As soon as the magnitude and 


probable duration of the war came to be recog¬ 
nized, and the demand that would be made upon 
the financial strength and resources of the govern¬ 
ment; and especially when Congress deemed it 
necessary to make a forced loan of the people 
by the issue of legal tender notes, every respon¬ 
sible debtor preferred cash payment to holding 
the gradually depreciating currency. Thus by the 
brief period of stagnation preceding active war, 
and by the natural effect of the currency laws, 
private debt for ordinary business was virtually 
abolished. The enormous cost of the war was paid 
hv loans from the people in continuous succes¬ 
sion. 'Hie money once borrowed was disbursed, 
again borrowed and again disbursed, and this 
round repeated to the end of the war. Then a 
war debt remained of about $3,000,000,000. It 
will be evident to some thoughtful men that a 
volume of currency which was sufficient for all 
the business of the loyal States, and much busi¬ 
ness w'hich had been done by its agency in the 
seceding States, when all, in its multiplied forms, 
was in the highest activity before the war, and 
was in such excess of the use for it when the war 
had begun, would have been amply sufficient for 
the conduct of all the business during the war, 
including the extraordinary transactions of the 
government in its prosecution, if the currency 
could have been protected from depreciation. 
This is made clear when wc remember that even 
the capital borrowed bv the government was re¬ 
turning to its lenders as'fast as borrowed, and th’at 
in 1H60-1, specie flowed freely to this country for 
the balances due us from abroad, after we had paid 
all our debts due abroad and had paid for all the 
securities which the approach of our war had 
caused foreign holders ro send home for sale. The 
further fact should be noted that though we were 
producing gold at a rapid rate yearly, our exports 
of gold did not become large m amount until by 
the depreciation of our currency, and consequent 
inflation of prices, excessive importations of for¬ 
eign goods were invited—and further that our 
stock of gold which wc held in 1860-1 did not 
leave the country until time enough had elapsed 
after the close of the war to show that there was 
no purpose of early return ro specie payments. 

Bur, whether possible or not to have carried 
through the war without any serious inflation or 
the currency, and the consequent and inevitable 
depreciation, the experiment was not tried. The 
legal render currency was created, _ followed, 
near the close of the war, by the national bank 
currency. The legal render notes, the 7-3° 
and the compound interest notes (all legal ten 
tiers) were issued as the increasing exigencies or 
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the war and the strain upon the government credit 
demanded them, and the war was carried through 
successfully, in spite of them, or by means of 
them, as men may severally think. At the end of 
the war there was very little of private or com¬ 
mercial debt. The great national debt was held bv 
the banks and by the people. The effect of success 
was to cause a rapid advance in our national se¬ 
curities in tlte estimation of foreign capitalists, 
and at the advanced but still low values, com¬ 
pared with present prices, they were transferred 
t<? hurope in large amounts* 1 he loanable capital 
of the national banks, thus set free, was at once 
invested in private loans and discounts, and that 
lute, which, in iXi'i* was so small, went on increas¬ 
ing year after year until tX?,, when its further 
expansion was stopped i*v the great panic. (In 
December, iXAf, only it rose to 

l94«*,sn,t»>4 in September, i8-p) Private debts 
increased even faster outside rite national banks, 
m every variety of form and among all classes of 
people for purposes of speculation.' 

Bv the rise of prices and greater margins of 
profits in all branches of business during the war, 
grear prosperity or what scented to be such, pre¬ 
vailed everywhere in the loyal States. Great for¬ 
tunes (tail been made, ami ail but a few unfor¬ 
tunate annuitants whose income did not rise with 
the cost of living, had scented to gain in wealth. 

If in iXrtt an account had been taken of the enor¬ 
mous waste of material wealth -nor counting that 
of human life, by the war - and a true balance had 
been struck between the wealth added and that 
lost or destroyed since iH*», valued according to 
the scale of tX6t, and all had been marked down 
to the values of that year, on which side, loss or 
gam, would the balance have stood? \'o such 
computation was made. It was taken for granted 
that the apparent gain was real, and to some e\ 
tent it was undoubtedly a gain in the possessions 
of the people, if the public debt then held bv the 
people could properly be called the people's 
wealth. I hey had loaned it to the nation, vet what 
the nation owed, the people owed. If then ir had 
been wiped out, swept away with one stroke of 
a |wn, the people, as a nation, would have been 
neither richer nor poorer, save in the effects of 
doing such a was mg. I hat debt, constituting the 
vyeulth of individuals, bur nor wealth to the na¬ 
tion, was in the nature of a mortgage upon the 
aggregate property of the whole people, and as 
such must be paid. Its transfer to European cap¬ 
italists since that date, whether for railroad iron 
or silks, whether for reproductive power or lux¬ 
uries that have perished, docs nor change its 
status. No dear and true view of the siruation 
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to-day can be taken that does not first examine 
the true siruation as it was at the end of war, when 
we started upon the wonderful career which 
ended in tXyj; and unless we remember that a 
great part of" tin* apparent gain during the war 
was only in the higher prices. WV had “marked 
up our stock of goods" without materially inereas- 
•"? their quantity, in one respect, however, a great 
put had been made, t he war had quickened 
into fullesr life and activity all our productive 
forces, and thrown new energy into every de¬ 
partment of business, under the spur of patriotism 
uiitl tifiiltT the snituttu# of gmtr profits. it 
abnormal condition and dangerous, vet pleasing 
ro the people, who despise*! words of' warning as 
the eroakings of timid or obstructive men. and 
preferred the delusive assurance that all was go¬ 
ing safely and prosperously bv flu* use of “rite 
best currency the world ever saw." When the 
war ended not one of the statesmen, am! few of 
the politicians of die country, openly took ground 
againsi the promised ami expected return to specie 
payments as soon as the demand debt of the I reas- 
ttrv could be retired, i he few politicians who 
iiarc<l tiinr nt rcptulurit#** in **uv ft#rm wrw re- 
huket! by i hr ttotmUr All i*mi turn vw'thir 
the time to re iore a sound currency was when the 
war dosed, when the people expressed it, when 
the batiks expected ir ami held their specie reserves 
for it, and when their was mi ere at "debtor in- 
terext ‘ to suffer by it. Thar opportunity was hist 
because Congress did not recognize « ami knew 
not the consequent e of losing it, Besides the legal 
tender notes, a large ammmr of 7 } „ and eoitt- 
potmd interest notes had ro hr paid off or funded, 
lull* f-fur in firiigfim $f Iwvmw }tnpttl4f* in 

itfid tttlf of 1 fti uf |f| C 

<11 the irm!wiiriik utrrrm'v u-ltii'h -miM tm hr 
drained aw av bv export," arid of the "unparalleled 
prosperity which it promoted. I hr police of 

contracting '**«* ''"lume of "greenback'*,*' main?- 

tirated under Mr. McCulloch’-. .nhnim.tration of 
the treasury, became odious, and when cotitrae- 
non had been indisi reetlv pushed m thr fall of 
tMy immediately following the withdrawal of 
some a.fli millions of other 1 reason notrs, Con, 
grew, on February 7, w*. buba.le its pro, ml 
mg further. In Mareh, on the ..cession of 
a new ailmmistration, Congress renewed the 
pledge of earliest pt n ticabie return to specie cur, 
rency, ami the I’trsidrnt approve*! tr. Wr bom 
that day in tXbx, when Congress fotbailr any fur* 
flier r< nil ran inn tlir fri^l trmlm* dow ii fn rlir 
present year. Congtev. has taken mu If Ilf *rfril 
towards the fulfilment of the public pledge, bur, 
on the contrary, it has vote*! down or hmir.t in 
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committee every proposition to that end made 
by the few earnest men w ho foresaw the coming 
evil. No other power but Congress could act in 
the matter, and Congress refusing it, the coun¬ 
try was left to drift into the storm. When in 1868 
the probability that the irredeemable currency 
system would" be continued indefinitely or until 
interrupted bv disaster, became certainty, the 
speculative and expansive forces which had grown 
up during the war, and had since acquired greater 
strength, found a new impulse and were no longer 
held in check by that dreaded word, contraction. 
Old lines of investment were pushed further and 
new ones created, chiefly in the construction and 
purchase of railroads, and dealings in their stocks 
and bonds. The free or loanable capital of the 
country became locked up. As before stated pri¬ 
vate and corporate debt increased to a vast 
amount. The scale of prices, especially of every¬ 
thing required for ordinary subsistence and con¬ 
sumption of the people, was in its average, far 
above the level indicated by the gold premium, 
and the cost of our manufactures so high as to 
forbid their export abroad. Speculation and specu¬ 
lative values ruled the day. The currency, twiec 
as large in amount as could be safely used in a 
prudent and profitable conduct of all the real 
business of the country, became scarce and much 
of it bad disappeared, no one knew where. In the 
summer of 1875 there came a pause—again the 
calm before the hurricane. Men of large capital 
and men of small means, as well as men possessing 
only credit, found they had .over-invested. As 
from a common feeling "they tried to sell, hut oth¬ 
ers would not buy. Certain great banking houses 
in New York that had been carrying gigantic rail¬ 
road and other schemes, with money belonging 
to their dcposiaj^Jl'cing called for deposits and 
unable to pay b”e they could not convert their 
securities; were obliged to fail. The storm had 
come, and in a few weeks the wheels of business 
were stopped. The hanks being already under sus¬ 
pension of payment it was supposed they could go 
no further down; but they were unable to pay 
depositors even in depreciated currency, and im¬ 
provised a new method of paymenr by Uur- 
L house certificates. 1‘aralys.s had come. \ e his 
was oniv a currency panic and it soon passed by. 
In a few months business was pursuing us usual 
course but at lower prices and with great tau- 
IX Wl U«.table capital had become mo« 
abundant than for many years and for the tight 
sort of securities could be lured at borrowers 
rates, (t was then hopefully said, business will re¬ 
sume its usual course in the spring, ut in 
spring it was found that the shops, furnaces, fac¬ 


tories and other industrial works which had been 
stopped by the panic did not start up again; that 
many more had been added to the large list of 
unemployed laborers, and then it was said, every¬ 
thing wiil revive again in the fall. The fall came, 
but with it no revival, on the contrary, more sus¬ 
pended works, more failed merchants, greatly re¬ 
duced profits, or none at all, more idle who would 
be workers, and more hungry who would not lack 
bread if they could get work. Then again, the 
spring was looked forward to with hope and ex¬ 
pectation, but now it has also passed, leaving us 
with hope unrealized, still looking into the future.- 
In many departments of trade the dulness of 
movement is almost stagnation. Yet there is no 
lack of. cither capital or currency. Capital is seek¬ 
ing hire at very low rates in all safe places, while 
the banks arc burthened with currency. 

What is the meaning of these strange and seem¬ 
ingly inconsistent conditions, which were expected 
by but few men and by the most of members of 
Congress even last winter would have been 
deemed impossible? It is said that production- 
meaning the production of the iron and coal mines, 
the forest, the factories, foundries and workshops 
—has become excessive, and is now beyond the 
demand for consumption. Yet production in 
nearly all departments of mechanical industry is 
reduced, and is much less now than it was two 
years ago when there was no excess apparent. Ex¬ 
cess arises then only from reduced consumption, 
not at all from increase of production. The in¬ 
quiry suggested is, what has so suddenly and so 
severely reduced the consuming ability of our 
people? The panic stopped work on many large 
undertakings, first on long* lines of railroads in 
construction or reconstruction, then on the rolling 
mills, machine shops, foundries and other works, 
and then and successively since, other industries, 
the hirer ones caused by the earlier through loss 
of rheir employment or custom. The stopping of 
work on railroad building discharged many thou¬ 
sand laborers, and each succeeding suspension has 
added to the great army of the unemployed. 
These thousands were forced to reduce expendi¬ 
ture in every way possible and so their enforced 
economy cut down the employment of yet other 
thousands, and the reduction is yet progressing. 
Abundant harvests throughout the world have 
given cheap bread, yet many thousand families 
will he nearer to hunger than for many years, for 
lack of employment, and the circle of enforced 
idleness, disability and poverty, widens daily. 
From die works yet running we hear too often 
that profits diminish from month to month, or 
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have wholly disappeared. The hope of “better 
times soon'" so cheerfully held by all a year ago, 
and by fewer, yet many, six months ago, is gradu¬ 
ally fading away as the “hope deferred.” Capital 
is ever timid, always seeking security first and 
profit as its second point, except where long im¬ 
munity from loss, and the habit of getting exces¬ 
sive interest, as during the five years prior to the 
midsummer of 1873, had made caution to he for¬ 
gotten; but now heeding the old maxim that “se¬ 
curity falls as interest rises,” it is thoroughly 
scared by the panic and its revelations, and seeks 
safety. No temptation of excessive interest can 
soon again lure it into great risks. The extreme 
of over-prudence now prevails, and the seven per 
cent of the young manufacturer or machinist who 
needs $25,000 to add to the $50,000 which tie owns, 
for the completion of his works, is refusal, while 
the three per cent of the borrower on government 
bonds is gladly accepted. On the other hand, the 
young machinist who has the $50,0110, having 
looked over the business field and its prospects, 
has concluded rhat to make debt to enlarge his 

The New York Clearing 

Tim Committee Appointed by the New York 
Clearing House Association, a fo carefully con* 
skier and report <ivbat Reforms are required in 
the practical operations of Ranks ninth each other 
twd with the public, to increase the security of 
their business respectfully report— 

'That, in order to reach the object sought by 
the resolution, it is necessary briefly to review the 
condition and practical working of the banking 
system in this city before the commencement of 
the late panic. 

Banks are the natural depositories of the cur¬ 
rent capital of the nation, passing into and out 
of active industry and commerce. The balances 
held by them are for the time specially reserved 
by their owners from permanent investment, and 
kept subject to immediate command. They con¬ 
stitute a main portion of the wealth of the com* 
tmmity which is not yet ready to he consolidated 
into fixed capital or immovable forms. The cus¬ 
todians of such funds are consequently bound 
by the very nature of their trust, to preserve them 
in their integrity, and to apply them only in such 
ways as will prevent them from falling into in¬ 
activity, and, also, ro hold such proportion in 
ready cash in hand, as long experience has proved 
to be necessary, ro meet immediate demands in 
every possible emergency. And it may be con¬ 
fidently affirmed that a bank, or banker, who 
faithfully meets all these obligations, renders a 


works now would endanger tit to of whit he 
has and he decides not to borrow if he could. Look 
oyer the price list of railroad and other corpora- 
tion bonds and see how many that are regularly 
paying seven or eight per cent yearly, and have 
never defaulted, are offered for salt "«r 65 to 7$ 
per cent, equal to an investment of ten to twelve 
per cent yearly, white the market rate for loam 
on the preferred securities is one and a half to 
two per cent. 

Confidence has been terribly shaken. The feel¬ 
ing of to-day in respect of the present and the fu- 
ture is in violent contrast with the feeling eight¬ 
een months ago. The change in feeling is far 
greater than even the change in apparent facts, 
great as that k There mint he some sufficient 
cause for all this, and that came is the depreciated 
and irredeemable character of our currency, Cnril 
that cause he removed and a sound true money 
currency he put tn its place, or a law be enacted 
the sure effect 1 of which wilt lie to secure that re¬ 
sult, there can be no restoration of confi¬ 
dence. ... 

House Association Report 

fall equivalent for any benefits whieh can he 
honorably derived from the custody of s»teh a 

trust. 

No institution can, in the long run, purchase 
deposits of money payable on demand of the 

owners, and at the same time secure to itself a just 

and proper compensation for the bosimss with¬ 
out violating some of the conditions mdixpematde 
to the public safety. It must either use them in 
ways that are illegitimate and perilous, or use 
rfiein in excess, this has bmybundanrtv proved 
by innumerable instances in Wm past,* and the 
practice of paying interest for such deposits si as 
unanimously condemned by the bank officers in 
1857, of the principal causes of the panic 

at that perioil , , , 

I he creation of many new msufottoos* since 
the late civil war began, wtnvli have considered 
tt expedient to purchase public favor, and rims 
divert ro themselves btismrw from established 
channels, has revived the custom of paving titter 
esr upon deposits, and has also hoi some of the 
older hanks, hi self drfrm e, to urfd more or less 
to the pressure in the same direct ion, while u jus 
induced others ro adopt newer methods of obtatm 
Ing patronage eqmtlh pmm ions, 

And thus a sharp and degi ad mg competition 
has not only prevailed among batiks 11$ tlin ary, 
but has been excited as 4 necessary consequence 
m other places, where the far reaching enterprise 
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of some of our associates has led them in pursuit 
of business, not only from institutions but from all 
classes of society. Banks throughout the country 
have been aroused to enlist in the same destruc¬ 
tive practices toward each other, and in defence 
of. their various localities. A premium has been 
unnecessarily given for business which, left to 
itself, would fall without eosr into its natural chan¬ 
nels, and adjust itself to such localities as the con¬ 
venience of the people and the best interests of 
the country require. 

Without such rivalry the resources of the na¬ 
tion would be so diffused among the hanks as to 
give increased financial strength and stability to 
every part, and not only remove a great cause of 
irritation, bur add to the comfort, efficiency and 
profit of all. 

The evil results of paying interest upon cur¬ 
rent deposits, avowed when the internal com¬ 
merce of the nation was conducted upon a specie 
basis, are greatly aggravated when it is carried on 
by an irmtirmtbk currency* which lias a fixed 
and invariable volume, and which flows to and 
from the commercial centre with the changes of 
the seasons. Such a currency is superabundant in 
summer, and instead of being then naturally ab¬ 
sorbed and diminished by redemption, it accu¬ 
mulates in banks, which cannot keep it idle with¬ 
out loss of the interest paid to its owners.^legiti¬ 
mate commerce does nor then demand ir. It is 
still subject to instant call ‘There h consequently 
no resource but to loan it: in Wall Street upon 
stocks and bunds, in doing which so much of^rhe 
nation's movable capital passes for the rime into 
fixed and immovable forms of investment, and 
its essential character h instantly changed. Loans 
are made with facility upon securities which have 
no strictly commercial quality, new and unneces¬ 
sary enterprises are encouraged, wild speculations 
are stimulated, and the thoughtless and^ unwary 
are betrayed into ruinous operations. ‘The au« 
Ultima! demand finds the resources of the nation 
unnaturally diverted from their legitimate chan¬ 
nels, and they can only be turned back with diffi¬ 
culty and public emlJarravvncnr. Such has been 
our*well known experience year after year. In¬ 
terest upon monev has, as a consequence, flue* 
mated widely from three and four per cent, per 
annum in summer, to fifteen and twenty per cent, 
in the fall and winter upon commercial paper, and 
upon stocks at times to one half and even one per 
cent, a day. Vicissitudes like these are utterly 
destructive to all legitimate commerce, and in¬ 
stitutions whose operations tend to such results 
are enemies to the public welfare, 

Deposits which are tier bed from strictly com¬ 


mercial operations cannot fluctuate so widely, 
from time to time, as to produce disturbance in 
the community; and banks which confine their 
business to them, as they naturally arise, are al¬ 
ways reliable and regular in their treatment of 
their dealers, and can be conducted with ease and 
comfort to their managers and safety to the pub¬ 
lic, On the contrary, deposits which are pur¬ 
chased by payment of interest, or otherwise, and 
which must, therefore, of necessity be largely 
loaned “on demand,” are the cause of continual 
agitation and solicitude to those who hold them 
in charge. They are certain to' be withdrawn at 
the season of the year, and at the moment most 
inconvenient to the banks and to their deal¬ 
ers. . . . 

When the late panic commenced, the sixty 
banks composing the New York Clearing House 
wore indebted for about two hundred millions of 
deposits. Of this amount three institutions (pay¬ 
ing interest to their country depositors) owed 
about fifty millions, and including these, twelve 
banks of similar character owed about one hun¬ 
dred millions; that is to say, twelve institutions 
held one half of the aggregate deposits, and the 
other forty-eight, their associates, the other half. 
'The proportionate reserve of legal tender notes 
in the associated banks was also greatly in favor 
of the latter number, for the obvious reason, that 
hanks which pay interest upon money can least 
hear to have any amount of it idle. The active 
demand first came, as it usually comes, for that 
portion of deposits due to country banks, who, 
in addition to their annual necessities, had been 
disturbed by failures of several city bankers, hold¬ 
ing large balances of money due to the interior. 
‘These deposits were to a great extent loaned upon 
stocks and bonds in Wall Street, payable “on 
call ” with the confident belief that they were 
there earning more than the interest paid for se¬ 
curing t hem, and were available as promised. But, 
from the very nature of the case, the rapid with¬ 
drawal of deposits from the banks made the “call” 
from every direction simultaneous, and closed 
every resource from which the “street” derived 
its power to respond. Borrowers upon stocks 
were deprived both of their facilities of borrow¬ 
ing and of all power to sell their securities. The 
necessary result occurred. Banks which found 
themselves in this dilemma had no alternative but 
to ask the assistance of their associates, and the 
conflagration was so rapid and violent that every 
consideration of fraternal sympathy, self-preser¬ 
vation and public safety, compelled a general and 
earnest cooperation; and the majority, who had 
for long years conducted their business upon 
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sound principles, and who had patiently submit¬ 
ted to the loss of valuable accounts, drawn from 
them by their associates, by practices against 
which they had continually protested, instantly 
responded "to the call by placing their resources 
at command of those who had done ^so much 
towards producing the calamity- Making com¬ 
mon cause, the weak with the strong, to avert a 
universal catastrophe. 

An expedient was found by which the stronger 
banks placed themselves under the unequal bur¬ 
then, and equalized the pressure, by gathering in 
their resources and placing them at the disposal 
of the weaker, who were thus furnished with 
means to meet the demands of their depositors 
and to save themselves from public exposure, and 
their dealers in city and country from disaster 
and ruin* Meanwhile the public confidence in 
institutions had become so greatly impaired that 
the 'legal tender reserve*’ was reduced from 
thirty-four millions, on the mth September, to 
five "millions eight hundred thousand on the 14th 
October — an amount of ready money never ho- 
fore paid out in the same time* Interior banks, 
whose ready means in hand had always been 
merely nominal, but whose resources consisted 
chiefly of credits upon the books of interest pav¬ 
ing banks in the principal cities, were under the 
necessity of calling back their deposits in a 
medium never before required, and to these the 
associated banks were asked to respond, as well 11 
to the demands of timid dealers at house* . ^ * 

With these general considerations, your Canto 
mirrec proceed to the more practical questions 
submitted to them, viz-: ^ IV hat reforms are re- 
quired in the operations of hanks with curb other 
and the public to increase the security of their 
business?* and, first amt most prominent, they 
recommend that the kwhs entirely discontinue 
the payment of interest upon deposits whether 
directly or mdirmtly . 

The Reskivk 

The requirement of 1 “legal reserve** is now 
engaging special public attention, ami much titn 

patience is expressed at the law which compels 
Banks to hold a definite ratio of legal tender notes 
to liabilities* The practical difficulty consists in 
attaching a rigid and inflexible rule of law to 1 
mobile fund, which is held for the purpose of 
meeting sudden contingencies, and which », 
therefore, in its very nature, a variable quantity. 
It is impossible clearly to prescribe by statute the 
circumstances or the "exact periods during which 
the reserve should he increased or diminished. 
There seems an intrinsic absurdity in a law re¬ 


quiring that a "reserve*' must he always kept, 
which* was created on purpose to be used* or that 
a bank officer who draws upon his reserve, tinder 
circumstances for which k was intended, k false 
to the oath which he rakes to obey the law* But the 
fact chat a military commander cannot lit defi¬ 
nitely instructed when he may employ his reserve 
force, is nor regarded as a reason why that impor¬ 
tant portion t>V m army organization should he 
abandoned, or be reduced in number or efficiency. 
So long as Bank debts are sub met to cash pay¬ 
ments, so long must the obligation be either tin- 

C l or assumed, of keeping sufficient cash In 
to pay whatever port hut can possibly be 
presented* If must always be remembered ’that, 
in the absence of any important central institu¬ 
tion, such as exists in other commercial nations, 
the associated banks arc the last revolt in this 
country, in times of financial extmmtv, and upon 
their stability and sown! conduct the national 
prosperity greatly depends In ckuittmg for them 
that* in raking faithful can* of the acme capital 
of the nation with which thee are rummed, fhev 
render a full and equitable compensation for its 
proper use, your t ounmtfer pom? to the conse¬ 
quent and paramount don of the banks m hold 
such proportion of that fund in acmal posses¬ 
sion in cash as the extreme a iu ed-« mas de¬ 
mand. 

It lias been suggested dm tlir frdeu! ttrinrtplr 
which our aoneemoft has applied to banking, 
through file use of 'loan mtsfii atrs" m two too 
portam crises, ought be used Htcvmely in teg 
tilar business, by irrpmg mo wparafe accounts, 
vi/1 M C.W«” and *ilat:b VreJn" *m h pas able In 
kind, to avoid a “rsm" upon Hanks m fitticw of 
panic; and much sprcuhmr mcH throughout the 
world is gimt to the que am m how tlir idea of 
“clearing/* as tm*d *!nongh limes, omv be in* 
dcfiflUrH extended to rftmf ?Str mt,litre exchange* 
III the commumo , a» as to tb .price m 4 gfiMt 
tiHMsiifr with luce w ,rno o? ) r tT tnoilfl Bur 
in the pom in * fotb^n of mouomw w noun and 
espei tally iu flic* m-pm tint rxwemt, xour Com 
Iliiffee recommend ?lu* wr ,n* 1 p» tftr w climes 
of piaefit a I ri| imnur, and pm me dm ad! hr cm 
track wliati etaT md i^*un<r mum*,a!h ?v* 
ogiti/e. 

b xpenrme of >4dr? totroeu t d n mote, In, 
shown rfiaf tlir mkum of "m itu*" Jmafd br in 
the pfopojfiMn *4 *me fmn?h m #eir thud flw 
direct hakk r *4 4 kail, me! '•< h\w%cr if 11 
fftrrr found m, rdmg mm tie. mourn, nmm 
rive mrasmrs Me 1 ,t?,cn to $ rp.Vm k m Chit * m u 
association in t V* eo ihm/tud 4 mmemmu nnti of 
tv curs pin s,rue in ncs 4 li ite for tlir nmr 
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carefully observed, and again in i860 increased 
this minimum to twenty-five per cent. The pres¬ 
ent abnormal condition of the currency increases 
the difficulty inherent in this subject. The law 
permits the reserve to consist of coin and legal 
tender notes, and at the same time compels banks 
to receive as money the notes of national banks, 
which in legal payments are not money; so that, 
for practical uses as “reserve,” we are troubled by 
a species of money which is above, and by an¬ 
other which is below, the standard quality. And 
it affords a striking commeritary upon our pres¬ 
ent anomalous condition, that the money or the 
world, which is now freely coming into the coun¬ 
try from legitimate commerce, cannot be ab- * 
sorbed into our banking system, but is necessarily 
repelled as a cause of serious embarrassment. The 
opinion that has largely prevailed, that because 
the business of this country is now conducted 
upon a basis of irredeemable paper, that therefore 
there can be no suspension of payments, has been 
most effectually dispelled, and* the contrary is 
established, that a currency, from its nature, 
limited in volume, is subject to sudden and special 
dangers, and therefore requires special protection. 
Recent experience has shown hpw rapidly thirty- 
four millions may be withdrawn from our asso¬ 
ciated institutions, and, for practical uses, how 
inadequate is the reserve held by country Banks. 
That reserve, as fixed by law, is fifteen per cent, 
of liabilities, and three fifths of it may consist of 
deposits in Banks in the larger cities, who may 
subdivide it by placing one half their own reserves 
in Banks in the City of New York, where again it 
is subject to a further reduction, from the fact 
that these last are only required to hold twenty- 
five per cent, of their own liabilities, of which 
these deposits form part. The aggregate held by 
all the National Banks of the United States does 
not finally much exceed ten per cent, of their 
direct liabilities, without reference to the large 
amount of debt which is otherwise dependent 
upon the same reserves. When we consider that 
a portion of this final reserve may consist of coin, 
which, under present circumstances, has no prac¬ 
tical power in an extremity, and a further fact 
that the interest paying Banks, which have al¬ 
ways held the larger part of those reserves, have 
been forced by their position continually to dis- 
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regard the law, it is manifest that the require¬ 
ment, in its real operation, has not worked against 
the public welfare, or against the true interests 
of the Banks themselves. 

The abandonment of the practice of paying 
interest upon deposits will remove a great induce¬ 
ment to divide these reserves between cash in 
hand, and deposits in cities, and make the Banks 
throughout the country what they should always 
be, financial outposts, to strengthen the general 
situation. The Associated Banks of New York, 
the ultimate resource in financial emergencies, 
are deprived by usury laws, of the power, which 
is so effectively used by the principal Banks in 
Europe, of protecting or augmenting their re¬ 
sources by adjusting the rate gf interest to the 
necessities of the occasion—a power which, if 
practicable, Congress might safely confer upon 
the Clearing House Committee, in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, with great 
advantage to the country; as also the power of 
deciding when the time or the emergency has 
arisen in which the public interest requires a 
relaxation of the rigid legal requirement in re¬ 
spect to the reserve to be held by Banks in New 
York city. 

If the legal or financial necessity exists to main¬ 
tain a certain reserve, it'is manifestly the duty of 
every institution to carry its just proportion, and 
no Bank, whether incorporated under National 
or State Law, can honorably evade its full share of 
this burthen. 

Your Committee therefore recommend that all 
the Associated Banks, while they strictly follow 
the requirements of the National Currency Act, 
by keeping on hand, either in Coin or Legal 
Tender Notes, an amount not less than twenty-five 
per cent, of their total liabilities to the public, be 
required always to hold at fifteen least per cent, 
in Legal Tender Notes, subject only to such modi¬ 
fications as the Clearing House Committee may, 
from time to time, unanimously determine. 

A suggestion has b6en made, which your Com¬ 
mittee consider worthy of notice, because it has 
heretofore proved an important restriction to ex¬ 
cessive expansion, and because it may assist in 
preventing many of the evils referred to—that, 
no institution be allowed to loan more than two 
and a half times its Capital and Surplus. . . . 



THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE WORLD 



JOS 1 AH STRONG 

With the end of the depression of the seventies where in the land. Popular morals, as measured 
and the appearance of revival, Americans began by Sabbarh observance, were degenerating 
co look outward once more. There appeared a rapidly. A heterogeneous people united only by 
kind of naive imperialism of which the most the desire to make money could not hope to 
sentimental expression was to be found in a establish a solid social order without aid; ver 
Congregational clergyman’s book. This was these were the people tilling the area west of 
Josiah Strong’s (t ^47—1 rt) Our Country , the Mississippi. The West, “tike a child suhjeec 
published in 1KH5 and addressed to his fellow to evil influences," stood likely to fall into 
workers in home and foreign missions. moral ruin. 

This was a critical era in world history. Nevertheless, despite all dangers to the West, 
Strong declared, and the Protestant churches the Americans were a branch of the “great 
were being called upon to evangelize the earth. Anglo-Saxon race." I hat race had multiplied 
The United States was increasing in wealth and had reached its peak of development m rise 
anil population; it was peopling the West at a United States. The American Anglo Saxon 
tremendous rate and, as the area filled, its perils was divinely commissioned to rule the world, 
multiplied. The West would be America one The divine command must be obeved. The 
day; hence, all Americans must concern them- best means of fulfilling the l mil’s command 
selves for its moral future. Immigration had a was through a greater au ateness of response 
deteriorating ctfecr on Western morals, for hiltry by those who had prosper'd, Men did 
immigrants brought to tire United States Ro- not owe the Lord a tithe of then possessions, 
tmmism, Mormonism, illiteracy, and the Conti- they ow ed l Inn all. < Ihmtunx must realize but 
nental Sabbath so dear to the Ikjuor industry, they art* trustees of a property x» Inch is (iod\ 
Immigrants, uprooted themselves, were also not their own, 

bringing an additional clement of instability to The selection here reprinted is from the 
an unstable VVest---that is to say, socialism. original edition of Our Country (New York, 
Indications of decline might be seen every- 1885). 

Our Country 

BY JOSIAH STRONG 

Chapter ^ XIII: Tin. Anoi.o-Saxon and the life, among the Per.urn it xi.o light. amomt the 
Woki.d’s Ecicrk Ilebieus it was punn, , ,ui«to*» the Curt.". t« was 

bcaury, among tin- Kme.im « w.r, 1 m, l Sir Anglo 
Kvkry rack whieh has deeply impressed itself on Saxon is the repo-.r»umc „t m„ nk-4-., 
the human family has been the representative of which are closeh related. tJsir of them c, but of 
some great idea—one or more—which has given civil liberty. NVulv all of tbr ,0.1! ht.em in the 
direction ro the nation’s life and form to irs eivili- world is enjoyed bv \nolo Snosr. the f stele,h, 
nation. Among the Egyptians this seminal idea was the British colonist*,; and the people of the tinted 
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States. To some, like the Swiss, it is permitted by 
the sufferance of their neighbors; others, like 
rhe French, have experimented with it; but, in 
modern times, the peoples whose love of liberty 
has won it, and whose genius for self-government 
lias preserved it, have" been Anglo-Saxons. The 
noblest races have always been lovers of liberty. 
Thar love ran st rong in early German blood, and 
has profoundly influenced the institutions of all 
the branches of the great (Herman family; but it 
was left for the Anglo-Saxon branch fully to rec¬ 
ognize the right of the individual to himself, and 
formally to declare it the foundation stone of gov¬ 
ernment. 

The other grear idea of which the Anglo-Saxon 
is the exponent is that of a pure spiritual Chris¬ 
tianity. It was no accident that rhe great reforma¬ 
tion of the sixteenth century originated among a 
Teutonic, rather than a Larin people. It was the 
fire of libern burning in the Saxon heart that 
flamed up against the absolutism of rhe Pope. 
Speaking roughly, the peoples ot Europe which 
are Celtic are Catholic, and those which ate leu- 
tonie are Protestant; and-where the Teutonic race 
was purest, there Protestantism spread with the 
greatest rapidity. . . . Protestantism on the con¬ 
tinent seems to' be about as poor in spiritual life 
and power as Catholicism. That means that most 
of the spiritual Christianity in the world is found 
.among Anglo-Saxons and their converts; lor this 
is the great missionary race. If we take all ot the 
< Herman missionary soeieries together, we find 
that in the number of workers and amount of 
com’ribut ions, they do not equal the smallest of 
the three great English missionary societies. The 
year that Congregathmalisrs m the United States 
gave one dollar and thirty-seven cents per caput 
to foreign missions, the members of the great 
German State Church gave only three-quarters 
of 4 rent per oapur to the name cause. Evidently 
it is chiefly to the English and American peoples 
that we must look for the evangelization of the 

There e;m he no reasonable doubt that North 
America is to be the great home of the Anglo- 
Saxon, the principal seat of Ins [lower, the center 
„f his life and influence. Nor only does it constt- 
rore seven elevenths of his possessions, but his em¬ 
pire is unsevered, while the remainingJour- 
elevenrhs are fragmentary and scattered over the. 
earth. Australia will have a great ji.qnilat.on; but 
its disadvantages, as compared with North Anici- 
ica, are mo manifest to need mention. Our eon 
titu-at has room and resources and climate, it hu 
in the pathway of the nations, it belongs to the 


zone of power, and already, among Anglo-Saxons, 
do we lead in population and wealth. ... 

But we are to have not only the larger portion 
of the Anglo-Saxon race for generations to come, 
we may reasonably expect to develop the highest 
type of Anglo-Saxon civilization. If human prog¬ 
ress follows a law of development, if “Time’s 
noblest offspring is the last,” our civilization 
should be the noblest; for we are “The heirs of all 
the ages in the foremost files of time,” and not 
only do we occupy the latitude of power, but our 
land is the last to be occupied in that latitude* 
There is no other virgin soil in the North Tem¬ 
perate Zone. If the consummation of human prog¬ 
ress is not to be looked for here, if there is yet to 
flower a higher civilization, where is the soil that 
is to produce it? Whipple says: “There has never 
been a great migration that did not result in a new 
form of national genius.” Our national genius is 
Anglo-Saxon, but not English, its distinctive type 
is the result of a finer nervous organization, which 
is certainly being developed in this country. . . . 

Mr. Darwin is not only disposed to see, in the 
superior vigor of our people, an illustration of his 
favorite theory of natural selection, but even in¬ 
timates that the world’s history thus far has been 
simply preparatory for our future, and tributary 
to it/He says: “There is apparently much truth 
in the belief that the wonderful progress of the 
United States, as well as the character of the peo¬ 
ple, are the results of natural selection; for the 
more energetic, restless, and courageous men from 
all parts or Europe have emigrated during the last 
ten or twelve generations to that great country, 
and have there succeeded best. Looking at the dis¬ 
tant future, I do not think that the Rev. Mr. 
Zineke takes an exaggerated view when he says: 
‘All other series of events—-as that which resulted 
in the culture of mind in Greece, and that which 
resulted in the Empire of Rome—only appear to 
have purpose and value when viewed m connec¬ 
tion with, or rather as subsidiary to^he great 
stream of Anglo-Saxon emigration to the West. 

There is abundant reason to believe that the 
Anglo-Saxon race is to be, is, indeed, be¬ 

coming, more effective here than m the mother 
country. The marked superiority of this race _ is 
due in large measure, to its highly mixed origin. 
Says Rawlmson: “It is a general rule, now aknosc 
universally admitted by ethnologists, that the 
mixed races of mankind are superior to the pure 
onS andadds: “Even the Jews, who are so often 
cited as an example of a race at once pure a 
strong, may, with more reason, be adduced on the 
opposite side of the argument.” The ancient ^ed 
tians, the Greeks, and the Romans, were all mixed 
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races. Among modern races, die most conspicu¬ 
ous example is afforded by the Anglo-Saxons. 
Mr. (Jreen’s studies show that Mr. Lennyson’s 
poetic line, “Saxon and Norman and Dane are 
wc," must he supplemented w ith Celt and Caul, 
Welshman and Irishman, Frisian and Finmand, 
French Huguenot and C icrmatt Palatine. What 
rook place a thousand years ago and more in Fng- 
land again transpires to-day in the United States. 
“History repeats itself’; hut, as the wheels of his¬ 
tory* are the chariot wheels of the Almighty, there 
is, with every revolution, an onward movement 
toward the goal of his eternal purposes, I'here is 
here a new commingling of races; and, w hile the 
largest injections of foreign blood are substantially 
the same elements that constituted the original 
Anglo-Saxon admixture, so that we may infer the 
general type w ill be preserved, there are strains 
of other bloods being added, which, if Mr. Fitter- 
son’s remark ts true, that “the best nations are 
those most widely related,’’ may be espreted to 
improve the stock, and aid it to a higher destiny. 
If the dangers of immigration, winch have been 
pointed out, can be successfully met for the next 
few years, until it has passed its climax, it mav be 
expected to add value to the amalgam which will 
constitute the new Anglo Saxon race of tin* New 
World. Concerning our future, Hetberr Spencer 
says; “One great result is, I think, tolerably clear. 
From biological truth*, if is to he inferred that the 
eventual mixture of the allied varieties of the 
Aryan race, forming the population, will pro¬ 
duce a more powerful tvpe of man than has 
hitherto existed, and a type of man more plastic, 
more adaptable, more capable of undergoing the 
modilteanoux needful for complete social life. I 
think, whatever difficulties they mav have to sur¬ 
mount, and whatever tribulations they may have 
to pass through, the Americans may reasonably 
look forward to a time when they will have pro¬ 
duced a civilization grainier that) any the world 
has known.” 

Ir may be easily shown, and is of no small sig. 
nificame, that the two great ideas of which the 
Anglo Saxon is the exponent are having a fuller 
development in the United States than in fireat 
Britain, {'here the union of Church and State 
rends strongly to paralyze some of the member, 
of the body of C Ihrist. I lere there is no such inf!», 
cnee to destroy spiritual hie and power. Here, 
also, has been evolved the form of government 
consistent with the largest possible < ivil iihem. 
Furthermore, tr is significant that the marked 
characteristic’, of tin-, race are being here em¬ 
phasized most. Among the most striking features 
of the Anglo Saxon is his money making power - 


a pow er of increasing importance in the widening 
commerce of the world’s future. We have seen in 
a preceding chapter, that, although Fttgland is 
by tar the richest nation of Furope, we have al¬ 
ready outstripped her in rite race after wealth 
and we have only begun the development of our 
v*ist rcsiuttvcs# 

Agiiii* aitofit?!* ftfjrknt of tbt 

Anglo-Saxon is what may be called an instinct or 
genius tor colonizing, fits tmetjuak-d energy, hi* 
indomitable perseverance, and tux persona! inde- 
jH'mience, made him a pioneer. I le excels all others 
tn pushing his wav into new countries, h was 
those in whom this tendency was strongest that 
came to America, ami this inherited tendency has 
been further developed by the westward sweep 
ot successive generations across die continent. So 
noticeable has t!m cluraciettstic become that Fmr- 
lish visitors remark it, < harks Uniats once said 
that the typical Vmern an would hesitate to enter 
heaven utiles, .emm-d that he could go iurther 
west, p 

Agaat, nothing iiiuii* m.mifr alv distinguishes 
the \uglo Saxon than he, intense and persistent 
energy, and lie is developing in ilw Unwed States 
an energy which, tt» eigrt aittvuv and rtfWme- 
ttess, K peciilii.U \mencan. this i, due pat tit to 
the tact that A met nan, are mmh better fed than 
1 ’iifopeans, and partly to the undeveloped re 
source*, ot a new country, but mote largely to our 
climate, which acts as a tote,rant stimulus. Fen 
rears atrn the landing of the t'llgimis, the Key. 
h-anvts lltggmxmt, a good observer, wrote: “A 
sup of New f upland atr e. britrt than a whole 
%on ot Fnglt.h ale.” I hm rath had ttie sttmu, 
iating ettev t ,4 out * lunate been n*»te«l. Moreover, 
owr social mmtmton. an- mmuhtmg, In I mope 
rhe various ranks ot so, ten ate, bke the -.tiira of 
the eat fh, ftxed and fmstliml | here can be n» 
great change without a triable upheaval, a sottal 
earthquake, Mae >.,« trtv is hi.r the » net, of the 
sea, mot,dr, as < imml t.ntirid said, attd so sig- 
nalty illustrated tn hi. own evpmrm r, that which 
is at the bottom u, dav max >mr dav fla.h on the 
crest of the highr.f wave, f verv our i, Urr hi 
bectmie whatever he ; an make of him.* If, her to 
transform fuum-H from a tad sphoa ot a taiuser 
ora canal bov, into the tuum'x Prmidriti ()>u 
aristocracy, unlike 'hat of } m-.pc, r. open to all 
comets. H eahh, position, mtiurn,air prizes,,)- 
trrri} fur niriifi * 4 $i 4 rirjtv t 4f0f*V* ciri'v 
appremter and clerk, even It.ntdlev, and i»r« 
mlev, mimigtam. is fire to rma the has, thus 
many t ame. c.» ope;atr to pm.lmr bar the 11,04 
forceful attd tremendous rm-tev nt the woihl 
Whar is the Vigmticam e ot null fasts > l he sc 
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tendencies infold the future; they are the mighty 
alphabet with which God writes his prophecies. 
May we not, by a careful laying together of the 
letters, spell out something of his meaning. 1 
seems to me that God, with infinite wisdom and 
skill, is training the Anglo-Saxon race for an h °“ 
sure to come in the world s future. Heretofore 
there has always been in the history of the world 

a comparatively unoccupied land westward into 

which the crowded countries of the East have 
poured their surplus populations. But the widen¬ 
ing waves of migration, which millenmums ago 
rolled east and west from the valley of the Eu¬ 
phrates, meet to-day on our Pacific coast There 
are no more new worlds. The unoccupied arable 
lands of the earth are limited, and will soon be 
taken. The time is coming when the pressure of 
population on the means of subsistence will be felt 
here as it is now felt in Europe and Asia. Then will 
the world enter upon a new stage of its bistory 
the final competition of races, for which the 
Anglo-Saxon is being schooled. Long before the 
thousand millions are here, the mighty centrifugal 
tendency, inherent in this stock and strengthened 
in the United States, will assert itself. Then this 
race of unequaled energy, with all the m^esty of 
numbers and the might of wealth behind it—the 
representative, let us hope, of the largest liberty, 
the purest Christianity, the highest civilization- 
having developed peculiarly aggressive traits cal¬ 
culated-to impress its institutions upon nwnknKL 
will spread itself over the earth. If I read not 
amiss this powerful race will move down upon 
Mexico, down upon Central and South America, 
out upon the islands of the sea over upon Afnca 
and beyond. And can any one rhat the 

suit of this competition of races will be the sur 
vival of the fittest”? “Any people, says Dr. Bush- 
nell, “that is physiologically advanced m culture, 
though it be only in a degree beyond another 
which is mingled with it on strictly equal terms, 
sure to live down and finally live out its inferior. 
Nothing can save the inferior race but a ready and 
pliant assimilation. Whether the feebler and more 
abject races are going to be regenerated and ra sed 

nn is already very much of a question. What if it 
should be God’s plan to people the world with 
better and finer material? Certain it is, whatever 
expectations we may indulge, that there is a 
mendous overbearing surge of power in the Chris¬ 
tian nations, which, if the others are not speedily 
raised to some vastly higher capacity, will in 
evitably submerge and bury them forever. These 
great populations of Christendom—what are they 
doingf but throwing out their colonies on every 
sideband populating themselves, if I may so speak, 


into the possession of all countries and climes. 

To this result no war of extermination is needful; 
the contest is not one of arms, but of vitality and 
of civilization. “At the present day,” says Mr. Dar¬ 
win, “civilized nations are everywhere supplant¬ 
ing barbarous nations, excepting where the cli¬ 
mate opposes a deadly barrier; and they succeed 
mainly, though not exclusively, through their arts, 
which are the products of the intellect? Thus 
the Finns were supplanted by the Aryan races 
in Europe and Asia, the Tartars by the Russians, 
and thus the aborigines of North America, Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand are now disappearing be¬ 
fore the all-conquering Anglo-Saxons. It would 
seem as if these inferior tribes were only pre¬ 
cursors of a superior race, voices m the wilderness 
crying: “Prepare ye the way of the Lord Ihe 
savage is a hunter; by the incoming of civilization 
the game is driven away and disappears before 
the hunter becomes a herder or an agriculturist. 
The savage is ignorant of many diseases of civili¬ 
zation which, when he is exposed to them, attack 
him before he learns how to treat them. Civiliza¬ 
tion also has its vices, of which the uninitiated 
savage is innocent. He proves an apt learner o 
vice, but dull enough in the school of morals. 
Every civilization has its destructive and preserva¬ 
tive elements. The Anglo-Saxon race would speed¬ 
ily decay but for the salt of Christianity. Bring 
savages into contact with our civilization, and its 
destructive forces become operative at once, while 
years are necessary to render effective the saving 
influences of Christian instruction. Moreover, the 
pioneer wave of our civilization carries with it 
more scum than salt. Where there is one mission¬ 
ary, there are hundreds of miners or traders or 
adventurers ready to debauch the native. Whether 
the extinction of inferior races before the advanc¬ 
ing Anglo-Saxon seems to the reader sad or other¬ 
wise, it certainly appears probable. I know of 
nothing except climatic conditions to prevent this 
race from populating Africa as it has peopled 
North* America. And those portions of Africa 
which are unfavorable to Anglo-Saxon ^ are 
less extensive than was once supposed. The Dutch 
Boers after two centuries of life there, are as 
hardy as any race on earth. The Anglo-Saxon has 
established himself in climates totally diverse 
Canada, South Africa, and India—and, through 
several generations, has preserved his essential race 
characteristics. He is not, of course, superior to 
climatic influences; but, even m warm climates, he 
is likely to retain his aggressive vigorlong enough 
to supplant races already enfeebled. Thus, in what 
Dr. Bushnell calls “the out-populating power of 
the Christian stock,” may be found Gods final 
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The Department of State was in receipt of a 
number of acceptances to his invitations when 
President Arthur, Garfield’s successor, ordered 
their cancellation. 

In 1889, however, with Blaine again Secre¬ 
tary of State, the first International American 
Conference was held. Blaine’s opening and 
closing addresses before the Conference are 
reprinted here. Blaine’s ambitious program for 
the Conference—the drawing up of arbitration 
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and reciprocity treaties—was not realized, but 
one solid achievement was underwritten. There 
was established at Washington a bureau of in¬ 
formation of the International Union of Amer¬ 
ican Republics, which subsequently came to 
be known as the Pan-American Union. Later 
conferences finally led to the massive achieve¬ 
ments of the nineteen thirties and forties. 

Blaine’s addresses are reprinted from con¬ 
temporary newspapers. 


Two Addresses to The International American 
Conference 


BY JAMES 

i. Address of Welcome 

Gentlemen of the International American Con¬ 
ference: Speaking for the Government of the 
United States, I bid yon welcome to this capital. 
Speaking for the people of the United States, I bid 
you welcome to every section and to every State 
of the Union. You come in response to an invi¬ 
tation extended by the President on the special 
authorization of Congress. Your presence here is 
no ordinary event. It signifies much to the peo¬ 
ple of all America to-day. It may signify far more 
in the days to come. No conference of nations 
has ever assembled to consider the welfare of 
territorial possessions so vast and to contemplate 
the possibilities of a future so great and so in¬ 
spiring. Those now sitting within these walls are 
empowered to speak for nations whose borders 
are on both the great oceans, whose northern 
limits are touched by the Arctic waters for a thou¬ 
sand miles beyond the Straits of Behring and 
whose southern extension furnishes human habita¬ 
tions farther below the ecjuator than is elsewhere 
possible on the globe. 

The aggregate territorial extent of the nations 
here represented falls but little short of 12,000,000 
of square miles—more than three times the area 
of all Europe, and but little less than one-fourth 
part of the globe; while in respect to the power 
of producing the articles which are essential to 
human life and those which minister to life’s lux¬ 
ury, they constitute even a larger proportion of 
the entire world. These great possessions to-day 
have an aggregate population approaching 12#,- 
000,000, but if peopled as densely as the average 
of Europe, the total number would exceed 1,000,- 
000,000. While considerations of this character 
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must inspire Americans, both South and North, 
with the liveliest anticipations of future grandeur 
and power, they must also impress them with a 
sense of the gravest responsibility touching the 
character and development of their respective na¬ 
tionalities. 

The Delegates I am addressing can do much to 
establish permanent relations of -confidence, re¬ 
spect, and friendship between the nations which 
they represent. They can show to the world an 
honorable, peaceful conference of eighteen in¬ 
dependent American Powers, in which all shall 
meet together on terms of absolute equality; a 
conference in which there can be no attempt to 
coerce a single Delegate against his own concep¬ 
tion of the interests of his nation; a conference 
which will permit no secret understanding on 
any subject, but will frankly publish to the world 
all its conclusions; a conference which will toler¬ 
ate no spirit of conquest, but will aim to cultivate 
an American sympathy as broad as both con¬ 
tinents; a conference which will form no selfish 
alliance against the older nations from which we 
are proud to claim inheritance—a conference, in 
fine, which will seek nothing, propose nothing, 
endure nothing that is not, in the general sense of 
all the Delegates, timely and wise and peaceful. 

And yet we can not be expected to forget that 
our common fate has made us inhabitants of the 
two continents which, at the close of four cen¬ 
turies, are still regarded beyond the seas as the 
New World. Like situations beget like sympathies 
and impose like duties. We meet in firm belief that 
the nations of America ought to be and can be 
more helpful, each to the other, than they now 
are, and that each will find advantage and profit 
from an enlarged intercourse with the others. 
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We believe that we should be drawn together 
more closely by the highways of the sea, and that 
at no distant day the railway systems of the north 
and south will meet upon the isthmus and con¬ 
nect by land routes the political and commercial 
capitals of all America. 

We believe that hearty co-operation, based on 
hearty confidence, will save all American States 
from the burdens and evils which have long and 
cruelly afflicted the older nations of the world. 

We believe that a spirit of justice, of common 
and equal interest between the American States, 
will leave no room for an artificial balance of 
power like unto that which has led to wars abroad 
and drenched Europe in blood. 

We believe that friendship, avowed with can¬ 
dor and maintained with good faith, will remove 
from American States the necessity of guarding 
boundary lines between themselves with fortifica¬ 
tions and military force. 

We believe that standing armies, beyond those 
which are needful for public order and the safety 
of internal administration, should be unknown on 
both American continents. 

We believe that friendship and not force, the 
spirit of just law and not the violence of the mob, 
should be the recognized rule of administration 
between American nations and in American na¬ 
tions. 

To these subjects, and those which are cognate 
thereto, the attention of this Conference is ear¬ 
nestly and cordially invited by the Government 
of the United States. It will be a great gain when 
we shall acquire that common confidence on 
which all international friendship must rest. It will 
be a greater gain when we shall be able to draw 
the people of all American nations into close ac¬ 
quaintance with each other, an end to be facili¬ 
tated by more frequent and more rapid intercom¬ 
munication. It will be the greatest gain when the 
personal and commercial relations of the Amer¬ 
ican States, south and north, shall be so developed 
and so regulated that each shall acquire the high¬ 
est possible advantage from the enlightened and 
enlarged intercourse of all. 

2. Farewell Address 

Gentlemen: I withhold for a moment the word 
of final adjournment, in order that I may express 
to you the profound satisfaction with which the 
Government of the United States regards the 
work that has been accomplished by the Interna¬ 
tional American Conference. The importance of 
the subjects which have claimed your attention, 


the comprehensive intelligence and watchful pa¬ 
triotism which you have brought to their dis¬ 
cussion, must challenge the confidence and secure 
the admiration of the Governments and peoples 
whom you represent; while that larger patriotism 
which constitutes the fraternity of nations has re¬ 
ceived from you an impulse such as the world has 
not before seen. 

The extent and value of all that has been worth¬ 
ily achieved by your Conference can not be meas¬ 
ured to-day. We stand too near it. Time will de¬ 
fine and heighten the estimate of your work; 
experience will confirm our present faith; final 
results will be your vindication and your triumph. 

If, in this closing hour, the Conference had but 
one deed to celebrate, we should dare call the 
world’s attention to the deliberate, confident, 
solemn dedication of two great continents to 
peace, and to the prosperity which has peace for 
its foundation. We hold up this new Magna 
Charta y which abolishes war and substitutes arbi¬ 
tration between the American Republics, as the 
first and great fruit of the International Amer¬ 
ican Conference. That noblest of Americans, the 
aged poet and philanthropist, Whittier, is the first 
to send his salutation and his benediction, declar¬ 
ing, 

“If in the spirit of peace the American Confer¬ 
ence agrees upon a rule of arbitration which shall 
make war in this hemisphere well-nigh impos¬ 
sible, its sessions will prove one of the most im¬ 
portant events in the history of the world.” 

I am instructed by the President to express the 
wish that before the members of the Conference 
shall leave for their distant homes, they will ac¬ 
cept the hospitality of the United States in a visit 
to the Southern section of the Union, similar to 
the one they have already made to the Eastern 
and Western sections. The President trusts that 
the tour will not only be a pleasant incident of 
your farewell to the country, but that you will 
find advantage in a visit to so interesting and im¬ 
portant a part of our Republic. 

May I express to you, gentlemen, my deep ap¬ 
preciation of the honor you did me in calling me 
to preside over your deliberations. Your kindness 
has been unceasing, and for your formal words of 
approval I offer you my sincerest gratitude. 

Invoking the blessing of Almighty God upon 
the patriotic and fraternal work which has been 
here begun for the good of mankind, I now de¬ 
clare the American International Conference ad¬ 
journed without day. 
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| INTRODUCTION 
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/. THE FIRST STEPS TOWARD 
GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION 


The American government could not long 
occupy that happy state where no obligations 
for the welfare and prosperity of its people, 
other than the maintenance of civil order, had 
to he assumed. 'True, by its public land, rail¬ 
road, taritT, and monetary and fiscal policies, 
it had intervened to further the fortunes of 
the voting industrial capitalism. Once having 
done that, however, it withdrew, under the 
assumption thar the orderly operations of 
business ami the market place would resolve 
all perplexities. Such was not to be the case, 
however, and before long pressures were to 
appear that were to demand intervention on 
behalf of the less favored in the economic 
round. In this direction, American policy de¬ 
veloped slowly -and hesitantly; indeed, a long 
period of time was to elapse before even those 
regulatory acts to curb abuses and unfair prac¬ 
tices were energetically enforced. And it was 
not until the Democracy once more returned 
m pow er, w ith the election of Woodrow Wil¬ 
son in t«)ii, that a clearly thought-out pro¬ 
gram of state interventionism in the interests 
of small industrial producers, farmers, work¬ 
ers. and the consuming public generally was 
launched. As a result of the involvement of 
the United States in World War I, this pro¬ 
gram was never completed; it may be said that 
the New Deal, under Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
in considerable measure, rook up the unfin¬ 
ished tasks left by Woodrow Wilson. With 
the completion of the decade of the 1930s, 
the United States had undergone another 
revolution. Then, full intervention had been 
established as the basis of public policy; and 
America began to live in the epoch of state 
capitalism. 

Regulation of the Railroads. The first step 


in the direction of federal intervention came 
in the field of railroading. Abuses associated 
with the railroad industry had become op¬ 
pressive during the seventies and the eighties. 
Not only had the securities of the railroads 
been flagrantly manipulated by promoters 
with the resulting spoliation of investors; not 
only had management disregarded the comfort 
and safety of the traveling public; but the 
discriminatory tactics employed as regards 
small shippers and farmers had been notorious. 
The payment of rebates to great business 
groups in a position to demand them; higher 
rates for short hauls than for long ones; fre¬ 
quent rate wars which were followed by pools 
to end competition completely—these were 
the outstanding malpractices that caused a 
widespread discontent. Agrarian groups In 
Western legislatures had sought to come to 
grips with these evils by the passage of the 
so-called Granger laws. These had been really 
ineffective; and they were rendered entirely 
nugatory by the Supreme Court decision of 
1886 in the Wabash case. Now the clamor 
against the railroads could not be stilled; and a 
reluctant Congress was compelled to take ac¬ 
tion. 

Efforts repeatedly had been made during the 
seventies to pass railroad legislation through 
Congress. A bill had been introduced in 1874* 
had passed the House, but failed in the Senate. 
The same had been the fate of another bill 
presented in 1878. Finally in 1885, a resolution 
was carried calling for a Senate committee of 
investigation. 

The inquiry conducted by this committee 
proved conclusively all the claims of those 
who were demanding railroad legislation. The 
committee, after listening to businessmen and 
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farmers all over the country, was compelled 
to declare: “It is the deliberate judgment of 
the committee that upon no public question 
are the people so nearly unanimous as upon the 
proposition that Congress should undertake 
in some wav the regulation of interstate com¬ 
merce." 

Congress debated railroad legislation for a 
whole year before it finally wrote the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Act of iKWg, Based upon Eng¬ 
lish legislative and regulatory experience, the 
law provided that alt charges made by railway 
carriers should be "reasonable and just"; that 
special rates, rebates, and draw bails w ere il¬ 
legal; and that discrimination between persons, 
places, and commodities was to be proceeded 
against. No carrier was to charge more for 
transportation for a stum haul than for a long 
haul when the conditions were substantially 
the same. Railway pooh were outlawed. And 
railroad companies were to file schedules of 
rates and to give ten dais’ notice of changes in 
rates. To enforce these pros tsi.ms, an Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission was to be set up 
and was to be given the power of investigating 
the management of interstate canters and of 
making rejvorts upon finding, of fact, From 
there on, the regular judtci.il machinery of the 
country was to be invoked to compel enforce¬ 
ment of the rulings of the eommrmon. 

President Cleveland e-a abb died the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission and for a short 
time the law and the icpnlatiom glowing out 
of it were observed. Kail mad. reduced local 
rates, simplified schedules, anil announced 
the disbanding of pools. But bv 1*170 opposi 
tion to the commission was out m the open; 
and indeed, hefoie the decade was over, the 
federal courts had succeeded in n ing it*, hands 
so effectively that it be* aim* little more than 
an agency for the collection of statistics, 

Witnesses were recalcitrant, the railroads 
denied that flu* i onium,nm had judicial pow - 
ers; long periods elapsed between the dulling 
up of regulations and their find enforcement; 
and the traveling and shipping public lost 
heart when, during the vearx t««7 to i^k, 


out of sixteen decisions appealed from the 
commission, the Supreme Court found for 
the railroads in the case of fifteen. 

In iK</-\ the powers of the commission were 
virrualh emasculated when the Supreme Court 
ruled, in the .Maximum Freight Rate ease, chat 
the commission had no authority to set • 
maximum rate. The commission had never 
claimed the rate-making power; it had, how¬ 
ever, again and again declared that it might 
prescribe a modification of rates if discrimina¬ 
tion had been established. This the Court 
denied. The (aun t indicated that the com¬ 
mission's functions consisted merely of the 
following: It had the duty of collecting rail¬ 
road statistics; it had the right to demand the 
publication of rates by the companies; it could 
make sure that the camcis did not indulge in 
rebating and did not discriminate between 
short hauls and long hauls, It was not until 
mot., as a result of the passage of the Hepburn 
Act, that ( ougtess finally gave the commission 
the right to reduce rate*, w hen complaints had 
shown them to be unreasonable or discrimi¬ 
nators , and it was nut nmii op i that Congress 
permitted the Interstate Commerce Cotmnio 
sum to tital.r a toed valuation of railroad 
properties as the fits* step toward arriving it 
a seientifir base, of tate making, Intervention 
had got off to a slow stair, but a precedent 
had been n rated, 

lf».wop,,A l\ft om, In t*oo, Congress took 
a sn osid step in the dim tnm of tlte regulation 
of htiaui-',, uhen ir pa.-ard the Sherman Attn. 
This! I .,ui. jin sue-,, w is supposed to fum rout 
according to the 1! 1 me pm'ept-, of the eco¬ 
nomic trsthon!,', \ fier maiher, in which 
bus ft -, and srlb*imet on m rijttal footing and 
ha,! full nstoi: c.imo}), pieaunrbtv fixed pn.r ( 
and dr!rrsj,mcd 5 hr ijh umties of goods that 1 
mold br abnubr-d fnrthi icuci of manage - 
turnt -olbui'd a ;m» fate through bankrupt* c 
Tm* «ojupeist-MU ouK tfie « nunp r- 

tret 111 •,*;.* no- and j c .lilted sn con .tarcT 
’own it'g f'« t, hf-du'rs, and consume*', brim 
fitrd thmugh dr-hum:* pturx. 

We lute set- n how, in very real mca-eare, 
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these laws of the market place actually func¬ 
tioned. Efficiencies improved, prices declined, 
and great quantities of producer and consumer 
goods were made available to the American 
people. Despite tariffs, rebates, and pools, 
monopoly practices were less characteristic of 
American industrial capitalism, during the first 
generation of its growth, than was true of the 
English and German counterparts. This does 
not mean, however, that there did not appear 
from time to time attempts to limit competi¬ 
tion. 

During the sixties and seventies, occasional 
pools had been formed by which combina¬ 
tions' of producers in the same industry had 
sought to fix prices, limit production, and 
allocate markets. But these were illegal devices 
under the common law and could not be en¬ 
forced in the courts. The fact is, pooling agree¬ 
ments were quickly violated by the members 
themselves, who often entered upon such ar¬ 
rangements only for the purpose of learning 
the trade secrets and policies of competitors. 

But a more determined effort—this time 
participated in by important groups of indus¬ 
tries—appeared in 1879 when the “trust” was 
created. The first such agency was the Stand¬ 
ard Oil Trust, and through it some forty 
companies combined to control 90 percent of 
the oil refining business and 90 percent of the 
pipe lines of the country. The Standard Oil 
Trust, as revised in 1882, was ruled over by 
nine individuals among whom the outstanding 
figure was John D. Rockefeller. Put simply, 
the trust worked this way: The participants 
in it did not surrender their corporate iden¬ 
tities or merge their assets. They created a 
small board of trustees to whom were assigned 
the stocks of the cooperating members; and 
against these were issued trust certificates. 
These could be traded in; and of course profits 
from joint operations were divided among the 
holders. 

Between 1879 and 1896, about a dozen such 
trusts made their appearance, the most im¬ 
portant being found in oil refining, cottonseed 
oil, whisky distilling, and sugar refining. Be¬ 


cause trust agreements were matters of record, 
the trust could be prosecuted under the com¬ 
mon law. Louisiana instituted such a proceed¬ 
ing against the cottonseed oil trust in 1887; 
New York moved to dissolve the sugar trust 
in 1889; and Ohio launched a similar attack on 
the Standard Oil Trust in 1890. Such state 
prosecutions were successful and trusts were 
ordered dissolved. 

Beginning with 1897, and finding a welcome 
reception in the state of New Jersey (which 
passed permissive legislation), holding com¬ 
panies and mergers replaced the trusts. The 
holding companies either bought outright all 
the separate organizations they were combin¬ 
ing, or acquired control of each unit through 
purchase of a majority of the stock; for man¬ 
agement purposes, however, corporate iden¬ 
tities were preserved. Mergers threw all re-, 
sources and capital together and started out 
afresh as new corporations. This third effort 
to establish monopply controls lasted for about 
seven years. Among its most significant fruits 
were the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, the United States Steel Corporation, 
International Harvester Company, and the 
American Sugar Refining Company. (In the 
next section their practices and history will 
be examined in greater detail.) 

Despite these attempts, it is doubtful 
whether the free market was seriously inter¬ 
fered with before 1897. But after 1897, another 
tale was to be told. From then on, prices were 
managed—this was true notably of heavy 
industry where the holding companies and 
mergers appeared in such great numbers; and 
real wages made no gains. It may be said, 
therefore, that the era of a freely functioning 
competitive economy—certainly as far as 
heavy industry was concerned—really did not 
continue for much more than a generation. 
With the retirement from active management 
of the original company of industrial inno¬ 
vators—Andrew Carnegie, John D. Rocke¬ 
feller, Cyrus H. McCormick—an epoch ended. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Law. Because of 
the popular outcry against monopoly, federal 
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intervention again was necessary. The Sher¬ 
man Anti-Trust Law was passed in 1890. This 
declared that every “combination- in the form 
of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in re¬ 
straint of trade” was illegal. All persons so 
combining or conspiring were guilty of mis¬ 
demeanors and were punishable by fine or 
imprisonment. The federal circuit courts were 
invested with jurisdiction; and the federal 
attorneys were empowered to begin proceed¬ 
ings in equity to check violations. At the same 
time, a person injured by a combination in 
restraint of trade might sue in the federal 
courts for three times the damage sustained 
by him. 

Having committed its good intentions to 
the .statute books, Congress, and those who 
had supported it, could only hope that the 
federal Department of Justice and the federal 
courts would proceed to enforce the law 
vigorously. They were doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. In the first eleven years that the act was 
on the statute books, that is to say, during the 
Harrison, Cleveland, and McKinley adminis¬ 
trations, a total of forty cases was passed on 
by the federal courts. Of these, ;| only eighteen 
were brought by federal attorneys, and only 
ten of them were successful. The character of 
the respondents indicates the failure of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. Against combina¬ 
tions in sugar refining, whisky distilling, and 
the manufacture of cash registers, the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice failed; but against three local 


associations of coal operators, two railroad 
associations, one cast-iron pipe pool, and four 
labor unions, the government’s attorneys ob¬ 
tained favorable decisions. 

The Supreme Court, whose growingly con¬ 
servative temper, particularly in its interpre¬ 
tation of the Fourteenth Amendment, has al¬ 
ready been alluded to, became now the center 
of bitter attack. Its popularity was not in¬ 
creased—rather, the reverse—when in 1895 
it handed down three decisions. One of these, 
in the E. C. Knight case, found that the sugar 
trust, \vhile it did control 95 percent of the 
production of refined sugar in the country, 
was not a combination in restraint of trade. 
Another declared that Eugene V. Debs, the 
secretary of the American Railway Union, 
could be sent to jail for violation of an injunc¬ 
tion. And the third held the income tax 
provision of the 1894 tariff act unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

Thus small producers, farmers, and organ¬ 
ized labor were antagonized. These rebuffs at 
the hands of a conservative judiciary; the in¬ 
capacity or unwillingness of Cleveland’s ad¬ 
ministration to proceed with greater energy 
against the great industrial combinations; the 
continuance of depression and the administra¬ 
tion’s helplessness in the face of it, together 
with hard times in the agrarian West and 
South, led to a mobilization of new forces. 
Out of this climate and in a truculent temper 
the Populist movement emerged. 


2 . THE POPULIST RISING 


We have already seen how Greenback 
groups and agrarian parties, from time to time 
receiving support from small labor organiza¬ 
tions, had appeared in the political. arena in 
the seventies and eighties to contest the su¬ 
premacy of the Republican and Democratic 
parties. They had failed; but they prepared 
the way for Populism, and in 1896 the People’s 
party captured the Democratic party and al¬ 
most triumphed. Populism did not seek to part 


company with the free enterprise system and, 
to this extent, it was not a radical movement 
by the European reading of the term. Its lead¬ 
ers and much of its following came from the 
property classes themselves. But by demanding 
large-scale public intervention—in railroading, 
finance, the land and its resources, the welfare 
of the laboring populations—Populism would 
have struck a significant blow at industrial 
capitalism. Populism had another significance; 
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it was the lafet stand by agrarianism in political 
terms. The farmers of the West and the South, 
again supported by labor, put forth their 
greatest efforts—but they lost, and with their 
defeat went the power of the American farm¬ 
ers as an independent force. From then on, 
America’s farmers could function only as a 
pressure group and were successful only when 
they held the political balance of power. 

Farmers' Alliances. The Grange had col¬ 
lapsed by the early eighties, as we have seen, 
but before the decade was over there had 
emerged in its place two groups of powerful 
farmer organizations, pne in the West and 
another in the South. In the Northwest this 
came to be called the Northwestern Alliance; 
in the South, the Southern Alliarice. In St. 
Louis, in December, 1889, the Southern Al¬ 
liance met in annual convention. There also 
appeared here representatives from the North¬ 
western Alliance, the National Colored Farm¬ 
ers’ Alliance, and the Knights of Labor. The 
first efforts at fusion of the two great farmer 
bodies failed, but a set of resolutions was 
adopted in which both concurred. These 
called for: the free coinage of silver; the aboli¬ 
tion of national banks; government ownership 
of railroads; ownership of lands by Americans. 
only; the prohibition of trading in grain fu¬ 
tures; and the end of protective tariffs. A sepa¬ 
rate resolution, passed by the Southern Alli¬ 
ance only, advocated the adoption of the 
subtreasury plan. 

The subtreasury scheme, which was really 
the heart of Populist fiscal policy, called for 
government financing of farm surpluses. The 
plan proposed that the Federal government 
establish county warehouses to which farmers 
might bring their nonperishable products— 
grains, tobacco, cotton, sugar, wool—and for 
them obtain certificates of deposit. Upon 
presentation of these certificates to a so-called 
subtreasury office, farmers would then be en¬ 
titled to loans in legal-tender notes up to 80 
percent of the market value of the products 
stored. The certificates of deposit also were 
negotiable, and any person holding them might 


receive either a loan in legal tenders or the 
goods held against them. 

Thus, the subtreasury plan was intended to 
set up a commodity basis for credit; to free 
the farmers from having to rely on the banks 
for their short-term credit needs; to make 
possible the orderly marketing of crops; and / 
to use the federal Treasury surpluses for ag¬ 
ricultural relief. The Populists, under the 
pressure of the Democrats, abandoned the 
subtreasury idea in 1896. And when they 
failed, the hope of rural credit relief went out 
with their cause. It was not until i 9 I 3 > under 
the New Freedom, that any attention was paid 
this problem; and not until 1933, under the 
New Deal, that commodity loans began to be 
made. But the New Deal perverted the idea— 
for it linked commodity loans with crop re¬ 
striction. 

The People's Party. It will be noted that this 
first farmer platform of 1889 did not advocate 
political action. But in 1890, the farmers were 
mobilized and already at the polls. In Kansas, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota, organizations 
appeared calling themselves the People’s party, 
or variants of that name, and began to agitate 
for the passage of the agrarian program. Dur¬ 
ing the decade after 1887, drought and locusts 
had swept the Great Plains, and crop failures 
were the rule. But low prices—set in world 
markets—continued to prevail; so that farm 
debts were becoming too heavy to bear. The 
inability of commercial banks to render assist¬ 
ance made Kansans notably desperate. Their 
People’s party appeared in June, 1890. 

A company of local leaders—Mary E. Lease, 
Jerry Simpson, W. A. Peffer—sprang up to 
preach the farmers’ crusade. Appearing in the 
small white churches and the little red school- 
houses of the plains country, and employing 
all devices of American revivalism, they 
whipped up their followers into a frenzy. 
There was an unholy combination of the 
railroads, the monopolists, the national banks, 
and the mortgage companies. Money was 
scarce; interest rates were high; taxes were 
exorbitant; prices were low; and the railroads, 
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the middlemen, and the protected industries 
were fattening themselves at the expense of the 
farmers. 

In 1890, these Kansas Populists elected five 
Congressmen, sent Peffer to the Senate, and 
captured the lower house of the state legisla- 
' ture. Their methods and successes were being 
duplicated everywhere in the South and West. 
In South Carolina, farmers swept the state and 
elected Benjamin Tillman governor. In South 
Dakota, they sent the Reverend J. H. Kyle 
to the Senate. From Virginia, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, Kentucky, and Missouri, Demo¬ 
cratic Congressmen with Populist ideas went 
to Washington. 

It was inevitable, as a result of these vic¬ 
tories, that the Southern Alliance men and the 
Northwestern Alliance men should join hands. 
The Southern farmers met in convention at 
Ocala, Florida, in December, 1890; the West¬ 
ern farmers met in Cincinnati in Mav, 1891; 
and in St. Louis, in February, 1892, union was 
effected under the name of the People’s party. 
Here were to be found all the outstanding 
leaders of farmer groups of the .South and 
West. To their company had been added 
Ignatius Donnelly of Minnesota, who wrote 
the preamble to a platform that fired the imag¬ 
ination of the South and West. 

With a manifesto ready and a program of 
demands beaten out as a result of long discus¬ 
sions, the Populists could now enter the na¬ 
tional political arena. On July 4, 1892, at 
Omaha, a convention assembled. The Omaha 
platform, the first formal Populist document, 
read like a text in agricultural economics. It 
called for financial reform, government own¬ 
ership of railroads and telegraph, and the 
elimination of corporate and foreign owner¬ 
ship, of land. The financial plank included all 
the monetary and fiscal devices which agrari¬ 
ans had been demanding over the previous 
two decades: the emission of greenbacks; the 
end of national banks; the subtreasury plan; 
free silver; a graduated income tax; the estab¬ 
lishment of postal-savings banks; tariffs for 
revenue only. An additional set of resolutions, 


not written as such into the mam platform* 
sought to enlist the support of a wider follow¬ 
ing. These included: benefits for war veterans; 
the restriction of undesirable immigration; an 
eight-hour law for government employees; the 
abolition of private detective agencies; popular 
election of Senators; and the adoption of the 
initiative, the referendum, ami the Australian 
ballot. As their candidates, the Populists named 
Genera! James B. Weaver of Iowa and General 
James B. Field of Virginia. 

Klccthm of / iVy„\ The Populists met with 
an extraordinary success. Weaver received 
more than a million popular votes and obtained 
n votes in the electoral college. In many states 
of the South the Populists captured the De¬ 
mocracy. In Kansas they elected their whole 
state ticker and controlled the legislature. A 
total of ten Congressmen, five Senators, fifty 
state officials, and t.soo county officers ami 
state legislators was the Popuiist harvest in 
1891. The off-year elections of tXoy repeated 
these triumphs. It had become clear that Cleve¬ 
land’s leadership had been t epudiared by the 
Democracy of the South and that the West 
was lost tii the Republican patty. Everywhere, 
reformers were flocking to the new party’s 
standards, upon which were inscribed this 
slogan: ‘’People’s transport a tion . , , people's 
money . , . people’s land . . . people’s wealth 
• ■ • and people's cooperation.” A revolution 
seemed to impend as the Populists made ready 
for the 1 HgA campaign. 

The Defneswu of tSyf iXy”, With 189 
unrest moved out of tin* agrarian communities 
and swept over the whole Timed States. A 
financial panic appealed. Prolonged into a 
four-year depression, « reached into every 
small community as well as all the great com ■ 
mereial centers, hearing its train of credit 
deflation, business failure, and unemployment. 

The panic of like that of fH?y had 

started first in the European money markets, 
following the collapse of the London invest 
ment flanking house of Baring Brothers. 
European-helil securities were again returned 
in large quantities to the United States; and 
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again bank balances were withdrawn. The na¬ 
tional banking system had learned nothing 
from 1873; and its incapacity to mobilize re¬ 
serves effectively further aggravated the situa¬ 
tion. Country banks began to withdraw their 
deposits from the banks in the central reserve 
cities; these, in turn, contracted their call 
money loans; and brokerage houses were 
rendered insolvent. These financial pressures 
spread out in widening circles and affected 
also those corporations and businessmen who 
had overexpanded their operations and, more 
particularly, their inventories. 

Railroads were hard hit. They stopped pur¬ 
chasing steel; steel prices began to drop, and 
wage cuts took place. In July, 1893, the Erie 
Railroad failed; and before the year was over 
it was followed into the bankruptcy courts by 
the Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific, and 
the Atchison. By 1895, 156 railroads, operating 
39,000 miles of track, were in receivership; 
these represented a valuation of two and one 
half millions of dollars, or one fourth of the 
total railroad capitalization of the country. 
Also, more than 600 banks and loan com¬ 
panies, among which were to be found 158 
national banks, had closed their doors. A vast 
army of unemployed appeared, who, because 
of the failure of government to furnish relief 
or other remedial measures, took to the road 
as vagabonds. Many strikes broke out, and the 
year 1894 saw nearly 750,000 workers involved 
in industrial disputes. The great strike on the 
Western railroads, called by the American 
Railway Union, was only one of these bitterly 
fought trials of strength. 

The growing impatience of labor, in the 
face of wage cuts, had been demonstrated two 
years earlier in the Homestead strike of 1892, 
called by the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron and Steel Workers against the Carnegie 
Steel Company. This union, at that time the 
most powerful one in the country, had suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining company recognition and 
had pioneered in the writing of wage agree¬ 
ments. It was prepared to carry on a long 
struggle against the Carnegie Company, but 


the employment of private Pinkerton detec¬ 
tives and the calling out of the entire Pennsyl¬ 
vania national guard against the strikers broke 
the spirit of the men. They gave up after a 
strike lasting six months; their union was 
smashed; and it did not reemerge as a signifi¬ 
cant force in the steel industry until 1936. 

The railway strike of 1894 originated in the 
Pullman Parlor Car Company works in Illinois. 

A strike among the employees of this com¬ 
pany—which resulted in their eviction from 
the company-owned homes—enlisted the 
sympathy of the American Railway Union, 
an industrial union which had been organized 
in 1893 by Eugene V. Debs. In June, 1894, the 
American Railway Union voted not to handle 
the Pullman cars attached to trains on which 
its members worked; and in a few days the 
boycott had spread over the Middle West and 
the Far West. As a result of the refusal of the 
railway managers to treat with the union, law¬ 
lessness broke out in Chicago. On the ground 
that the carriage of the mails was being ob¬ 
structed, Cleveland’s Attorney General, Rich¬ 
ard Olney, directed the federal attorney of 
Chicago to obtain an injunction against the 
American Railway Union. As a result of 
OIney’s opinion that the union could be pro¬ 
ceeded against under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, a court decree was issued ordering the 
officials of the union to desist from obstructing 
the carriage of the mails. Similar injunctions 
were obtained elsewhere, and, to enforce 
them, Cleveland sent federal troops into the 
Chicago district without consulting the local 
authorities as to their necessity. In this way, 
the strike was broken. Debs and other union 
leaders were cited for contempt in violating 
the injunctions, and were jailed. It has already 
been pointed out how the Supreme Court’s 
refusal to reverse the lower courts put organ¬ 
ized labor into an ugly mood. 

President Cleveland’s only effort to come 
to grips with the depression was a demand 
upon Congress for the repeal of the Sherman 
Silver Purchase Act of 1890. To him there 
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was only a single reason for business failure 
and domestic tension; and this was silver. 1 he 
world, he argued, fearing the inability of the 
United States to maintain a gold standard, 
was dumping American securities on our 
markets and in this way draining off our pre¬ 
cious metal reserves. Congress reluctantly 
complied, having no proposals of its own to 
offer, and after a stormy debate in October, 
1893, the Silver Law was rescinded. But 
Cleveland’s troubles were not over with its 
repeal. The Treasury was still vulnerable be¬ 
cause the gold reserve being maintained to 
safeguard the greenbacks was constantly be¬ 
ing eaten into by the presentation of Treasury 
certificates and legal tenders for gold coin. 
The reserve was also being cut down through 
the withdrawal of European short-term bank 
credits and the sale of European-held securi¬ 
ties. Whereas the gold reserve of the Treasury 
in 1891 had stood at 300 millions of dollars, in 
November, 1893, it was at 39 millions, 

The Treasury therefore resorted to four 
bond sales in an effort ro build up its gold 
supply. The first three, sold in January, 1894, 
November, 1894, and February, 1895, were 
all placed with private bankers. The Treas¬ 
ury’s operations were unsuccessful: for the 


bankers gut tlteir gold largely front Wash¬ 
ington through the presentation of legal tend¬ 
ers tor redemption. The third loan, which was 
turned over to a syndicate headed by the 
houses of Belmont and Morgan, was Boated 
on such unfavorable term** that a storm of in¬ 
dignation swept the count rv. It is true that the 
bankers promised not to obtain their gold from 
the Treasury itself; bur they bought bonds 
for in* 1 ,, at time when the United brutes 4s 
were bringing in in the open market; and 
then they turned about and sold their bonds at 
prices averaging around ttN for the handling 
of a loan of sivtv millions of dollars, the'syn¬ 
dicate made more than seven millions in profits. 
Ironically enough, tins flotation was no more 
successful than flu* first two, for b\ December, 
189,-, the gold reset\t* had dropped to 70 mil¬ 
lions. \ fourth lout ttt January, is*/», was mnv 
attempted, but this rime tt was sold to the 
public. It was heavily oversubscribed and the 
average price that the government obtained 
was in, Floated for too millions of dollars, 
at least two fifth-, of the gold that the govern¬ 
ment obtained came flout the Treasury itself. 
Child came out of its ludmg the very neve year 
ultra the depression ended, but not soon 
enough to end < lev eland’s troubles. 


h tXyt 


The Commit ions. Thus the stage was set for 
the crucial campaign of t«</>. The Republi¬ 
cans met first and, under the skillful leader¬ 
ship of Mark Hanna of Cleveland, in their 
convention at Sc. Louis in June, 189/1, they 
adopted a plarform that boldly took up the 
challenge of the agrarians anti their labor 
friends. This included a plank calling ‘■unre¬ 
servedly for sound money"; and another tie- 
fending its protective tariff policy.'For its 
.standard hearer, it named I lannas friend and 
protege Governor William McKinley of Ohio 
and picked Garret A. Hobart of New* Jersey 
for the vice presidency. Hanna himself was 
elected chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. 


The Democrats met in Chicago ttt July, and 
it was at once apparent that their ranks were 
divided. It is true that m stair convention after 
state convention, thn had repudiated Cleve¬ 
land ami h,nl passed resolutions favoring the 
fret* and unlimited coin igr of silver. But < llevc- 
land had cotHtol of the powerful federal pa¬ 
tronage and therefore a large following com¬ 
mitted to Ins cait-,e was pjevent at the conven¬ 
tion. 

Nevertheless, as the throng*, paired into 
Chicago, it was clear that the stiver men would 
leave no some unturned in their efforts to con¬ 
vert the Democracy into a free silver party. 
The fact is, tins faction picked the conven¬ 
tion’s temporaly chairman ami took posses- 
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We are unalterably opposed to monometallism, do? when it assembled at St. Louis on July 22, 
which has locked fast the prosperity of an in- but to endorse the Bryan candidacy and accept 
dustrial people in the paralysis of hard the f ree silver issue as the outstanding one of 

monometallism is a British policy, an 1 s a P , , campaign. There were radicals in the ranks 

oA ‘wM S e .s;^»hop rot « tt d Mt hesub ? - 

limited coinage of both silver and gold at the ence 0 £ a third party movement that had 
present legal ratio of sixteen to one without wait- „ dnec i suc h extraordinary victories in the first 
mg for the aid or consent of any other nation. four y ears 0 f i ts lif e; and they resented the 

, m- n f Cleveland went even dropping of the subtreasury plan. They finally 
The humiliation of Cleveiano we jt ’5 , nomination 


Tk hmnd “““ V^Xform pledged took VU but insisted upon the nomination 
further. Other plank p . p further of Tom Watson of Georgia for the vice presi- 

the Democracy to opposi ^ f dency A good deal of confusion followed and, 

£ 4* “ r* Wep ' ndent 

Sal banks. The platform decked ta "'^ cattied on a te¬ 

st'd the SuOTOTe'cSSfor "indecision markable campaign. He moved up and down 
tacked the Supreme court tor country, visited twenty-nine states, 

against the UP Ind made six hundred speeches L all. To his 

agamst 8°^'^ "'"Sutform-for support rallied all the agrarians, all the mone- 
It was m the debate on the P lattor W extremists and crankS) and a n t he labor- 

a minority of the resoiutions committe^ W y ^ ^ ^ nation . Against him were 

brought m an adverse report th mobilized the great industries, the banks, the 

Jennings Bryan of Nebraska emerged «stte mobdrzed ^ ^ ^ Eastem 

“Boy Orator.” Only thirty-six years o g ’ Hanna’s achievements were also 

the time, he was the ^d tfte he had St in au heroic mold. He established two 
cuss the currency plank: and before he , , t ers one at New York and one at 

finished, th. assembled host knew that it had ^quarters, ^ he su bsd- 

found its leader. In the stirring peroranoof h ‘ feued tons of 

his address, he threw down the gange of bat- d ^ tee / tanum ” ble bands; and flooded 

^ e: the nation with posters, brassards, and buttons. 

Therefore we care not upon what fines the batde McKinley won, but it was a very close elec- 
is fought. ’. . . If they dare to come out into the t ion. McKinley received seven million popular 

open field and defend the gold standard as a good votes t0 B r y an ’ s six and one half million; and 

thing, we will fight them to the uttermost. Having t dectora l votes to Bryan’s i yd. The swing 

behind us the producing masses of this nationand ^ * few thousand votes would have put Bryan 

* e JS«« th we'tm^r*eir i 3 em«.d for a into the White House. McKinley's pluralities 
sol/standard by saying to them: You shall not i n Indiana and Ohio were very small, an l 
press down upon the brow of labor this crown of Kentuc ky, Delaware, West Virginia, North 
thorns—you shall not crucify mankind upon a Dakota5 and Oregon, they were microscopic, 
cross of gold! g ut he carried every great industrial state. 

There was We doubt of the te*The 

^t”^J*e ; c“did°«te of theDemo: Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Sou* 
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Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 
The defeat of Bryan, ironically enough, de¬ 
stroyed Populism. It is true that the People’s 
party continued to nominate candidates in 
1900, 1904, and 1908—but its force had been 
spent. In part this was due to the fact that the 
Democracy’s ideology continued to contain a 
large leaven of Populist thinking. But more 
important was the return of prosperity, after 
1897, t0 America’s agrarian communities; from 
then on, the Middle West and the Far West 
once more reappeared in the Republican col¬ 
umn of states. 

The 1896 election, too, put an end to the 
free silver controversy. The rise in prices; the 
great additions to the gold supply of the world 
from the new Alaskan and African mines; bank 


credit expansion with the return of prosperity 
—all these laid the ghost of bimetallism. When 
the Currency Act of March, 1900, was passed, 
there were few to say it nay. The new law 
founded the monetary system of the country 
on the gold standard; established a Treasury 
reserve fund of 150 millions of dollars; and 
provided for the maintenance of this reserve 
by the sale of short-term bonds. Some con¬ 
cessions were made to the agrarian demand for 
more credit facilities by permitting the na¬ 
tional banks to issue notes up to the par value 
of bonds deposited with the Treasury, instead 
of the 90 percent as had been the case before; 
and also national banks could be organized 
with a minimum capital of $25,000 in towns 
of 3,000 or less. 


4 . THE GILDED AGE 


Social Contrasts . The Civil War had released 
the energies and imaginations of the industrial 
capitalist class, and with the manyfold oppor¬ 
tunities presenting themselves on every hand 
—in the exploitation of raw material resources, 
in transportation, in manufacturing, mercan¬ 
tile pursuits—it grew to wealth and power. 
Ventures, requiring little capital, bloomed on 
every bush; and restraints were few. Money 
was made easily and frequently was spent 
riotously—often by people who had no taste 
in food, clothing, architecture, and house fur¬ 
nishings. For the Doric simplicity of the 
Middle Period, there was substituted a crazy 
composite of styles and attitudes that seemed 
to combine all the faults of every preceding 
age. 

Nothing demonstrated this better than the 
homes in which the upper classes lived, and the 
interior decorations by which they surrounded 
themselves. Houses were copied from the Ital¬ 
ian, the English, the Swiss, the Persian, and the 
French. It was the age of the jigsaw, the 
cupola, the mansard roof, and the castle. The 
interiors were no better. Rooms were loaded 
down with massive furniture of black walnut 


or golden oak. The tables had jigsaw skirts, 
the sideboards were rarely complete without 
their rows of shelves, topped by pointed 
arches. On the walls, in whatnots, on top of 
moldings, were statuettes, bronzes, shells and 
vases, and china and porcelain—all represent¬ 
ing the poor taste of peoples from every corner 
of the earth. Men and women overate and 
overdressed. “Society” engaged in barbaric 
displays, seeking its inspiration apparently 
from the vulgarity of imperial Rome. 

At the other extreme of the social scale lived 
the tens of thousands of the country’s indus¬ 
trial population, massed together in the tene¬ 
ment houses and the slums of the great cities 
of the United States. These wretched dwell¬ 
ings were cheerless, cold, closed to the sun 
and air, and often without running water. 
Here came to live the new immigrants from 
southern, central, and eastern Europe; and as 
they filled the rookeries of New York and 
Chicago, they also fell under the exploitation 
of the sweatshqp proprietors. Because cities 
grew in advance of their public services, con¬ 
tagious and infectious diseases swept through 
the slum communities. The death rate for 
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children under five years was appallingly high; 
bur the death rate among young men and 
women—notably from tuberculosis—was- also 
great. It was not until the appearance of rapid 
transit facilities and the development of a more 
vigilant policy on the part of municipal au¬ 
thorities that the meaner congested areas of 
the metropolises began slowly to melt away. 
By the next century, urban dwellings began 
to improve somewhat. 

Despite these great extremes of wealth and 
poverty, as expressed in the lives of the new 
industrial capitalists and the immigrant slum 
dwellers, America was still the land of the 
middle class. Millions of American families 
lived in thousands of towns and small cities up 
and down the land where they spent their days 
quietly and pleasantly. For the most part these 
people were small merchants or skilled factory 
craftsmen; their incomes were adequate for 
the enjoyment of a modest and secure life; 
they were already possessing, before the cen¬ 
tury was over, bathrooms, central heating, 
and plumbing. The community living of 
America’s towns still had about it much of the 
neighborliness of the antebellum period. Here 
lived the people who supported America’s 
great evangelical churches and its small de¬ 
nominational colleges; who joined the Wo¬ 
men’s Christian Temperance Union and the 
Atlt-Saloon League; who maintained local 
opera houses, which were visited by touring 
theatrical companies; and who thronged the 
lyecums of the seventies and the Chautauqua 
assemblies of the eighties and nineties. Its men 
luul their fraternal lodges and mechanics halls; 
its women their clubs for the study of Shake¬ 
speare, Browning, and the civilizations of 
Greece and Rome; its young people their sing¬ 
ing societies and bicycle groups. The great 
world of ICuropc and the Far East—except 
through the agency of the foreign missions 
rarely knocked on the doors of this America. 

Social Progress. On every hand there were 
signs of social progress. Public education, dur¬ 
ing this period, increased by leaps and bounds. 
The first compulsory school attendance law 


had not been passed until 1854 by Massachu¬ 
setts; but by 1900, nearly all of the states and 
territories in the North and West carried such 
legislation on their statute books. In 1870, 
seven million of America’s children were en¬ 
rolled in public schools; by 1900, their num¬ 
bers had more than doubled.' The public high 
school also was emerging, and in 1900 six 
thousand such schools had half a million stu¬ 
dents. 

Americans were not yet going to college in 
large numbers. However, the lyceum and the 
Chautauqua brought adult education and the 
new scientific knowledge into every cross¬ 
roads of the country. The great, intellectually 
and artistically, traveled these circuits as did 
also America’s humorists and politicians. The 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle was 
first organized in 1873, starting as a summer 
assembly devoted especially to Sunday-school 
teaching methods. But it quickly developed an 
elaborate curriculum of home study and read¬ 
ings, and its texts and study courses were soon 
to be found in a great many of America’s mid¬ 
dle class homes. By the end of the century, 
hundreds of small communities saw each sum¬ 
mer the familiar pitched tent of their own local, 
or an itinerant, Chautauqua assembly, where, 
for a week or ten days, small town America 
gathered to hear concerts, listen to lectures on 
foreign missions, and addresses on political, 
literary, and scientific subjects by the celebri¬ 
ties of the day. 

The evangelical churches continued to. play 
a prominent role in the life of post-Civil War • 
America. By 1870, there were more than 70,- 
000 separate church organizations in the coun¬ 
try, with the Methodists and Baptists leading 
and the Presbyterians third. Church attendance 
was a common middle class practice and most 
Americans continued to look to the clergy for 
guidance in intellectual, scientific, and social 
problems. The flame of evangelicalism was 
kept burning brightly. Dwight L. Moody and 
Ira D. Sankey were the heads of a revivalist 
movement which had great influence for at 
least two decades. During this period, too. 
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there appeared the Young Men’s Christian As¬ 
sociation and the Salvation Army, the first to 
bring evangelicalism to the young and the 
second into the homes of the poor. Also, the 
Catholic Church was growing in numbers and 
power; and by 1900, it could claim nine mil¬ 
lion communicants, largely among the Irish, 
German, and Italian immigrants. 

The development of the popular newspaper 
was another sign of the times. In the eighties 
appeared Joseph Pulitzer, a Hungarian immi¬ 
grant who had settled in St. Louis and who 
then came to New York to buy the World. In 
two years, Pulitzer made the World an aggres¬ 
sive and flamboyant journal and’ ran its cir¬ 
culation from 16,000 up to 116,000. While 
Pulitzer appealed to the tastes and fancies of 
the great masses, his news columns and edi¬ 
torial page were of a very high order, for he 
was a friend of the common people and was 
ready to do battle against local corruption and 
injustice everywhere. The successes of Pulit¬ 
zer attracted William Randolph Hearst, the 
son of a wealthy California pioneer, who also 
came to New York and who in 1895 acquired 
and modernized the New York Journal . Hearst 
even surpassed the achievements of Pulitzer, 
for his circulation before long was 400,000. He 
filled his pages with feature writers and artists, 
introduced the garish Sunday supplement, and, 
in fact, was the founder of yellow journalism. 
He, too, espoused popular causes in the be¬ 
ginning; later, he was to become the arch¬ 
reactionary of the American press. The power 
of the new journalism was demonstrated when, 
following the destruction of the U.S.S. Maine, 
both the World and the Journal did every¬ 
thing they possibly could to involve the 
United States in a war with Spain. 

Philanthropy, too, was becomirig modern¬ 
ized. Social settlements—taking a leaf from 
the experiences and achievements of the Eng¬ 
lish Christian Socialists—were founded in 
America. The most famous of these, Jane 
Addams’ Hull House of Chicago, was opened 
in 1889. These established themselves in slum 
neighborhoods and sought to bring adult edu¬ 


cation and decency and good taste into the 
tenement districts. The settlement house 
workers ran nurseries and diet kitchens, en¬ 
couraged talent among the youth they 
reached, and led in the fight for new factory 
and public welfare codes. The same was true 
of the charity organization societies. Their 
basic philosophy still assumed that need 
stemmed from shiftlessness; and that all de¬ 
pendency required was outdoor relief. Rut 
these societies did yeoman work in the battle 
against the slums. 

Thus there were shadows and some light; 
there were vulgarity and social courage; 
everywhere there was vitality. Particularly 
this was so in the realms of intellectual striving 
and artistic endeavor. America could boast of 
great innovators in the field of collegiate and 
university education like Daniel Coit Gilman 
of Johns Hopkins and Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard; of seminal thinkers like Charles S. 
Peirce and William James in philosophy; of 
poets like Walt Whitman and Emily Dickin¬ 
son; and of novelists like Mark Twain, Henry 
James, and William Dean Howells. In. the 
field of architecture, John A. Roebling, H. H. 
Richardson, and Louis H. Sullivan were out¬ 
standing. The paintings of Thomas Eakins, 
Winslow Homer, and Albert P. Ryder are still 
permanently displayed in American museums. 
In the sciences, America contributed im|lbr- 
tant innovators like Willard Gibbs in physics, 
Simon Newcomb in astronomy, Lewis H. 
Morgan in anthropology, and John William 
Draper in chemistry. 

There were defenders of economic ortho¬ 
doxy in the persons of William G. Sumner 
and John Bates Clark, who spoke, for the 
laissez-faire doctrines of industrial capitalism. 
On the other hand, there were voices raised 
in dissent, of whom the greatest were Henry 
George and Thorstein Veblen. Other protes- 
tants were 'Wendell Phillips of Boston who, 
after the Abolitionist fight was won, became 
a stalwart friend of the working classes; 
George William Curtis of New York, who 
was an outstanding civil service reformer; and 
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Henry D. Lloyd of Chicago, whose Wealth 
against Commonwealth was the first searching 
examination of the processes by which monop¬ 
oly was establishing itself in America. 

These were wholly authentic thinkers and 
artists; they were innovators, too, as were the 
industrial capitalists. The America in which 
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they moved they expressed in stone and steel, 
poetry and novels, economic manifestoes and 
educational plans. The outer crust of this 
Gilded Age was cruel and hard and frequently 
vulgar; but underneath were cool springs to 
sustain the genius of an Emily Dickinson, an 
Albert Ryder, and a Louis Sullivan. 


y. EXPANSION OVERSEAS 


It was inevitable that American horizons 
should grow as the United States became one 
of the great economic powers of the world. 
The end of rhe century saw us embarking 
upon a series of adventures overseas; we 
fought a war, obtained an empire, and as¬ 
sumed responsibilities in distant lands. 

Cuba. The war with Spain took place be¬ 
cause of our growing concern over Cuba. 
Cuba did not suddenly burst upon our eyes 
in the nineties: because of its proximity it 
had had the attention of American Presidents 
and their Secretaries of State, on and off, since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. And 
its opportunities for trade and capital invest¬ 
ment had been appreciated by enterprising 
Americans and, to a small extent, been taken 
advantage of. American political leaders 
feared that Spain might lose Cuba and some 
mightier Power, Great Britain, for example, 
would take possession of the island to domi¬ 
nate the Caribbean. Therefore, as Americans 
became increasingly interested in the building 
of a Panama Canal, the establishment of se¬ 
curity in this region became the key to Amer¬ 
ican policy. Earlier, we had labored to mam- 
tain Spanish sovereignty; then, in the fifties, 
we had sought to purchase the island; and, 
with the outbreak of insurrection in Cuba, 
from 1K68 to 1878, Americans began to talk 
of Cuban independence. But the so-called Ten 
Years’ War failed. It did lead, however, to 
the exile of sizable numbers of leaders of the 
insurgents, who settled in the Unites States 
and who kept alive the agitation for Cuban 
freedom. 


Another Cuban war of independence began 
in February, 1895. Again Spain made a de¬ 
termined effort to put down the insurrection, 
sending a great army to the island for this 
purpose; in time, the Spanish expeditionary 
force numbered 200,000 men. The Spanish, 
troops, however, found it difficult to cope 
with the guerilla tactics of the insurgents. The 
revolutionists took to the hills and carried on 
a silent but deadly economic warfare against 
plantations, transportation centers, and col¬ 
laborationists. Before long, the normal life of 
the island was on the verge of breakdown. 

The next year Spain decided to meet terror 
with terror and dispatched General Valeriano 
Weyler to the island with orders to hunt 
down the guerillas. Weyler built a series of „ 
blockhouses across Cuba in the hope of cor¬ 
ralling the insurgent forces in a gradually re¬ 
stricted area; he took measures to stop the 
rebels from living off the countryside by or¬ 
dering the collection of the islanders in con¬ 
centration camps. In time some 400,000 Cu¬ 
bans were living in such areas where, because 
of Spanish indifference, ignorance, and cru¬ 
elty, they died in large numbers of hunger and 
disease. 

It was this famous “reconcentration system, 
that excited the general indignation of Amer¬ 
icans. The popular press took up the cause of 
the Cubans and brought tales of their piteous 
sufferings to the attention of the American 
people. In October, 1897, a Spanish liberal 
ministry came into power; it recalled- Wey or, 
and assurances were given to the American 
minister at Madrid that autonomy would t>e 
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granted to Cuba as soon as order had been 
restored. 

But all Cubans, apparently, did not seek 
freedom or even autonomy. 'Hie fact is, the 
inhabitants of I lav ana, the islimd’s capital city, 
continued loyal to the Spanish crown. Dis¬ 
orders broke out as a result of encounters 
between autonomists and anti-autonomists; 
American lives and property were in danger; 
and at the request of our consul genera! an 
American warship was sent to Cuban waters. 
This was the mission of the U.S.S. Maine, 
which appeared in 1 lavana harbor in January, 
1898. It was received u irh every token of 
friendship and its ollieers and men were made 
much of. On the evening of February it, 
however, America was horrified to learn that 
the Maine had been blown up, with a loss of 
2 <fc> lives. 

A naval court of inquiry, dispatched to the 
spot, submitted a report which declared that 
the Maine hail been blown up by a submarine 
mine which, in turn, had led to the partial 
explosion of some of the cruiser’s magazines. 
The courr was not able to establish responsi¬ 
bility for the destruction of the Maine. In the 
minds of the American people, however, there 
. were no doubts. The Maine hail been de¬ 
stroyed by agents of the Spanish government; 
and its loss hail to be redressed. On March 9, 
before even the court of inquiry had reported, 
Congress appropriated $m,ooo,”ono for the na¬ 
tional defense ami placed the fund in the hands 
of the President to he used at his discretion. 
“Remember the Maine ” became ,1 popular cry 
of yellow journals and politicians. 

A series of misunderstandings led to the 
formal declaration of war, Demands were 
made upon the Spanish government for the 
establishment of an armistice on the island 
and the immediate revocation of the recon¬ 
centration order. About the second point 
there was no debate. On the first, however, 
Spain, fearful of losing face, hedged. It was 
prepared to terminate hostilities only if the 
insurgents asked for tlte armistice. A good 
ileal of hacking and filling took place, but 


finally, on April ^ and 9, the American min¬ 
ister at Madrid was able to cable Washington 
that Spain had yielded <m every point. 

Apparently, however, it w.ts tun !,»*•; Presi¬ 
dent McK inlev had decided to join the war 
party. On April 11, he sent a message «, Con¬ 
gress which declared that he had edumted 
every means calculated to tvheve the Cuban 
situation, He asked tftat he be given power 
to take measures to put an end to hostilities 
in Cuba and to use the military and naval 
forces of the United States tf need be. This 
was a request for war declaration; and, on 
April to, < nnpres, oontpbrd. 

77 v H\n ifh ! he S|um'*h.Ameri¬ 

can War wo a sls«»n and gUmm, one, It drove 
the declining Spanish power «mt of the West¬ 
ern 1 lenusphete, pave it; an overseas empire; 
cemented the ft mid .hip between the United 
States and Britain, -.tshuvtrd our new navv to 
its baptism by tire, ♦ reared a military reputa¬ 
tion for I hrudort* K"o.« eh, and reassured 
the triumph of the Kvpttfdsc.in party in the 
next election. I he United State*, emetged as 
one of the uotM', pleat n it ion, as a conse¬ 
quence. 

I hr brief wai hmm-n thr United States 
stud Spam convened of tour operations: 11> 
Fite defeat of the Spannh fleet at Manila; 

(- > die bintkadr of t ,'ola, * ; 1 the tracking; 
down of the miin Spanish Hers commanded 
by Admiral t'rfvru, r.j| the illusion of 
Puerto Rico, 

The initial blow ,u Manila u a, wit crssfttl 
because of the forcm-hf of A, a a ,mr Secretary 
of rise Navy 1 beodoje Uno*melt, who or¬ 
dered Commodore (trmw 1 Uurv, then in 
charge of thr Adatn Sciudioii, to keep in 
readme*.*, for a»v rirnnumv, For davs after 
the war tin.in,most, Dewey was out of Hong 
Kong and, on April hi* u a, entering .Ma¬ 
nila Bay. I hr Sp.mc,It squadron « r. oiitnmu- 
bered; and it bad been taken »ompletelv un¬ 
awares. Within seven bom , the N|* meli Herr 
was entiteSv destroyed attd of the short* 
barteties had hmi vilrnced. Vsiimcan casual** 
ties consisted of seven wounded. 
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^ut Dewey was accompanied by no trans¬ 
its; and it was necessary that he await the 
^ival of military reinforcements before the 
ty of Manila could be assaulted. As he 
^tted in Manila harbor, his position was 
^•de increasingly uncomfortable by the ar- 
v al of a large German squadron of five ships, 
llich had appeared presumably to protect 
i interests of German nationals. The Ger¬ 
mans were looking for trouble; but a British 
lhadron soon appeared—to watch the Ger¬ 
mans and to help Dewey. It was not until July 
Dewey was able to breathe easier, for 
t\e n the transports came. Manila was attacked 
—With Filipino insurgents taking part—and 

August 13 it surrendered. By that time 
‘pain had already capitulated. 

It was in the West Indies theater that the 
American navy made its superiority felt at 
>Hce. A blockade was thrown about the island 
>f Cuba by two American squadrons, so that 
t was impossible for the Spaniards to send 
lily assistance to their beleaguered armies. 
Meanwhile the departure from home waters 
of the main Spanish fleet under Admiral Cer- 
vera and its disappearance into the blue pro- 
duced panic on the American eastern sea- 
board. Vainly the hunt for Cervera continued 
as Boston, New York, and Philadelphia spent 
sleepless nights worrying about imminent 
bombardment; actually, Cervera was headed 
for Cuba and he put into Santiago harbor on 
IMay 19. Here he was in time bottled up by 
Admiral Schley’s Flying Squadron and Ad¬ 
miral Sampson’s Atlantic Fleet. 

Cervera’s position was made impossible 
when an American army landed on the Cuban 
coast and proceeded to assault Santiago from 
the rear. There took place a series of engage¬ 
ments for the capture of the heights over¬ 
looking the city; one of these was San Juan 
Hill. In the fight for this hill there participated 
the famous First Volunteer Cavalry Regiment 
headed by Colonel Leonard Wood and Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. Roose¬ 
velt had quit the Navy Department and had 
recruited the so-called Rough Riders from 


among the cowboys of the Southwest ranch¬ 
ing country; Wood, who had been a surgeon 
in the regular army, was nominally in charge. 
San Juan Hill fell on the night of July 1, as 
did the other heights commanding Santiago. 

Cervera had to quit the harbor. On July 3 
he led his ships out and the Spanish fleet 
streaked off to the West, with Schley in hot 
pursuit. A running fight took place and in 
less than four hours the whole Spanish navy- 
had been wiped out. Only one American sailor 
had been killed. On July 17, Santiago sur¬ 
rendered. 

General Miles, in charge of the American 
army, now proceeded to Puerto Rico; and 
in two weeks the greater part .of the island 
had been yielded up. Americans had lost in 
battle combat only a handful of men. Never¬ 
theless, there were heavy casualties; these took 
place in home encampments where, because 
of lack of medical knowledge on the part of 
American officers and because of inadequate 
supply arrangements, many men died of dis¬ 
ease and food poisoning. 

The Peace Settlement. On July 26, Spain 
sued for peace; the war was over after only 
one hundred and thirteen days of fighting. 
Under the armistice terms, Spain had agreed 
to the surrender of her sovereignty over Cuba, 
the cession of Puerto Rico to the United 
States, and the occupation of the city, bay, 
and harbor of Manila by American forces. 
The peace treaty was to decide the disposition 
of the Philippines. American peace commis¬ 
sioners were sent to Paris in October, and 
they sat. around unhappily waiting for Wash¬ 
ington to make up its mind. Captain Alfred T. 
Mahan and his friends were sure we wanted 
the Philippines; Bryan and his friends were 
equally sure we did not; President McKinley 
did not know. Finally, as his official biogra¬ 
pher has it, the President sought guidance in 
prayer. And then he was led to understand 
that the United States had a mission to per- 
form—none other than the Christianizing of 
the Filipinos. (He did not know, apparently, 
that the Filipinos had been converted to 
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Catholicism by Spanish monks at least three 
hundred years earlier.) The American com¬ 
mission was ordered to demand the whole 
archipelago, anti to pay something to Spain 
for her property rights in the islands. Tpon 
these terms for fin.otwi.ooo- -Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Philippines were ours. 

Opposition to the acquisition of the Philip¬ 
pines was nor lacking. Indeed, during the 
"hole month of January, tK« w , the Senate 
debated the treaty. Annexationists or “Big 
Americans," as they came to he called, de¬ 
manded our retention of the islands for the 
usual imperialist reasons. < Not the least of 
which was rhe necessity for the protection of 
American interests in China.) On the other 
hand, the so-called "little Americans” were 
hostile to any program*, of expansion; in this 
company most of the Democratic Senators 
were to he found. 1 .ate in January, Bryan ap¬ 
peared in Washington to urge upon Demo¬ 
cratic Senator* that tlse issue was much too 
important to he decided by a senatorial de¬ 
bate. He advised his fellow party members to 
vote for ratification of the treaty and leave 
the final determination of the Philippine ques¬ 
tion to the electorate in the presidential cam¬ 
paign of o/tto. In short, the issue of imperial¬ 
ism would be the ground on which McKin¬ 
ley’s reelectimt would be contested. A vote 
was finally taken early in February and ratifi¬ 
cation won, bur only by a single vote more 
than the required two thirds. The division 
was almost entirely on party lines. 

The Election of / $,oo. Ihus rhe issue for 
*yon was predetermined. The Republicans 
renominated McKinley and named as his run¬ 
ning mate Theodore Roosevelt who, after his 
return from the Cuban campaign, had been 
elected governor of New York. The Demo¬ 
crats once more chose William Jennings Reran 
ami nominated Atllai F, Stevenson of Illinois 
for the vice presidency. The Populists, dis¬ 
appointed over their defeat in rhe tHt/» cam¬ 
paign, entered an independent ticket. There 
also appeared for the first time at the polls the 
Social Democratic party, later the Socialist 


party, which nominated Fugene V. t 
the presidency . 

The issue was never in doubt, ane 
was able to carry hut four states m 
the Solid South; ami all these were sih 
ing states of the Far West. The « 
college vote was igj to tst; and a Ref 
Congress was also returned to Wisl 
But the rejoicings of the Kepithlicat 
brief. Fatly in September, President i 
lev had gone ro Buffalo to art end the s 
Pan American Fxposition and here, 
fifth, tie advocated tariff m iproett 
means of uniting the t'nited States w it 
American countries in greater bonds ol 
As he spoke he was shot down by a de 
anarchist. Fight days later McKinley « 
and the young Roosevelt was Ptesidrn 
t'nited States. 

The (' mteJ States an,l < hwa, Bel 
decade ended, our State Department 
outlined a Chinese policy which Ai 
Presidents and Secretaries of States v 
follow without significant tRange for t 
half century. In part, this grew our of 
ica’s newly establishes! position m tht 
China Sea; in part, it was a vonttmw 
that earlier policy which h.tsl first hr 
lined by Caleb Cushing in t - s #4; m part 
a response to the new Ftiropean ini; 
pretentions in eastern Asia. 

First, japan had humiliated China 
war of tKvt, obtaining the island of F 
and the recognition of Japanese vm 
in Korea. And then the European 
seeing how vulnerable the ( Itine.e vu 
begun to establish footholds in the cm 
iH^K, the Hermans had obtained a lor 
lease on Kiaoehow Bay, Russia hail r* 
Port Arthur in Manchuria, and the 
ami the British had obtained additional 
of influence along the Chine',r toast. 

McKinley’s Secretary of State, job 
felt that the status of American tra. 
China was seriously jeopardized by if 
tivitics. Therefore, on September N no 
sent a circular note to the Anscm an 
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sadors at London, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, States. Thus, our friendship had been tested 
which was, in effect, his famous so-called and not found wanting. 

Open Door Note. This statement contained The United States and the Philippines . We 
three propositions:* (i) That the powers claim- were not doing as well, however, in the other 
ing spheres of influence in China should com- areas of our newly developed interest. Until 
tnit themselves to keeping the treaty ports 
open. (2) That the powers allow the applica¬ 
tion of the Chinese treaty tariff to the ports 
under their control without discrimination 
against other nationals. (3) That the powers 
would not levy higher harbor charges on ves¬ 
sels of other nationals calling at their ports, or 
fix higher railroad rates. Hay, in short, was 


1913, our attitude toward the Filipinos was 

not much unlike that of the other Powers 

established in eastern Asia: the Philippines 

were ours and were to be used entirely for 

the benefit of the United States. Indeed, in 

the beginning, the basis of policy was military 

terrorism. American troops in Luzon had been 

given effective aid by Filipino insurgents dur- 
11 v hitriuT riuiroaa rates, iwy, *** **, — o j j. y , 

«ki„g t» protect the territorial integrity of ing the war; bo, the chon, of the maorgen^ 

('hin t and at the same time, to acquire equal leaders to recognition was flouted by the 

economic 'rights for American nationals in Americancommand.Theresult was theout- 

thosc sphercsW influence which the European break; of hostilities between Filipinos an 

owers lvui curved out for themselves. Americans in February, 1899. For the next 

P r , Sly agreed to the Ameri- three years an American army, 60,000 strong 

cal' d«n!XXtU soon followed by sought to pacify the islands; and a was not 

C lermanv, Franee, and Russia. Japan and Italy, 
w hen approached later, also gave their assent. 

On March 20, 1900, Hay made a public an¬ 
nouncement in which he expressed himself as 
satisfied with the results of American inter¬ 
vention. The guarantees of the powers, he 
said, were “final and definitive”: that the Open 


ouugixt ev -—-7 

until 1902 that Washington was able to an¬ 
nounce the end of the insurrection. Mean¬ 
while, it had cost the United States 175 mil¬ 
lions of dollars and the lives of 4,300 men to 
convince the Filipinos that our intentions were 
pacific. 

The process of establishing self-government 

* - . t t 1 ___ 4-1* a. A tmarir*<in 


said, were “final and definitive : mat ^^ r d b l In July I902 , the American 

Door to China would be maintained and Chi- devdoped«fiowty.m ^ for ^ 

nese sovereignty in the spheres of in ue . J> A ^ J^ r pilininos were given the 

respected. , 

America was soon called upon to demon- 

stritte its good will. A hand of Chinese pa¬ 
triots, known as the Boxers, early in 1900 


islands, under which Filipinos were given the 
protection of the Bill of Rights- In 1907, the 
Philippines Assembly was established; in 1913, 
the islands became a full part of the American 
customs union. It was under the Jones Law, 
passed in August, 1916, that complete legisla¬ 
tive power was granted Filipino representa¬ 
tives; by this time, too, the greater part of the 
civil service was native. The executive author¬ 
ity continued, however, in the hands of the 
American governor general. 

1 me unmese g—.. - ■■ - - The Tyd i n g S -McDuflie Act (Philippine ln- 

puy an indemnity for the d g den 7 ce / ct) 0 f 1934 redeemed the prom- 

:,v foreign nationals at the hands P self-government the Amencans had 

been making since 1913- A Philippine Com¬ 
monwealth was set up; the islands were to 
have their own legislative and executive 0^ 
flees- the American high commissioner—rep¬ 


lan to march on Peking and sought to over¬ 
throw the government because of its weakness 
in the face of foreign domination. An interna¬ 
tional force was mobilized—with American 
troops participating—and it proceeded to the 
relief of the invested Peking. Peking was en- 
•trod; ;md the Chinese govern.® ™ ^ 
ttpon to 

suffered by foreign 

the Chinch irregulars. The American govern 
inenr, however, renounced its share of the n- 
denmity and helped in the creation of an 
educational fund to provide scholarships foi 
Chinese students studying m the Unit 
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tcsenting American sovereignty—was to he 
an adviser and observer; and ‘ independence 
was (( » he granted atier ten years <*f self-rule. 
< >n July 4, i.>4ft, this pledge was honored, 
and i he Philippine Republic svus pronounced. 
Meanwhile, America had been helping the 
r thpinos prepare tor self-rule by spending 
great stum on education, Health, 'and public 
works. In a region of the world where imperi¬ 
alism had uniformly taken the shape of a cruel 
exploitation of native populations, the Fili¬ 
pinos were singularly well off. They had been 
made ready for independence in less than fifty 
years. J 

t'uhi, American practices in Cuba left much 
to be desired, too. Up to tyoj, an American 
military occupation continued in the island 
and, under the dictatorial rule of Ceneral 
Leonard Wood, the United Stares laid the 
gioumlwork tor a stable government. Church 
and state were separated; extraordinary sani¬ 
tation programs were inaugurated; a'school 
system was set up; and public finances were 
put on a sound basis. Meanwhile, Congress 
had passed the so called Platt Amendment 
early in iym. This demanded that a Cuban 
constitutional convention, already sitting, rec¬ 
ognize the right of the United States to inter¬ 
vene m Cuban affairs at its pleasure. In i w , 
the amendment was written into a permanent 
treaty between the two countries. The most 
important provision of the Platt Amendment 
declared: 


Ttt Ik f wmmm consents that the 

Umud States may exert the right to intervene for 
. pN^rvarioa iff Culnm independence, the 
maintenance of a government adequate for the 
prorwuin of life, property, and individual liberty, 
and for discharging the obligations with respect to 


Lulu imposed by the Treaty of Pari* ^ the 
Uniu-d Slates, now to be assumed and undertaken 

by the government of Cuba. 

The Pkut Amendment also compelled Cuba 
to grant the American Navy leases of Cuban 
harbors for the establishment of coaling and 
naval stations. 

In line with this policy, American form 
intervened in Cuba in tynA, ami again in jyt: 
and in up-; this last occupation ‘did not end 
until t.p*. Meanwhile, American business in¬ 
rerests were moving into the island on 4 large 
scale, investing in sugar and tobacco lamb 
and in iron mines. In the iy,*m the Xmerican 
capital stake in Cuba was in excess of a billion 
dollars. It was not mm! the (hit ties, as a result 
at Franklin J). Roosevelt's Coot! Neighbor 
policy, that the Platt Amendment was re¬ 
pealed. Cuba was now a free and sovereign 
state for the first time. 

1 hus the expansion of the United States 
as the nineteenth century ended. It is doubtful 
whether this was imperialism, European style. 
America continued to be a debtor nation; its 
new-found strength, industrially, was bring 
used to develop its own resource* rather than 
to exploit hapless peoples overseas. As the 
century turned, American forfign investments 
came to only AH? millions of "dollars, Eum- 
peans, on the other hand, had clatim of more 
than three billions of dollars against \mcrivan 
properties. 

We ended the t enturv veil! a debtor nation 
Rut our indust rial capitalist class was now the 
greatest on earth. In this fashion, the Smmd 
American Revolution in the economic sec 
tor, at any rate had more than realized the 
wildest dreams of its projectors. 
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Josiaii Rovcp. (1855-1916) emerged from the r 
hardships of his pioneer California background 1 
to accept and develop a philosophy which i 
would nor have sounded at all strange in the « 
most conservative university of Europe. His < 
metaphysics was intellectualist, for all the stress 1 
he lay on the role of volition; and the ethics ■ 
he based on that metaphysics was almost Prus¬ 
sian in its emphasis on social order and in its 
insistence that only by identification with a 
larger social wholc’could the individual realize 
his true and essential self. In practical applica¬ 
tion of jhat philosophy, Royce all but ex¬ 
pounded the “leadership principle.” 

William James (1842-1910), born to com¬ 
fort and exposed to the influences of a cosmo¬ 
politan education, gave form and popularity to 
the one distinctively American development 
in modern philosophy- Thus, during the mid¬ 
dle eighties and nineties, Harvard philosophy 
students heard William James set forth the 
premises of pragmatism in one classroom while, 
in another, they listened to Royce discussing 
l legelian idealism. 

James came to his philosophy almost as the 
result of personal necessity, for he had re¬ 
linquished painting for medicine and then had 
turned to the study of psychology because of 
a neurotic disorder out of which he brought 
himself bv an act of will. As James went on 
from psychology to philosophy, from which 
the former was only beginning to be separated 
as a discipline, he began to develop the- prag¬ 
matism with which his name is associated. 

The pragmatic criterion of truth was not 
entirely novel with James. In his book: on the 

Relcom Affections, Jonathan Edwards had 

made difference in conduct the test for the 
validity of an individual’s 
Saunders Peirce (*839-19*4)’ 


nal minds in the development of American phi¬ 
losophy, had presented pragmatism as early as 
1868. Later, he expounded his theory in more 
complete form in his Illustrations of the Logic 
of Science, which appeared in the Popular Sci¬ 
ence Monthly during 1877 and 1878. Working 
on mathematical foundations, Peirce argued 
that “natural law” was made; it did not exist in 
the blue awaiting discovery. Consequently, 
disputants on metaphysical issues should first 
attempt to find out whether their argument 
had any reason by asking, “If this were^true, 
what actual difference would it make?” 

James extended Peirce’s ideas and phrased 
them in a fashion better adapted to win general 
understanding and approval. So attractive was 
James’s language, in fact, and so well adapted 
to the current vernacular, that he found some 
of his concepts being distorted by popular ac¬ 
ceptance, especially the core idea of his Wi 
to Believe, which he would have preferred to 
call the “Right to Believe.” 

James’s germinal idea—the essentially active 
and “interested” character of thought—had 
been characterizing his teaching for years, but 
it was not until he delivered his lecture on 
Philosophical Conceptions and Practical Re¬ 
sults in 1898 that pragmatism received its label 
and began to give philosophers cause for battle. 
Addressing the Philosophical Union of the 
University of California, James showed how 
Peirce’s criterion of “practicalism” might be 
! used to strip philosophical argument of super¬ 
fluity “What difference in action will a given 
t difference in idea make?” James asks. If no 
5 such difference can be found, then the argu- 
1 ment is an exercise in futility. 
s James devotes most of his lecture to moral 
s problems, however, and that, m itself, s ows 
_ how much stress his philosophy put on con- 
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duct and on individual response to the world. 
He differentiates between the verbalisms of 
theology and “the power” which people feel 
within themselves when they set their attitudes 
in certain ways. More important, James seeks 
and finds moral law in the universe. 1 le prefers 
the concept of "God" to that of “natural law" 
because the former gives permanent war¬ 
rant for our highest expectations. Material¬ 
ism denies that the moral order is eternal; 
theism affirms it, and so leaves room for 
hope. 

If compelled to reply to John Stuart Mill’s 
remark that that which is conformable to hu¬ 
man desire is not necessarily true, James prob¬ 
ably would have stressed his pragmatic cri¬ 
terion. The truth of a hypothesis is to be tested 
by its consequences in action. To intellectuals 
particularly, the materialist or even the agnos 
tic hypothesis generally means depression and 
inability to act. I Ience, James asserted the right 
to believe and refused to confine belief within 
the bounds of the evidence available, for even 
the suspension of judgment might hinder or 
inhibit the action which was life. 


In this fashion, James made philosophy live 
for the general public. He refused to close his 
mind to a»v source of information, even the 
dubious information to he won from psychical 
research. He described the "Varieties of Re¬ 
ligious INpctience” tin his bonk of that name* 
w ith a care untainted by the crudities of ’‘ra¬ 
tionalism." He appreciated the emotional 
aspects of human acm itv so intensely that he 
sought a “Moral Equivalent for War”; he was 
too good a psychologist to attempt to replace 
something exciting by short cuts and subter¬ 
fuges. l.et youth learn the* realities of life by 
serving an apprenticeship to the hard and dis¬ 
agreeable work of the world, James suggested. 
In that wav, those shielded by money would 
find out upon what their easy lives depended, 
and human sympathy would broaden to re¬ 
place the present acquisitive society with some¬ 
thing more honorable and generous. m 

The selection reptluted here is from VfoUh 
suphit\il ( V<«, vp/io/o athi Rhstiti, 

which appeared originally in the (.’ourrufy 
C/vw/iWc for September, tfc^H U^mtey, 
Calif., tHi/Hi, 


Philosophical Conceptions and Practical Results 

BY WILLIAM J XMLS 


• * * I will seek to define with you merely u hat 
seems to be the most likely direction in winch to 
start upon the trail of truth. Years ago this dirce 
tion was given to me by an American philosopher 
whose home is in the East, and whose published 
works, few as they are and scattered in periodicals, 
are no fit expression of his powers. 1 refer to Mr. 
Charles S. Peirce, with whose very experience as a 
philosopher I dare say many of you are unac¬ 
quainted. He is one of the most original of con¬ 
temporary thinkers; and the principle of practical 
ism—or pragmatism, as he called it, when l first 
heard him enunciate it at Cambridge in the early 
’70’$—is the clue or compass by following which 
I find myself more and more confirmed in believ- 
ing we may kee^ our feet upon the proper trail. 

Peirce’s principle, as we may call it, may be 
expressed in a variety of ways, all of them very 
simple. In the Popular Science Monthly for Janm 
ary, 1878, he introduces it as follows: The soul 
and meaning of thought, he says, can never be 


made to direct if wit* towards am* thing bin fh# 
production of belief, belief being the demteadrou* 
which closes ,t tttmiral phrase tit tftr symphony of 
our intellectual life, I bought hi umvr incite bo 
thus tor its mth possible motive the attainment 
of thought at rew But when our thought 
an object has found its rest in Indict, thru out aw 
rion on the subject can firmly amt utrlv 
Beliefs, in short, arc really rules for action, m%l 
the whole function of rhmtung h tint oitr s*vp wt 
the production of habits of action, It floor wrer 
any part of a thought that made no ditfemm e in 
the thoughts practical eometjurmrs, thrm me? 
parr would be no proper element of the t.bnngtm 
significance* I hm die saute thought tins Ur U4 
in different words; but tf the dilfctrttr wonts cue 
grst no different conduct, they arc mete 
accretions, and have no part itt the rhow/mb 
meaning. If, however, rluw dm«nmw* conduit 
differently, they arc essential element* <4 r!ir my 
inficance, "Beau* open the door,” and, **VrmLki 
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mivrir la porte ” in French, mean just the same 
thing; but “D—n you, open the door,” although 
in English, means something very different. Thus 
tt> develop a thought’s meaning we need only 
determine what conduct it is fitted to produce; 
that conduct is for us its sole significance. And 
the tangible fact at the root of all our thought- 
distinctions, however subtle, is that there is no one 
of them so fine as to consist in anything but a 
possible difference of practice. To attain perfect 
clearness in our thoughts of an object, then, we 
need only consider what effects of a conceivably 
practical kind the object may involve—what sen¬ 
sations we are to expect from it, and what reac¬ 
tions we must prepare. Our conception of these 
effects, then, is for us the whole of our conception 
of the object, so far as that conception has positive 

significance at all. . . , . 

This is the principle of Peirce, the principle of 
pragmatism. 1 think myself that it should be ex¬ 
pressed more broadfy than Mr. Peirce expresses 
it The ultimate rest for us of what a truth means 
is indeed the conduct it dictates or inspires. But it 
inspires that conduct because it first foretells some 
particular turn to our experience which shall call 
lor just that conduct from us. And I should prefer 
for our purposes this evening to express Peirce s 
principle bv saving that the effective meaning of 
!mv philosophic proposition can always be 
brought down to some particular consequence, in 
our future practical experience, whether acme 
or passive; the point lying rather m the fatf: that 
the experience must be particular, than m the fact 

that it must be active. . . , 

To rake in the importance of this principle, one 
must get accustomed to applying it to concrete 


press itself -in a difference of concrete fact, and of 
conduct consequent upon the fact, imposed on 
somebody, somehow, somewhere, and some- 
when. . 


One of its first consequences is this. Suppose 
there are two different philosophical definitions 
J nn positions, or maxims, or what not, which 
seem m contradict each other, and about which 

men dispute. If, by supposing the 

vou can foresee no conceivable practical conse 

quence to anybody at any time or whi ch 

2 ‘i between <hn ™» F°F 

astonishing to sec u the moment you 

purcs collapse into msig There can be no 

U«ct “ “IS'S ?, Stance-* 

jks does 


nen. . . . 

If we start off with an impossible case, we shall 
perhaps all the more clearly see the use and scope 
of our principle. Let us, therefore, put ourselves, 
in imagination, in a position from which no fore¬ 
casts of consequence, no dictates of conduct, can 
possibly be made, so that the principle of pragma¬ 
tism finds no field of application. Let us, I mean, 
assume that the present moment is the absolutely 
last moment of the world, with bare nonentity 
beyond it, and no hereafter for either experience 

or conduct. ~ , 

Now I say that in that case there would be no 
sense whatever in some of our most urgent and 
envenomed philosophical and religious debates 
The question, “Is matter the producer of all 
things, or is a God there too?” would, for ex¬ 
ample, offer a perfectly idle and insignificant al¬ 
ternative if the world were finished and no more 
of it to come. Many of us, most of us, I think, now 
feel as if a terrible coldness and deadness would 
come over the world were we forced to believe 
that no informing spirit or purpose had to do with 
it, but it merely accidentally had come. T 
actually experienced details of fact might be the 
same on either hypothesis, some sad, some joyous; 
some rational, some odd and grotesque; but with¬ 
out a God behind them, we think they would have 
something ghastly, they would tell.no genuine 
sto^ there would be no speculation m those eyes 
that^they do glare with. With the God, on the 
other hand, they would grow solid, warm, and al¬ 
together full of real significance. 

But I say that such an alternation of feelings, 
««o„abl/e»ou g h in a 

needless and 

di For e just fr rnside r r the 'case sincerely md^say 

what would Accomplished and his 

were there, wi - worth no more 

world run down. He Id amount 

5 “ .* 
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creative power could attain, but go no farther. 
And since there is to be no future; since the whole 
value and meaning of the world has been already 
paid in and actualized in the feelings that went 
with it in the passing, and now go with it in the 
ending; since it draws no supplemental significance 
(such as our real world draws) from its function 
, of preparing something yet to come; why then, 
by it we take God’s measure, as it were. He is the' 
Being who could once for all do that; and for that 
much we are thankful to him, But for nothing 
more. But now, on the contrary hypothesis, 
namely, that the bits of matter following their 
laws could make that world and do no less, 
should we not be just as thankful to them? 
Wherein should we suffer loss, then, if we dropped 
God as an hypothesis and made the matter alone 
responsible? Where would the special deadness, 
crassness,” and ghastliness come in? And how, 
experience being what it is once for all, would 
God s presence in it make it any more “livinsr ” 
any richer in our sight? ... 6 ’ 

Thus if no future detail of experience or con¬ 
duct is to be deduced from our hypothesis, the de¬ 
bate between materialism and theism becomes 
quite idle and insignificant. Matter and God in 
that event mean exactly the same thing—the 
power, namely, neither more nor less, that can 
make just this mixed, imperfect, yet completed 
world and the wise man is he who in such a case 
would turn his back on such a supererogatory dis¬ 
cussion. Accordingly most men instinctively—and 
. a . Jar £ e class of men, the so-called positivists or 
scientists deliberately—do turn their backs on 
philosophical disputes from whieh nothing in the 
line of definite future consequences can be seen 
to follow. The verbal and empty character of our 
studies is surely a reproach with which you of 
the Philosophical Union are but too sadly familiar. 
An escaped Berkeley student said to me at Har- 
vard the other day—he had never been in the 
philosophical department here—“Words, words, 
words are all that you philosophers care for.”’ 
We philosophers think it all unjust; and yet, if 
the principle of pragmatism be true, it is a per¬ 
fectly sound reproach unless the metaphysical al¬ 
ternatives under investigation can be shown to 
have alternative practical outcomes, however deli¬ 
cate and distant these may be. The common man 
and the sciennsr can discover no such outcomes. 
And if the metaphysician can discern none either, 
the common man and scientist certainly are in the 
right of it, as against him. His science is then but 
pompous trifling; and the endowment of a pro¬ 
fessorship for such a being would be something 
really absurd. 6 


Accordingly, in every genuine metaphysical de¬ 
bate some practical issue, however remote, is 
really involved. To realize this, revert with me to 
the question of materialism or theism; and place 
yourselves this time in the real world we live in 
the world that has a future, that is yet uncom¬ 
pleted whilst we speak. In this unfinished world 
the alternative of “materialism or theism?” is in¬ 
tensely practical; and it is worth while for us to 
spend some minutes of our hour in. seeing how 
truly this is the case. ... 

Theism and materialism, so indifferent when 
taken retrospectively, point when we take them 
prospectively to wholly different practical conse¬ 
quences, to opposite outlooks of experience. For, 
according to the theory of mechanical evolution’ 
the laws of redistribution of matter and motion, 
though they are certainly to thank for all the good 
hours which our organisms have ever yielded us 
and for all the ideas which our minds now frame, 
are yet fatally certain to uffdo their work again, 
and to redissolve everything that they have once 
evolved. You all know the picture of the last fore¬ 
seeable state of the dead universe, as evolutionary 
science gives it forth. I cannot state it better than 
in Mr. Balfour’s words: “The energies of our 
system will decay, the glory of the sun will be 
dimmed, and the earth, tideless and inert, will no 
onger tolerate the race which has for a moment 
disturbed its solitude. Man will go down into the 
pit, and all his thoughts will perish. The uneasy 
consciousness which in this obscure corner has for 
a brief space broken the contented silence of the 
universe, will be at rest. Matter will know itself 
no, longer. ‘Imperishable monuments’ and ‘im¬ 
mortal deeds, death itself, and love stronger than 
death, will be as if they had not been. Nor will 
^thing that is, be better or worse for all that 
the labor, genius, devotion, and suffering of man 
have striven through countless ages to effect.” 

That is the sting of it, that in the vast driftings 
of the cosmic weather, though many a jewelled 
shore appears, and many an enchanted cloud-bank 
floats away, long lingering ere it be dissolved— 
even as our world now lingers, for our joy—yet 
when these transient products are gone, nothing, 
absolutely nothing remains, to represent those 
particular qualities, those elements of preciousness 
which they may have enshrined. Dead and gone 
are they, gone utterly from the very sphere and 
room of being. Without an echo; without a mem¬ 
ory; without an influence on aught that may 
come after, to make it care for similar ideals. This 
utter final wreck and tragedy is of the essence of 
scientific materialism as at present understood. 
The lower and not the higher forces are the 
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«r in Utmictf, w created beings exist, but a se, or 
Unit! hutwh", -m»! uut uf this “aseitv” flow most 
iif iti, pet leetiunv He is, for example, necessary; 
,>b.«iimr t iutimie in all respects; ami single. He is 
*.tmpk, nut eumpoumled of essence and existence, 
odwiame and accident, actuality and potentiality, 
or aibtcvt and attributes, as are other things. He 
tirhm}:* in no genus; he is inwardly and outwardly 
ntultrutile, he knows and wills all things, and first 
<>! all bo im n tnlintte self, in one indivisible eternal 
act. lud tie is afttohtrdy self-sufficing and infi- 
nurU lupp\, Now itt which one of us practical 
\iuem anN here assembled does this conglomera¬ 
tion of attributes awaken any sense of reality? 
\nd if itt no one, then why not? Surely because 
„ w ,h attiibute-. awaken no responsive active feel- 
tnr. and call b>r no particular conduct of our own. 
t b»w dor-. < bid's '•aseitv" come home to you? 

W hat .prcttic thing can I do to adapt myself to his 
■ ..untdn uv" J t)r how determine our behavior 
ben.etoith if his "felicity" is anyhow absolutely 
.osonkf.-' 1 , , . the attributes which 1 have 
mi;,> t< d lure absolutely nothing to do with re- 
*k*i.*n, for ii ltgum is a living practical affair. Other 

jutts, mdnd. of fold's traditional description do 

luir tu o t«« al connection with life, md have 
M itinr \mtmk im|W)itancc to dmt fact Ii i s 
i.nmu seme, for exaumle, and \w l llsnc ^ 

»jsr our tiiv-ers us in the dark, with ch “ ,r ^ r J. 
Ir »aatd« and punishes what he sees. So do his 
tdmiwrv and rteruitv and unalteralnlitv appeal to 
>>ur umJidrnce, and'his goodness bamsK our fears. 

I u-n am dmtes of less n.eamng to his present 
lodirtnr base in past times so appealed. One of 
ihe chief attributes of Cod, according to the 0I - 

i t. u L veu efficient practical connection with life. 
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ism into that of life. Instead of bread we get a 
stone; instead of a fish, a serpent. Did such a con¬ 
glomeration of abstract general terms give really 
the gist of our knowledge of the Deity, divinity- 
schools might indeed continue to flourish, but re¬ 
ligion, vital religion, would have taken its flight 
from this world. What keeps religion going is 
something else than abstract definitions ancf sys¬ 
tems of logically concatenated adjectives, and 
something different from faculties of theology 
and their professors. All these things are after¬ 
effects, secondary accretions upon a mass of con¬ 
crete religious experiences, connecting themselves 
with feeling and conduct that renew themselves 
m scecula sxculorum in the lives of humble pri¬ 
vate men. If you ask what these experiences are, 
they are conversations with the unseen, voices 
and visions, responses to prayer, changes of heart, 
deliverances from fear, inflowings of help, assur¬ 
ances of support, whenever certain persons set 
their own internal attitude in certain appropriate 
ways. The power comes and goes and is lost, and 
can be found only m a certain definite direction 
just as if it were a concrete material thing. These 
direct experiences of a wider spiritual life with 
which our superficial consciousness is continuous, 
and with which it keeps up an intense commerce, 
form the primary mass of direct religious experi¬ 
ence on which all hearsay religion rests, and wlhich 
rurnishes that notion of an ever-present God, out 
of which systematic theology thereupon proceeds 

Tx/u 1 l ca P Ital , ln lts own unreal pedantic way. 
What the word ‘God” means is just those passive 
and active experiences of your life. ... 

I can best continue to recommend the principle 
of practicalism to you by keeping in the neighbor¬ 
hood of this theological idea. I reminded you a 
few minutes ago that the old monarchical notion 
of the Deity as a sort of Louis the Fourteenth of 
the Heavens is losing nowaday much of its ancient 
prestige. Religious philosophy, like all philosophy 
is growing more and more idealistic. And in the' 
philosophy of the Absolute, so called, that post- 
Kantian form of idealism which is carrying so 
many of our higher minds before it, we have the 
triumph of what in old times was summarily dis- 
posed of as the pantheistic heresy,—I mean the 
conception of God, not as the extraneous creator, 
but as the indwelling spirit and substance of the 
world. I know not where one can find a more 
candid, more clear, or, on the whole, more per¬ 
suasive statement of this theology of Absolute 
Idealism than in the addresses made before this 
very Union three years ago by your own great 
Californian philosopher (whose colleague at Har¬ 
vard I am proud to be), Josiah Royce. His contri- 
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butions to the resulting volume, The Conception 
of Uod, form a very masterpiece of populariza¬ 
tion. Now you will remember, many of you, that 
m the discussion that followed Professor Royce’s 
first address, the debate turned largely on the ideas 
0f , u “ c y .? n iJ Plurality, and on the question 
whether, if God be One in All and All in All, 
One with the unity of a single instant,” as Royce’ 
cads it, forming in His wholeness one luminously 
transparent moment,” any room is left for real 
morality or freedom. . . . 

The question whether the world is at bottom 
j °, r Many is a typical metaphysical question. 
Long has it raged! In its crudest form it is an ex¬ 
quisite example of the loggerheads of metaphysics. 

I say it is one great fact,” Parmenides and Spinoza 
exclaim. I say it is many little facts,” replv the 
atomists and associationists. “I say it is both one 
and many, many in one,” say the Hegelians; and 
in the ordinary popular discussions we rarely get 
beyond this barren reiteration by the disputants of 
then- pet ad ectives of number. But is it not first 

u ^ at W ^ en we ta ^ e suc h an adjective as 
One absolutely and abstractly, its meaning is so 
vague and empty that it makes no difference 
whether we affirm or deny it? Certainly this uni¬ 
verse is not the mere number One; and yet you 
can number it “one,” if you like, in talking about 
it as contrasted with other possible worlds num¬ 
bered two” and “three” for the occasion. What 
exact thing do you practically mean by “One 
when you call the universe One, is the first ques¬ 
tion you must ask. In what ways does the oneness 
come home to your own personal life? By what 
difference does it express itself in your experience? 
How can you act differently towards a universe 
which is one? Inquired into in this way, the unity 
might grow clear and be affirmed in some ways 
and denied in others, and so cleared up, even 
though a certain vague and worshipful porten¬ 
tousness might disappear from the notion of it in 
the process. 

For instance, one practical result that follows 
when we have one thing to handle, is that we can 
pass from one part of it to another without letting 
go of the. thing. In this sense oneness must be 
partly denied and partly affirmed of our universe. 
Physically we can pass continuously in various 
manners from one part of it to another part. But 
logically and psychically the passage seems less 
easy, for there is no obvious transition from one 
mind to another, or from minds to physical things. 
You have to step off and get on again; so that in 
these ways the world is not one, as measured by 
that practical test. J 

Another practical meaning of oneness is sus- 
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,. h „ compromise in which the Many 
sanding, y P their laW f u l rights. 

of becoming «ctocal ; » 

I must stop right here, and let you g 


ceptibility of collection. A collection is one, 
though the things that compose it be many. Now, 
can we practically “collect” the universe? Physi- 

callv of course we cannot. And mentally we can - . 

no/if we take it concretely in its details. But if happy to say that it is the English-speaking 

we take it summarily and abstractly, then we col- - u ^J 7 who first introduced the custom 

lect it mentally whenever we refer to it, even as p P . h meaning of conceptions by asking 

I do now when I fling the term “universe” at i,. “J^J***^ they make for life. Mr. tor* 

-y orfy5-^,1-Tm pl 5 r«„c- 

<“ » * PraCOCa " y “ ““ e ™ 7 ricly *TSs, 

< WhatLit known as? In what facts does rt result? 

mto the world according as it were true or faEe- 
Thus does Locke treat the conception of P® r *?R^ 
identity What you mean by it is just your chain 
of memories, says he. That is the only ccmcretely 
verifiable part of its significance. All further idea 

mensurability with each other, are not who*y - • itual ’ substance on which it is based, are therc- 

relevant, but can be compared, and fit og. P^ intelligible meaning; and propositions 

after certain fashions. This again migh pra y h - h ideas m ay be indifferently affirmed 

mean that they were one m origin, and that, tr ac toucn g g B keley wit h his “matter.” I he 

• ' . . ..“ h d “Xt rf m“»r K om physicd ..nmioa. 

That is what it is known as, all that we concretely 
verify of its conception. That therefore is the 
whole meaning of the word “matter — an y » thc ^ 
pretended meaning is mere wind of words. Hume 
does the same thing with causation. It is known as 
habitual antecedence, and tendency on our part 
to look for something definite to come. Apart 
from this practical meaning it has no significance 
whatever, and b‘ooks about it may be committed 
to the flames, says Hume. Steward and Brown, 
James Mill, John Mill, and Bain, have followed 
more or less consistently the same method; and 
Shadworth Hodgson has used it almost as ex¬ 
plicitly as Mr. Peirce. These writers have many 
of them no doubt been too sweeping in their 
negations; Hume, in particular, and James Mill, 
i n _ I_ — rL. /ill tc COt A and done, it was 


insignificant thing. . 

Again, oneness may mean generic sameness, so 
that you can treat all parts of the collection y 
one rule and get the same results. It is evident a 
in this sense the oneness of our world is mco 
plete, for in spite of much generic sameness in its 
elements and items, they still remain of many 
irreducible kinds. You can’t pass by mere logic all 

over the field of it. . 

Its elements have, however, an affinity or com- 
mensurability with^each.other^e not w oily - 


mean that they were one m -- . 

ing them backwards, we should find them arising 
in a single primal causal fact. Such unity o ^ 
would have definite practical consequences, would 
have them for our scientific life at least. 

I can give only these hasty superficial indica¬ 
tions of what I mean when I say that it tends to 
clear up the quarrel between monism and plural¬ 
ism to subject the notion of unity to such Poetical 
tests. On the other hand, it does but perpetuate 
strife and misunderstanding to continue talking 
of it in an absolute and mystical way. I have little 
doubt myself that this old quarrel might be com¬ 
pletely smoothed out to the satisfaction of all 
claimants, if only the maxim of Peirce were me¬ 
thodically followed here. The current monism on 
the whole still keeps talking in too abstract a way. 
It says the world must be either pure disconnect¬ 
edness, no universe at all, or absolute unity. 

insists that there is no stopping-place half way. 
. _cove this monism, is 


insists mat mere ib uu r;.- . 

Any connection whatever, says this monism, is 
only possible if there be still more connection, 
until at last we are driven to admit the absolutely 
total connection required. But this absolutely tota 
connection either means nothing, is the mere wor 
“one” spelt long; or else it means the sum of all 
the partial connections that can possi y e , C °P 
ceived. I believe that when we thus attack the 
question, and set ourselves to search for these 
possible connections, and conceive each in .* defi¬ 
nite practical way, the dispute is already m a fair 
way to be settled beyond the chance of nusunder- 


negations; mime, in . 7 

and Bain. But when all is said and done, it was ^ 
they, not Kant, who introduced “the critical 
method” into philosophy, the one method fitted 
to make philosophy a study worthy of serious 
men. For what seriousness can possibly remain m 
debating philosophic propositions that will never 
make an appreciable difference to us in action? 
And what matters it, when all propositions are 
practically meaningless, which of them be called 
true or false? 

The shortcomings and the negations and bald- 
messes of the English philosophers in question 
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come, not from their eye to merely practical re¬ 
sults, but solely from their failure to track the 
practical results completely enough to see how far 
they extend. Hume can be corrected and built out 
and his beliefs enriched, by using Humian prin¬ 
ciples exclusively, and without making any use of 
the circuitous and ponderous artificialities of Kunf , 
It is indeed a somewhat pathetic matter, as it 
seems to me, that this is not the course which the 
actual history of philosophy has followed. Hume 
had not English successors of adequate ability to 
complete him and correct his negations; so it 
happened, as a matter of fact, that the building 
, critical philosophy has mainly been left to 
thinkers who were under the influence of Kant. 
Even in England and this country it is with Kant- 
la f n . c , atch ' words and categories that the fuller view 
or lire is pursued, and in our universities it is the 
courses in transcendentalism that kindle the en¬ 
thusiasm of the more ardent students, whilst the 
courses m English philosophy are committed to a 
secondary place. I cannot think that this is exactly 
as it should be. And I say this not out of national 
Jingoism, for jingoism has no place in philosophy; 
or out of excitement over the great Anglo- 
American alliance against the world, of which we 
nowadays hear so much—though heavens knows 
that to that alliance I wish a God-speed. I say it 
because I sincerely believe that the English spirit 
in philosophy is intellectually, as well as practi¬ 
cally and morally, on the saner, sounder, and truer 


• path. Kant’s mind is the rarest and most intricate 
of all possible antique bric-a-brac museums; and 
connoisseurs and dilettanti will always wish to 
visit it and see the wondrous and racy contents. 
The temper of the dear oldTnan about his work is 
perfectly delectable. And yet he is really—al¬ 
though I shrink with some terror from saying such 
a thing before some of you here present—at bot¬ 
tom a mere curio, a “specimen.” I mean by this 
a perfectly definite thing: I believe that Kant be¬ 
queathes to us not one single conception which is 
both indispensable to philosophy and which phi¬ 
losophy either did not possess before him, or was 
not destined inevitably to acquire after him 
through the gro.wth of men’s reflection upon the 
hypothesis by which science interprets nature. 
The true line of philosophic progress lies, in short, 
it seems to me, not so much through Kant as round 
him to the point where now we stand. Philosophy 
can perfectly well outflank him, and build herself 
up into adequate fulness by prolonging more 
directly the older English lines. 

May I hope, as I now conclude, and release your 
attention from the strain to which you have so 

r 1 -d ^ ° n m y behalf, that on this wonder¬ 
ful Pacific Coast, of which our race is taking 
possession the principle of practicalism, in which 
1 have tried so hard to interest you, and with it 
the whole English tradition in philosophy, will 
come to its rights, and in your hands help the rest 
of us in our struggle towards the light. 
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In the career and opinions of Andrew Car¬ 
negie (1835-1919)—barring certain heresies 
on protection—William Graham Sumner 
might have seen his social philosophy justified 
in action. A boy, bom poor and beginning at 
the bottom of the industrial ladder, takes ad¬ 
vantage of material resources and social free¬ 
dom to make a fortune for himself while he im¬ 
proves industrial processes and raises the stand¬ 
ards of living of society generally. In a climate 
of freedom, social welfare is achieved. The 
beneficiary of the free enterprise system is 
conscious of the bases for his success; and he 
is so grateful for the opportunity which social 
freedom has given him that he devotes part of 
his wealth not to the futilities of eleemosynary 
giving but to increasing the chances for other 


young men to follow his example. That was 
how Carnegie read the lesson of the American 
promise. 

Andrew Carnegie was an outstanding ex- 
amjfie of the opportunities and achievements 
o industrial capitalism. He made steel cheaply 
paid his workers well, and left his fortune for 
social purposes. In addition to being-a success¬ 
ful captain of industry, he was also a notably 
articulate one. His Triumphant Democracy 
(1886) is a paean in praise of American insti¬ 
tutions. The republic had weathered every 
threatened danger as well as a destructive civil 
war; now it stood at a pinnacle of success; its 
farms, factories, and mines were outproducing 
those of monarchical Europe, and its culture 
was keeping pace with its material advance. 
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In lectures, addresses, and magazine articles, 
Carnegie continued that tribute to America 
through the next three decades. Any young 
man could win wealth if he were sufficiently 
able, temperate, and enterprising. Once he had 
'won that wealth, he was obligated to use it 
well, however, not endowing his sons with 
fortunes that would ruin them, but increasing 
the welfare of his country. He therefore ar¬ 
gued for the abolition of inheritance. 

So far as the country itself was concerned, 
it would be best served by men minding their 
own business. In time of crisis, the United 
States would find leaders, as it had found them 
during the Civil War. In time of peace, men 
could concern themselves with affairs more 
significant than the routine of political admin¬ 
istration, for America had settled all her real 
problems: she was a free republic where 
church had been separated from state and edu¬ 
cation was free to all. As for the doubts of the 


present, those were, on the whole, utterly un¬ 
justified. Consolidation in industry did not 
mean high prices or the narrowing of oppor¬ 
tunity: low costs would bring low prices and 
corporations would seek ability and reward 
it with profit as in the past. The world was 
swinging into an era of peaceful industrial 
advance. 

Carnegie was oversanguine, of course: there 
were problems that needed governmental in¬ 
tervention. And all industrialists particularly 
in this early and fair day of America’s great 
technical accomplishments—were not as so- 
dally conscious as he. His confidence in Amer¬ 
ica is the point, however: the optimism and 
equalitarianism that had been there from the 
very beginning were going to keep America 
great. 

The selection reprinted here is from an ad¬ 
dress delivered at Union College in January, 
1895. 


Wealth and Its Uses 


BY ANDREW 

Now, what is wealth? How is it created and 
distributed? There are not far from us immense 
beds of coal which haye lain for millions of years 
useless, and therefore valueless. Through some 
experiment, or perhaps accident, it was discovered 
that black stone would bum and give forth heat. 
Men sank shafts, erected machinery, mmed and 
brought forth coal, and sold it to the community. 
It displaced the use of wood as fuel, say at one- 
half the cost. Immediately every bed of coal be¬ 
came valuable because useful, or capable of being 
made so; and here a new article worth hundreds, 
yes, thousands of millions was added to the wealth 
of the community. A Scotch mechanic one day, 
as the story goes, gazing into the fire upon which 
water was boiling in a kettle, saw the steam raise 
the lid, as hundreds of thousands had seen before 
him; but none saw in that sight what he did—the 
steam engine, which does the work of the world at 
a cost so infinitely trifling compared with what 
the plans known before involved, that the wealth 
of the world has been increased one dare not 
estimate how much. The saving that the com¬ 
munity makes is the root of wealth in any branch 
of material development. Now, a young mans 
labour or service to the community creates wealth 
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iust in proportion as his service is useful to the 
community, as it either saves or improves upon 
pvkring methods. Commodore Vanderbilt saw, 1 
think, thirteen different short railway lines be- 
tween New York and Buffalo, involving thirteen 
different managements, and a disjointed and tedi¬ 
ous service. Albany, Schenectady, Utica, Syracuse, 
Auburn, Rochester, etc., were heads of some ol 
these companies. He consolidated them all, mak¬ 
ing one direct line, over which your Empire State 
Express flies fifty-one miles an hour, the fastest 
time in the world; and a hundred passengers pa¬ 
tronize the lines where one did in olden days. He 
rendered the community a special service, which, 
being followed by others, reduces the cost of 
bringing food from the prairies of the West to 
your doors to a trifling sum per ton. He produced, 
and is every day producing, untold wealth to the 
community by so doing, and the profit he reaped 
for himself was but a drop in the bucket compared 
with that which he showered upon the State and 

the nation. , 

Now in the olden days, before steam, elec¬ 
tricity ’or any other of the modem inventions 
which unitedly have changed the whole aspect of 
the world, everything was done upon a small scale. 
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There was no room for great ideas to operate 
upon a large scale, and thus to produce great 
' wealth to the inventor, discoverer, originator, or 
executive. New inventions gave this opportunity, 
and many large fortunes were made by indi¬ 
viduals. But in our day we are rapidly passing, if 
we have not already passed, this stage of develop¬ 
ment, and few large fortunes can now be made in 
any part of the world, except from one cause, the 
rise in the value of real estate. Manufacturing, 
transportation both upon the land and upon the 
sea, banking, insurance, have all passed into the 
hands of corporations composed of hundreds and 
in many cases thousands of shareholders. The 
New York Central Railroad is owned by more 
than ten thousand shareholders, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is owned by more people than the vast 
army which it employs, and nearly one-fourth of 
the number are the estates of women and children. 
It is so with the great manufacturing companies; 
so with the great steamship lines; it is so, as you 
know, with banks, insurance companies, and in¬ 
deed with all branches of business. It is a great mis¬ 
take for young men to say to themselves, “Oh! 
we cannot enter into business.” If any of you have 
saved as much as $50 or $100,1 do not know any 
branch of business into which you cannot plunge 
at once. You can get your certificate of stock and 
attend the meeting of stockholders, make your 
speeches and suggestions, quarrel with the presi¬ 
dent, and instruct the management of the affairs 
of the company, and have all the rights and influ¬ 
ence of an owner. You can buy shares in anything, 
from newspapers to tenement-houses; but capital 
is so poorly paid in these days that I advise you to 
exercise much circumspection before you invest. 

As I have said to workingmen and to ministers 
coUe g e pro essors, artists, musicians, and phyS 
cms, and all the .professional classes: Do not in¬ 
vest in any business concerns whatever; the risks 
of business are not for such as you Buy a home 
for yoursdf first; and if you have any surplus buy 
another lot or another house, or take a mortS 
upon one, or upon a railway, and let it be a firet 
mortgage, and be satisfied with moderate hire? 

Do you know that out of .every hundred S 

yZL Z 

wh2hefoSd iu C e°t n o Cenied ’ th3t 

degree to-day: 610 an eminen t 

Ay me. What perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron.” 


The shareholders of iron and seed concerns 
to-day can certify that this is so, whether the Iran 
or steel be hot or cold; and such is also the 
in other branches of business. 

The principal complaint against our imSusffljl 
conditions or to-day is that they cause great 
wealth to flow into the hands of the few. We IE of 
the very few, indeed, is this true. It was formerly 
so, as I have explained, immediately after the new 
inventions had changed the conditions of the 
world. To-day it is not true. Wealth is being metre 
and more distributed among the many. The 
amount of the combined profits of labour a«dt 
capital which goes to labour was never m gmM 
as to-day, the amount going to capital never Hit 
small. While the earnings of capital have fallen 
more than one-half, in many cases have been en- 
tirely obliterated, statistics prove that the earnings 
of labour were never so high as they were previous 
to the recent unprecedented depression in bitti¬ 
ness, while the cost of living,—the necessaries of 
life,—have fallen in some cases nearly one-half* 
Great Britain has an income tax, ami our country 
is to be subject to this imposition for a films Thw 
British returns show that during rite eleven year** 
from 1876 to 1887 the number of men receiving 
from $750 to $2,500 per year, increased more than 
ir per cent., while the number receiving from $5** 
000 to $25,000 actually decreased i\& per cent. 

You may be sure, gentlemen, that rite question 
of the distribution of wealth is settling itself 
rapidly under present conditions, and settling it¬ 
self in the right direction. The few rich are getting 
poorer, and the toiling masses are getting richer. 
Nevertheless, a few exceptional men may yet make 
fortunes, but these will be more moderate than tti 
the past. This may not be quite as fortunate far 
the masses of the people as is now believed, be¬ 
cause great accumulations of wealth in the hand» 
of one enterprising man who still mils on arc 
sometimes most productive of all the forms of 
wealth. Take the richest man the world twer saw\ 8 
who died m New York some years ago. What was 
found in his case? That, with the exception of a 
small percentage used for daily expenses, his entire 
•° r 5“ ne and a11 surplus earnings were* invested 
nterpriscs which developed the railway system 
ot our country, which gives to the people the 

onS tra ? 0rati(>n known - Whether the .nil- 

law whfrh W , 1S !i eS * ° r ,K>t ’ he CaniloC evsHk lhK 
to use hk m^| dcr f r re ' SC ! U comIkion - s Compels him 
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more of the gods around him; but, as far as I 
have known millionnaires, the library is the least 
used part of what he would probably consider 
“furniture” in all his mansion. He can eat richer 
food and drink richer wines, which only hurt him. 
But truly the modern millionnaire is generally a 
man of very simple tastes and even miserly habits. 
He spends little upon himself, and is the toiling 
bee laying up the honey in the industrial hive, 
which all the inmates of that hive, the community 
in general, will certainly enjoy. . . . 

The bees of a hive do not destroy the .honey¬ 
making bees, but the drones. It will be a great 
mistake for the community to shoot the million¬ 
naires, for they are the bees that make the most 
honey, and contribute most to the hive even after 
they have gorged themselves full. Here is a re¬ 
markable fact, that the masses of the people in any 
country are prosperous and comfortable just in 
proportion as there are millionnaires. Take Russia, 
with its population little better than serfs, and liv¬ 
ing at the point of starvation upon the meanest 
possible fare, such fare as none of our people 
could or would -eat, and you do not find one mil¬ 
lionnaire in Russia, always excepting the Emperor 
and a few nobles who own the land, owing to their 
political system. It is the same, to a great extent, 
in Germany. There are only two millionnaires 
known to me in the whole German Empire. In 
France, where the people are better off than in 
Germany, you cannot count one half-dozen mil¬ 
lionnaires in the whole country. In the old home 
of our race, in Britain, which is the richest coun¬ 
try in all Europe—the richest country in the world 
save one, our own—there are more millionnaires 
than in the whole of the rest of Europe, and its 
people are better off than in any other. You come ^ 
to our own land: we have more millionnaires than 
in all the rest of the world put together, although 
we have not one to every ten that is reputed so. 

I have seen a list of supposed millionnaires pre¬ 
pared by a well-known lawyer of Brooklyn, which 
made me laugh, as it has made many others. I 
saw men rated there as millionnaires who could 
not pay their debts. Many should have had a 
cipher cut from their $1,000,000. ... 

The inventions of to-day lead to concentrating 
industrial and commercial affairs into huge con¬ 
cerns. You cannot work the Bessemer process suc¬ 
cessfully without employing thousands of men 
upon one spot. You could not make the armour 
for ships without first expending seven millions of 
dollars, as the Bethlehem Company has spent. 
You cannot make a yard of cotton goods in 
competition with the world without having an 
immense factory and thousands of men and 


women aiding in the process. The great electric 
establishment here in your town succeeds because 
it has spent millions, and is prepared to. do its 
work upon a great scale. Under such conditions it 
is impossible but that wealth will flow into the 
hands of a few men in prosperous times beyond 
their needs. But out of fifty great fortunes which 
Mr. Blaine had a list made of he found only one 
man who was reputed to have made a large for¬ 
tune in manufacturing. These are made from real 
estate more than from all other causes combined; 
next follows transportation, banking. The whole 
manufacturing world furnished but one million¬ 
naire. 

But assuming that surplus wealth flows into the 
hands of a few men, what is their duty? How is 
the struggle for dollars to be lifted from the sordid 
atmosphere surrounding business and made a noble 
career? Now, wealth has hitherto been distributed 
in three ways: The first and chief one is by willing 
it at death to the family. Now, beyond bequeath¬ 
ing to those dependent upon one the revenue 
needful for modest and independent living, is such 
a use of wealth either right or wise? I ask you 
to think over the result, as a rule, of millions given 
over to young men and women, the sons and 
daughters of the millionnaire. You will find that, 
as a rule, it is not good for the daughters; and this 
is seen in the character and conduct of the men 
who marry them. . . . Nothing is truer than this, 
that as a rule the “almighty dollar” bequeathed to 
sons or daughters by millions proves an almighty 
curse. It is not the good of the child which the 
millionnaire parent considers when he makes 
these bequests, it is his own vanity; it is not affec¬ 
tion for the child, it is self-glorification for the 
parent which is at the root of this injurious dis¬ 
position of wealth. There is only one thing to be 
said for this mode, it furnishes one of the most 
efficacious means of rapid distribution of wealth 
ever known. 

There is a second use of wealth, less common 
than the first, which is not so injurious to the 
community, but which should bring no credit to 
the testator. Money is left by millionnaires to 
public institutions when they must relax their 
grasp upon it. There is no grace, and can be no 
blessing, in giving what cannot be withheld. It is 
no gift, because it is not cheerfully given, but only 
granted at the stern summons of death. The mis¬ 
carriage of these bequests, the litigation connected 
with them, and the manner in which they are frit¬ 
tered away seem to prove that the Fates do not 
regard them with a kindly eye. We are never 
without a lesson that the only mode of producing 
lasting good by giving large sums of money is for 
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the millionnaire to give as close attention to its 
distribution during his life as he did to its aa|tiisi» 

JJ? t! ?ird use, and the only noble use of surplus 
wealth, is this: That it be regarded as a sauted 
trust, to be administered by its possessor m, 

'' h “' f*] 1 f " *«■ K-ii g ™,ir 

people. Man doe, not live by broad ai. and tile 

or ten cents a day more revenue scattered over 
thousands would produce little or no good, Ac¬ 
cumulated into a great fund and expended as Air. 
Cooper expended ,t for the Cooper Institute, it 
establishes something that will last for generations 
t will educate the brain, the spiritual part Tmm 
Ic fu ™. sh f a ladder upon which the sLirinir n,',or 
may climb; and there is no use whatever, gentle¬ 
men, trying to help people who do not hdp^hem- 
selves. You cannot push any one up a laddt/r unless 
he be willing to climb a little himself. When vmi 
stop boosting, he falls, to his injury. Therefore I 
have often said, and I now repeat Hm h 
coming, and already we see £ d- w £ 3" 

able£e n alth h0 h di h P “ cd ot ,nilii(,,1 ’ s ‘TuTil' 
to be 

Sr^xTttr “ si ' 

hoard of miserable doSrs W £ !U d fM his 
plus wealth during i f ly a <hmnisrertng sur- 
a bleS to Sif 6 gfeat Wealth n, »y become 

of e thThighe s e t of n our Ven 

too, in a sens! w 11 L£ ?"*»«»“. because he 

a nd trying not’to lure but T^ :lftcr 

humanity . . . ’ but t0 P rev <-‘nt, the ills of 

Firstf thosf wto d ££t° g ™£ n / nt0 ft)Ur classes: 
set before them as their aim rh/'^ 3 • :uul 
modest competence—of 'Z aa F usin( ’n of a 
but picturesque cott-am* ■ ou , rse ’ Wlt h a modest 
as a companion “who la £, le countr y and one 
Place” and is the makech s unshine in a shady 
of this class* No g r m^ e i° f ^ Thc 
neither poverty ^3'^4"*" *? “ ClV<i II,C 
of poverty as from th» S ‘ ^ rom c ^ c anxieties 
good Lord, deliver* us.” responsibllitie « of wealth. 
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Cla-.s No. cmpn.lng dime among Vtm 

f? ^Irfrrmiiiril ht avtpmv ut-udrh, wlitne ^ 
Isle fit belong f*t tfiif uiuvh^tlkftf-nf itd 
grandly ahmed claw, die mdlmnnaires, rtm*» 

Mutrt ft* lahniti fur the vreawm pn *d «? th e gr,ra: 
tM number, tint fSir number ahuv-i no m* 

ttrr the immn of dm rUs** bring short ani * ,y 
flir jiiiinf; *1hit money in t!ty jhi nr" 

Stm, rlir fitted vla^ come**'along, Iht grid ?h'W 
worship is tmthvv urdth tu*r bapf^oeio |*N?v 
mv iiifiiiiint with n mMt MnhmmC rhe dedr* ^ 
tjfiir is die ntiffniltiiijf rlrtisnif of their 
wltily tlm k in it so ignoble is rtir dr<nrt ftif 
mul \%t\Mh it iiiim tr sM fluf ii tmny* 

Vvififfy* t he ^finiir of twir lus inifiv %¥tWliipii^ri 
I lie element tit ijfiin t% wni in firiVtHE t%h i ^ 
«moti|j clime \%lm minr Ini ore tlw §nMk\ It <■* 
wit kiinmfi* tnr iiWiikv* tlwf niii^ri 4 ti% 

;intl rum jumrern .ill rite ;ircNev c!i%a *ar< |/f’ 

euiMrly prntie tu ewes^ive ftmmti! fhui 

Ii;i\ hern wmnirml *ir* hm rim mWi pr.e- 
ably ^ rb.tf rhe mmuiaan atui rite im , aint 
the juiitfer, tm\ be fr.mMviuirm in fn\ b, 

me vurhtun lump evm hiyliH vvkime^ 

hivifig mi all jntiititl bniny Some ftrriifi;mn.r^ 
some one rkiiiem in fie* rlumiirr* tmv per Ine, 
prnmiffaiiT nr tame, \n tftil hi\ l**vr nf art* at m 
use rfirough art* iv esiiirrlv Innuiril In a narr**> * 
sdfeai* fimtiful vanirv, Ikn ue tin#I thk lubibre 
in ;i levver «Iegree all rftrmigh rtir tier 

fHiIiftaam the lawyer, aiiih with irvrmiee lie ^ 
Npoken^ soiiirmtiev the miiikter; fr^% I think, 
in rhe physician than in any of the profes¬ 
Bur there is u fourth ciiw, lifglirr than all tier 
{Weeding, who uordiiji neither at die shrine of 
wealth nor fume, hut at dtc noblest of all dtriitim 
the shnne of service service to the race. Self- 
pnegarion h its wafchusird. Members of the** 
inner and higher circle seek not popular applause* 
are concerned nor with being popular, bur with 
oemg right* I hey say with GutfWms, * 1 t euiT- 
cernedt me nor thar f have nor high office; %% har 
concerns tm* is to male imself wtirrhv of ullirt?/' 
j ls ru>r cw hown by poverty, neither utultslv 
elated by prosperity. The man belonging to this 
class simply seeks to do Ids duty day by day in 
such manner as may enable him to honour him ■ 
sen* fearing nothing bur his own self -reproach 
have known men ami women not prominently 
pemre the public, for this class courts not prom 
mence, but who in their lives proved thetoselvc* 
to have reached this ideal stage, . # . 





JAMES BRYCE 


Usurp many of the Englishmen who visited 
the United States during the eighties, James 
Bryce (did nor content himself 
with a hurried railroad trip followed by an 
equally hurried volume of comment. Three 
journeys in America preceded the actual writ¬ 
ing of the American Commomrealth and when 
the book appeared, in iHHtt, it was evident that 
the United States of the post-Reconstruction 
period hail found a worthy interpreter. 

Bryce’s Scottish origin and education gave 
his observation a sympathetic detachment un¬ 
colored by the insularity perceptible even in 
Matthew Arnold. The histhrian’s practice, for 
the Holy Roman Umpire had already won 
Bryce a European reputation, helped him see 
the present in the light of the past. Bryce was 
a traveler and a working journalist as well; he 
had been a fairly successful lawyer--though 
he ceased to practice in iHKz and had been 
returned to Parliament. Tims, he had .sufficient 
experience of rite actualities of polities to be 
able to appreciate the living facts of the Ameri¬ 
can political process. 

Yet it cannot be said that Bryce carried 
through his original purpose; he had intended 
to describe the “more salient social and intel¬ 
lectual phenomena of contemporary America,” 
but the greater part of his three large volumes 
is concerned with elucidating American politi¬ 
cal institutions. lie is, therefore, most at home 
when describing the American legislature, the 
standardized look of the American town, or 
the glories of the legal institutions which the 
United States has inherited from England. 
After depicting, the organization and activities 
of the Federal government, Bryce turns to the 
states. 

It is the states that come closest to the daily 


life of Americans and it is their activities that 
best show American politics in process. The 
Federal Constitution is of a “laudable brevity,” 
Bryce notes, but the state constitutions do not 
follow that example; they have not relied on 
the courts to protect the popular will, but have 
limited their legislatures by constitutions 
which grow longer and more detailed at each 
revision. That tendency to make minute codes 
of state constitutions illustrates the essentially 
conservative nature of American democracy, 
which assumes that “every new measure is 
prime facie likely to do more harm than good” 
and, consequently, restrains its legislatures not 
merely by constitutional check but by execu¬ 
tive veto and judicial review. 

The multiplicity of governments, local, state 
and federal, requires a correspondingly elabo¬ 
rate political organization to operate them and 
that, in turn, necessitates strong political par¬ 
ries. In contrast to European experience, no 
American political contest has ever turned on 
questions of religion, race, land tenure or form 
of government, much less upon the threaten¬ 
ing battle of poor men against rich. Centralism 
versus federalism; the love of order struggling 
with the love of liberty, these have been the 
two sources of American party conflicts. By 
the middle eighties, those conflicts had abated; 
hence, present party battles were for control of 
the patronage. 

The lack of real difference of principle had 
not lessened popular interest in public affairs; 
it had merely professionalized the practice of 
politics and driven “quiet and fastidious” men 
from the arena in which bosses turned party, 
conventions into gatherings of puppets and 
cities became bywords for inefficiency and 
corruption. Even quiet and fastidious men had 
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a boiling point, however, and Bryce describes 
the “better element” in its struggle against the 
Boss; a futile struggle for the most part since 
lapse from party regularity is still considered 
socially reprehensible, and “well-conducted 
men of small means” remain singularly apa¬ 
thetic. To balance that indifference and the 
consequent failure of municipal government 
to perform its proper functions, Bryce reminds 
his readers that only one seventh of the people 
of the United States live in cities and that 
smaller communities are less affected by the 
prevalent corruption than by their own un¬ 
willingness to spend money on necessary pub¬ 
lic services. 

From the practice of party government, 
Bryce proceeds to consider the social attitudes 
which make that practice possible. Americans 
are so bludgeoned by their press that they dis¬ 
count charges of misgovernment. And they 
are so conditioned to optimism that they be¬ 
lieve leaders will come forth when their coun¬ 
try needs them. Since political intelligence is 
well diffused in the United States, its people 
look to each other rather than to leaders for 
guidance. Americans have small respect for 
the expert in any but the material field and as 
no organ of the American government is spe¬ 
cifically charged with seeking out remedies, 
problems are ignored for decades while orators 
pour their floods of words on issues that have 
be$n settled long since. 

As Bryce turns his eyes westward, he notices 
a social conscience developing along with the 
West’s absorbing concern with material prog¬ 
ress. The new states are impatient of the slow 
working of natural law and show a readiness 
to legislate on the liquor and labor questions. 


The West is granting women a greater meas¬ 
ure of political rights, too, and engaging in 
experimental projects. 

Bryce finds fault with America for failings 
charged before and since. These are a lack of 
independence in thought and a lack of indi¬ 
viduality in aspect. The demands of party 
force men into molds and the pattern of civili¬ 
zation forces towns all over the country into 
the same rectangles filled by the same* ice¬ 
cream parlors, undertakers, saloons, and Chi¬ 
nese laundries. There is little respect for pri¬ 
vacy. But these are the characteristics of an 
optimistic people who believe in themselves 
and in their future. 

Bryce liked America. If her men were so 
absorbed in business that the function of main¬ 
taining the level of culture has devolved on her 
women, that culture is “safe in their hands.” If, 
with every natural and historic advantage in 
its favor, the United States has produced no 
golden age, if she is' too hurried for philosophy 
or art, if her upper classes are too apathetic to 
raise the low tone of public life, America never¬ 
theless is still rich enough in human and ma¬ 
terial resources to afford errors. The United 
States means what she says by her devotion to 
equality of opportunity, and all thinking is in¬ 
formed by the conviction that she will have a 
great intellectual flowering once her material 
work is done. And, in the meantime, the 
United States marks the highest level of mate¬ 
rial wellbeing, intelligence, and happiness 
“which the race has yet attained.” 

The selections here reprinted are from The 
American Commonwealth , Vol. Ill (original 
New York and London edition, 1888-). 


The American Commonwealth 

BY JAMES BRYCE 


Chapter XCII: Laissez Faire 
« 

An English friend of a philosophic turn of mind 
bade me, when he heard that I was writing this 
book, dedicate at least one chapter to the Amer¬ 


ican theory of the State. When I answered that 
the Americans had no theory of the State, and felt 
no need for one, being content, like the English, 
to base their constitutional ideas upon law and 
history, he rejoined that people in America must 
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at least have some general views about the func¬ 
tions of government and its relations to the indi¬ 
vidual. “We are told,” he continued, “that the 
whole American polity is more coherent, more 
self-consistent than that of England; it must 
therefore have what the Germans call ‘ground- 
ideas.’ ”... 

The term “ground-ideas” does not happily de¬ 
scribe the doctrines that prevail in the United 
States, for the people are not prone to form or 
state their notions in a philosophic way. There 
are, however, certain dogmas or maxims which are 
in so far fundamental that they have told widely 
on political thought, and that one usually strikes 
upon them when sinking a shaft, so to speak, into 
an American mind. Among such dogmas are the 
following:— 

Certain rights of the individual, as, for instance, 
his right to the enjoyment of what he has earned, 
to the free expression of opinion, are primordial 
and sacred. 

All political power springs from the people, 
and the most completely popular government is 
best. 

Legislatures, officials, and all other agents of the 
sovereign people ought to be strictly limited by 
law, by each other, and by the shortness of the 
terms of office. 

Where any function can be equally well dis¬ 
charged by a central or by a local body, it ought 
by preference to be entrusted to the local body, 
for a centralized administration is more likely 
to be tyrannical, inefficient, and impure than one 
which, being on a small scale, is more fully within 
the knowledge of the citizens and more sensitive 
to their opinion. 

Two men are wiser than one, one hundred than 
ninety-nine, thirty millions than twenty-nine mil¬ 
lions. Whether they are wiser or not, the will 
of the larger number must prevail against the will 
of the smaller. But the majority is not wiser be¬ 
cause it is called the Nation, or because it con¬ 
trols the government, but only because it is more 
numerous. The nation is nothing but so many in¬ 
dividuals. The government is nothing but certain 
representatives and officials, agents who are here 
to-day and gone to-morow. 

The less of government the better; that is to 
say, the fewer occasions for interfering with indi¬ 
vidual citizens are allowed to officials, and the 
less time citizens have to spend in looking after 
their officials, so much the more will the citizens 
and the community prosper. The functions of 
government must be kept at their minimum. 

The first five of these dogmas have been dis¬ 
cussed and illustrated in earlier chapters. The last 
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of them needs a little examination, because it sug¬ 
gests points of comparison with the Old World, 
and because the meaning of it lies in the applica¬ 
tion. It is all very well to say that the functions 
of government should be kept at a minimum; but 
the bureaucrats of Russia might say the same. 
What is this minimum? Every nation, every gov¬ 
ernment, every philosopher has his own view as 
to the functions which it must be taken to in¬ 
clude. 

The doctrine of laissez faire, or non-interfer¬ 
ence by government with the citizen, has two 
foundations, which may be called the sentimental 
and the rational. The sentimental ground is the 
desire 5f the individual to be let alone, to do as he 
pleases, indulge his impulses, follow out his proj¬ 
ects. The rational ground is the principle, gath¬ 
ered from an observation of the phenomena of 
society, that interference by government more 
often does harm than good—that is to say, that 
the desires and impulses ^of men when left to them¬ 
selves are more likely by their natural collision 
and co-operation to work out a happy result for 
the community and the individuals that compose 
it than will be attained by the conscious endeav¬ 
ours of the state controlling and directing those 
desires and impulses. There are laws of nature 
governing mankind as well as the material world; 
and man will thrive better under these laws than 
under those which he makes for himself through 
the organization we call government. 

Of these two views, the former or sentimental 
has been extremely strong in America, being 
rooted in the character and habits of the race, and 
seeming to issue from that assertion of individual 
liberty which is proclaimed in such revered docu¬ 
ments as the Declaration of Independence and the 
older State constitutions. The latter view, inces¬ 
santly canvassed in Europe, has played no great 
part in the United States; or rather it has appeared 
in the form not of a philosophic induction from 
experience, but of a common-sense notion that 
everybody knows his own business best, that in¬ 
dividual enterprise has “made America,” and will 
“run America,”- better than the best government 
could do. 

The State governments of 1776 and the National 
government of 1789 started from habits and ideas 
similar to those of contemporary England. Now 
England in the eighteenth century was that one 
among European countries in which government 
had the narrowest sphere. The primitive paternal 
legislation of the later middle ages had been aban¬ 
doned. The central government had not begun 
to stretch out its arms to interfere with quarter 
sessions in the counties, or municipal corporations 
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in the towns, to care for the health, or education, 
or morals of the people. That strengthening and 
reorganization of administration which was in 
progress in many parts of the continent, as in 
Prussia under Frederick the Great, and in Por¬ 
tugal under Pombal, had not spread to England, 
and would have been resisted there by men of 
conservative tendencies for one set of reasons, and 
men of liberal tendencies for another. Everything 
tended to make the United States in this respect 
more English than England, for the circumstances 
of colonial life, the process of settling the western 
wilderness, the feelings evoked by the struggle 
against George III., all went to intensify indi¬ 
vidualism, the love of enterprise, the pride in per¬ 
sonal freedom. And from that day to this, indi¬ 
vidualism, the love of enterprise, and the pridei 
in personal freedom, have been deemed by AmtW 
icans not only their choicest, but their peculiar 
and exclusive possessions. 

The hundred years which have passed since 
the birth of the Republic have, however, brought 
many changes with them. Individualism is no 
longer threatened by arbitrary kings, and the ram¬ 
parts erected to protect it from their attacks are 
useless and grass-grown. If any assaults are to be 
feared they will come from another quarter. New 
causes are at work in the world tending not only 
to lengthen the arms of government, but to make 
its touch quicker and firmer. Do these causes 
operate in America as well as in Europe? and if 
so, does America, in virtue of her stronger his¬ 
torical attachment to individualism, oppose a more 
effective resistance to them? 

I will mention a few among them. Modern civi¬ 
lization, in becoming more complex and refined, 
has become more exacting. It discerns more bene¬ 
fits which the organized power of government can 
secure, and grows more anxious to attain them. 
Men live fast, and are impatient of the slow work¬ 
ing of natural laws. The triumphs of physical sci¬ 
ence have enlarged their desires for comfort, and 
shown them how many things may be accom¬ 
plished by the application of collective skill and 
large funds which are beyond the reach of indi¬ 
vidual effort. Still greater has been the influence 
of a quickened moral sensitiveness and philan¬ 
thropic sympathy. The sight of preventible evil 
is painful, and is felt as a reproach. He who 
preaches patience and reliance upon natural prog¬ 
ress is thought callous. The sense of sin may, as 
theologians tell us, be declining; but the dislike 
to degrading and brutalizing vice is increasing: 
there is a warmer recognition of the responsibility 
of each man for his neighbour, and a more earnest 
zeal in works of moral reform. Some doctrines 


which, because they had satisfied philosophy 
were in the last generation accepted tiv rite Ht*| 
of educated men, have now become, it* not tljfe 
credited bv experience, yet far from popuI>*, 
They are thought to be less universally m»t\ 
completely beneficial, than was at first suppose 
There are benefits which the bu s of demand ;i|^ 
supply do not procure* Unlimited compvt it 1**3 
seems to press too hardly on the weak* 'IT* 
power of groups of men organized by mvur|n*r a 
tion as joint-stock companies, or of small knot's* * * 
rich men acting in combination, has itevcl**(*«!< 
with unexpected strength in unexpected 
overshadowing individuals and even enmmuitiu 
ties, and showing that the very freedom of &hh<» 
elation which men sought to secure by Saw wltcti 
th6y were threatened bv the violence of potc*n 
rates may, under the shelter of the law, rtprti iron 
a new form of tyranny. And in some vouittric? 
of which England may be taken as the t vjh\ t tv 
transference of political power from the fyxv 
the many has made the many less jealous of gov 
ernmental authority. Ehe government is mm fften 
creature, their instrument why should they tVa 
to use it? They may strip it m-morrow of t tv 
power with which they have clothed tt to- stay 
They may rest confident that its power will m* 
be used contrary to the wishes of the majority 
among themselves. And as it is in this majortn 
that authority has now been vested, they mu tit* 
assume that the majority will be right. 

How potent these influences and argumeutr 
have proved in the old countries of Europe, tutv 
much support they receive not only from poptiio, 
sentiment, but from the writings of a vigor* *u 
school of philosophical economists all the wort* 
knows. But what of newer communities, wher< 
the evils to be combated by state action are fewer 
where the spirit of liberty and the sentiment o 
individualism are more intense? An eminent Icttjg 
lish statesman expresses the general belief of I\tijf 
lishmen when he says— 

“How is it that while the increasing dcrtiorrae; 
at home is insisting, with such growing wgernrs^ 
on more control by the state, we see so situill ’ 
corresponding development of the same pruudjpb 
in die United States or in Anglo’Saxon t*otumc*v 
It is clearly not simply the democratic spirit vs, hied 
demands so much central regulation* i hherw i** 
we should find the same conditions in the 
Saxon democracies across the seas, 1 ’ 1 

1 Mr. Gosehen, in an instructive address «irltvc*m 
at Edinburgh in i8Hj, on khsez fair* and govermitci** 
interference. 
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This belief of Englishmen is also rhe general 
belief of Americans, l suppose thar nine men out 
of ien would tell a stranger that both the Federal 
gov eminent and the State governments interfered 
little, and would ascribe the prosperity of the 
country to this non interference as well as to the 
self-reliant spirit of the people. So far as there 
can he said to be any theory on the subject in a 
land which gets on without theories, laissez alter 
ts the orthodox and accepted doctrine in the 
sphere both of Federal and of State legislation. 

Nevertheless the belief is groundless. The new 
democracies of America are just as eager for state 
interference as the democracy of England, and 
try their experiments with even more light-hearted 
promptitude. No one need be surprised at this 
when he reflects that the causes which have been 
mentioned as telling on Europe, tell on the United 
States with no less force. Men arc even more 
eager than in Europe to hasten on to the ends they 
dcMrc, even more impatient of the delays which 
a reliance on natural forces involves, even more 
sensitive to the wretchedness of their fellows, and 
to the mischiefs which vice and ignorance breed. 
Unrestricted competition lias shown its dark side: 
great corporations have been more powerful than 
in England, and more inclined to abuse their 
power. Having 1 lived longer under a democratic 
government, the American masses have realized 
more perfectly than those of Europe that they are 
rhemselvcs the government. Their absolute com¬ 
mand of its organization (except where constitu¬ 
tional cheeks arc interposed) makes them turn 
more quickly to it for the accomplishment of 
their purposes. And in the State legislatures they 
possess bodies with which it is easy to try legisla¬ 
tive experiments, since these bodies, though not of 
»hen wives disposed to innovation, are mainly 
composed of men unskilled in economics, inapt 
to foresee anv but the nearest consequences of 
their measures, prone to gratify any wlum of their 
constituents, and open to the pressure of any sec¬ 
tion whose self "interest or impatient philanthropy 
clamours for some departure from the general 
principles of legislation. For crotchet-mongers as 
well as for intriguers there is no such paradise as 
the lobby of a State legislature. No responsible 
statesman is there to oppose them, no warning 
voice will be raised by a scientific economist. 

I bus it has come to pass* that, though the Amer¬ 
icans conceive themselves to be devoted to laissez 
Litre in theory, and to he in practice the most self- 
reliant of peoples, they have grown no less accus¬ 
tomed than the Knglish to carry the action of the 
State into everwidening fields, Economic thto y 
did not stop them, for practical men are proud of 
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getting on without theory. The sentiment of in¬ 
dividualism did not stop them, because State in¬ 
tervention has usually taken the form of helping 
or protecting the greater number, while restrain¬ 
ing the few; and personal freedom of action, the 
love of which is strong enough to repel the pater¬ 
nalism of France or Germany, has been infringed 
upon only at the bidding of a strong moral senti¬ 
ment, such as that which condemns intemperance. 
So gradual has been the process of transition to 
this new habit that few but lawyers and econ¬ 
omists have yet become aware of it, and the 
lamentations with which old-fashioned English 
thinkers accompany the march of legislation are 
in America scarcely heard and wholly unheeded. 

As the field of ordinary private law and admin¬ 
istration belongs to the States, it is chiefly in State 
legislation that we must look for instances of gov¬ 
ernmental intervention. They are so numerous 
and various that it is hard to select the most 
salient. ... It is in the West, which plumes itself 
on being pre-eminently the land of freedom, en¬ 
terprise, and self-help, that this tendency is most 
active, and plays the strangest pranks, because, 
in the West, legislators are more impatient and 
self-confident than elsewhere. 

The forms which legislative intervention takes 
may be roughly classified under the following 
heads:— 

Prohibitions to individuals to do acts which are 
not, in the ordinary sense of the word, criminal 
(e.g. to sell intoxicating liquors, to employ a la¬ 
bourer for more than so many hours in a day).. 

Directions to individuals to do things which it 
is not obviously wrong to omit (e.g. to provide 
seats for shop-women, to publish the accounts of 
a railway company). 

Interferences with the ordinary course of law 
in order to protect individuals from the conse¬ 
quences of their own acts (e.g. the annulment of 
contracts between employer and workmen making 
the former not liable for accidental injuries to the 
latter, the exemption of homesteads, or of a certain 
amount of personal property, from the claims of 
creditors, the prohibition of more than a certain 
rate of interest on money). 

Directions to a public authority to undertake 
work which might be left to individual action and 
the operation of supply and demand (e.g. the pro¬ 
viding of schools and dispensaries, the establish¬ 
ment of State analysts, State oil inspectors, the 
collection and diffusion, at the public expense, of 

statistics). ^, . _ . 

In every one of these kinds of legislative inter¬ 
ference the Americans, or at least the Western 
States, seem to have gone farther than the English 
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Parliament. The restrictions on the liquor traffic 
have been more sweeping; those upon the labour 
of women and children, and of persons employed 
by the State, not less so. Moral duties are more 
frequently enforced by .legal penalties than in 
England. Railroads, insurance and banking com¬ 
panies, and other corporations are, in most States, 
strictly regulated. Efforts to protect individuals 
coming under the third head are so frequent and 
indulgent that their policy is beginning to be seri¬ 
ously questioned. Gratuitous elementary and sec¬ 
ondary education is provided all over the Union, 
and in the West there are also gratuitous State 
universities open to women as well as to men. And 
although the State has not gone so far in super¬ 
seding individual action as to create for itself 
monopolies, it is apt to spend money on some ob¬ 
jects not equally cared for by European govern^ 
ments. It tries to prevent adulteration by putting 
its stamp on agricultural fertilizers, and prohibit¬ 
ing the sale of oleomargarine; it establishes dairy 
commissions and bureaux of .animal industry, it 
distributes seed to farmers, subsidizes agricultural 
fairs, sends round lecturers on agriculture, and en¬ 
courages by bounties the culture of beetroot, tree¬ 
planting, and the killing of noxious animals. The 
farmer of Kansas or Iowa is as much the object 
of the paternal solicitude of his legislature as the 
farmer of any European country. And in the pur¬ 
suit of its schemes for blessing the community the 
State raises a taxation which would be complained 
of in a less prosperous country. 

What has been the result of this legislation? 
Have the effects which the economists of the 
physiocratic or laissez aller school taught us to ex¬ 
pect actually followed? Has the natural course 
of commerce and industry been disturbed, has the 
self-helpfulness of the citizen been weakened, has 
government done its work ill and a new door to 
jobbery been opened? It is still too soon to form 
conclusions on these points. Some few of the ex¬ 
periments have failed, others seem to be suc¬ 
ceeding; but the policy of State interference as a 
whole has not'yet been adequately tested. In mak¬ 
ing this new departure American legislatures are 
serving the world, if not their own citizens, for 
they are providing it with a store of valuable data 
for its instruction, data which deserve more at¬ 
tention than they have hitherto. received, and 
whose value will increase as time goes on. 

It is the privilege of these unconscious philoso¬ 
phers to try experiments with less risk than coun¬ 
tries like France or England would have to run, 
for the bodies on which the experiments are tried 
are so relatively small and exceptionally vigorous 
that failures need not inflict permanent injury. No 


people is shrewder than the American in perceiv¬ 
ing when a law works ill, nor prompter in repeal¬ 
ing it. . . . 

Chapter CXII: The Pleasantness of American 

Life 

I have never met a European of the upper or 
middle classes who did not express astonishment 
when told that America was a more agreeable 
place than Europe to live in. “For working men,” 
he would answer, “yes; but for men of education 
or property, how can a new rough country, where 
nothing but business is talked and the refinements 
of life are only just beginning to appear, how can 
such a country be compared with England, or 
France, or Italy?” 

It is nevertheless true that there are elements 
in the life of the United States which may well 
make a European of any class prefer to dwell there 
rather than in the land of his birth. Let us see 
what they are. 

In the first place there is the general prosperity 
and material well-being of the mass of the inhab¬ 
itants. In Europe, if an observer takes his eye off 
his own class and considers the whole population 
of any one of the greater countries (for I except 
Switzerland and parts of Scandinavia and Por¬ 
tugal), he will perceive that by far the. greater 
number lead very laborious lives, and are, if not 
actually in want of the necessaries of existence, yet 
liable to fall into want, the agriculturists when 
nature is harsh, the wage-earners when work is 
scarce. In England the lot of the labourer has been 
hitherto a hard one, incessant field toil, with 
rheumatism at fifty and the workhouse at the end 
of the vista; while the misery massed in such cities 
as London, Liverpool, and Glasgow is only too 
well known. In France there is less pauperism, 
but nothing can be more pinched and sordid than 
the life of the bulk of the peasantry. In the great 
towns of Germany there is constant distress and 
increasing discontent. . . . Contrast any one of 
these countries with the United States, where the 
working classes are as well fed, clothed, and 
lodged as the lower middle-class in Europe, and 
the farmers who till their own land (as nearly all 
do) much befter, where a good education is within 
the reach of the poorest, where the opportunities 
for getting on, in one way or another are so abun¬ 
dant that no one need fear any physical ill but 
disease or the results of his own intemperance. 
Pauperism already exists and increases in some of 
the larger cities, where drink breeds misery, and 
where recent immigrants, with the shiftlessness 
of Europe still clinging round them, are huddled 
together in squalor. But outside these few cities 
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one sees nothing but comfort. In Connecticut and 
Massachusetts the operatives in many a manufac¬ 
turing town lead a life far easier, far more bright¬ 
ened by intellectual culture and by amusements, 
than that of the clerks and shopkeepers of Eng¬ 
land or France. In cities like Cleveland or Chicago 
one finds miles on miles of suburb filled with neat 
wooden houses, each with its tiny garden plot, 
owned by the shop assistants and handicraftsmen 
who return on the horse cars in the evening from 
their work. All over the wide West, from Lake 
Ontario to the Upper Missouri, one travels past 
farms of two to three hundred acres, in every one 
of which there is a spacious farmhouse among 
orchards and meadows, where the farmer s chil¬ 
dren grow up strong and hearty on abundant food, 
the boys full of intelligence and enterprise, ready 
to push their way on farms of their own or enter 
business in the nearest town, the, girls familiar with 
the current literature of England as well as of 
America. The life-of the new emigrant in the 
further West has its privations in the first years, 
but it is brightened by hope, and has a singular 
charm of freedom and simplicity. The impression 
which this comfort and plenty makes is height¬ 
ened by the brilliance and keenness of the air, by 
the look of freshness and cleanness which even the 
cities wear, all of them except the poorest parts of 
those few I have referred to above. The fog and 
soot-flakes of an English town, as well as its 
squalor, are wanting; you are in a new world, and 
a world which knows the sun. It is impossible not 
to feel warmed, cheered, invigorated by the sense 
of such material well-being all around one, im¬ 
possible not to be infected by the buoyancy and 
hopefulness of the people. The wretchedness of 
Europe lies far behind; the weight of its problems 
seems lifted from the mind. ... 

The second charm of American life is one 
which some Europeans will smile at. It is social 
* equality. To many Europeans—to Germans, let us 
say, or Englishmen—the word has an odious 
sound. It suggests a dirty fellow in a blouse elbow¬ 
ing his betters in a crowd, or an ill-conditioned 
villager shaking his fist at the parson and the 
squire; or, at any rate, it suggests obtrusiveness and 
bad manners. The exact contrary is the truth. 
Equality improves manners, for it strengthens the 
basis of all good manners, respect for other men 
and women simply as men and women, irrespec¬ 
tive of their station in life. Probably the assertion 
of social equality was one of the causes which in¬ 
jured xAmerican manners forty years ago, for that 
they were then bad among townsfolk can hardly 
be doubted in face of the testimony, not merely 
of sharp tongues like Mrs. Trollope’s, but of calm 
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observers like Sir Charles Lyell and sympathetic 
observers like Richard Cobden. In those days 
there was an obtrusive self-assertiveness among 
the less refined classes, especially towards those 
who, coming from the Old World, were assumed 
to come in a patronizing spirit. Now, however, 
social equality has grown so naturally out of the 
circumstances of the country, has been so long 
established, and is so ungrudgingly admitted, that 
all excuse for obtrusiveness has disappeared. Peo¬ 
ple meet on a simple and natural footing, with 
more frankness and ease than is possible in coun¬ 
tries where every one is either looking up or look¬ 
ing down. There is no servility on the part of the 
humbler, and if now and then a little of the “I am 
as good as you” rudeness be perceptible, it is al¬ 
most sure to proceed from a recent immigrant, to 
whom the attitude of simple equality has not yet 
become familiar as the evidently proper attitude 
of one man to another. There is no condescension 
on the part of the more highly placed, nor is there 
even that sort of scrupulously polite coldness 
which one might think they would adopt in order 
to protect their dignity. They have no cause to 
fear for their dignity, so long as they do not them¬ 
selves forget it. And the fact that your shoemaker 
or your factory hand addresses you as an equal 
does not prevent him from respecting, and show¬ 
ing his respect for, all such superiority as your 
birth or education or eminence in any line of life 
may entitle you to receive. ... 

There are, moreover, other rancours besides 
those of social inequality whose absence from 
America brightens it to a European eye. There are 
no quarrels of churches and sects. Judah does not 
vex Ephraim, nor Ephraim envy Judah. No Estab- ^ 
lished Church looks down scornfully upon Dis¬ 
senters from the height of its titles and endow¬ 
ments, and talks of them as hindrances in the way 
of its work. No Dissenters pursue an Established 
Church in a spirit of watchful jealousy, nor agitate 
for its overthrow. One is not offended by the con¬ 
trast between the theory and the practice of a re¬ 
ligion of peace, between professions of universal 
affection in pulpit addresses and forms of prayer, 
and the acrimony of clerical controversialists. Still 
less, of course,'is there that sharp opposition 
and antagonism of Christians and anti-Christians 
which lacerates the private as well as public life 
of France. Rivalry between sects appears only in 
the innocent form of the planting of new churches 
and raising of funds for missionary objects, while 
most of the Protestant denominations, including 
the four most numerous, constantly fraternize in 
charitable work. Between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants there is little hostility, and sometimes 
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co-operation for a philanthropic purpose. The 
sceptic is no longer under a social ban, and dis¬ 
cussions on the essentials of Christianity and of 
theism are conducted with good temper. 'There 
is not a country in the world where Frederick the 
Great's principle, that every one should be al¬ 
lowed to go to heaven his own way, is so fully 
applied. This sense of religious peace as well as 
religious freedom all around one is soothing to 
the weary European, and contributes not a little 
to sweeten the lives of ordinary people. 

I come last to the character and ways of the 
Americans themselves, in which there is a certain 
charm, hard to convey by description, but felt 
almost as soon as one sets foot on their shore, and 
felt constantly thereafter. They are a kindly peo¬ 
ple. Good nature, heartiness, a readiness to render 
small services to one another, an assumption that 
neighbours in the country, or persons thrown to¬ 
gether in travel, or even in a crowd, were meant 
to be friendly rather than hostile to one another, 


seem to be everywhere m the air, and in chose 
who breathe it. Sociability is the rule, isolation 
and moroseness the rare except ton, , , , To help 
others is better recognized as a duty than in Eu¬ 
rope. Nowhere is money so readily given for any 
public purpose; nowhere, I suspect, are there su 
many acts of private kindness done, such, for in *■ 
stance, as paying the college expenses of a pmtto 
ising boy, or aiding a widow to carry on her 
husband’s farm; and these are not done with osteal* 
ration. People seem to take their own troubles 
more lightly than they do in Europe, and tn he 
more indulgent to the faults by w Inch troubles are 
caused. It is a land of hope, and a land of hope h 
a land of good humour. And they have aha*, 
though this is a quality more perceptible tit 
women than in mm, a remarkable faculty for eft * 
joymenr, a power of drawing more happinevs 
from obvious pleasures, simple and innocent ideas * 
ures, than one often finds in overburdened Eu- 
rope. . . . 
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DISCONTENTED AMERICA 

WILLIAM A. PEFFER 


In Eastern eyes, the Populist was a man who 
found self-expression in financial heresy and a 
long beard. William Alfred Peffer (1831- 
1912) fitted the stereotype completely and his 
white whiskers gave the unfriendly cartoonists 
of the day exactly the opportunity they had 
been seeking. 

Peffer, who was born in Pennsylvania of 
Dutch ancestry, left for California to seek his 
fortune, failed, and returned home to move 
west once more. His migrations were halted in 
Illinois when he enlisted in 1862. Army service 
did not hinder Peffer’s studies, however, and 
he was admitted to the bar almost on being 
mustered out. A few years later he moved to 
Kansas, settled into an editor’s chair, and took 
a journalist’s share in politics. By 1881, Peffer’s 
fCansas Farmer was an influential rural paper. 
When the decade .ended, he was urging his 
readers to join the Farmers’ Alliance and dem¬ 
onstrate their political independence. His elec¬ 
tion to the Senate in 1890 proved the strength 
of the uprising. 

In The Farmer's Side (1891), Peffer sought 
to explain his section to the rest of the country. 
The farmer is losing ground in comparison 
with the other elements in the nation; his prices 
and profits are declining while his debt burden 
is rising. Before the Civil War, men farmed on 
a small scale and raised almost all their needs; 
machinery has increased the farmer’s produc¬ 
tive power, but it has also subjected him to a 
new discipline, the rule of a distant and uncon¬ 
trollable market. 

Unlike other agrarian spokesmen, Peffer 
does not mourn for the days that are dead: the 
farmer must live in the new world. Combina¬ 
tion alone will enable him to cope with his 
problems. Among those, none is more pressing 


than the burden of debt. While the govern¬ 
ment pays 4 percent for money, the people 
are paying from 6 to 12 percent, especially on 
mortgage loans which are negotiated by mid¬ 
dlemen. For years, financial legislation has been 
designed to contract the currency, thus reduc¬ 
ing prices for the benefit of creditors. Yet 
neither an increase in paper currency nor free 
coinage of silver can counteract that price de¬ 
cline unless interest rates are reduced, Peffer 
argues. 

The money power must be neutralized, 
therefore, and this is a task which can be ac¬ 
complished only by political action. No relief 
is to be expected from hidebound old-party 
leadership, however; the people must act for 
themselves. They must build a competing 
transcontinental railroad, to be free of debt 
and to be financed by an issue of greenbacks 
instead of watered stocks and bonds. The peo¬ 
ple, through their government, must resume 
control of their money. Since Congress is au¬ 
thorized to regulate commerce and since 
monev is an essential instrument of trade, Con¬ 
gress has constitutional power to take effective 
action. The Federal government can lend to 
the people directly as well as through the Na¬ 
tional Banks. Congress should establish a loan 
bureau to provide credit at 1 percent per an- 
num, with 9 percent of the principal of such 
loans being repaid each year. That measure 
would end excessive interest charges and the 
weight of perpetual debt. In addition, money 
should be lent on nonperishable commodities 
stored in warehouses known as “sub-treas- 
uries.” 

The selection here reprinted is from The 
Farmer’s Side (New York, 1891). 
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The Farmer's Side 

BY WILLIAM A. PEFFER 


Part II: How We Got Here, Chuwer I: 

Changed Condition of the Parmer 

The American farmer of to-day is altogether a 

different sorr of a man from his ancestor of fifty 
or a hundred years ago, A great many men and 
women now living remember when farmers were 
largely manufacturers; that is to say, they made a 
great many implements for their own use. Every 
fanner had an assortment of tends with which he 
made wooden implements, as forks and rakes, 
handles for his hoes and plows, spikes for his 
wagon, and various other implements made wholly 
out of wood. 'Then the farmer produced flax and 
hemp and wool and cotton. These fibers were 
prepared upon the farm; they were spun into yarn, 
woven into cloth, made into garments, and worn 
at home. Every farm had upon it a little shop for 
wood and iron work, and in the dwelling were 
cards and looms; carpets were woven, bed- 
clothing of different sorts was prepared; upon 
every farm geese were kept, their feathers used for 
supplying the home demand with beds and pillows, 
the surplus being disposed of at the nearest market 
town. During the winter season wheat and flour 
and corn meal were carried in large wagons 
draw'n by teams of sis to eight horses a hundred 
or two hundred miles to marker, ami muled for 
farm supplies for the next year- -groceries and dry 
goods. Besides this, mechanics were scattered 
among the farmers. . . . All these things were 
done among the farmers, and a large part of the ex¬ 
pense was paid with products of the farm. . , . 

One of the results of that sort of economy w as 
that comparatively a very small amount of money 
was required to conduct’ the business of farming. 
A hundred dollars average probably was as much 
as the largest farmers of that day needed in the 
way of cash to nicer the demands of their farm 
work, paying for hired help, repairs of tools, and 
all other incidental expenses, because so much was 
paid for in produce. 

(aiming from that time to the present, we find 
that everything nearly has been changed. All over 
the West particularly the farmer thrashes his 
wheat all at one rime, he disposes of it all at one 
time, and in a great many instances the straw- is 
wasted. Hr sells his hogs, and buys bacon and 
pork; he sells his cattle, and buys fresh beef and 
canned beef or corned beef, as the case may be; 
he sells his fruit, and buys it back in cans. If he 
raises flax at all, instead of putting it into yarn 


and making gowns for his children, as he did fifty 
years or more ago, he thrashes his flaw sells the 
seed, and burns "the straw. Not more titan one 
fanner in fifty now keeps sheep at all, he relics 
upon the large sheep farmer for the wool, which t% 
put into cloth or clothing ready for his tiw\ In* 
stead of having clothing made up on the farm ill 
his own house or by a neighbor woman or comm 
try tailor a mile away, he either purchases ttw 
clothing ready made at rhe nearest town, or lie 
buys the clot ft and has a city tailor make if up for 
him. * . * 

Besides all this, and what seems stranger tlyn 
anything else, whereas in the earlier rime ftir 
American home was a free home, unencumbered, 
not one case in a thousand where a home was 
mortgaged to secure the payment of borrowed 
money, and wlie teas but a smalt amount of money 
was then needed for actual use in conducting rhe 
business of fanning, there was always enough id 
it among the fanners to supply the demand, now* 
when at least ten times as much is needed, their is 
little or none to be obtained, nearly half the farms 
are mortgaged for as much as they are worth, and 
interest rates are exorbitant. 

As to the cause of such wonderful changes in 
the condition of farmers, nothing wore nerd t*e| 
said in this place than that the railroad builder* 
die banker, rhe money changer, and the iiiami 
faeturer undermined the farmer. Hte matter will 
be further discussed as we proceed. The mamc 
faeturer came with his woolen milt, lib carding 
mill, his broom factory, his rope factory* Ins 
wooden-ware factory, his cotton factory, Ins 
pork paeking establishment, his canning factory 
and fruit-preserving houses; the little shop on dir 
farm has given place to the large shop $n town, 
the wagon-maker's shop in the neighborhood lias 
given way to the large establishment m tltr city 
where men by the thousand work and wtirre a 
hundred or two hundred wagons are made iti a 
week; the shoemakers shop lias given wat to 
large establishments in the cities where most of 
the work is done by machines; the old smoke 
house has given way to the packing house, and 
the fruit cellars have been displaced by punm 
ing factories. The farmer now is compelled to go 
to town for nearly everything that lie wants, rmi 
a ham! rake to clean up the door yard must br 
purchased at the city store, And what h wot w 
than all, if he needs a little more money than hr 
has about hint, he is compelled to go to town to 
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horrmv it; but he does not find the money there: 
in place of it he finds an agent who will “nego¬ 
tiate” a loan for him. The money is in the East, a 
thousand or three thousand or five thousand miles 
auay. He pays the agent his commission, pays all 
the expenses of looking through the records and 
furnishing abstracts, pays for every postage stamp 
used in the transaction, and finally receives a draft 
for the amount of money required, minus these 
expenses. In this way the farmers of the country 
to day are maintaining an army of middlemen, 
loan agents, bankers, and others, who are abso¬ 
lutely "worthless for all good purposes in the com¬ 
munity, whose services ougut to be, and very 
easily could be, dispensed with, hut who, by rea¬ 
son id* the changed condition of things, have 
placed themselves between the 1 armor and the 
snonvv owner, and in this way absorb a livelihood 
out of the substance"of the people. 

iaixtut'H IV: SicrrLKMF.NT ok thf Nkav West 

... In the course of a few years after the war 
an area in the western part of our country larger 
than the original thirteen States was settled and 
large portions of it brought under cultivation. 

1 anus were opened, towns were built, churches 
ant! school -houses dotted the plains and hills, and 
a post'office w as established within easy reach of 
every nun's door. Bur in doing this it became nec¬ 
essary to make extended investments, both of 
credit and of money. The settlers were generally 
poor; they were offered the railroad lands at an 
average of about an acre upon the payment of 
a small portion cash*-—10 per cent or thereabouts 
the rest in ten annual payments with into test at 
7 to to per eenr, giving a mortgage to the com¬ 
pany as security for deferred payments. In con¬ 
nection with this sort of railroad extension and 
settlement, feeding roads were projected m all 
directions, and the people who settled upon the 
lands to be supplied with the new roads were 
asked to assist in the projects by voting municipal 
bonds. This resulted in a large bonded indebted¬ 
ness of the townships, counties, and cities all 
through the West. The price which the railroad 
companies fixed upon the lands had the effect m 
law and in fact to raise the price of the reserved 
Government sections to two dollars and a hair an 
acre. The homestead law did not apply anywhere 
within rhe limits of a railroad grann Upon the 
public lands outside of the railroad limits any per¬ 
son authorized to make a homestead entry was cn- 
rkled to locate, and for a few dollars (to pay fees 
and necessary expenses) he could obtain a quarter 
section of land and make a home upon it; but it 
required money to buy the lands within the rail¬ 


road limits either from the company or from the 
Government, and a good deal of money for a poor 
man. The only way to obtain the money .was to 
borrow it, and as a part of this scheme of settle¬ 
ment a vast system of money lending had been 
established, with agents in every town along the 
lines of the new roads engaged in the business of 
negotiating loans, advertising their work far and 
wide, so that; the purchasers of lands from either 
the railroad company or from the Government 
within the limits of the grants need only apply to 
these money lenders, and for a commission to the 
“middle man” could obtain money from Eastern 
owners in any conceivable amount. It was not 
long until the whole country in the region of these 
new roads was mortgaged. While the lands were 
fertile they did not produce any more than other 
lands of equal fertility, and they were so far away 
from the markets of the country that transporta¬ 
tion ate up from 60 to 75 per cent of the value of 
the crops. ... In a large majority-of cases it be¬ 
came necessary to borrow more money in order 
to meet maturing obligations. Rates of interest 
were exorbitant, rates of transportation on the 
railroads were unreasonably high, taxes were ex¬ 
cessive, salaries of officers were established by 
law and were uniformly high, while there was but 
little property and comparatively few tax payers 
at that early period in the settlement, so that the 
burdens of taxation fell heavily upon the few who 
were ready to be caught by the tax gatherer. . 

In connection with these proceedings it is 
proper to mention a fact which will be more 
fully elaborated further on, that while the bur¬ 
dens just mentioned were increasing other forces 
were operating to add to the difficulties in the 
farmers’ way. The people were rapidly taking 
upon themselves new obligations, while, by rea¬ 
son of the contraction of currency, prices of farm 
products fell to a very low figure—in many cases 
below the cost line-and in a proportionate de¬ 
gree taxes and debts of all kinds increased rela¬ 
tively. While one hundred dollars were the same 
on paper in 1889 that they were m 1869, yet by 
reason of the fall in values of products out of 
which debts were to be paid the dollars grew just 
that much larger. It required twice as many bush¬ 
els of wheat or of corn or of oats, twice as many 
pounds of cotton or tobacco or wool to pay a 
debt in 1887 as it did to pay a debt of the same 
amount in 1867. While dollars remained the same 
"e, They increased too per cent in value when 
compared with the property of the farmer out of 
which debts were to be paid; and while a bushel 
of wheat or of oats or of corn was the same in 
weight and in measure in 1887 that it was in 1867, 
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yet it required twice as many bushels to pay the 
same amount of debt. The same principle holds 
good in all of the different obligations for which 
the farmers were liable, and is applicable to the 
only property with which they were supplied to 
pay their indebtedness. It became necessary under 
those conditions to renew loans, pay additional 
commissions, contract new obligations, until to¬ 
day we find that fully one third of .the farms of 
the country, especially of the western part of the 
country, are under mortgage. In some counties 
from three fourths to seven eighths of the homes 
of the farmers are mortgaged for more than they 
would sell for under the hammer. 

It is said frequently that the farmer himself is 
to blame for all of these misfortunes. If that were 
true it would afford no relief, but it is not true. 
"The farmer has been the victim of a gigantic 
scheme of spoliation. Never before was such a 
vast aggregation of brains and money brought to 
bear to force men into labor for the benefit of a 
few. The railroad companies, after obtaining 
grants of land with which to build their roads, not 
only sold the lands to settlers and took mortgages 
for deferred payments, but, after beginning the 
work of building their roads, they issued bonds 
and put them upon the market, doubled their cap¬ 
ital upon paper, compelling the people who pa¬ 
tronized the roads to pay in enhanced cost of 
transportation all these additional burdens. The 
roads were built without any considerable amount 
of money upon the part of the original stock¬ 
holders and where any money had been invested 
m the first place, shrewd managers soon obtained 
control or the business and the property. So large 
a proportion of the public lands was taken up by 
these grants to corporations that there was prac¬ 
tically very little land left for the homestead set¬ 
tler. It appears from an examination of the records 
that from the time our first land laws went into 
operation until the present time the amount of 
money received from sales of public lands does 
not exceed the amount of money received from 
customs duties on foreign goods imported into this 
country during the last year, while the lands 
granted to railroad companies directly, and to 
States for the purpose of building railroads indi¬ 
rectly, if sold at the Government price of $i 2? 
an acre, would be equal to three times as much'as 
was received from sales of the public lands di¬ 
rectly to actual settlers. The farmer was virtually 
compeUed to do ,ust what he has done. The rail¬ 
road builder took the initiative. Close by his side 

o7 s th h e e iT:r y rh chan r- The , first took 

of the land, the other took possession of the 
farmer. One compelled the settler to pay the price 


: fixed upon the railroad lands by the railroad corn- 
; pany; the other compelled the settler on the public 
lands within the grant to pay the increased price, 
and to borrow money through him to make the 
payments on both. This system continued until 
the farmer, accommodating himself to prevailing 
conditions, was in the hands of his destroyers. 
Now we find the railroad companies capitalized 
for from five to eight times their assessed value, 
the farmer’s home is mortgaged, the city lot is 
mortgaged, the city itself is mortgaged, the county 
is mortgaged, the township is mortgaged, and all 
to satisfy this over-reaching, soulless, merciless, 
conscienceless grasping of avarice. In the begin¬ 
ning of our history nearly all the people were 
farmers, and they made our laws; but as the na¬ 
tional wealth increased they gradually dropped 
out and became hewers of wood and drawers of 
water to those that own or control large aggrega¬ 
tions of wealth. They toiled while others took 
the increase; they sowed, but others reaped the 
harvest. It is avarice that despoiled the farmer. 
Usury absorbed his substance. He sweat gold, and 
the money changers coined it. And now, when 
misfortunes gather about and calamity overtakes 
him, he appeals to those he has enriched only to 
ledrn how poor and helpless he is alone. 

Chapter VI: Interest Rates in the United 

States 

Concerning interest rates paid in the United 
States, while the Government, during the most 
trying period of our great war, never agreed to 
pay more than 7%o per cent, and while rates on 
Government bonds have been reduced to 4 per 
cent, with pending propositions by distinguished 
statesmen to float 3-per-cent and 2-per-cent bonds 
running fifty years, the people as individual bor¬ 
rowers have paid as high as 50 per cent on yearly 
loans, and are now paying from 6 per cent to 12 
per cent on long-time loans, and much more on 
short-time loans. ... 

The interest mortgage” is a device to protect 
the loan agent from the operation of laws against 
usury. The first or principal mortgage, which re¬ 
cites the amount of money actually borrowed, se¬ 
cures payment of lawful interest only, and the 
second or interest mortgage secures the agent’s 
tees in addition to the margin which he charges 
up against the owner of the money. It must be re¬ 
membered that the business of negotiating loans 
has grown to a profession. It is rare now that a 
borrower ever contracts with the owner of the 
money he receives. The act of borrowing is per- 
tormed through the agency of a “middle man,” 
who is known as a loan agent, and he exacts fees 
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from both parties to the contract. He secures 
an investment for the owner of the money and 
charges him a fee for that; he secures a loan for 
the borrower and charges him for that. All below 
the legal rate of interest he can collect in court, 
and he does not need to conceal anything in re¬ 
gard to that; but all demands above the legal rate 
are usurious, and he may have some trouble about 
it in case he goes into court, so he puts this into a 
separate note and mortgage and “takes chances. 
This interest mortgage business is well understood 
among the victims. It is one department of a vast 
business which was plainly described by Prof. J. 
W. Gleed, of Kansas, in The Forum for March, 
1890: 

The Western mortgage business was begun by in¬ 
dividual brokers, who invested on their own judgment, 
based on personal knowledge of borrowers and securi¬ 
ties. Their profit lay in the margin between the low 
interest capitalists would accept an<J the high interest 
borrowers would pay. Capitalists sent their money 
for investment, and mortgages were made to them 
directly, so that the brokers required no capital. The 
business of bringing borrower and lender together has 
always been profitable. The broker of the community 
becomes the capitalist of the community. The Western 
mortgage brokers have been no exception to the rule. 
One of them in Kansas has made nearly $10,000,000 
since 1870. The business developed rapidly. As in¬ 
creased capital has become necessary, individual bro¬ 
kers have given way to corporations. There are 
probably two hundred such corporations now operat¬ 
ing in Nebraska and Kansas alone. While the individ¬ 
ual broker confined his operations to his own aijd 
adjoining counties, the corporation took States for its 
field, established local agents, and adopted the plan 
of taking all mortgages in the company’s name. . . - 
As to the payment of the commission, various plans 
are in use. The most profitable is this: Out of the pro¬ 
ceeds of the note and mortgage the negotiator receives 
all the expense of making the loan and his commission. 
For many years this commission was enormous. The 
companies located at St. Paul, Omaha, Des Moines, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Topeka, Denver, or Dallas 
sometimes received as high as 15 per cent commission 
on a five-year loan, and for many years the home 
company never received less than 10 per cent. 1 he 
local agent exacted all that he could above this amount. 
Another custom as to commission is to secure it by 
notes and a second mortgage. This commission is 
usually made payable in ten semi-annual installments. 
On default in the payment of one installment, the 
. whole sum becomes due. Embodied in the note or 
mortgage are all conceivable provisions for the pro¬ 
tection of the lender. Interest is made payable semi¬ 
annually, and is represented by interest coupons that 
bear interest from maturity at the highest legal rate. 
The borrower assures the payment of the taxes, and 
agrees to keep the buildings insured f° r th * bene& 
of the mortgagee. On default m the payment of interest 


or in the performance of any of the agreements of 
the note or mortgage, the lender may declare the 
whole amount of principal and interest immediately 
due. Such being the contract, other sources of profit 
besides the initial commission will immediately be 
perceived. ... * 

Chapter XII: The Hand of the Money Changer 

Is ON Us 

From this array of testimony the reader need 
have no difficulty in determining for himself how 
we got here.” The hand of the money changer is 
upon us. Money dictates our financial policy; 
money controls the business of the country; 
money is despoiling the people. The author of 
Twenty-eight Years in Wall Street boasts that m 
the wonderful commercial and industrial develop¬ 
ment of the age, and which, he says, exceeds that 
of all past time since Herodotus wrote, Wall 
Street was a prime factor. He claims, and truth¬ 
fully too, that the power of the men who assemble 
there to catch the driftwood of trade is greater 
than that of monarchies. He says they move the 
money which controls the affairs of the wor • 
We see plainly that behind all the commercial 
villainies of the time this power rests in placid 
security while the robbing of the toilers proceeds. 
These men of Wall Street, posing as missionaries 
conquering deserts and building republics, men 
piouslv assuming universal dominion, religiously 
dictating the financial policies of nations, moving 
in an atmosphere of radiant morals self-appointed 
philosophers teaching honor and honesty to an 
ignorant world, these men of fabulous fortimes 
buffi upon the ruin of their fellows, are m fact 
the most audacious gamblers m Christendom. The 
poor fool who with a few dollars opens a faro 
bank or sets up a monte table in a country town 
is by common consent an outlaw; every mans 
face is set against him, and he is liable to arres 
and imprisonment at any hour; he is denied admit¬ 
tance to the houses of people who are clean; even 
the street gamins pass him by as if he were a leper. 
No man so little esteemed, no man so thorough y 
loathed and despised as this fellow, the common 
gambler. Yet here in the very heart of die best 
civilization on earth, at the very center of business 
life and activity, living in luxury and ease, renti g 
costly pews in splendid churches and hiring t eir 
worshiping done; men petted smd feasted by the 
rich and easy everywhere, with milhons-of dollars 
at their call, governments at their command, and 
a loyal people in their service; these men who 
produce nothing, who add not a dollar to the na¬ 
tion’s wealth, who fatten on the failures of other 
men, whose acquisitions are only what their fel- 
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lows have lost; these men without conscience, 
who believe they are specially commissioned to 
prey upon the people, who act as a sort of con¬ 
tinuing self-appointed civil-service commission to 
examine candidates for important offices before 
their names are submitted to the voters; this 
pampered aristocracy living off the wreckage of 
commerce, who rake in a railroad, a state, or a 
nation with equal complacency; these men “whose 
private dwellings are more splendid than the pub¬ 
lic buildings,” and whose “happy homes” are the 
fruit of other men’s toil; these men who boast of 
their patriotism in lending a few millions of their 
ill-gotten gains to the government of their im¬ 
periled country at “12 per cent” interest, when 
thousands of farmers and wage workers of all sorts 
and conditions were voluntarily in the army at 
risk of life and home—all without question as to 
pay; these men masquerading as philanthropists 

CHARLES 

Populism had its Southern supporters, too, 
among whom were to be found Charles H. 
Otken (1839- ? ). And the reasons, again, 
were deeply based on agrarian discontent. The 
South was economically dependent, like the 
West, and, like the West, it suffered from high- 
cost credit and discriminatory practices by the 
railroads. Southern efforts to cope with such 
problems on the political level were compli¬ 
cated by the presence of the Negro, still not 
completely disfranchised. 

To Southern observers, the section’s prime 
difficulty was the crop-lien system. Storekeep¬ 
ers’ advances against a lien on the next year’s 
cotton crop had been the only credit feasible in 
the disorder and disintegration of the years 
immediately following the Civil War. But to a 
lawyer like Charles H. Otken, the method of 
crop financing which had been necessary and 
useful as an emergency measure had grown 
into an incubus. The Southern farmer pledged 
land and crop to the storekeeper who furnished 
the supplies needed to make that crop. Debts 
rarely were completely cleared at the end of a 
season with the result that the accumulation of 
unpaid bills put the planter into his creditor’s 
power. The merchant shaped the entire agri- 


and patriots while they are despoiling a nation and 
robbing the poor—these are the men who engi¬ 
neered the train that brought us where we are. 
They hold the bonds of nearly every State, county, 
city, and township in the Union; every railroad 
owes them more than it is worth. Corners in grain 
and other products of toil are the legitimate fruits 
of Wall Street methods. Every trust and combine 
made to rob the people had its origin in the ex¬ 
ample of Wall Street dealers. Touch any spring 
along the keyboard of commercial gambling and 
a Wall Street sign appears. This dangerous power 
which money gives is fast undermining the liber¬ 
ties of the people. It now has control of nearly 
half their homes, and i& reaching out its clutching 
hands for the rest. This is the power we have to 
deal with. It is the giant evil of the time. Money 
is the great issue—all others pale into insignifi¬ 
cance before this, the father of them. 

H. OTICEN 

cultural pattern to his own profit: it was the 
merchant-creditor who forced Southern farm¬ 
ers to grow cotton and buy food and stock at 
whatever prices he chose to demand. The crop- 
lien system thus imposed a sort of servitude, 
since the indebted farmer was obligated to deal 
with the merchant to whom he owed money. 

Merchant credit and crop-liens bound the 
farmer, impoverished the section, and depleted 
the soil. But the system had even more perilous 
results, for the merchant might foreclose on his 
debtor. This entailed a concentration of land 
ownership and, worse still, an increase of culti¬ 
vation by Negro share-croppers. This process 
of “abstracting the labor of the landlord” was 
giving the South’s choicest lands to Negro 
cultivators. 

That fact lay behind the unrest which was 
seething in the South. The example of the 
British West Indies, Otken finds, shows that 
“free Hamitic labor deteriorates in value year 
by year.” Under the pernicious system of crop 
liens, the South was being brought to a similar 
state, for its white farmers were being ground 
between “the upper and nether millstones,” 
There is only one remedy, Otken concludes 
in language that might be Hinton Helper’s 
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[q*v .]: the Negroes must be returned to Africa 
or the “alarming increase of crime and vice” 
will hasten a “war of races” in the South. 


The selection here reprinted is from The Ills 
of the South (New York, 1894) and is pub¬ 
lished by permission of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The Ills of the South 


BY CHARLES H. OTKEN 


Chapter III: The Lien Law Machine 

The progress of Southern farmers to secure an 
ordinary competency is very slow. We refer to 
that class who own their land, from 100 to 2,000 
or 3,000 acres. These landowners, provided with 
necessary live stock, are struggling to make a liv¬ 
ing. Capital amounting to $500 and $5,000, with 
personal labor added, is not remunerative on the 
farm. It pays no interest in a majority of instances. 
The investment itself is in danger. The product 
on thousands of farms has not been sufficient to 
pay the annual expense account. What then? A 
part of the property, real or personal, or both, 
must make up the difference between the income 
of the farm and its expenses. A good crop may 
cancel this balance, but this is a rare occurrence. 
The general rule is, the balance is increased until a 
part of the land, or all of it, adjusts the claim. It 
is history to-day, that farms of every dimension, 
all over the South, and the live stock, with the 
products raised on these farms, have barely en¬ 
abled the occupants to live. In other words, in 
many instances the farms, horses, mules, and cattle, 
personal labor of the owners, and the general 
products raised, were required to pay the expense 
bill. Ten years made these men homeless. ... 

It is proposed to consider^ one of the general 
causes that have led to this impoverished con¬ 
dition of the Southern farmers. We believe there 
is no substantial consideration why affairs shou 
remain as they are. There is a cause which under¬ 
lies the evil. If it be real, remove it. We believe, 
with Pope: “Worth makes the man, and want ot 
it the fellow.” A higher value placed on integrity, 
a healthier moral sentiment in reference to right- 
doinff, and the bestowal of confidence where it is 
deserved, would bring us back to the natural chan¬ 
nels of trade. Cash business is, in the main^a neces¬ 
sity for the great body of the people. They can 
not conduct business on principles whose opera¬ 
tions they do not understand, and which make 
success to secure a decent living well-nigh hope- 
less* 

Deeds of trust have largely retarded the progress 
of the people. In one way or another they have 
hindered financial prosperity. The man who thus 


involved himself, whether he gave a lien on his 
land, his live stock, his prospective crop, or on all 
combined, was bolted to a hard condition. In not 
a few cases, economy in buying was not the rule. 
The prices paid for his supplies were high—so 
high that he could not afford to make the pur¬ 
chases. Had cash trade been the rule, many articles 
which he bought on credit would not have been 
bought on a cash basis, unless the price was far 
different. Both considerations, the absence of 
economy and the high prices generally, made the 
expense account of this class greater than the in¬ 
come. 

The inefficient and unmanageable negro labor, 
soon after the war, involved Southern farmers 
deeper in debt than they were involved m 1865. 
Lien laws were enacted in all the Southern States 
to help this class of men, as well as the negroes. 
The humane intent of these laws was to furnish a 
basis of credit. The man who had land could give 
a Hen on that. Those who had live stock only 
could get their year’s supplies on this security. 
Those wjio had neither land nor live stock could 
rent land and a mule, and could give a hen on the 
prospective crop to secure the landowner, and the 
merchant for the goods bought. This last hen 
enabled the negroes to be independent or the 
white man’s supervision. 

No legislator could forsee the practical opera¬ 
tions of these laws. One of the first effects was 
to derange negro labor. He was desirous to be 
to himself; to get away from his former master; to 
feel that all the old relations of a former condi¬ 
tion were destroyed forever. This was natural. 
Whether it was wise in the negro to be his own 
manager, and act upon his own responsibility, is 
another question. The negroes had everything to 
learn and the disposition to learn and be directed 
was wanting. Tim truth is, the old master was the 
negro’s best friend and safest adviser. Unfortu- 
nafely, the negroes as a class were far more 
posed to listen to the stranger than to the old 

The share plan was a favorite with the negroes. 
They were their own managers. The employer 
furnished the land, the mule, and necessary farm 
tools. He was responsible to the merchant for the 
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supplies furnished the share worker. He generally 
received half the cotton and corn made by the 
negro. The corn was in many cases less than the 
quantity furnished by the employer and consumed 
by the plow animal during the year. 

How did this plan work? Generally speaking, 
it neither benefited the negro nor the white 
farmer. The reason is plain. As soon as the negro 
became his own manager, his industrial qualities 
declined in value. Besides, he generally managed 
affairs badly. We speak of them as a class, and not 
of the exceptional good and successful negro 
farmers—a small number at best. The negro under 
this plan gave little attention to the corn crop. He 
raised no meat. The result of the year’s work 
proved that his half of the cotton was not suffi¬ 
cient to pay the store account. The balance due 
the merchant was paid by the employer. The em¬ 
ployer, already in debt, and unable to pay his an¬ 
nual store account, in time lost part or all his land. 

In various localities in every State, merchants 
came into possession of many farms. Some mer¬ 
chants had a strong hankering to become large 
landowners. It exalted them in the estimation of 
the world to be the possessors of 50,000, 100,000, 
and 500,000 acres of land. By indirect means, the 
aim was to get possession of land. What revela¬ 
tions this policy has to make, is in the future. Some 
merchants took land because they could not help 
themselves. Other merchants so conducted their 
business that the necessity to take land was firmly 
resisted. 

Before the lien laws were enacted, and before 
they were used as a basis of credit, thousands of 
farmers in every Southern State had already 
largely increased their debt obligations to mer¬ 
chants. At that period in Southern history, had no 
lien laws been enacted, and had all credit business 
been reduced to one-tenth of what it was annually, 
the whole South would now be solvent and pros¬ 
perous. It would have entailed some suffering, but 
no one would have starved. Such an economic 
policy would have been of untold value to the 
negroes. 

Under the operations of this system of business 
and these laws, merchants in various localities be¬ 
came large landowners. It was quite natural that 
they should desire to utilize these lands. What 
they did, other men similarly situated woujd have 
done. These merchants became competitors with 
the farmer. Each desired to make the industry 
a success. There can be no question that the mer¬ 
chant, or any other class of men, had just as much 
right to own land and to cultivate that land, and 
to employ negro labor or white labor, as the 
farmer. On general principles it was a mistake. 


Wherever this was done, bitter rivalry between 
the resident farmer and the merchant farmer of 
the town ensued. All things in love and war are 
fair, is a falsehood. Modes of procedure may be 
legally right, yet they are not always expedient. 
They may, in this instance, damage the commqn 
interest of the seller and the buyer. 

The practical working of this new plan may be 
profitably illustrated. Mr. A., a merchant, owns 
one hundred farms. He proposes to cultivate these 
places on the share or rent plan. In no case, under 
these circumstances, does he employ hands for 
wages. The risk is too great, and supervision is 
impossible. In some instances land is sold, mostly 
to negroes; here and there to white men. Hfe does 
a furnishing business. He provides them with plow 
stock and farming implements, if necessary; also 
with bread and meat and clothing. This will be 
severely allowanced by the crop prospect. And 
this bread and meat supply, it is claimed by those 
who have the opportunity to know the facts, is 
less, in many instances, than the necessity of hun¬ 
ger demanded. The merchant is not to be blamed 
for refusing to furnish a man more than he is able 
to pay. The method of working farms in certain 
localities is under consideration, and not men. The 
purposes of men may be fair, yet the principles 
upon which they act may prove disastrous to the 
general welfare. These men—the one hundred— 
are the customers of this merchant. Liens of one 
sort or another bind these people to him. What 
they make on these farms is practically his. . . . 

The results of these peculiar local circumstances 
born of lien laws may be briefly summed up: 

1. One of the first effects of the attempt of mer¬ 
chant farmers entering into competition with resi¬ 
dent farmers in the farming industry, is the diffi¬ 
culty on the part of the latter to secure labor. The 
merchant with a big store appeared, in the esti¬ 
mation of the negro, a rich man. The white farmer 
by comparison was poor, and himself dependent 
upon this rich merchant for supplies. The negro 
prefers the rich man to the poor man. The negro 
never had much regard for “poor white trash.” 
The merchant had the vantage ground in securing 
labor. Practically, the merchant embarrassed the 
debt-ridden farmer. It was not so intended, but it 
operated in this way. . . . 

2. The labor on merchant farms demoralized 
the labor on places of resident farmers. Discipline 
and regular industry among the negroes arc, at 
best, declining in value. This plan introduced a 
new element of danger and confusion. The negroes 
on the merchants’ places enjoyed and took great 
privileges. They worked when they pleased; they 
visited when they pleased; they rode to meetings 
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and everywhere else, by day and by night, when 
they pleased; and they enjoyed this lazy, slipshod 
mode of life to their hearts’ content. It had the 
spice of Africa in it. It did not stop here. They 
taunted the negroes on places of resident farmers, 
who did not follow their idle and vagrant ex¬ 
ample, as “black niggers that didn’t have sense 
enough to be free,” and other expressions of scur¬ 
rilous import. This conduct did the damage to the 
farming people in these localities. 

The resident farmer saw in this state of things a 
big screw loose. Not a few had less than half the 
number of negroes that they could provide with 
land. The worst feature was, those they had were 
demoralized by the labor on merchant places. To 
control them was a difficult thing. To get work 
out of them was a task. The danger of losing even 
these inferior laborers was great. Patience was 
worn threadbare. Other resident farmers, with 
land and live* stock sufficient for twenty and more 
hands, could not secure a single negro laborer. 
They folded their arms in black despair. The 
situation of these men, burdened with debt, the 
property of not a few covered with mortgages, 
with an insufficient complement of labor, and 
that not controllable, and in some cases no abor 
at all, was as blue as indigo. They were crippled 
in their work and their prospects by the very men 
into whose coffers they poured every dollar made 
on the farm. It is not charged that this was done 
intentionally. What was the remedy? Men were 
at sea without a compass. Rum never before looked 
so much like ruin as these circumstances plainly 
prophesied to the farmers thus situated. 

a. This purpose on the part of merchants to 
cultivate farms obtained under the credit system, 
and the lien laws of the country, waked up bitter 
memories. The application is to individuals. Ihe 
effect refers to many. To illustrate: Mr. Henry, a 
farmer, was in debt to his merchant $3,000. 1 his 
debt was the result of balances carried over or 
years. The farm owned by Henry was cheap at 
$5,000. After much discussion and hard feeling, 
the merchant bought the place for $3,500. The old 
account and a small place valued at $400 and $100 
cash closed the transaction. Thus ends this matter, 
but not so the consequences in the years to come. 

Time passed on. The parents were dead, and the 
children were scattered in various parts of the 
country. Patrick, the younger son, occupied the 
little place received in exchange with the mer- 
chant’s account for the old homestead. Mr. - i a 
near neighbor, incidentally remarked one day to 
a group of friends, that the Henry place, cost in 
actual cash $1,000. Be this as it may, Patrick, now a 


married man, heard of the report. He was desirous 
to rent the place, and, if possible, buy it. 

His father’s merchant was still doing business 
in the same town. Patrick offered to rent it, so did 
Black John, one of the old Henry negroes. Eight 
bales of cotton was the rental. Patrick offered 
nine bales, but Black John got it for eight. Patrick 
was an energetic, intelligent young farmer. Such, 
in substance, was the information imparted to us. 

The old homestead was on the same road, and a 
few miles distant from the little farm where Pat¬ 
rick lived. Here was material for thought. The 
legal aspect of the transaction cannot be ques¬ 
tioned. But something is due to circumstances, to 
associations, to those tender ties that give aroma 
to life. “My mother’s bedroom,” said the young 
man, “is now occupied by father’s carriage-driver. 
Had he but rented the place to any other man, 
white or black, I would not feel so outraged. I 
have good feeling for our old servant Black John; 
but I can not separate myself from the endearing 
associations of my parental home. The very men¬ 
tion of father, mother, brothers, and sisters calls 
up sacred memories, and these cluster about my 
birthplace. Why was my offer to rent the home¬ 
stead so rudely rejected?” It is hoped that such 
cases are rare. The sympathy of the community 
was with that young man. The feelings of the peo¬ 
ple were smouldering. These are bitter memories. 

4. Another effect showed itself in many depre¬ 
dations. These tenants fared no better than other 
tenants in making a living—rather worse. As a 
class they were often hard pressed for food. In 
such case “mine and thine” were ignored. Shoats, 
sheep, young cattle, and poultry were common 
prey. The corncrib and the potato-bank, if ac¬ 
cessible, were not sacred objects to a hungry 
stomach. Ten tenants, we were informed, repre¬ 
senting 30 persons, made 30 bales of cotton and 
500 bushels of corn. They raised no potatoes, or 
next to none, and no meat. Half of the cotton 
and corn belonged to the landowner. The re¬ 
mainder paid for the supplies furnished during 
the year. Fifty-two dollars will not suffice to buy 
food and clothing for three persons to each tenant 

° n iUs a not meant that the condition of all tenants 
of this class was this bad, nor yet that that ofThe 
tenants with resident farmers was much better, 
but that this peculiar plan of renting land to ne¬ 
groes without supervision, means poor crops, espe¬ 
cially food crops. And poor crops lead to stealing. 
Why should the people be'deluded with the idea 
that this sort of management can promote the 
prosperity of the country? The poor negro is not 
benefited! and the foundation is laid for trouble. 
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5. Thievery among negroes, if not the cause, 
has been the occasion, of much violence. It is diffi¬ 
cult to appreciate the situation. Honest men that 
work hard to make a living, and fail in so many 
instances to make ends meet, and then have the 
little they make, stolen, are certainly annoyed be¬ 
yond endurance. 

6. With these environments, the two hundred 
farmers have an uphill business, in these localities, 
at farming. If they were encouraged by sympathy 
and generous interest, unmixed with selfish con¬ 
siderations, it is firmly believed that the result 
would benefit them, the negroes, and the general 
trade. So much for the bad effects ef lien laws in 
various localities. . . . 

The credit system is a step generally toward lien 
laws. Either one enslaves; the latter intensifies the 
condition. Whenever the danger point is reached, 
these laws are sure to be invoked. Were these laws 
repealed, the furnishing business would soon come 
to a dead halt in thousands of cases. Economy and 
freedom would in a few years take the place of 
extravagance, credit prices, and slavery. Whatever 
kindness may be in these methods, it is dearly 
bought. It certainly does look, from all the experi¬ 
ence of the past, that this plan of buying on long 
time, secured by liens, is the, very best means to re¬ 
main poor all the days of one’s life. This method as 
a whole keeps a man poor, wrecks his peace of 


mind, makes him old before his time, and destroys 
his independence. He can not trade where he 
pleases, if he has agreed to do business with a given 
merchant. Besides, in the course of years, he is 
bound to suffer more or less humiliation. If this is 
not a mean bondage, what is? When shall the de¬ 
lusion that this state of things is necessary, be 
broken? . . . 

Under the treacherous operations of these lien 
laws, farmers involved themselves in debt, gave 
security on their estates when cotton was selling 
at 30, 25, 20, 15, and 10 cents per pound. They 
bought land, horses, and merchandise when the 
great Southern staple brought a high price. Every¬ 
thing else was high. Interest accumulated year by 
year. A steady pressure was kept on cotton pro¬ 
duction. Grain growing and meat raising were 
neglected. The increase of the cotton crop pressed 
down its price. Now, when cotton * down to 7 
cents, the attempt to pay old debts incurred when 
the price of cotton ruled at 15, 12, and 10 cents, 
is an herculean task. Many farmers are hopelessly 
ruined. Who is responsible for this desperate state 
of affairs? Not the merchant nor the farmer, but 
this subtle relief device, the lien laws, and the an¬ 
nual credit supply business. This system brings 
sad experience to one class of men, and gold to 
another class. 


HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD 


Henry^ Demarest Lloyd (1849-1903) was a 
native New Yorker. Of pioneer Dissenting 
stock, Lloyd followed family patterns in fight¬ 
ing evil, though he chose to battle Tammany 
and the trusts rather than the simpler devil his 
father had challenged from the pulpit of a 
Dutch Reformed church. After being gradu¬ 
ated from Columbia and then admitted to the 
bar, Lloyd made one of a group of young 
lawyers who helped defeat the Tweed Ring 
in 1871. Soon afterward, Lloyd left New York 
and the law for newspaper work in Chicago. 

By 1881, his observations had crystallized 
into an Atlantic article attacking the Standard 
Oil Trust. His experience as a supporter of the 
accused in the Haymarket trials strengthened 
Lloyd’s conviction that, somewhere along the 
way, the American system had been perverted 
to serve monopoly, not the common man. 


In Wealth against Commonwealth (1894), 
Lloyd expands his Atlantic article which pre¬ 
figures the work of the “muckrakers” of the 
next decade. Lloyd is less sensational in his ap¬ 
proach than these, but all his work is character¬ 
ized by the same passionate indignation against 
privilege and the same faith in the people. 

The great problem of the time, according to 
Lloyd, is the growth of concentrated wealth. 
From state and congressional investigations 
and the records of many trials, Lloyd draws 
the material which supports his story of 
ruthless competition to establish monopoly. 
Though the oil industry is Lloyd’s chief pre¬ 
occupation, he notes the growth of trusts in 
many other fields and their links with the rail¬ 
roads, which are themselves being consolidated 
into a few noncompeting systems. 

More than any other trust, Standard Oil 
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exists by virtue of railroad favoritism. It was a 
latecomer to the oil-producing field, Lloyd 
goes on, and it added nothing to the techno¬ 
logical development of the industry. Other 
men perfected methods of refining and trans¬ 
porting oil; other men were forced to build 
pipe lines when the trust won control of the 
railroads. The great contributions of the trust 
have been the exaction of rebates, the manipu¬ 
lation of freight rates, and the devising of 
means for forcing its competitors out of busi¬ 
ness. The Oil Trust, Lloyd sums up, “was 
created in defiance of law, exists in contempt 
of the law, and in its living the law dies 
daily.” 

The rebate has been the main tool of the trust. 
With it, Standard Oil has not merely shipped 
its own oil more cheaply but it has levied toll 
on the shipments of its competitors as well. For 
the most part, it has held the public subjugated; 
but some communities have been able to fight 
back. The people of Columbus, Mississippi, 
actually maintained a three-year boycott 
against its effort to drive independent oil 
merchants from the field; and the people of 
Toledo, Ohio, defeated the trust’s subsidiary 
monopoly in natural gas by successfully build¬ 



ing a municipal plant to supply natural gas to 
themselves. These examples point the way to¬ 
ward hope, Lloyd declares. The people must 
realize that their battle is not only with business 
abuses, but with the whole pattern of business 
morals. Society must be reformed by the joint 
labor of associated individuals until democracy 
rules industry as well as the state. 

In that conclusion, as well as in the methodi¬ 
cal presentation of facts, Lloyd resembles his 
more famous successor in muckraking, Lin¬ 
coln Steffens. Like Steffens, 
oned unpopular causes—the 
ists; Debs’s defense against the sentence for 
contempt of court; the election of Populist 
congressmen; compulsory arbitration on the 
New Zealand* method; the striking coal miners 
0 f I90 2—and like Steffens, Lloyd finally came 
to think that only the most radical political 
action could cope with the evils that were so 
plain to him. In the year of his death, Lloyd 
joined the Socialist party, but he was never 

active in its councils. 

The selection here reprinted is from II ealtb 
against Commonwealth (New York, 1894) «id 
is published by permission of Harper and 

Brothers. 


Wealth against Commonwealth 
by henry demarest llo\ d 


Chapter I: “There Are None”— “They Are 
Legion” 

Nature is rich; but everywhere man, the hen of 
nature, is poor. Never in this happy country or 
elsewhere-— except in the Land of Miracle, where 
“they did all eat and were filled —1has i:her 
enough of anything for the peopleNeversnce 
time began have all the sons and da ^ hterS , °J 
men befn all warm, and * 

and roofed. Never yet have all the virgins, wise or 
foolish, been able to fill their bmps with i 
The world, enriched by thousands of g 
tions of toilers and thinkers, has:reachedl a f jy 

xx/Birh can srive every human being a p y . 
Ireamed o/evL in t L Utopias. But between this 
plenty ripening on the boughs of our cl ', dlza ™ n _ 
?nd the people hungering for it step the cor 


nerers” the syndicates, trusts, combinations, with 
theory of “over-production”-too, much of ev«y- 
thing Holding back the riches of eartih, and 
skv from their fellows who famish and freeze m 
rhl dark they declare to them that there is too 
much fight arid warmth and food. They mat die 
right for their private profit, to regulate the con 

sumprion by the people of rhe necess^es of life 

a „d P to. control 

,00 much'X2 TtSr» buy 

,y km »o 

much of everything d wealth destroys 
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Motley, “was erected upon the grave of liberty.” 
Our bignesses, cities, factories, monopolies, for¬ 
tunes, which are our empires, are the obesities of 
an age gluttonous beyond its powers of digestion. 
Mankind are crowding upon each other in the 
centres, and struggling to k'eep each other out of * 
the feast set by the new sciences and the new fel¬ 
lowships. Our size has got beyond both our sci¬ 
ence and our conscience. The vision of the rail¬ 
road stockholder is not far-sighted enough to see 
into the office of the General Manager; the people 
cannot reach across even a ward of a city to rule 
their rulers; Captains of Industry “do not know” 
whether the men in the ranks are dy^ng from lack 
of food and shelter; we cannot clean our cities 
nor our politics; the locomotive has more man¬ 
power than all the ballot-boxes, and mill-wheels 
wear out the hearts of workers unable to keep up 
beating time to their whirl. If mankind had gone 
.on pursuing the ideals of the fighter, the time 
would necessarily have come when there would 
have been only a few, then only one, and then 
none left. This is what we are witnessing in the 
world of livelihoods. Our ideals of livelihood are 
ideals of mutual deglutition. We are rapidly . 
reaching the stage where in each province only a 
few are left; that is the key to our times. Beyond 
the deep is another deep. This era is but a passing 
phase in the evolution of industrial Caesars, and 
these Caesars will be of a new type—corporate 
Caesars. 

For those who like the perpetual motion of a 
debate in which neither of the disputants is look¬ 
ing at the same side of the shield, there are in¬ 
finite satisfactions in the current controversy as to 
whether there is any such thing as “monopoly.” 
“There are none,” says one side. “They are le¬ 
gion,” says the other. “The idea that there can be 
such a thing is absurd,” says one, who with half 
a dozen associates controls the source, the price, 
the quality, the quantity of nine-tenths of a great 
necessary of life. But “There will soon be a trust 
for every production, and a master to fix the 
price for every necessity of life,” said the Senator 
who framed the United States Anti-Trust Law. 
This difference as to facts is due to a difference 
in the definitions through which the facts are re¬ 
garded. Those who say “there are none” hold with 
the Attorney-General of the United States and the 
decision he quotes from the highest Federal court 
which has yet passed on this question 1 that no one 
has a monopoly unless there is a “disability” or 
“restriction” imposed by law on all who would 
compete. A syndicate that had succeeded in bot- 

* Annual Report Attorney-General of the United 
States, 1893. 


ding for sale all the air of the earth would not have 
a monopoly in this view, unless there were on the 
statute-books a law forbidding every one else 
from selling air. No others could get air to sell; 
the people could not get air to breathe, but there 
would be no monopoly because there is no “legal 
restriction” on breathing or selling the atmosphere. 

Excepting in the manufacture of postage-stamps, 
gold dollars, and a few other such cases of a 
“legal restriction,” there are no monopolies ac¬ 
cording to this definition. It excludes the whole 
body of facts which the people include in their 
definition, and dismisses a great public question 
by a mere play on words. The other side of the 
shield was described by Judge Barrett, of the Su¬ 
preme Court of New York. A monopoly he de¬ 
clared to be “any combination the tendency of 
which is to prevent competition in its broad and 
general sense, and to control and thus at will en¬ 
hance prices to the detriment of the public. . . . 
Nor need it be permanent or complete. It is 
enough that it may be even temporarily and par¬ 
tially successful. The question in the end is, Does 
it inevitably tend to public injury?” 2 

Those who insist that “there are none” are the 
fortunate ones who came up to the shield on its 
golden side. But common usage agrees with the 
language of Judge Barrett, because it exactly fits 
a fact which presses on common people heavily, 
and will grow heavier before it grows lighter. 

The committee of Congress investigating trusts 
in 1889 did not report any list of these combina¬ 
tions to control markets, “for the reason that new 
ones are constantly forming, and that old ones 
are constantly extending their relations so as to 
cover new branches of the business and invade new 
territories.” 

It is true that such a list, like a dictionary, would 
begin to be wrong rite moment it began to appear. 
But though only an instantaneous photograph of 
the whirlwind, it would give an idea, to be gained 
in no other way, of a movement shadowing two 
hemispheres. In an incredible number of the neces¬ 
saries and luxuries of life, from meat to tomb¬ 
stones, some inner circle of the “fittest” has sought, 
and very often obtained, the sweet power which 
Judge Barrett found the sugar trust had: It “can 
close every refinery at will, close some and open 
others, limit the purchases of raw material (thus 
jeopardizing,' and in a considerable degree con¬ 
trolling, its production), artificially limit the pro¬ 
duction of refined sugar, enhance the price to 
2 People of the State of New York vs* The North 
River Sugar Refining Company. Supreme Court of 
New York—at Circuit (January 9, 1889). New York 
Senate Trusts, 1889, p. 278. 
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enrich themselves and their associates at the public 
expense, and depress the price when necessary to 
crush out and impoverish a foolhardy rival.” 

Corners are “acute” attacks of that which com¬ 
binations exhibit as chronic. First a corner, then 
a pool, then a trust, has often been the genesis. 
The last stage, when the trust throws off the 
forms of combination and returns to the simpler 
dress of corporations, is already well along. Some 
of the “sympatheticah co-operations” on record 
have no doubt ceased to exist. But that they should 
have been attempted is one of the signs of the time, 
and these attempts are repeated again and again 
until success is reached. . . . 

Many thousands of millions of dollars are repre¬ 
sented in these centralizations. It is a vast sum, and 
yet is but a minority of our wealth. 

Laws against these combinations have been 
passed by Congress and by many of the States. 
There have been prosecutions under them by the 
State and Federal governments. The laws and the 
lawsuits have alike been futile. 

In a few cases names and form of organization 
have been changed, in consequence of lega pur 
suit. The whiskey, sugar, and oil trusts had to hang 
out new signs. But the thing itself, the will and the 
power to control markets, livelihoods, and liber¬ 
ties, and the toleration of this by the P u blic-this 
remains unimpaired; in truth, facilitated by t e 
greater secrecy and compactness which have been 
the only results of the appeal to law. . . • 

What we call Monopoly is Business at the end 
of its journey. The concentration of wealth, tfte 
wiping out of the middle classes, are ot er na 

for it To get it is, in the world of affairs, the 

chief end of man. _ j 

There are no solitary truths, Goethe says a 
monopoly-as the greatest business fact o : our 

civilization, which gives' to .busmesswhato^ 

ages gave to war and religion is § 
social, political, and moral fact. 

The men and women who do the work o 
Jrid have the right to the floor. 
they are rising to point of inform™. 
want to know how our labor and the gito : ol ;n i 
mre are being ordered by those whom our ideals 

?“fr.«?it h 5 S .vSotl“ reaton in .he — 


of realities. Decisions of courts and of special 
tribunals like the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion, verdicts of juries in civil and criminal cases, 
reports of committees of the State Legislatures and 
of Congress, oath-sworn testimony given in legal 
proceedings and in official inquiries, corrected by 
rebutting testimony and by cross-examination 
such are the sources of information. . . . 

To give the full and official history of numbers 
of these combinations, which are nearly identical 
in inspiration, method, and result, would be repeti¬ 
tion. Only one of them, therefore, has been treated 
i n full—the oil trust. It is the most successful of all 
the attempts to put gifts of nature, entire indus- 
tries, and world markets under one hat. Its origi- 
nators claim this precedence. It was, one of its 
spokesmen says, “the parent of the trust system. 

It is the best illustration of a movement which is 
itself but an illustration of the spirit of the age. 

Chapter XXXIII: The Smokeless Rebate 
With searching intelligence, indomitable will, 
and a conscience which makes religion, patnotism, 
and the domestic virtues but subordinate para¬ 
graphs in a ritual of money worship, the mercan- 
tile mind flies its air-line to business supremacy. 
That entirely modem social arrangement-the 
private ownership of public highways^as intro¬ 
duced a new weapon into business warfare wheh 
means universal dominion to him who will use 

rebate, smokeless, «,*** 
invisible, of 1 extraordinary range, end deadbeat 

Ruskin, >» will. find *f 
secrecy, ^ erc Jf e 'g e f a „ t hac these rebates had 
« y “i“oneofd.was asked. 
b ^L°r“Covered k. a — J 

^hrlburt^vriknewofirofourt.,- 

i Testimony, i>* ew 

port, 1879, P- 2668 ' 
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sonai knowledge, and never would really have 
known it of our personal knowledge. ... I had 
no idea- of the iniquity that was going on.” 2 . . . 

Men who hunt their fellow-men with this con¬ 
cealed weapon always deny it, as they must. To 
use it has always been a sin, and has been made a 
crime in every civilized State. Under United States 
law it is, since 1887, an offence punishable with im¬ 
prisonment in the penitentiary. 3 Moral ideals are 
not born in legislatures. When an act attains by a 
law the distinction of being made a crime, it is 
already well on its way to extinction. It is made 
infamous by law,' because it has already become 
infamous before the conscience and honor of men. 
It was not the prohibition of highway privilege 
by the Constitution of Pennsylvania or the laws of 
the United States which made the rebate an in¬ 
iquity. This legal volley is but a salute to the 
established conscience. . . . 

One of the successful men disposed of the evi¬ 
dence that these powers had been so used by 
styling it before the committee of Congress of 
1888 as the “worst balderdash,” and before the 
New York Legislative Committee of 1888 as “irre¬ 
sponsible newspaper statements,” “a malignity and 
mendacity that is little short of devilishness.” The 
secretary of the oil trust waved it away as “all this 
newspaper talk and flurry.” The president knows 
nothing about the existence of such privileges, ex¬ 
cept that he has “heard much of it in the papers.” 
And yet another of the trust in the North Ameri¬ 
can Review of February, 1883, similarly describes 
the accusation as “uncontradicted calumny,” to 
which, he regrets to say, “several respectable 
journals and magazines lent themselves.” 

After taking 3700 pages of evidence and sitting 
for months, the committee of 1879 of the New 
York Legislature said in their report: “The history 
of this corporation is a unique illustration of the 
possible outgrowth of the present system of rail¬ 
road management in giving preferential rates, and 
also showing the colossal proportions to which 
monopoly can grow under the laws of this coun¬ 
try. 4 . . . The parties whom they have driven to 
the wall have had ample capital and equal ability 
in the prosecution of their business in all things 
save their ability to acquire facilities for trans¬ 
portation.” 5 

The committee of the Ohio Legislature which 
took the evidence of the treatment of the Marietta 

2 Testimony, Trusts, Congress, 1888, pp. 215, 223, 226. 

3 Interstate Commerce Law, sec. 10. 

4 New \ork Assembly “Hepburn” Report, 1879, pp. 
40-41. 

5 New York Assembly “Hepburn” Report, 1879, p- 44- 


independents by the railroads is, so far as the au¬ 
thor knows, the only body of all the legislative and 
judicial tribunals that have been investigating for 
the past thirty years which has found the relations 
of the railroads and the oil combination to be 
proper. It used the words “public,” “uniform,” “in 
accordance with law,” “equitable,” “no special dis¬ 
criminations or privileges” to describe the conduct 
of the common carriers in that case. But in doing 
so it had to except from these exculpations the 
railroad which originated the attack on the inde¬ 
pendent refiners, and the rates of which controlled 
the others, as it was the initial road. It had also to 
admit that the oil combination had received “bet¬ 
ter rates,” but defended them on the ground that 
its shipments were larger. These two exceptions are 
doors wide enough to admit every possibility of the 
rebate. The Secretary of State for Internal Affairs 
of Pennsylvania made an investigation in 1878 on 
the complaint of % citizens. He reported to the 
Attorney-General that no case had been made out 
“beyond the ordinary province of individual re¬ 
dress.” He was hung in effigy by the citizens, and 
the evidence he%)ok remains, like that of the Ohio 
Committee of 1879, a valuable repository of facts 
from which students can draw their own con¬ 
clusions. 

More than any others the wrongs of the oil in¬ 
dustry provoked the investigations by Congress 
from 1872 to 1887, and caused the establishment of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and more 
than any others they have claimed the attention 
of the new law and the new court. The cases 
brought before it cover the oil business on practi- 
cally every road of any importance in the United 
States—in New England, the Middle States, the 
West, the South, the Pacific coast; on the great 
East and West trunk roads—the Pennsylvania, the 
Erie, the Baltimore and Ohio, the New York Cen¬ 
tral, and all their allied lines; on the transconti- 
nental lines—the Union Pacific, the Central Pa¬ 
cific, the Southern Pacific; on the steamship and 
railroad association controlling the South and 
Southwest. They show that from ocean to ocean, 
and from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of 
Mexico, wherever the American citizen seeks an 
opening in this industry, he finds it, like the deer 
forests and grouse moors of the old country, pro¬ 
tected by game-keepers against him and the com¬ 
mon herd. The terms in which the commission 
have described the preferences given the oil com¬ 
bination are not ambiguous: “Great difference in 
rates,” “unjust discrimination,” “intentional disre- 
gard of rights,” “unexcused,” “a vast discrepancy,” 
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“enormous,” “illegal,” “excessive,” 6 “extraordi¬ 
nary,” “forbidden by the act to regulate com¬ 
merce,” 7 “so obvious and palpable a discrimina- 
tion that no discussion of it is necessary, wholly 
indefensible;’ “patent and provoking discrimina¬ 
tions for which no rational excuse is suggested, 
“obnoxious,” “disparity ... absurd and inexcus¬ 
able,” “gross disproportions and inequalities, 
“long practised,” “the most unjust and injurious 
discrimination . . . and this discrimination inured 
mostly to the benefit of one powerful combina¬ 
tion.” 9 _ 

This was what the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission found all along the record from 1887 to 

l8 ?n the United Sfttes the processes of business 
feudalization are moving more rapidly to the end 
than in any other country. In Chicago, the / young- 
est of the great cities of the youngest of the great 
nations, there are fewer wholesale dry-goods stores 
in 1894 for a populatiqn of 1,600,000 than there 
were in i860 for 112,172. In almost every one of 
the meteoric careers by which a few men in each 
trade are rising to supreme wealth, it will gen¬ 
erally be found that to some privilege on the railed 
highways, accomplished by the rebate, is due the 
part of their rise which is extraordinary. A few 
cases of great wealth from the increased value or 
land, a few from remarkable inventions like the 
sewing-machine, are only exceptions. 

From using railroad power to give better rates 
to the larger man, it was an easy step to using it 
to make a favorite first a larger man, then the 
largest man, and finally the only man in the busi¬ 
ness. In meat and cattle we see men rising from 
poverty to great wealth. From being competitors, 
like other men, in the scramble, they get into the 
comfortable seat of control of the prices at which 
the farmer must sell cattle, and at which the peo¬ 
ple must buy meat. 10 Many other men had thrift, 
sobriety, industry, but only these had the rebate, 
and so only these are the “fittest in the struggle for 
existence.” We find a merchant prince of the last 

e Rice vs. Louisville and Nashville Railroad e* al. Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission Reports, vol. 1., p- 7 22 * 
Trusts, Congress, 1888, pp. 675-84*. 

7 Scofield vs. Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Rail¬ 
road. Interstate Commerce Commission Reports, vol. 

s Rice! Robinson and Witherop vs. Western New York 
and Pennsylvania Railroad et al. Interstate Commerce 
Commission Reports, vol. iv., p. 131. 

9 §3LXT1C 

10 Testimony, New York Assembly “Hepburn” Report, 
1879, pp. 397, 781, 825, 924, 1383. United States Senate 
Report on Meat Products, p. 23. 


generation in New York gathering into his hands 
a share of the dry-goods business of the country 
which appears entirely disproportionate to his 
ability and energy, great though these be. Is his 
secret a brain so much larger than his competitors 
brains as his business is greater than theirs. . • • 
The officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad, by 
the use of rebates, handed over the State of 
Pennsylvania to three coal-dealers, each of whom 
had his territory, and was supreme in it, as 
would-be competitors found out when they un¬ 
dertook to ship coal into his market. They made - 
a similar division of the iron and steel business 
The rebate is the golden-rule of the gospel of 
wealth.” We have already seen that the secret or 
the few corporations which have become the 
owners of almost every acre of the anthracite coal 
of Pennsylvania was the rebate. 

Along' one of the most important lines out of 
Chicago grain dealers who had been buying and 
selling in an open market, building elevators, in¬ 
vesting capital and life, found five years ago 
market and railroad and livelihood suddenly 
closed to them, and the work of thirty years 
brought to an untimely end. The United States 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and the united 
States District Attorneys co-operating with it, 
broke down in the attempt to compel the railroad 
men who gave these privileges of transportation, 
or the business men who received them, to testify 
or to produce their books. The United States 
grand-jury in Chicago, in December, 1890, pro¬ 
ceeded against the shippers and the railroad men. 
All of them refused to tell the rates given or re¬ 
ceived, or to produce their books. 

Why do you refuse to answer? they were asked. 
Because to do so would incriminate us. 

Here, too, would-be successful men have gone 
gunning with the smokeless rebate for control of 
the wheat and com and all the produce of the 
American farmer. Grain is fated to go the way 
that oil, hard coal, cattle, and meat have already 
gone. The farmer may remain the nominal owner 
of his farm under these circumstances, but he will 
be real owner of nothing but the piece of paper 

title. . . £ 

First the product of the farm; then the farm. 
In America rises the shadow of a coming land- 
ownership more concentrated, more cruel, with 
the impersonal crusty of corporate anonymity, 
than any the world has yet seen. - • • . . 

This is what is going on to-day in the division 
of property” in America. Our society is woven to¬ 
gether by the steam shuttle that moves between its 
farms and dinner-tables, its cotton-fields and fac- 
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tones, thousands of miles apart, and the shuttle is 
crooked. Out of $800,000,000 paid yearly in this 
country for the carriage of freight, it was esti¬ 
mated in 1888, by one who knew, that $50,000,000 
to $100,000,000 goes to favored shippers. 11 As the 
result of personal examination made as an expert 
for stockholders, he declared that one of the great 
trunk lines had in the last twenty years thus di¬ 
verted to favorites of the managers $100,000,000 of 
the money of the stockholders. Besides his yachts 
and^ trotters, every Captain of Industry worth 
talking about keeps his stud of railway presidents 
and general freight agents. 

Public opinion, as yet only in the gristle in these 
new questions, turns upon first one and then an¬ 
other as the author of its troubles—the soulless 
corporation, the combination of corporations, rail¬ 
road oppression, or what not. But the corporation 
is merely a cover, the combination of corporations 
an advantage, the private ownership of public 
highways an opportunity, and the rebate its per¬ 
fect tool. The real actors are men; the real instru¬ 
ment, the control of their fellows by wealth, and 
the mainspring of the evil is the morals and’eco¬ 
nomics which cipher that brothers produce wealth 
when they are only cheating each other out of 
birthrights. 

The success of the same men in Europe shows 

11 Franklin B. Gowen, before the United States Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee, March, 1888. 


that railroad discrimination is not the essence of 
their power, though it has in America been the 
chief instrument. By their wealth and their will¬ 
ingness to use it in their way they have become 
supreme. Supreme even where, as in England and 
Germany, they had no such unjust and crushing 
preference on the highways as in America. Back 
of highway privilege, back of money power, back 
of trade supremacy gained by these two means 
must be reckoned, as the essence of this phenome¬ 
non, the morality—our morality—which not only 
allows but encourages men to do each other to 
death, provided only the weapon be a bargain and 
the arena a market. “Everything shall not go to 
market,” says Emerson; but everything does go to 
market. The millionaire is th? modern hero, says 
the New York Evening Post. The men who have 
found in the rebate the secret of business success 
—and there are more of them than the public 
guesses—have only extended a fiercer hand to 
the results all were aiming at. They have used the 
smokeless rebate because it was the best gun. But 
if that had not been ready to their hand, they 
would have taken the next best. The course of 
conquest might have been slower, but, unless 
checked by moral interventions, it would have 
reached the same end. If society is founded on the 
idea that property belongs to the strongest, these 
will sooner or later get all the property, by bar¬ 
gains or by battles according to “the spirit of the 
age.” . . . 


IGNATIUS DONNELLY 


These grievances against America were sum¬ 
marized in an indignant and defiant manifesto 
—the Platform of the People’s party of 1892. 
It was the work of Ignatius Donnelly (1831- 
1901) who was one of the most colorful of the 
Western leaders of the period. 

Donnelly’s parents had come from Ireland to 
Philadelphia in the early years of the century 
and had brought up their young son to the law. 
Donnelly himself moved to Minnesota in the 
fifties and left legal practice to speculate in 
land. The panic of 1857 brought ruin to his 
schemes and turned his interest from town 
lots to farming. He joined the new Republican 
party, served in Congress from 1863 to 1869, 
worked for land grants to the Minnesota rail¬ 
roads, and grew up with his section. 


In the early seventies, Donnelly left the Re¬ 
publican party. He joined the Liberal Republi¬ 
can movement, which tried to defeat Grant 
with Horace Greeley, and then cast in his lot 
with the Grangers and the Greenbackers. But 
political lost causes were not enough to enlist 
his full interest and energies; he also engaged in 
literary lost causes. In the eighties, he wrote 
The Great Cryptogram, in which he proved 
not only that Bacon wrote the plays of Shake¬ 
speare but that he wove into them a complete 
account of the life and ill doings of the man 
who was credited with his achievement. By 
1887, Donnelly was again in politics, this time 
serving in the Minnesota Legislature as a rep¬ 
resentative of the Farmers’ Alliance movement, 
m the years when Donnelly was working to 
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help unite the various agrarian groups on a 
single platform, he was writing his striking 
propaganda novels, The Golden Bottle and 
Caesar's Column. In the first, Donnelly tells 
the story of a Kansas farm youth whose ap¬ 
peal to heaven is answered with a magic vial. 
Its contents can turn iron into gold. Thus 
fortified, Ephraim Benezet saves his father’s 
farm and his Kansas county from usurious 
mortgage owners. He proceeds to conquer first 
the United States—when he is elected Presi¬ 
dent against the opposition of the “interests” 
—and then the earth. The world’s last battle is 
fought between President Benezet and the Czar 
of Russia; thereafter,, peace, plenty, low in¬ 
terest, and the green-belt town prevail and man 
achieves Utopia. 

Caesar's Column is a grimmer story. The 
year of the novel is 1988. Plutocracy has 
achieved complete victory. Under the forms 
of republicanism and constitutional monarchy, 
finance capital rules the world and maintains 
its power by a police force which uses dirigi¬ 
bles from which are dropped explosive bombs 
and “a subtle poison which rolls steadily for¬ 
ward, killing all who breathe it.” But the plu¬ 
tocracy has not counted on love or the power 
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of conspiracy. A wealthy young man, whose 
father has been unjustly imprisoned, becomes 
leader in a triumvirate of plotters who suc¬ 
ceed in organizing a world-wide society of 
avengers. The youth buys off the plutocracy s 
police and, on the day of revolt, the bombs 
drop not on the revolutionaries but on the 
soldiers sent out to crush them. Destruction 
sweeps over the world, and the last monument 
of Western civilization is “Caesar’s Column, 
a huge pyramid of the heads of the plutocrats, 
severed and sheathed in a concrete shell. 

The social philosophy of Donnelly’s novels 
is represented in the preamble and in manj^of 
the specific demands of the Populist platform 
of 1892. When spokesmen for the Northern 
and Southern Farmers’ Alliances met at Omaha, 
they decided, after long negotiation, to join 
forces and enter the presidential campaign of 
1892 as an independent party. The preamble 
to their platform was written by Ignatius Don¬ 
nelly, as has been noted, and its flamboyant 
rhetoric represents his thinking about America 
as well as the sentiments of many of the Popu¬ 
lists. 

The selection here reprinted is taken from 
contemporary newspapers. 


People's Party Platform of 1892 

BY IGNATIUS DONNELLY 


Assembled upon the 116th anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence, the People s party 
of America, in their first national convention, in¬ 
voking upon their action the blessing of Almighty 
God, puts forth, in the name and on behalf of the 
people of this country, the following preamble 
and declaration of principles: # 

The conditions which surround us best justify 
our co-operation: we meet in the midst of a na¬ 
tion brought to the verge of moral, political, and 
material ruin. Corruption dominates the ballot- 
box, the legislatures, the Congress, and touches 
even the ermine of the bench. The people are 
demoralized; most of the states have been com¬ 
pelled to isolate the voters at the polling places to 
prevent universal intimidation ^ or bribery. The 
newspapers are largely subsidized or muzzled, 
public opinion silenced, business prostrated, our 


homes covered with mortgages, labor impover¬ 
ished, and the land concentrating in the hands of 
the capitalists. The urban workmen are denied 
the right of organization for self-protection; im¬ 
ported pauperized labor beats down their wages, 
a hireling standing army, unrecognized by our 
laws, is established to shoot them down, and they 
are rapidly degenerating into European condi¬ 
tions. The fruits of the toil of millions are boldly 
stolen to build up colossal fortunes for a few, un¬ 
precedented in the history of mankind; and the 
possessors of these, in turn, despise the republic 
and endanger liberty. From the same prolific 
womb of governmental injustice we breed the two 
great classes—tramps and millionaires. 

The national power to create money is appro¬ 
priated to enrich bondholders; a vast public debt 
payable in legal-tender currency has been funded 
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into gold-bearing bonds, thereby adding millions 
to the burdens of the people. 

Silver, which has been accepted as coin since the 
dawn of history, has been demonetized, to add 
to the purchasing power of gold by decreasing 
the value of all forms of property as well as human 
labor, and the supply of currency is purposely 
abridged to fatten usurers, bankrupt enterprise, 
and enslave industry. A vast conspiracy against 
mankind has been organized on two continents, 
and it is rapidly taking possession of the world. If 
not met and overthrown 4 t once, it forebodes ter¬ 
rible social convulsions, the destruction of civiliza¬ 
tion or the establishment of an absolute despotism. 

We have witnessed for more than a quarter of 
a century the struggles of the two great political 
paj|ies for power and plunder, while grievous 
wrongs have been inflicted upon the suffering 
people. We charge that the controlling influences 
dominating both these parties have permitted the 
existing dreadful conditions to develop without 
serious effort to prevent or restrain them. Neither 
do they now promise us any substantial reform. 
They have agreed together to ignore, in the com¬ 
ing campaign, every issue but one. They propose 
to drown the outcries of a plundered people with 
the uproar of a sham battle over the tariff, so that 
capitalists, corporations, national banks, rings, 
trusts, watered stock, the demonetization of silver, 
and the oppressions of the usurers may all be lost 
sight of. They propose to sacrifice our homes, 
lives, and children on the altar of Mammon; to 
destroy the multitude in order to secure corrup¬ 
tion funds from the millionaires. 

Assembled on the anniversary of the birthday 
of the nation, and filled with the spirit of the 
grand general chief who established our independ¬ 
ence, we seek to restore the government of the re¬ 
public to the hands of “the plain people,” with 
whose class it originated. We assert our purposes 
to be identical with the purposes of the National 
Constitution, “to form a more perfect union and 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro¬ 
vide for the common defense, promote the gen¬ 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
for ourselves and our posterity.” 

We declare that this republic can only endure 
as a free government while built upon the love 
of the whole people for each other and for the 
nation; that it cannot be pinned together by 
bayonets; that the civil war is over, and that every 
passion and resentment which grew out of it must 
die with it, and that we must be in fact, as we are 
in name, one united brotherhood. 

Our country finds itself confronted by condi¬ 
tions for which there is no precedent in the his¬ 


tory of the world. Our annual agricultural pro¬ 
ductions amount to billions of dollars in value, 
which must within a few weeks or months be ex¬ 
changed for billions of dollars of commodities 
consumed in their production; the existing cur¬ 
rency supply is wholly inadequate to make ,this 
exchange. The results are falling prices, the forma¬ 
tion of combines and rings, the impoverishment 
of the producing class. We pledge ourselves that, 
if given power, we will labor to correct these evils 
by wise and reasonable legislation in accordance 
with the terms of our platform. 

We believe that the powers of government—in 
other words, of the people—should be expanded 
(as in the case of the postal service) as rapidly and 
as far as the good sense of an intelligent people 
and the teachings of experience shall justify, to 
the end that oppression,, injustice, and poverty 
shall eventually cease in the land. 

While our sympathies as a party of reform are 
naturally upon the side of every proposition which 
will tend to make men intelligent, virtuous, and 
temperate, we nevertheless regard these questions, 
important as they are, as secondary to the great 
issues now pressing for solution, and upon which 
not only our individual prosperity, but the very 
existence of free institutions depend; and we ask 
all men to first help us to determine whether we 
are to have a republic to administer, before we 
differ as to the conditions upon which it is to be 
administered, believing that the forces of reform 
this day organized will never cease to move for¬ 
ward until every wrong is righted and equal rights 
and equal privileges securely established for all 
the men and women of this country. We declare, 
therefore— 

UNION OF THE PEOPLE 

1. That the union of the labor forces of the 
United States this day consummated shall be per¬ 
manent and perpetual: may its spirit enter into all 
hearts for the salvation of the republic and the 
uplifting of mankind! 

2. Wealth belongs to him who creates it, and 
every dollar taken from industry without an 
equivalent is robbery. “If any will not work, 
neither shall he eat.” The interests of rural and 
civic labor are the same; their enemies are iden¬ 
tical. 

3. We believe that the time has come when the 
railroad corporations will either own the people 
or the people must own the railroads; and should 
the government enter upon the work of owning 
and managing all railroads, we should favor an 
amendment to the Constitution by which all per¬ 
sons engaged in the government service shall be 
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placed under a civil-service regulation of the most 
rigid character, so as to prevent the increase of the 
power of the national administration by the use 
of such additional government employees. 

THE QUESTION OF FINANCE 

We demand a national currency, safe, sound, 
and flexible, issued by the general government 
only, a full legal tender for all debts, public and 
private, and that without the use of banking cor¬ 
porations; a just, equitable, and efficient means of 
distribution direct to the people, at a tax not to 
exceed two per cent, per annum, to be provided 
as set forth in the sub-treasury plan of the Farm¬ 
ers’ Alliance, or a better system; also, by pay¬ 
ments in discharge of its obligations for public 
improvements. 

We demand free and unlimited coinage of silver 
and gold at the present legal ratio of sixteen to 

one. . 

We demand that the amount of circulating 
medium be speedily increased to not less than $50 
per capita. 

We demand a graduated income-tax. 

We believe that the money of the country 
should be kept as much as possible in the hands 
of the people; and hence we demand that all state 
and national issues shall be limited to the neces¬ 
sary expenses of the government, economically 
and honestly administered. 

We demand that postal savings-banks be estab¬ 
lished by the government for the safe deposit of 
the earnings of the people and to facilitate ex¬ 
change. 

CONTROL OF . TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation being a means of exchange and 
a public necessity, the government should own 
and operate the railroads in the interest of the 
people. 

The telegraph and telephone, like the post- 
office system, being a necessity for the transmis¬ 
sion of news, should be owned and operated by 
the government in the interest of the people. 

RECLAIMING THE LAND 

The land, including all the-natural sources of 
wealth, is the heritage of the people, and should 
not be monopolized for speculative purposes, and 
alien ownership of land should be prohibited. All 
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land now held by railroads and other corporations 
in excess of their actual needs, and all lands now 
owned by aliens, should be reclaimed by the gov¬ 
ernment and held for actual settlers only. 

Resolved, i. That we demand a free ballot and 
a fair count in all elections, and pledge ourselves 
to secure it to every legal voter, without federal 
intervention, through the adoption by the states 
of the unperverted Australian secret ballot sys- 

tem. . 

Resolved, z. That the revenue derived from a 
graduated income-tax should be applied to the 
reduction of the burdens of taxation now levied 
upon the domestic industries of this country. 

■Resolved, 3. That we pledge our support to fair 
and liberal pensions to ex-Union soldiers and 

sailors. , „ , 

Resolved, 4. That we condemn the fallacy or 
protecting American labor under the present sys- 
tern, which opens our ports to the pauper and 
criminal classes of the world and crowds out our 
wage-earners, and we denounce the present in¬ 
effective law against contract labor, and demand 
the further restriction of undesirable immigration. 

Resolved , 5. That we cordially sympathize 
with the efforts of organized workingmen to 
shorten the hours of labor, and demand a rigid 
enforcement of the existing eight-hour law on 
government work, and ask that a penalty clause 
be added to the said law. 

Resolved , 6 . That we regard the maintenance 
of a large standing army of mercenaries, known 
as the Pinkerton system, as a menace to our liber¬ 
ties, and we demand its abolition; and we con¬ 
demn the recent invasion of the Territory of Wy¬ 
oming by* the hired assassins of plutocracy, 
assisted by federal officers. 

Resolved , 7. That we commend to the thought¬ 
ful consideration of the people and the reform 
press, the legislative system known as the initiative 

and referendum. ' ... 

Resolved , 8. That we favor a constitutional 
provision limiting the office of President and Vice- 
President to one term, and providing for the elec¬ 
tion of senators of the United States by a direct 
vote of the people. 

Resolved , 9. That we oppose any subsidy or 
national aid to any private corporation for any 
purpose. 
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BENJAMIN R. TILLMAN 


In one sense, Otken’s attack on the crop-lien 
system may be taken as an expression of the 
revolt against the dominant influence of the 
towns in Southern politics. Merchants were 
townsmen, by and large; they resisted the 
farmers’ demand that rural interests be given 
greater consideration by state governments; 
and they permitted the Negroes to vote in or¬ 
der to keep the Southern white masses in sub¬ 
jection. In South Carolina, for example, though 
the up country had the bulk of the white vot¬ 
ing population, the numerous small seaboard 
counties gave the low country a dispropor¬ 
tionate political influence. State office was con¬ 
centrated !h the hands of the ex-Confederate 
leaders who had restored white rule in the 
seventies and whose leaders were becoming 
rich as a result of their alliance with Northern 
railroading and industrial interests. 

A new force rose in opposition during the 
eighties. Men like Benjamin R. Tillman of 
South Carolina challenged the old leaders and 
organized the upland farmers to eliminate the 
Negro from politics and seize the reins of 
power for the white masses. In this way, white 
supremacy would be permanently assured in 
the South. 

Benjamin Ryan Tillman (1847-1918) was 
the youngest son of a South Carolina family of 
moderate position. Youth and an abscessed eye 
had prevented Tillman’s serving in the Con¬ 
federate army but he proved his capacity for 
combat in the turbulencies of the late seventies. 
After a period of legal practice, Tillman at¬ 
tempted to break the local aristocracy’s hold 
on the politics of his state; but low country 
preponderance at party conventions defeated 
him. Thenceforth, Tillman set himself the task 
of creating an organization of farmers strong 
enough to capture and hold the Democratic 
party of South Carolina. 

By 1890, Tillman’s Wool Hat Boys had 


elected him governor. In his new post, Tillman 
pushed for the reform program he had been 
advocating during the past decade. He organ¬ 
ized a centralized tax administration; secured 
an increased royalty from the companies de¬ 
veloping the South Carolina phosphate de¬ 
posits; and diverted funds from an overstaffed 
State University to agricultural training schools 
and a normal school for girls. The great issue 
of Tillman’s first administration, however, was 
his proposal for a convention to revise the 
State Constitution, reapportion the state’s vot¬ 
ing districts, and secure the disfranchisement 
of the Negro without imposing similar stand¬ 
ards of literacy on white voters. 

Tillman was returned to office in 1892 and 
obtained legislative consent for summoning a 
constitutional convention which would not be 
required to submit the results of its delibera¬ 
tions to the people. Though he was elected to 
the United States Senate in 1894, Tillman 
fought for his convention, succeeded in ex¬ 
cluding Negroes from voting for its members, 
and helped carry the clauses that nullified the 
Fifteenth Amendment. By the inclusion of a 
socalled “understanding clause” in its new 
Constitution, South Carolina had per'fected a 
device for keeping the Negroes away from 
the polls. By this means, white supremacy was 
finally reestablished in South Carolina—and in • 
other Southern states as well (although Missis¬ 
sippi had been the first to act in 1890)—and 
the white masses, under the leadership fre¬ 
quently of ambitious and unscrupulous men, 
took control of the Democratic party. The 
new Constitution, which still governs South 
Carolina, was installed January 1, 1896. 

The selection here reprinted is from the 
Journal of Proceedings of the South Carolina 
Constitutional Convention of 1895 (Columbia, 
S. C., i895 ). 
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Journal of the Proceedings of the South Carolina 
Constitutional Convention 


Senator Tillman: Mr President and Gentlemen 
of the Convention. ... It has been well said that 
this is a momentous issue, that this Convention 
of the people of the State to deal with the question 
of suffrage will mark an epoch in our history. I 
may further say that the question of suffrage and 
its wise regulation is the sole cause of our being 
here. The prosperity, happiness and progress of 
this people depend upon its wise solution. The 
very life of the State is involved in the wisdom or 
the unwisdom of our action. Why do I say this? 
When the Southern Cross went down in battle 
and the hopes of the Southern Confederacy were 
laid in the grave of the “Lost Cause,” when we 
had struggled for four years with a bravery and 
patriotism and self-sacrifice unparalleled in his¬ 
tory for the right of self-government, and for 
our rights under the Constitution as we conceived 
and understood them, what came to pass? Presi¬ 
dent Johnson appointed a Provisional Governor, 
and ordered a Constitutional Convention to be 
convened to prepare the way for the State of South 
Carolina to re-enter the Union. That Conven¬ 
tion assembled and adopted a Constitution. Under 
it legislation was enacted; the “Black Code,” of 
which we have heard so much, was part of that 
legislation. Whatever may be said as to that “Black 
Code,” it gave the Black Republicans, Thad. 
Stevens and his gang, excuse for their reconstruc¬ 
tion deviltry. It was the only pretense they wanted, 
because these hell hounds, actuated by hate for 
the Southern people, were determined upon de¬ 
grading us to the lowest level possible, and they^ 
had right at hand an instrument which the most 
fertile imagination, if it had been given a thousand 
years to concoct a scheme of revenge, could not 
have surpassed it. It was the presence among us 
of our ex-slaves set free by the results of the war. 

Actuated solely by the purpose to perpetuate 
the rule of the Republican party, and with the 
hellish purpose of venting their rage and hatred 
upon a conquered people, the^ passed the Recon¬ 
struction Acts, and came very near impeaching 
Johnson because he had been moving forward 
contrary to their will. And then they put m mo¬ 
tion the forces of the army, which were already 
here to depose the civil government which we 
had established, to overthrow the fabric which 
we were trying to re-erect, and to put in its place 
the rule of the negro over the Anglo-Saxon. 


Canby, the Major General in charge of this de¬ 
partment, issued his orders calling for the election 
of delegates to a Constitutional Convention. And 
in effect he said to the Southern white men: “At¬ 
tend to your material interests, the army will take 
care of your government; your help is not wanted, 
nor will your interference be tolerated”—and the 
radical ring-streaked and striped carpet-bagger 
Convention of 1868 assembled. The Constitution 
which they gave us was submitted to the vote of 
the people—to the negroes, in fact. All our then 
leaders, without exception, took the position that 
this action on the part of Congress and the United 
States army was outside of the Constitution and 
must fall. They advised our Southern white men 
to remain at home and pay no attention to it; 
that it would drop of its own illegality; and the 
consequence was no white man participated in 
the election to ratify the Constitution. It was 
pushed through at the polls, guarded all over the 
State by bayonets, and we were placed under the 
rule of our ex-slaves. A Legislature was elected 
under that Constitution, and an ex-army officer, 
Robert K. Scott, was elected Governor. The State 
House was filled with* the minions of Black Re¬ 
publicanism, officered and led by white thieves, 
who came here for the express purpose of getting 
rich at the expense of our impoverished and fallen 
people. ... 

Now, I have alluded to the fact of this villainy, 
anarchy, misrule and robbery, and I cannot, in 
any words I possess, paint it. There is no man on 
this floor living in the country who dared during 
that dark period to leave his fireside without dread 
that when he returned he would find some harm 
to his family; and he dared not go forth without 
being armed, fearful of robbery. The sky was lit 
almost every night by the glare of burning dwell¬ 
ings and' gin houses. Our Courts of justice were 
filled with bribe-takers, and the Judges themselves 
were not free from bribery. How did it come 
about, and who must bear the blame? We are 
told the negroes didn’t do it. “Oh, we didn’t do 
it,” they say. [Addressing the negro delegates]. 
You blindly followed and obeyed the orders of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau and the Union League and 
ignored the appeals of your former masters, who 
treated you with kindness and furnished you with 
your daily bread. I myself can testify that appeal 
after appeal was made by me, and by almost every 
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white man in this State, with the negroes with 
whom he came in contact on his plantation: “Stop! ' 
come back! help us free ourselves from this bur¬ 
den!” But every one of you, almost up to 1876, 
blindly followed wherever these white thieves 
ordered. Was it negro government? The negroes 
furnished the ballots, and that is what we are deal¬ 
ing with. The negroes put the little pieces of 
paper in the box that gave the commission to these 
white scoundrels who were their leaders and the 
men who debauched them; and this must be our 
justification, our vindication and our excuse to 
the world that we are met in Convention openly, 
boldly, without any pretense of secrecy, to an¬ 
nounce that it is our purpose, as far as we may, 
without coming in conflict with the United States 
Constitution, to put such safeguards around this 
ballot in future, to so restrict the suffrage and 
circumscribe it, that this infamy can never come 
about again. 

The negroes were the tools of designing white 
men, I acknowledge—participators and willing 
tools. The poor, ignorant cotton field hand, who 
never reaped any advantage, nor saw anything 
except a pistol, blindly followed like sheep wher¬ 
ever their black and white leaders told them to go, 
voted unanimously every time for the Republican 
ticket during that dark period, and these results 
were achieved solely and wholly by reason of the 
ballot being in the hands of such cattle. Is the 
danger gone? No. How did we recover our lib¬ 
erty? By fraud and violence. We tried to over¬ 
come the thirty thousand majority by honest 
methods, which was a mathematical impossibility. 
After we had borne these indignities for eight 
years life became worthless under such conditions. 
Under the leadership and inspiration of Mart 
Gary—because he planned and brought about the 
Straightout movement of *76—in spite of the low 
country fighting on this floor against those who 
opposed putting Chamberlain forward as a com¬ 
promise candidate—under his leadership and 
through his magnificent courage (for Edgefield 
alone gave us the excuse to claim the Governor¬ 
ship), we won the fight. We had a legal right by 
her majority, but then Grant’s bayonets were here 
to prop Chamberlain in the Governor’s chair. We 
were held in suspense from the meeting of the 
General Assembly in November until Hayes’s 
title had been settled by the Electoral Commis¬ 
sion in March. The whole State was like a powder 
magazine. The people had sworn to have their 
liberties or to die. 

How did we bring it about? Every white man 
sunk his personal feelings and ambitions. The 
white people of the State, illustrating our glorious 


motto, “Ready with their lives and fortunes,” 
came together as one. By fraud and violence, if 
you please, we threw it off. In 1878 we had to re¬ 
sort to more fraud and violence, and so again in 
1880. Then the Registration Law and eight-box 
system was evolved from the superior intelligence 
of the white man to check and control this surg¬ 
ing, muddy stream of ignorance and to tell it to 
back, and since then we have carried our elections 
without resort to any illegal methods, simply be¬ 
cause the whites were united. If we were to re¬ 
main united it would still be desirable that we 
should guard against the possibility of this flood, 
which is now dammed up, breaking loose; or, 
like the viper that is asleep, only to be warmed 
into life again and sting us whenever some more 
white rascals, native or foreign, come here and 
mobilize the ignorant blacks. Therefore, the only 
thing we can do as patriots and as statesmen is 
to take from them every ballot that we can under 
the laws of our national government. 

I read a moment ago from the report of the 
Committee that good government can only rest 
on intelligence and good morals. I will go further 
and say that good government and the very life 
of republics rest on virtue, patriotism and intelli¬ 
gence. The chief amongst the three is intelligence. 
It has been said, and it must be apparent to any 
one who thinks, that even if we restrict the suf¬ 
frage as we propose, that with 40,000 Conserva¬ 
tives and 40,000 Reformers, divided and striving 
for mastery, and 15,000 illiterate white men dis¬ 
franchised, that the negroes are still here in suf¬ 
ficient numbers to control us. Are we so besotted, 
so forgetful and oblivious of the record which I 
have just read to you? Have our memories grown 
so callous that we as a white race—kinsmen, 
.brothers, common inheritors of the glorious past 
and of the freedom transmitted to us by our fore¬ 
fathers—have we got to the point where we can¬ 
not unite as brothers, throwing aside the petty 
bickerings and animosities that have been engen¬ 
dered in the last five years, arid, without regard 
to personal ambition or partisan advantage to any¬ 
body, can we not provide so that we will not have 
to appeal to these people as arbiters of our fate? 
Can we not rise to the necessities of the occasion 
and put into this Constitution such an Article in 
reference to suffrage as will guarantee, as far as the 
law can guarantee, to future generations that they 
shall have the blessings of Anglo-Saxon civiliza¬ 
tion and liberty in this State? flow pitiable, how 
puerile, how ineffably, unutterably contemptible 
appear the personal ambitions and petty spites of 
men alongside of this grand and glorious pur¬ 
pose! 
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Reports of Standing Committees 

Mr. B. R. Tillman, for the Committee on Suf¬ 
frage, submitted the following report, which was 
read the first time and ordered for consideration 
to-morrow: 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE 

To the President and Members of the Convention: 

The Committee on Right of Suffrage respect¬ 
fully report the accompanying document, con¬ 
sisting of fifteen Sections, and recommend its 
adoption as Article — of the Constitution. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

B 4 R. Tillman, Chairman. 

Article —: Right of Suffrage 

Section i. All elections by the people shall be 
by ballot. 

Section 2. Every qualified elector shall be eli¬ 
gible to any office to be voted for, unless disquali¬ 
fied by age. But no person shall hold two offices 
of honor or profit at the same time except officers 
in the militia and Notaries Public. 

Section 3. Every male citizen of the United 
States, twenty-one years of age and upwards, not 
laboring under the disabilities named in this Con¬ 
stitution, and possessing the qualifications required 
by it, shall be a legal elector. 

Section 4. The qualifications for suffrage shall 
be as follows: 

(a.) Residence in the State for two years, in the 
County one year, in the election district in which 
the elector offers to vote four months, and the pay¬ 
ment of a poll tax six months before any election: 
Provided, however, That Ministers of the Gospel 
in charge of an organized church shall be entitled 
to vote after six months’ residence in the State, if 
otherwise qualified. 

( b .) Registration, which shall provide for the 
enrollmont of every elector once in ten years. 

( c .) The person applying for registration must 
be able to read and write any Section of the Con¬ 
stitution, or must show that he owns and pays 
taxes on $300 worth of property in this State: 
Provided, That at the first registration under this 
Constitution, and up to January 1st, 1898, all male 
persons of voting age who can read a clause in 
this Constitution, or understand or explain it when 
read to them by the registration officer, shall be 
entitled to register and become electors. A sepa¬ 
rate record of all illiterate persons thus registered, 
sworn to by the registration officer shall be filed, 
one copy with the Clerk of Court, and one in the 
office of the Secretary of State, on or before Jan¬ 
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uary 1st, 1898, and such persons shall remain dur¬ 
ing life qualified electors, unless disqualified by 
the provisions of Section 6 of this Article. The 
certificate of the Clerk of Court or Secretary of 
State shall be sufficient evidence to establish the 
right of said class of citizens to registration and the 
franchise. 

(d). Any person who shall apply for registra¬ 
tion after January 1st, 1898, if otherwise qualified, 
may be registered: Provided, That he can both 
read and write any Section of this Constitution, 
or can show that he owns and has paid taxes dur¬ 
ing the previous year on property in this State 
assessed at $300 or more. . . . 

Section 6. The following persons are disquali¬ 
fied from being registered or voting: 

First, persons convicted of burglary, theft, arson, 
obtaining goods or money under false pretenses, 
perjury, forgery, robbery, bribery, adultery, em¬ 
bezzlement, bigamy, or crimes against the election 
laws: Provided, That the pardon of the Governor 
shall remove such disqualifications. 

Second, persons who are idiots, insane, paupers 
supported at the public expense, and persons con¬ 
fined in any public prison. 

Section 7. For the purpose of voting no person 
shall be deemed to have gained or lost a residence 
by reason of his presence or absence while em¬ 
ployed in the service of the United States, nor 
while engaged in the navigation of the waters of 
this State or of the United States or of the high 
seas. 

Section 8. The General Assembly shall provide 
by law for the registration of all qualified electors 
and shall prescribe the manner of holding elections 
and of ascertaining the results of the same: Pro¬ 
vided, That each of the two political parties cast¬ 
ing the highest number of votes at the preceding 
election shall have had representation on the 
Board of Managers at each precinct and on the 
Board of County Canvassers in each County: Pro¬ 
vided, At the first registration under this Consti¬ 
tution and until the first of January, 1898, the 
registration shall be conducted by a Bbard of 
three to be appointed by the Governor, or by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Section 9. The several Counties in the State 
shall be divided into election districts, with one 
precinct in each of the same, at which alone the 
voter registered for that precinct can cast his bal¬ 
lot: Provided, That a voter may be transferred 
from one election district to another. 

Section 10. The General Assembly shall pro¬ 
vide by law for the holding of party primary elec¬ 
tions ancl punishing fraud at the same. . . . 
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UNREST AND EXPANSION 

HENRY CABOT LODGE 



Henry Cabot Lodge (1850-1924) is one of 
the numerous instances which might be cited 
against the contention that, in America, the 
“better element”—men of superior education 
and social status—remains aloof from politics. 

A member of the merchant aristocracy of 
Massachusetts, Lodge turned from the law to 
scholarship and journalism. In 1883, Lodge had 
his first success in Massachusetts politics when 
he fought Ben Butler’s effort to be elected 
Governor. As a young reformer, Lodge found 
it hard to support Blaine the next year, but 
party regularity finally triumphed and he re¬ 
mained silent. The Massachusetts Republicans 
displayed their appreciation by helping send 
him to the House in 1886. There, Lodge cham¬ 
pioned civil service reform and Negro rights, 
urging that federal troops be stationed at the 
polls to protect the Negro franchise at federal 
elections. The measure in which Lodge main¬ 
tained most continuous interest in this period, 
however, was his bill for imposing a literacy 
test on those who wished to enter the United 
States as immigrants. 

For immigration was once again becoming 
a matter of serious interest to many Americans. 
The nativist movement of the middle thirties 
and the fifties had been concerned with the 
danger to American institutions in the migra¬ 
tion from Roman Catholic Ireland. In the nine¬ 
ties, opposition to immigration rested on rather 
different grounds: the organized workers were 
worrying about the competition of imported 
cheap European labor; while sociologists were 
calling attention to the dilution and, indeed, 
extermination of the country’s original racial 
stock.” 

Until 1880, immigrants had come from 
northern and western Europe, from nations 
which resembled the United States in religion 
and the practice of constitutional government. 
The decade of the eighties saw the first great 


wave of immigration from southern and east¬ 
ern Europe. Italians, Slavs, and Russian Jews 
replaced English, German, and Scandinavian 
immigrants. The newcomers had lower stand¬ 
ards of living than native workers; their re¬ 
ligious and political backgrounds differed 
markedly froni those which had contributed 
to form the existing American pattern. Though 
most of the new immigrants were peasants 
from southern Italy and . the Slavic lands of 
Austria-Hungary, they gathered in the slums 
of seaboard cities and industrial towns. Here 
they were exploited by employers and con¬ 
tractors (frequently their own countrymen) 
and were used to break strikes and to maintain 
corrupt local political machines in power. 

Lodge had been aware of these conditions 
since 1890, when he wrote an article on the 
new immigration in the North American Re¬ 
view. His interest lay in maintaining the “ra¬ 
cial” purity of America rather than in safe¬ 
guarding the gains of American labor or pro¬ 
tecting the immigrant against the exactions of 
steamship company agents and labor con¬ 
tractors. These last were operating in defiance 
of the law of 1882, which had sought to put an 
end to the importation of contract labor. 

It was in a House discussion of proposals to 
improve enforcement of the act of 1882 that 
Lodge brought forth his measure to require 
that immigrants demonstrate their ability to 
read and write some language. When Lodge 
was chosen Senator from Massachusetts, in 
1893, he introduced his bill in the upper 
house. And on March id, 1896, he made a long 
speech in the Senate which exalted the Anglo- 
Saxon “race” and its mission and called upon 
Congress to preserve the country against the 
new version of the barbarian invasion. 

The selection here reprinted is taken from 
the Congressional Record of that date (54^ 
Congress, 1st Session). 
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Immigration Restriction 

BY HENRY CABOT LODGE 


Mr. Lodge. Mr. President, this bill is intended 
to amend the existing law so as to restrict still fur¬ 
ther immigration to the United States. Paupers, 
diseased persons, convicts, and contract laborers 
are now excluded. By this bill it is proposed to 
make a new class of excluded immigrants and add 
to those which have just been named the totally 
ignorant. The bill is of the simplest kind. The®first 
section excludes from the country all immigrants 
who can not read and write either their own or 
some other language. The second section merely 
provides a simple test for determining whether the 
immigrant can read or write, and is added to the 
bill so as to define the duties of the immigrant in¬ 
spectors, and to assure to all immigrants alike per : 
feet justice and a fair test of their knowledge. 

Two questions arise in connection with this bill. 
The first is as to the merits of this particular form 
of restriction; the second as to the general policy 
of restricting immigration at all. I desire to dis¬ 
cuss briefly these two questions in the order in 
which I have stated them. The smaller question as 
to the merits of this particular bill comes first. The 
existing laws of the United States now-exclude, as 
I have said, certain classes of immigrants who, it 
is universally agreed, would be most undesirable 
additions to our population. These exclusions have 
been enforced and the results have been beneficial, 
but the excluded classes are extremely limited and 
do not by any means cover all or even any con¬ 
siderable part of the immigrants whose presence 
here is undesirable or injurious, nor do they have 
any adequate effect in properly reducing the great 
body of immigration to this country. There can be 
no doubt that there is a very earnest desire on the 
part of the 'American people to restrict further 
and much more extensively than has yet been done 
foreign immigration to the United States. The 
question before the committee was how this could 
best be done; that is, by what method the largest 
number of undesirable immigrants and the small¬ 
est possible number of desirable immigrants could 
be shut out. Three methods of obtaining this fur¬ 
ther restriction have been widely discussed of late 
years and in various forms have been brought to 
the attention of Congress. The first was the im¬ 
position of a capitation tax on all immigrants. 
There can be no doubt as to the effectiveness of 
this method if the tax is made sufficiently heavy. 
But although exclusion by a tax would be thor¬ 
ough, it would be undiscriminating, and your 


committee did not feel that the time had yet come 
for its application. The second scheme was to re¬ 
strict immigration by requiring consular certifica¬ 
tion of immigrants. This plan has been much ad¬ 
vocated, and if it were possible to carry it out 
thoroughly and to add very largely to the number 
of our consuls in order to do so, it would no doubt 
be effective and beneficial. But the committee was 
satisfied that consular certification was, under ex¬ 
isting circumstances, impractical; that the neces¬ 
sary machinery could not be provided; that it 
would lead to many serious questions with foreign 
governments, and that it could not be properly and 
justly enforced. . . . 

The third method was to exclude all immigrants 
who could neither read nor write, and this is the 
plan which was adopted by the committee and 
which is embodied in this bill. In their report the 
committee have shown by statistics, which have, 
been collected and tabulated with great care, the 
emigrants who would be affected by this illiteracy 
test. It is not necessary for me here to do more 
than summarize the results of the committee’s in¬ 
vestigation, which have been set forth fully in 
their report. It is found, in the first place, that the 
illiteracy test will bear most heavily upon the 
Italians, Russians, Poles, Hungarians, Greeks, and 
Asiatics, and very lightly, or not at all, upon 
English-speaking emigrants or Germans, Scan¬ 
dinavians, and French. In other words, the races 
most affected by the illiteracy test are those whose 
emigration to this country has begun within the 
last twenty years and swelled rapidly to enormous 
proportions, races with which the English-speak¬ 
ing people have never hitherto assimilated, and 
who are most alien to the great body of the people 
of the United States. On the other hand, immi¬ 
grants from the United Kingdom and of those 
races which are most closely related to the 
English-speaking people, and who with the 
English-speaking people themselves founded the 
American colonies and built up the United States, 
are affected but little by the proposed test. These 
races would not be prevented by this law from 
coming to this country in practically undimin¬ 
ished numbers. These kindred races also are those 
who alone go to the Western and Southern States, 
where immigrants are desired, and take up our 
unoccupied lands. The races which would suffer 
most seriously by exclusion under the proposed 
bill furnish the immigrants who do not go to the 
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West or South, where immigration is needed, but u 
who remain on the Atlantic Seaboard, w ere 1 
migration is not needed and where their presence / 
is most injurious and undesirable. _ - 

The statistics prepared by the committee sho 
further that the immigrants excluded by the llliter- 
acy test are those who remain for the most p 
in congested masses in our great cities. They 
furnishi as other tables show, a large proportion 
S*. population of the slums. The commtjtee s 
report proves that illiteracy runs parallel with the 
slum population, with criminals, paupers, and 
juvenile delinquents of foreign birth or parentage, 
whose percentage is out of all proportion to their . 
share of the total population when compared with 
the percentage of the same classes among the na¬ 
tive born. It also appears from investigations 
which have been made that the immigrants who 
would be shut out by the illiteracy test are those 
who bring least money to the country and come 
most quickly upon private or public charity for 

SU TThese facts prove to demonstration that the ex¬ 
clusion of immigrants unable to read or write, as 
' proposed by this bill, will operate against the most 
undesirable and harmful part of our present immi¬ 
gration and shut out elements which no thought¬ 
ful or patriotic man can wish to see multiplied 
among the people of the United States. The report 
of the committee also proves that this bill meets 
the great requirement of all legislation of this char¬ 
acter in excluding the greatest proportion pos¬ 
sible of thoroughly undesirable and danger 
immigrants and the smallest proportion of immi¬ 
grants who are unobjectionable. _ , 

I have said enough to show what the effects of 
this bill would be, and that if enacted into law it 
would be fair in its operation and highly beneficial 
in its results. It now remains for me to discuss the 
second and larger question, as to the advisability 
of restricting immigration at all. This is a subject 
of the greatest magnitude and the most far- 
reaching importance. It has two sides, the eco¬ 
nomic and the social. As to the former, but few 
words are necessary. There is no one thing which 
does so much to bring about a reduction of wages 
and to injure the American wage earner as the 
unlimited introduction of cheap foreign labor 
through unrestricted immigration. Statistics show 
that the change in the race character of our im¬ 
migration has been accompanied by a correspond¬ 
ing decline in its quality. The number of skilled 
mechanics and of persons trained to some occu¬ 
pation or pursuit has fallen off, while the number 
of those without occupation or training, that is, 
who are totally unskilled, has risen in our recent 


immigration to enormous proportions. This low, 
unskilled labor is the most deadly enemy of the 
American wage earner, and does more than any¬ 
thing else toward lowering his wages and forcing 
down his standard of living. An attempt was made, 
with the general assent of both political parties, 
to meet this crying evil some years ago by the 
passage of what are known as the contract-labor 
laws. That legislation was excellent in intention, 
but has proved of but little value in practice. It 
has checked to a certain-extent the introduction 
of cheap, low-class labor in large masses into the 
United States. It has made it a little more difficult 
for such labor to come here, but the labor of this 
class continues to come, even if not in the same 
way, and the total amount of it has not been ma¬ 
terially reduced. Even if the contract-labor laws 
were enforced intelligently and thoroughly, there 
is no reason to suppose that they would have any 
adequate effect in checking the evil which they 
were designed to stop. It is perfecdy clear after 
the experience of several years that the only relief 
which can come to the American wage earner 
from the competition of low-class immigrant labor 
must be by general laws restricting the total 
amount of immigration and framed in such a way 
as to affect most strongly those elements of the 
immigration which furnish the low, unskilled, and 
ignorant foreign labor. ... ^ 

I now come to the aspect of this question which 
is graver and more serious than any other. The 
injury of unrestricted immigration to American 
wages and American standards of living is suffi¬ 
ciently plain and is bad enough, but the danger 
which this immigration threatens to the quality 
of our citizenship is far worse. That which it con¬ 
cerns us to know and that which is more vital to 
us as a people than all possible questions of tariff 
or currency is whether the quality of our citizen¬ 
ship is endangered by the present course and char¬ 
acter of immigration to the United States. To 
determine this question intelligently we must look 
into the history of our race. ... 
r For practical purposes in considering a question 

1 of race and in dealing with the civilized peoples 
s of western Europe and of America there is no 

2 such thing as a race of original purity according 
c to the divisions of ethnical science. In considering 
v the practical problems of the present time we can 
. deal only with artificial races—that is, races like 

the English-speaking people, the French, or the 
d Germans—who have been developed as races by 
L - the operation during a long period of time of 
T climatic influences, wars, migrations, conquests, 
s and industrial development. To the philologist and 
it the ethnologist it is of great importance to de- 
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termine the ethnical divisions of mankind in the 
earliest historic times. To the scientific modern 
historian, to the student of social phenomena, and 
to the statesman alike the early ethnic divisions are 
of little consequence, but the sharply marked race 
divisions which have been gradually developed by 
the conditions and events of the last thousand 
years are absolutely vital. It is by these conditions 
and events that the races or nations which to-day 
govern the world have been produced, and it is 
their characteristics which it is important for us 
to understand. 

How, then, has the English-speaking race, which 
to-day controls so large a part of the earth’s sur¬ 
face, been formed? Great Britain and Ireland at 
the time of the Roman conquest were populated 
by Celtic tribes. After the downfall of the Roman 
Empire these tribes remained in possession of the 
islands with probably but a very slight infusion of 
Latin blood. Then came what is commonly 
known as the Saxon invasion. Certain North Ger¬ 
man tribes, own brothers to those other tribes 
which swept southward and westward over the 
whole Roman Empire, crossed the English Chan¬ 
nel and landed in the corner of England known as 
the Isle of Thanet. They were hard fighters, 
pagans, and adventurers. They swept over the 
whole of England and the Lowlands of Scotland. 
A few British words like basket?, relating to do¬ 
mestic employments, indicate that only women of 
the conquered race, and not many of those, were 
spared. The extermination was fierce and thor- 
oughlThe native Celts were driven back into the 
Highlands of Scotland and to the edge of the sea 
in Cornwall and Wales, while all the rest of the 
land became Saxon. 

The conquerors established themselves in their 
new country, were converted to Christianity, and 
began to advance in civilization. Then came a 
fresh wave from the Germanic tribes. This time 
it was the Danes. They were of the same blood as 
the Saxons, and the two kindred races fought 
hard for the possession of England until the last 
comers prevailed and their chiefs reached the 
throne. Then in 1066 there was another invasion, 
this time from the shores of France. But the new 
invaders and conquerors were not Frenchmen. As 
Carlyle says, they were only Saxons who spoke 
French. A hundred years before these Normans, 
or Northmen, northernmost of all the Germanic 
tribes, had descended from their land of snow and 
ice upon Europe. They were the most remarkable 
of all the people who poured out of the Germanic 
forests. They came upon Europe'in their long, 
low ships, a set of fighting pirates and buccaneers, 
and yet these same pirates brought with them out 
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of^the darkness and cold of the north a remarkable 
literature and a strange and poetic mythology. 
Wherever they went they conquered, and 
wherever they stopped they set up for themselves 
dukedoms, principalities, and kingdoms. To them 
we owe the marvels of Gothic architecture, for it 
was they-who were the great builders and archi¬ 
tects of mediaeval Europe. They were great mili¬ 
tary engineers as well and revived the art of forti¬ 
fied defense, which had been lost to the world. 
They were great statesmen and great generals, 
and they had only been in Normandy about a 
hundred years when they crossed the English 
Channel, conquered the country, and gave to Eng¬ 
land for many generations to come her kings and 
nobles. But the Normans in their turn were ab¬ 
sorbed or blended with the great mass of the 
Danes and the still earlier Saxons. *% . . 

When the Reformation came this work was 
pretty nearly done, and after that great move¬ 
ment had struck off the shackles from the human 
mind the English-speaking people were ready to 
come forward and begin to play their part in a 
world where the despotism of the church had been 
broken, and where political despotism was about 
to enter on its great struggle against the forces of 
freedom. . . . 

This period, when the work of centuries which 
had resulted in the making of the English people 
was complete, and when they were entering upon 
their career of world conquest, is of peculiar in¬ 
terest to us. Then it was that from the England 
of Shakespeare and Bacon and Raleigh, and later 
from the England of Pym and Hampden and 
Cromwell and Milton, Englishmen fared forth 
across the great ocean to the North American 
Continent. The first Englishmen to come here 
settled on the James River, and there laid the 
foundation of the great State of Virginia. The 
next landed much farther to the north. . . . 

Such, then, briefly, were the people composing 
the colonies when we faced England in the war 
for independence. It will be observed that with 
the exception of the Huguenot French, who 
formed but a small percentage of the total popula¬ 
tion, the people of the thirteen colonies were all 
of the same original race stocks. The Dutch, the 
Swedes, and the Germans simply blended again 
with the English-speaking people, who like them 
were descended from the Germanic tribes whom 
Caesar fought and Tacitus described. 

During the present century, down to 1875, there 
have been three large migrations to this country 
in addition to the always steady stream from 
Great Britain; one came from Ireland about the 
middle of the century, and somewhat later one 
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from Germany and one from Scandinavia, in 
which is included Sweden, Denmark, and Nor¬ 
way. The Irish, although of a different race stock 
originally, have been closely associated with the 
English-speaking people for nearly a thousand 
years. They speak the same language, and during 
that long period the two races have lived side by 
side, and to some extent intermarried. The Ger¬ 
mans and Scandinavians are again people of the 
same race stock as the English who founded and 
built up the colonies. During this century, down 
to 1875, then, as in the two which preceded it, 
there had been scarcely any immigration to this 
country, except from kindred or allied races, and 
no other, which was sufficiently numerous to have 
produced any effect on the national character¬ 
istics, or to be taken into account here. Since 
1875, however, there has been a great change. 
While the people who for two hundred and fifty 
years have been migrating to America have con¬ 
tinued to furnish large numbers of immigrants to 
the United States, other races of totally different 
race origin, with whom the English-speaking peo¬ 
ple have never hitherto been assimilated or 
brought in contact, have suddenly begun to immi¬ 
grate to the United States in large numbers. Rus¬ 
sians, Hungarians, Poles, Bohemians, Italians, 
Greeks, and even Asiatics, whose immigration to 
America was almost unknown twenty years ago, 
have during the last twenty years poured in in 
steadily increasing numbers, until now they nearly 
equal the immigration of those races kindred m 
blood or speech, or both, by whom the United 
States has hitherto been built up and the American 
people formed. 

This momentous fact is the one which confronts 
us to-day, and if continued, it carries with it future 
consequences far deeper than any other event of 
our times. It involves, in a word, nothing less than 
the possibility of a great and perilous change in 
the very fabric of our race. The English-speaking 
race, as 1 have shown, has been made slowly dur¬ 
ing the centuries. Nothing has happened tiros far 
to radically change it here. In the United States, 
after allowing for the variations produced by new 
climatic influences and changed conditions of life 
and of political institutions, it is still in the great 
essentials fundamentally the same race. The addi¬ 
tions in this country until the present time have 
been from kindred people or from those with 
whom we have been long allied and who speak the 
same language. By those who look at this ques¬ 
tion superficially we hear it often said that the 
English-speaking people, especially in America, 
are a mixture of races. Analysis shows that the 
actual mixture of blood in the English-speaking 


race is very small, and that while the English- 
speaking people are derived through different 
channels, no doubt, there is among them none the 
less an overwhelming preponderance of the same 
race stock, that of the great Germanic tribes who 
reached from Norway to the Alps. They have 
been welded together by more than a thousand 
years of wars, conquests, migrations,. and strug¬ 
gles, both at home and abroad, and in so doing 
they have attained a fixity and definiteness of na¬ 
tional character unknown to any other peo¬ 
ple. ... . 

It being admitted, therefore, that a historic race 
of fixed type has been developed, it remains to 
consider what this means, what a race is, and what 
a change would portend. That which identifies a 
race and sets it apart from others is not to be 
found merely or ultimately in its physical appear¬ 
ance, its institutions, its laws, its literature, or even 
its language. These are in the last analysis only- 
the expression or the evidence of race. The 
achievements of the intellect pass easily from land 
to land and from people to people. The telephone, 
invented but yesterday, is used to-day in China, 
in Australia, or in South Africa as freely as in the 
United States. The book which the press to-day- 
gives to the world in English is scattered to¬ 
morrow throughout the earth in every tongue, 
and the thoughts of the writer become the prop¬ 
erty of mankind. You can take a Hindoo and give 
him the highest education the world can afford. 
He has a keen intelligence. He will absorb the 
learning of Oxford, he will acquire the manners 
and habits of England, he will sit in the British 
Parliament, but you can not make him an English¬ 
man. Yet he, like his conqueror, is of the great 
.Indo-European family. But it has taken six thou¬ 
sand years and more to create the differences 
which exist between them. You can not efface 
those differences thus made, by education in a 
single life, because they do not rest upon the in¬ 
tellect. What, then, is this matter of race whifch 
separates the Englishman from the Hindoo and 
the American from the Indian? It is something 
deeper and more fundamental than anything 
which concerns the intellect. We all know it in¬ 
stinctively, alrhough it is so impalpable that we 
can scarcely define it, and yet is so deeply marked 
that even the physiological differences between 
the Negro, the Mongol, and the Caucasian are not 
more persisrent or more obvious. When we speam 
of a race, then, we do not mean its expressions m 
art or in language, or its achievements in knowl¬ 
edge. Wc mean the moral and intellectual char¬ 
acters, which in their association make the soul o 
a race, and which represent the product of all its 
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past, the inheritance of all its ancestors, and the 
motives of all its conduct. The men of each race 
possess an indestructible stock of ideas, traditions, 
sentiments, modes of thought, an unconscious 
inheritance from their ancestors, upon which ar¬ 
gument has no effect. What makes a race are their 
mental and, above all, their moral characteristics, 
the slow growth and accumulation of centuries of 
toil and conflict. These are the qualities which de¬ 
termine their social efficiency as a people, which 
make one race rise and another fall, which we 
draw out 'of a dim past through many generations 
of ancestors, about which we can not argue, but 
in which we blindly believe, and which guide us 
in our short-lived generation as they have guided 
the race itself across the centuries. . . . 

Such achievements as M. Le Bon credits us with 
are due to the qualities of the American people, 
whom he, as a man of science looking below the 
surface, rightly describes as homogeneous. Those 
qualities are moral far more than intellectual, and 
it is on the moral qualities of the English-speaking 
race that our history, our victories, and all our 
future rest. There is only one way in which you 
can lower those qualities or weaken those charac¬ 
teristics, and that is by breeding them out. If a 
lower rate mixes with a higher in sufficient num¬ 
bers, history teaches us that the lower race will 
prevail. The lower race will absorb the higher, 
not the higher the lower, when the two strains 
approach equality in numbers. In other words, 
there is a limit to the capacity of any race for as¬ 
similating and elevating an inferior race, and when 
you begin to pour in in unlimited numbers people 
of alien or lower races of less social efficiency and 
less moral force, you are running the most fright¬ 
ful risk that any people can run. The lowering of 
a great race means not only its own decline but 
that of human civilization. M. Le Bon sees no 

JUSTICE 

The Ratlroad Brotherhoods, which had been 
denounced as “public enemies” during the 
seventies, had subsided into respectability by 
1893. Contented with unionizing only the four 
operating crafts, the Brotherhoods made no 
effort to reach other groups of railroad work¬ 
ers; indeed, one of their leaders asserted that 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
was not a labor organization. Maintenance-of- 
way and shop employees had attempted to or¬ 
ganize, however, and in the eighties, when the 


danger to us in immigration, and his reason for 
this view is one of the most interesting things he 
says. He declares that the people rtf the United 
States will never be injured by immigration, be¬ 
cause the moment they see the peril the great race 
instinct will assert itself and shut the immigration 
out. The reports of the Treasury for the last fif¬ 
teen years show that the peril is at hand. I trust 
that the prediction of science is true and that the 
unerring instinct of the race will shut the danger 
out, as it closed the door upon the coming of the 
Chinese. . ^ . 

. Mr. President, more precious even than forms 
of government are the mental and moral qualities 
which make what we call our race. While those 
stand unimpaired all is safe. When those decline 
all is imperiled. They are exposed to but a single 
danger, and that is by changing the quality of our 
race and citizenship through the wholesale in¬ 
fusion of races whose traditions and inheritances, 
whose thoughts and whose beliefs are wholly alien 
to ours and with whom we have never assimilated 
or even been associated in the past. The danger 
has begun. It is small as yet, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, but it is large enough to warn us to act while 
there is yet time and while it can be done easily 
and efficiently. There lies the peril at the portals 
of our # land; there is pressing in the tide of unre¬ 
stricted immigration. The time has certainly come, 
if not to stop, at least to check, to sift, and to re¬ 
strict those immigrants. In careless strength, with 
generous hand, we have kept our gates wide open 
to all the world. If we do not close them, * we 
should at lea^t place sentinels beside them to chal¬ 
lenge those who would pass through. The gates 
which admit men to the United States and to 
citizenship in the great Republic should no longer 
be left unguarded. 

BREWER 

Knights of Labor was flourishing, they had 
made brief gains; but all of these were lost 
when the Southwest strike failed in 1886. Five 
years later, Eugene V. Debs (1855-1926) left 
his post as secretary of the Brotherhood of Lo¬ 
comotive Firemen and helped organize the 
American Railway Union, which included 
workers in all branches of railroading outside 
the Brotherhoods. The new union was meet¬ 
ing with some success when its participation 
in the Pullman strike of 1894 destroyed it. 
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At Pullman, in Illinois, the inventor of the 
modern sleeping car had erected a “model” 
town in which almost all the social services 
were furnished—and owned—by the Pullman 
Company. In 1894, the effects of the previous 
year’s depression reduced the earnings of the 
Pullman Company and a wage cut was ordered. 
When the Pullman workers refused to 'accept 
the cut, they were evicted from the company s 
houses, and went on strike. They appealed to 
the American Railway Union for help. 

Against Debs’s counsel, the railwaymen de¬ 
cided to refuse to handle Pullman cars. Since 
the railroads would not allow the Pullmans to 
be uncoupled, train service halted. Before 
President Cleveland had sent troops into Illi¬ 
nois to keep the mails moving, however, the 
federal courts had acted to free transport by 
issuing an injunction against the strikers. 

It was for violation of this writ that Debs 
was declared guilty of contempt of court and 
it is his petition against that sentence which is 
denied in this decision of the Supreme Court. 
The use of injunctions in railway labor dis¬ 
putes was no novelty, for financial difficulties 
had thrown a sufficient number of railroads 
intp federal court receiverships to make strikes 
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against them a matter of equity jurisdiction. 

The decision in the Debs case set the issuance 
of injunctions on broader ground, however. 

The court did not even rely on conspiracy 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, as it was 
to do in other decisions limiting labor’s weap- ^ 
ons. The court based its judgment on the sov¬ 
ereignty of the United States within its sphere 
of government. Since interstate commerce is 
to be regulated by the Federal government, the 
United States may remove all obstacles to the 
passage of commerce and the ftiails. To carry 
out that purpose, the government may use in¬ 
junctions even though the writ is a civil process 
and the acts complained of are criminal. The 
injunction was properly issued, in this instance, 
said the Supreme Court; hence the Circuit 
Court might punish for contempt without re¬ 
view of its findings or resort to habeas corpus. 

It was this intervention of the Supreme Court 
on the side of property rights—plus its de¬ 
cisions in the Income Tax Law and the Sugar 
Trust cases in the same year—that made it so 
unpopular and led to its condemnation by the 
Democratic party in 1896. 

The selection here reprinted is from 158 
U.S. 564 (1895). The opinion was written by 
Justice Brewer. 


Opinion of the Court In Re Debs 

BY JUSTICE BREWER 


. . . That the bill filed in this case alleged 
special facts calling for the exercise of all the 
powers of the court is not open to question. The 
picture drawn in it of the vast interests involved, 
not merely of the city of Chicago and the State of 
Illinois, but of all the States, and the general con- 
fusion into which the interstate commerce of the 
country was thrown; the forcible interference 
with that commerce; the attempted exercise by 
individuals of powers belonging only to govern- 
ment, and the threatened continuance of such in¬ 
vasions of public right, presented a condition of 
affairs which called for the fullest exercise of all 
the powers of the courts. If ever there was a special 
exigency, one which demanded that the court 
should do all that courts can do, it was disclosed 
by this bill, and we need not turn to the public 


history of the day, which only reaffirms with 
clearest emphasis all its allegations. 

The difference between a public nuisance and 
a private nuisance is that the one affects the peo¬ 
ple at large and the other simply the individual. 
The quality of the wrong is the same, and the 
jurisdiction of the courts over them rests upon 
the same principles and goes to the same extent. 
Of course, circumstances may exist in one case, 
which do not in another, to induce rhe court to 
interfere or to refuse to interfere by injunction, 
but the jurisdiction, the power to interfere, exists 
in all cases of nuisance. True, many more suits 
are brought by individuals than by the public to 
enjoin nuisances, but there are two reasons for 
this. First, the instances are more numerous or 
private than of public nuisances; and, second. 
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often that which is in fact a public nuisance is re¬ 
strained at the suit of a private individual, whose 
right to relief arises because of a special injury 
resulting therefrom. ... 

The law is full of instances in which the same 
act may give rise to a civil action and a criminal 
prosecution. An assault with intent to kill may be 
punished criminally, under an indictment there¬ 
for, or will support a qivil action for damages, and 
the same is true of all other offences which cause 
injury to person or property. In such cases the 
jurisdiction of the civil court is invoked, not to 
enforce the criminal law and punish the wrong¬ 
doer, but to compensate the injured party for the 
damages which he or his property has suffered, 
and it is no defence to the civil action that the 
same act by the defendant exposes him also to in¬ 
dictment and punishment in a court of criminal 
jurisdiction. So here, the acts of the defendants 
may or may not have been violations of the crimi¬ 
nal law. If they were, that matter is for inquiry in 
other proceedings. The complaint made against 
them in this is of disobedience to an order of a 
civil court, made for the protection of property 
and the security of rights. If any criminal prosecu¬ 
tion be brought against them for the criminal 
offences alleged in the bill of complaint, of de¬ 
railing and wrecking engines and trains, assaulting 
and disabling employes of the railroad companies, 
it will be no defence to such prosecution that they 
disobeyed the orders of injunction served upon 
them and have been punished for such disobedi¬ 
ence. 

Nor is there in this any invasion of the consti¬ 
tutional right of trial by jury. We fully agree with 
counsel that “it matters not what form the attempt 
to deny constitutional right may take. It is vain 
and ineffectual, and must be so declared by the 
courts,” and we reaffirm the declaration made for 
the court by Mr. Justice Bradley in Boyd v. 
United States , 1x6 U. S. 616, 635, that “it is the 
duty of courts to be watchful for the constitu¬ 
tional rights of the citizen, and against any stealthy 
encroachments thereon. Their motto should be 
obsta prmcipiis .” But the power of a court to make 
an order carries with it the equal power to punish 
for a disobedience of that order, and the inquiry 
as to the question of disobedience has been, from 
time immemorial, the special function of the court. 
And this is no technical rule. In order that a court 
may compel obedience to its orders it must have 
the right to inquire whether there has been any 
disobedience thereof. To submit the question of 
disobedience to another tribunal, be it a jury or 
another court, would operate to deprive the pro¬ 
ceeding of half its efficiency. . . . 


In brief, a court, enforcing obedience to its 
orders by proceedings for contempt, is not execut¬ 
ing the criminal laws of the land, but only secur¬ 
ing to suitors the rights which it has adjudged 
them entitled to. 

Further, it is said by counsel in their brief: 

“No case can be cited where such a bill in be¬ 
half of the sovereign has been entertained against 
riot and mob violence, though occurring on the 
highway. It is not such fitful and temporary ob¬ 
struction that constitutes a nuisance. The strong 
hand of executive power is required to deal with 
such lawless demonstrations. 

“The courts should stand aloof from them and 
not invade executive prerogative, nor even at the 
behest or request of the executive travel out of the 
beaten path of well-settled judicial authority. A 
mob cannot be suppressed by injunction; nor can 
its leaders be tried, convicted, and sentenced in 
equity. 

“It is too great a strain upon the judicial branch 
of,the government to impose this essentially execu¬ 
tive and military power upon courts of chancery.” 

We do not perceive that this argument ques¬ 
tions the jurisdiction of the court, but only the 
expediency of the action of the government in ap¬ 
plying for its process. It surely cannot be seriously 
contended that the court has jurisdiction to enjoin 
the obstruction of a highway by one person, but 
that its jurisdiction ceases when the obstruction 
is by a hundred persons. It may be true, as sug¬ 
gested, that in the excitement of passion a rqob 
will pay little heed to processes issued from the 
courts, and it may be, as said by counsel in argu¬ 
ment, that it would savor somewhat of the puerile 
and ridiculous* to have read a writ of injunction 
to Lee’s army during the late civil war. It is doubt¬ 
less true that inter arma leges silent , and in the 
throes of rebellion or revolution the processes of 
civil courts are of little avail, for the power of 
the courts rests on the general support of the peo¬ 
ple and their recognition of the fact-that peaceful 
remedies are the true resort for the correction of 
wrongs. But does not counsel’s argument imply 
too much? Is it to be assumed that these defend¬ 
ants were conducting a rebellion or inaugurating 
a revolution, and that they and their associates 
* were thus placing themselves beyond the reach of 
the civil process of the courts? We find in the 
opinion of the Circuit Court a quotation from the 
testimony given by one of the defendents before 
the United States Strike Commission, which is 
sufficient answer to this suggestion: 
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“As soon as the employes found that we were 
arrested, and taken from the scene of action, they 
became demoralized, and that ended the strike.*It 
was not the soldiers that ended the strike. It was 
not the old brotherhoods that ended the strike. It 
was simply the United States courts that ended 
the strike. Our men were in a position that never 
would have been shaken, under any circumstances, 
if we had been permitted to remain upon the field 
among them. Once we were taken from the scene 
of action, and restrained from sending telegrams 
or issuing orders or answering questions, then the 
minions of the corporations would be put to work. 

. . . Our headquarters were temporarily demoral¬ 
ized and abandoned, and we could not answer any 
messages. The men went back to work, and the 
ranks were broken, and the strike was broken up, 
... not by the army, and not by any other power, 
but simply and solely by the action of the United 
States courts in restraining us from discharging 
our duties as officers and representatives of our 
employes,” 

Whatever any single individual may have 
thought or planned, the great body of those who 
were engaged in these transactions contemplated 
neither rebellion nor revolution, and when in the 
due order of legal proceedings the question of 
right and wrong was submitted to the courts, and 
by them decided, they unhesitatingly yielded to 
their decisions. The outcome, by the very testi¬ 
mony of the defendants, attests the wisdom of the 
course pursued by the government, and that it 
was well not to oppose force simply by force, but 
to invoke the jurisdiction and judgment of those 
tribunals to whom by the Constitution and m ac¬ 
cordance with the settled conviction of all citizens 
is committed jche determination of questions of 
right and wrong between individuals, masses, and 
States. 

It must be borne in mind that this bill was not 
simply to enjoin a mob and mob violence. It was 
not a bill to command a keeping of the peace; 
much less was its purport to restrain the defend¬ 
ants from abandoning whatever employment they 
were engaged in. The right of any laborer, or any 
number of laborers, to quit work was not chal¬ 
lenged. The scope and purpose of the bill was only 
to restrain forcible obstructions of the highways 
along which interstate commerce travels and the 
mails are carried. And the facts set forth at length 
are only those facts which tended to show that the 
defendants were engaged in such obstructions. 

A most earnest and eloquent appeal was made to 
us in eulogy of the heroic spirit of those who 
threw up their employment, and gave up their 


means of earning a livelihood, not in defence of 
their own rights, but in sympathy for and to assist 
others whom they believed to be wronged. We 
yield to none in our admiration of any act of hero¬ 
ism or self-sacrifice, but we may be permitted to 
add that it is a lesson which cannot be learned too 
soon or too thoroughly that under this govern¬ 
ment of and by the people the means of redress of 
all wrongs are through the courts and at the ballot- 
box, and that no wrong, real or fancied, carries 
with it legal warrant to invite as a means of redress 
the cooperation of a mob, with its accompanying 
acts of violence. 

We have given to this case the most careful and 
anxious attention, for we realize that it touches 
closely questions of supreme importance to the 
people of this country. Summing up our con¬ 
clusions, we hold that the government of the 
United States is one having jurisdiction over every 
foot of soil within its territory, and acting directly 
upon each citizen; that while it is a government of 
enumerated powers, it has within the limits of 
those powers all the attributes of sovereignty; that 
to it is committed power over interstate com¬ 
merce and the transmission of the mail; that the 
powers thus conferred upon the national govern¬ 
ment are not dormant, but have been assumed and 
put into practical exercise by the legislation of 
Congress; that in the exercise of those powers it 
is competent for the nation to remove all ob¬ 
structions upon highways, natural or artificial, to 
the passage of interstate commerce or the carry¬ 
ing of the mail; that while it may be competent 
for the government (through the executive branch 
and in the use of the entire executive power of the 
nation) to forcibly remove all such obstructions, 
it is equally within its competency to appeal^ to 
the civil courts for an inauiry and determination 
as to the existence and character of any alleged 
obstructions, and if such are found to exist, or 
threaten to occur, to invoke the powers of those 
courts to remove or restrain such obstructions; 
that the jurisdiction of courts to interfere in such 
matters by injunction is one recognized from 
ancient times and by indubitable authority; that 
such jurisdiction is not ousted by the fact rhat the 
obstructions are accompanied by or consist of acts 
in themselves violations of the criminal law; that 
the proceeding by injunction is of a civil char¬ 
acter, and may be enforced by proceedings in con¬ 
tempt; that such proceedings are nor in execution 
of the criminal laws of the land; that the penalty 
for a violation of injunction is no substitute for 
and no defence to a prosecution for any criminal 
offences committed in the course of such violation; 
that the complaint filed in this case clearly showed 
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an existing obstruction of artificial highways for 
the passage of interstate commerce and the trans¬ 
mission of the mail—an obstruction not only tem¬ 
porarily existing, but threatening to continue; that 
under such complaint the Circuit Court had power 
to issue its process of injunction; that it having 
been issued and served on these defendants, the 
Circuit Court had authority to inquire whether 
its orders had been disobeyed, and when it found 
that they had been, then to proceed under section 
725, Revised Statutes, which grants power “to 
punish, by fine or imprisonment, . . . disobedi¬ 
ence, ... by any party ... or other person, to 
any lawful writ, process, order, rule, decree or 
command,” and enter the order of punishment 
complained of; and, finally, that, the Circuit Court, 
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having full jurisdiction in the premises, its find¬ 
ing of the fact of disobedience is not open to re¬ 
view on habeas corpus in this or any other 
court. ... 

We enter into no examination of the act of July 
2, 1890, c. 647, 26 Stat. 209, upon which the Circuit 
Court relied mainly to sustain its jurisdiction. It 
must not be understood from this that we dissent 
from the conclusions of that court in reference to 
the scope of the act, but simply that we prefer 
to rest our judgment on the broader ground which 
has been discussed in this opinion, believing it of 
importance that the principles underlying it should 
be fully stated and affirmed. 

The petition for a writ of habeas corpus is 

Denied . 


EXPANDING AMERICA 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT 


In the eighties, as a result of the pressure of 
the Knights of Labor, Congress conceded la¬ 
bor’s rights to a governmental fact-finding 
agency and created the Bureau of Labor in the 
Department of the Interior. President Arthur 
named Carroll D. Wright (1840-1909) the 
country’s first Labor Commissioner, instruct¬ 
ing him to inquire into the cause and nature of 
industrial depressions. Wright was given five 
agents who proceeded to investigate wages 
and working conditions here and abroad. His 
first annual report was submitted in 1886. 

Wright had trained for the law and had 
served in the Union armies in the Civil War. 
On his return to civilian life, he won a reputa¬ 
tion as a patent attorney, was elected to the 
Massachusetts Senate, and then became chief 
of the State’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. His 
excellent work in this office had a helpful in¬ 
fluence in the establishment of similar agencies 
in other states and led to his Washington ap¬ 
pointment. 

For his first report, Wright tried to collect 
a vast array of statistical data; his materials, 
however, were filled with lacunae and his tech¬ 
niques of analysis—by present-day standards— 
quite primitive. But his data do show the 
relations between unemployment and the 


extraordinary technological fluidity of a grow¬ 
ing industrial economy. So impressed was 
Wright by these achievements that he ven¬ 
tured on a prediction: the Western World, in 
terms of technological progress, was nearing 
maturity. There seemed few worlds left to be 
conquered. His remarks on this point consti¬ 
tute a curiosity of * economic literature and are 
presented here because Wright seemed to be 
anticipating the so-called “maturity school” of 
American economists of fifty years later. (See 
Part XI, below.) The selection here reprinted 
is from the First Annual Report of the Com¬ 
missioner of Labor, Industrial Depressions 
(Washington, 1886). 

In another ten years, Wright was changing 
his mind: there was to be no end, apparently, 
to industrial progress. In his Industrial Evolu¬ 
tion of the United States (New York, 1895), 
which .Chatauqua spread widely throughout 
the nation, Wright was able to demonstrate 
some of the triumphs of that progress. Thanks 
to the machine, the productivity of the worker 
was increasing enormously and the country’s 
material wealth was steadily growing. But la¬ 
bor was also profiting: in more wages, in a 
shorter working day and—best of all—in 
higher real wages as a result of lower costs for 
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necessities due to machine production. The cause it is one of the early attempts in Amer- 
second selection comes from Wright’s Indus- ican economic literature to discuss the history 
trial Evolution. It is particularly interesting be- of wages. 


First Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor 


BY CARROLL 

Chapter III: The Manufacturing Nations Con¬ 
sidered as a Group in Relation to the Present 

Depression 

It is apparent from the statistical illustrations 
given in the preceding chapters that the family of 
manufacturing states. Great Britain, F ranee, Bel¬ 
gium, Germany, and the United States, if not also 
Austria, Russia, and Italy, are suffering from an 
industrial depression novel in its kind, and yet hav¬ 
ing characteristic features of similarity through¬ 
out the whole range of states. It seems to be quite 
true that in those states considered the volume of 
business and of production has not been affected 
disastrously by the depression, but that prices 
have been greatly reduced, wages frequently re¬ 
duced, and margins of profits carried to the mini¬ 
mum range. Over-production seems to prevail in 
all alike without regard to the system of com¬ 
merce which exists in either. What has brought 
all these states to the position in which they are 
found at the present time constitutes a most in¬ 
teresting and important question in economics, 
and one vitally affecting the wage-workers of the 
wqrld. The wide study given to this matter has 
resulted in some conclusions enrirely warranted 
by the facts, which may not be lacking in value, 
and not only the facts, but the results of the facts, 
arc properly stated at this point. 

If each of these great communities has reached 
an industrial condition involving phases common to 
all, there must be somewhere a line of i casons for 
such universal condition, and one should be able 
to develop the logical course ot events which has 
brought such a wide range of stares to an industrial 

* F.ngland, with generations of skill in mechanical 
employment, was the first ro establish the factory 
system and institute a new industrial order of 
tilings, in which the division of labor became more 
and more an important factor. She controlled also 
the exchange of the world. In her insular position 
she was able to make the world pay tribute to her 
by compelling the produce oi the w'orld to pass 
through her hands, either in kind or in settlement 
of balances. With these immense advantages, and 
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having the control, too, of raw materials in abun¬ 
dance, it was natural that England should seek to 
supply the world with manufactured products. 
This she was able to do with the aid of her skill, 
of her science, of rapid transportation, which she 
did much to develop, and of the vast capital which 
she possessed, enabling her to carry on great enter¬ 
prises. So her ambition was natural and legitimate, 
and her great prosperity came to her without re¬ 
gard to any commercial system which she might 
have established, and in spite of commercial sys¬ 
tems. Free trade became to her a necessity, be¬ 
cause she sold to the world her manufactured 
products, and the world had few manufactured 
products to sell to her. With the constant increase 
of equipment to carry out her industrial policy, 
England at last found herself, on account of the 
course of other nations, with a plant altogether 
too large for the demands made upon her, and 
with a capacity sufficient to supply not only all her 
own home and colonial markets but a great share 
of the other markets of the world. 

The United States, after the war of the Revolu¬ 
tion, found that political freedom only had been 
secured as the result of the war. Industrially this 
country was under the control of Great Britain. 

It became essential to establish a commercial sys¬ 
tem, which it was thought would enable our in¬ 
dustries to become gradually free from the indus¬ 
trial control of England. This policy has, with few 
interruptions, been pursued to the present time. 
Foreign producers of manufactured goods have 
gradually lost the American market, and the 
American producers have gradually found theiri— 
selves in position to supply the home demand. 
Stimulated in this direction, the Unired States has 
gone on perfecting machinery, duplicating plant, 
crowding the market with products, until to-day 
this country is in the exact position of Iuigland, 
with productive capacity far in excess of the de¬ 
mand upon it, and her industries, as those of Great 
Britain, stagnated, the wages of labor reduced, 
prices lowered, and the manufacturers and mer¬ 
chants trying to secure an outlet for surplus goods. 
This condition has been reached under a system 
the reverse of that which has prevailed in ling— 
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land, and while stimulation has been enhanced by 
the system prevailing here, the condition has been 
reached in spite of it. 

France, at first drawing her skilled workmen 
from England and tardy in the establishment of 
the factory system, at last concluded she ought to 
supply her own markets at least, and so began 
war on British industry. With a natural ambition 
to supply her own markets, she has carried the 
stimulation so far that she has not only secured 
the capacity to supply herself but has a vastly en¬ 
hanced capacity, and is seeking to supply others. 
To-day France finds herself, through her policy, 
in precisely the same industrial situation that at¬ 
tends Great Britain and America. 

Germany has followed the example of France 
and the United States, and with precisely the same 
results. Her commercial policy or system has been, 
of late years, the same as that of the United States, 
while Belgium has followed that of Great Britain, 
and yet all these nations now find themselves in 
sympathy in their distress, all seeking outlets for 
their surplus production. The scale of wages in the 
countries named is according to the following 
order, the highest first; The United States, Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Germany. It is difficult 
to connect commercial systems with this scale of 
wages, and when the broad view is taken that 
each of these countries has overstocked itself with 
machinery and manufacturing plant far in excess 
of the wants of production, and when it is con¬ 
sidered also that the present period of industrial 
depression is unique in its character, as not having 
been attended with financial and commercial crises 
and panics, financial matters having been only 
incidentally involved, and when it is considered 
further that the condition of these nations has 
been reached under both free trade and protective 
policies, and under a wide range of tariff restric¬ 
tions, it is Readily seen that the family of nations 
given to mechanical production have reached an 
epoch in their existence, and that commercial sys¬ 
tems which might have been at one time, or under 
some circumstances, necessities, are now appar¬ 
ently only expediencies, to be used temporarily 
and not as permanent features of national progress. 
Historically, it must be admitted that the two 
great opposing systems of free trade and protec¬ 
tion have played well their parts in the industrial 
development of nations; but the wisdom derived 
from the experience of all the nations in the race 
for industrial success should teach each that ulti¬ 
mately that system freest from restrictions will 
beget generally the best conditions. Meantime, 
expediency has its power, and must continue to 
exercise it until the evil resulting from changes 
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can be met through the softening influences which 
come from contest and hardship. The struggle so 
far has had a strong influence in producing ever 
recurring periods of depression. These consider¬ 
ations are shown to be valid through the informa¬ 
tion collected by the Bureau in all the countries 
involved. . . . 

In England, Belgium, and France the railroads 
and canals that are really needed have been built. 
There remains only to be constructed feeding and 
competing lines, and experience shows that for 
such lines the revenue for the capital invested is 
not equal to nominal remuneration. In Holland 
the great works are completed; Amsterdam is 
united to the sea, international communications 
have been well established, and there are no longer 
urgent works to be undertaken, and the reward of 
capital to be invested now is not sufficient to tempt 
lenders. In Italy and Spain the great arteries are 
provided with railroads, while the products moved 
and the revenues derived from capital invested are 
notoriously inferior to what was expected. When 
this is the case there is no prospect of rival or 
subsidiary lines being constructed. Harbors and 
rivers are sufficiently developed, and warehouses, 
water and gas works, tramways, etc., are largely 
provided for. The Pyrenees and the Alps are tun¬ 
nelled, and a sufficient network of international 
communication established. In England railroad 
building cannot be extended to a sufficient degree 
to absorb much capital or much labor. In Russia 
the principal lines of railroad have been built with 
the aid of the Government, and it is not likely that 
further construction will take place except for 
strategical purposes. Germany is provided with a 
full network of railroads, and the facilities for 
jtransportation are in excess of actual needs. Aus¬ 
tria is in much the same condition as Germany, 
and Turkey also has as many railroads as can be 
used. In the United States the mileage of new 
railroads constructed has been out of all propor¬ 
tion to the increase of the products to be carried. 

The Suez Canal has been built, terrestrial and 
transoceanic lines of telegraph have been laid, and 
the merchant marine has been transformed from 
wood to iron. To-day the carrying service of na¬ 
tions, and especially of the great marine nation, 
England, is overstocked to a far greater extent 
than the industries. On all sides one sees the ac¬ 
complished result of the labor of half a century. 
From a financial point of view, these accomplished 
results should always be good, but in many cases it 
is apparent that undertakings have proved decep¬ 
tive and Governments become needy and some, 
as Egypt, insolvent. Whatever may have been the 
financial results, industry has been enormously 
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developed, cities have been transformed, distances 
covered, and a new set of economic tools has been 
given in profusion to rich countries, and in a more 
reasonable amount to poorer ones. What is strictly 
necessary has been done oftentimes to superfluity. 
This full supply of economic tools to meet the 
wants of nearly all branches of commerce and in¬ 
dustry is the most important factor in the present 
industrial depression. It is true that the discovery 
of new processes of manufacture will undoubtedly 
continue, and this will act as an ameliorating in¬ 
fluence, but it will not leave room for a marked 
extension, such as has been witnessed during the 
last fifty years, or afford a remunerative employ¬ 
ment of the vast amount of capital which has been 
created during that period. The market price of 
products will continue low, no matter what the 
cost of production may be. The day of large 
profits is probably past. There may be room for 
further intensive, but not extensive, development 
of industry in the present area of civilization. Out¬ 
side of the area of a high state of industrial civiliza¬ 
tion, in China, Japan, India, Australia, Persia, and 
South Africa, there is a vast deal to be done, but 
this of necessity will be accomplished slowly, as 
these countries, not having the capital to make 
speculative movements, must depend upon the 
money-lending countries. Supplying themselves 
with full facilities for industries and commerce 
will give to each of the great nations of Europe 
and of America something to do, but the part of 
each in this work will be small and far from 
enough to insure more than temporary activity. It 
may help to keep away stagnation and modify the 
severity and the duration of industrial depressions. 
There are very many influences, like the great ex¬ 
pense of standing armies, of war and revolutions, 
and local features, so far as causes are concerned, 
which enter into the consideration of the indus¬ 
trial situation of the world so far as localities are 
specifically concerned. The present treatment 
only has to do with those things which seem to be 
common. The building of railroads and of ships, 
even in countries where the land is interlaced with 
roads and supplied with wharfs lined with ship¬ 
ping, must go on, because the waste needs repair¬ 
ing, and the great industrial work of supplying the 


world will furnish enough for all to do; but the 
brief review of the present industrial situation of 
the great communities involved indicates that 
statesmanship is required to establish such guards 
and checks in human affairs as shall lead to a safer 
and surer progress than that which has attended 
the past decade. In the consideration of suggested 
remedies and in the summary of this report facts 
will be brought out which will at least be sugges¬ 
tive of channels into which legislation, but more 
effectually public sentiment, may be directed. Cer¬ 
tainly, with the aid of the wisdom of some of the 
best minds in Europe and America, and of men. 
having the largest experience, these directions 
should have their influence. 

One of the agents of the Bureau reports as the 
result of interviews had with leading economists 
in Europe the following as the predominant fea¬ 
tures of modern industrial development among 
the producing nations: (1) The influence of the 
increased facilities for transportation and inter¬ 
national communication. (2) The steady progress 
of rising wages, contemporaneous with declining 
profits. (3) The enlargement of the circle of pro¬ 
ducing nations to such extent as to make the means 
of production far in excess of the needs of con¬ 
sumption. The factors responsible for this state of 
affairs are— 

(a) The desire to participate in the large profits 
made by those first in the field. 

(h) The continuous flow of precious metals 
after the discovery of the gold mines of California 
and Australia. * 

( c) The extension of the credit system, facilitat¬ 
ing the advance of capital to those who knew the 
processes and secrets of manufacture, but who had 
not the ready money to commence business on 
their own account. 

(d) The establishment of protective tariffs in 
most of the western European countries and the 
United States inducing sharp domestic competi¬ 
tion and over-production. 

(e) The abnormal stimulus given to industry in 
Germany by the accomplishment of German 
unity and by the payment by the Government of 
its domestic obligations from the war indemnity 
received from France. . . . 


Industrial Evolution of the United States 


BY CARROLL D. WRIGHT 


Chapter XVII: Labor and Rates of Wages, 
1790-1890 

A statement of the actual or average wages for 


any period or locality, especially when used for 
purposes of comparison, is not complete unless 
accompanied by information as to the hours of 
labor, regulations as to extra earnings, division of 
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earnings among underhands, and other methods 
peculiar to the period or locality. Information as 
to cost of living and prices of commodities should 
also be considered, since it is not the amount of 
money wages that most nearly concerns the work¬ 
man, but the amount of subsistence obtainable at a 
given period for a given expenditure. This chapter, 
however, is confined chiefly to a presentation of 
wages, prices being incidentally treated. The rates 
selected are either actual wages or the average for 
a number of establishments in different localities, 
and it is believed they fairly represent the wages 
for the different classes of labor. While the rate of 
wages for the same class of employees in different 
establishments within a given district may vary, 
the tendency is to equality. 

In giving wages and prices for the past one hun¬ 
dred years, especially for the firsts half of the 
century, recourse has been chiefly to Eastern and 
Middle State conditions. This has been neces¬ 
sitated by the lack of data for other portions of 
the country, but it is believed that the facts given 
are fairly representative relatively of variations in 
all manufacturing districts of the country taken 
as a whole, notwithstanding the great variations 
occurring between one part of the country and 
another. 

At the beginning of the constitutional period, as 
stated in the chapter on wages in colonial days, 
not much change had been experienced in the 
rates of wages paid in different trades, but between 
1790 and 1830, when the factory system was in 
fair and general operation and labor of every 
character commanded higher wages, it being in 
greater demand, there was a fair advance, carpen¬ 
ters in 1790 being paid less than 60 cents a day; in 
1800 something over 70 cents; in 1810, $1.09 on the 
average; in 1820, $1.13; in 1830, about $1.13, reach¬ 
ing, however, in the northern parts of our country 
an average of $1.40 a day during the period from 
1830 to 1840. After this there was not much 
change for carpenters until i860. Taking laborers, 
on the other hand, as fairly representative of gen¬ 
eral conditions, it is found that they were paid, 
in 1790, about 43 cents a day, on the average; in 
1800, 62% cents a day; from 1800 to 1810, about 
82 cents a day; from 1810 to 1820, something over 
90 cents a day, while from 1840 to i860 they varied 
from 87% cents to $1 a day. Printers were receiv¬ 
ing, at the beginning of the century, about $1.00 
a day, and their wages had increased to $1.75 by 
i860. Shoemakers were paid 73% cents a day, on 
the average, during the decennial period 1790 to 
1800, while they averaged from 1820 to 1830 $1.06 
a day, reaching $1.70 in i860. Looking to cotton- 
mill operatives, whose wages are not quoted much 
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prior to 1820, we find that they were paid 44 cents 
a day, on the average, between 1820 and 1830, 
nearly 90 cents a day from 1830 to 1840. This wage 
held, with slight increase, to 1850, while during 
the next decade of years their average pay was 
$1.03 a day. Woolen-mill operatives did somewhat 
better, being paid in the earlier part of the factory 
period, that is, the decade of years prior to 1830, 
$1.12; they rarely reached this high wage again 
before 1880. 

The record of wages after 1830 is far more 
complete, and the course of their rise or fall can 
be more clearly stated. In 1831 daily wages for 
agricultural laborers ranged from 57.5 cents to 
$1.00; blacksmiths received from $1.00 to $1.25 
per day. The daily average for carpenters was 
$1.07, but ranged as high as $1.50, while masons 
received $1.26. Since 1873 wages in these staple oc¬ 
cupations had more than doubled, but the segre¬ 
gation of mechanics and labor of all kinds into 
classes had made rapid progress, and an average 
wage for such a broad grouping conveys no idea 
of the rates of wages for the different classes. The 
average daily wages for paper-mill operatives in 
1831 was 66.6 cents, printers $1.25, shoemakers 
$1.06, cotton-mill operatives 88.6 cents, woolen- 
mill operatives 94.6 cents, glassmakers $1.13, and 
millwrights $1.21. 

During the thirty years from 1830 to i860 two 
violent commercial convulsions occurred, one in 
1837 and one in 1857. Excessive importations* 
speculation, and the abuse of the credit system 
were the principal causes of both these business 
depressions; both had the effect of temporarily 
reducing wages in certain industries. Wages had 
not fully recovered from the panic of 1857 by 
i860. The averages for the decade ending that 
year, however, show a decided advance over 1830. 
An average for the ten years ending with i860 
gives agricultural laborers $1.01 per day, black¬ 
smiths $1.69, carpenters $2.03, and masons $1.53; 
paper-mill operatives received $1.17, printers 
$1.75, shoemakers $1.70, cotton-mill operatives 
$1.03, woolen-mill operatives 87.3 cents, gla^- 
makers $2.96, and millwrights $1.66. The wages in 
all of these occupations, with the exception of 
woolen-mill operatives, show an advance over 
1830. The percentage of increase ranges from 16.3 
for cotton-mill operatives to 161.9 f° r glassmakers. 
On making a similar comparison of wages for 
twenty different occupations, it is found that but 
one shows an increase in average daily wages. 

Without considering the effect that the war, 
the fluctuation in currency, or the financial crisis 
of 1873 may have had on wages during the twenty 
years from i860 to 1880, we will compare the 
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averages for i860 with similar averages for 1880. 
Agricultural laborers in 1880 received $1.31 per 
day, blacksmiths $2.28, carpenters $2.42, masons 
$2.70, paper-mill operatives $2.79, printers $2.18, 
shoemakers $1.76, cotton-mill operatives $1.4°, 
woolen-mill operatives $1*24, and glassmakers 
$1.79. These average wages for leading industries 
indicate the general increase in wages in all oc¬ 
cupations during the fifty years from 1830 to 
1880. ... 

Carrying this comparison of actual wages for 
distinct classes into the building trades, a repre¬ 
sentative establishment in New York reports the 
pay for carpenters in 1843 as $1.50 per day, and 
m 1891 $3.50, with the hours of work reduced 
from ten to eight. The pay of bricklayers and their 
helpers increased from $1.75 $1.00, respec¬ 

tively, in 1851 to $4.00 and $2.50, respectively, in 
1891, with a decrease of two hours in working 
time. The daily wages of draughtsmen and fore¬ 
men blacksmiths, two widely separated yet de¬ 
pendent classes of labor, as reported by an estab¬ 
lishment engaged in manufacturing metals and 
metallic goods in New York, increased from $1.75 
and $2.50, respectively, in 1848 to $5.31 and $5.83 
in 1891. Making a similar comparison for an en¬ 
tirely different class of wage-earners, that of rail¬ 
road employees, we find the pay of locomotive 
engineers and firemen increasing from $2.14 and 
$1.06 in 1840 to $3.77 and $1.96, respectively, in 
1891; during the same period the pay of passenger 
car conductors increased from $2.11 to $3.84. . . . 

Considering the wages for the great mass of 
wage earners, the common and agricultural labor¬ 
ers, during the entire period since 1633, the daily 
wages for the best laborers advanced from 25 
cents to 33.3 cents immediately before the Revolu¬ 
tion, to 42.5 cents immediately after, and during 
Tune of 1891 the wages of common laborers 
ranged from $2.50 in Montana to 75 cents in the 
Carolinas and $1.25 in New York. Farm laborers 
received, during June, 1891, from $30 to $40 per 
month, with board and lodging, in Montana and 
California, to $9 and $10 in the Carolinas and Vir¬ 
ginia, and $15 to $20 in New York. Masons (mas¬ 
ter workmen) received 33.3 cents per day in 1633 
and $1.00 in 1790, while during the busy season 
of 1891 their wages ranged from $4.50 to $5.00 in 
California and Colorado, $2.50 in North Carolina, 
and $2.50 and $3.36 in Pennsylvania and New 
York. 

The wages paid in numerous occupations can 
be compared, and in each instance the same, or a 
similar, advance is shown. The three classes given, 
however, are sufficient with data given in Chapter 
IX., to convey an idea of the great increase in the 
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money wages of all classes of workmen during 
the two hundred and fifty-eight years. While die 
number actually employed increases or diminishes 
with business prosperity or depression, their em¬ 
ployment or idleness appears to have had but little 
effect on the rate of pay. Wages during almost the 
entire period have had an upward tendency, de¬ 
creases being the exception and generally only of 
temporary duration. 

Turning from the specific wages paid in some 
of the leading occupations, it is interesting to 
study the relative percentage of increase of wages 
in general. This can be done by assuming that at 
a certain period wages can be represented by .100, 
or par, and then calculating the increase or de¬ 
crease from par in accordance with the facts. 1 
Whatever wages were in i860, they are quoted 
at 100. Starting from this basic point, it has been 
found that, taking the wages (which were taken 
from actual pay-rolls) in twenty-two industries 
and from nearly one hundred distinct establish¬ 
ments, and making a simple average, the percent¬ 
ages stood at 87.7 in 1840, as compared with 100 
in i860; that in 1866 they stood at 152.4, and m 
1891 at 160.7. But it might be objected that a 
simple average does not indicate the general per¬ 
centage of increase or decrease; so the figures 
have been averaged according to their importance, 
each industry relative to all industries, as repre¬ 
sented by the number employed in each. On this 
basis, taking i860 as represented by 100 again, it 
is found that the general average of wages in 1840 * 
is represented by 82.5, in 1866 by 155.6, and in. 
1891 by 168.6; that is to say, on this basis wages 
have increased since i860, as is shown by per¬ 
centages, to the extent of 68.6 per cent; and this 
figure shows the course of wages in this country 
since that year. On the basis of ioo in i860, the 
increase has been from 82.5 in 1840 to 16B.6 in 
1891, the close of the period discussed. 

It is difficult always to make a statement con¬ 
cerning the course of prices for any considerable 
period of time that will be satisfactory to all 
students. The actual price of different articles 
does not alone indicate such course, because one 
article enters into the consumption of the people 
in slight degree, the price of such article having a 
wide range, while another article, entering largely 
into consumption, may be represented by a price 
quite steady; so there is always contention as to 
whether the price represented by the basis of ton- 

1 This method was adopted by the Senate Committee 
on Finance in its report on “Wholesale Prices and. 
Wages,” being Senate Report No. 1394, Fifty-second 

Congress, second session. 
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sumption or the degree of consumption of each 
group of articles has risen or fallen. 

In the Sixteenth Annual Report of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor there are 
very extensive quotations of the prices of com¬ 
modities covering the period from 1752 to 1883 
and general comparisons from 1830 to i860. With¬ 
out going into the details of these comparisons, it 
appears that from 1830 to i860 agricultural 
products advanced in price 62.8 per cent; burning 
oils and fluids, 29 per cent; candles and soap, 
42.6 per cent; dairy products, 38.8 per cent; fish, 
9.8 per cent; flour and meal, 26 per cent; fuel, 
meaning by this wood only, 55.4 per cent; meats, 
which included turkey in this particular compari¬ 
son, 53 per cent. On the other hand, prices de¬ 
clined for boots and shoes 38.9 per cent; clothing 
and dress goods, 24.7 per cent; dry goods, 30.9 
per cent; food preparations, 17.5 per cent; letter 
paper, 35.1 per cent; spices and condiments, 36.5 
per cent. 

By a consolidation of the percentages showing 
either an advance or decline in prices for the 
fourteen classes of articles just cited, the general 
percentage of increase in price is found to be 9.6 
per cent. If, on the other hand, the averages for 
the same classes of articles be considered, and not 
the percentages obtained for each class, it is found 
that the general average increase in prices was 
15.7 per cent. The mean of these two percentages 
is 12.7, and this more probably indicates the cor¬ 
rect position of the fourteen classes of articles just 
named in their general tendency between 1830 
and i860. 

If, however, wages for the same period, as given 
for the various occupations named in the report 
cited above, be consolidated and averaged, the 
general average increase shown for the period 
ending with i860, as compared with that ending 
with 1830, is 52.3 per cent. These facts clearly in¬ 
dicate that for that thirty years wages advanced to 
a much greater degree than prices. 

It is fortunate that the public can now have re¬ 
course to the report of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, which has been referred to. Wholesale 
prices are given in this report for 223 leading 
articles of consumption form 1840 to 1890, and 
taking the prices of these articles as a whole, and 
considering them on the same basis as that on 
which wages were considered, that is, assuming 
the quotations for i860 to be 100, or par, it is found 
that the percentages are, for 1840, 97.7 per cent 
relatively to 100 in i860, 187.7 for 1866, and 94.4 
for 1891; or, in other words, prices generally, so 
far as the 223 leading articles are concerned, fell 
from 100 in i860 to 94.4 in 1891. 


Placing wages and prices in juxtaposition in a 
general comparison, it is found that wages, con¬ 
sidered relatively to the importance of one in¬ 
dustry to all industries, stood at 168.6 in 1891 rela¬ 
tively to 100 in i860, and that the prices of 223 
commodities entering into consumption, on the 
basis of the importance of each article in propor¬ 
tion to the importance of all, fell from 100 in 
i860 to 94.4 in 1891. The conclusion, therefore, 
must be positive and absolute that, while the per¬ 
centage of increase in prices rose in 1866 to a point 
far beyond the increase in wages, prices had, by 
1891, fallen to a point lower, on the whole than 
they were in 1840, and wages had risen even above 
the high point they reached in 1866. 

It should be stated that in these percentages the 
prices of rents have not been considered. Rents 
have increased greatly, but taking the rise in rents 
into consideration, as well as the rise in food 
products and some other things, and drawing a 
general conclusion relative to real wages, the state¬ 
ments just made must hold as practically and gen¬ 
erally established. . . . 

Chapter XXVII; The Influence of Machinery - 
on Labor 

In the manufacture of agricultural implements 
new machinery has, in the opinion of some of the 
best manufacturers of such implements, displaced 
fully fifty per cent of the muscular labor formerly 
employed, as, for instance, hammers and dies have 
done away with the most particular labor on a 
plow. In one of the most extensive establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of agricultural imple- ^ 
ments in one of the Western States it is found that 
600 men, with the use of machinery, are now do¬ 
ing the work that would require 2,145 men, with¬ 
out the aid of machinery, to perform; that is to 
say, there has been in this particular establishment 
a loss of labor to 1,545 men, the proportion of loss 
being as 3.57 to 1. 

In the manufacture of small arms, where one 
man, by manual labor, was formerly able to “turn” 
and “fit” one stock for a musket in one day of 
ten hours, three men now, by a division of labor 
and the use of power machinery, will turn out 
and fit from 125 to 150 stocks in ten hours. By this 
statement it is seen that one man individually turns 
out and fits the equivalent of forty-two to fifty 
stocks in ten hours, as against one stock in the same 
length of time under 'former conditions. In this 
particular calling, then, there is a displacement of 
forty-four to forty-nine men in one operation. 

Looking at a cruder industry, that of brickmak- ^ 
ing, improved devices have displaced ten per cent 
of labor, while in making fire-brick forty per cent 
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of the labor formerly employed is now dispensed 
with, and yet in many brickmaking concerns no 
displacement whatever has taken place. 

The manufacture of boots and shoes offers 
some very wonderful facts in this connection. In 
one large and long-established manufactory in one 
of the Eastern States the proprietors testify that it 
would require five hundred persons, working by 
hand processes and in the old way in the shops by 
the roadside, to make as many women’s boots and 
shoes as one hundred persons now make with the 
aid of machinery and by congregated labor, a 
contraction of eighty per cent in this particular 
case. In another division of the same industry the 
number of men required to produce a given 
quantity of boots and shoes has been reduced one 
half, while, in still another locality, and on another 
quality of boots, being entirely for women’s wear, 
where formerly a first-class workman could turn 
out six pairs in one week, he will now turn out 
eighteen pairs. A well-known firm in the West en¬ 
gaged in the manufacture of boots and shoes finds 
that it would take one hundred and twenty persons, 
working by hand, to produce the amount of 
work done in its factory by sixty employees, and 
-that the handwork would not compare in work¬ 
manship and appearance by fifty per cent. By 
the use of Goodyear’s sewing machine for turned^ 
shoes one man will sew two hundred and fifty 
pairs in one day. It would require eight men, 
working by hand, to sew the same number in the 
same time. By the use of a heel-shaver or trimmer 
one man will trim three hundred pairs of shoes a 
.day, while formerly three men would have been 
required to do the same work; and with the Mc¬ 
Kay machine one operator will handle three hun¬ 
dred pairs of shoes in one day, while without the 
machine he could handle but five pairs in the same 
time. So, in nailing on heels, one man, with the 
aid of machinery, can heel three hundred pairs of 
shoes per day, while five men would Jiave to work 
all day to accomplish this by hand. A large Phila¬ 
delphia house which makes boys’ and children’s 
shoes entirely, has learned that the introduction 
of new machinery within the past thirty years has 
displaced employees in the proportion of six to 
one, and that the cost of the product has been re¬ 
duced one half. . . . 

In another line labor has been displaced to such 
an extent that only one third the number of opera¬ 
tives formerly required is now in employment. In 
the days of the single-spindle hand-wheel, one 
spinner, working fifty-six hours continuously, 
could spin five hanks of number thirty-two twist. 
At the present time, with one pair of self-acting 
mule-spinning machines, having 2,124 spindles, one 


spinner, with the assistance of two small boys, 
can produce 55,098 hanks of number thirty-two 
twist in the same time. It is quite generally agreed 
that there has been a displacement, taking all 
processes of cotton manufacture into considera¬ 
tion, in the proportion of three to one. The aver¬ 
age number of spindles per operative in the cotton- 
mills of this country in 1831 was 25.2; it is now 
over 64.82, an increase of nearly 157 per cent; 
and along with this increase of the number of 
splindles per operative there has been an increase 
of product per operative of over 145 per cent, so 
far as spinning alone is concerned. In weaving in 
the olden time, in this country, a fair adult hand- 
loom weaver wove from forty-two to forty-eight 
yards of common shirting per week. Now a 
weaver, tending six power-looms in a cotton fac¬ 
tory, will produce 1,500 yards and over in a single 
week; and now a recent invention will enable a 
weaver to double this product. . . . 

And so illustrations might be accumulated in 
very many directions—in the manufacture of 
furniture, in the glass industry, in leather-making, 
in sawing lumber, in the manufacture of machines 
and machinery, in the production of metals and 
metallic goods of all kinds, or of wooden-ware, 
in the manufacture of musical instruments, in 
mining, in the oil industry, in the manufacture of 
paper, in pottery, in the production of railroad 
supplies, in the manufacture of rubber boots, of 
saws, of silk goods, of soap, of tobacco, of trunks, 
in building vessels, in making wine, and in the 
production of woolen goods. 

It is impossible to arrive at an accurate state¬ 
ment as to the number of persons it would re¬ 
quire under the old system to produce the goods 
made by the present industrial system with the aid 
of invention and power machinery. Any compu¬ 
tation would be a rough estimate. In some 
branches of work such a rough estimate would in¬ 
dicate that each employee at the present repre¬ 
sents, on an average, fifty employees under the 
old system. In many other branches the estimate 
would involve the employment of one now where 
three were employed. Looking at this question 
without any desire to be mathematically accurate, 
it is fair to say, perhaps, that it would require 
from fifty to one hundred million persons in this 
country, working under the, old system, to pro¬ 
duce the goods made and do the work performed 
by the workers of to-day with the aid of ma¬ 
chinery. This computation may, of course, be 
very wide of the truth, but any computation is 
equally startling, and when it is considered that in 
spinning alone 1,100 threads are easily spun now 
at one time where one was spun under the old 
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system, no estimate tan be successfully disputed. 

All these facts and illustrations simply, show 
that there has been, economically speaking, a 
great displacement of labor by the use of inven¬ 
tions; power machinery has come in as a magical 
assistant to the power of muscle and mind, and 
it is this side of the question that usually causes 
# alarm. Enlightenment has taught the wage- 
receiver some of the advantages of the introduc¬ 
tion of inventions as his assistants, but he is not 
yet fully instructed as to their influence in all di¬ 
rections. He does see the displacement; he does 
see the difficulty of turning his hand to other em¬ 
ployment or of finding employment in the same 
direction. These are tangible influences which pre¬ 
sent themselves squarely in the face of the man 
involved, and to him no philosophical, economic, 
or ethical answer is sufficient. It is therefore im¬ 
possible to treat of the influence of inventions, so 
far as the displacement of labor is concerned, as 
one of the leading influences, on the individual 
basis. We must take labor abstractly. So, having 
shown the powerful influence of the use of in¬ 
genious devices in the displacement or contrac¬ 
tion of labor, as such, it is proper to show how 
such devices have influenced the expansion of 
labor or created employments and opportunities 
for employment which did not exist before their 
inception and application. A separate chapter is 
given to this part of the subject. 

Chapter XXVIII: The Influence of Machinery 

on Labor.—Expansion 

As incredible as the facts given in the preceding 
chapter appear to one who has not studied them, 
the ability to crystallize in individual cases and 
show the fairly exact displacement of labor exists. 
An examination of the opposite influence .of in¬ 
ventions, that of the expansion or creation of 
employments not before existing, reveals a more 
encouraging state or condition of things, but one 
in which the statistician can make but very little 
headway. The influences under the expansion of 
labor have various ramifications. The people at 
large, and especially those who work for wages, 
have experienced these influences in several di¬ 
rections, and contemporaneous with the intro¬ 
duction and use of inventions, the chief economic 
influence being in the direction of expansion, the 
other influences being more thoroughly ethical, 
and these should be considered under that broad 
title. The statistical method helps in some respects 
in studying the expansive power of inventions, and 
especially in the direction of great staples used 
as raw material in manufacturing processes and 
in the increase of the number of people employed 
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relative to the number of the population. If there 
has been a great increase in the consumption per 
capita of great staples for manufacturing purposes, 
there must have been a corresponding expansion 
of labor necessary for the production of goods in 
like directions. 

Taking up some of the leading staples, the facts 
show that the per capita consumption of cotton 
in this country in 1830 was 5.9 pounds; in 1880, 
13.91 pounds; while in 1890 the per capita con¬ 
sumption had increased to nearly 19 pounds. These 
figures are for cotton consumed in our own coun¬ 
try, and clearly and positively indicate that the 
labor necessary for such consumption has been 
kept up to the standard, if not beyond the stand¬ 
ard, of the olden time—that is, as to the number 
of people employed. 

In iron the increase has been as great propor¬ 
tionately. In 1870 the per capita consumption of 
iron in the United States was 105.64 pounds, in 
1880 it had risen to 204.99, and in 1890 to 283.38. 
While processes in manufacturing iron have been 
improved, and labor displaced to a certain extent 
by such processes, this great increase in the con¬ 
sumption of iron is a most encouraging fact, and 
proves that there has been an offset to the dis¬ 
placement. 

The consumption of steel shows like results. In 
1880 it was 46 pounds per capita, and in 1890, 144 
pounds. The application of iron and steel in all 
directions, in the building trades as well as in the 
mechanic arts, in great engineering undertakings, 
and in a multitude of directions, only indicates 
that labor must be actively employed, or such ex¬ 
tensions could not take place. But a more conclu¬ 
sive offset to the displacement of labor, considered 
abstractly, is shown by the statistics of persons 
engaged in all occupations. From i860 to 1890, a 
period of thirty years, and the most prolific period 
in this country of inventions, and therefore of the 
most intensified influence in all directions of their 
introduction, the population increased 99.16 per 
cent, while during the same period the number of 
persons employed in all occupations—manufac¬ 
turing, agriculture, domestic service, everything— 
increased 176.07 per cent. In the twenty years, 
1870 to 1890, the population increased 62.41 per 
cent, while the number of persons in all occupa¬ 
tions increased 81.80 per cent. An analysis of these 
statements shows that the increase of the number 
of those engaged in manufacturing, mechanical, 
and mining industries, those in which the influ¬ 
ence of inventions is most keenly felt, for the 
period from i860 to 1890 was 172.27 per cent, as 
against 99.16 per cent increase in the total popu¬ 
lation. If statistics could be as forcibly applied to 
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show the new occupations brought into existence 
by invention, it is believed that the result would 
be still more emphatic. 

If we could examine scientifically the number of 
created occupations, the claim that inventions 
have displaced labor on the whole would be con¬ 
clusively and emphatically refuted. Taking some 
of the great industries that now exist, and which 
did not exist prior to the inventions which made 
them, we must acknowledge the power of the 
answer. In telegraphy thousands and thousands 
of people are employed where no one has ever 
been displaced. The construction of the lines, the 
manufacture of the instruments, the operation of 
the lines—all these divisions and subdivisions of a 
great industry have brought thousands of intelli¬ 
gent men and women into remunerative employ¬ 
ment where no one had ever been employed be¬ 
fore. The telephone has only added to this ac¬ 
cumulation and expansion, and tlf# whole field of 
electricity, in providing for the employment of 
many skilled workers, has not trenched upon the 
privileges of the past. Electroplating, a modern 
device, has not only added wonderfully to the em¬ 
ployed list by its direct influence, but indirectly 
by the introduction of a class of goods which can 
be secured by all persons. Silverware is no longer 
the luxury of the rich. Through the invention of 
electroplating, excellent ware, with most artistic 
design, can be found in almost every habitation 
in America. The application of electroplating to 
nickel furnished a subsidiary industry to that of 
electroplating generally, and nickelplating had not 
been known half a dozen years before moire than 
thirty thousand people were employed in the in¬ 
dustry, where no one had ever been employed 
prior to the invention. . . . 

It is certainly true—and the statement is simply 
cumulative evidence of the truth of the view that 


expansion of labor through inventions has been 
equal or superior to any displacement that has 
taken place—that in those countries given to the 
development and use of machinery there is found 
the greatest proportion of employed persons, and 
that in those countries where machinery has been 
developed to little or no purpose poverty reigns, 
ignorance is the prevailing condition, and civiliza-* 
tion consequently far in the rear. 

The expansion of values as the result of the in¬ 
fluence of machinery has been quite as marvelous 
as in any other direction, for educated labor, sup¬ 
plemented by machinery, has developed small 
quantities of inexpensive material into products of 
great value. This trtfth is illustrated by taking cot¬ 
ton and iron ore as the starting-point. A pound 
of cotton, costing at the time this calculation was 
made but 13 cents, has been developed into muslin 
which sold in the market for 80 cents, and into 
chintz which sold for $4. Seventy-five cents’ 
worth of common iron ore has been developed 
into $5 worth of bar-iron, or into $10 worth of 
horse-shoes, or into $180 worth of table knives, 
or into $6,800 worth of fine needles, or into $29,- 
480 worth of shirt buttons, or $200,000 worth of 
watch-springs, or $400,000 worth of hair-springs, 
and the same quantity of common iron ore can be 
made into $2,500,000 worth of pallet arbors. 1 

The illustrations given, both of the expansion of 
labor and the “expansion of values, are sufficiently 
suggestive of a line of study which, carried in any 
direction, will show that machinery is the friend 
and not the enemy of man, especially when man is 
considered as a part of society and not as an indi¬ 
vidual. 

l This calculation was made by George Woods, LL.D., 
of Pittsburg, Pa., and given by him in an address on 
“Technical Education, in 1874. 


THE CRISIS OF 1893 
-JOHN DEWITT WARNER 


Despite great industrial advances and steady 
improvements in standards of living, the Amer¬ 
ican economic system knew nothing about 
smoothing out the sharp fluctuations of the 
business cycle. An inadequate banking and 
credit mechanism and the helplessness of gov¬ 
ernment went hand in hand with disorderly 
speculative activities: revivals led to booms and 


booms were followed by contractions and 
crises. The crisis of 1893—which hit the coun¬ 
try in the summer of that year—was aggra¬ 
vated by the troubles of agriculture and by 
businessmen’s lack of confidence in the cur¬ 
rency tinkering of Washington. 

John DeWitt Warner’s (1851-1925) pam¬ 
phlet shows how, because of the absence of a 
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central banking mechanism, banks all over the 
country were compelled to fall back upon all 
sorts of ingenious devices to relieve the cur¬ 
rency stringency. The fear for the gold stand¬ 
ard is clearly indicated in Warner’s analysis; 
but, more important, is the description of a 
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banking system that was incapable of function¬ 
ing either in time of too great credit expansion 
or in time of too great contraction. 

Warner’s pamphlet, The Currency Famine 
of 1893 (New York, 1895) was published by 
the New York Reform Club. 


The Currency Famine of 1893 

BY JOHN DEWITT WARNER’ 


Circumstances that Preceded the Crisis 

GENERAL CONDITIONS 

The circumstances that preceded the currency 
famine of 1893 are as yet too recent to be free 
from controversy as to their causes and conse¬ 
quences. In a general way, however, the situation 
has already become historic, so that somewhat of 
an apparently significant succession of facts may 
properly be noted. 

For the ten years preceding 1890, though local' 
disturbances had not been lacking, the commer¬ 
cial, manufacturing and agricultural world as a 
whole had been enjoying steady prosperity, until 
the accumulation of raw materials and manufac¬ 
tures was greater than ever before in the world s 
history; and ten years of prosperity had made 
general throughout the world that state of mind 
which prompts borrowers to new enterprises and 
induces lenders freely to extend credits. 

From the beginning of the year 1890, however, 
growing caution and watchfulness seemed as gen¬ 
eral as theretofore had been confidence approach¬ 
ing carelessness. The first symptom was generally 
an attempt to dispose of surplus stocks even at a 
sacrifice. This brought about a shrinkage of values, 
which, in its turn, lessened margins and increased 
the apprehensions of creditors. 

On this side of the water a suggestion of the 
situation is found in the foreclosure during the 
first six months of 1890 of no less than twenty-one 
railroad companies, with an aggregate of stock 
and bonds of $92,000,000; while the collapse of 
the Barings in England during the autumn or 
1890 called attention to the shrinkage in colonial 
and South American securities, and to the pre¬ 
carious standing of world famous Houses. 

THE SHERMAN ACT 

It was just at this time, too, that the agitation 
for cheap money reached its highest tide in Con¬ 
gress and the Sherman Act became a law. By this, 
instead of coinage at $2,000,000 per month, bullion 


certificates at the rate of $4,500,000 per month 
were added to our currency, already out of all 
proportion to the commercial wants of our peo¬ 
ple; while free coinage—that is, forced coinage of 
silver at a par of 16 to 1 of gold—was pressed on 
every hand, largely by those who confessed their 
aim to be partial repudiation. 

It may be questioned how far this last factor 
contributed to the gravity of the situation here; 
there can be no doubt that it increased it. For, just 
at this time, creditor' Europe was forced by her 
necessities to return in large measure our securities 
which she had theretofore eagerly taken, and we 
were thrown more and more upon our own re¬ 
sources for capital wherewith to develop our 
country. To the flood of our own obligations, 
thus thrust upon us, were now added those of 
holders who had become apprehensive of Amer¬ 
ican good faith, and who hastened to realize, even 
at a sacrifice, before they should be made worse 
off by the repudiation which some of them thought 
close at hand. 

Again, to the sentimental factors noted there 
was now added what might almost be termed a 
physical force, tending to drive gold out of the 
country, and, through our currency system, drain¬ 
ing the treasury as well. Just how much currency • 
the business of a country will absorb at any given 
moment, it is hard to say; but it is nevertheless cer¬ 
tain that when the channels of finance are full, 
additions will cause them to overflow, and that 
the overflow will be of that portion which is ac¬ 
ceptable elsewhere. As is pretty generally agreed, 
the growing dullness of*business had left our cur¬ 
rency'superabundant as far back as 1890; while in 
that year the rate at which depreciated silver was 
poured into it was increased from $24,000,000 a 
year to more than double that rate. The effect was 
as though water were poured into a measure al¬ 
ready filled with oil. The Sherman notes, whose 
circulation was bounded by national lines, went 
to the bottom of the measure—that is stayed in 
this country; the gold, free to move—that is, cur- 
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rent everywhere—overflowed to foreign coun¬ 
tries. 

Another effect now began to be prominent. To 
a small extent our holders of mortgages (which 
in this country are usually for short terms, even 
though intended as permanent investments) 
promptly secured themselves by requiring renew¬ 
als under contracts payable in gold; but many 
• lenders—to some extent from individual hesitancy 
in exacting unusual terms of borrowers, and to 
some extent from apprehension lest the legisla¬ 
tion threatened in many States against such dis¬ 
crimination might prove valid—refused to make 
or renew time loans, thus forcing a stagnation of 
enterprise in many directions and in many others 
a realization of assets under unfavorable circum¬ 
stances. 

HOARDING OF GOLD IN UNITED STATES 

Concurrent with this was developed a disposi¬ 
tion to hoard gold and to discriminate in its favor 
by withholding it from payments. That this was 
markedly true in 1893 universally understood. 
It seems to have been forgotten in many quarters 
how much earlier than that year this practice be¬ 
came general; though an inspection of the treas¬ 
ury accounts shows that in September, 1890, the 
first month after the passage of the Sherman act, 
the Treasury lost $38,000,000 of its gold reserve. 

June 30, 1890, the net treasury assets were $255,- 
893,000, of which $190,232,000 was in gold and 
gold bullion. A year later similar assets were $ 176,- 
459,000, of which $117,667,000 was in gold and 
gold bullion—the “free gold,” that is the amount 
above the $100,000,000 reserve for greenback re¬ 
demption, having been reduced during the year 
from $90,232,000 to $17,667,000. 

Recalling that the customs receipts are the prin¬ 
cipal streams which feed the Treasury, we can in¬ 
vestigate one step further. In June, 1890, above 
ninety per cent, of our customs receipts were in 
gold. The proportion of gold steadily declined 
thereafter until in June, 1891, but twelve per cent, 
of the customs receipts w r ere in gold. 

The circle of investigation is complete for the 
period. The Treasury was diluting the currency 
by silver inflation at the rate of $4,500,000 each 
month; and at the same time it was rapidly losing 
power to maintain its parity in gold; while the se¬ 
lection by which gold was retained and silver used 
for payments to Government indicated that gold 
was being hoarded outside. 

TREASURY EXPEDIENTS 

The National Administration, though doing 
nothing to avert the crisis, was sensible of its ap¬ 


proach. In the spring of 1891 the Treasury by 
refusing to furnish gold bars, of which it had 
plenty, practically charged gold exporters one- 
tenth per cent, premium; at which price during 
that year they took above $60,000,000; and during 
the summer of 1891 the Government attempted to 
gain gold by selling legal tender Western exchange 
at a price sixty cents per $1,000 less than the nor¬ 
mal rates, on condition of being paid in gold, some 
$12,000,000 of which was promptly thus secured. 

Finally, to accelerate the rate at which we were 
moving toward* disaster, the joint effect of the 
tariff revision of 1890 and the liberal appropria¬ 
tions of the fifty-second Congress had been to 
turn the late annual surplus, averaging $110,000,- 
000 per annum for the years 1888-1890, into a 
deficit which for the year beginning July 1, 1893, 
amounted to more than $69,000,000; so that a con¬ 
stantly weaker Treasury faced a steadily increas¬ 
ing responsibility. The time thus rapidly ap¬ 
proached when the sole resource to maintain our 
currency upon a natural basis would be the stead¬ 
ily diminishing gold receipts of the Treasury; 
which, so far as concerned customs revenues, had 
shrunken to less than four per cent, in September, 
1892, and never again rose above ten per cent, 
until in the currency famine of 1893 the hoarded 
gold- coin was forced from the bank vaults. 

Such was the course along which the Treasury 
steadily drifted for years, until in February, 1893, 
the outgoing Administration by private appeal to 
its friends secured some $6,500,000 of gold from 
New York bankers, just in time to enable it, going 
out on the 4th of March, to escape the breaking of 
the dam behind which for years it had seen the 
waters steadily piling. 

As the Cleveland Administration settled into 
its place the flood was still rising, though not faster 
than had been the case for months previous. But 
soon the actual impairment of the $100,000,000 
Treasury gold reserve showed the water trickling 
over the levee, and on every side each weak spot 
seemed about to give way. 

The Currency Famine 

For years liquidation had been progressing, and 
really solvent institutions had been contracting 
their loans and centralizing their resources, so 
that they were never better buttressed; but the 
same process of liquidation had drained the 
weaker ones .of their available funds, and left them 
with holdings of unmerchantable assets, enormous 
in the aggregate, which the first break would 
throw upon an already overburdened market. The 
very air was charged with ruin. In April, 1893, 
business failures reported by Bradstreefs were 905, 
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as compared with 703 in the same month of 1892; 
in May there were 969, as compared with 680 the 
May previous, and by June not merely had the 
ratio of disaster further increased above the aver¬ 
age, but all over the country, especially in the 
West, the banks were breaking. Up to May 9th 
the number of bank suspensions had not been ex¬ 
traordinary—only eleven of National banks dur¬ 
ing the preceding six months—but on that date 
the Chemical National Bank of Chicago closed its 
doors; on the nth the Columbia National Bank 
of the same city and the Capital National Bank of 
Indianapolis followed its example; on the 16th 
the First National Bank of Cedar Falls, la., and 
on the 18th the First National and Oglethorpe 
National of Brunswick, Ga., and the Evanston 
National of Evanston, III, suspended. Before the 
month was over six other National banks had 
broken; in June twenty-five, and in July seventy- 
three others followed suit; while the mortality 
was equally marked among State banking associa¬ 
tions and private bankers, so that by August first 
the condition was one of panic. 

Then developed the feature that will forever 
characterize the stringency of 1893—instructive to 
those who have not already learned how imma¬ 
terial is any ordinary supply of legal currency 
when compared with credit in its various forms, 
the real currency of the country. For years busi¬ 
ness credit had been shrinking in the United States 
—this largely, though by no means wholly, as the 
result of the constant inflation of our currency by 
silver legislation at a time when normal business 
demands for currency were growing less and less; 
and now this credit was largely destroyed; so that 
each (largely in proportion to the extent to which 
his lack of information left him a ready victim to 
fear) preferred currency in hand to any credit ac¬ 
count, however “gilt-edged.” Almost between 
morning and night* the scramble for currency had 
begun and culminated all over the country, and 
the preposterous bulk of our circulating medium 
had been swallowed up as effectually as, in^ a 
scarcely less brief period, gold and silver had dis¬ 
appeared before the premium on specie a genera¬ 
tion before. Currency was hoarded until it became 
so scarce that it had to be bought as merchandise 
at a premium of 1% to 3% in checks payable 
through the clearing house; and to enable their 
families to meet petty bills at the summer resorts 
the merchants and professional men of the cities 
were forced to purchase and send by express pack¬ 
ages of bills or coin; while savings banks hawked 
their government bond investments about the 
money centers in a vain effort to secure currency. 
The panic was naturally worst among those of 
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too little financial standing to use bank accounts 
for their ordinary business, so that the action of 
bank depositors but inadequately suggests the gen¬ 
eral tendency. But the deposits in National banks 
alone, which had been $1,750,000,000 May 1st, 
1893, were about $1,550,000,000 on July 1st, and by 
October 1st but $1,450,000,000. 

It is with the most striking result of this situa¬ 
tion that we have to deal. It involved an absolutely 
unique experience—that of a highly ingenious and 
enterprising people, inhabiting a wealthy and civi¬ 
lized country, and brought face to face with an 
absolute necessity for the use of an extraordinary 
amount of currency, at the same time that they 
were inhibited by law from ordinary sources of 
supply. 

FAILURE OF NATIONAL BANK CURRENCY SYSTEM 

Our laws provided but one resource—addi¬ 
tional issues of National-bank notes. The Na¬ 
tional banks were urgently summoned to perform 
their most important legitimate function—that of 
giving elasticity to a currency admittedly rigid at 
every other point. The only result was to demon¬ 
strate the worthlessness of the National banking 
system itself. 

We had had it for thirty years. Its original aim 
had really been, not to provide bank note cur¬ 
rency—there was a plethora of that when the 
National banking system was established—but 
rather to starve the. business public into purchas¬ 
ing Government bonds as a condition of being 
permitted to do business at all. 

So far was it from accommodating itself to the 
wants of developing communities that it took $11 
in funds free for investment in any given locality 
to secure for that locality $9 in currency. So far 
was it from expanding to meet the growing de¬ 
mands of the country that, while twenty years ago 
the then outstanding $340,000,000 of National- 
bank notes represented more than 45 per cent, of 
all our circulation, ten years later the $347,000,000 
of similar notes then outstanding represented but 
28 per cent, of our currency, and in June, 1893— 
the latest date at which conditions were normal— 
the $172,000,000 of National-bank notes then in 
circulation outside of the Treasury were less than 
11 per cent, of our currency, of which they had 
ceased to be a material factor. 

So far was it from being elastic that we had 
come to expect a period of stringency irr each 
year—in the late summer and early autumn— 
which invariably arrived; while a careful survey of 
the course of our National-bank note circulation 
showed that the general tendency, at first to its 
increase and afterwards to its withdrawal, had 
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absolutely no connection with present or prospec¬ 
tive, however certain, business demands for cur¬ 
rency. National banks had long since ceased even 
pretended obedience to law, and habitually made 
discounts in times of stringency in the face of de¬ 
pleted reserves. This practice was possible because 
the initiative was in the hands of the banks, and the 
Government had power only to punish; a power 
which it forebore to exercise. 

In the other particular, however, that of furnish¬ 
ing currency, the initiative was in the hands of the 
Comptroller. The banks were thus powerless to 
break the law, no matter how beneficent might 
have been such violation. And nothing is more 
instructive than to contemplate the futile writhing 
and contortions of our National-bank note cur¬ 
rency system in the strait jacket with which it 
had been pinioned, and to see the not merely in¬ 
adequate, but positively ludicrous, results of its 
strenuous efforts to respond to the most urgent 
demands for relief that this generation has heard. 

The increase of our currency by additions to 
National-bank circulation during the stringency 
was only about 1% per cent, and was far less than 
the amount by which the banks of a single city 
virtually increased it by clearing-house certificates 
alone—little more than half the amount by which 
individual bankers increased it by actually buying 
gold in Europe and shipping it hither—and was 
in great part accomplished only after the necessity 
for it was over, millions of dollars of the addi¬ 
tional currency taken out being returned to the 
treasury with the packages unbroken. 

It was to such a dead fetich that our stricken 
business appealed when caught in the panic of 
August, 1893. Never was there offered a more 
conclusive proof of the self-reliance of our citi¬ 
zens and the superiority of business expedients 
over Government direction. Not merely by finan¬ 
ciers in our great cities, and by great corporations 
experienced in handling such crises but in every 
part of the country, with the exception of the far 
Southwest, did the people work out their own sal¬ 
vation. 

EMERGENCY CURRENCY 

The experience of August-September, 1893, was 
unique. There were no gradually developed plans 
for mutual assistance. Mutual helpfulness there 
was in plenty between individuals and localities; 
but it w r as in prompt response to sudden appeals; 
and before any general system could be devised 
the occasion for it was over. Financial clouds had 
long been lowering; but it was within a single 
month that the currency famine became general, 
its worst effect felt, such relief as was had ex¬ 


tended, and the crisis over, with a tendency toward 
a glut of circulating medium. 

In other cases, nations or communities had 
simply found themselves thrown upon their own 
resources. Our people found themselves not 
merely drained of currency but forbidden by most 
carefully drawn statutes to utilize the expedients 
which would have been most natural and most 
effective. No civilized nation has ever experienced 
such a currency famine.* None has ever found 
itself so fettered by positive law in its efforts to 
rescue itself. None ever so promptly arose to the 
emergency. Never was there so prompt a return to 
normal conditions. 

It is this that I have found a peculiarly interest¬ 
ing study. Not that I have been able to estimate 
or even trace it in anything like full measure. One 
of its most striking peculiarities was the extent to 
which—partly on account of the suddenness with 
which it was called for and the promptness with 
which the need of it was over—partly, perhaps, 
because everyone assumed that its use was in de¬ 
fiance of law—the actual practice in each locality 
was in general unknown outside of it, and evi¬ 
dence and mention of it hard to secure afterwards. 

The specimens I quote are, therefore, but a few 
score of the hundreds of cases that careful inquiry 
would reveal; and, except in the case of clearing 
house certificates proper, give but a faint idea of 
the extent to which in all parts of the country this 
emergency currency sprang into being. They are, 
however, I trust sufficiently varied to illustrate 
the methods used and the more characteristic sorts 
of currency—as distinguished from more strictly 
“credit” expedients—that were thus called into 
being. 

Clearing House Certificates. First come actual 
clearing house certificates—new, not in invention, 
but rather in the novel extent of their use. Their 
office was simply to extend indefinitely the brief 
term of mutual credit involved in all clearing 
house settlements. Contrary to the general impres¬ 
sion, they were not used as currency; but their 
effect was to add just their face to the volume of 
currency in circulation, by releasing, for use out¬ 
side, that which would otherwise have been re¬ 
served for clearing house settlements. So far as 
the banks using them transgressed law, it was in 
renewing loans and extending discounts when 
their reserves were depleted below the legal limit. 
The use of clearing house certificates simply en¬ 
abled this to be done with less risk of other than 
legal consequences. 

And to the writer, not the least interesting of 
the data that be has gathered in this connection has 
been the proof—in instance after instance—where 
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he has been proudly assured that a particular city 
had not been forced to extraordinary expedients 
such as had been seized upon in their desperation ' 
by less favored centers—either that the boaster had 
been saved by aid extended by those whom he so 
patronizingly pities, or that the self-sufficient town 
had already adopted such practices that its or¬ 
dinary way of doing business left nothing in the 
way of liberal financiering yet to be exploited. It 
was to the banks that did use clearing house cer¬ 
tificates in the emergency that the country owes 
its escape from unparalleled disaster; and at once 
to anticipate and answer all inquiries as to the form 
and use of the legitimate clearing house certin- 
cates. 

Denominations were as follows: New York, 
$20,000, $10,000 and $5,000; Philadelphia, $5,000 
only; Boston, $10,000 and $5,000; New Orleans, 
$500 to $10,000; Baltimore, $6,000, $3,000 and 
$1,000; Pittsburg, $10,000, $5,000 and $1,000; De- 
troit, $5,000 only; Buffalo, $5,000 and $1,000. Their 
issue, it will be noticed, was mainly in the North¬ 
east, New Orleans being the only Southern and 
Detroit the most Western example. And in each 
case it will be observed that use of the certificate, 
is limited strictly to settlement of mutual accounts 
between members of the clearing house associa¬ 
tion in question. 

Other devices of similar character were Clear¬ 
ing House Due Bills,” exchanges of clearing house 
balances, such as are so generally used at Chicago, 
that an extension of their use made unnecessary 
special issues of clearing house certificates; and 
utilization of the custom in smaller cities of con¬ 
sidering exchange drawn on “reserve cities” as 
equivalent to cash in transactions between banks. 
Next in order, and in some respects the most 
^ interesting of all, were the notes called clearing 
house certificates, but in fact intended for cir¬ 
culation, frequently issued by temporary com¬ 
mittees of banks in towns where no clearing house 
existed, and—though thoroughly effectual for the 
worthy purpose for which they were issued—a^ 
travesty on the paper after which they were 
named. The term “clearing house certificates” 
was, however, used, not with the idea of deceiving 
any one, but as the only ready-made term that 
indicated the one fact that the public cared to 
l <now —viz., that the associated banks of the local¬ 
ity were bound to make them good. ... 

Certified Checks. Another expedient, favored in 
all parts of the country, was the sale by banks of 
certified checks against themselves for currency 
denominations which, when signed by the pur- 
chaser, were used by him as currency. The few 
given are illustrations of hundreds of instances 
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which seem to have been pretty evenly distributed 
in all parts of the country except the Southwest. 

Pay Checks. Most generally used of all, how¬ 
ever, were pay checks in currency denominations, 
which, in scores of manufacturing towns, mainly 
in the Northeast, but largely in the West and 
Southeast, were the only currency that was avail¬ 
able for weekly payrolls and cash purchases by 
wage earners. 

Miscellaneous Expedients. In addition to these 
well defined classes, there were others so varied 
that but a suggestion of them can be made here— 
negotiable certificates of deposit; ninety-day and 
other short time paper in currency denominations, 
with and without interest; bond certificates; grain 
purchase notes; credit and corporation store or¬ 
ders; improvement fund orders; teachers’ war¬ 
rants; shingle scrip; specimens of each of which 
are given below, and which are noteworthy here 
as the adaptation to use for general circulation, by 
* issue in small currency denominations, of paper 
devised for other and’widely differing purposes. 

The foregoing will, I trust, have indicated some¬ 
what of the resourceful vigor with which we met 
a sudden demand. And the result was as creditable 
as was the promptness with which our people arose 
to the occasion. 

THE COURSE OF NATIONAL BANK CURRENCY 

But the performances of the National bank¬ 
ing .system turned tragedy into farce. 

June 1, 1893, there was a surplus of about $21,- 
000,000 in excess of legal reserve lying in New 
York banks awaiting investment, and the amount 
of National bank currency then outstanding was 
about $177,000,000. During that month the surplus 
reserve in the New York banks decreased to 
$1,250,000, while the National bank notes out¬ 
standing increased to $178,700,000. August 1, the 
bank funds were drained $14,000,000 below their 
legal reserve; the demand for money to move the 
crops was increasing, the stress was almost a panic; 
yet the National bank currency had increased but 
$5,000,000. September 1, the situation was improv¬ 
ing, and the deficit IfUd fallen to $1,500,000; and, 
now that it was less needed, the National bank 
note circulation began to expand rapidly and stood 
at $199,000,000. 

October 1, the deficit had turned to an embar¬ 
rassing surplus of $28,000,000; but the National 
bank currency expansion was as hard to stop as it 
had been to start, and aggravated the plethora by 
an increase of $10,000,000 during September--on 
October 1 standing at $208,700,000. November 1, 
the idle funds had increased to over $50,000,000, 
but the National bank issues were still expanding. 
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standing on that dare at $209,300,000. December 1, 
the unused surplus had risen to $76,000,000, but 
the National hank circulation had contracted^ less 
than $500,000, January u 1894, the hanks had $Ho,~ 
000,000 more than anybody wanted, but the Na¬ 
tional bank issues had remained stationary lor 
three months at above $208,000,000. By hebru- 
arv 1, the surplus seeking employment had risen 
to $1 10,000,000, while the National bank note tir~ 
dilation was still about $208,000,000; during K'b- 
ruarv the $50,000,000 loan to the Treasury was 
floated, the'most of which was taken from this 
surplus; vet it stood on March 1 at $76,0(10,000; 
on April" i, at $81,000,000; on May 1, at $83,000,- 
000, and meanwhile the National bank currency 
had remained stationary at about $208,000,000. 

In June, 1803, therefore, when there was the 
greatest demand that this country had ever seen 
for currency, the National bank issues constituted 
a smaller percentage of our total circulation than 
at anv other time except during the preceding 
year; the almost fretv/ded efforts of the National 
hanks were utterly futile in bringing material as¬ 
sistance until after the crisis had passed; and the 
result of their attempt to aid us has been to keep 
an increased volume of National bank currents 
outstanding, while the amount of unemployed cur¬ 
rency was greater than if had ever been before, at 
the highest point it has readied for five years. And 
this is not all. The law permits bur $;,ooo,ooo con¬ 
traction monthly in any event. It will not be pos¬ 
sible, therefore, to get track to a normal basis be¬ 
fore the annual stringency due next September. 

Ei*mu/rx 

Throughout New England, so generally that it 
may be deemed to have characterized its manufac¬ 
turing centers; in so many portions of the South 
that it might be considered general there; in the 
West and in the Northwest; sporadically in the 
Middle States, the necessity for local currency 
developed at once a supply of it; and, wheie this 
was not the case, from city after city comes the 
# word of how unfortunate were those who, not as¬ 
sisted by the enterprise of others, had none of their 
own to" fall back upon. There is; one general ex-* 
eeption to be madm**»an exception which, how - 
ever, proves the rule. If is this: 

To the precise extent thar—either by the use of 
clearing house certificates within the law, or by 
the violation of law In continuing discounts when 
their reserves were depleted-^-the banks of an) 
section thus met the emergency, their customers 
and the community dependent upon them were 
relieved from the necessity which so generally 
came upon others of providing a special local cur- 
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renev. It was the New York banks that issued the 
greatest amount of clearing house certificates, 
and at the same time continued to assist their cus¬ 
tomers, even while their reserves were depleted; 
and, therefore, it was in the neighborhood of New 
York and her own great manufacturing establish¬ 
ments, in those of Newark, of Brooklyn, and of 
Long Island City, that it was unnecessary to look 
further for a supply of the currency they needed. 
The same was the* case in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Boston and their neighborhoods, in each of which 
cases either clearing house certificates, or loans 
of clearing house credits, enabled strong banks to 
aid weak ones. But in every case where the asso¬ 
ciated banks of a section were not in a position to 
supply the lack of currency or obviate the neces¬ 
sity of its use, individuals and corporations were 
compelled ro do this. 

In this wav after the machinery so carefully ad¬ 
justed by Government had utterly failed to work, 
the business common sense ot our people read¬ 
justed its finances; and in every part of the land 
business started up again, manufacture continued, 
die laborer received his hire, and the merchant 
disposed of Ids goods. In not an Instance, so far as 
I have been able to learn, did any community find 
anv trouble in the use of whar. In the absence of 
all* restrictive laws, would have been -and what 

In defiance of them actually was—a perfectly nat¬ 
ural bank-note currency. The whole American 
people promptly accepted each locality upon its 
knowledge of the conditions there -the paper of 
individuals and institutions. And as a result of this 
experience—most widespread, and had under con¬ 
ditions least favorable to security other than the 
integrity of those who issued the notes, and the 
intelligence ot those who were asked to accept 
them—there was not a single dollar lost. 

Such was the honorable record of the emer¬ 
gency currency of 

How Ri 1111 Camp: 

By September is b tK*n, the passage by the 
House of the repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman Act had both stopped inflation and 
quieted the worst apprehensions; ami to |;o,ooo,- 
000 additional national bank currency and the vol¬ 
ume of the emergency ctirimcv noted, which can 
be but vaguely estimated at $Ho,ooo,noo, was al¬ 
ready being added the $40,000,*»o<» of gold which 
had been purchased in Europe tor import hither. 
The panic collapsed suddenly as ir had been 
blown up; ami, with dull business conditions for 
a year to come, the currency proved excessive. 

With accession of confidence among the masses 
the petty hoards were returned to the savings 
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banks or paid out to merchants, and hy' them used 
to swell their bank credits; so that from $1,450,- 
000,000 in October 1, 1893, the aggregate deposits 
in National banks alone arose to $1,529,000,000, 
December 19, 1894; $1,586,000,000, February 2, 
1894; $1,671,000,000, May 4, 1894; $1,678,000,000, 
July 18, 1894, and $1,728,000,000, October 2, 1894. 
The emergency currency gave no trouble. By the 
process of natural redemption it disappeared so 
promptly that before the end of the year speci¬ 
mens became curiosities. 
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Such was the crisis of 1893, a situation brought 
about by the wanton interference of Government 
with business not its own; aggravated by legisla¬ 
tion which had to be broken before the people 
could help themselves; relieved by enterprise 
overriding and evading restrictive law; and turned 
into a theme for the gayety of nations by the gro¬ 
tesque exhibition thus afforded of how depraved 
was the elaborate bank note currency system, upon 
which had been lavished so much of thankless 
labor. 


THE MONEY DEBATE 


With the crisis of 1893 and the continuing 
depression. Populists and agrarians generally 
became convinced that the root of all evil was . 
to be found in an inadequate currency. The 
money debate, in America, therefore took on 
curious, flamboyant and emotional tones. The 
literature—on both sides—usually had little re¬ 
lation to economic fact; and, indeed, next to 
no effort was made to explore fundamental 
causes. That agriculture was suffering from a 
faulty credit mechanism—there was a com¬ 
plete absence of long-term and intermediate- 
term credit facilities—was completely lost 
sight of as the participants in the debate 
wrangled over silver and gold. 

Coin’s Financial School (the work of W. H. 
Harvey and published in 1894)—an amazing 
piece of propaganda and misinformation, filled 
with tales of plots and conspiracies—had an 
enormous popularity. It had many imitators, 
consequently, of which one of the better ones 
was Ignatius Donnelly’s The People’s Money 
(Chicago, 1895). Donnelly is not quite as 
brash as “Coin” Harvey; but he is almost as 
naive and certainly as evangelical in fervor. 
The people, by political action, will triumph 
and, next to God, government fiat money is 
the “biggest thing on the planet.” 

J. Laurence Laughlin (1850-1933) entered 


the lists against Harvey and Donnelly and went 
up and down the country debating the silver- 
ites and fiat-money advocates. Laughlin had 
been trained at Harvard and had come to the 
new University of Chicago as professor of po¬ 
litical economy. His Facts about Money (Chi¬ 
cago, 1895) is the record of one such debate. 
Laughlin seeks to answer seriously the mis¬ 
statements of Harvey. And one of his more 
telling points has to do with the relationship 
between prices and gold. It is this chapter 
which is reprinted here. But Laughlin can be 
almost as emotional as Harvey and Donnelly, 
and at one place in his argument he is ready 
to accuse the silver interests of a conspiracy 
to destroy American civilization and drive us 
into economic barbarism along with silver- 
standard, China and Mexico. 

The result was confusion, of course, and the 
election campaign of 1896 was carried on in a 
highly charged atmosphere. It was not until 
1913-16 that the first serious and statesman¬ 
like efforts were made in the United States to 
do something about agricultural credit. (The 
relevant documents are presented in Part IX, 
below.) 

The selections here reprinted are from Don¬ 
nelly’s The People’s Money and Laughlin’s 
Facts about Money. 
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UNREST AND EXPANSION 


The People's Money 


BY IGNATIUS 


Third Day 

THE GOSPEL OF GREED 

“Good morning, Mr. Sanders. Are you too tired 

to talk this bright day?” . 

“Not at all; there are some themes I never tire 

of. I can say with Hamlet: 

« ‘Why, I will fight with him upon this theme, 
Until my eyelids do no longer wag. 

“Talk is words; but behind this discussion are 
tremendous things-the progress of development, 
the happiness of the world, the whole onflood or 

arrestment of humanity. . , . , , j 

There was a pleasant-faced, fair-haired lady, 
of two or three and twenty, sitting upon the next 
seat across the aisle of the car. At this point she 
spoke up, addressing Mr. Sanders. 

“Pardon,” she said, “my mingling in your con¬ 
versation; but I could not help but heaf much of 
it yesterday, and I was greatly interested. I would 
like to ask you a question.” 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Sanders. 

Mr. Hutchinson rose to his feet and said: 

“Take my seat, madam, alongside of Mr. San¬ 
ders. You will hear better, and it does not affect 
me to ride backwards.” 

“Thank you,” said the young lady, changing 

“1^ do not know,” she continued, anything 
about the financial questions, and I find many gen¬ 
tlemen ““equally ignorant; but I perceive that^some¬ 
thing is wrong. Three years ago my father was 
esteemed a rich man; now he is so poor that our 
family is broken up, and I am on my way to Cali¬ 
fornia to visit my father’s brother and hope to 
get a position as a teacher, so that I will not be a 
burden on any one. But I cannot understand w y 
it is while the earth retains its fertility and man¬ 
kind continue industrious,. that labor cannot per¬ 
petually create wealth; why it is that food is less 
in price than the cost of producing it,, and yet mi - 
lions cannot secure enough to buy it? 

“I tried to show yesterday,” replied Mr. Sanders, 
“that these evils are due to a limitation upon the 
governmental medium of exchange, called money; 
an artificial interference with the natural condi¬ 
tions you speak of; a something, created by man, 
which cries out to the earth, ‘stop multiplying t y 
seed;’ to the muscles of man, ‘stop thy toil; to the 
mine, ‘close up thy mouth;’ to the ship, sweep 
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no more before the streaming and triumphant 
wind;’ to the wild beasts, ‘you are safe in your 
fastnesses, for man shall advance no more; to the 
whole human family, stand still and shrink and 

suffer.’” , J „ 

“But is there not,” asked the young lady, a 
deeper cause than all this? Why, at this stage of 
the world’s development, should this great calam¬ 
ity burst forth upon the world?” 

“You are right, madam,” replied Mr. Sanders, 
“there is a deeper cause—a something grounded 
on the very nature of the animal man. It is 

HUMAN SELFISHNESS 

“There are, we are told by the scientists, two 
great agencies operating upon the heavenly bodies 
—the centripetal force and centrifugal force; the 
one draws them together, and the other keeps 
them apart. The sun, by the first, would drag the 
earth into the fiery embrace of its gigantic flames; 
the other would send it flying off into boundless 
space. In the just balance and equipoise of these 
two huge powers the planets are held in their 
orbits and the harmony of the universe preserved. 

“So there is in human nature a centripetal force 
of selfishness which draws everything to the in¬ 
dividual, and a centrifugal force called philan¬ 
thropy, which reaches out to the mass; and it is 
only by the interplay of these great powers that 
human society is possible. . . . 

“And kraft, power, degenerates into craft, cun¬ 
ning; and king is derived from the same root as 
cunning . No better man lives than the individual 
Englishman, but this ruling class, in all ages, has 
been cruel, arrogant and heartless; as merciless 
to its own people as it was to all the rest of the 
world. But we need not abuse them. They are 
worse than others probably because they have had 
more opportunity than others. The qualities that 
go to make oppression are simply inordinate self¬ 
ishness, which grabs all it sees and would make 
a dining table of the bodies of its dead victims. It 
has given up cannibalism, simply because there was 
an abundance of other kinds of food; but there 
isn’t much difference between eating a man’s body 
and devouring his substance so that he perishes. 
One is a physical, the other a moral cannibalism. 
And there are many men who would rather be 
' eaten after death than eaten before death. 

“But, oh! greed, greed, greed! ... 

“This whole battle between gold and silver is 
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nothing but the outcome of ‘the hog in human 
nature.’ ” 

■ “Indeed,” said the young lady, “how do you 
prove that? ” 

“Simply enough,” replied Mr. Sanders. 

THE GOLD AND SILVER QUESTION 

“Gold and silver were not made money by law. 
No international convention ever met, in the first 
instance, in the past ages, and agreed to adopt 
them. As I said the other day, they were first the 
sacred metals of our ancestors, and then became 
the precious metals, because they were used to 
adorn the temples of the earth’s greatest gods, the 
sun and the moon. Merchants bought them 
wherever they traded, along savage or civilized 
coasts, because they knew the priests, on their re¬ 
turn home, would give them food and clothes and 
jewels for them. But their whole use is a survival 
of primeval superstition. Their beauty and com¬ 
pactness made them, it is true, desirable, and so 
they passed from hand to hand in a world-wide 
barter; and hence, when governments came to 
coin money, the stamp was naturally affixed to 
fragments of these convenient yellow and white 
metals. They were valuable before they were 
money, and money before they were coined; and 
the barbarian races—rude and crude—had no idea 
of money that could not be weighed and melted; 
like some of our modern philosophers who will 
not believe there is anything in the universe that 
is not a ponderable entity. The limitations of their 
senses they mistake for the limitations of Divinity; 
and what they cannot see they swear is not. And 
hence we have a superstition of too little belief in 
place of the old-time superstition of too much be¬ 
lief. One set of old women has been driven off, and 
another set of old women, of the other sex, called 
philosophers, substituted in their place. 

“Well,” he continued, “just as the sun and moon 
moved through the heavens, in silent and har¬ 
monious beauty—the greater and the lesser lights 
—so these metals which represented them, the one 
golden and sun-like, the other silvern and moon- 
like, rode through the domain of human civiliza- 
tion, holding a relation in value much like the rela¬ 
tion of the sun and moon in apparent size and 
power. And as God permitted kings, as temporary 
leaders, until republics could be established, so he 
gave to man the use of these metals, until the 
power and majesty of vast and civilized peoples 
could be understood arid stamped upon paper, and 
the intrinsic money theory forever relegated to 
the limbo of old world superstitions. 

“But down the ages these two metals came hand 
in hand for probably more than 20,000 years. 
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There is no doubt they were the sacred metals of 
Atlantis eleven thousand years ago; and the legends 
tell us that there were ten thousand years between 
the settlement of Atlantis and its destruction. Dur¬ 
ing many ages, when sun and moon worship was 
the religion of all civilized peoples these metals 
were honored next to the heavenly luminaries 
themselves. 

“In all that vast lapse of time no attempt was 
ever made to divorce them until a quarter of a 
century ago, except in one instance, and that was 
in the year 221 A.D., and the lessons it teaches are 
most prophetic. Through Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Grecian and Roman civilization, the yellow and 
the white metals moved hand in hand, as the basis 
of commerce and the symbols of wealth. But in 
A.D. 221, in the reign of a vile emperor, for the 
purpose of still farther oppressing, the suffering 
tax-payers of Rome and its provinces, and in¬ 
creasing the value of the money in which the taxes 
were paid, it was resolved to demonetize silver and 
make -gold the only legal tender. The conse¬ 
quences were very much the same as those which 
have overtaken ourselves. A recent writer says. 

“ ‘Consequently prices fell lower and lower, the 
money-lenders received more and more in interest - 
and principal, taxes became more and more bur¬ 
densome, and producers were further discouraged 
by the constant depreciation of their property, 
which gradually fell into the hands of the creditor 
classes. The property of the producing classes be¬ 
ing exhausted without paying their debts, they 
became the slaves of their creditors. All incentive 
to energy was destroyed and the classes that once 
formed the strength of Rome, from which the in¬ 
vincible legions were drawn—reduced as they 
were to slavery—were ready to welcome any 
change as a‘ relief. At the same time while the pro¬ 
ducing classes were reduced to a state of slavery, 
the creditor classes fell into a state of growing 
moral corruption—a state that is always brought 
about by the possession of unearned gains. Thus 
reduced to impotency by slavery, ignorance, 
heathenism and moral corruption, the Roman Em¬ 
pire fell an easy victim to the hordes of barbaric 
Germans, who marched from one end of Italy to 
the other without meeting any serious resist¬ 
ance.’ ”... 

'THE SUN AND MOON 

“But the point I was trying to call your atten- 
tion to was that, just as the sun and moon moved 
together through the heavens, so these, their typ¬ 
ical metals, moved side by side, for hundreds of 
centuries, in the affairs of mankind; and that it 
would be as great an invasion of the orderly ar- 
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rangements of nature to seek to pluck the moon 
from its orbit as it was to tear the white metal from 
the commercial firmament. 

a If any great cause had rendered it probable that 
such a course would be advantageous to mankind, 
then it would have been proper for the civilized 
nations to have fully considered it, in newspapers, 
conventions, legislative chambers, and in discus¬ 
sions by a million firesides; weighing carefully all 
the arguments for and against such a step, before 
taking action upon it. See the tremendous debate 
that is now going on, all over the world, as to the 
restoration of silver to its ancient orbit. Even such 
a debate, with such a clamor of tongues, with such 
an array of facts, figures and authorities, should 
have preceded any attempt to tear it out of the 
commercial sky. Instead of that, silver was not the 
victim of an open and public war; it was secretly 
slain by the stilettos of hired banditti, in the dark¬ 
ness of the night.” 

HOW SILVER WAS DEMONETIZED # 

“That charge,” said Mr. Hutchinson, “has been 
made a hundred times and a hundred times dis¬ 
proved.” . 

“Yes,” said the young lady, “I read an article 
on the subject in ‘The Light of Zion, the day be¬ 
fore I left home, which clearly shows that it was 
publicly repealed with the full knowledge of the 
whole country. I do not know much upon the 
subject myself, but I cannot believe a respectable 
newspaper would misrepresent the facts. 

“Misrepresent!” cried Mr. Sanders; “why, my 
dear young lady, the newspapers of to-day would 
misrepresent anything. If there was any consider¬ 
able sum of money to be made by it they would 
unite in denying the existence of God! If a mil¬ 
lion dollars were at stake they would so black¬ 
guard the memory of George Washington that the 
State of Virginia would rise up and throw his 
ashes into the Potomac! ‘Misrepresent! 5 God gave 
man the alphabet, and the devil gave him the daily 
press. The first widens the area of his knowledge 
and the second perverts truth and darkens under¬ 
standing. 

“But here ” he continued, “is the proof that the 
demonetization of silver was a secret fraud and 
trick and crime. Go search all the newspapers of 
the United States for the year 1873, for weeks and 
months before and after the passage of the act, and 
you cannot find the slightest reference to the fact 
that the mints of the United States had been closed 
against the coinage of a money-metal more ancient 
than the pyramids or the tower of Babel. Not a 
word; not a syllable. There were numerous tele¬ 
grams from Washington, at that time, on all sorts 
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of inconsequential matters, but not a sentence as 
to a change in our laws which is now widely and 
deeply agitating the people of our whole country, 
and indirectly of the whole world. 

“Take all the platforms, state or national, of all 
the parties, since the formation of our government 
down to and including 1873, and I challenge the 
defenders of this iniquity to put their fingers 
upon a single declaration demanding the demone¬ 
tization of silver, or demanding anything hostile 
to the white metal. There is nothing of the kind. 
By what right did Congress dare to make such a 
radical and fundamental change in the financial 
system of this country without being urged to do 
so by any political party of any kind? Nothing but 
bribery and corruption of the rankest description 
could account for such a step. 

“Call the roll of all the eminent men of this na¬ 
tion, since the constitution was adopted, down to 
and including 1873—men of all creeds and parties 
and sections—and where can a word or a line be 
quoted from any of their written or spoken utter¬ 
ances, asking that the doors of the mints be closed 
in the face of the prehistoric white metal? There 
is not one. Do you know of any? 55 

“I cannot say I do,” replied Mr. Hutchinson. 

“Well, do you know of any declaration of any 
platform, prior to 1873, demanding the demone¬ 
tization of silver?” 

“I have not looked into the matter, 55 said Mr. 
Hutchinson, “and therefore cannot answer your 
question. 55 

“I will go a step farther,” said Mr. Sanders. “I 
undertake to say that from 1873 to this hour no 
national political party has ever dared to commend 
or make itself responsible for that act of 1873, or 
to sustain the demonetization of silver, except by 
trick and indirection.” 

“Do you mean to say,” inquired the banker, 
“that the Republican party did not, in 1892, de¬ 
clare for the gold standard?” 

“Certainly not ” said the farmer. “Here is what 
they said” (consulting his note book): 

“ ‘The American people, from tradition and in¬ 
terest, favor bi-metallism, and the Republican 
party demands the use of both gold and silver 
as standard money, with restrictions and under 
such provisions to be determined by legislation, 
as will secure the maintenance of the parity.of 
values of the two metals, so that the purchasing 
and debt-paying power of the dollar, whether of 
silver, gold or paper, shall be at all times equal. 5 55 

“Ah,” said Mr. Hutchinson, “there you see the 
proviso is bigger than the resolution. 55 

“I have no doubt, 55 was the reply, “thafthe man 
who drew that plank intended it for a trick and 
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a subterfuge; but even then there is no approval of 
the act of 1873, and there is nothing in it incon¬ 
sistent with the restoration of silver to its ancient 
position.” 

“I do not so understand it,” said the other. “Ob¬ 
serve what it says about ‘parity of values 7 and debt¬ 
paying powers. Does not that mean demonetiza¬ 
tion of silver? 77 

“I do not undertake to say, 77 was the reply, 
“what the trickster meant who drew it, but the 
resolution, I repeat, is not inconsistent with true 
bi-metallism. The ‘parity of values 7 we had at all 
times prior to 1873. If there was any difference 
\t was on the side of silver, which was at a pre¬ 
mium over gold when it was demonetized. And 
even now, in spite of demonetization, the silver 
dollar in this country is at a parity of value* with 
the gold dollar, and yet there is no law to compel 
the government to redeem silver in gold.” 

“Do you mean to say, 77 inquired the young lady 
traveler,' “that silver was worth more than gold 
when it was denied the right of being coined? 77 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Sanders. “That is well 
understood. 77 

“What excuse was there, then,” she inquired, 
“for demonetizing silver, especially if no political 
party and no leading statesmen had demanded it? 

“There was none. It was sheer villainy. Not 
even the supple newspapers asked for anything 
of the kind. In the midst of silence, and in the 
darkness of the night, the evil deed was consum¬ 
mated, and to this hour nobody will stand sponsor 
for it. 77 

“I deny,” said Mr. Hutchinson, “that it was done 
in the darkness of the night. 77 . . . 

HOW THE CRIME WAS ACCOMPLISHED 

“That the demonetization of silver was, as these 
Congressional witnesses testify (and every word, 
be it observed, is taken from the official record, 
page and book given), that it was, I say, a colossal 
swindle, 7 the work of a ‘burglar in the house at 
midnight, 7 is shown by the very nature of the bill. 
Was it entitled ‘an act to demonetize silver? 7 Not 
at all. It seemed to be purely a measure in relation 
to the mints and the details of coinage. Nor does it 
anywhere appear that the act, by any section or 
part of section, pronounces the doom of the white 
metal in any direct fashion. Not at all. The deadly 
work is accomplished not by a declaration of pur¬ 
pose or principle, but by an omission^ in a cata¬ 
logue of coins, to name the standard silver dollar 
of the fathers! Here is the cunning shape in \ghich 
the villainy hides itself—this is the language that 
did the work we are all lamenting to-day; 

“ ‘That the gold coins of the United States shall 
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be a one dollar piece, which, at the weight of 
twenty-five and eight-tenth grains shall be the 
unit of value. 

“ ‘That the silver coins of the United States shall 
be a trade dollar, a half dollar or fifty-cent piece, 
a quarter dollar or twenty-five-cent piece, a dime 
or ten-cent piece; and said coins shall be a legal 
tender at their nominal value for any amount not 
exceeding five dollars in any one payment. 

“ ‘That no coins, either gold or silver, or minor 
coinage shall hereafter be issued from the mint, 
other than those of the denominations, standards 
and weights herein set forth. 7 (17 statutes, 424.) 

“Imagine an honest member of Congress trying, 
in the midst of the uproar of legislation, to keep 
track of what that bill meant. He could only do 
so by comparing it word for word with the exist¬ 
ing statute; thereby he might have discovered that 
the standard dollar was omitted from the list of 
silver coins. ... 

“But our Republican newspapers,” said Mr. 
Hutchinson, “have claimed that whole columns 
of the Congressional Record were devoted to the 
discussion of the bill. 77 

“That is another trick,” replied the farmer; “a 
bill to codify existing laws as to the mints had been 
up before two or three successive congresses, and 
had been discussed, but the discussion did not 
touch the question of the demonetization of silver. 
Indeed, the bill of 1873 as it passed the house con¬ 
tained the standard silver dollar, but, as Senator 
Allison says, it was ‘ doctored 7 in the Senate, and 
the standard dollar was stricken out and the trade 
dollar 7 substituted, and this was declared legal 
tender only for debts of five dollars or less. There 
is where the knife went in. 77 

THE TRADE DOLLAR 

“What was the trade dollar?” inquired the 
young lady. 

“It was called the ‘trick dollar, 7 77 replied Mr. 
Sanders. “It contained 420 grains of silver, while 
the standard dollar contained only 412% grains. 
It was part of the work of the conspiracy. It was 
coined on the pretense that it would be preferred 
by the people of China and India, in trade, because 
it contained more silver. It was really made to fit 
into the niche of the demonetization of the stand¬ 
ard dollar. It was easier to slip in ‘trade 7 for ‘stand¬ 
ard 7 in the act than to name no silver dollar of any 
kind. That vacuum might attract attention.”. 

“What became of the trade dollar?” inquired 
the young lady. “I do not remember seeing any of 
them. 77 

“No; they soon disappeared, 77 replied Mr. San- 
ders. “Three years after they had been fraudu- 
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lendy used to displace our legal tender dollars, 
the subservient Congress passed an act, July, 1876, 
which provided that ‘the trade dollar shall not 
hereafter be a legal tender.’ That finished their 

hash.” , , ^ 

“How so?” said the young lady. 

“The bankers, Mr. Hutchinson’s brethren, said 
Mr. Sanders with a smile, “having deprived them 
of their legal tender character, and the object for 
which they had been coined having been accom¬ 
plished, refused to take them for more than 90 
cents on the dollar; and the price at once fell to 
that. They showed great magnanimity; they might 
just as well have made it 40 cents on the dbllar. 
Every one who had a legal tender dollar had to 
take it to a bank and swap it for ninety cents, and 
take his pay in standard dollars. Thus he ex¬ 
changed 420 grains of silver for 412% at a discount 
of 10 per cent.; gave more for less and paid a 
bonus to effect the trade.” 


“Why,” said the young lady, “I thought the 
value of money was fixed by the intrinsic value 
of the metals of which it was composed.” 

“All nonsense,” replied the farmer. “There is 
the demonstration of it. The coin with fk grains 
more of silver in it would not circulate at all, be¬ 
cause it was not legal tender, while the coin with 
the fA grains less silver, being legal tender, is 
worth 10 per cent, more than the coin of greater 
intrinsic value. Intrinsic humbug!” 

“Ah, there is the mistake all your school of 
statesmen make,” said Mr. Hutchinson. “You rest 
all your faith on ‘fiat.’ But it is time to give up the 
discussion. I see our young friend is yawning. Let 
us resume the subject to-morrow. 

“I am not at all tired,” replied the young lady. 
“Indeed, I am intensely interested. I have obtained 
many new ideas. We women are going to vote 
some day, and we should inform ourselves on all 
governmental questions.” 


Facts about Money 

BY J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


Chapter XIII: Shrinkage of Prices and Scarcity 
of Gold 

The constant iteration of statements about ,the 
scarcity of gold, the “demonetization of silver in 
1873, and the fall of prices since 1873, have led 
many people to acquiesce in the opinion that a 
shrinkage of prices has taken place since 1873 ow¬ 
ing to a contraction of the metallic circulation. 
This belief has been too long accepted without 
an examination of the facts underlying it. facts, 
not theories about what may happen if something 
is done for silver, are now needed. Since silver 
has been given up quite largely by Europe in and 
after 1873, the argument generally rests on the 
insufficient supply of gold. As gold is now the 
usual money of commerce, and since prices have 
fallen, it is argued that gold has risen away from 
goods. And to strengthen this reasoning, it is said 
that silver and goods have kept together in price 
relatively to gold; so that the apparent fall of 
silver and goods is said to be really only an ap¬ 
preciation of gold. And if silver and goods did 
really keep together in value this argument might 
have some plausibility. For if silver should buy as 
many goods to-day as in 1873, it might naturally 
appear that silver and goods had not fallen, but 
that gold had v risen away from them. On these 
points let us examine the facts. # 

(1) The argument that the general fall of prices 


since 1873 has been due to a scarcity, and conse¬ 
quent dearness of gold, is fatally defective, be¬ 
cause it does not agree with the facts. In looking at 
general prices, money on the one hand is to be 
compared with all commodities on the other hand; 
if the fall in prices has been due to a scarcity of 
gold, the effect should have been felt upon all the 
commodities in general which are compared with 
gold. The table of Hamburg prices of 100 articles 
published by Dr. Soetbeer furnishes material to 
test this question. I have collected twenty-one 
articles, out of the 100 quoted at Hamburg, which 
show an upward tendency, by comparing the 
average prices of 1881-85 with those of 1874-75- 
The average of the numbers representing the 
prices of these twenty-one articles in the period 
of 1871-75 was 164.2, and in 1881-85 183.8. In the 
same lists there can be found at least twenty-one 
articles which have shown a decided tendency to 
fall in price. The remaining articles do not show a 
market movement in either direction. Forsell 
makes an interesting analysis of the whole 100 into 
two groups, classifying those which show a tend¬ 
ency to rise and those which show a tendency to 
fall. In the first class he includes fifty-one articles, 
and in the second forty-nine articles, with the fol¬ 
lowing results in averages: 

!847-50 1851-60 1861-70 1871-75 1876-80 1881-85 

1.. .. 100 125.3 130.3 147.1 143-7 H 6 4 

11.. . 100 109.7 114.6 121.7 103.7 96.7 
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Whether to draw inferences as to a scarcity of 
gold from forty-nine articles, or to infer that gold 
was abundant, according to the prices of fifty- 
one articles, is an awkward dilemma for those who 
think that “prices give direct evidence as to the 
quantity of money.” From this it can be seen that 
the fall of prices has not been universal; and that 
it is unsafe to ascribe the fall of prices of some 
goods to a cause like an appreciation of gold, 
which ought to affect the prices qf all goods alike. 

(2) There are other difficulties, however, in the 
way of accepting the theory that prices fell be¬ 
cause of the demonetization of silver and the 
scarcity of gold. The extravagant statement has 
been made by the advocates of free silver that 
demonetization in 1873 cut off from the world an 
enormous volume of silver coin hitherto used in 
performing the world’s exchanges. Now, there is 
absolutely no truth in this. Even granting that 
prices would have fallen because of a diminution 
of the money metal, there is, as I have shown in 
Chapter V, more silver in circulation in the world 
to-day than in 1873. Therefore, on the theory that 
the level of prices depends solely on the quantity 
of metallic money, which I cannot admit, prices 
ought not to have fallen. When Germany replaced 
silver with gold it did not eject in all more than 
$300,000,000 of silver; about $110,000,000 of the 
old silver thalers are still in circulation. Moreover, 
although the Latin Union stopped free coinage of 
silver in 1874, it continued to coin and accumulate 
silver until 1878. In 1878 the United States began 
to introduce silver into circulation, which now 
amounts to over $550,000,000. A great deal more 
silver has been added to the world’s circulation of 
money than was subtracted from it by Germany; 
and every other country is using as much or more 
of it than in 1873. Now these are substantial facts. 
If, then, there has been no diminution of the use 
of silver as money, surely even on the quantity 
theory there can be no reason whatever to believe 
that the fall of prices has been due to a contraction 
of the world’s supply of money. This is the less 
possible when we consider how enormous has been 
the production of gold annually up to the present 
time. 

(3) Moreover, instead of gold being “scarce,” 
there is every evidence that it is abundant, and that, 
it is the easiest thing to get when one has valuable 
articles to offer for it. In the last chapter it was 
found to be difficult to explain where all the 
enormous existing supply of gold, amounting to 
$7,500,000,000, had gone. At least $1,000,000,000 
was unaccounted for. There seems to be this 
amount in excess of the visible demand for gold 
both for money and for the arts. 
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The great production of gold since 1850 has 
been filling up the countries of the world. Dr. 
Soetbeer made a study in 1886 of the gold in the 
civilized countries, and found a steadily increasing 
stock as follows (in millions of dollars): 

1877 1878 1879 1880 1881 1882 1883 1884 1885 

722 712 875 947 975 1,017 1,150 1,170 1,260 

So that in 1885 there was nearly double the 
amount of gold to be found as compared with that 
of 1877. 

Taking another method, I have examined the 
reservoirs of gold in civilized countries in the 
leading banks, with the result that there is in 1895 
50 per cent more gold than in 1887, as may be 
seen from the following table (in millions of dol¬ 
lars): 


Year 

1887 . 

1888 . 

1891 . 

1892 . 

1893 . 

1894 . 

1895 (end first quarter) 


Gold 

Silver 

836.6 

.... 

936.4 

.... 

872.6 

421.9 

I ,048.8 

416.2 

1,031.6 

424.8 

1 ^ 97*3 

437-7 

1,248.2 

442.8 


The slight increase in the holdings of silver is 
significant of the distrust of the future value of 
that metal. 

Moreover, the paper money of the world is bet¬ 
ter protected with gold than it was about 1873. 
“In 1871-74 there was $1 of gold for every $3.60 
of paper circulation. In 1885 there was $1 of gold 
for every $2.40.” And in 1893 there was $1 of gold 
for about $2.30. In short, wherever we put in the 
probe there is to be found evidence of an increas¬ 
ing and abundant supply of gold. 

Nor can it be said that the general volume of 
motley in the United States has been con¬ 
tracted. ... * 

This shows that from i860 to 1892 the volume of 
currency increased 367.7 per cent, while prices 
fell on an average only 8 per cent. But, if it be 
objected that, even with this increase of currency, 
transactions had increased so much that the money 
was insufficient to keep prices from falling, we 
have a record by which to judge of this increase 
of transactions. This record is to be found in the 
clearings. Now, mark the result. To appeal to 
the clearings is, of course, the only record; but, 
yet, the clearings furnish the amounts of exactly 
those transactions which, as has been carefully 
explained in Chapter VIII., are settled without the 
use of ’tnoney to any extent. From this chart, then, 
it is to be seen that the movement of prices has 
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not shown anv correspondence with the change in 
?he voile Jf currency. While the currency in- 
crealed S volume, and while about |6oo,000,000 
of silver have even been added to our circulation 
since 1878, prices have at least not risen. 

in arguing about the scarcity of gold and 
1 fall of prices, some people compare gold with 
he price of a particular unit of product, as a yard 
of cS! a pound of sugar. Now that is an error 

which shows our inability to UI ' ae f sta "j * ' 

really going on in the industrial world The f allacy 
Is in cLparing gold, not with the whole value of 
the product of the industry, but with asmglepiece 
of the product. Suppose a cotton mill producing 
IO o,ooo yards of cotton cloth at 10 cents peryaxd, 
equal to $10,000. Now, improvements are adopted 
by which the mill puts forth 150,000 Y ard ^ then 
the price falls, say, to 62-3 cents a y^-There- 
upon the 150,000 yards at 6 2-3 cents sells f° r $ ’ 

poo, as before. Although the production in yards 
is larger, no more money is needed to exchange 
the goods; and although the price has fallen, it 
does not at all follow that gold is scarce. 

There are, therefore, two wrong assumptions 

made hv the silver men: 

(a) That greater quantity of product requires 

more money; and, _. , 

(b) That a fall of price means a scarcity of 

m< Now, just such movements in production and 
price as are here described are the characteristics 
of modern trade and business. They are patent to 

"("^Moreover, it is false reasoning to assume 
that because prices have fallen gold is sczrceTh 
price of an article, we know is the amount of 
money for which it will exchange. Price is he 
ratio between gold and a commodity. The value 
of the ratio may change either from <tauses affect¬ 
ing the money term of the ratio, or the commodity 
term. A ton of steel, for instance, 
for the number of grains of gold in $ 
ample, if nothing has happened to affect gold m 
any way, and yet, by reason of improved processes, 
a ton o I steel could be made for one-half its former 
cost, a ton of steel would exchange for but one- 
half as much gold as formerly; that ls . for * e 
number of grains in $30. The price of steel thus 
has fallen for reasons affectmg the commodity 
term of the ratio in the ratio between g oldand 
steel. In so simple a case as this, we can understand 
5 once that prices may fall or rise from causes 
affecting alone the commodities which are com 
pared with gold. It may happen, of course, that a 
change of price may come about from caffses af¬ 
fecting only the gold side of the ratio; but this is 


not always or necessarily the case. Therefore, to 
argue that the decline of prices since 1873 is an 
evidence of scarcity of gold is pure assumption; 
because of the abundance of goods, the fall may 
have nothing whatever to do with the abundance 

or scarcity of gold. . 

If gold is cheapened, goods buy more of gold 
(or prices rise); or, if goods are cheapened, with¬ 
out any change whatever affecting gold, goods 
buy less of gold ,(or prices fall). There is nothing 
sacerdotal about gold; it is not an unvarying 
measure. Why? Clearly because there never can 
be anything which remains absolutely unchanged 
in value. And the reason is very simple. Gold is 
compared with goods in general: the value of gold 
' is what it will exchange for of these goods. Hence 
if there be a change, a cheapening, for instance, of 
any one of the thousands of goods exchanged 
against gold, gold will exchange for a different 
amount of these goods-that is, its va ue will have 
changed. It is perfectly clear, then, that gold can 
change in value because of alterations m any of 
the goods for which gold is exchanged.. This, it 
is equally clear, can take place without implying 
any change whatever in the money or gold term 
of the ratio. This cannot be too clearly stated, for 
it is often assumed that a change in the value of 
gold relatively to goods—or prices necessarily 
implies an abundance or scarcity of gold.. These 
causes may act, but they are far from being the 
only ones. This explanation shows how just was 
Secretary Carlisle’s statement in his speech at 
Memphis: “I presume, however, that even the most 
ardent advocate of free coinage would be willing 
to admit that the invention and use of labor-saving 
machinery, the extension of our railroad systems, 
the improvement of our waterways and the great 
reductions in the rates for carrying freight, the 
employment of steamships, the use of the telegraph 
on the land and under the sea, the.application of 
electricity in the production of light, heat and 
power, the utilization of by-products which were 
formerly wasted, the introduction of more eco¬ 
nomical methods in the processes of production, 
the wonderful advance made by our laborers in 
skill and efficiency, the greatly reduced rates of 
interest paid for the use of capital, and many other 
things which it would require much time to enu¬ 
merate and explain have affected prices in some 
measure, at least, and yet they ignore all these 
great influences in their argument upon the sub- 
iect and attribute the lower prices of commodities 
to a single alleged and inadequate cause—the ap¬ 
preciation of gold.” . . . - 

Even if gold had retained its usual conditions ol 
production, yet such a set of forces working to 
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reduce the cost of goods would have disclosed a 
general, although varying, fall of prices, in so 
far as improvements affected goods in general. 
Yet, contemporaneously with the phenomenal 
cheapening in the cost of the goods, there has 
appeared the most extraordinary increase in the 
production of gold ever known since the world 
began. Never* before in history has the gold 
product equaled that of 1894, or $182,000,000; and 
remember that the exceptional production of gold 
has been going on since 1850; and remember, too, 
that gold is durable and that the total supply is all 
that has been brought over from all past years. So 
that there have been two great changes going on, 
each capable of affecting prices; and what is the 
resultant? Goods ought to have fallen in a special 
way, because of cheapened cost; for that would 
have lowered their prices expressed in gold. Why 
have prices not fallen more than 8 per cent since 
i860? Because the great production of gold has 
come just at the same time to lower its own value; 
for this would tend to raise prices and offset the 
opposite fall of goods. So the one force counter¬ 
acted the other; the fall in gold masked the cheap¬ 
ened cost of goods. Both gold and goods have 
been cheapened together; and that is the reason 
why labor can to-day command more both of gold 
and goods than ever before. That is why work¬ 
ingmen see no help in free coinage of silver. They 
have no desire to put up prices of the articles they 
buy by introducing a depreciated standard. Rack-, 
ing the standard of prices up and down by tamper¬ 
ing with its value is a wild and reckless policy. 
And to assume that the present standard needs 
tampering with on the ground that prices have 
fallen because gold is scarce, is to propose a reck¬ 
less policy on a reason absolutely contrary to the 
facts and based merely on theoretical abstrac¬ 
tions. 

But yet it may be seriously believed that prices 
have already been depressed by the creditor class 
in order to increase the load of indebtedness on the 
people. It is said that the act of 1873 established a 
standard of gold, that gold is insufficient in supply, 
and that prices estimated in gold have conse¬ 
quently fallen. The reader, however, will recall 
that gold has been the standard in which prices 
have been expressed since soon after i 8§4 (with 
the exception of the period of depreciated paper 
money, 1862-1879) up to date, and that no silver 
was driven out by the act of 1873. There has, 
therefore, been no contraction whatever of our 
circulation since 1873. I n fact, since resumption of 
specie payments in 1879, the amount of our cir¬ 
culation has steadily expanded. And there is more 
gold and silver by over $1,000,000,000 in circula¬ 
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tion in the United States to-day than in 1873. 

# L has been shown that the phenomenal produc¬ 
tion of gold since 1850 of $5,840,000,000 has made 
it abundant; that it is difficult to account for a 
demand for the whole of it. And it was this abun¬ 
dance that led France from 1850 to 1865 and even 
later to absorb gold and let silver go; the United 
States in 1853 clung to its gold and let the silver 
be reduced in weight from 37114 grains to 345.6 
grains; Germany took of the abundant supply of 
gold and also let its silver mainly go in 1873; after 
1874, when silver, finding itself elbowed out of' 
the currencies by gold, fell in value, then the Latin 
Union refused to accept the depreciating silver at 
its old value of 15% to 1 at the mints and ceased 
to allow its free coinage at that price. The whole 
difficulty was that gold, being abundant and being 
preferred by modern commercial nations having 
international transactions on a large scale, the 
heavier metal was discarded. It was just the same 
as discarding the slower stage coach when rail¬ 
ways became available. Gold as the better instru¬ 
ment was preferred to silver. All legislation merely 
reflected the commercial needs and preferences of 
Europe. It was not mere law which caused the fall 
of silver. It was the discarding of silver by the 
needs of commerce which led to its fall; and this 
was done because gold had become abundant. The 
real cause of the fall in the value of silver, back 
of legislation, was the abundance of gold. 

But if the fall of prices since 1873 were due 
(as it was not) to a scarcity of gold, why is it that 
wages, as expressed in gold, have risen? A day’s 
labor to-day commands more gold by 8 per cent 
than in 1873. If we go back farther than 1873 we 
find an exceptional increase of wages. The increase 
in wages in the last fifty years is a well-known fact 
in our statistical investigations. A most decisive 
point, therefore, to convince us that gold has be¬ 
come cheaper, is found in this well-known rise of 
wages of late years. That is, as compared with 
gold, labor, or the services of human beings, can 
command more gold to-day than at any other time 
in the history of the world. This is a striking and 
important fact upon which we may well ponder. 
If gold is becoming scarce, why should labor com¬ 
mand an increasing share of it? In short, it is a 
mere theory, unsupported by facts, that prices fell 
since 1873 because of a lack of gold. Prices have 
fallen, as producers all know, because of im¬ 
proved means of manufacture, diminished cost of 
production, opening up of the new wheat and 
agricultural regions, and because of all the results 
of the most marvelous march of invention the 
world has ever seen in any century. Gold has also 
fallen in value because of its lessened cost, and the 
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joint result of the fall of goods and the fall of gold 
is that prices are not much different from the 
level of i860. And labor commands both more 
gold and more goods than before. Nor could 
prices have fallen since 187} because of the disuse 


of silver, because there is more legal tender silver 
in circulation to-day than in 1873. In short, this 
talk of silver and prices is based on mere imagina¬ 
tion. It is, therefore, not true that prices have been 
depressed by a shrinkage of gold. . . . 



THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE WORLD 


EXPANSION 


Clear as America’s future as a world empire 
seemed to Josiah Strong in 1882, that mission 
was even more apparent at the end of the next 
decade. American naval power had driven 
Spain from the seas; Cuba was free, Puerto 
Rico was an American possession, and the 
Philippines were coming under American con¬ 
trol in spite of revolt and some dissenters at 
home. Yet, while America was extending her 
power across the Pacific and European nations 
wrangled over the remaining spoils of China 
and Africa, the Russian Czar summoned a 
Peace Conference to meet at The Hague in 
1899. One of the accomplishments of the meet¬ 
ing was the creation of a Permanent Court of 
Arbitration and it was concerning this achieve¬ 
ment that Captain Mahan, one of the United 
States’ delegates at the conference, chose to 
express his dissent. 

Alfred Thayer Mahan (1840-1914) had 
won wide European recognition by his Influ¬ 
ence of Sea Power upon History ; (1890) and 
the Influence of Sea Power on the French Rev¬ 
olution and Empire (1892). Mahan had been 
called from routine naval duties to lecture on 
naval tactics and history at the War College in 
1885 and his later work had grown out of those 
studies. His books discussed the role of sea 
power in history just as events were bringing 
the significance of naval strength into sharper 
focus: a new power was rising on the Con¬ 
tinent and Wilhelm IPs Germany meant to be 
strong on sea as well as on land. 

Mahan had retired in 1896 but when the 
Spanish-American War broke out he was sum¬ 
moned to serve on the board of naval strategy. 
His real influence was with statesmen and the 
public rather than among professional naval 


men, however; Mahan seems to have suffered 
from his Annapolis repute for punctiliousness 
as well as for his fame as a writer on naval his¬ 
tory. 

After the war, Mahan turned to the maga¬ 
zines to give a popular view of the basic con¬ 
cepts of naval warfare. Such knowledge would 
help prevent outbursts of panic like that* which 
had shaken the people of the Atlantic seaboard 
when the Spanish fleet sailed west. An in¬ 
formed public, moreover, could exert “intelli¬ 
gent pressure” on its representatives and so 
provide for war during peace rather than in 
the atmosphere of actual conflict. 

Mahan’s appeal to public opinion went be¬ 
yond recommending mere preparation for 
war. He urged that the American people be 
cautious in their acceptance of any plan for 
the compulsory arbitration of disputes among 
nations. Even in domestic affairs there may be 
a higher rule than law; but since law is sup¬ 
ported by force, a citizen may yield to law 
against his judgment without necessarily vio¬ 
lating his conscience. But if a nation yields to 
what it considers the unjust decision of an in¬ 
ternational tribunal, it submits to an authority 
imposed by itself and therefore, Mahan argues, 
commits an offense against true morality. War 
is not the worst resort, he continues, for man¬ 
kind has ascended by means of the sword. Na¬ 
tions are obligated to maintain right by force 
in proportion to the power God has seen fit 
to repose in them. While nations are to hold 
that power under the control of heart and in¬ 
tellect, they cannot be hampered by compul¬ 
sory arbitration agreements: world history is 
too complicated to be governed by the rules 
or even the principles of law. 
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In his essay on the future of the United 
States as a colonial power, Mahan continues 
to develop his ideas on the moral duties of na¬ 
tions. To protect the new possessions of the 
United States requires an increase of naval 
power; moreover, new island bases are needed 
as positions from which naval power may be 
exerted. The commercial advantages of such 
outposts called for no discussion or support, 
but the method of governing them was a matter 
for consideration. Britain’s example in India 
and Egypt was serviceable at this point, since 
it was an object lesson in the wisdom of a colo¬ 


nial policy at once firm and beneficent. For, 
whatever might be the economic and strategic 
uses of overseas possessions, they must be ruled 
in the interests of local welfare. Power brought 
rewards, but it also brought responsibilities. 
As a mature nation, the United States must 
shirk neither advantage nor the duties imposed 
by it. Thus Mahan, America’s philosopher of 
war and of imperialism. 

The selections from The Lessons of the War 
with Spain (Boston, 1899), which originallyap¬ 
peared as magazine articles, are reprinted here 
by permission of Little, Brown and Company. 


The Lessons of the War with Spain 

BY ALFRED T. MAHAN 


The Peace Conference and the Moral Aspect 
of War 

There is unquestionably a higher law than Law, 
concerning obedience to which no other than the 
man himself, or the state, can give account to Him 
that shall judge. The freedom of the conscience 
may be fettered or signed away by him who owes 
to it allegiance, yet its supremacy, though thus 
disavowed, cannot be overthrown. The Confer¬ 
ence at The Hague has facilitated future recourse 
to arbitration, by providing means through which, 
a case arising, a court is more easily constituted, 
and rules governing its procedure are ready to 
hand; but it has refrained from any engagements 
binding states to have recourse to the tribunal thus 
created. The responsibility of the state to its own 
conscience remains unimpeached and independent. 
The progress thus made and thus limited is to a 
halting place, at which, whether well chosen or 
not, the nations must perforce stop for a time; and 
it will be wise to employ that time in considering 
the bearings, alike of that which has been done, 
and of that which has been left undone. 

Our own country has a special need thus care¬ 
fully to consider the possible consequences of 
arbitration, understood in the sense of an ante¬ 
cedent pledge to resort to it; unless under limita¬ 
tions very carefully hedged. There is an un¬ 
doubted popular tendency in direction of such 
arbitration, which would be “compulsory” in the 
highest moral sense,—the compulsion of a promise. 
The world at large, and we especially, stand at the 
opening of a new era, concerning whose problems 
little can be foreseen. Among the peoples, there is 


manifested intense interest in the maturing of our 
national convictions, as being, through Asia, new¬ 
comers into active international life, concerning 
whose course it is impossible to predict; and in 
many quarters, probably in all except Great Bri¬ 
tain, the attitude toward us is watchful rather than 
sympathetic. . . . 

It was inevitable that thoughts like these should 
recur frequently to one of the writer’s habit of 
thought, when in constant touch with the atmos¬ 
phere that hung around the Conference, although 
the latter was by it but little affected. The poetis 
words, “The Parliament of man, the federation 
of the world,” were much in men’s mouths this 
past summer. There is no denying the beauty of 
the ideal, but there was apparent also a disposition, 
in contemplating it, to contemn the slow processes 
of evolution by which Nature commonly attains 
her ends, and to impose at once, by convention, 
the methods that commended themselves to the 
sanguine. Fruit is not best ripened by premature 
plucking, nor can the goal be reached by such 
short cuts. Step by step, in the past, man has as¬ 
cended by means of the sword, and his more 
recent gains, as well as present conditions, show 
that the time has not yet come to kick down the 
ladder which has so far served him. Three hun¬ 
dred years ago, the people of the land in which 
the Conference was assembled wrenched with the 
sword civil and religious peace and national inde¬ 
pendence from the tyranny of Spain. Then began 
the disintegration of her empire, and the deliver¬ 
ance of peoples from her oppression, but this was 
completed only last year, and then again by the 
sword—of the United States. 
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In the centuries which have since intervened, 
what has not “justice, with valor armed,” when 
confronted by evil in high places, found itself 
compelled to effect by resort to the sword? To it 
was due the birth of our own nation, not least 
among the benefits of which was the stern ex¬ 
perience that has made Great Britain no longer 
the mistress, but the mother, of her dependencies. 
The control, to good from evil, of the devastating 
fire of the French Revolution and of Napoleon 
was due to the sword. The long line of illustrious 
names and deeds, of those who bore it not in vain, 
has in our times culminated—if indeed the end is 
even yet nearly reached—in the new birth of the 
United States by the extirpation of human slavery, 
and in the downfall, but yesterday, of a colonial 
empire identified with tyranny. What the sword, 
and it supremely, tempered only by the stern de¬ 
mands of justice and of conscience, and the loving 
voice of charity, has done for India and for Egypt, 
is a tale at once too long and too well known for 
repetition here. Peace, indeed, is not adequate to 
all progress; there are resistances that can be over¬ 
come only by explosion. What means less violent 
than war would in a half-year have solved the 
Caribbean problem, shattered national ideas deep 
rooted in the prepossessions of a century, and 
planted the United States in Asia, face to face with 
the great world problem of the immediate future? 
What but war rent the veil which prevented the 
English-speaking communities from seeing eye to 
eye, and revealed to each the face of a brother? 
Little wonder that a war which, with compara¬ 
tively little bloodshed, brought such consequences, 
was followed by the call for a Peace Confer¬ 
ence! t . • 

Power, force, is a faculty of national life; one 
of the talents committed to nations by God. Like 
every other endowment of a complex organiza¬ 
tion, it must be held under control of the enlight¬ 
ened intellect and of the upright heart; but no 
more than any other can it be carelessly or lightly 
abjured, without incurring the responsibility of 
one who buries in the earth that which was in¬ 
trusted to him for use. And this obligation to main¬ 
tain right, by force if need be, while common to 
all states, rests peculiarly upon the greater, in pro¬ 
portion to their means. Much is required of those 
to whom much is given. So viewed, the ability 
speedily to put forth the nation’s power, by ade¬ 
quate organization and other necessary prepara¬ 
tion, according to the reasonable demands of the 
nation’s intrinsic strength and of its position in 
the world, is one of the clear duties involved in the 
Christian word “watchfulness,”—readiness for the 
call that may come, whether expectedly or not. 
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Until it is demonstrable that no evil exists, or 
threatens the world, which cannot be obviated 
without recourse to force, the obligation to readi¬ 
ness must remain; and, where evil is mighty and 
defiant, the obligation to use force—that is, war— 
arises. Nor is it possible, antecedently, to bring 
these conditions and obligations under the letter of 
precise and codified law, to be administered by a 
tribunal; and in the spirit legalism is marked by 
blemishes as real as those commonly attributed to 
“militarism,” and not more elevated. The con¬ 
siderations which determine good and evil, right 
and wrong, in crises of national life, or of the 
world’s history, are questions of equity often too 
complicated for decision upon mere rules, or even 
principles, of law, international or other. The in¬ 
stances of Bulgaria, of Armenia, and of Cuba, are 
entirely in point, and it is most probable that the 
contentions about the future of China will afford 
further illustration. Even in matters where the 
interest of nations is concerned, the moral element 
enters; because each generation in its day is the 
guardian of those which shall follow it. Like all 
guardians, therefore, while it has the power to 
act according to its best judgment, it has no right, 
for the mere sake of peace, to permit known in¬ 
justice to be done to its wards. 

The present strong feeling, throughout the na¬ 
tions of the world, in favor of arbitration, is in 
itself a subject for congratulation almost unal¬ 
loyed. It carries indeed a promise, to the certainty 
of which no paper convenants can pretend; for 
it influences, the conscience by inward conviction, 
not by external fetter. But it must be remembered 
that such sentiments, from their very universality 
and evident laudableness, need correctives, for 
they bear in themselves a great danger of excess 
or of precipitancy. Excess is seen in the disposi¬ 
tion, far too prevalent, to look upon war not only 
as an evil, but as an evil unmixed, unnecessary, and 
therefore always unjustifiable; while precipitancy, 
to reach results considered desirable, is evidenced 
by the wish to impose arbitration, to prevent re¬ 
course to war, by a general pledge previously^ 
made. Both frames of mind receive expression in 
the words of speakers, among whom a leading 
characteristic is lack of measuredness and of pro¬ 
portion. Thus an eminent citizen is reported to 
have said: “There is no more occasion for two 
nations to go to war than for two men to settle 
their difficulties with clubs.” Singularly enough, 
this point of view assumes m represent peculiarly 
Christian teaching, willingly ignorant of the truth 
that Christianity, while it will not force the con¬ 
science by other than spiritual weapons, as “com¬ 
pulsory” arbitration might, distinctly recognizes 
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the sword as the resister and remedier of evil in 
the sphere “of this world.” 

Arbitration’s great opportunity has come in the 
advancing moral standards of states, whereby the 
disposition to deliberate wrongdoing has dimin¬ 
ished, and consequently the occasions for redress¬ 
ing wrong by force the less frequent to arise. In 
view of recent events however, and very espe¬ 
cially of notorious, high-handed oppression, initi¬ 
ated since the calling of the Peace Conference, and 
resolutely continued during its sessions in defiance 
of the public opinion—the conviction—of the 
world at large, it is premature to assume that such 
occasions belong wholly to the past. Much less can 
it be assumed that there will be no further in¬ 
stances of a community believing, conscientiously 
and entirely, that honor and duty require of it a 
certain course, which another community with 
equal integrity may hold to be inconsistent with 
the rights and obligations of its own members. It 
is quite possible, especially to one who has recently 
visited Holland, to conceive that Great Britain and 
the Boers are alike satisfied of the substantial 
justice of their respective claims. It is permissible 
most earnestly to hope that, in disputes between 
sovereign states, arbitration may find a way to 
reconcile peace with fidelity to conscience, in the 
case of both; but if the conviction of conscience 
remains unshaken, war is better than disobedience, 
—better than acquiescence in recognized wrong. 
The great danger of undiscriminating advocacy of 
arbitration, which threatens even the cause it seeks 
to maintain, is that it may lead men to tamper 
with equity, to compromise with unrighteousness, 
soothing their conscience with the belief that war 
is so entirely wrong that beside it no other toler¬ 
ated evil is wrong. Witness Armenia, and witness 
Crete. War has been avoided; but what of the 
national consciences that beheld such iniquity and 
withheld the hand? 

The Relations of the United States to their 

New Dependencies 

- In modern times there have been two principal 
colonizing nations, which not merely have oc¬ 
cupied and administered a great transmarine do¬ 
main, but have impressed upon it their own 
identity—the totality 7 of their political and racial 
characteristics—to a degree that is likely to affect 
permanently the history of the world at large. 

These two nations, it is needless to say, are 
Great Britain and Spain. Russia, their one com¬ 
petitor, differs from them in that her sustained 
advance over alien regions is as wholly by land 
as theirs has been by sea. France and Holland have 
occupied and administered, and continue to oc¬ 


cupy and administer, large extents of territory; but 
it is scarcely necessary to argue that in neither 
case has the race possessed the land, nor have the 
national characteristics been transmitted to the 
dwellers therein as a whole. They have realized, 
rather, the idea recently formulated by Mr. Ben¬ 
jamin Kidd for the development of tropical re¬ 
gions,—administration from without. 

The unexpected appearance of the United States 
as in legal control of transmarine territory, which 
as yet they have not had opportunity either to 
occupy or to administer, coincides in time with 
the final downfall of Spain’s colonial empire, and 
with a stage in the upward progress of that of 
Great Britain, so marked, in the contrast it presents 
to the ruin of Spain, as to compel attention and 
comparison, with an ultimate purpose to draw 
therefrom instruction for the United States in the 
new career forced upon them. The larger colonies 
of Great Britain are not indeed reaching their 
majority, for that they did long ago; but the idea 
formulated in the phrase “imperial federation” 
shows that they, and the mother country herself, 
have passed through and left behind the epoch 
when the accepted thought in both was that they 
should in the end separate, as sons leave the father’s 
roof, to set up, each for himself. To that transition 
phase has succeeded the ideal of partnership, more 
complex indeed and difficult of attainment-, but 
trebly strong if realized. The terms of partnership, 
the share of each member in the burdens and in 
the profits, present difficulties which will delay, 
afrd may prevent, the consummation; time alone 
can show. The noticeable factor in this change of 
mind, however, is the affectionate desire mani¬ 
fested by both parent and children to ensure the 
desired end. Between nations long alien we have 
high warrant for saying that interest alone deter¬ 
mines action; but between communities of the 
same blood, and when the ties of dependence on 
the one part are still recent, sentiments—love and 
mutual pride—are powerful, provided there be 
good cause for them. And good cause there is. 
Since she lost what is now the United States, Great 
Britain has become benevolent and beneficent to 
her colonies. 

It is not in colonies only, however, that Great 
Britain has been beneficent to weaker commu¬ 
nities; nor are benevolence and beneficence the 
only qualities she has shown. She has been strong 
also,—strong in her own interior life, whence all 
true strength issues; strong in the quality of the 
men she has sent forth to colonize and to admin¬ 
ister; strong to protect by the arm of her power, 
by land, and, above all, by sea. The advantage of 
the latter safeguard is common to all her depend- 
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encies; but it is among subject and alien races, 
and not in colonies properly so called, that her 
terrestrial energy chiefly manifests itself, to con¬ 
trol, to protect, and to elevate. Of these functions, 
admirably discharged in the main, India and Egypt 
are the conspicuous illustrations. In them she ad¬ 
ministers from without, and cannot be said to 
colonize, for the land was already full. . . . 

We have the two great examples. .Great Britain 
has been, in the main, and increasingly, beneficent 
and strong. Spain, from the very first, as the 
records show, was inhumanly oppressive to the 
inferior races; and, after her own descendants in 
the colonies became aliens in habit to the home 
country, she to them also became tyrannically ex¬ 
acting. But, still more, Spain became weaker-and 
weaker as the years passed, the tyranny of her 
extortions being partially due to exigencies of her 
political weakness and to her economical declen¬ 
sion. Let us, however, not fail to observe that the 
beneficence, as well as the strength, of Great 
Britain has been a matter of growth. She was not 
always what she now is to the alien subject. There 
is, therefore, no reason to despair, as some do, that 
the United States, who share her traditions, can 
attain her success. The task is novel to us; we may 
make blunders; but, guided by her experience, we 
should reach the goal more quickly. 

And it is to our interest to do so. Enlightened 
self-interest demands of us to recognize not 
merely, and in general, the imminence of the great 
question of the farther East, which is rising so 
rapidly before us, but also, specifically, the im¬ 
portance to us of a strong and beneficent occupa¬ 
tion of adjacent territory. In the domain of color, 
black and white are contradictory; but it is not so 
with self-interest and beneficence in the realm of 
ideas. This paradox is now too generally accepted 
for insistence, although in the practical life of 
states the proper order of the two is too often in¬ 
verted. But, where the relations are those of trustee 
to ward, as are those of any state which rules over 
a weaker community not admitted to the full 
privileges of home citizenship, the first test to 
which measures must be brought is the good of 
the ward. It is the first interest of the guardian, for 
it concerns his honor. Whatever the part of the 
United States in the growing conflict of European 
interests around China and the East, we deal there 
with equals, and may battle like men; but our new 
possessions, with their yet minor races, are the 
objects only of solicitude. 

Ideas underlie action. If the paramount idea of 
beneficence becomes a national conviction, we 
may stumble and err, we may at times sin, or be 
betrayed by unworthy representatives; but we 
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shall advance unfailingly. I have been asked to 
contribute to the discussion of this matter some¬ 
thing from my own usual point of view; which is, 
of course, the bearing of sea power upon the 
security and the progress of nations. Well, one 
great element of sea power, which, it will be re¬ 
membered, is commercial before it is military, is 
that there be territorial bases of action in the 
regions important to its commerce. That is self- 
interest. But the history of Spain’s decline, and 
the history of Great Britain’s advance,—in the 
latter of which the stern lesson given by the revolt 
of the United States is certainly a conspicuous 
factor, as also, perhaps, the other revolt known 
as the Indian Mutiny, in 1857,—alike teach us that 
territories beyond the sea can be securely held 
only when the advantage and interests of the in¬ 
habitants are the primary object of the administra¬ 
tion. The inhabitants may not return love for 
their benefits,—comprehension or gratitude may 
fail them; but the sense of duty achieved, and the 
security of the tenure, are the reward of the 
ruler. . . . 

I have, therefore, but one thing which I have 
not already often said to offer to such men, who 
affect these great issues through their own apti¬ 
tudes and through their far-reaching influence 
upon public opinion, which they touch through 
many channels. Sea power, as a national interest, 
commercial and military, rests not upon fleets 
only, but also upon local territorial bases in distant 
commercial regions. It rests upon them most se¬ 
curely when they are extensive, and when they 
have a numerous population bound to the sover¬ 
eign country by those ties of interest which rest 
upon the beneficence of the ruler; of which benef¬ 
icence power to protect is not the least factor. 
Mere just dealing and protection, however, do not 
exhaust the demands of beneficence towards alien 
subjects, still in race-childhood. The firm but 
judicious remedying of evils, the opportunities for 
fuller and happier lives, which local industries and 
local development afford, these also are a part of 
the duty of the sovereign power. Above all, there 
must be constant recognition that self-interest and 
beneficence alike demand that the local welfare 
be first taken into account. It is possible, of course, 
that it may at times have to yield to the necessities 
of the whole body; but it should be first con¬ 
sidered. 

The task is great; who is sufficient for it? The 
writer believes firmly in the ultimate power of 
ideas. Napoleon is reported to have said: “Imagi¬ 
nation rules the world.” If this be generally so, 
how much more the true imaginations which are 
worthy to be called ideas! There is a nobility in 
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nnm which welcomes the appeal to beneficence. 
May ir find its \\ ay quickly now to the heads and 
hearts of the American people, before less worthy 
ambitions till them; and, above all, to the kings of 
men, in thought and in action, under whose leader¬ 
ship our land makes its giant strides. There is in 
this no Quixotism. Materially, the interest of the 
nation is one with its beneficence; but if the ideas 
get inverted, and the nation sees in its new re¬ 
sponsibilities, first of all, markets and profits, with 
incidental resultant benefit to the natives, it will go 
wrong. Through such mistakes Croat Britain 
passed. She lost the United States; she suffered 
bitter anguish in India; but India and Egypt testify 
ro-day to the nobility of her repentance. Spain re¬ 
pented nor. The examples are before us. Which 
shall we follow? 

And is there not a stimulus to our imagination, 
and to high ambition, to read, as we easily may, 
how the oppressed have been freed, and the de¬ 
graded lifted, in India and in Egypt, not only by 
political sagacity and courage, hut by administra¬ 
tive capacity directing the great engineering enter¬ 
prises, which change the face of a land and in¬ 
crease a hundredfold the opportunities for life 
and happiness? The profession of the writer, and 
the subject consequently of most of his writing, 
stands for organized force, which, if duly de¬ 
veloped, is the concrete expression of the nation’s 
strength. But while he has never concealed his 
opinion that the endurance of civilization, during 
a future far beyond our present foresight, de- 
n-nds ultimately upon due organization of force, 
ic has ever held, and striven to say, that such force 
is hut the means to an end, which end is durable 
peace and progress, and therefore beneficence. 
The triumphs and the sufferings of the past months 
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have drawn men’s eyes to the necessity for in¬ 
crease of force, not merely to sustain over-sea 
dominion, but also to ensure timely use, in action, 
of the latent military and naval strength which the ' 
nation possesses. The speedy and inevitable sub¬ 
mission of Spain has demonstrated beyond contra¬ 
diction the primacy of navies in determining the 
issue of transmarine wars; for after Cavit6 and 
Santiago had crippled hopelessly the enemy’s navy, 
the end could not be averted, though it might 
have been postponed. On the other hand, the 
numerical inadequacy of the troops sent to San¬ 
tiago, and their apparently inadequate equipment, 
have shown the necessity for greater and more 
skilfully organized land forces. The deficiency of 
the United Stares in this respect would have per¬ 
mitted a prolonged resistance by the enemy’s army 
in Cuba,—a course which, though sure ultimately 
to fail, appealed strongly to military punctilio. 

These lessons are so obvious that it is not sup- 
posable that the national intelligence, which has 
determined the American demand for the Philip¬ 
pines, can overlook them; certainly not readers of 
the character of those to whom this paper is pri¬ 
marily addressed. But when all this has been ad¬ 
mitted and provided for, ir still remains that force 
is but the minister, under whose guardianship in¬ 
dustry does its work and enjoys peaceably the 
fruits* of its labor. To the mechanical industries of 
the country, in their multifold forms, our new re¬ 
sponsibilities propound the questions, nor merely 
of naval and milirary protection, bur of material 
development, which, first beneficent to the in¬ 
habitants and to the land, gives also, and thereby, 
those firm foundations of a numerous and con¬ 
tented population, and of ample local resources, 
upon which alone military power can securely rest. 


THE OPEN DOOR 


Tsik ANSI X VIION’ of the Philippines made the 
United States a Pacific power during the last 
stages of the dissolution of Manchu rule in 
China, The European nations used China’s de¬ 
cline as a means of securing portions of her 
territory as "spheres of influence for their 
own exploitation, a practice calculated to hin¬ 
der an increase of trade and investment there 
by rhe nationals of other countries. At the 
same time, rite European balance of power was 
disturbed by increased Clernian influence and 
ambition on the Continent and by the expan¬ 


sion of Russia in the Far East. England found 
it necessary to seek new allies, therefore, and 
received willing cooperation from American 
circles where admiration for the most success¬ 
ful imperialist power ruled American expan¬ 
sionists like Lodge, Roosevelt, and Whitclaw 
Reid. 

Though England and the United States were 
compel irons in the Chinese textile ami railroad- 
ccjuipmenr market, both saw their interests 
threatened bv the prospect of a division of 
China among the Great Powers. Germany s 
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concession at Kiaochow and, Russia’s acquisi¬ 
tion of Port Arthur seemed to bring that pros¬ 
pect nearer, as neither country returned any¬ 
thing but evasion to inquiries concerning free¬ 
dom of commerce in those areas. 

By the winter of 1899, American business 
groups were moving toward greater interest in 
China, an interest which was stimulated by 
hints from the State Department and by such 
essays in propaganda as Lord Charles Beres- 
ford’s (1846-1919) Break-up of China (New 
York, 1899). His Lordship had set off on a tour 
of the Far East as representative of the British 
Associated Chambers of Commerce. He had 
kept America’s Secretary of State John Hay 
informed of his progress and the Break-up of 
China was intended for American as well as 
English readers. Though the book is no more 
than a long after-dinner speech in print, its 
contemporary popularity, its advocacy of the 
Open Door—equal opportunity for the sale of 
goods in China—and its stress on united action 
by the United States and Great Britain com¬ 
bine to make it illuminate the genesis of Hay's 
famous “Open Door” notes. 

Actually, those identic notes were the work 
of William Rockhill, Hay’s personal adviser on 
Far Eastern affairs. Rockhill, who was born at 
Philadelphia in 1854, had studied Chinese and 
military science in France. After a period of 
service with the United States diplomatic corps 
in China, he had been appointed chief clerk and 
then assistant secretary of the State Depart¬ 
ment. In the summer of 1899, Rockhill held 
the post of Director of the Bureau of American 
Republics. Rockhill, in his turn, was strongly 
influenced by his own friend and adviser, Al¬ 
fred Hippisley, a British subject who, since 
1867, had been a member of the Chinese Im¬ 
perial Maritime Service, which administered 
the Chinese customs. Hippisley was returning 
to England on leave that summer and he urged 


Rockhill to take measures to get the United 
States to assume the initiative in the Far East. 
The United States should call the attention of 
the Powers to the present situation in China 
and attempt to obtain an undertaking that ex¬ 
isting tariffs would be applied without discrim¬ 
ination in the areas which had been taken over 
from the Chinese. Thus, from the dissolution 
of the Manchu Empire, Hippisley hoped to 
save at least the equal treatment of commerce; 
equal opportunity for capital investment al¬ 
ready appeared Utopian, but the United States, 
by acting secretly and promptly, might still 
open the door to trade before that should be 
closed forever. 

In August, accordingly, Rockhill presented 
these views to Hay and, a few days later, on the 
twenty-fourth, Hay asked Rockhill to draft a 
set of instructions on commercial freedom in 
China. RockhilPs memorandum in reply in¬ 
cluded the material in Hippisley’s earlier draft 
and was itself embodied in the Open Door 
notes attributed to John Hay (1838-1905). 

Though the Open Door policy was, at the 
time, as much a failure in fact as in formal re¬ 
ception, Hay won American popular acclaim 
as the savior of China. He may not have se¬ 
cured freedom for American trade, nor won 
a guarantee of China’s territorial integrity, but 
he did incorporate in American foreign policy 
a principle which, like the Monroe Doctrine, 
has had the allegiance and support of both 
the American people and American govern¬ 
ments. 

The Beresford selection is reprinted from his 
book, The Break-up of China through the per¬ 
mission of Harper and Brothers. The Hippisley 
and Rockhill Memoranda are reprinted from 
A. W. Griswold’s The Far Eastern Policy of 
the United States (New York, 1938) through 
the permission of Harcourt, Brace and Com¬ 
pany. 
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The Break-up of China 

BY CHARLES BERESFORD 


XXIX: The United States 

. . . The principle of the “Open Door” is unani¬ 
mously held to be ‘the policy necessary for the 
increase of the United States’ trade with China; 
but there the matter rests. I heard no sentiments 
expressed which conveyed to me any opinion on 
the part of any of the American Chambers of 
Commerce as to how the “Open Door” principle 
was to be insured, although I did hear many opin¬ 
ions expressed that the time could not be far dis¬ 
tant when the Chinese Empire would be added to 
the list of those countries which had fallen to 
piecSs from internal decay. Though the great trad¬ 
ing classes of the United States, as far as I could 
gather, are keenly alive to the necessity of safe¬ 
guarding the future of the United States’ com¬ 
mercial interests, it was quite apparent to me that 
those in authority, and indeed the people as a 
whole, arc, for the present, at any rate, going to 
allow Chinese affairs to take care of themselves. 
It was very satisfactory to me to be frequently told 
that the fact of the British Associated Chambers 
having sent a Mission of Inquiry to China would 
provoke an interest among the commercial classes 
of the United States with regard to the future of 
China. The attitude taken up by the commercial 
classes in Japan was totally different from that 
which I found in the United States. Both saw 
the necessity of keeping the EJpor open in China 
if full advantage'was to be taken of the possible 
development of American or Japanese trade; but 
while on the Japanese side there was every indi¬ 
cation of a desire to act in some practical manner 
in order to secure the Open Door, I could discover 
no desire on the part of the commercial communi¬ 
ties in the United States to engage in any particular 
effort for preserving what to them might become 
in the future a trade, the extent of which no mortal 
can conjecture. On many occasions I suggested 
that some sort of understanding should exist be¬ 
tween Great Britain and the United States for the 
rfrutual benefit of the two countries with regard 
to the future development of trade in China; but 
while receiving the most cordial support to this 
proposal, nothing of a definite character was sug¬ 
gested to me that I could present to the Associated 
Chambers. 

Looking at the matter fairly, the public mind 
in the United States is occupied with an entirely 
novel policy, which, being an actual fact, must be 


more engrossing to the American public than 
matters which up to now even have not advanced 
into the region of discussion. I refer to the policy 
of expansion, as illustrated by the difficult problem 
which has to be solved in the Philippine Islands. 
Added to this, the actual trade between the United 
States and China at the present moment is a very 
small proportion of the whole foreign trade of that 
country, only 8 per cent. The American trade 
with China is, however, very much larger than 
appears in the import list contained in the returns 
of the Imperial Maritime Customs of the Chinese 
Empire. Taking the question of the import of 
plain cotton goods alone for the years 1887-1897 
inclusive, referred to in this Report in the chapter 
on “Shanghai,” it will be seen that American goods 
during those ten years have increased in quantity 
121.11 per cent., and 59.45 per cent, in value, while 
the British import of the same class of goods has 
decreased 13.77 P er cent, in quantity, and 7.9 per 
cent, in value. In examining these trade returns 
the question of ownership and manufacture is an 
all-important one. At the time of import this cot¬ 
ton is owned by the British merchant and shipped 
in British bottoms, but the competition or the 
United States is directly with the Lancashire cot¬ 
ton manufacturer. I was much impressed by the 
good feeling and friendship towards Great Britain 
expressed by all with whom I came in contact In 
the United States. These kindly sentiments were 
particularly marked on all occasions when the 
health of her Majesty the Queen was proposed. 

I believe that a great deal of the enthusiasm with 
which I was received during my journey through¬ 
out the United States was actuated by the senti¬ 
ments of kindly feeling towards the British. 

There is a very large and increasing export 
trade of flour from America to China. The Chi¬ 
nese are appreciating this class of food more every 
year. There is also a great export of American, 
machinery of all sorts to China. The whole of 
the Russian railway plant in Manchuria—viz., 
rolling-stock, rails, and sleepers—comes from the 
United States. There is also a large import of 
American machinery into Japan. 

Although the American percentage of trade 
with China is only 8 per cent, of the whole, it is 
important to remember in what a comparatively 
short time this has been built up, and if to this 
percentage was added the proportion of British- 
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owned trade in commodities of American origin, 
I am of opinion that it would be found that the 
actual American manufactured goods represent 
a very much larger percentage than is generally 
known. As it is, American trade represents 8 per¬ 
cent., as against 28 per cent, of all other nations 
(excluding Great Britain) combined. 

The only direction in which I found a falling 
off in American trade was in kerosene-oil, in 
which industry Russia and Sumatra are becoming 
America’s chief competitors. A noteworthy fact 
that was brought to my notice by the Commis¬ 
sioner of Customs at Newchwang was, that Ameri¬ 
can manufactured goSds at that port now repre¬ 
sent about 50 per cent, of the whole foreign im¬ 
port, showing that, at any rate in North China, 
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American trade is increasing in volume and im¬ 
portance. 

The problems connected with the future de¬ 
velopment of trade in China will be solved more 
easily if the powerful Anglo-Saxon races can come 
to some mutual understanding regarding them. 
As the interests of the United States and Great 
Britain are absolutely identical in China, an un¬ 
derstanding must conduce to the benefit of both 
great nations, and certainly make for the peaceful 
solution of the difficulties. Both nations are es¬ 
sentially trading nations, neither want territory, 
they both wish to increase their trade. With an 
equal opportunity throughout China, they would 
not only increase their trade but do much towards 
increasing the prosperity of the whole world. 


Basis of the “Open Door ” Notes 

I. THE HIPPISLEY MEMORANDUM 


The mercantile communities of the United 
States and Gt. Britain, realising the important field 
for their enterprise which under existing condi¬ 
tions is afforded by China, and the vastly extended 
field for it which they might legitimately look for¬ 
ward to under improved conditions in the future, 
earhestly desire the maintenance of the “open 
door,” of the rights possessed under, the exist¬ 
ing treaties of Tientsin. In other words, they ask 
that they be assured the equality of opportunity 
which all nations alike have hitherto enjoyed 
under those treaties for (a) commerce, (b) navi¬ 
gation, and (c) exploitation of mines and railroads. 

Last year when the British Govt, was energeti¬ 
cally insisting on the necessity of maintaining the 
“open door” in China, Mr. Balfour’s speeches fore¬ 
shadowed a policy which, though nominally aim¬ 
ing at that object, conceded to the various Powers 
the possession of spheres of influence or interest 
in which they would .enjoy special rights and 
privileges in respect of railroad and mining enter- 
rises: and the undertakings entered into by Gt. 
ritain with Germany as regards Shantung and 
with Russia as regards Manchuria go to show that 
this is the policy which the British Govt, has 
definitely adopted to govern its relations with 
other Powers in China. A policy the object of 
which is to maintain the “open door” and at the 
same time to recognise spheres of interest with 
special, and pracrieally exclusive, rights as regards 
mines and railroads, is possibly feasible; but it 
certainly is feasible only on the condition that 
adequate steps are taken to prevent the special 
mining and railroad rights being so stretched as 


to include territorial jurisdiction and the power 
to impose discriminating taxation in any fofm. 

In any case the undertakings above referred 
to have already practically deprived Britishers of 
equality of opportunity as regards mines and rail¬ 
roads in certain important districts of China, and 
would appear to render it difficult for other na¬ 
tionalities to insist on the maintenance of their 
equality of opportunity as regards those enter¬ 
prises in the districts concerned—though the im¬ 
portance of this curtailment of previously existing 
rights is much reduced by the faots that the con¬ 
cessions for mines and railroads already granted 
in China will require years to fulfil, even if they 
do nor require a larger amount of capital than is 
likely to be forthcoming for investment in that 
country, and that these concessions are distributed 
among all of the wealthy nations. 

Equality of opportunity as regards (c) having 
practically then already gone by the board, it 
would seem that the utmost that can now be at¬ 
tempted is to safeguard equality of opportunity 
as regards (a) and (b)— commerce and naviga¬ 
tion. To do this it appears essential that the nations 
in favour of the “open door” policy should bind 
themselves, and secure undertakings from the 
other powers, to the effect that each in its respec¬ 
tive spheres of interest or influence 

(1) will in no way interfere with any treaty 
port in such sphere or with the interests vested 
in it: 

(2) will promise that, unless the ports opened 
to trade in It are declared free ports, the Chinese 
treaty tariff as existing or as hereafter amended 
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shall apply to all merchandise landed or shipped, 
no matter to what nationality such merchandise 
may belong; and that the dues and duties so levi¬ 
able shall be collected by the Chinese Govt.: and 

(3) will levy no higher harbour dues on vessels 
of another nationality frequenting any port in 
such sphere than shall be levied on vessels of its 
own nationality, and no higher railroad charges 
on merchandise belonging to subjects of other 
Powers transported through such sphere than shall 
be levied on similar merchandise belonging to its 
own nationals transported over equal distances. 

Such an arrangement would go far to secure an 
open market for merchandise in China and to re- 
move dangerous sources of international conflict: 
and it is not anticipated that any serious difficulty 
would be experienced in attaining it. If the decla¬ 
rations of responsible British statesmen mean any¬ 
thing, they should ensure-hearty support from Gt. 
Britain. Germany by her enlightened policy in 
sanctioning the establishment of a Chinese 
Customs-house at Kiaochow and in rendering it 
all possible assistance—in marked contrast to the 
narrow, unjust, and shortsighted policy of Gt. 
/ 


Britain in expelling the Chinese Customs-house 
from the Kowloon extension, inevitably to the 
enormous increase of smuggling—shows that little 
opposition is to be anticipated on her part. The 
doubtful Powers have hitherto been Russia and 
France, but the Ukase issued by the Czar on the 
15th inst. declaring “Talien-wan a free port dur¬ 
ing the whole period of the treaty for the mer¬ 
chant ships of all nations” removes all doubt as 
to Russia’s attitude and justifies the expectation 
that she would co-operate in such an undertak¬ 
ing as that proposed; and it is little likely that 
France wolild refuse to listen to Russia’s advice- 
opposed though it is to hen traditional policy in 
China of insisting that, whenever in any degree 
possible, territorial jurisdiction is included in any 
rights conceded—and so stand out in opposition 
alone. 

The issue of the Czar’s ukase just referred to 
opens the door for pourparlers on this subject and 
renders the present a specially opportune moment 

for entering on them. 

5 A. E. H. 

i7-viii-99 


' 2. THE ROCKHILL MEMORANDUM 


No one person has done more within the last 
few months to influence public opinion in the 
United States on the Chinese question than Lord 
Charles Beresford, by his book “The Break-Up 
of China,” and by the speeches he has made in the 
United States. By these means he has sought to 
prove the identity of interests of our two coun¬ 
tries and the necessity of an Anglo-American pol¬ 
icy in China. It seems desirable to preface the fol¬ 
lowing remarks by examining the data supplied by 
Lord Charles, endeavoring to control his views, 
and to show, if possible, the truth or fallacy of his 
conclusions. 

For one who has devoted the better part of his 
life to the study of Chinese affairs, the book of 
Lord Beresford comes as an agreeable surprise— 
so far as regards foreign commercial relations 
with China, and is on the whole rather encourag¬ 
ing than dispiriting. The volume of foreign trade 
has steadily increased, and everywhere signs are 
not wanting of its further extension; the Chinese 
Government has not failed to fulfill any of its 
pecuniary obligations to foreigners, and is en¬ 
deavoring, in a clumsy, uncertain way it is true— 
but that is not entirely its fault, to take some fur¬ 
ther steps in the direction needed for its internal 
development. If, on the other hand, the Empire 
is in a disturbed condition, and if foreign interests 
suffer thereby, this is entirely due to the unseemly 


haste of some of the Treaty Powers in their scram¬ 
ble for commercial advantages and acquisition of 
territory. This they lament but do not seek to 
remedy. 

Lord Beresford’s interviews with the various 
foreign mercantile organizations at the treaty 
ports of China bring clearly before us the fact 
that they have not in the last twenty years had any 
new ground for complaint against the Chinese 
Government, that they are to-day suffering, not 
perhaps even quite so severely as years ago, from 
the existence of certain restrictions, especially 
those resulting from internal revenue taxes, which 
have been the subject of endless correspondence 
between the diplomatic representatives in Peking 
and the Chinese 1 Government for the last quarter 
of a century and with which every one interested 
in affairs in that Empire must by this time be 
pretty familiar. 

The grievances of which the foreign mercantile 
class in China has to complain and a remedy to 
which lies with the Chinese Government, are all 
proper subjects for diplomatic discussion and no 
one can doubt that if within the last two years 
steady and united pressure had been brought to 
bear on it by the Treaty Powers, some of them 
would be in a fair way to settlement at the present 
time. 

Take for example likin. In the rush for conces- 
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sions to foreigners in China and the necessity for 
that country to find funds to insure the payment 
of interest on the loans she has been forced to con¬ 
tract to carry out more or less urgent public 
works recommended by them, the Treaty Powers 
have compelled her to increase her internal reve¬ 
nue taxes and have permanently fastened on the 
country this very tax (likin) they had for twenty- 
five years and more been trying to have sup¬ 
pressed. Again take the transit pass system by 
which foreign goods are allowed to be carried 
throughout the Empire on the payment of one- 
half the import duty, and which system the Brit¬ 
ish merchants claim is an utter failure, we know by 
the successful endeavors of the French Govern¬ 
ment in enforcing this right under the treaties for 
goods imported into southwestern China, that if 
failure it is in other parts of the Empire, the fault 
lies with the foreigners themselves. 

Lord .Beresford’s opinion that it is primarily 
* necessary for the development of China to make 
a military and naval power of that Empire, is, I 
think, the weakest part of his work, and his opin¬ 
ion is at variance with that of all those who know 
best China and the Chinese. So far as the protec¬ 
tion of foreign interests is concerned, the Chinese 
Government is, and has been since the suppres¬ 
sion of the Taiping rebellion, able to protect them 
whenever and wherever it has chosen to, as in¬ 
numerable cases familiar to the Department can 
show. 

In the various memoranda submitted to Lord 
Beresford by the British merchants of China and 
published in his book, the need for China to in¬ 
crease her armament to insure their security, is no 
where hinted at, but in all of them we find the 
cause of the present stagnation of trade attrib¬ 
uted, and rightly to my mind, to the vacillating 
policy of the home Governments, frequently 
brought about by apathy and lack of knowledge 
regarding Chinese affairs, the resulting ability of 
the Chinese Government to escape the perform¬ 
ance of its treaty obligations, and to the jealousies 
and lack of concerted action of the Powers in 
treating questions of general interest. . . . 

That the task of strengthening the central gov¬ 
ernment is a comparatively easy one, the history 
of China’s progress in the last fifty years con¬ 
clusively shows. The introduction of telegraphic 
lines throughout the Empire, the Maritime Cus¬ 
toms service, the more recent organization of a 
system of imperial railways and their successful 
working, and a variety of other reforms are all 
operating in the same direction, so that Lord 
Beresford’s statement (p. 231) “no reforms . . . 
can possibly be brought about in a country so 


hopelessly corrupt as China until the first and 
initial step is taken of giving authority to those in 
power which only an effective military and police 
can supply,” is a hasty and erroneous conclusion. 

That the existence of a strong and well officered 
and disciplined army and navy in China might 
assist that country to ward off the attacks of a 
foreign foe, is likely; that, in the absence of such a 
force, and with the present aggressive policy of 
some of the Treaty Powers, the creation of 
“spheres of interest” (or influence) easily reached 
by rail or by the sea by the interested Power 
from its own territory, should be held to be the 
only way of insuring China against complete par¬ 
tition, is comprehensible; but that the United 
States should lend a hand to the carrying out of 
either of these two policies seems absolutely sui¬ 
cidal to our vast and growing interests in that part 
of the world. » 

British writers on Chinese questions, and espe¬ 
cially Lord Beresford, have advocated in the 
strongest terms the “open door policy” or equality 
of treatment and opportunity for all comers, and 
denounce in the strongest terms the system of 
“Spheres of Influence” (or interest); but such 
spheres have now been recognized by Great 
Britain as well as by France, Germany and Russia, 
and they must be accepted as existing facts. 

But while adopting the policy of spheres of in¬ 
terest, which, we will admit, political reasons may 
have forced it to do, Great Britain has tried to 
maintain also the “open door” policy, the only one 
which meets with the approval of its business 
classes, for by it alone can they be guaranteed 
equality of treatment in the trade of China. In 
this attempt to minimize the evils brought about 
by the necessities of her foreign policy, Great 
Britain has been, however, unable to secure to her 
people perfect equality of opportunity, for she 
has recognized special and exclusive rights first 
of Germany and then of Russia in their areas of 
activity, more particularly those relating to rail¬ 
ways and mines. What these rights may eventually 
be claimed to include, no one can at present fore*- 
tell, though it would not be surprising if the ex¬ 
ercise of territorial jurisdiction and the imposition 
of discriminating taxation were demanded under 
them—at least by France. Should such rights be 
conceded, our trade interests would receive a 
blow, from which they could not possibly recover. 

To sum up then, we find to-day in China that 
the policy of the “open door,” the untrammeled 
exercise of the rights insured to Treaty Powers 
by the treaty of Tientsin, and other treaties copied 
on it or under the most favored nation clause, is 
claimed by the mercantile classes of the United 
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States and other powers as essential to the healthy 
extension of trade in China. We see, on the other 
hand, that the political interests and the geograph¬ 
ical relations of Great Britain, Russia and France 
to China have forced those countries to divide up 
China proper into areas or spheres of interest (or 
influence) in which they enjoy special rights and 
privileges, the ultimate scope of which is not yet 
determined, and that at the same time Great 
Britain, in its desire not to sacrifice entirely its 
mercantile interests, is also endeavoring to^ pre¬ 
serve some of the undoubted benefits of the open 
door” policy, but “spheres of influence” are an 
acco?nplished fact , this cannot be too much in¬ 
sisted on. This policy is outlined by Mr. Balfour 
in his Manchester speech of January 10, 1898. 

Such then being the condition of things, and in 
view of the probability of complications soon 
arising between jhe interested powers in China, 
whereby it will become difficult, if not impossible, 
for the United States to retain the rights guar¬ 
anteed them by treaties with China, what should 
be our immediate policy? To this question there 
can, it seems, be but one answer, we should at 
once initiate negotiations to obtain from those 
Powers who have acquired zones of interest in 
China formal assurance that (1) they will in no 
way interfere within their * so-called spheres of 
interest with any treaty port or with vested rights 
in it of any nature; (2) that all ports they may 
open in their respective spheres shall either be 
free ports, or that the Chinese treaty tariff at the 
time in force shall apply to all merchandise landed 
or shipped, no matter to what nationality belong¬ 
ing, and that the dues and duties provided for by 
treaty shall be collected by the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment; and (3) that they will levy no higher harbor 
dues on vessels of other nationalities frequenting 
their ports in such spheres than shall be levied on 
their national vessels, and that they will also levy 
no higher railroad charges on merchandise be¬ 
longing to or destined for subjects of other pow¬ 
ers transported through their spheres than shall 
be levied on similar merchandise belonging to 
its own nationality. 

In other words, we should insist on absolute 
equality of treatment in the various zones, for 
equality of opportunity with the citizens of the 
favored powers we cannot hope to have, in view of 
the well known methods now in vogue for secur¬ 
ing privileges and concessions, though we should 
continually, by every proper means, seek to gain 
this also. 

Such understandings with the various Powers, 
and it is confidently believed that they could be 
reached at present, would secure an open market 


throughout China for our trade on terms of . 
equality with all other foreigners, and would fur¬ 
ther remove dangerous sources of irritation and 
possible conflict between the contending powers, 
greatly tend to re-establish confidence, and pre¬ 
pare the way for concerted action by the Powers 
to bring about the reforms in Chinese adminis¬ 
tration and the strengthening of the Imperial Gov¬ 
ernment recognized on all sides as essential to the 
maintenance of peace. 

Great stress has been laid by British writers 
on the role of Russia in China which they con¬ 
tend is a “purely political and military conquest” 
and who, “though she may mean to eventually 
build up a commerce, only wants for the present 
the Chinese seaboard and ports for strategic pur¬ 
poses.” (Colquhom. “China in Transformation .” 
326.) Lord Beresford says (32) that he was told at 
Niuchuang by the British residents that “they re¬ 
garded Manchuria as really a Russian province 
. . . that though the Russians might not impose 
a tariff on goods just at present, they were placing 
themselves in such a powerful military position 
that they would be able to do so in the near fu¬ 
ture, . . . and the merchants considered their 
trade threatened by such exhibition of military 
power.” In the face of these apprehensions of the 
British merchants at Niuchuang, who were but 
feeling in their persons the discomforts and re¬ 
strictions which all foreigners may sooner or later 
have to experience when settled in the sphere of 
influence of some rival power, it is agreeable to 
have to record the opening of the port of Ta¬ 
ken-wan (near Port Arthur and an infinitely bet¬ 
ter port than Niuchuang, being below the line of 
winter and ice), to the merchant ships of all na¬ 
tions during the whole of the lease under which it 
is held by the Emperor of Russia’s ukase of Au¬ 
gust 15th of this year. This I conceive will greatly 
help to allay fears and doubts as to Russia’s atti¬ 
tude in China, and justifies the belief entertained 
that she would co-operate in bringing about such 
international understanding as is here outlined. 
The recent statement of a Russian writer inspired 
by a personage enjoying for years the friendship 
of the Emperor of Russia, that “the independence 
and integrity of China is a fundamental principle 
of Russia’s policy in Asia” ( N . A. Rev,, July, ’99, 
p. 16), may or may not be absolutely correct; at 
all events, it may well be taken as indicating the 
present trend of Russia’s policy, and seems to in¬ 
sure the friendly consideration at St. Petersburg 
of the arrangement here suggested. Whatever the 
ulterior object of Russia may be, its present one is 
unquestionably conciliation, for any haste might 
prove the spark which would cause the explosion 
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by which the Chinese Empire would be shattered. 

Nor does the assent of Germany to the pro¬ 
posed agreement seem very doubtful; she has de¬ 
clared Kiaochao a free port and allowed a Chinese 
custom house to be established there, in pleasing 
contrast by the way with the illiberal and short¬ 
sighted policy of Great Britain which has expelled 
the Chinese custom house from the Kowloon ex¬ 
tension in front of Hongkong, and while she has 
insisted on certain exclusive mining and rajlroad 
rights in her sphere of interest, it seems highly 
probable that as German capital flows slower and 
slower into these enterprises, as it undoubtedly 
will as the vast requirements for long years to 
come of the already granted concessions are more 
exactly determined, she will find it greatly to her 
advantage to encourage and foster the enterprises 
of other nations. 

No reference has been made to the way in which 
the Japanese Government would consider the 
propositions here suggested, because these meas¬ 
ures are so clearly advantageous to Japan and so 
much in line with its own policy in China, that it 
must meet with its hearty approval. 

It is particularly important for obvious reasons 
of both domestic and foreign policy that the initia¬ 
tive for these negotiations should be taken by the 
United States. Such a policy cannot be construed 
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as favorable to any power in particular, but is 
eminently useful and desirable for the commerce 
of all nations. It furthermore has the advantage 
of insuring to the United States the appreciation of 
Chinese Government, who would see in it a'strong 
desire to arrest the disintegration of the Empire 
and would greatly add to our prestige and influ¬ 
ence at Peking. 

France is the only doubtful country from whom 
some opposition might be anticipated, it being her 
well known policy in China to claim all implied 
jurisdictional rights wherever possible, but it is 
little likely that in this question, as in others, she 
would decline to listen to Russia’s advice and stand 
out in opposition alone. 

The prospect seems bright therefore at the pres¬ 
ent moment of bringing to a successful conclu¬ 
sion the negotiations needed to attain the ends 
here indicated and which will, it is thought, relieve 
our commercial world from the just apprehension 
and perturbation in which recent events have 
thrown it, giving it equal treatment so far as com¬ 
merce and navigation go, with the subjects of any 
other Power. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. W. Rockhill 

Washington, 28th of 
August, 1899. 
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INTRODUCTION 


i. THE POLITICAL SCENE 


Theodore Roosevelt. From 1901 to 1910, the 
personality of Theodore Roosevelt dominated 
the American political scene. He was not 
quite 43 years of age when he was sworn in 
as President of the United States on Septem¬ 
ber 14, 1901. As a youth he had flirted with 
the Republican Mugwumps and had indicated 
a zest for reform. But there was a curious 
ambivalence in his character: he could speak 
the language of social change; and yet he 
pould vote the regular Republican tickets 
at election time. He received his rewards in 
a long series of appointive offices and in his 
election to the governorship of New York in 
1900. Roosevelt was an exciting personality— 
despite the paucity of his domestic achieve¬ 
ments^—and he succeeded in .capturing the 
fancy and good-will of the American people. 
He preached the strenuous life and himself 
lived it. He was capable of coining fighting 
and derogatory phrases, and ,this pleased the 
man in the street; he adopted a .vigorous for¬ 
eign policy, and this fed the American na¬ 
tional ego. In a certain sense, he did carry out 
his own precept of “speak softly and carry 
the big stick.” For by strengthening the 
American navy he was able successfully to 
defy Germany and Japan and compel their 
recognition of the United States as a force 
not to be easily disregarded. 

But in the domestic scene, Roosevelt moved 
with great caution. He sought to win over 
the confidence of the Republican party ma¬ 
chine, at the same time that lie was making 
himself into a popular leader. When Mark 
Hanna died early in 1904, all opposition to 
Roosevelt collapsed and reluctantly the party 
elders accepted him. He was not to disap¬ 
point them until 1912. 

Roosevelt's Second Term. Roosevelt’s first 


Congressional message, delivered on Decem¬ 
ber 3, 1901, was an elaborate text in public 
affairs. He called for a greater degree of regu¬ 
lation of corporations and trusts; the exten¬ 
sion of the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; an immigration policy; more 
reciprocity treaties; governmental encourage¬ 
ment of a merchant marine; the conservation 
of natural resources; and the extension of the 
Civil Service. He obtained none of these meas¬ 
ures. But he did intervene to stop the con¬ 
tinuance of a crippling coal strike; and he did 
“take Panama”—as he himself later boasted. 
The Republicans were compelled to nominate 
him, when they met in national convention in 
June, 1904; Charles W. Fairbanks of Indiana 
was named as his running mate. 

The Democrats, who had lost twice with 
Bryan, sought a more conservative standard 
bearer and picked Alton B. Parker, Chief 
Justice of the New York State Court of Ap¬ 
peals, as their nominee. The campaign was 
without incident and resulted in the reelection 
of Roosevelt with the greatest popular and 
electoral majorities given to a candidate up 
to that time. Roosevelt received more than 
seven million popular votes to Parker’s five 
million; and 336 electoral votes to Parker’s 
140. Parker won only the Solid South. The 
Socialists, again led by Eugene V. Debs, polled 
almost a half million votes; and the Populists, 
this time with Thomas E. Watson of Georgia 
as their candidate, obtained 117,000 votes. The 
Republicans also swept* both houses of Con¬ 
gress. So pleased was Roosevelt with his per¬ 
sonal triumph that on the night of the election 
he made a public announcement in which he 
declared that “under no circumstances will 
I be a candidate for or accept another nomi¬ 
nation.” 
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Despite this easy victory, again domestic 
accomplishment was small. Roosevelt’s two 
Congresses failed to pass bills calling for the 
following; the rehabilitation of the merchant 
marine, currency and banking reform, the 
federal control of child labor, copyright and 
patent reform; and the limitation of the pow¬ 
ers of the federal courts in injunction pro¬ 
ceedings. Roosevelt had biting things to say 
about “the malefactors of great wealth”; but 
his Department of Justice did not overexert 
itself in the enforcement of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. He excoriated the conservative 
judiciary; but he led no movement to protect 
human rights. Big Business came to flower 
during his administrations. % 

The following were the slender achieve¬ 
ments of his Congresses: The Hepburn Act of 
1906 which further extended the powers of 
the. Interstate Commerce Act, but failed to 
give the commission the right to fix the valu¬ 
ations of the railways; the Meat Inspection 
Act and the Pure Food Act, both also of 1906; 
the Employers’ Liability Act of 1908, affect¬ 
ing common carriers and relating to work¬ 
men’s compensation protection; an act, passed 
in 1968, limiting the hours of trainmen and 
telegraph operators working on interstate 
railroads; and an act, passed in 1907, pro¬ 
hibiting contributions to political campaign 
funds by industrial corporations. 

The Panic of 1907. One event appeared to 
darken, for a brief time, the pleasant skies 
under which Roosevelt lived. This was the 
financial panic which hit the country in the 
fall of 1907. Again, as in 1873 and in 1893, 
the outstanding cause was the primitive nature 
of the American banking system; the absence 
of proper control over reserves deposited in 
New York banks, and the manipulation of 
these by the great investment banking houses, 
had given spur to stock market speculation. 
In 1907, as the business cycle turned down¬ 
ward, many brokerage houses and banks 
failed; country banks were hard hit; and they 
contracted their credit activities. The over¬ 
capitalized railroads once more began to fall 


like ninepins; and unemployment became 
severe. 

Roosevelt took a rather cdrious step to re¬ 
store confidence. On the advice of J. P. Mor¬ 
gan, he gave his approval to the purchase by 
the United States Steel Corporation of the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, because, 
presumably, the latter was in danger. The only 
real result was the strengthening of the United 
States Steel Corporation’s control over the 
leading heavy industry in the United States. 
By the middle of January, 1908, the short de¬ 
pression had spent itself, and employment and 
expansion in business once more were re¬ 
sumed. The Republicans, therefore, could 
enter the presidential election of 1908 with 
confidence. 

Election of 1908. Roosevelt dominated the 
Republican convention and named as his suc¬ 
cessor his personal friend and Secretary of 
War William Howard Taft of Ohio. James 
S. Sherman, a New York Congressman, was 
nominated for the vice presidency. The Demo¬ 
crats once more selected Bryan and named 
James W. Kern of Indiana to run with him. 
Both Debs and Watson again became the nomi¬ 
nees of the Socialist and Populist parties, re¬ 
spectively. There was no uncertainty about 
the outcome despite the fact that Samuel 
Gompers, the president of the American 
Federation of Labor, gave Bryan his support. 
Bryan did somewhat better than Parker, car¬ 
rying, in addition to the Solid South, all the 
Border states (except Maryland) and the three 
Western states of Colorado, Nebraska, and 
Nevada. The electoral vote was 321 for Taft 
and 162 for Bryan. Debs’s vote went up 
somewhat; Watson’s dropped sharply—and 
with it Populism disappeared. The Republi¬ 
cans also captured both Houses and seemed 
to be safely installed in Washington. Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt, having seen his protege in¬ 
ducted in office, took his departure immedi¬ 
ately from the United States to hunt big 
game in Africa and to make a triumphal tour 
of the European capitals. 

The Taft Administration. Roosevelt was 
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sure that “his policies” were safe in Taft’s 
hands. But Taft had neither the personal mag¬ 
netism nor the political skills of his prede¬ 
cessor. He was a big, jolly man—innately 
conservative, and willing to let the leaders of 
his party dominate his administration. It was 
Taft’s unhappy lot to reap the whirlwind 
that Roosevelt had sown. His term in office, 
despite some good work, ended in disaster, 
with public confidence gone and the Repub¬ 
lican party rent by factional quarrels. Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt, it is true, had made Taft 
President; but Theodore Roosevelt’s unre¬ 
deemed promises of a new day and a square 
deal led to a general revolt—in and outside of 
the halls of Congress—against Republican 
rule. ' 

That conservatism was once more in the 
saddle was apparent to all when—despite cam- 
' paign pledges of tariff revision—the Repub¬ 
lican Congress wrote the high protective Tar¬ 
iff Act of 1909. Republican insurgents in the 
Senate—led by La Follette of Wisconsin- 
exposed the bill for the shabby thing it was; 
Taft’s tardy efforts at leadership were un¬ 
availing; and it became law. But the insurgents 
voted against it; and Taft’s public defense of 
the measure only made matters worse. The 
result was, the Republicans lost the lower 
House to the Democrats in 1910. Insurgency 
swept the Western states; while Democratic 
governors were elected in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, Ohio, and New Jer¬ 
sey. In New Jersey, the new executive was 
the president of Princeton University, who 
had been born in Virginia but who had gone 
north to complete his studies and enter upon 
an academic career. His name was Woodrow 
Wilson. 

The New Nationalism. A Congress thus 
divided was incapable of constructive labors. 
The next two years therefore were concerned 
with the clarification of party issues and the 
preparation of political manifestoes. In fact, 
in January, 1911, the insurgents organized the 
National Progressive Republican League and 
issued a declaration of principles which called 
for a complete overhauling of the country’s 


domestic policy. In addition to demanding 
better railroad, tariff, and corporation legis¬ 
lation, the League spoke up for “wise, com¬ 
prehensive and impartial reconstruction of 
banking and monetary laws, the conservation 
of coal, oil, gas, timber, water powers, and 
other natural resources belonging to the pub¬ 
lic, and the enactment of legislation solely for 
the common good.” Government had to be 
returned to the people; and this was to. be 
done through the direct election of Senators, 
the initiative, referendum and recall, and 
presidential primaries. 

Theodore Roosevelt was quick to see that 
the cause of his friend Taft was a lost one. 
He had returned to the United States in June, 
1910, and had kept his counsel for a number 
of months. And then on August 31, 1910, in 
an address delivered at Osowatomie, Kansas, 
he joined the new legions of reform; in fact 
more, he offered his leadership. What the 
country needed was a New Nationalism: gov¬ 
ernment had to participate actively in the 
social and economic life of the nation. And 
this was his creed: 

I stand for the square deal. But when I say 1 am 
for the square deal I mean not merely that I stand 
for fair play under the present rules of the game 
but that I stand for having those rules changed 
so as to work for a more substantial equality of op¬ 
portunity and of reward for equally good service. 

In the light of these utterances, the insur¬ 
gents called upon Roosevelt to join hands 
with them formally. Roosevelt replied eva¬ 
sively; but he gave his blessings to La Fol- 
lette’s candidacy for tlfe Republican nomina¬ 
tion. In 1911 the La Follette campaign was 
launched and it won wide approval; and so 
successful was it that Roosevelt began to take 
insurgency seriously. He let it be known he 
would not be averse to running again; and in 
February, 1912, a group of his friends ap¬ 
peared to urge him to do so. Later in the 
month Roosevelt announced his “hat was in 
the ring.” In other words, he was ready to 
abandon both Taft and La Follette. In this 
fashion, the lines were drawn for the struggle 
over the Republican nomination of 1912. 
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2 . BIG BUSINESS AND FINANCE CAPITAL 


What had caused this rising of America’s 
middle classes? Most important was a grow¬ 
ing awareness of the fact that the country’s 
economic life was being dominated by Big 
Business, and its banking institutions and 
money markets by Finance Capital. 

Consolidations in Business . After the de¬ 
pression of 1893-97, processes of corpo¬ 
rate consolidation and business integration had 
been pushed energetically, with leadership 
not in the hands of enterprisers themselves 
but in those of investment banking houses. 
During the three years, 1899 t0 1902, when 
the movement was at its height, 79 huge in¬ 
tegrations were completed with a combined 
capital in excess of four billions of dollars. 
The greatest of these was the United States 
Steel Corporation, set up in 1901 and having 
a capitalization of one billion dollars in com¬ 
mon and preferred stock and almost half a 
billion dollars in bonds. This was the coun¬ 
try’s first billion dollar corporation; and it 
controlled, virtually in a complete monopoly, 
the production of the heavy steel and a good 
part of the light steel output of the United 
States. Whether a monopoly or not, in the 
formal sense, United States Steel’s price lead¬ 
ership was recognized by all American steel 
companies for the next two decades. Steel 
prices were “managed”; and monopoly profits 
were so great that the 50 percent water in 
United States Steel’s securities was got rid of 
in less than fifteen ydtrs. 

Other giant corporations put together by 
J. P. Morgan and Company and others were: 
the Amalgamated Copper Company, the 
American Tobacco Company, the American 
Woolen Company, the General Electric Com¬ 
pany, .the American Car and Foundry Com¬ 
pany, the United % States Leather Company, 
the United States Rubber Company, the In¬ 
ternational Paper Company, the Diamond 
Match Company, and the National Biscuit 
Company. By 1904, almost every field in 


American heavy industry and many in light 
industry were dominated by these new great 
corporate powers. In 1904, John Moody, 
writing in his Truth about the Trusts, found 
that there existed in the country 318 industrial 
corporations with a combined capital in excess 
of seven billions of dollars. On his list were 
10 with capitalizations of 100 million dollars 
or over; and 128 with capitalizations of 10 
millions or over. All but 82 of these new 
corporations had appeared between January, 
1898 and January, 1904. More than half of 
these corporations conttolled price and pro¬ 
duction policies in the industries with which 
they were associated. 

It is true that by 1904 this movement had 
largely spent itself. The reasons are interest¬ 
ing: (1) Most of the goals of the promoters 
had been achieved; in other words, all the 
significant industries capable of integration 
were already organized. (2) The greater part 
of the companies" thus created were heavily 
overcapitalized, and their inability to earn 
profits on watered stock and fictitious values 
led to a growing distrust on the part of the 
investing public. In October, 1903, the securi¬ 
ties of 100 of these new consolidations showed 
a shrinkage of 47 percent from their top 
prices. (3) In 1903 the Bureau of Corporations 
had been established by Congress and, while 
it had no judicial powers, its investigations did 
expose many of the more unsavory monopoly 
practices. (4) And, in 1904, the Supreme 
Court finally acted and used the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law to order the dissolution of 
the Northern Securities Company—a railway 
holding company put together by the two 
great investment banking houses of J. P. Mor¬ 
gan and Company and Kuhn, Loeb and Com¬ 
pany. 

The Supreme Court . It was not until 1911 
that the Supreme Court took cognizance of 
the existence of industrial monopoly. In that 
year, it handed .down two decisions in which 
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it found that both the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey and the American Tobacco 
Company were combinations in restraint of 
trade under the Sherman Law. The Court 
was troubled, however, by the too sweeping 
nature of the restraints to be found in the 
Sherman Act; “the exercise of judgment” was 
therefore necessary. Hence a “rule of reason” 
was required; and the only agency that might 
employ it was the Court itself. Thus, two 
of the largest holding companies in the coun¬ 
try were broken up and competition again, 
presumably, reigned in oil and tobacco. Of 
course nothing of the sort occurred; for the 
same persons who had dominated the holding 
companies were now in charge of the smaller 
companies; nor did prices go down. It was 
no wonder that reformers were not impressed 
over what President Taft hailed as a great 
victory. 

The Investment Bankers . Attention has been 
called to the leading role played by the in¬ 
vestment bankings houses in the creation of 
these new monopoly groups. Greatest of these 
was the house of J. P. Morgan and Company, 
which had originated as early as 1837, but 
which had not become important until the 
1880s when Morgan had entered the field of 
railroad refinancing. In 1887, the Morgan firm 
rehabilitated the Baltimore and Ohio; in 1888, 

' it became prominent in the destinies of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio; and in 1893, it created 
the Southern Railway Company. During the 
depression of 1893-97, it reorganized, recapi¬ 
talized, and came to dominate many of the 
great railways systems of the United States. 
In the nineties, the Morgan firm turned to 
heavy industry and created a great rival to 
the Carnegie Steel Company in the newly 
formed Federal Steel Company. The contest 
between Federal Steel and Carnegie Steel led 
to the creation of the United States Steel 
Corporation ot 1901. In the early 1900s, the 
Morgan firm also became an important influ¬ 
ence in the destinies of the following huge 
corporations: the .International Harvester 
Company, the General Electric Company, the 
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American Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany, the Western Union Telegraph Com¬ 
pany, and the International Mercantile Marine 
Company. 

What alarmed Americans more than any¬ 
thing else was the growing community of in¬ 
terest between the investment bankers on the 
one hand and the country’s fiduciary and 
banking institutions on the other. For not only 
did the Morgan partners sit on the boards of 
directors of railroads, industrial corporations, 
and communications systems; they also seemed 
to be controlling the largest insurance com¬ 
panies, the trust companies, and the commer¬ 
cial banks of America. Morgan partners were 
to be found on the boards of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, the New York Life In¬ 
surance Company, and the Equitable Life As¬ 
surance Company; the Manhattan, Bankers, 
and Guaranty trust companies; and the Chase, 
Liberty, Hanover, and Astor national banks. 
In all, Morgan and his partners held 77 inter¬ 
locking directorates in 47 of the greatest finan¬ 
cial, industrial, and transportation corpora¬ 
tions in the country. The total capitalization 
and resources of these companies came to ten 
billions of dollars. 

Other such communities of interest were 
dominated by the Rockefeller fortune, oper¬ 
ating through the National City Bank of New 
York; by George F. Baker, the president of 
the First National Bank of New York; by 
Kuhn, Loeb and Company, headed by Jacob 
H. Schift; and by the Boston houses of Lee, 
Higginson and Company and Kidder, Pea¬ 
body and Company. 

The Pujo Committee Investigation . Upon 
these, the Pujo Committee—a subcommittee 
of the Democratic House’s Committee on 
Banking and Currency—descended * in May, 
1912. It made a searching examination of the 
communities of interest existing and it found 
a resulting concentration of credit and money. 
This had been brought by the following 
methods: mergers of competitive banks and 
trust companies; purchase of stock in com¬ 
petitive banks; interlocking directorates; the 
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extension of banking influence into insurance 
companies, railroad companies, and public 
utilities; and syndicate financing of security 
issues. The Pujo Committee came to this con¬ 
clusion: 

Your committee is satisfied from the proofs sub¬ 
mitted . . . that there is an established and well- 
defined identity and community of interest be¬ 


tween a few leaders of finance . . . which has re¬ 
sulted in great and rapidly growing concentration 
of the control of money and credit in the hands 
of these few men. 

It was inevitable that the revelations of the 
committee, as they were made from day to 
d^y in the public press, should play a large 
part in the mobilization of public opinion 
and in the outcome of the election of 1912. 


3. OTHER INFLUENCES ON THE REFORM 
MOVEMENT 


The reform movement had also drunk at 
other springs. Reform had first appeared in 
the states and had gained notable victories 
Led by men like Robert La Follette in Wis¬ 
consin, it had fought and broken the alliance 
between Big Business and machine politics, 
had passed welfare legislation, and had estab¬ 
lished direct government. Socialism, too, was 
making its message known to the United 
States. Joined by many native born Ameri¬ 
cans, and penetrating deeply into the trade 
union movement, it was educating Americans 
in the greater progress European countries 
were making in the fields of social legislation. 
The Socialists possessed a very capable press 
which, in dailies, weeklies and monthlies, was 
going out regularly to hundreds of thousands 
of American urban and rural homes. 

The Muckrakers. Not least among these 
forces were the so-called Muckrakers, who 
wrote sensational articles of “exposure” in 
the new and cheap popular magazines. They 
had been given their name by Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1906, and he had used the term 
invidiously. The time had come for a halt on 
the mere collection of unsavory facts about 
business and government; let us, said Roose¬ 
velt, turn our attention to constructive work. 
But there was no denying that public en¬ 
lightenment could not have advanced very 
far had it not been for the sensational tales 
of these young magazine writers. Encouraged 
by the editors of magazines like McClure’s, 


Everybody’s, Collier’s and the Cosmopolitan, 
the Muckrakers went up and down the land 
and pried into the doings of the big corpora¬ 
tions and public officials. They wrote articles 
of corrupt franchise sales, the fraudulent let¬ 
ting of contracts, payroll padding; of the 
slums and of the suffering of the poor; of the 
alliance of the police with vice. They visited 
state capitals and came back with tales of the 
influence of lobbyists, the bribing of legis¬ 
lators, and the workings of the “invisible 
government” of machine politics. They looked 
into the conduct of business enterprise and 
exposed worthless stock schemes, dishonest 
insurance companies, and the monopoly prac¬ 
tices of great companies. 

Outstanding among these exposes was Ida 
M. TarbelPs History of the Standard Oil 
Company, which McClure’s began to print in 
1903; Lincoln Steffens’ Shame of the Cities, 
printed in McClure’s in 1904; Ray Stannard 
Baker’s Railroads on Trial, also in McClure’s 
in 1905 and 1906; Thomas W. Lawson’s 
Frenzied Finance, in Everybody’s in 1905. 
Novelists took up the tale, and a series of 
important social documents came from the 
pens of men like Upton Sinclair, whose Jungle 
(1906), was concerned with the Chicago 
stockyards; Frank Norris’s Octopus (1901), 
which told of the .struggles of the farmers 
against the domination of the Southern Paci¬ 
fic Railroad; Winston Churchill’s Coniston 
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(1906), which had to do with the political 
processes of a New England state. 

This company was joined by political and 
social theorists, who began to explain the need 
for the assumption of a greater responsibility 
on the part of the government toward business 
and the social processes. Among these were to 
be found Herbert Croly’s Promise of Ameri¬ 
can Life (1909); Walter Lippmann’s A Pref¬ 
ace to Politics (1913); Walter Weyl’s New 
Democracy (1912); and Jane Addams’ The 
Spirit of Youth and the City Streets (1909). 

Accomplishments. These pressures had 
their effect; and there began to appear on state 
statute books many reform acts, which had to 
do with the extension of direct government, 
the more careful supervision of corporate 
practices, and welfare legislation. Character¬ 
istic of the first were laws establishing the 
direct primary, the initiative and referendum, 
and the recall of elective officials. Legislators 
were being held responsible for the naming of 
United States Senators chosen by the people 
themselves; and in 1913, the Seventeenth 
Amendment, for their popular election every¬ 
where, went into effect. Similar progress had 
been made in connection with the grant of 
the franchise to women in state elections; in 
1920, the Nineteenth Amendment, giving all 
women the vote, was proclaimed. 

Reformers also sought to attack corporate 
privilege in the states by passing antilobbying 
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laws, laws controlling the granting of fran¬ 
chises, and laws creating public utilities com¬ 
missions, to regulate the practices of transpor¬ 
tation, electric, gas, and water companies. The 
number of state elective officials was reduced, 
the executive budget was created, and the 
civil service was extended. Municipal govern¬ 
mental processes similarly were improved; 
home rule was granted to many cities; new 
charters were written, providing for the cen¬ 
tralization of responsibility in the hands of 
small elective commissions; and city manager 
plans, executive budgets, the standardization 
of salaries, and public letting of contracts 
were widely adopted. The municipal owner¬ 
ship of water supply system, gas and electric 
plants, and transportation facilities became 
common. * 

Finally in many of the states, welfare legis¬ 
lation began to make its appearance. These 
new codes included workmen’s compensation 
laws; laws raising the ages of entry of chil¬ 
dren into industry; laws fixing maximum 
hours of work for children, women, and even 
men; minimum wage laws for women; safety 
and health codes; mothers’ assistance acts to 
furnish public aid to dependent children; and 
old age pension laws. This was trail-blazing 
of a significant character. Another two dec¬ 
ades were to elapse, however, before the Fed¬ 
eral government was to enter the field of 
social legislation. 


4 . THE WORKERS 


The American Federation of Labor. During 
this period, the trade union movement was on 
the defensive. The American Federation of 
Labor had got off to a good start, in the late 
1880s, when it was able to claim the affiliation 
of twelve national trade unions with a mem¬ 
bership of 140,000. Samuel Gompers, who 
continued to be elected president of the A.F. 
of L. annually until 1924 (except for the 
single year 1894), was the movement s un¬ 


contested leader and source of inspiration. 
Trade unions—largely based upon the crafts 
—were to be free and independent associa¬ 
tions; they were to eschew government aid; 
they were to take care of their own un¬ 
employed, sick, aged, and needy through 
friendly benefits; and they were to be mili¬ 
tant. Using the weapons of the strike and 
boycott, the unions were to fight for recog- 
nition—through the trade agreement and the 
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closed shop—and for higher wages and shorter 
working hours. This was a pure and simple 
trade unionism” to Gomper’s enemies: for 
American craft unionism had neither a po¬ 
litical program nor a radical ideology. This 
was the principle of voluntarism; it remained 
at the heart of American trade union theory 
and tactics until 1935. 

The A.F. of L. unions made notable ad¬ 
vances from 1893 to 1907. They won eight- 
hour day contracts in many industries; suc¬ 
ceeded in writing trade agreements; and some¬ 
times even obtained the recognition of the 
union shop. By 1900, the A.F. of L. unions 
claimed a membership of 550,000; by 1905, 
this had grown to 1,600,000, in 90 national 
and international bodies. But from 1907 to 
•914, trade unionism made no headway. The 
.great corporations were able to fight back 
effectively, and they met fire with fire. They 
locked oilt workers; banded together to resist 
the union shop; and appealed—successfully— 
to the courts, through injunctions, to stop 
boycotts and halt strikes. Unions were even 
sued for damages under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law and, as a result of the Danbury 
Hatters case, even the property of workers 
themselves was attached in satisfaction of 
one such judgment. This so-called open-shop 
movement was successful; so that, in 1914, 
A.F. of L, unions had only 2,000,000 mem¬ 
bers. Unionism had made no progress in the 
metals and machinery industries, in meat pack¬ 
ing, water transport, and oil refining. 

American trade unionism had displayed 
structural weaknesses as well. Organization 
on the basis of crafts inevitably led to juris¬ 
dictional disputes between the unions. them¬ 
selves. This was true not only of those indus¬ 
tries where a certain degree of skill continued 
to exist; it was more particularly so of those 
where technological advances had wiped out 
all the lines of demarcation between crafts. In 
these so-called mass production industries, 
unionism got nowhere. Industrial unionism 
was the only answer; and this did not appear 
until the 1930s. 


Socialism.. Upon the inadequacies of the 
labor movement, the growing disparities be¬ 
tween wealth and poverty, and the inability 
of real wages to climb—for the first time in 
American history—radicalism thrived. Social¬ 
ism grew by leaps and bounds. It was revision¬ 
ist and gradualist; it had the inspiring leader¬ 
ship of ’Gene Debs; it had a fine press and 
an excellent youth organization. In 1910, it 
elected a mayor of Milwaukee and sent the 
first Socialist Congressman to Washington. 
In 1912, Debs polled almost a million votes. 
Socialist officials were no longer rarities and 
were to be found everywhere in the United 
States in state legislatures and municipal coun¬ 
cils. It appeared that here was America’s third 
party movement finally and permanently 
emerging. 

The I.W.W. Farther to the left was an¬ 
other home-grown radical organization, the 
Industrial Workers of the World. Appearing 
in 1905, the I.W.W. espoused a syndicalist 
philosophy, that is, the revolutionary organ¬ 
ization of workers into industrial unions to 
preach the class struggle and to organize the 
future classless society. The I.W.W., like all 
syndicalist movements, was hostile to the 
state, and therefore refused to enter politics. 
Its leaders were fearful of the effects of in¬ 
dustrial collaboration, and would sign no trade ‘ 
agreements. Their chief tactic was sabotage; 
their “myth” the general strike. Under such 
relentless pressures, capitalism would succumb 
and the “syndicates” would take over. 

The I.W.W. made its strongest appeal to 
the migratory workers of the Far West; the 
unorganized workers of the South; and the 
new immigrants from southern and eastern 
Europe. It waged many aggressive strikes and 
some of its huge demonstrations took on the 
aspect of mass uprisings. Meeting with suc¬ 
cesses among the metal miners and lumber- 
camp workers of the Far West, it moved east 
in the 1910s and appeared among the steel 
workers of Pennsylvania and the textile work¬ 
ers of Paterson, New Jersey, and Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. Because it was a revolutionary 
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movement, i. was savagely resisted. Bat it had unions, and its membership was 
a fatal weakness: it could not build stable transitory. 
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5 . THE NEW FREEDOM 


The Election of 1912. Out of such a back¬ 
ground of discontent and unrest emerged the 
New Freedom. The deep division in the ranks 
of the Republicans indicated that now, for 
the first time in two decades, the Democracy 
once more had its opportunity. 

The Republican convention met in June, 
1912. The delegations pledged to Roosevelt 
were given short shrift and the hand-picked 
Taft supporters were seated. Taft and Sher¬ 
man were renominated. The platform paid no 
attention to the clamor for change and soug t 
the support of the electorate on the basis of 
Taft’s achievements in office. 

The Democrats assembled at the. end of 
June in Baltimore, where immediately a bitter 
contest developed between the backers of 
Champ Clark, Democratic speaker of the 
House, and Woodrow Wilson, New Jersey s 
governor. Bryan stood on the sidelines (hop- 
ing that the supporters of the two leadpg 
candidates, would remain deadlocked)-, but 
when he saw Tammany Hall switching its 
support to Clark, he turned to Wilson. Be¬ 
cause the rules of the Democratic convention 
still required a two-thirds vote for a choice, 
it was not until the forty-sixth ballot that 
Woodrow Wilson was named for the presi¬ 
dency. Governor Thomas R. Marshall of In¬ 
diana was nominated as his running mate. The 
platform was a Bryan document an a 
something in it for every reformist group. 

On August 5, the Roosevelt supporters 
assembled at Chicago for the purpose of 
creating the Progressive party. Roosevelt was 
nominated by acclimation and to run with him 
Hiram W. Johnson, California’s reform gov¬ 
ernor, was chosen. The Progressive platform 
called “A Contract with the People —was 
not very much unlike that of the Democrats 
except that it was more solemnly phrased and 


spoke in the language of high evangelical 
endeavor. 

It was plain that Taft was out of the run¬ 
ning; the contest was between the Democratic 
and the so-called Bull Moose forces, and it 
was wordily waged. Roosevelt called for a 
strongly organized central government, whic 
was to' act as the reforming agency. Wilson 
placed his faith in the states. Roosevelt re¬ 
garded the processes of concentration and 
corporate activity as inevitable, but he advo¬ 
cated the strictest governmental supervision 
to protect the consumer and the small busi¬ 
nessman. Wilson was not opposed to Big 
Business, but only to those concerns that had 
established monopolies; these had to be broken 
up. Small business, following Louis D. Bran- 
deis, he regarded as the normal; Big Business 
was' suspect. There was an important differ¬ 
ence in philosophy here; but Wilson’s was 
much harder to realize than Roosevelts. Ihe 
electorate made little effort to differentiate 
between the two, Roosevelt’s “New Nation¬ 
alism” and Wilson’s “New Freedom” sound¬ 
ing very much the same to untrained ears. It 
is doubtful if the independents voted for 
either; for Debs’s large vote indicated that 
here is where the real protestants went. 

Wilson was elected to the presidency, al¬ 
though he obtained only a plurality of all the 
ballots cast. Wilson’s popular vote was 6,286,- 
000; Roosevelt’s 4,126,000; Tafts 3,484,000, 
and Debs’s 987,000. The electoral vote which 
made Wilson President was as follows: Taft 
8, Roosevelt 88, and Wilson 435. The Demo¬ 
crats, too, swept the Congressional and Sena¬ 
torial elections for the first time since 1892. 

State Interventionism. The implementation 
of the New Freedom marked a landmark, in 
American public affairs: it was the beginning 
of state interventionism on a large scale. Un- 
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der Woodrow Wilson, government seemed 
to move over the whole economic landscape 
to regulate and control. Not quite the whole: 
for while labor—it was assumed—was to be 
protected from the injunction and child labor, 
presumably, was outlawed, not even a start 
was made in the field of social insurance. To 
this extent, it may be said that the New Deal 
took up where the New Freedom left off; and 
only then was completely realized the origi¬ 
nal program of the social reformers of the 
first decade of the twentieth century. 

Tariff of 1913. In his First Inaugural, Wil¬ 
son pledged his administration to the support 
of three major domestic policies: tariff revi¬ 
sion, banking and currency reform, and addi¬ 
tional trust legislation. In less than a year 
and a half, acts covering these subjects were 
passed; they represented achievement of the 
highest order. The so-called Underwood Tar¬ 
iff Act of 1913 revised sharply downward 
most of the rates in all its fourteen schedules. 
In all there were reductions on 958 items; 
and an over-all cut of 10 percent from the 
average of duties in the Tariff Act of 1909. 
This was moderate protectionism, to be sure, 
but it was a protectionism that sought to 
cover only infant industries; and the act’s free 
list, particularly of daily necessities and of 
articles in common use by farmers, was very 
large. Finally, it was the first tariff law to 
incorporate an income tax, which had been 
authorized through the ratification of the Six¬ 
teenth Amendment in 1913. 

Federal Reserve Act . Next came the writ¬ 
ing of the Federal Reserve Act, which Presi¬ 
dent Wilson signed on December 23, 1913. 
The inadequacies of the national banking sys¬ 
tem, by this time, had been generally recog¬ 
nized by legislators, bankers, and business¬ 
men. It had provided the country with an 
inelastic currency; the reserve system it had 
set up was largely a fictitious one; and it had 
no machinery—through the rediscount rate 
and open market operations—to control the 
booms and depressions of the business cycle. 
Following the panic of 1907, Congress had 


sought to write new financial and monetary 
legislation; and it had passed the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act of 1908. The most important 
part of this law was the provision for the 
creation of a National Monetary Commission 
to be made up of Senators and Congressmen. 
This commission, under the chairmanship of 
Senator Aldrich, from 1908 to 1912 made a 
series of elaborate examinations into the bank¬ 
ing and currency systems of European na¬ 
tions; and it prepared a bill which had some 
influence upon the final shaping of the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Act. 

The new banking law was largely written 
by the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, of which Carter Glass was chair¬ 
man. First introduced in June, 1913, a com¬ 
pleted measure emerged in less than six 
months. The outstanding characteristics of 
the Federal Reserve System, thus created, 
were the following: (1) There were to be 
twelve federal reserve banks as against a cen¬ 
tral bank. (2) There was to be an elastic 
currency based, on commercial and agricul¬ 
tural paper. (3) There was provided the mo¬ 
bilization of reserves in the federal reserve 
banks, which made them, as Glass said, ‘‘in¬ 
stead of private banks in the money centers, 
custodians of the reserve funds of the nation.” 
(4) Government money (federal reserve 
notes), in place of the bank notes of the 
former national banking system, was to be 
the basis of the country’s currency. (5) The 
federal reserve banks were invested with the 
rediscount function, so that member banks 
were in a position to sell their commercial 
paper and government securities to these 
agencies; and the reserve banks, by raising 
and lowering their rediscount rates—and the 
reserve requirements—could contract and ex¬ 
pand the flow of commercial credit. Also, 
the federal reserve banks might engage in 
open market operations, and they were to 
issue the federal reserve notes. The whole 
system was placed under the control of a 
Federal Reserve Board of seven members, two 
of whom were to be the Secretary of the 
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Treasury and the Comptroller of the Cur¬ 
rency and the other five were to be appointed 
for ten year terms by the President with the 
consent of the Senate. For the first time, some 
attention was paid to the needs of the agri¬ 
cultural communities of the country for an 
expanded credit. The rediscount period for 
commercial paper was to be three months, 
but for agricultural paper it was to be six 
months. 

Anti-Trust Legislation. On January 20, 
1914, President Wilson once again appeared 
before Congress, this time to ask for the vin¬ 
dication of his campaign pledges concerning 
the trusts, and more particularly for legisla¬ 
tion to establish free competition once more 
in the American business life. The keystone 
of the President’s trust program was the prop¬ 
osition that “private monopoly is indefensible 
and intolerable.” Congress immediately com¬ 
plied and in September, 1914, it passed the 
Federal Trade Commission Act and in Octo¬ 
ber, 1914, the Clayton Anti-Trust Act. 

The Federal Trade Commission Act abol¬ 
ished the Bureau of Corporations and in its 
place created an agency which was to have 
both investigative and regulatory powers. It 
could conduct investigations on its own ac¬ 
count or at the request of the President or 
Congress. As a regulatory body, it was em¬ 
powered to declare “unfair methods of com¬ 
petition and commerce” illegal. Having de¬ 
termined that such unfair methods existed, 
upon complaint, it could issue cease and 
desist orders,” which were enforceable in the 
federal courts. It is to be observed that crim¬ 
inal or civil penalties for violations of the 
commission’s orders were not incorporated in 
the act; rather, it was the intention of Con- 
o-ress to utilize the commission, through in¬ 
vestigation and publicity, for the purpose of 
establishing the existence of practices that 
• were curtailing “effective competition.” Once 
unlawful restraints of trade were indicated, 
the government had at its command the Sher¬ 
man Law and the newly enacted Clayton Law 
as punitive devices. 


The Clayton Law was, in effect, an amend¬ 
ment to the Sherman Law and it contained 
principally three distinct sets of provisions: 

(1) It prohibited certain corporate practices, 
notably those that had to do with interlocking 
directorates in industrial corporations and 
banks. (2) It prescribed remedies for relief. 

(3) And it excepted organized labor from the 
provisions of the anti-trust laws. The labor 
provisions of the act were to be found in 
Sections 6 and 20. Section 6 was hailed as 
trade unionism’s Magna Carta, because it de¬ 
clared that “the labor of a human being is not 
a commodity or article of commerce; nothing 
contained in the anti-trust laws shall be con¬ 
strued to forbid the existence and operation 
of labor, agricultural, and horticultural or¬ 
ganizations.” Section 20 sought to protect 
workers from the indiscriminate use of in¬ 
junctions by the federal courts. Unfortu¬ 
nately, in the twenties, the federal courts and 
more particularly the Supreme Court found 
big enough loopholes in both the sections 
to & render them virtually nugatory. It was not 
until the passage of the Norris-La Guardia 
Anti-Injunction Law of 1932 that labor was 
finally given adequate defenses against legal 
abuses; and not until the passage of Section 
7(a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
of 1933 and the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
of 1935 that the independence of trade union¬ 
ism in the United States was finally recog¬ 
nized. 

Farm Legislation. Nor did the New Free¬ 
dom neglect the needs of the farmers. The 
Federal Reserve Act had given attention to 
their demands for more short-term credit 
facilities. The Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916 
created a machinery for the financing of their 
long-term credit requirements. Patterned after 
the Federal Reserve System, the Federal 
Farm Loan System set up 12 federal land 
banks, in as many districts, which were to 
help finance the activities of cooperative farm 
loan associations and joint-stock land banks. 
Each farmer could borrow up to 50 percent 
of the value of his land and 20 percent of the 
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value of his permanent improvements. Finally, 
in 1923, Congress rounded out this program 
when it established the federal interme¬ 
diate credit banks, to rediscount agricultural 
paper aftid to lend directly to farm coopera¬ 
tives. 

In addition, Wilson’s Congresses passed the 
La FoIIette Seamen’s Act of 1915, which was 
a charter of liberties for America’s seamen; 
the Keating-Owen Child Labor Act of 1916, 
which was designed to prevent the entry into 
interstate commerce of the products of child 
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labor; and the Adamson Law of 1916, which 
established the eight-hour day on interstate 
railways. The New Freedom might have con¬ 
tinued exploring other fields; but dark clouds 
were forming over the skies of Europe, and 
before long the world was plunged in a san¬ 
guinary war. Although the United States pro¬ 
claimed its neutrality at once, it was inevitable 
that Washington should be involved in war 
questions. An examination of the foreign poli¬ 
cies of Roosevelt and Taft is in order first, 
however. 


6 . FOREIGN AFFAIRS UNDER ROOSEVELT , 
TAFT, AND WILSON 


Foreign Policy Under Roosevelt. In his 
relations with other nations, Theodore Roose¬ 
velt pursued an aggressive course. He de¬ 
fended and extended the Monroe Doctrine; 
he acquired the Panama Canal; he intervened 
actively in African and Asiatic affairs; and 
he built up the American navy until its power 
was second only to Britain’s. When Roosevelt 
left the White House, these two precepts had 
become the common coin of American for¬ 
eign policy. The United States, with economic 
interests all over the world, was an interna¬ 
tional power, whose spokesmen were entitled 
to an equal place at the council tables of the 
world. And the United States was sovereign 
in the Western Hemisphere; it was to us that 
Europe might look for the maintenance of 
the peace and the discharge of their financial 
obligations by Latin American nations. (This 
meant intervention, of course; and it took 
almost a quarter century before the United 
States was ready to recognize it had erred 
when it claimed this right.) 

Panama. In 1902, when European Powers 
threatened to land in Venezuela to force the 
satisfaction of the financial claims of their 
nationalists, Roosevelt at once interceded and 
compelled the establishment of an arbitral 
machinery. Panama, also, had his constant at¬ 
tention. Reference has already been made to 


the fact that Great Britain had consented 
to a revision of the earlier Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty of 1850, under which any isthmian 
canal constructed by either the United States 
or Great Britain would be jointly controlled 
and would be neutralized for the service of 
all nations. In February, 1902, the * Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty between the two coun¬ 
tries was ratified under which the early con¬ 
vention was abrogated and the United States’ 
exclusive rights in the building and fortifica¬ 
tion of a canal were recognized. 

Meanwhile, a French company had begun 
the construction of a canal across the isthmus, 
but it had gone into bankruptcy. Its proper¬ 
ties and claims had be£n taken over by the 
so-called New Panama Canal Company, which 
had placed»a value of $110,000,000 on its 
rights. But Congress was much more respon¬ 
sive to the idea of building across Nicaragua; 
and, in fact in 1902, the House had passed a 
measure authorizing such a project. Roosevelt 
himself favored Panama; brought pressure to 
bear on Congress; and Congress/ in turn, 
yielded. In June, 1902, it passed an act which 
authorized the purchase of the New Panama 
Canal Company’s claims for $40,000,000 and 
the opening of negotiations with Colombia 
for the acquisition of perpetual control of a 
canal zone at Panama. But Colombia now be- 
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gan to delay and evinced no interest in the 
ratification of a convention with the United 
States. It was at this point that Roosevelt in¬ 
tervened. The province of Panama, in No¬ 
vember, 1903, revolted and was immediately 
recognized as an independent nation by the 
United States. The history of this uprising is 
somewhat obscure; but there is no doubt that 
the immediate appearance of American war¬ 
ships on £he scene prevented the Colombian 
army from effectively coping with the in¬ 
surgents. In any case, on November 18, 
Panama formally signed a treaty with the 
United States. 

The United States recognized Panama. In 
return: we were granted in perpetuity the 
use of a Canal Zone ten miles wide; the Re¬ 
public of Panama transferred to the United 
States the properties of the New Panama 
Canal Company and the Panama Railroad 
Company; and Panama was to receive $10,- 
000,000 in gold and an annuity of $250,000. 
Construction was commenced in 1907 and 
seven years later the first ocean steamer passed 
through the completed Panama Canal. It had 
cost the United States $275,000,000 to build 
and another $113,000,000 to equip with mili¬ 
tary and naval defenses. The protection of the 
seaways leading to the Canal continued to be 
the basis of American interest in the Carib¬ 
bean region. 

The Roosevelt Corollary. It was because 
of this preoccupation that Roosevelt, during 
1904-5, was to enunciate the so-called Roose¬ 
velt Corollary of the Monroe Doctrine. As 
a result, for twenty-five years, Latin Ameri¬ 
can countries continued to regard the United 
States with hostility. In effect, the corollary 
meant that the United States assumed com¬ 
plete responsibility for the maintenance of 
civil order and the protection of property 
rights, European as well as American, in the 
Western Hemisphere; the Monroe Doctrine, 
said Roosevelt, forced the United States “to 
the exercise of an international police power.” 

The outbreak of a series of insurrections 
in the Dominican Republic, between 1899 and 
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1905, had encumbered the government with 
a great debt, two thirds of which was held 
in Europe. The inability, or the failure, of 
the Dominican government to service these 
obligations led to continued pressures by 
European nations on the Dominican officials. 
These threatened to intervene; and the im¬ 
pending crisis prompted Roosevelt, in his 
Congressional message of December 2, 1904, 
to enunciate his doctrine. The Dominican 
Republic bowed before the inevitable, and 
wrote a treaty with the United States which 
accepted American supervision of its custom 
houses and management of its finances. The 
Senate was reluctant to ratify the original 
convention; but in 1907 finally consented. 
The Dominican Republic, later Haiti and 
Nicaragua—in fact the Caribbean region and 
Central America—virtually became Ameri¬ 
can protectorates. 

Asia and Africa. Roosevelt was to be found 
interesting himself in the Far East and in the 
Mediterranean as well. The Russo-Japanese 
War had broken out in February, 1904 and, 
after it had dragged on for a year, Roosevelt 
proffered his services as mediator. The United 
States, because of the Philippines, was in the 
Pacific; furthermore, Roosevelt did not want 
to see a decisive victory for either Japan or 
Russia lest the balance of power in the Far 
East be upset. In the summer of 1905, Roose¬ 
velt’s good offices were accepted, and on 
August 9 a peace conference was assembled 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. The treaty 
that followed was a triumph for Roosevelt 
and * American diplomacy; Japan and Russia 
both remained in eastern Asia to watch each 
other. 

Roosevelt also insisted that America had 
rights in the Mediterranean which the Euro¬ 
pean powers had to consider in their fight 
over the partition of Morocco. A conference 
at Algeciras, Spain, was held in January, 1906, 
in which American delegates participated. 
The convention that followed recognized 
Morocco’s territorial integrity; guaranteed the 
Open Door to the merchants and investors 
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of all nations; and created a police force under 
the joint supervision of France and Spain. 

Taft’s Foreign Policy. President Taft con¬ 
tinued along the lines laid down by his prede¬ 
cessor. The United States intervened in Hon¬ 
duras and Nicaragua; and it pressed vigorously 
for the right of American capital to partici¬ 
pate in the development of China. In the 
latter case, we were not too successful, for 
American bankers were admitted to participa¬ 
tion in only one railway loan—and that a 
joint one. We were not yet powerful enough 
financially to push our claims to recognition 
as an investor nation. But the 1940s were to 
tell another story. 

Wilson and the Caribbean. Woodrow Wil¬ 
son—despite his lofty pretentions—made no 
effort to jettison the policies of Roosevelt and 
Taft. They had been engaged in adventures 
in “dollar diplomacy”; and he regarded with 
disfavor intervention to protect property 
rights. Thus, at Mobile, in October, 1913, he 
could say: “It is a very perilous thing to 
determine the foreign policy of a nation in 
terms of material interest. It not only is unfair 
to those with whom you are dealing, but it 
is degrading as regards your own actions. 
This was a distinction without a difference; 
for Wilson was to meddle in the Caribbean 
and in Mexico for security reasons, if not for 
economic ones*, in any case, it was interven¬ 
tion. 

Marines were landed and a naval adminis¬ 
tration was set up in Haiti in 1915; the same 
tale was repeated in the Dominican Repub¬ 
lic in 1916; our forces continued to dominate 
Nicaragua. And, in 1917, the United States 
bought the Virgin Islands from Denmark for 
$25,000,000. 

Mexico . Wilson’s record in Mexico was 
no better. He laid down the dubious princi¬ 
ple that governments established by revolu¬ 
tion were not to receive recognition; and 
then violated it himself by seeking to distin¬ 
guish between “good” and “bad” revolution¬ 
ists. 

In 1911, under the leadership of Francisco 


Madero, Jr., the dictatorial Diaz government 
of Mexico was challenged and in May of that 
year Diaz, recognizing the inevitable, abdi¬ 
cated. Madero entered Mexico City in tri¬ 
umph; but the next year was to see internecine 
warfare breaking out among the revolutionary 
generals. The United States was cool to Ma¬ 
dero; he could not cope with the insurgent 
armies; and in February, 1913, he was killed 
by the order of Victoriano Huertgu Huerta 
proceeded at once to install himself as pro¬ 
visional president. 

In March, 1913, Wilson indicated his dis¬ 
pleasure. He declared that he would have 
nothing to do with Huerta or with any gov¬ 
ernment based on military seizure. He was 
interested in seeing a truly democratic gov¬ 
ernment established in Mexico, and such he 
was prepared to assist; but he would not, he 
promised, send an armed force into Mexico 
to protect American business interests. Wil¬ 
son’s refusal to recognize Huerta had no 
effect on the European Powers, jvhich, by the 
middle of 1913, had generally recognized the 
de facto government. 

Wilson called his policy one of “watchful 
waiting”; this, however, did not prevent the 
running of guns into Mexico to assist the 
anti-Huerta forces. In 1914 he was interven¬ 
ing when Mexican ports were blockaded and 
American marines seized Vera Cruz. Huerta 
gave up the unequal struggle; he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Venustiano Carranza; and soon the 
insurgent leaders fell to quarreling—and fight¬ 
ing—among themselves. In October, 1915, 
Wilson decided to recognize Carranza, and 
in this he was followed by the Latin American 
and European nations. 

Francisco Villa, another popular leader, was 
displeased. He engaged in reprisals against 
Americans in Mexico and then, in March, 
1916, he crossed the American border and 
raided the town of Columbus, New Mexico. 
An American punitive expedition was im¬ 
mediately dispatched into Mexico, headed by 
Brigadier General John J. Pershing; and in 
June, 1916, Wilson called upon all the state 
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militias of the nation to mass on the border. 
Pershing stayed in Mexico nine months and 
came out in February, 1917, without however, 
having caught Villa. 

Our involvement in Mexican affairs did not 
terminate here. A new Mexican constitution 
was drawn up in the spring of 1917, which 
not only incorporated progressive social legis¬ 
lation; it secularized education, nationalized 
Church properties, and declared that the soil 
and subsoil of Mexico belonged to the Mexican 


people. The Catholic Church was alarmed, as 
were British and American interests, which 
had obtained their concessions for a song 
from the corrupt Diaz government. 

Both these groups brought pressure to bear 
on Wilson and, in fact, there was a party in 
his Cabinet that urged our intervention again. 
But Wilson was now deeply immersed in 
European problems; indeed, when the radical 
Mexican constitution was promulgated we 
were already at war. 


7. WORLD WAR I 


Neutrality . World War I had broken out 
in August, 1914 and, despite America’s sincere 
efforts to remain neutral, it became at once 
apparent that the United States could not 
keep clear of the struggle. The concept of 
“neutrality” had been devised for a simpler 
day: for it was based on the assumption that 
a nonbelligerent could continue trading with 
both parties in a war—as long as the rules 
were observed—without real risk to itself. 
Wilson called upon Americans to remain “im¬ 
partial in thought as well as in action”; but 
we could supply and finance both sides—as 
far as we were willing and able. 

For this the President was universally ap¬ 
plauded; but it was soon clear that American 
isolation could not be safeguarded. On the 
one hand, American neutrality was being 
sorely tried by the British, whose rewriting 
in their own interest of maritime law gravely 
abridged American freedom of the seas; and 
on the other hand, the declaration by Ger¬ 
many of unrestricted submarine warfare jeop¬ 
ardized American lives and shipping. From 
the legal point of view, both Britain # and 
Germany were violating America’s neutral 
rights; morally, however, it was becoming 
Wilson’s conviction increasingly that Ger¬ 
many was the threat to the peace of the whole 
world. 

It should be observed in passing that Secre¬ 
tary of State Bryan did not see eye to eye 


with his chief; and he protested vigorously 
against the violation of America’s neutral 
rights by the British navy. Bryan, however, 
received neither the support of Woodrow 
Wilson nor that of the American ambassador 
at London, Walter Hines Page. The result 
was, not only did the British set up an illegal 
blockade, but they also vastly extended the 
contraband lists until virtually there was no 
longer a distinction between goods destined 
for the aid of the armed forces and those for 
the civilian populations. Further, Britain ex¬ 
tended the right of search, and brought Amer¬ 
ican ships into British ports in order to ex¬ 
amine their cargoes and frequently to detain 
them for many months on end. It was felt 
by many Americans that Britain was as much 
interested in preventing American goods from 
entering legitimate European markets as it 
was in starving the German civilian popula¬ 
tion and crippling the German military ma¬ 
chine. In any case, American protests against 
the British practices went unheeded, so that 
in effect, by 1916, we were actually adopting 
a policy of benevolent neutrality toward the 
British blockade. 

The Lusitania . Ironically enough, the Ger¬ 
mans, when they launched their submarine 
attacks, claimed that the illegal British block¬ 
ade forced them to resort to desperate meas¬ 
ures. For, in February, 1915, the Germans 
declared that all the waters surrounding Great 
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Britain and Ireland constituted a war zone and 
that all vessels entering the area would do 
so at their own risk. This was the opening of 
Germany’s campaign of unrestricted subma¬ 
rine warfare. 

In March an American lost his life as a re¬ 
sult of submarine action when a British ship 
was sunk; on May i, an American ship was 
attacked and two Americans were killed. And 
then on May 7 the Lusitania , the British 
Cunard line’s crack ship in the North Atlantic 
passenger trade, was struck by two torpedoes 
and sank in eighteen minutes. More than 1,100 
passengers and crew went down with the 
ship, among them 124 American citizens. 

Immediately, Woodrow Wilson issued a 
solemn warning to the Germans: the Amer¬ 
ican government refused to accept the utili¬ 
zation of the submarine as a lawful device of 


banks of Indiana for Vice President. The 
Progressives also assembled at Chicago and 
again they named Theodore Roosevelt for 
their candidate; as had the Republicans, the 
Progressives attacked Wilson’s foreign policy. 
But Roosevelt knew he had run his brief race, 
and he declined the Progressive nomination. 
He called upon “all progressive-minded and 
patriotic-minded men” to support Hughes; 
and in doing so, he killed the movement that 
had sought to reform the Republican party. 

The Democrats renamed Wilson and 
Marshall; and, naturally, they pointed with 
pride to their impressive achievements during 
the previous four years. The canvass itself 
was conducted with much heat and little 
light. Both parties insisted that the United 
States be kept out of the war; but the Re¬ 
publicans made more mistakes than the Demo- 


warfare; we would hold thS German govern- crats. The Republicans cultivated pro-German 
ment to “strict accountability.’ 7 The failure groups; and Hughes, when he went to Cali- 
of the Germans to give assurance that sub- fornia, refused to meet Hiram Johnson. This 
marine attacks would terminate led to a sec- last was fatal to his cause, for he lost California 


ond note in June. This Bryan refused to sign 
and he resigned from the State Department. 
The third note of July 21 was actually an 
ultimatum. In September, the Germans gave 
way before the American pressure and prom¬ 
ised the abandonment of unrestricted subma¬ 
rine warfare against passenger ships. But in 
March, 1916, the sinking of the French 
steamer Sussex , with a loss of^three American 
lives, led to a demand that submarine warfare 
be entirely terminated. If the Germans re¬ 
fused, Wilson went on to say, diplomatic re¬ 
lations between the two governments would 
terminate. In May, 1916, the Germans capitu¬ 
lated and the threat of war was laid at rest 
for another nine months. 

The Election of 1916. It was in the midst 
of war alarms that the election of 1916 took 
place. The conservatives were once more in 
control of the Republican party and, when 
its convention met at Chicago in June, they 
nominated Supreme Court Justice Charles E. 
Hughes of New York for President and Fair¬ 


by a handful of votes—and the election, as 
a result. Wilson received 9,130,000 votes; 
Hughes got 8,540,000; Allen L. Benson (the 
Socialist candidate) got only 585,000. In the 
electoral college the vote was 277 to 254. The 
Democrats again captured both Houses. 

American Entry into World War 1 . Wil¬ 
son’s followers had used tellifigly the slogan 
“He kept us out of the War,” and this un¬ 
doubtedly had had a great effect in the Middle 
West. Yet every conceivable influence was 
being utilized, willfully or not, to drag us 
into the conflict. The land was filled with the 
propaganda of British and French agents. 
The British controlled the Atlantic cables 
so that only the news favorable to their cause 
reached the American reading public; this 
was particularly true of the tales of German 
“atrocities” in Belgium. On the other hand, 
the Germans here handled themselves with¬ 
out skill. They identified themselves with the 
wrong people; were caught red-handed in 
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plots to destroy American munition plants; 
and suffered the ignominy of having their mili¬ 
tary and naval attaches recalled from Wash¬ 
ington. 

Nor must our growing industrial and finan¬ 
cial ties to the Allied powers be disregarded. 
When war broke out not only did the New 
York Stock Exchange close, but a business 
recession hit the country. Prosperity slowly 
returned only because of the following: 
(1) Americans began to supply Allied needs 
for munitions, raw materials, and foodstuffs 
in growing quantities. (2) American foreign 
trade was also growing in other regions, 
largely at the expense of the English. (3) Eu¬ 
ropean loans were being raised in this coun¬ 
try; and this in turn led to an expansion of 
bank credit and of industrial enterprise. 

In the beginning, the English and the 
French sought to finance their war purchases 
in the United States by shipping gold and 
repatriating European-owned American se¬ 
curities. But the bottoms of these barrels were 
scraped clean very soon; Americans had to 
assist financially if their wartime prosperity 
was to continue. The result was the flotation 
of the first great Anglo-French loan for 500 
million dollars in October, 1915. In 1916, f|ur 
additional loans brought in another half bil¬ 
lion. In addition, the Allies continued to 
finance their purchases through short-term 
treasury bills. By the end of 1916, the Federal 
Reserve Board took alarm. Too much, it 
pointed out, of the liquid funds of American 
banks were being tied up in the treasury bills 
of the Allied governments; member banks 
were warned against the continuance of such 
practices. On the other hand, it is important 
to observe that because of the blockade, the 
Germans could make few purchases in this 
country; and not more than 20 million dol¬ 
lars in German securities were disposed of 
here. 

Meanwhile, throughout the country, more 
and more voices were being raised in behalf 
of American intervention. Germany was seek¬ 


ing to establish its political hegemony over 
the whole world; if Britain failed, the United 
States would inevitably be the next victim of 
the German might. (That this analysis was 
not wide of the mark was indicated by the 
publication of the so-called Zimmermann 
note. This secret dispatch was sent to the 
Mexicans by the German foreign office and 
offered Mexico an alliance on the basis of the 
restoration of the “lost territory” of Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona.) Those hostile to 
Germany, therefore, pressed for the passage 
of preparedness measures; and Wilson, who 
was beginning to read the future in a some¬ 
what similar fashion, fell in with these plans. 
Jdx August, 1916, he signed an army appropri¬ 
ation act which called for the setting up of a 
Council of National Defense; and another act 
authorizing the expenditure of a half billion 
dollars for an augmented navy. 

Two factors forced the United States into 
the war, the first psychological and the sec¬ 
ond military. First, it was hard to claim that 
World War I was a war for democracy as 
long as in the company of the allied powers 
was to be found the absolutist and despotic 
Imperial Russian Government. But* in March, 
1917, the Czarist regime was overthrown and 
the so-called Kerensky government estab¬ 
lished a ministry representing a coalition of 
all the democratic forces in Russia. American 
liberals could now support the Allied cause 
without reservations. 

Second, somewhat earlier in January, 1917, 
Germany, more and more constricted by the 
British blockade, decided to resume unre¬ 
stricted submarine warfare. The Germans 
knew that this meant war with the United 
States; but they hoped that, with the with¬ 
drawal of the pressure of the Russians on the 
eastern front, they could succeed in striking 
a quick knockout blow on land and undersea 
before America was ready. President Wilson, 
on February 3, took the inevitable step: he 
announced to Congress that diplomatic rela¬ 
tions between the United States and Germany 
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had been ended. And when It was discovered 
—as has been said—that German intrigue in 
Mexico was seeking to cause turmoil in the 
Western Hemisphere, events moved toward 
the inevitable decision. 

In March, three American ships, homeward 
bound, were sunk without warning. On March 
21, Wilson called Congress to meet in special 
session on April 2. On the evening of that day, 
Wilson asked Congress to declare war. It was 


not simply that the German government had 
violated its pledges; our entry had broader 
grounds. We were fighting for “the ultimate 
peace of the world and for the liberation of 
its peoples, the German people included; for 
the right of nations great and small and the 
privilege of men everywhere to choose their 
way of life and of obedience. The world must 
be made safe for Democracy.” Congress passed 
a war resolution on April 6. 


8. WINNING THE WAR AND LOSING THE PEACE 


Mobilization at Home. The ability with 
which the United States was able to prepare 
itself, psychologically and industrially, for 
the military effort astounded Americans and 
the whole world. Before hostilities were over, 
we had inducted into the national service al¬ 
most three million men, which, with the 750,- 
000 members of the regular army and the 
National Guard, made a potential fighting 
force of three and one half million soldiers. 
A total of five popular loans was floated 
during the period June, 1917, to April, 1919, 
and these brought in upwards of 21 billions 
of dollars. From borrowings and taxes, the 
United States not only financed its own war 
expenditures, but it also was able to lend its 
allies more than 10 billions of dollars. A whole 
group of wartime agencies was erected to 
mobilize America’s industrial might, among 
which the following were the most important: 
the War Industries Board, the Railway Ad¬ 
ministration, the Emergency Fleet Corpora¬ 
tion, the War Trade Board, the Food Admin¬ 
istration, and the Fuel Administration. The 
railroads were taken over by the Federal 
government; America’s foreign trade was 
centralized in the hands of a governmental 
authority; and some 50 million acres of new 
lands were opened to the cultivation of food 
crops. A Committee on Public Information 
sought to enlighten Americans and peoples 
all over the world, as well, about the United 
States’ idealistic motives; while the Attorney 


General and the Postmaster General vigor¬ 
ously—and frequently oppressively—engaged 
in tracking down and punishing dissent. 

The speeches and messages of Woodrow 
Wilson were America’s most important 
weapon in the campaign of psychological 
warfare waged all over the earth. In his ad¬ 
dress at Washington on June 14, 1917, Wilson 
called the war a “People’s War.” In his mes¬ 
sage to Congress, on January 8, 1918, he out¬ 
lined in his famous Fourteen Points, the kind 
of peace America was striving for: it*was to 
be based on open covenants, the removal of 
economic barriers between all nations, self- 
determination, and the formation of a “gen¬ 
eral association of nations.” And in his Con¬ 
gressional message of February 11, 1918, he 
pledged the United States to a program which 
was to include “no annexations, no contribu¬ 
tions, no punitive damages.” 

At only one point did American organi¬ 
zation for war fail, and this was in connection 
with control over prices and the checking of 
inflation. The upshot was that the cost of 
living climbed steadily. From 1914 through 
1918, wholesale prices increased 100 percent; 
from 1918 into 1920, they went up another 
20 percent. From 1914 through 1918, real 
wages dropped more than 20 percent; but by 
1920 they had been almost restored to 1914 
levels. 

Trade unions failed as far as wage increases 
were concerned; but organizational drives 
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met with greater successes. In 1914, the mem¬ 
bership of the unions affiliated with the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor was 2,021,000; by 
1918, this had increased to 2,726,000; and by 
1920, to more than 5,000,000. There were 
many wartime strikes; but in 1918, due to the 
erection of machinery for conciliation and 
to wage increases on railroads and in stock- 
yards and munition plants, the number of in¬ 
dustrial disputes fell off sharply. The War 
Labor Conference Board, set up in 1918, 
adopted a program which was based upon 
the recognition of collective bargaining, the 
eight-hour day, and a living wage for work¬ 
ers everywhere. 

Military Operations . Despite the continu¬ 
ance of the submarine campaign, America was 
able to move large amounts of supplies and a 
great army of men overseas. In the nineteen 
months of American participation, more than 
two million men were sent to Europe; a half 
million were carried across in the first thirteen 
months and a million and a half in the last 
six months. General John J. Pershing was 
named Commander-in-Chief of the American 
Expeditionary Force and he appeared in Paris. 
to begin the work of preparing an American 
army for combat in June, 1917. The Allies 
sought to brigade American troops with the 
British, French, and Italian divisions; but 
Pershing was insistent that an independent 
American army under his own command be 
established. In August, 1918, Foch, the gen¬ 
eralissimo of the Allied forces, yielded, and 
the First American Army was created. It 
took over a section of the Western Front 
and, before the war was over, American 
troops under their own officers were defend¬ 
ing almost a fourth of the whole line. 

The final German offensive was begun in 
March, 1918, and continued through July. In 
these battles, Americans took part, the most 
important one being at Chateau-Thierty. 
Here, the American stand prevented the Ger¬ 
mans from crossing the Marne and continuing 
on to Paris. Now the Allied armies took the 
offensive, and from July 18 until the Armis¬ 


tice on November 11, they struck again and 
again at the weakening German host. In Sep¬ 
tember, more than a half million Americans 
took part in the battle of the Meuse-Argonne. 
These attacks broke the back of the German 
resistance. 

The American navy also played its role in 
the war, although its feats were less spectacu¬ 
lar. American warships harried the subma¬ 
rines and so well did they succeed that, by 
1918, few undersea boats were daring to leave 
German waters. They also sowed mines, en¬ 
gaged in mine sweeping, reinforced the Brit¬ 
ish blockade, and convoyed the great Ameri¬ 
can transport fleet. Before the war was over, 
there were stationed in European waters at 
least 300 American warships. 

American casualties were as follows: battle 
deaths, 48,909; wounded, 237,135; missing in 
action and prisoners, 7,347. In addition 57,000 
men died of disease. 

The Germans knew that the war had been 
lost by the midsummer of 1918; and in Octo¬ 
ber, they began to send out peace feelers. 
Finally, on November 8, the Kaiser abdicated 
and on November 11 armistice terms were 
signed. They were largely based upon Wil¬ 
son’s Fourteen Points. 

The Congressional Elections of 1918. In 
October, 1918, Wilson made an appeal to the 
American people for the election of a Demo¬ 
cratic Congress. This was a curious step to 
take in view of the fact that the Republicans 
had supported every war measure wholeheart¬ 
edly. It was an unfortunate one as well, for 
Wilson’s request was spurned by the Ameri¬ 
can electorate. The Republicans captured 
both houses of Congress; and indeed, it was 
to be a Republican Foreign Relations Commit¬ 
tee in the Senate that was to discuss the new 
treaty Wilson was to bring home. Wilson was 
responsible, for another unfortunate blunder 
for, in his creation of the American Peace 
Commission which was to accompany him 
to Paris, he failed to include representatives 
either from the Senate or from the company 
of outstanding Republicans. 
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The Treaty and Its Defeat. The Peace Con¬ 
ference assembled at Versailles in January, 
1919, and by May had prepared a voluminous 
document containing more than 400 articles 
and covering in exact detail all kinds of ter¬ 
ritorial, economic, industrial, and legal ar¬ 
rangements. On June 28, Germany signed, 
and the war was over. Most important, as far 
as Americans were concerned, was the in¬ 
corporation in the treaty of a Covenant call¬ 
ing for the establishment of a League of Na¬ 
tions. 

Wilson had gone off to Paris his hopes high; 
and, despite the fact that the Conference was 
filled with bickering and many bad compro¬ 
mises were effected, he had failed to lose 
heart. If there were injustices written into 
the treaty, the League of Nations would see 
to it in time that an enduring peace was 
established throughout the world. 

But Wilson had committed errors and these 
turned out to be tragic. He had refused to 
treat with the victorious Republicans, or in 
fact to take them into his councils; * he had 
failed to reckon with the ingrained isolation¬ 
ism of large sections of the American people; 
and he had shown an incapacity to compro¬ 
mise with the Senate in order to salvage what 
he could. The result was he lost control; and 
a small and vindictive company of Senators 
had their way and spurned the treaty. The 
United States did not join the League of Na¬ 
tions and our withdrawal into isolationism, 
political and economic, for the next ten years 
had as much to do with the depression and 
the rearming of the world in the thirties as 
any other single factor. Our unhappy fate 
during the twenties was that we hung sus¬ 
pended between two worlds: our economy 
and our influence in world affairs prevented 
the adoption of a purely nationalist policy; 
and, on the other hand, we were unwilling 
to pursue a course based on full international 
collaboration. 

The League Covenant, in addition to set¬ 
ting up an assembly, a council, a permanent 
secretariat, and a world court, included a 


number of provisions for the maintenance of 
peace. In particular, Article X bound the 
signatories to protect the territorial integrity 
and political independence of all members 
of the League; and Article XVI pledged its 
members to impose economic penalties, or 
sanctions, upon those nations which waged 
war in disregard of their promises to submit 
their disputes for arbitration or judicial set¬ 
tlement. The council, in such cases, might 
recommend to members of the League the 
adoption of military measures against the ag¬ 
gressor nations. 

President Wilson ran into difficulties vir¬ 
tually from the beginning. The treaty, includ¬ 
ing the League Covenant, was placed before 
the Senate in July; and there followed a long 
and sometimes confused debate in which Con¬ 
gress, the press, and the public generally par¬ 
ticipated. The opposition to the treaty and 
the League was led by Senator Lodge of 
Massachusetts, who took his stand on the 
necessity of including in any settlement cer¬ 
tain specific reservations: (1) The United 
States could not accept the obligations placed 
upon the members of the League under Arti¬ 
cle X. (2) The United States should reserve 
specifically the right of withdrawal from the 
League. (3) The United States should reserve 
specifically the power to decide what ques¬ 
tions came within its domestic jurisdiction, 
and therefore lay outside of the competence 
of the League. (4) The United States ought 
to decline to submit for inquiry and arbitra¬ 
tion any questions affecting the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine. These were the stated reasons for the 
rejection of Wilson’s handiwork; beneath the 
surface, however, ran powerful and bitter 
currents of partisanship and personal animosi¬ 
ties. There can be no doubt that such con¬ 
siderations were at the basis of Lodge’s ill- 
natured attacks on Wilson. 

The discussion ebbed and flowed, with 
both sides refusing to find means , of accom¬ 
modation. Finally in September, Wilson de¬ 
cided to take the issue directly to the people 
and started out on a speaking tour of the 
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Middle West and Far West; but he collapsed 
at Pueblo, Colorado, and suffered a paralytic 
stroke. He was never again a well man. Mean¬ 
while in September, Lodge as chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, had 
reported out the treaty with a large number 
of amendments to it and the four reservations 
enumerated above to the League Covenant. 
The Senate rejected the amendments; and 
then it proceeded to draw up fourteen reser¬ 
vations, once again under Lodge’s leadership. 
Here Wilson erred again, for he ordered the 
administration supporters to insist upon all or 
nothing, the treaty without the Lodge reser¬ 
vations—or defeat. Defeat it was. On No¬ 
vember 19, two votes were taken: one on 
the treaty with reservations, which was lost; 
and the second, on the treaty without the 
reservations, which was also lost. The special 
session was then terminated. 

Once more Wilson tried and this was the 
last time. In March, 1920, after five weeks 
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of debate, the Senate again voted. For the 
treaty with reservations the vote was 49; 
against the treaty, 35. Because the necessary 
two thirds was lacking, the resolution was 
defeated. The United States did not sign the 
treaty; was out of the League; and had washed 
its hands of all those special and general per¬ 
plexities that were to trouble Europe in the 
following ten years. It is hard to assess culpa¬ 
bility. Was it Wilson’s fault? Was it Lodge’s 
fault? Or was it the indifference of the Amer¬ 
ican people who were failing to realize that 
America no longer could live alone? 

In July, 1921, with President Harding now 
in the White House, a joint resolution was 
passed by both houses of Congress which de¬ 
clared simply that the war with Germany 
was over. And thus ended the New Freedom. 
And so also failed that crusade to make the 
world safe for democracy for which Wood- 
row Wilson had taken the United States into 
World War I. 
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THORSTEIN VEBLEN 


Thorstein Veblen (1857-1929) was bom 
into a Norwegian immigrant’s household, 
reared on the Minnesota frontier, and edu¬ 
cated at a denominational college whose creed 
he did not share. Philosophy was his first in¬ 
terest as a student; but, after receiving his doc¬ 
torate in 1884, he left that field for the study 
of economics as he became convinced that the 
mass habits of thought and behavior, which 
constitute “cultures,” are shaped by men’s 
methods of earning a living. 

It was the economist’s province to explain 
the culture in which he functioned, Veblen 
argued, but academic economics had failed to 
do so because economists asked the wrong 
questions. They justified instead of inquiring. 
They sought the “what” rather than the “how 
come” of institutions; and they based their 
reasoning on an antiquated view of human 
nature. All this led them to accept as “given” 
the very institutions that required explana¬ 
tion. 

The marginal utility economists, for exam¬ 
ple, completely ignored the institutional frame¬ 
work within which individual man had' his 
being and made his choices. Thus, John Bates 
Clark, the American leader of the school, was 
obviously engaging in the impossible when he 
sought to explain the theoretical dynamics of 
a society from which he had carefully ab¬ 
stracted all the elements necessary to its dy¬ 
namic character. Similarly, economists study¬ 
ing a money economy disregarded money it¬ 
self and denied that it was the end of any 
entrepreneur’s desire, though they had the 
facts of the market place to prove them in 
error. 

If economists and their supporters in so¬ 
ciology proceeded on incorrect premises con¬ 
cerning the nature of current activities, there 


was no reason to regard them as more accm 
ate concerning the pattern of social evolutio 
in the past. Veblen undertook to sketch h 
own view of that evolution, starting with tb 
assumption that man is endowed with instinct 
the result of primitive “tropismatic drives, 
which use intelligence as a means of achie\ 
ing their ends. In time, instincts give rise t 
institutions which are habits of thought an 
action widely current in a social group. Sue 
institutions then proceed to shape the indivic 
ual almost as effectively as the fundamental ir 
stincts which they express. For the economi 
process, “the parental bent,” “the instinct c 
workmanship” and “idle curiosity” are tli 
serviceable tendencies, while the “predator 
drives” and a contaminating “metaphysics 
hamper output and make for the pursuit c 
self-interest rather than concern for the we 
fare of the group. 

Western European man, Veblen argues, hj 
moved from the simplicities of a Neolithi 
savagery dominated by “the parental bent 
and “the instinct of workmanship” throug 
the predatory barbarian stage (which estal 
lished “invidious distinctions” derived froi 
the possession of private property based c 
fraud and violence), into the handicraft ecoi 
omy (where the “instinct for workmanshij 
expressed itself in the concepts of natur 
rights and natural law), and thence into tl 
modern world. The modern world is the r 
suit of the technological and economic d 
vices that made up the Industrial Revolutic 
as influenced by the strong residue of barba 
ian culture in the upper or “leisure” cla; 
Modern production is controlled by tho 
who own, not those who make, and their ai 
is gain, not productivity. From this fact ster 
the essential conflict between the interest 
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the community, which wants goods, and the 
businessman, who wants profit. Within the 
economic process, the conflict lies between 
technologist and financier, between “industrial 
and pecuniary employments.” 

In the Theory of Business Enterprise 
(1904), Veblen expounds the manner in which 
business has taken over the industrial process 
and transmuted the production of goods into 
the dealing in those Symbols which are the evi¬ 
dences of corporate ownership. Property it¬ 
self has become utterly attenuated, but the 
more intangible it becomes the more real is its 
control over every aspect of modern life. In 
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the vein of the great comic writers, Veblen 
thus continued to probe and analyze; but be¬ 
cause he used an involved vocabulary and 
made irony his main tool, few among his gen¬ 
eration felt his stings. America was still so cer¬ 
tain of itself and so confident of its destiny 
that Veblen’s warning that even the cherished 
institutions of our middle-class culture were 
not permanent could be disregarded. But a 
later generation of Americans was to redis¬ 
cover Veblen and read him closely. 

The selection here reprinted appeared orig¬ 
inally in the Journal of Political Economy, 
Vol. XVII (Chicago, 1909), 


The Limitations of Marginal Utility 

BY THORSTEIN VEBLEN 


The limitations of the marginal-utility econom¬ 
ics are sharp and characteristic. It is from first to 
last a doctrine of value, and in point of form and 
method it is a theory of valuation. The whole sys¬ 
tem, therefore, lies within the theoretical field of 
distribution, and it has but a secondary bearing on 
any other economic phenomena than those of dis¬ 
tribution—the term being taken in its accepted 
sense of pecuniary distribution, or distribution in 
point of ownership. Now and again an attempt is 
made to extend the use of the principle of mar¬ 
ginal utility beyond this range, so as to apply it to 
questions of production, but hitherto without sen¬ 
sible effect, and necessarily so. . . . 

In all this the marginal-utility school is substan¬ 
tially at one with the classical economics of the 
nineteenth century, the difference between the 
two being that the former is confined within nar¬ 
rower limits and sticks more consistently to its 
teleological premises. Both are teleological, and 
neither can consistently admit arguments from 
cause to effect in the formulation of their main 
articles of theory. Neither can deal theoretically 
with phenomena of change, but at the most only 
with rational adjustment to change which may be 
supposed to have supervened. 

To the modern scientist the phenomena of 
growth and change are the most obtrusive and 
most consequential facts observable in economic 
life. For an understanding of modem economic 
life the technological advance of the past two 
centuries—e.g., the growth of the industrial arts 
—is of the first importance; but marginal-utility 
theory does not bear on this matter, nor does this 


matter bear on marginal-utility theory. As a means 
of theoretically accounting for this technological 
movement in the past or in the present, or even as 
a means of formally, technically stating it as an 
element in the current economic situation, that 
doctrine and all its works are altogether idle. The 
like is true for the sequence of change that is go¬ 
ing forward in the pecuniary relations of mod¬ 
ern life; the hedonistic postulate and its proposi¬ 
tions of differential utility neither have served nor 
can serve an inquiry into these phenomena of 
growth, although the whole body of marginal- 
utility economics lies within the range of these 
pecuniary phenomena. . . . 

It is characteristic of the school that wherever 
an element of the cultural fabric, an institution or 
any institutional phenomenon, is involved in the 
facts with which the theory is occupied, such insti¬ 
tutional facts are taken for granted, denied, or 
explained away. If it is a question of price, there 
is offered an explanation of how exchanges may 
take place with such effect as to leave money and 
price out of the account. If it is a question of 
credit, the effect of credit extension on business 
traffic is left on one side and there is an explana¬ 
tion of how the borrower and lender co-operate 
to smooth out their respective income streams of 
consumable goods or sensations of consumption. 
The failure of the school in this respect is con¬ 
sistent and comprehensive. ... 

The infirmity of this theoretical scheme lies in 
its postulates, which confine the inquiry to gener¬ 
alizations of the teleological or “deductive” otder. 
These postulates, together with the point of view 
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and logical .method that folio x from them, the 
marginal-utility school shares with other econo¬ 
mists of the classical line—for this school is but a 
branch or derivative of the English classical econ¬ 
omists of the nineteenth century. The substantial 
difference between this school and the generality 
of classical economists lies mainly in the fact that 
in the marginal-utility economics the common 
postulates are more consistently adhered to at the 
same time that they are more neatly defined and 
their limitations are more adequately realized. 
Both the classical school in general and its special¬ 
ized variant, the marginal-utility^ school, in par¬ 
ticular, take as their common point of departure 
the traditional psychology of the early nineteenth- 
century hedonists, which is accepted as a matter 
of course or of common notoriety and is held 
quite uncritically. The central and well-defined 
tenet so held is that of the hedonistic calculus. 
Under the guidance of this tenet and of the other 
psychological conceptions associated and conso¬ 
nant with it, human conduct is conceived of and 
interpreted as a rational response to the exigencies 
of the situation in which mankind is placed; as 
regards economic conduct it is such a rational and 
unprejudiced response to the stimulus of antici¬ 
pated pleasure and pain—being, typically and in 
the main, a response to the promptings of antici¬ 
pated pleasure, for the hedonists of the nineteenth 
century and of the marginal-utility school are in 
the main of an optimistic temper. 1 Mankind is, on 
the whole and normally, (conceived to be) clear¬ 
sighted and far-sighted "in its appreciation of future 
sensuous gains and losses, although there may be 
some (inconsiderable) difference between men in 
this respect. Men's activities differ, therefore, (in¬ 
considerably) in respect of the alertness of the re¬ 
sponse and the nicety of adjustment of irksome 
pain-cost to apprehended future sensuous gain; 
but, on the whole, no other ground or line or 
guidance of conduct than this rationalistic calculus 
falls properly within the cognizance of the eco¬ 
nomic hedonists. Such a theory can take account 

i The conduct of mankind differs from that of the 
brutes in being determined by anticipated sensations of 
pleasure and pain, instead of actual sensations. Hereby, 
in so far, human conduct is taken out of the sequence 
of cause and effect and falls instead under the rule of 
sufficient reason. By virtue of this rational faculty in 
man the connexion between stimulus and response is 
teleological instead of causal. 

The reason for assigning the first and decisive place 
to pleasure, rather than to pain, in the determination 
of human conduct, appears to be the (tacit) acceptance 
of that optimistic doctrine of a beneficent^ order of 
nature which the nineteenth century inherited from 
the eighteenth. 


of conduct only in so far as it is rational condui 
guided by deliberate and exhaustively intellige 
choice—wise adaptation to the demands of t 
main chance. 

The external circumstances which conditi< 
conduct are variable, of course, and so they w 
have a varying effect upon conduct; but the 
variation is, in effect, construed to be of such 
character only as to vary the degree of strain, 
which the human agent is subject by contact wi 
these external circumstances. The cultural el 
ments involved in the theoretical scheme, elemei 
that are of the nature of institutions, human re] 
tions governed by use and wont in whatever kii 
and connexion, are not subject to inquiry but a 
taken for granted as pre-existing in a finish* 
typical form and as making up a normal and d 
finitive economic situation, under which and 
terms of which human intercourse is necessarj 
carried on. This cultural situation comprises a fc 
large and simple articles of institutional furnitu. 
together with their logical implications or con 
laries; but it includes nothing of the consequent 
or effects caused by these institutional elemen 
The cultural elements so tacitly postulated as ii 
mutable conditions precedent to economic life £ 
ownership and free contract, together with su 
other features of the scheme of natural rights 
are implied in the exercise of these. These cultu, 
products are, for the purpose of the theory, cc 
ceived to be given a priori in unmitigated fori 
They are part of the nature of things. . . . 

Now, it happens that the relation of sufficit 
reason enters very substantially into human cc 
duct # It is this element of discriminating fo; 
thought that distinguishes human conduct fr< 
brute behaviour. And since the economist’s subji 
of inquiry is this human conduct, that relation n< 
essarily comes in for a large share of his attenti 
in any theoretical formulation of economic pi 
nomena, whether hedonistic or otherwise. I 
while modern science at large has made the car 
relation the sole ultimate ground of theoreti 
formulation; and while the other sciences that d 
with human life admit the relation of suffice 
reason as a proximate, supplementary, or int 
mediate ground, subsidiary, and subservient to 
argument from cause to effect; economics has 1 
the misfortune—as seen from the scientific pc 
of view—to let the former supplant the latter. . 
It deals with this conduct only in so far as it n 
be construed in rationalistic, teleological terms 
calculation and choice. But it is at the same ti 
no less true that human conduct, economic 
otherwise, is subject to the sequence of cause £ 
effect, by force of such elements as habituat 
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and conventional requirements. But facts of this 
order, which are to modem science of graver in¬ 
terest than the teleological details of conduct, nec¬ 
essarily fall outside the attention of the hedonistic 
economist, because they cannot be construed In 
terms of sufficient reason, such as his postulates de¬ 
mand, or be fitted into a scheme of teleological 
doctrines. . . . 

In so far as modern science inquires into the 
phenomena of life, whether inanimate, brute, or 
human, it is occupied about questions of genesis 
and cumulative change, and it converges upon a 
theoretical formulation in the shape of a life- 
history drawn in causal terms. In so far as it is a 
science in the current sense of the term, any sci¬ 
ence, such as economics, which has to do with 
human conduct, becomes a genetic inquiry into 
the human scheme of life; and where, as in eco¬ 
nomics, the subject of inquiry is the conduct of 
man in his dealings with the material means of 
life, the science is necessarily an inquiry into the 
life-history of material civilization, on a more or 
less extended or restricted plan. Not that the econ¬ 
omist’s inquiry isolates material civilization from 
all other phases and bearings of human culture, 
and so studies the motions of an abstractly con¬ 
ceived “economic man.” On the contrary, no the¬ 
oretical inquiry into this material civilization that 
shall be at all adequate to any scientific purpose 
can be carried out without taking this material 
civilization in its causal, that is to say, its genetic, 
relations to other phases and bearings of the cul¬ 
tural complex; without studying it as it is wrought 
upon by other lines of cultural growth and as 
working its effects in these other lines. But in so 
far as the inquiry is economic science, specifically, 
the attention will converge upon the scheme of 
material life and will take in other phases of civili¬ 
zation only in their correlation with the scheme of 
material civilization. 

Like all human culture, this material civilization 
is a scheme of institutions—institutional fabric 
and institutional growth. But institutions are an 
outgrowth of habit. The growth of culture is a 
cumulative sequence of habituation, and the ways 
and means of it are the habitual response of human 
nature to exigencies that vary incontinently, cu¬ 
mulatively, but with something of a consistent se¬ 
quence in the cumulative variations that so go 
forward—incontinently, because each new move 
creates a new situation which induces a further 
new variation in the habitual manner of response; 
cumulatively, because each new situation is a vari¬ 
ation of what has gone before it and embodies as 
causal factors all that has been effected by what 
went before; consistently, because the underlying 


traits of human nature (propensities, aptitudes, 
and what not) by force of which the response 
takes place, and on the ground of which the habit¬ 
uation takes effect, remain substantially un¬ 
changed. 

Evidently an economic inquiry which occupies 
itself exclusively with the movements of this con¬ 
sistent, elemental human nature under given, stable 
institutional conditions—such as is the case with 
the current hedonistic economics—can reach 
statical results alone; since it makes abstraction 
from those elements that make for anything but 
a statical result. On the other hand an adequate 
theory of economic conduct, even for statical pur¬ 
poses, cannot be drawn in terms of the individual 
simply—as is the case in the marginal-utility eco¬ 
nomics—because it cannot be drawn in terms of 
the underlying traits of human nature simply; 
since the response that goes to make up human 
conduct takes place under institutional norms and 
only under stimuli that have an institutional bear¬ 
ing; for the situation that provokes and inhibits 
action in any given case is itself in great part of 
institutional, cultural derivation.^ Then, too, the 
phenomena of human life occur only as phenom¬ 
ena of the life of a group or community: only 
under stimuli due to contact with the group and 
only under the (habitual) control exercised by 
canons of conduct imposed by the group’s scheme 
of life. Not only is the individual’s conduct hedged 
about and directed by his habitual relations to his 
fellows in the group, but these relations, being of 
an institutional character, vary as the institutional 
scheme varies. The wants and desires, the end and 
aim, the ways and means, the amplitude and drift 
of the individual’s conduct are functions of an 
institutional variable that is of a highly complex 
and wholly unstable character. 

The growth and mutations of the institutional 
fabric are an outcome of the conduct of the indi¬ 
vidual members of the group, since it is out of the 
experience of the individuals, through the habitu¬ 
ation of individuals, that institutions arise; and it 
is in this same experience that these institutions act 
to direct and define the aims and end of conduct. 
It is, of course, on individuals that the system of 
institutions imposes those conventional standards, 
ideals, and canons of conduct that make up the 
community’s scheme of life. Scientific inquiry in 
this field, therefore, must deal with individual 
conduct and must formulate its theoretical results 
in terms of individual conduct. But such an in¬ 
quiry can serve the purposes of a genetic theory 
only if and in so far as this individual conduct is 
attended to in those respects in which it counts 
toward habituation, and so toward change (or 
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stability) of the institutional fabric, on the one 
hand, and in those respects in which it is prompted 
and guided by the received institutional concep¬ 
tions and ideals on the other hand. The postulates 
of marginal-utility, and the hedonistic preconcep¬ 
tions generally, fail at this point in that they con¬ 
fine the attention to such bearings of economic 
conduct as are conceived not to be conditioned by 
habitual standards and ideals and to have no effect 
in the way of habituation. They disregard or ab¬ 
stract from the causal sequence of propensity and 
habituation in economic life and exclude from the¬ 
oretical inquiry all such interest in the facts of 
cultural growth, in order to attend to those fea¬ 
tures of the case that are conceived to be idle in 
this respect. All such facts of institutional force 
and growth are put on one side as not being ger¬ 
mane to pure theory; they are to be taken account 
of, if at all, by afterthought, by a more or less 
vague and general allowance for inconsequential 
disturbances due to occasional human infirmity. 
Certain institutional phenomena, it is true, are 
comprised among the premises of the hedonists, as 
has been noted above; but they are included as 
postulates a priori. So the institution of ownership 
is taken into the inquiry not as a factor of growth 
or an element subject to change, but as one of the 
primordial and immutable facts of the order of 
nature, underlying the hedonistic calculus. Prop¬ 
erty, ownership, is presumed as the basis of hedo¬ 
nistic discrimination and it is conceived to be 
given in its finished (nineteenth-century) scope 
and force. There is no thought either of a con¬ 
ceivable -growth of this definitive nineteenth- 
century institution out of a cruder past or of any 
conceivable cumulative change in the scope and 
force of ownership in the present or future. Nor 
is it conceived that the presence of this institu¬ 
tional element in men’s economic relations in any 
degree affects or disguises the hedonistic calculus, 
or that its pecuniary conceptions and standards in 
any degree standardize, colour, mitigate, or divert 
the hedonistic calculator from the direct and un¬ 
hampered quest of the net sensuous gain. . . . 

The modern economic situation is a business 
situation, in that economic activity of all kinds is 
commonly controlled by business considerations. 
The exigencies of modern life are commonly pe¬ 
cuniary exigencies. That is to say, they are exi¬ 
gencies of the ownership of property. Productive 
efficiency and distributive gain are both rated in 
terms of price. Business considerations are con¬ 
siderations of price, and pecuniary exigencies of 
whatever kind in the modern communities are ex¬ 
igencies of price. The current economic situation 
is a price system. Economic, institutions in the 


modern civilized scheme of life are (prevailingb 
institutions of the price system. The accountant 
to which all phenomena of modem economic li 
are amenable is an accountancy in terms of pric 
and by the current convention there is no oth 
recognized scheme of accountancy, no other ra 
ing, either in law or in fact, to which the facts 
modern life are held amenable. Indeed, so gre 
and pervading a force has this habit (institutioi 
of pecuniary accountancy become that it extenc 
often as a matter of course, to many facts whi< 
properly have no pecuniary bearing and no p 
cuniary magnitude, as, e.g., works of art, scienc 
scholarship, and religion. More or less freely ar 
fully, the price system dominates the curre: 
common-sense in its appreciation and rating 1 
these non-pecuniary ramifications of modern cu 
ture; and this in spite of the fact that, on reflectio 
all men of normal intelligence will freely adrr 
that these matters lie outside the scope of pecun 
ary valuation. 

Current popular taste and the popular sense 1 
merit and demerit are notoriously affected in son 
degree by pecuniary considerations. It is a ma 
ter of common notoriety, not to be denied or e: 
plained away, that pecuniary (“commercial’ 
tests and standards are habitually made use of ou 
side of commercial interests proper. Precioi 
stones, it is admitted, even by hedonistic econ< 
mists, are more esteemed than they would be 
they were more plentiful and cheaper. A weak! 
person meets with more consideration and enjo; 
a larger measure of good repute than would h 
to the share of the same person with the same hat 
of mind and body and the same record of goc 
and evil deeds if he were poorer. It may well 1 
that this current “commercialization” of taste ar 
appreciation has been overstated by superficial ar 
hasty critics of contemporary life, but it will n< 
be denied that there is a modicum of truth in d 
allegation. Whatever substance it has, much < 
little, is due to carrying over into other fields < 
interest the habitual conceptions induced by dea 
ing with and thinking of pecuniary matters. The 
“commercial” conceptions of merit and demei 
are derived from business experience. The p 
cuniary tests and standards so applied outside 1 
business transactions and relations are not redu 
ible to sensuous terms of pleasure and pain. . . . 

It is the institution of property that gives ri 
to these habitual grounds of discrimination, ar 
in modern times, when wealth is counted in terr 
of money, it is in terms of money value that the 
tests and standards of pecuniary excellence a 
applied. This much will be admitted. Pecuniaj 
institutions induce pecuniary habits of thoug 
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ich affect men’s discrimination outside of pe- 
liary matters; but the hedonistic interpretation 
iges that such pecuniary habits of thought do 
: affect men’s discrimination in pecuniary mat- 
s. Although the institutional scheme of the price 
tern visibly dominates the modern community’s 
iking in matters that lie outside the economic 
srest, the hedonistic economists insist, in effect, 
t this institutional scheme must be accounted 
no effect within that range of activity to which 
>wes its genesis, growth, and persistence. The 
momena of business, which are peculiarly and 
formly phenomena of price, are in the scheme 
the hedonistic theory reduced to non-pecuniary 
lonistic terms and the theoretical formulation 
carried out as if pecuniary conceptions had no 
ce within the traffic in which such conceptions 
ginate. It is admitted that preoccupation with 
nmercial interests has “commercialized” the 
t of modem life, but the “commercialization” 
commerce is not admitted. Business transactions 
1 computations in pecuniary terms, such as 
ns, discounts, and capitalization, are without 
itation or abatement converted into terms of 
lonistic utility, and conversely. . . . 

The point may perhaps be made clearer. Money 
1 the habitual resort to its use are conceived to 
simply the ways and means by which consum- 
e goods are acquired, and therefore simply a 
ivenient method by which to procure the pleas- 
ible sensations of consumption; these latter be- 
in hedonistic theory the sole and overt end of 
economic endeavour. Money values have there- 
e no other significance than that of purchasing 
ver over consumable goods, and money is 
iply an expedient of computation. Investment, 
dit extensions, loans of all kinds and degrees, 
:h payment of interest and the rest, are likewise 
en simply as intermediate steps between the 
asurable sensations of consumption and the ef¬ 
ts induced by the anticipation of these sensa- 
ns, other bearings of the case being disregarded, 
e balance being kept in terms of the hedonistic 
lsumption, no disturbance arises in this pecuni- 
r traffic so long as the extreme terms of this 
ended hedonistic equation—pain-cost and 
asure-gain—are not altered, what lies between 
se extreme terms by being merely algebraic no¬ 
ion employed for convenience of accountancy, 
t such is not the run. of the facts in modern^ busi- 
s. Variations of capitalization, e.g., occur with- 
: its being practicable to refer them to visibly 
livalent variations either in the state of the in- 
strial arts or in the sensations of consumption, 
edit extensions tend to inflation of credit, rising, 
ces, over-stocking of markets, etc., likewise 


without a visible or securely traceable correlation 
in the state of the industrial arts or in the pleas¬ 
ures of consumption; that is to say, without a vis¬ 
ible basis in those material elements to which the 
hedonistic theory reduces all economic phenom¬ 
ena. Hence the run of the facts, in so far, must be 
thrown out of the theoretical formulation. The 
hedonistically presumed final purchase of con¬ 
sumable goods is habitually not contemplated in 
the pursuit of business enterprise. Business men 
habitually aspire to accumulate wealth in excess of 
the limits of practicable consumption, and the 
wealth so accumulated is not intended to be con¬ 
verted by a final transaction of purchase into con¬ 
sumable goods or sensations of consumption. Such 
commonplace facts as these, together with the 
endless web of business detail of a like pecuniary 
character, do not in hedonistic theory raise a ques¬ 
tion as to how these conventional aims, ideals, 
aspirations, and standards have come into force 
or how they affect the scheme of life in business 
or outside of it; they do not raise those questions 
because such questions cannot be answered in the 
terms which the hedonistic economists are content 
to use, or, indeed, which their premises permit 
them to use. The question which arises is how to 
explain the facts away: how theoretically to neu¬ 
tralize them so that they will not have to appear 
in the theory, which can then be drawn in direct 
and unambiguous terms of rational hedonistic cal¬ 
culation. They are explained away as being aber¬ 
rations due to oversight or lapse of memory on 
the part of business men, or to some failure of 
logic or insight. Or they are construed and inter¬ 
preted into the rationalistic terms of the hedonis¬ 
tic calculus by resort to an ambiguous use of the 
hedonistic concepts. So that the whole “money 
economy,” with all the machinery of credit and 
the rest, disappears in a tissue of metaphors to re¬ 
appear theoretically expurgated, sterilized, and 
simplified into a “refined system of barter,” cul¬ 
minating in a net aggregate maximum of pleas¬ 
urable sensations of consumption. 

But since it is in just this unhedonistic, unra- 
tionalistic pecuniary traffic that the tissue of busi¬ 
ness life consists; since it is this peculiar conven¬ 
tionalism of aims and standards that differentiates 
the life of the modern business community from 
any conceivable earlier or cruder phase of eco¬ 
nomic life; since it is in this tissue of pecuniary 
intercourse and pecuniary concepts, ideals, ex¬ 
pedients, and aspirations that the conjunctures of 
business life arise and run their course of felicity 
and devastation; since it is here that those institu¬ 
tional changes take place which distinguish one 
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phase or era of the business community’s life from nomic phenomena is inadequate or misleading;^ if 
any other; since the growth and change of these the phenomena are subjected to the hedonistic in- 
habitual, conventional elements make the growth terpretation in the theoretical analysis they disap- 
and character of any business era or business com- pear from the theory; and if they would bear the 
munity- any theory of business which sets these interpretation in fact they would disappear in fact, 
elements aside or explains them away misses the If, in fact, all the conventional relations and prin- 

main facts which it has gone out to seek. Life and ciples of pecuniary intercourse were subject to 

its conjunctures and institutions being of this com- such a perpetual rationalized, calculating revision, 
plexion, however much that state of the case may so that elch article of usage, appreciation, or pro¬ 
be deprecated, a theoretical account of the phe- cedure must approve itself de novo on hedonistic 

nomena of this life must be drawn in these terms grounds of sensuous expediency to all concerned 
in which the phenomena occur. It is not simply at every move, it is not conceivable that the in- 
that the hedonistic interpretation of modem eco- stitutional fabric would last over night. 

JOHN DEWEY 


The great figures in modern American 
philosophy are Charles Saunders Peirce, Wil¬ 
liam James, and John Dewey. Hence the pe¬ 
culiar interest of Dewey’s exposition of James 
to a French audience, in an article on the de¬ 
velopment of American pragmatism first pub¬ 
lished in the Revue de la Metaphysique et de 
Morale of October, 1922. The essay itself not 
only explains James but also illustrates several 
of Dewey’s characteristics. To define prag¬ 
matism, he tells of its genesis; to describe it, 
he sketches its newer aspects in the instru¬ 
mentalism he himself had developed; to defend 
it, Dewey denies that pragmatism is a glorifi¬ 
cation of mere energy and therefore reflects 
only America’s concern with moneymaking. 
The future as well as the past can give mean¬ 
ing to life, Dewey notes; and if the exercise 
of the intellect is a genuine human delight, it 
should be accessible to more than its present 
handful of votaries. And this is Dewey’s par¬ 
ticular contribution: philosophy is not a mode 
of observation nor a mere “universe of dis¬ 
course”; it is a guide to action. For intelligence 
is a means of dealing with reality and philos¬ 
ophy is intelligence rounded -to completion. 

Much in John Dewey’s background helps 
explain this concept. He was born in Vermont 
in 1859 and grew up in an environment that 
held few intellectual challenges. Evolution and 
the Positivists wakened Dewey’s interest in 
the interaction between social conditions and 
the formulation of scientific and philosophic 


concepts, and the influence of William James 
altered the direction of Dewey’s psychologi¬ 
cal approach to philosophy. Experience at the 
University of Michigan and in the experi¬ 
mental school at Chicago drew Dewey to 
greater concern with the learning process. 
Education should improve the mutual adjust¬ 
ment of organism and environment, but the 
teaching methods practiced at the turn of the 
century violated the laws of normal growth. 

In an effort to harmonize psychology and 
educational methods, Dewey began work at 
the “Laboratory School” in 1894 and it was 
a dispute over the administration of the school 
which finally separated him from the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. That did not occur be¬ 
fore his lectures to raise money for the school 
had produced Dewey’s most influential book, 
The School and Society . 

In 1905, Dewey came to Columbia. New 
York gave a new turn to his thinking, by 
pointing up the conflict between democracy 
and monopoly. If intelligence was made up of 
more than invisible spectacles distorting the 
vision of actuality, it must contribute to fruit¬ 
ful action. Hence, Dewey’s later work struck 
at the conventional approach to philosophy 
that set knowledge above action and formula¬ 
tion above practice. Dewey, on the contrary, 
insisted that man’s beliefs about his world 
must be integrated with his beliefs about right 
conduct; ethical systems which were not 
rooted in the facts of science were irrelevant. 
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Foremost among the beliefs requiring ad¬ 
justment were those derived from isolating the 
cognitive experience and exalting it above the 
other experiences of man. That isolation 
stemmed from a prescientific social structure 
and a psychology which had formulated the 
absurdity of a discrete “individual” who was 
the passive recipient of a ready-made experi¬ 
ence instead of himself a determining element 
in that experience. Exalting thought above 


other modes of experience had made philos¬ 
ophy a variety of self-indulgence instead of 
a guide to life. As Dewey sees it, the object 
of pragmatism is to restore intelligence to 
its proper function, lighting the road to ac¬ 
tion. 

The selection here reprinted is from Studies 
in the History of Ideas , Vol. II (New York, 
1925) and is published by permission of the 
Columbia University Press. 


The Development of American Pragmatism 

BY JOHN DEWEY 


The essay in which Peirce developed his 
theory bears the title: How to make our Ideas 
Clear. There is a remarkable similarity here to 
Kant’s doctrine in the efforts which he made to 
interpret the universality of concepts in the do¬ 
main of experience in the same way in which 
Kant established the law of practical reason in the 
domain of the a priori. “The rational meaning of 
every proposition lies in the future. . . . But of 
the myriads of forms into which a proposition 
may be translated, what is that one which is to be 
called its very meaning? It is, according to the 
pragmatist, that form in which the proposition 
becomes applicable to human conduct, not in these 
or those special circumstances, nor when one en¬ 
tertains this or that special design, but that form 
which is most directly applicable to self-control 
under every situation, and to every purpose. So 
also, “the pragmatist does not make th e, summum 
bonum to consist in action, but makes it to con¬ 
sist in that process of evolution whereby the ex¬ 
istent comes more and more to embody gener¬ 
als . # — in other words—the process whereby 
the existent becomes, with the aid of action, a body 
of rational tendencies or of habits generalized as 
much as possible. These statements of Peirce are 
quite conclusive with respect to two errors which 
are commonly committed in regard to the ideas 
of the founder of pragmatism. It is often said or 
pragmatism that it makes action the end of life. 
It is also said of pragmatism that it subordinates 
thought and rational activity to particular ends or 
interest and profit. It is true that the theory ac¬ 
cording to Peirce’s conception implies essentially 
a certain relation to action, to human conduct. 
But the role of action is that of an mtennediary. In 
order to be able to attribute a meaning to con¬ 
cepts, one must be able to apply them to existence. 


Now it is by means of action that this application 
is made possible. And the modification of existence 
which results from this application consitutes the 
true meaning of concepts. 

Pragmatism is, therefore, far from being that 
glorification of action for its own sake which is 
regarded as the peculiar characteristic of Amer¬ 
ican life. . . . This theory was American in its 
origin in so far as it insisted on the necessity of 
human conduct and the fulfillment of some aim 
in order to clarify thought. But at the same time, 
it disapproves^of those aspects of American life 
which make action an end in itself, and which 
conceive ends too narrowly and too practically. 
In considering a system of philosophy in its rela¬ 
tion to national factors it is necessary to keep in 
mind not only the aspects of life which are incor¬ 
porated in the system, but also the aspects against 
which the system is a protest. There never was 
a philosopher who has merited the name for the 
simple reason that he glorified the tendencies and 
characteristics of his social environment; just as it 
is also true that there never has been a philosopher 
who has not seized upon certain aspects of the life 
of his time and idealized them. 

The work commenced by Peirce was continued 
by William James. In one sense James narrowed 
the application of Peirce’s pragmatic method but 
at the same time he extended it. The articles which 
Peirce wrote in 1878 commanded almost no at¬ 
tention from philosophical circles, which were 
then under the dominating influence of the neo- 
kantian idealism of Green, of Caird and of the 
Oxford School, excepting those circles in which 
the Scottish philosophy of common sense main¬ 
tained its supremacy. In 1898 James inaugurated 
the new pragmatic movement in an address en¬ 
titled “Philosophical Conceptions and Practical 
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Results,” later reprinted in the volume, “Collected 
Essays and Reviews” Even in this early study one 
can easily notice the presence of those two tend¬ 
encies to Restrict and at the same time to extend 
early pragmatism. . . . 

William James alluded to the development 
which he gave to Peirce's expression of the prin¬ 
ciple. In one sense one can say that he enlarged 
the bearing of the principle by the substitution of 
particular consequences for the general rule or 
method applicable to future experience. But in 
another sense this substitution limited the applica¬ 
tion of the principle since it destroyed the im¬ 
portance attached by Peirce to tjie greatest pos¬ 
sible application of the rule, or the habit of con¬ 
duct—its extension to universality. That is to say, 
William James was much more of a nominalist 
than Peirce. » 

One can notice an extension of pragmatism in 
the above passage. James there alludes to the use 
of a method of determining the meaning of truth. 
Since truth is a term and has consequently a mean¬ 
ing, this extension is a legitimate application of 
pragmatic method. But it should be remarked 
that here this method serves only to make clear 
the. meaning of the term, and has nothing to do 
with the truth of a particular judgment. The prin¬ 
cipal reason which led James to give a new color 
to pragmatic method was that he was preoccupied 
with applying the method to determine the mean¬ 
ing of philosophical problems and questions and 
that moreover, he chose to submit to examination 
philosophical notions of a theological or religious 
nature. He wished to establish a criterion which 
would enable one to determine whether a given 
philosophical question has an authentic and vital 
meaning or whether, on the contrary, it was trivial 
and purely verbal; and in the former case, what 
interests were at stake, when one accepts and af¬ 
firms one or the other of two theses in dispute. 
Peirce was above all a logician; whereas James was 
an educator and wished to force the general pub¬ 
lic to realize that certain problems, certain philo¬ 
sophical debates have a real importance for man¬ 
kind, because the beliefs which they bring into 
play lead to very different modes of conduct. If 
this important distinction is not grasped, it is im¬ 
possible to understand the majority of the ambigu¬ 
ities and errors which belong to the later period 
in the pragmatic movement. . . . 

William James accomplished a new advance in 
Pragmatism by his theory of the will to believe, or 
as he himself later called it, the right to believe. 
The discovery of the fundamental consequences 
of one or another belief has without fail a certain 
influence on that belief itself. If a man cherished 


novelty, risk, opportunity and a variegated es¬ 
thetic reality, he will certainly reject any belief in 
Monism, when he clearly perceives the import of 
this system. But if, from the very start, he is at¬ 
tracted by esthetic harmony, classic proportions, 
fixity even to the extent of absolute security and 
logical coherence, it is quite natural that he should 
put faith in Monism. Thus William James took 
into account those motives of instinctive sympathy 
which play a greater role in our choice of a philo¬ 
sophic system than formal reasonings; and he 
thought that we would be rendering a service to 
the cause of philosophical sincerity if we would 
openly recognize the motives which inspire us. 
He also maintained the thesis that the greater part 
of philosophic problems and especially those 
which touch on religious fields are of such a nature 
that they are not susceptible of decisive evidence 
one way or the other. Consequently he claimed 
the right of a man to choose his beliefs not only 
in the presence of proofs or conclusive facts, but 
also in the absence of all evidence of this nature, 
and above all when he is forced to choose between 
one meaning or another, or when by refusing to 
choose, his refusal is itself equivalent to a choice. 
The theory of the will to believe gives rise to mis¬ 
understandings and even to ridicule; and therefore 
it is necessary to understand clearly in what way 
James used it. We are always obliged to act in any 
case; our actions and with them their consequences 
actually change according to the beliefs which we 
have chosen. Moreover it may be that, in order to 
discover the proofs which will ultimately be the 
intellectual justification of certain beliefs—the be¬ 
lief in freedom, for example, or the belief in God 
—it is necesary to begin to act in accordance with 
this belief. 

In his lectures on Pragmatism, and in his volume 
of essays bearing the title “The Meaning of 
Truth” which appeared in 1909, James extended 
the use of the pragmatic method to the problem of 
the nature of truth. So far we have considered the 
pragmatic method as an instrument in determining 
the meaning of words and the vital importance 
of philosophic beliefs. Now and then we have 
made allusion to the future consequences which 
are implied. James showed, among other things, 
that in certain philosophic conceptions, the af¬ 
firmation of certain beliefs could be justified by 
means of the nature of their consequences, or by 
the differences which these beliefs make in ex¬ 
istence. But then why not push the argument to 
the point of maintaining that the meaning of truth 
in general is determined by its consequences? We 
must not forget here that James was an empiricist 
before he was a pragmatist, and repeatedly stated 
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that pragmatism is merely empiricism pushed to 
its legitimate conclusions. From a general point 
of view, the pragmatic attitude consists in “look¬ 
ing away from first things, principles, ‘categories,’ 
supposed necessities; and of looking towards last 
things, fruits, consequences, facts.” It is only one 
step further to apply the pragmatic method to the 
problem of truth. . . . What direction therefore, 
must an empirical philosopher take who wishes to 
arrive at a definition of truth by means of an em¬ 
pirical method? He must, if he wants to apply 
this method, and without bringing in for the pres¬ 
ent the pragmatic formula, first find particular 
cases from which he then generalizes. It is there¬ 
fore in submitting conceptions to the control of 
experience, in the process of verifying them^that 
one finds examples of what is called truth. There¬ 
fore the philosopher who applies this empirical 
method, without the least prejudice in favor of 
pragmatic doctrine, can be brought to conclude 
that truth “means” verification, or if one prefers, 
that verification either actual or possible, is the 

definition of truth. ... 

Pragmatism, thus, presents itself as an extension 
of historical empiricism with this fundamental dif¬ 
ference, that it does not insist upon antecedent 
phenomena but upon consequent phenomena; not 
upon the precedents but upon the possibilities or 
action, and this change in point of view is almost 
revolutionary in its consequences. An empiricism 
which is content with repeating facts already past 
has no place for possibility and for liberty. It can¬ 
not find room for general conceptions or ideas, at 
least no more than to consider them as summaries 
or records. But when we take the point of view 
of pragmatism we see that general ideas have a 
very different role to play than that of reporting 
and registering past experiences. They are the 
bases for organizing future observations and ex¬ 
periences. Whereas, for empiricism, in a world 
already constructed and determined, reason or 
general thought has no other meaning than that 
of summing up particular cases, in a world where 
the future is not a mere word, where theories, gen¬ 
eral notions, rational ideas have consequences for 
action, reason necessarily has a constructive func¬ 
tion. Nevertheless the conceptions of reasoning 
have only a secondary interest in comparison with 
the reality of facts, since they must be confronted 
with concrete observations . 1 . 

Pragmatism thus has a metaphysical implication. 


l William James said in a happy metaphor, that they 
must be “cashed in,” by producing specific conse¬ 
quences. This expression means that they must be able 
l become concrete facts But for those who are not 
familiar with American idioms, James formul 


The doctrine of the value of consequences leads 
us to take the future into consideration. And this 
taking into consideration of the future takes us to 
the conception of a universe whose evolution is 
not finished, of a universe which is still, in James’ 
term, “in the making,” “in the process of becom¬ 
ing,” of a universe up to a certain point still plastic. 

Consequently reason, or thought, in its more 
general sense, has a real, though limited function, 
a creative, constructive function. If we form gen¬ 
eral ideas-and if we put them in action, conse¬ 
quences are produced which could not be pro¬ 
duced otherwise. Under these conditions the 
world will be different from what it would have 
been if thought had not intervened. This con¬ 
sideration confirms the human and moral impor¬ 
tance of thought and of its reflective operation m 
experience. It is therefore not true to say that 
James treated reason, thought and knowledge with 
contempt, or that he regarded them as mere means 
of gaining personal or even social profits. For him 
reason has a creative function, limited because 
specific, which helps to make the world other than 
it would"have been without it. It makes the world 
really more reasonable; it gives to it an intrinsic 
value. One will understand the philosophy of 
James better if one considers it in its totality as a 
revision of English empiricism, a revision which 
replaces the value of past experience, of what is 
already given, by the future, by that which is 
mere possibility. 

These considerations naturally bring us to the 
movement called instrumentalism. The survey 
which we have just made of James’ philosophy 
shows that he regarded conceptions and theories 
purely as instruments which can serve to consti¬ 
tute future facts in a specific manner. But James 
devoted himself primarily to the moral aspects ol 
this theory, to the support which it gave to mel¬ 
iorism” and moral idealism, and to the conse¬ 
quences which followed from it concerning the 
sentimental value and the bearing of various 
philosophical systems, particularly to its destruc¬ 
tive implications for monistic rationalism and for 
absolutism in all its forms. He never attempted 
to develop a complete theory of the forms or 
“structures” and of the logical operations which 
are founded on this conception. Instrumentalism 
is an attempt to constitute a precise logical theory 
of concepts, of judgments and inferences in their 


:en to mean that the consequences themselves of our 
ional conceptions must be narrowly limited by them 
-uniary value. Thus Mr. Bertrand Russell wrote just 
iently that pragmatism is merely a manifestation of 
nerican commercialism. 
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various forms, by considering primarily how 
thought functions in the experimental determina¬ 
tions of future consequences. That is to say, that 
it attempts to establish universally recognized dis¬ 
tinctions and rules of logic by deriving them from 
the reconstructive or mediative function ascribed 
to reason. It aims to constitute a theory of the 
general forms of conception and reasoning, and 
not of this or that particular judgment or concept 
related to its own content, or to its particular im¬ 
plications. . . . 

The psychological tendencies which have ex¬ 
erted an influence on instrumentalism are of a bi¬ 
ological rather than a physiological nature. They 
are closely related to the important movement 
whose promoter in psychology has been Doctor 
John Watson and to which he has given the name 
of Behaviourism. Briefly, the point of departure of 
this theory is the conception of the brain as an or¬ 
gan for the co-ordination of sense stimuli (to 
which one should add modifications caused by 
habit, unconscious memory, or what are called to¬ 
day “conditioned reflexes”) for the purpose of 
effecting appropriate motor responses. On the 
basis of the theory of organic evolution it is main¬ 
tained that the analysis of intelligence and of its 
operations should be compatible with the order of 
known biological facts, concerning the intermedi¬ 
ate position occupied by the central nervous sys¬ 
tem in making possible responses to the environ¬ 
ment adequate to the needs of the living organ¬ 
ism. It is particularly interesting to note that in the 
“Studies in Logical Theory” (1903), which was 
their first declaration, the instrumentalists recog¬ 
nized how much they owed to William James for 
having forged the instruments which they used, 
while at the same time, in the course of the studies, 
the authors constantly declared their belief in a 
close union of the “normative” principles of logic 
and the real processes of thought, in so far as these 
are determined by an objective or biological psy¬ 
chology and not by an introspective psychology 
of states of consciousness. But it is curious to note 
that the “instruments” to which allusion is made, 
are not the considerations which were of the great¬ 
est service to James. They precede his pragma¬ 
tism and it is in one of the aspects of his “Prin¬ 
ciples of Psychology” that one must look for them. 
This important work (1890) really developed two 
distinct theses. 

The one is a re-interpretation of introspective 
psychology, in which James denies that sensa¬ 
tions, images and ideas are discrete and in which 
he replaces them by a continuous stream which he 
calls “the stream of consciousness.” This concep¬ 
tion necessitates a consideration of relations as an 


immediate part of the field of consciousness, hav¬ 
ing the same status as qualities. . . . 

The other aspect of his “Principles of Psychol¬ 
ogy” is of a biological nature. It shows itself in its 
full force in the criterion which James established 
for discovering the existence of mind. “The pur¬ 
suance of future ends and the choice of means for 
their attainment are thus the mark and criterion 
of the presence of mentality in a phenomenon.” 
The force of this criterion is plainly shown in the 
chapter on Attention, and its relation to Interest 
considered as the force which controls it, and its 
teleological function of selection and integration; 
in the chapter on Discrimination and Comparison 
(Analysis and Abstraction), where he discusses 
the way in which ends to be attained and the 
means for attaining them evoke and control intel¬ 
lectual analysis; and in the chapter on Conception, 
where he show T s that a general idea is a mode of 
signifying particular things and not merely an ab¬ 
straction from particular cases or a super- 
empirical function,—that it is a teleological instru¬ 
ment. James then develops this idea in the chapter 
on reasoning where he says that “the only mean¬ 
ing of essence is teleological, and that classification 
and conception are purely teleological weapons 
of mind.” . . . 

Given the point of view which we have just 
specified, and the interest attaching to a logical 
theory of conception and judgment, there results 
a theory of the following description. The adapta¬ 
tions made by inferior organisms, for example 
their effective and Co-ordinated responses to 
stimuli, become teleological in man and therefore 
give occasion to thought. Reflection is an indirect 
response to the environment, and the element of 
indirection can itself become great and very com¬ 
plicated. But it has its origin in biological adaptive 
behaviour and its ultimate function in its cognitive 
aspect is a prospective control of the conditions of 
its environment. The function of intelligence is 
therefore not that of copying the objects of the 
environment, but rather of taking account of the 
way in which more effective and more profitable 
relations with these objects may be established in 
the future, . . . 

Such a summary survey can hardly pretend to 
be either convincing or suggestive. However, in 
noting the points of resemblance and difference 
between this phase of pragmatism and the logic of 
neo-hegelian idealism, we are bringing out a point 
of great importance. According to the latter logic, 
thought constitutes in the last analysis its own 
object and even the universe. It is possible to affirm 
the existence of a series of forms of judgment, be¬ 
cause our first judgments, which are nearest to 
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sense, succeed in constituting objects in only a 
partial and fragmentary fashion, even to the ex¬ 
tent of involving in their nature an element of 
contradiction. There results a dialectic which per¬ 
mits each inferior and partial type of judgment to 
pass into a more complete form until we finally ar¬ 
rive at the total judgment where the thought 
which comprehends the entire object or the uni¬ 
verse as an organic whole of interrelated mental 
distinctions. It is evident that this theory magni¬ 
fies the role of thought beyond all proportion. It is 
an objective and rational idealism which is op¬ 
posed to and distinct from the subjective and 
perceptual idealism of Berkeley’s school. Instru¬ 
mentalism, however, assigns a positive function to 
thought, that of reconstituting the present stage of 
things instead of merely knowing them. As a con¬ 
sequence, there cannot be intrinsic degrees, or a 
hierarchy of forms of judgment. Each type has 
its own end, and its validity is entirely determined 
by its efficacy in the pursuit of its end. A limited 
perceptual judgment, adapted to the situation 
which has given it birth, is as true as is the most 
complete and significant philosophic or scientific 
judgment in its place. Logic, therefore, leads to a 
realistic metaphysics in so far as it accepts facts 
and events for what they are independently of 
thought, and to an idealistic metaphysics in so far 
as it contends that thought gives birth to distinc¬ 
tive acts which modify future facts and events in 
such a way as to render them more reasonable, 
that is to say, more adequate to the ends which 
we propose for ourselves. The ideal element is 
more accentuated by the inclusion progressively 
of social factors in human environment over and 
above natural factors; so that the needs which are 
fulfilled, the ends which are attained are no longer 
of a merely biological or particular character, but 
include also the ends and activities of other mem¬ 
bers of society. 

It is natural that continental thinkers should be 
interested in American philosophy as it reflects, in 
a certain sense, American life. Thus it is clear 
after this rapid survey of the history of pragma¬ 
tism that American thought merely continues 
European thought. We have imported our lan¬ 
guage, our laws, our institutions, our morals, and 
our religion from Europe, and we have adapted 
them to the new conditions of our life. The same 
is true of our ideas. For long years our philosophi¬ 
cal thought was merely an echo of European 
thought. The pragmatic movement which we have 
traced in the present essay as well as neo-realism, 
behaviourism, the absolute idealism of Royce, the 
naturalistic idealism of Santayana, are all attempts 
at readaptation; but they are not creations de novo . 


They have their roots in British and European 
thought. Since these systems are re-adaptations 
they take into consideration the distinctive traits 
of the environment of American life. But as has al¬ 
ready been said, they are not limited to reproduc¬ 
ing what is worn and imperfect in this environ¬ 
ment. They do not aim to glorify the energy and 
the love of action which the new conditions of 
American life exaggerated. They do not reflect 
the excessive mercantilism of American life. With¬ 
out doubt all these traits of the environment have 
not been without a certain influence on American 


philosophical thought; our philosophy would not 
be national or spontaneous if it were not subject to 
this influence. But the fundamental idea which the 
movements of which we have just spoken, have 
attempted to express, is the ideal that action and 
opportunity justify themselves only to the degree 
in which they render life more reasonable and in¬ 
crease its value. Instrumentalism maintains in op¬ 
position to many contrary tendencies in the 
American environment, that action should be in¬ 
telligent and reflective, and that thought should 
occupy a central position in life. That is the reason 
for our insistence on the teleological phase^ of 
thought and knowledge. If it must be teleological 
in particular and not merely true in the abstract, 
that is probably due to the practical element which 
is found in all the phases of American life. How¬ 
ever that may be, what we insist upon above all 
else is that intelligence be regarded as the only 
source and sole guarantee of a desirable and happy 
future. It is beyond doubt that the progressive and 
unstable character of American life and civiliza¬ 
tion has facilitated the birth of a philosophy which 
regards the world as being in continuous forma¬ 
tion, where there is still place for indeterminism, 
for the new and for a real future. But this idea 
is not exclusively American, although the con¬ 
ditions of American life have aided this idea in 
becoming self-conscious. It is also true that Ameri¬ 
cans tend to underestimate the value of tradition 
and of rationality considered as an achievement of 
the past. But the world has also given proof of ir¬ 
rationality in the past and this irrationality is in¬ 
corporated in our beliefs and our institutions. 
There are bad traditions as there are good ones: 
it is always important to distinguish. Our neglect 
of the traditions of the past, with whatever this 
negligence implies in the way of spiritual impover¬ 
ishment of our life, has its compensation in the 
idea that the world is re-commencmg and being 
re-made under our eyes. The future as well as the 
past can be a source of interest and -consolation 
and give meaning to the present. Pragmatism and 
instrumental experimentalism bring into promi- 
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nence the importance of the individual. It is he 
who is the carrier of creative thought, the author 
of action, and * of its application. Subjectivism is 
an old story in philosophy; a story which began in 
Europe and not in America. But American phi¬ 
losophy, in the systems which we have expounded, 
has given to the subject, to the individual mind, 
a practical rather than an epistemological function. 
The individual mind is important because only 
the individual mind is the organ of modifications 
in traditions and institutions, the vehicle of ex¬ 
perimental creation. One-sided and egoistic in¬ 
dividualism in American life has left its imprint In 


our thought. For better or for worse, depending 
on the point of view, it has transformed the es¬ 
thetic and fixed individualism of the old European 
culture into an active individualism. But the idea 
of a society of individuals is not foreign to Ameri¬ 
can thought; it penetrates even our current indi¬ 
vidualism which is unreflective and brutal. And 
the individual which American thought idealises 
is not an individual per se, an individual fixed in 
isolation and set up for himself, but an individual 
who evolves and develops in a natural and human 
environment, an individual who can be edu¬ 
cated. ... 
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THE MUCKRAKERS 


The technique of investigation and exposure, 
which had its first great popularity in the 
work of Henry Demarest Lloyd, became al¬ 
most a commonplace of journalism in the years 
before the first World War. These factual 
presentations (although many were luridly 
told) of some of the more unpleasant features 
of the American scene were read widely 
with the result that the age was not only that 
of the muckraker but also of the successful 
reformer. 

Of the newspapermen who set about put¬ 
ting the'portrait of their time into print, few 
were abler than Lincoln Steffens (1866-1936), 
who came to New York after his California 
education had been supplemented by a period 
in Europe. Steffens became a notable reporter 
as well as a fortunate operator in the stock- 
market, and then, turned from jthe dailies to 
the more unhampered field of the popular 
magazine. In 1903, McClure’s began printing 
his series of articles on the political life of 
the American city. General opinion had set¬ 
tled into the conviction that corruption in 


politics was limited to the larger cities flooded 
by immigrants; the political life in a city with 
a population of sound native inhabitants was 
bound to be pure. 

Steffens tested that opinion by observed fact 
and proved it false. Despite their complex 
populations, the larger cities were making the 
most strenuous efforts to escape boss rale. On 
the other hand, home-owning Philadelphia was 
the most disheartening spectacle in the nation, 
for Philadelphia was aware of corruption and 
acquiesced in it. More disturbing still, Steffens 
found that dishonesty in politics was only the 
reflection of dishonesty in business; and this 
was the force which 'was threatening the 
foundations of American morals. The founda¬ 
tions were strong enough to withstand these 
attacks, said Steffens; the people simply needed 
education—and then they would find leaders 
who would reestablish good government in 
America. In very considerable measure his op¬ 
timism was justified. 

The selection here reprinted is from The 
Shame of the Cities (New York, 1904). 


The Shame of the Cities 

BY LINCOLN STEFFENS 


Introduction; and Some Conclusions 

This is not a book. It is a collection of articles 
reprinted from McClure's Magazine. Done as 
journalism, they are journalism still, and no fur¬ 
ther pretensions are set up for them in their new 
dress. . . . They were written with a purpose, 
they were published serially with a purpose, and 
they are reprinted now together to further that 
same purpose, which was and is—to sound for 
the civic pride of an apparently shameless citizen- 

There must be such a thing, we reasoned. All 


our big boasting could not be empty vanity, nor 
our pious pretensions hollow sham.. American 
achievements in science, art, and business mean 
sound abilities at bottom, and our hypocrisy a 
race sense of fundamental ethics. Even m gov¬ 
ernment we have given proofs of potential great¬ 
ness and our political failures are not complete; 
they are simply ridiculous. But they are ours Not 
alone the triumphs and the statesmen, the defeats 
and the grafters also represent us, and just as truly. 
Why not see it so and say it? . . . 

When I set out on my travels, an honest New 
Yorker told me honestly that I would find that the 
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Irish, the Catholic Irish, were a# the bottom of 
it all everywhere. The first city I went to was St. 
Louis, a German city. The next was Minneapolis, 
a Scandinavian city, with a leadership of New 
Englanders. Then came Pittsburg, Scotch Presby¬ 
terian, and that was what my New York friend 
was. “Ah, but they are all foreign populations,” 

I heard. The next city was Philadelphia, the purest 
American community of all, and the most hope¬ 
less. And after that came Chicago and New York, 
both mongrel-bred, but the one a triumph of re¬ 
form, the other the best example of good govern¬ 
ment that I had seen. The “foreign element” ex¬ 
cuse is one of the hypocritical lies that save us 
from the clear sight of ourselves. 

Another such conceit of our egotism is that 
which deplores our politics and lauds our business. 
This is the wail of the typical American citizen. 
Now, the typical American citizen is the business 
man. The typical business man is a bad citizen; he 
is busy. If he is a “big business man” and very 
busy, he does not neglect, he is busy with politics, 
oh, very busy and very businesslike. I found him 
buying boodlers in St. Louis, defending grafters 
in Minneapolis, originating corruption in Pitts¬ 
burg, sharing with bosses in Philadelphia, deplor¬ 
ing reform in Chicago, and beating good govern¬ 
ment with corruption funds in New York. He is a 
self-righteous fraud, this big business man. He 
is the chief source of corruption, and it were a 
boon if he would neglect politics. But he is not 
the business man that neglects politics; that worthy 
is the good citizen, the typical business man. He 
too is busy, he is the one that has no use and there¬ 
fore no time for politics. When his neglect has 
permitted bad government to go so far that he can 
* be stirred to action, he is unhappy, and he looks 
around for a cure that shall be quick, so that he 
may hurry back to the shop. Naturally, too, when 
he talks politics, he talks shop. His patent remedy 
is quack; it is business. 

“Give us a business Than,” he says (“like me,” 
he means). “Let him introduce business methods 
into politics and government; then I shall be left 
alone to attend to my business.” 

There is hardly an office from United States 
Senator down to Alderman in any part of the 
country to which the business man has not been 
elected; yet politics remains corrupt, government 
pretty bad, and the selfish citizen has to hold him¬ 
self in readiness like the old volunteer firemen to 
rush forth at any hour, in any weather, to prevent 
the fire; and he goes out sometimes and he puts 
out the fire (after the damage is done) and he 
goes back to the shop sighing for the business man 


in politics. The business man has failed in politics 
as he has in citizenship. Why? 

Because politics is business. That’s what’s the 
matter with it. That’s what’s the matter with 
everything,—art, literature, religion, journalism, 
law, medicine,—they’re all business, and all—as 
you see them. Make politics a sport, as they do in 
England, or a profession, as they do in Germany, 
and we’ll have—well, something else than we have 
now,—if we-want it, which is another question. 
But don’t try to reform politics with the banker, 
the lawyer, and the dry-goods merchant, for these 
are business men and there are two great hin¬ 
drances to their achievement of reform: one is that 
they are different from, but no better than, the 
politicians; the other is that politics is not “their 
line.” . . . 

The commercial spirit is the spirit of profit, 
not patriotism; of credit, not honor; of individual 
gain, not national prosperity; of trade and dick¬ 
ering, not principle. “My business is sacred,” says 
the business man in his heart. “Whatever prospers 
my business, is good; it must be. Whatever hinders 
it, is wrong; it must be. A bribe is bad, that is, it 
is a bad thing to take; but it is not so bad to give 
one, not if it is necessary to my business.” “Busi¬ 
ness is business” is not a political sentiment, but our 
politician has caught it. He takes essentially the 
same view of the bribe, only he saves his self- 
respect by piling all his contempt upon the bribe¬ 
giver, and he has the great advantage of candor. 
“It is wrong, maybe,” he says, ‘‘but if a rich mer¬ 
chant can afford to do business with me for the 
sake of a convenience or to increase his already 
great wealth, I can afford, for the sake of a living, 
to meet him half way. I make no pretensions to 
virtue, not even on Sunday.” And as for giving 
bad government or good, how about the merchant 
who gives bad goods or good goods, according 
to the demand? . . . 

But do the people want good government? Tam¬ 
many says they don’t. Are the people honest? Are 
the people better than Tammany? Are they better 
than the merchant and the politician? Isn’t our 
corrupt government, after all, representative? . . . 

No, the contemned methods of our despised 
politics are the master methods of our braggart 
business, and the corruption that shocks us in 
public affairs we practice ourselves in our private 
concerns. There is no essential difference between 
the pull that gets your wife into society or for 
your book a favorable review, and that which gets 
a heeler into office, a thief out of jail, and a rich 
man’s son on the board of directors of a corpora¬ 
tion; none between the corruption of a labor 
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union, a bank, and a political machine; none be¬ 
tween a dummy director of a trust and the caucus- 
bound member of a legislature; none between a 
labor boss like Sam Parks, a boss of banks like 
John D. Rockefeller, a boss of railroads like J. P. 
Morgan, and a political boss like Matthew S. Quay. 
The boss is not a political, he is an American 
institution, the product of a freed-people that 
have not the spirit to be free. 

. . . We are pathetically proud of our demo¬ 
cratic institutions and our republican form of gov¬ 
ernment, of our grand Constitution and our just 
laws. We are a free and sovereign people, we 
govern ourselves and the government is ours. But 
that is the point. We are responsible, not our lead¬ 
ers, since we follow them. We let them divert our 
loyalty from the United States to some “party”; 
we let them boss the party and turn our municipal 
democracies into autocracies and our republican 
nation into a plutocracy. We cheat our govern¬ 
ment and we let our leaders loot it, and we let 
them wheedle and bribe our sovereignty from us. 
True, they pass for us strict laws, but we are con¬ 
tent to let them pass also bad laws, giving away 
public property in exchange; and our good, and 
often impossible, laws we allow to be used for op¬ 
pression and blackmail. And what can we say? We 
break our own laws and rob our own government, 
the lady at the custom-house, the lyncher with 
his rope, and the captain of industry with his bribe 
and his rebate. The spirit of graft and of lawless¬ 
ness is the American spirit. ... 

The people are not innocent. That is the only 
“news” in all the journalism of these articles, and 
no doubt that was not new to many observers. It 
was to me. When I set out to describe the corrupt 
systems of certain typical cities, I meant to show 
simply how the people were deceived and be¬ 
trayed. But in the very first study—St. Louis—the 
startling truth lay bare that corruption was not 
merely political; it was financial, commercial, so¬ 
cial; the ramifications of boodle were so complex 
various, and far-reaching, that one mind could 
hardly grasp them, and not even Joseph W. Folk, 
the tireless prosecutor, could follow them all. This 
state of things was indicated in the first article 
which Claude H. Wetmore and I compiled to¬ 
gether, but it was not shown plainly enough. Mr. 
Wetmore lived in St. Louis, and he had respect for 
names which meant little to me. But when I went 
next to Minneapolis alone, I could see more inde- 
pendently, without respect for persons, and there 
were traces of the same phenomenon. The first St 
Louis article was called “Tweed Days in St. Louis, 
and though the “better citizen” received attention 


the Tweeds were the center of interest. In “The 
Shame of Minneapolis,” the truth was put into the 
title; it was the Shame of Minneapolis; not of the 
Ames administration, not of the Tweeds, but of 
the city and its citizens. And yet Minneapolis was 
not nearly so bad as St. Louis; police graft is never 
so universal as boodle. It is more shocking, but it 
is so filthy that it cannot involve so large a part 
of society. So I returned to St. Louis, and I went 
over the whole ground again, with the people in 
mind, not alone the caught and convicted boodlers. 
And this time the true meaning of “Tweed days 
in St. Louis” was made plain. The article was 
called “The Shamelessness of St. Louis,” and that 
was the burden of the story. In Pittsburg also the 
people was the subject, and though the civic spirit 
there was better, the extent of the corruption 
throughout the social organization of the com¬ 
munity was indicated. But it was not till I got to 
Philadelphia that the possibilities of popular cor¬ 
ruption were worked out to the limit of humili¬ 
ating confession. That was the place for such a 
study. There is nothing like it in the country, ex¬ 
cept possibly, in Cincinnati. Philadelphia certainly 
is not merely corrupt, but corrupted, and this was 
made clear. Philadelphia was charged up to—the 


American citizen. ... 

... If I could—and I will some day—I should 
show that one of the surest hopes we have is the 
politician himself. Ask him for good politics; pun¬ 
ish him when he gives bad, and reward him when 
he gives good; make politics pay. Now, he says, 
you don’t know and you don’t care, and that you 
must be flattered and fooled—and there, I say, 
he is wrong. I did not flatter anybody; I told the 
truth as near as I could get it, and instead of re¬ 
sentment there was encouragement. After Ine 
Shame of Minneapolis,” and ‘The Shamelessness 
of St. Louis,” not only did citizens of these cities 
approve, but citizens of other _ cities,, individuals, 
groups, and organizations, sent in invitations, hun¬ 
dreds of them, “to come and show us up; we re 

worse than they are.” , 

We Americans may have failed. We may be 
mercenary and selfish. Democracy with us may 
be impossible and corruption inevitable, but these 
articles, if they have proved nothing else, have 
demonstrated beyond doubt that we can stand the 
truth; that there is pride in the character of 
American citizenship; and that this pride may be 
a power in the land. So this little volume, a record 
of shame and yet of self-respect, ^disgraceful 
confession, yet a declaration of honor, is dedicated, 
in all good faith, to the accused— to all the citizens 
of all the cities in the United States- 
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WEALTH AND INCOME 


By the first decade of the twentieth century, 
the social settlement movement and English 
studies like Charles Booth’s Life and Labor in 
London had stimulated American sociologists 
to more careful observation and recording of 
the actual conditions of certain segments of 
American life. Two such studies are repre¬ 
sented by Frank H. Streightoff’s Standards of 
Living among the Industrial People of Amer¬ 
ica (Boston, 1911) and Robert Hunter’s Pov¬ 
erty (New York, 1904). 

Poverty, the older of the two, deals with 
the very first years of the century and con¬ 
cerns itself with the “marginal” worker whose 
reward, according to the marginal-utility 
economists, measured the contribution of 
labor to the ultimate product. Robert Hunter 
(1874- ), who became one of the. early 

settlement workers in America, attempts to de¬ 
fine poverty, to describe its meaning to the 
people who endure it, and to relate how pov¬ 
erty passes into pauperism. Hunter relies on 
his own professional experiences for the body 
of his facts, but he makes use of government 
reports and the books of other observers. 

Poverty he defines as the condition of life 
of those whose income is not sufficient to 
keep them in a state of genuine physical ef¬ 
ficiency. There is little factual information 
about the extent of poverty: we lack statistics 
on wages, unemployment, pauperism, and the 
number of men killed by accidents. Certain 
inferences may be 'drawn from what facts are 
available, however. About one fifth of the 
population of the industrial states and about a 
tenth of the remainder of the country live 
in poverty. 

Poverty is a social wrong, Hunter argues, 
and requires social remedy. Remedial action 
is hindered, however, by the structure of the 
American government, where the still back¬ 
ward South defeats Northern efforts to raise 
the standard of living. Consequently, nothing 
in the way of justice or reform is to be ex¬ 


pected in the next few years. Hunter has a 
program, none the . less. He recommends gov¬ 
ernment regulation of working hours, the pro¬ 
hibition of child labor, social insurance, and 
the restriction of immigration. If such meas¬ 
ures were enacted, the United States might 
see an end of the process by which society 
forces people into poverty, whereupon char¬ 
ity proceeds to pauperize them. 

Frank H. Streightoff’s study of the stand¬ 
ard of living is factual in method and lacks 
the indignation animating Hunter’s survey. 
The facts, as Streightoff’s tables present them, 
afford material for Hunter’s conclusions. Un¬ 
employment was widespread, averaging three 
months in the year in the cases studied; 80 
percent of its incidence was for reasons be¬ 
yond control of the unemployed. Wage dif¬ 
ferentials seemed to depend on the length of 
time during which a trade had been organ¬ 
ized. Industry was leaving the larger centers 
to take advantage of the cheaper* and more 
docile labor available in smaller towns. 
Though crowding might be less in such areas, 
people were no better housed; the semi rural 
one-industry regions lodged their workers in 
quarters worse than any New York tenement. 

The low-income groups were inadequately 
housed, they were poorly clad and badly fed 
because they lacked sufficient knowledge of 
nutrition to make the most of the food they 
could buy. Also, earning power was further 
lessened by the high incidence of accidents. In¬ 
sufficient education decreased earning power, 
too, for the poor took their children from 
school before they had completed the elemen¬ 
tary grades. Even if the children remained in 
school, they would get no proportionate bene¬ 
fit since teaching was often incompetent and 
the curriculum usually unsuited to the needs 
of boys and girls who must earn their living 
or make homes soon after leaving grammar 
school. Thus, Streightoff’s careful statistical 
compilations. Higher incomes were necessary 
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to assure America’s continued economic ad- 
vance, 

A half decade later, Willford Isbell King 
(1880- ) published another careful statisti¬ 

cal analysis in his Wealth and Income of the 
People of the United States (New York, 
1915). He studies national income and savings 
for the first time; seeks to determine the dis¬ 
tribution of the national product among its 
various classes of receivers; and reviews the 
course of real hourly wages historically. Over 
the long term, there has been extraordinary 
progress, due to great increases in productiv¬ 
ity. And from 1865 to 1896, there has been 
a generally upward movement of real wages. 
But, apparently since 1906, a downward move¬ 
ment appears to have set in; and thus King 
and the others—as far as the contemporary 
scene is concerned—are in essential agreement. 
(Later statisticians were to question King s 
conclusions about the first decade of the new 
century. See below, Part XI.) Though it is im¬ 
possible to picture the distribution of income 
among the people as a whole, King finds that 
1.6 percent of the population is receiving 19 
percent of the income, while 88 percent get 
62 percent of it. In 1896, King notes, 88 per¬ 
cent got 65 percent of the nation’s income. 


Despite all this, King points out that the 
American worker is better off than his fellows 
in any other country. The great increase in 
America’s wealth and productivity would 
have further increased the worker’s share o 
the national income had it not been for t e 
pressure of immigration from Sout em an 
Eastern Europe, which bears heaviy on 1 e 
wages of unskilled labor and thereby bangs 
down the general standard. It is immigration 
that has reduced labor’s gains therefore; a loss 
without compensation on the east shore of the 
Atlantic, for the European birth rate has been 
raised not lessened by emigration so that no 
improvement of European living standards has 
taken place. The world’s great need, King 
concludes, is not “social legislation but meas¬ 
ures to decrease the birth rate and sohelpman 
“escape from the chains of want forged by 

his own passions.” . 

The selections are from Poverty M- re¬ 
printed by permission of The Macm an 
Company J Standards of Living among the In¬ 
dustrial People of America ( 19" )» b 7 P er " 
mission of Houghton Miffhn Company; and 
Wealth and Income of the People f 
United States (1915). h Y P ernusslon of lhe 
Macmillan Company. 


Poverty 

BY ROBERT HUNTER 


But to estimate in the most conservative way 
possible, let us take more or less arbitrarily S460 
a year as essential to defray the expenses of an 
average family,—a father, a mother, an t e 
children,—in the cities and industrial 
of the New England states, of New York, Pennsy 
vania, Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois. In the cities the 
amount ought to be placed higher “d m th 
smaller towns the estimate would naturally 
lower, but on the whole the average seems a fair 
one. In the South about $300 a year would prob¬ 
ably cover the cost of like necessaries. This esti¬ 
mate of $300 for a family of average size in the 
South and of $460 for a family of average size in 
£tdusmial *ates of the North, would approach 
verv nearly a fair standard for the poverty line; 
chaT is to say, if any working-class family should 


way of measuring the extent of P° verty ,^ ^ 
method. This obstacle consists in the ““dequacy 
of ouV wage statistics. It is hardly to be dotted 
” L mass of unskilled workers in the North 
receive less than $460 a year, or that the smie cl^ 
of laborers in the South receive less than $3 
But unfortunately, that cannot be proved by any 
Listics obtainable. There are however some 
figures which show that a very large number of 
workmen are unable to obtain for themselves and 
famihes an average income equal to these stan 
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ards. Testimony was given before the Industrial 
Commission showing that the 150,000 track hands, 
working on the railroads of the United States, 
received wages ranging from 47M cents a day, in 
the South, to 1 1.2 5 a day in the North. About half 
of these men are not employed in the winter, so 
that their yearly wages are further reduced by a 
period of idleness. But, leaving that out of ac¬ 
count, the sum received in the South would 
amount to less than $iyo a year, and the yearly 
wage in the North would amount to less than $375. 
The same witness testified that these wages were 
also paid to the carmen and shopmen in the North 
and South. There were 200,000 men employed in 
these latter trades. Before the same Commission 
testimony was given concerning the wages of the 
street-car employees. For these workers the wages 
ranged from $320 a year to $460. Mr. Elsas, of the 
Georgia cotton mills, confessed that the average 
wage paid his employees was $234 a year. Even 
men were given only from 75 to 90 cents a day for 
twelve hours’ work. Dr. Peter Roberts says that 
the average yearly wage in the anthracite district 
is less than $500, and that about 60 per cent of 
the workers do not receive $450. . . . 

While the above figures are altogether too in¬ 
adequate to permit us to base upon them any 
estimate as to the extent of poverty, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the wages of the un¬ 
skilled laborers in this country rarely rise above 
the poverty line. A certain percentage are doubt¬ 
less able to maintain a state of physical efficiency 
while they have work, but when unemployment 
comes, and their wages cease, a great mass of the 
unskilled workers find themselves almost immedi¬ 
ately in poverty, if not indeed in actual distress. 

It can be assumed, therefore, fairly’, I think, that 
the problem of poverty in this country is in ordi¬ 
nary times confined to a certain percentage of the 
.unskilled laborers who have employment, to most 
unskilled laborers without employment, and to 
many unemployed skilled workers. In addition to 
these workers in poverty, there are those who are 
weak, infirm, unfortunate, the widows, the families 
of the sick or the injured, and those who are too 
incompetent, drunken, or vicious, etc., to be re¬ 
liable workmen. These are, in the main, the classes 
of persons in poverty in this country. 

It is safe to say that a large number of workers, 
the mass of unskilled and some skilled workmen 
with their families, fall beneath the poverty line at 
least three times during their lives—during child¬ 
hood, in the prime of life, and at old age. ... In 
this way laborers of the poorest class pass back¬ 
ward and forward over the poverty line. The 
coming of children, the leaving of children, the 
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periods of employment and of unemployment, the 
days of health, the days of sickness, the coming of 
infirmity, the hour of death,—all of these things 
either force the workers of this class backward, or 
carry them forward over the poverty line. A large 
immigration, insanitary tenements, dangerous 
trades, industrial changes, panics and bankruptcies 
—in a word, the slightest economic disturbance 
or rearrangement—may precipitate them into 
misery. The margin of life upon which many of 
them live is so narrow that they must toil every 
possible hour of working time, and the slightest 
economic change registers its effect upon this class 
of workers. 

Any one going carefully through the figures 
which have been given will agree that poverty is 
widespread in this country. While it is possible 
that New York State has more poverty than other 
states, it is doubtful if its poverty is much greater 
proportionately than that of most of the industrial 
states. Twelve years ago I made what was practi¬ 
cally a personal canvass of the poor in a small 
town of Indiana. There were no tenements, but 
the river banks were lined with small cabins and 
shanties, inhabited by the poorest and most miser¬ 
able people I have almost ever seen. About the 
mills and factories were other wretched little com¬ 
munities of working people. AU together the dis¬ 
tress extended to but slightly less than 14 per cent 
of the population, and the poverty extended to 
not less than 20 per cent of the people. I cannot 
say how typical this town is of other Indiana 
towns, but I have always been under the impres¬ 
sion that conditions were rather better there than 
in other towns of the same size. In Chicago the 
conditions of poverty are certainly worse, if any¬ 
thing, than in the smaller towns, and that is also 
true of the poverty of New York City. On the 
whole, it seems to me that the most conservative 
estimate that can fairly be made of the distress 
existing in the industrial states is 14 per cent of the 
total population; while in all probability no less 
than 20 per cent of the people in these states, in 
ordinarily prosperous years, are in poverty. This 
brings us to the conclusion that one-fifth, or 
6,600,000 persons in the states of New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan are in 
poverty. Taking half of this percentage and ap¬ 
plying it to the other states, many of which have 
important industrial communities, as, for instance, 
Wisconsin, Colorado, California, Rhode Island, 
etc., the conclusion is that not less than 10,000,000 
persons in the United States are in poverty. This 
includes, of course, the 4,000,000 persons who are 
estimated to be dependent upon some form of 
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public relief. While the estimate is unquestionably t 
a conservative one, it may be thought that, al- y 
though the percentage, as applied to the industrial < 
states, is fair, half of that percentage, as applied to i 
the states largely agricultural, is too high. I think, < 
however, that the figures concerning the number ' 
of farms rented and mortgaged would warrant the ' 
use of this percentage, if, indeed, there were not 
many other facts to warrant an assumption of : 
that amount of poverty. ... . 

The conclusion that about 10,000,000 persons in 
the United States are in poverty is, of course 
largely based upon the figures of distress and of 
unemployment which have been given; and it 
would be warranted, were there no other indica¬ 
tions of widespread poverty. However, many in¬ 
dications lend themselves to the support of this 
conclusion. A very large proportion of the work¬ 
ing classes are propertyless; a very large mass of 
people, not only in our largest cities, but in all in¬ 
dustrial communities as well, live in most insani¬ 
tary conditions; there is a high death-rate from 
tuberculosis in most of our states; a large propor¬ 
tion of the unskilled workers receive, even when 
employed, wages insufficient to obtain the neces¬ 
saries for maintaining physical efficiency; from 
all indications, the number injured and killed in 
dangerous trades is enormous; and, lastly, there is 
uncertainty of employment for all classes of 
workers. About 30 percent of the workers in the 
industrial states are employed only a part or eacn 
year, and, in consequence, suffer a serious decrease 
in their yearly wages, which, f in the case of the un¬ 
skilled, at least, means to suffer poverty. Never¬ 
theless, the estimate that somewhat over 10,000,000 
persons in this country are in poverty does no 
indicate that our poverty is as great proportion¬ 
ately as that of England. But it should be said that 
a careful examination would, in all probability, 
disclose a greater poverty than the estimate mdi- 
cates. . . . 

There are probably in fairly prosperous 
years no less than 10,000,000 persons in poverty; 
that is to say, underfed, underclothed, an p J 
housed. Of these about 4,000,000 persons are pub 
paupers. Over 2,000,000 working-men are unem¬ 
ployed from four to six months in the year. About 
Cofooo male immigrants arrive yearly and seek 
work in the very districts where unemployment 
is greatest. Nearly half of the ^e, m the eom- 
try are propertyless. Over 1,700,000 little children 
are forLd to become wage-earners when they 
should still be in school About^5,00000c.women 
find it necessary to work and about 2,000,000 are 
employ“aLdes, * etc. Probably no less 


than 1,000,000 workers are injured or killed each 
year while doing their work, and about 10,000,000 
of the persons now living will, if the present ratio 
is kept up, die of the preventable disease, tuber¬ 
culosis. We know that many workmen are over¬ 
worked and underpaid. We know in a general 
way that unnecessary disease is far too prevalent. 
We know some of the insanitary evils of tenements 
and factories; we know of the neglect of the street 
child, the aged, the infirm, the crippled. Further¬ 
more, we are beginning to realize the monstrous 
injustice of compelling those who are unemployed, 

. ■#ho are injured in industry, who have acquired 
diseases due to their occupation, or who have been 
made widows or orphans by industrial accidents, 
to become paupers in order that they may be 
housed, fed, and clothed. Something is known 
concerning these problems of poverty, and some 
of them at least are possible of remedy. 

To deal with these specific problems, I have else¬ 
where mentioned some reforms which seem to me 
preventive in their nature. They contemplate 
mainly such legislative action as may enforce upon 
the entire country certain minimum standards or 
working and of living conditions. They vou 
make all tenements and factories sanitary; they 
would regulate the hours of work, especially for 
women mid children; they would regulate and 
thoroughly supervise - dangerous trades; they 
.would institute all necessary measures to stamp 
'out unnecessary disease and to prevent unneces¬ 
sary death; they would prohibit entirely child 
labor; they would institute all necessary educa¬ 
tional and recreational: institutions to replace the 
social and educational losses of the home and the 
domestic workshop; they would perfect, as far as 
possible, legislation and insumnoiu to make in¬ 
dustry pay the necessary and legitimate cost of 
producing and maintaining efficient laborers; they 
would institute, on the lines of foreign experienc 
measures to compensate labor for en ore 
of idleness, due to sickness, old age, lack of wo , 
or other causes beyond the control of the woA 
man* they would prevent parasitism o P 
: of either the consumer or the producerand cha g 

j up the full costs of labor m P rod “ cn ° n “ gr at 
- beneficiary, instead of compelling the worker at 
; £*£. to enforce his demand „ »«»«- 


“ence .tough the tan rate and by beenmg » 
nauper they would restrict the power of em¬ 
ployer and of ship-owner to stimulate for purely 
selfish ends an excessive immigration, and m this 
way to beat down wages and to increase unem- 

ployment. . . * 
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The Standard of Living 

BY FRANK H. STREIGHTOFF 


... The most satisfactory wage statistics how¬ 
ever are those published as Bulletin no. 93 of the 
permanent Census Bureau. In 1904, an investigation 
was made of 123,703, or 62.9 per cent, of the manu¬ 
facturing establishments, and 3,297,819, or 47 per 
cent, of the wage-earners employed during the 
busy week. The crowning achievement of this 
investigation was the schedule copied as Tab# 
xxii in this essay. 


Assuming fifty weeks as the normal working 
year, this table shows 92,535 grown men earning 
less than $3 per week, or $150 per year; 338,635 
receiving less than $5 weekly, or $250 annually; 
1,116,199 paid no more than $8 a week, or $400 
per annum; 2,009,914 who are compensated at less 
than $10 per week, or $500 yearly; and 2,664,349 
who are not considered worth more than $12 a 
week, or $600 a year, to their employers. To these 


TABLE XXII 

ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION BY WEEKLY EARNINGS OF AVERAGE NUMBER OF ALL WAGE-EARNERS, AND 

MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN, 1905 

All Wage-earners Men 16 years and over 

Weekly earnings 

Number 

Percentage 
in groups 

Cumulative 

percentage 

Number 

Percentage 
in groups 

Cumulative 

percentage 

Less than $3 

215.793 

4.1 

100.0 

92,535 

2.2 

100.0 

$3 to $4 

264,626 

4.8 

95*9 

96,569 

2*3 

97.8 

4 to 5 

340,113 

6.2 

91.1 

* 49 , 53 1 

3*5 

95*5 

5 to 6 

363,693 

6.7 

84.9 

i 77 , 55 <> 

4.2 

92.0 

6 to 7 

454,285 

8.3 

78.2 

272,288 

. 6.4 

87.8 

7 to 8 

453,203 

8.3 

69.9 

327.726 

7*7 

81.4 

8 to 9 

423,689 

7.8 

61.6 

336,669 

7*9 

73*7 

9 to 10 

619465 

, IIa 3 

53.8 

557.046 

13.1 

65.8 

10 tp 12 

708,858 

13.0 

42.5 

654.435, 

714,816 

15.4 

52*7 

12 to 15 

741.036 

* 3 -5 

29.5 

16.9 

37*3 

15 to 20 

618,314 

11.3 

16.0 

609,797 

14.4 

20.4 

20 to 25 

171,844 

3 * 1 

4*7 

170,571 

4 *o 

6.0 

25 and over 

85,402 

1.6 

1.6 

85,005 

2.0 

2.0 

Total 

5,470,321 100.0 

Women 16 years and over 

4,244,538 io o-° 

Children under 16 years 

Less than $3 

77,826 

7-3 

100.0 

55,432 

34*7 

100.0 

$3 t0 H 

u 5,74! 

10.9 

92.7 

52,316 

32.7 

65.3 

4 to 5 

158,926 

14.9 

81.8 

31,656 

19.8 

32.6 

5 to 6 

* 73*713 

16.3 

66.9 

12,430 

7.8 

12.8 

6 to 7 

176,224 

16.5 

50.6 

5,773 

3.6 

5.0 

7 to 8 

124,061 

11.7 

34 * 1 

1416 

0.9 

1.4 

8 to 9 

86,467 

8.1 

22.4 

553 

0.3 

0.5 

9 to 10 

62,193 

5.8 

14.3 

226 

0.1 

0.2 

10 to 12 

54,340 

5 * 1 

8.j 

83 

0.1 

0.1 

12 to 15 

26,207 

2*5 

3*4 

I 3 

( a ) 

( a ) 

15 to 20 

8,516 

0.8 

0.9 

1 

( a ) 

( a ) 

20 to 25 

25 and over 

Total 

1.273 

397 

1,065,884 

0.1 

( a ) 

0.1 

( a ) 

159,899 




( a ) Less than one tenth of 1 per cent. 
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can be added at least half a million coal-miners 
and railroad hands, with the result that in manu¬ 
facture, transportation, and mining over three 
million men, about half of whom bear the entire 
burden of supporting their families, are unable to 
command incomes of $600 per year. It must be 
remembered that persons occupied in the me¬ 
chanical pursuits, three fourths of those engaged 
in trade and transportation, and all those interested 
in the field of domestic and personal service, in 
fact about one half of the men more or less di¬ 
rectly connected with manufacturing and urban 
pursuits, have been left entirely out of this ac¬ 
count. It would be conservative to estimate the 
number of adult males, usually classed as industrial 
workers and persons engaged in personal service, 
who receive less than $600 a year for their labor, 
at five million. Again, by multiplying the figu^s 
for persons engaged in manufactures, some of the 
building trades, coal-mining, clerks in trade and 
transportation, and bartenders, and of the railway 
employees, as classified in the abstract of the 
Twelfth Census and the Statistical Report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (figures of 
1900), by the percentages which may be readily 
calculated from those given by the Commissioner 
of Labor, it is developed that 4 i 979 > 000 adult m ^ les 
are employed at less than $12 a week, the equiva¬ 
lent of $600 „ a year. Since many trades are not 
mentioned at all in this computation, it is safe to 
consider the five million before mentioned as a 
conservative estimate of the number of male in¬ 
dustrial workers who do not earn $600 a year. 
Professor Ryan wrote, “the conclusion seems justi¬ 
fied that at least 60 per cent of male workers in the 
cities’ of the United States are to-day (i 9 ° 5 ) r ^“ 
ceiving less than $600 annually.” . • * A promi¬ 
nent official in one of the largest charities m New 
York City thinks that $2.00 a day, or about $624 
a year is necessary for a family of five in that city. 
Professor Ryan is willing to accept $600. He thus 
summarizes his conclusions: “Anything less than 
$600 per year is not a Living Wage in any of the 
cities of the United States; second, this sum is 
probably a Living Wage in those cities in the 
Southern States in which fuel, clothing, food, and 
some other items of expenditure are cheaper than 
in the North; third, it is possibly a Living Wage 
in the moderately sized cities of the West, North, 
and East; and fourth, in some of the largest cities 
of the last named regions, it is certainly not a Liv¬ 
ing Wage.” 

It was such a surprise to many when the com¬ 
mittee of the New York State Conference of Char¬ 
ities and Corrections decided that $825 was the 
necessary income to allow a family of five to 


maintain a fairly proper standard of living in 
New York City, that it may well be questioned 
whether $600 is not too low a minimum for the 
large maiority'of the smaller cities in the North, 
East, and West. To test this criterion, a very in¬ 
telligent man who works at odd jobs in Middle- 
town, Connecticut, was consulted. At first he was 
confident that a decent living could not be ob¬ 
tained for less than $750 per year. It was impressed 
upon him that it was a minimum wage, merely 
enough to maintain physical and mental efficiency 
that was sought. On the basis of his accounts or 

[008, and much careful calculation, he finally pro- 

. -.1 r n_Uminimum 


duced the following as his minimum estimate: 

Minimum cost of living for one year 
for family of five 

Rent ?im 

Fuel, 5 tons of coal 35 * 

i cord of wood 5 * 

Food, Groceries 1 

Milk, i quart per day at 8 cents . 2 9- 20 

Vegetables 2 

Meat and fish 9 

Clothing . I 4 °‘ 

Church and other organizations 20. 

Pleasure 2D ’ 

Doctor 

Miscellaneous —— 

Total 709.20 

This estimate can be summarized thus. 


Rent 

Food 

Clothing 

Fuel 


$120. 

317.20 

140. 

40. 


16.9% 

44.8 

19.7 

5 - 1 


This leaves 13.5 per cent for other expenditures 
which, in comparison with the standards m chap¬ 
ter on budgets, is not excessively large. 

Now assume arbitrarily that the family consis 
of a husband, a wife, a boy between eleven and 
fourteen, a child, between seven and ten, and a 
baby under three; the total food consumption will 
be that of 3.70 adult males. At twenty-two cents 
per man per day, it would cost $297 a year to 
provide adequate nourishment for this household. 
The estimate of this man, then, was not too hig . 
His family, especially his wife, is not by any means 
well clothed in the usual sense of the term, but 
appears to be equipped with the minimum for 
health and comfort. Reduce his figure for clothing 
to $120. It will be remembered that Dr. Chapin 
concluded that a family could not be clothed for 
less than $100, and did not affirm that this sum 
would suffice. His estimate makes absolutely no 
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n!,;ht d l,,hcs ’ «»vml«ws and other 
If- bd I/i'*’ • ,, » r / , H*.nHmrerin t c storms, and 

m, .tduui d tur tour wear, particularly for 
‘ *'* ‘‘; !!U "‘'T!t.y ■.mail. So Sun for clothing 

W r V; S T’* ,V , slu ‘ lov '-‘ Burt ‘ a " «f Labor 
' '» ‘ W hsi »‘5red and twenty dollars a year 
« u n..r Iru- a y CS V house, bur diminish this 

”5' :mv ,M . 1 Le necessary expenses now are: 

IbtritJ 

Rtlll 

Cloth mg 

lit/ ' 

« and other or^mi/arums 

Nn’dv.d 4 a MiHlLltiee 


All 4 r 5 ! , 1114*1 U|> 

ImmI 


$■^7 

100 

120 

40 

20 

12 

20 

40 

649 


FREEDOM 

Surely this is not a high estimate for a Living 
Wage. It makes no provision for saving. Middle- 
town is a small city, and its prices are compara¬ 
tively low. The estimate was very carefully made 
as a minimum and then reduced by sixty dollars. 
It is, then, conservative to set $650 as the extreme 
low limit of the Living Wage in cities of the 
North, East, and West. Probably $600 is high 
enough for the cities of the South. At this wage 
there can be no saving and a minimum of pleasure. 
Yet there are in the United States, at least five mil¬ 
lion industrial workmen who are earning $600 or 
less a year. 

It will be remembered that 1,116,199 men en¬ 
gaged in manufacture alone are earning no more 
than $400 per annum, and 2,009,914 are receiving 
no more than $500. If all industrial occupations are 
considered, probably four million men are not en¬ 
joying annual incomes of $600, 


Wealth a?id Income 


BY WILLFORD I. KING 


I’m \ u im% «u Djv 11 >1 mi 

Hi iiiint i iM> ilit* rural capital savings from the 
unmue, \U’ uirUc* ar the national dividend. 
I iMr XXII \*n e»* m a utv rough estimate of the 
tifCtl < and uf die value of the goods actually 

1 t*mniiwd hi she people, ... 

lint, itfr?' ad reasonable allowances have been 
' 11 ,titc% thr 14 ia tvitwms, practically, that, beginning 


with 1870, there has been an increase in the na¬ 
tional dividend so enormous that it cannot logi¬ 
cally be ascribed to anything but the tremendous 
advance in productive power due to the revolu¬ 
tionary improvements in industry which have 
characterized the last half century. It seems im¬ 
probable that any other great nation has ever ex¬ 
perienced such sweeping gains in the average in¬ 
come of the inhabitants. It has, almost necessarily. 


TABLE XXII 


THE NATIONAL DIVIDEND 

MW till, CON HM NIWI. CNTTKD STATES MEASURED IN PURCHASING POWER 

Esrimares Based on Production 

Value at Prices of 



Estimated 

Estimated 

Net Goods 


1890-1899 of all 


local 

Capital 

Savings in 

Consumed 


Goods Consumed 


Income 

in 



Per 


in 

Millions 

Millions 

Index of 

Total in 

Capita 

in 

t emus 

Millions 

of 

of 

Price 

Millions of 

\ car 

id Dollars 

Dollars a 

Dollars b 

Level 

Dollars 

Dollars 

lH % n 

2,214 

400 

1,814 

139.2 

4303 

56 

tHOo 

1/46 

843 

2,793 

141*3 

1,977 

63 

thM 

6,7 m 

1,047 

5**73 

221.6 

2,560 

66 

I HNo 

?aoi 

1,267 

6,124 

1324 

4,626 , 

92 

1 Nt#o 

I 2 ,oHi 

1,612 

10,470 

113.6 

9,218 

146 

O/OH 

174/4 

45*9 

16,395 

101.7 

16,121 

212 

Olio 


2,000 

28,529 

126,5 

22,552 

245 


1 I vrturned by deducting from the average annual increase in wealth for the decade, the average annual in- 
vtciw at laud values for the same period. 

Kdilutmt a minus column $, 
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been accompanied by a great rise in the standard 
of living. The increase has not been so much in the 
quantity as in the quality of the goods thought of 
as necessaries by the average citizen. Today, the 
urban housewife, for example, looks upon running 
water, a bath room, electric lights, a gas range, 
and a piano as necessary household equipments. 
She demands that her food be purchased not in 
bulk, but in air-tight sanitary packages. She does 
not care to go to market but expects her purchases 
to be delivered in small amounts at frequent inter¬ 
vals. She must have clothing not only sufficient for 
comfort and neatness but also strictly a la mode. 
Her children must not thumb dog-eared books 
and dirty slates while seated in a dingy little room 
on rough wooden benches in the presence of a 
pedagogue who pieces out his wages as a farm 
laborer by teaching “the three R’s” during the 
winter. On the contrary, they must have an end¬ 
less chain of interesting reading books, must write 
in pretty clean tablets, and must work with up-to- 
the-minute laboratory equipment under the direc¬ 
tion of highly trained teachers in a beautiful, light, 
airy school room. Neither are the children ex¬ 
pected to quit school when they have learned to 
“figger” and to parse. They must go to high school 
and become versed in the scientific knowledge of 
the day, with a little home economics, music, and 
manual training on the side. When supper is over, 
the children and their parents do not entertain 
each other or visit the neighbors, but instead hire 
the services of paid entertainers at the theatre or 
moving picture show or take a ride in the boat or 
car or automobile. No matter which way one 
turns, the demand is far better and better quality, 
more and more elaborate service, greater and 
greater variety. . . . 

But, after all, absolute figures are of but little 
interest to most of us. Which has been gaining at 
the expense of the others? Which has been losing 
out in the race? The answer to these questions is 
presented in Table XXXI. 

TABLE XXXI 

THE ESTIMATED PERCENTAGES OF THE TOTAL NATIONAL 

INCOME RECEIVED RESPECTIVELY BY LABOR, CAPITAL, 

LAND, AND THE ENTREPRENEUR 

Shares of Product 


Census Wages and Interest Rent Profits Total 
Year Salaries 


1850 

35.8 

12.5 

7*7 

44.0 

100.0 

i860 

37.2 

r 4*7 

8.8 

39*3 

100.0 

1870 

48.6 

12.9 

6.9 

31.6 

100.0 

1880 

Si -5 

18.6 

8.7 

21.3 

100.1 


1890 

53*5 

14.4 

7.6 

24.6 

IOO.I 

1900 

47*3 

15.0 

7.8 

30.0 

100.1 

1910 

46.9 

16.8 

8.8 

27.5 

100.0 


The Shares of Capital and the Entrepreneur 

The qombined share of interest and profits 
showed a striking decline between i860 and 1870 
and has since tended to remain practically con¬ 
stant. The decline was probably largely a result of 
the freeing of the slaves and the destruction of 
capital due to the Civil War. When the slaves 
were largely transformed into wage earners, the 
natural outcome was a large increase in the wages 
bill at the expense of interest and profits. The in¬ 
dustry of the South was so disorganized by the 
conflict that it took a number of years for business 
to get on its feet again; hence, the share of profits 
and interest was cut down even further though 
this effect was partially offset by the higher in¬ 
terest rates prevailing for the capital which 
escaped destruction. 

The Share of Labor 

Since rent has constituted a share relatively sta¬ 
tionary and comparatively unimportant in amount, 
wages have been practically the complement of 
the combined factors of interest and profits. The 
great rise of the share of wages during the decade 
i860 to 1870 has therefore just been accounted for 
in explaining the fall of interest and profits. It will 
be noted that the rise in the percentage received 
by wages continued slowly until 1890 and has since 
been gradually declining. Is there any logical ex¬ 
planation of this change? 

Statistical studies of the fraction of the total 
income going to wages are so rare that few if any 
laws on this score have yet been inductively 
formulated. Economists are not even united upon 
any deductive theory for this case. Any reasons 
assigned, therefore, must be purely hypothetical. 
The most probable causes for the decline of the 
last two decades are perhaps the disappearance of 
free land, with the attendant increase in the pres¬ 
sure upon our natural resources, and the great in¬ 
flux from abroad of labor of a low degree of 
efficiency. Whether these are or are not the cor¬ 
rect explanations of the changing trend, the fact 
remains that the total share going to labor has, of 
recent years, been falling off despite the efforts of 
labor unions and combinations. It still remains a 
mooted question whether any labor organization 
not monopolizing practically the whole wage earn¬ 
ing class can, through combination, cause a larger 
share of the total national income to be paid as 
wages than would fall to the lot of labor under a 
regime of free competition. 

It is the worker’s share of the product which 
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receive but how much, on the average doe: each 
laborer get. Is the worker being treated justly 
DoS the unskilled toiler receive a fair living wage? 

If not how can his condition be bettered. 

U And these queries are rightly considered of the 
first importance. The overwhelming majority of 
our population are dependent primarily upon 
wages for their income and, therefore, the eco¬ 
nomic welfare of the nation is largely synonymous 
with the wages of the working people measured 
nurchasing power; in other words, it depends 
upon Ae extent to which the money wages re¬ 
ceived are adequate to furnish the necessities and 

customary luxuries of life* . . 

But nothing is more futile than the denunciation 
of the employers as a wicked and heartless class 
because they refuse to pay higher wages. The em¬ 
ployer is the slave of existing competitive condi¬ 
tions. In the established and better understood in¬ 
dustries, he cannot long pay higher wages for the 
same grade of labor than do his competitors or he 
will soon be forced to the wall. But these*competi- 
tive conditions may be changed. They are the re¬ 
sults of law and custom and society can, by legal 
enactment, largely revolutionize them at its pleas¬ 
ure. Suppose, that, by radical legislative changes, 
the largest possible fraction of the national divi¬ 
dend was diverted to the share of wages. How 
would it affect the wage earners? 

In 1910, the wages bill of the nation was ap¬ 
proximately $14,303,600,000. It is possible that the 
government might tax away all rent and turn the 
proceeds to the benefit of labor. Interest cannot be 
decreased without resulting in a loss of saving; 
hence, the interest bill could scarcely be lessened 
without destructive effects to the capital supply of 
the country, thus ruining our industries. Nothing, 
therefore, could be gained from that source. Aver¬ 
age profits, as will be seen by reference to Table 
XXXII, are only about half as large again as aver¬ 
age wages. We could not get the services of 
entrepreneurs for nothing and it must be conceded 
that the farmers and planters and business men, 
as a rule, rank higher in efficiency than does the 
average employee; therefore, these entrepreneurs 
must necessarily be paid somewhat more than the 
average wage of the latter. Suppose, that, as the 
maximum possible allowance, we took one fourth 
of all profits and diverted those also to the benefit 
of the employees. The total allowance for wages 


and salaries would now amount to about $19,079,- 
500,000, or a gain of almost exactly one third over 
and above the present payments for labor. 

But not nearly all of this one third addition 
would be a gain to the income of the employed 
classes, for very many employees own land and 
derive a considerable fraction of their income 
from its rent. The commonest example of this is 
the case of homeowners who enjoy the services of 
the land on which their residence stands. Many 
others receive rent and profits indirectly through 
the ownership of the stocks or' bonds of corpora¬ 
tions. A few obtain profits through business ven¬ 
tures of their own. For these employees, the trans¬ 
fer of rent and profits to the wages fund means 
taking money out of one pocket and transferring it 
to another, though the amount lost might be 
greater or less than that gained. Thus, it would 
seem improbable that, with our present national 
productive power, any feasible system of distri¬ 
bution could increase the average wage earner’s 
income in purchasing power by more than one 
fourth and this is an extreme rather than a mod¬ 
erate estimate. While such a change might or 
might not be desirable, it would, at least, work no 
startling revolution in the condition of the em¬ 
ployees of the United States. The grim fact re¬ 
mains that the quantity of goods turned out abso¬ 
lutely limits the income of labor and that no re¬ 
form will bring universal prosperity which is not 
based fundamentally upon increasing the national 
income. After all, the Classical Economists were 
right in emphasizing the side of production in con¬ 
tradistinction to that of distribution. Nature re¬ 
fuses to yield her bounty except in return for 
effort expended. Demands for higher wages have 
never yet unlocked her storehouses. 

We have talked about the possibilities, through 
a new system of distribution, of increasing the 
income of the laboring classes. .We have observed 
that labor has been fairly successful in retaining 
about a half of the total product, but this tells us 
nothing about the portion going to each individual 
and the last is a question of vastly more importance 
than the study of the share obtained by labor en 
masse. Has the compensation for the efforts of 
the average laborer increased as fast as should be 
the case considering the tremendous improvement' 
in industrial processes? Has the entrepreneur dis¬ 
tanced the employee in the race, constantly secur¬ 
ing the lion’s share of the added spoils? Some lighi 
will be thrown upon these questions by reference 

to Table XXXII. . 

According to generally accepted economic the' 
ory, the price of labor is determined by the valu< 
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TABLE XXXII 


- THE estimated returns for personal efforts in the continental united states 



Index 

Total 
Wages 
and Sala¬ 
ries in 

Number 
of Em- 

Average 
Money 
Wage 
per Em- 

Average 
Wage 
per Em¬ 
ployee 

Total 

Profits 

in 

Number 
of Entre- 

Average 
Money- 
Profits 
in Dol- 

Average 
Profits per 
Entrepre¬ 
neur in 

Census 

of 

Millions 

ployees 

ployee 

in Pur- 

Millions 

preneurs 

lars per 

Price 

of 

in Thou- 

per 

chasing 

of 

in Thou- 

Entre- 

Purchasing 
Power c 

Year 

Level a 

Dollars 

sands 

Annum 

Power b 

Dollars 

sands 

preneur 

1850 

139.2 

792.8 

3,880 

$204 

147 

973-9 

2,200 

443 

318 

i860 

141.3 

I > 35 1 - 1 

5,090 

2 65 

188 

M 3<>-7 

h l 5 ° 

454 

3 21 

1870 

221.6 

3,269.5 

8,240 

397 

179 

2,122.9 

4 » 2 7 ° 

497 

224 

1880 

132.4 

3,803.6 

11,790 

3 2 3 

2 44 

1,571.6 

5,600 

281 

212 

1890 

113.6 

6,461.8 

16,220 

398 

35 ° 

2,967.1 

7,100 

418 

368 

1900 

101.7 

8,490.7 

20,350 

4 U 

410 

5,382.1 

8,720 

617 

607 

1910 

126.5 

14,303.6 

28,200 

507 

401 

8,408.1 

9 * 35 ° 

899 

711 


a United States Bureau of Labor wholesale price index for year preceding the Census. 
b Purchasing power of the money wage at the prices of 1890-1899. 
c Purchasing power of the money profits at the prices of 1890-1899. 


of its product. When labor has much capital and 
natural resources with which to work, the price of 
labor is high, and vice versa. We have seen that 
the capital supply has more than kept pace with 
the number of workers but that the land supply 
per man has decreased. We shall examine into the 
net effects which this change has produced on la¬ 
bor. In considering the price of labor as a com¬ 
modity, each occupation and industry has been 
given a constant weight in order that the results 
might not be vitiated by a varying composition of 
the wage earning body at different dates. The 
weights are roughly proportional to the number 
of workers at some date chosen. The results are 
all computed from the reports of governmental 
investigations, have been carefully checked, and 
are believed to be reasonably accurate for the en¬ 
tire ground covered, except in the case of agricul¬ 
tural labor. This is subject to a considerable de¬ 
gree of error but is based on the only government 
reports available, those published by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

The figures for wages preceding 1890 are all 
based on the Aldrich Report prepared by Roland 
P. Falkner. The weights there used were varied 
according to the reported number of workers in 
each industry from year to year. This gives an 
index of average earnings per hour rather than an 
index of the price of labor. The distinction is im¬ 
portant, but it is unlikely that the difference in 
the weighting systems would noticeably change 
the indices obtained. It is almost certain that the 
trend of wages shown would not be materially 
affected. 

The fact should be noted that, while we have 


heretofore been dealing with the earnings of all 
employees, the following tables take into con¬ 
sideration wage earners only, entirely omitting all 
salaried workers. The first tables show changes 
in the hourly rates. It was impossible to get ac¬ 
curate statistics concerning the wages of women 
before 1890, hence the figures for the years 1850 
to 1890 are wholly for male workers. . . . 

It is only necessary to call attention to a few 
salient features. It is noticeable that the price of 
labor is much more stable than the price of other 
commodities. The tremendous rise of the latter in 
1865, due to the greenback inflation, was accom¬ 
panied by a smaller increase in money wages re¬ 
sulting in a marked drop in the purchasing power 
of an hour’s work. In almost every instance, wages 
have failed to respond fully to short time price 
fluctuations and, as a result, there is close inverse 
correlation between the short time changes in the 
commodity price level and average real wages. 

From 1865 to 1896, the general trend of real 
wages was very steadily toward higher levels, ex¬ 
cept for temporary backsets. After 1896, the prog¬ 
ress upward ceased and, since 1906, there are some 
suspicious indications of a general decline. The 
important feature is that the ascent has been 
checked, and that, right in the face of the great¬ 
est industrial development that the world has ever 
seen. A little further vision on the part of our 
statesmen at Washington seems, at present, even 
more essential to the welfare of the working 
classes than does the inventive genius of the scien¬ 
tist in his laboratory, rhe monopolizing power of 
the labor union, or the organizing ability of the 
great captain of industry. . . * * 
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TABLE XXXIV 

INDICES OF COMMODITY PRICES AND OF HOURLY 
WAGES FOR MEN IN ALL INDUSTRIES 

Base 1890-1899 



Index 

Index of 

Index of 
Wages 


of 

Com¬ 

in Pur¬ 


Money 

modity 

chasing 

Year ' 

Wages 4 

Prices 

Power 

1850 

47.1 

100,6 

46.8 

1851 

47 ^ 

111.2 

42.8 

1852 

48.8 

110.4 

44 * 2 

*853 

49 * 1 

1x8.4 

4 i *5 

1854 

51*4 

118.4 

43*4 

1855 

5 2 *3 

I 23 * 1 

4 2 *5 

I856 

53 ** 

126.6 

41.9 

*857 

54.2 

128.5 

42.2 

1858 

53-0 

127.6 

41.6 

1859 

53*5 

116.0 

46.1 

I 86O 

54 ** 

112,7 

48.1 

l86l 

54.6 

106.1 

5 i *5 

I862 

57 ** 

117.4 

48.8 

1863 

<*S *5 

149.0 

44.0 

I864 

73*9 

194.0 

38.1 

I865 

82*7 

261,8 

31.6 

18 66 

85,8 

211.6 

40.6 

1867 

90,5 

186.9 

48.4 

18 68 

9**7 

196.1 

47-3 

1869 

94 * 1 

171.7 

54.8 


Index of 



Index 

Index of 

Wages 


of 

Com- 

in Pur- 


Money 

modity 

chasing 

Year 

Wages a 

Prices 

Power 

0 

00 

1—i 

94.8 

162.8 

58.2 

1871 

94.4 

1534 

61.5 

1872 

94.8 

149.3 

63.5 

1873 

94.2 

1454 

64.8 

1874 

92.2 

146.5 

62.9 

1875 

91.4 

145.3 

62.9 

1876 

87.6 

138.2 

63.4 

1877 

83.2 

128.1 

64.9 

1878 

81.5 

117.9 

69.1 

1879 

80.6 

107.1 

75*3 

1880 

82,7 

118.3 

69.9 

1881 

87.2 

122.2 

7 i *3 

1882 

884 

123.0 

7 i *9 

1883 

92.1 

120,2 

7 6.6 

1884 

89.7 

115.7 

77.6 

1885 

90.2 

105.2 

85.7 

1886 

91.0 

105.3 

86.4 

1887 

93*3 

106.6 

87.5 

1888 

94.1 

108.5 

86.7 

1889 

97.0 

in.1 

87.3 

1890 

100.2 

105.6 

94.9 


a Computed from Tables 4* and 44. Senate Report 1394, Part I, 1893, PP- 
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TABLE XXXV 

RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODITIES AND MEN’S LABOR 
PER HOUR IN ALL INDUSTRIES 

Base 1890-1899 
Index of 
Corn- 


Labor 

Year Index 

1890 100.2 

1891 100.5 

1892 ioj.8 

1893 101.6 

1894 9<$-7 

1895 9 8 - 1 

1896 99-° 

1897 99-3 

1898 99- 6 

1899 103-0 

1900 107.0 

1901 110.2 

1902 **4*4 

1903 II9.8 

1904 122.6 


Com¬ 

modity 

modity 

Value of 

Index 

Labor 

105.6 

94.8 

105.8 

a 95.0 

103.7 

98.1 

104.6 

97 *i 

98.3 

98.4 

96.0 

102.3 

94.6 

104.7 

947 

104.8 

97.1 

102.6 

99*5 

103.5 

105.3 

101.6 

107.5 

102.5 

112.6 

101.6 

114.5 

104.6 

115.0 

106.6 


V 

Labor 

Year 

Index 

1905 

125.5 

1906 

132.0 

1907 

I 37 * 1 

1908 

*33*5 

1909 

132.9 

1910 

137.6 

19U 

141.0 

1912 

145*2 

Av. price 
of labor 
per hour, 
1890-99 

$0.1510 

Av. price 
of labor 
per hour, 
1912 

$0.2192 


Com¬ 

Index of 

Com¬ 

modity 

modity 

Value of 

Index 

Late 

115*3 

i©fLt 

120.0 

IIOuO 

125.8 

f©f„® 

1254 

I0&4 

130.0 

102.2 

135.2 

10! J 

* 33*3 

lOjJ 

141.0 

103-0 
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CORPORATE AND FINANCE CAPITALISM . 

IN AMERICA 

COMMISSIONER OF CORPORATIONS 


Ik 1904, the gathering protest against corpor¬ 
ate abuses reached President Theodore Roose¬ 
velt. Through his influence, a provision for a 
Bureau of Corporations was inserted into the 
hill organizing the new Department of Com¬ 
merce and labor. This Bureau was to turn the 
salutary light of publicity on certain corporate 
activities and, if nothing else, to make Amer¬ 
icans aware of the dangers of monopoly prac¬ 
tices. Notable among the Bureau’s reports is 
the Report on the Steel Industry (1911), 
which tells part of the story of the organiza¬ 
tion of the United Stares Steel Corporation. 

The consolidation of plants had created a 
situation in which several large units in the 
steel industry competed for the market in 
heavy steel products. Competition operated 
with sufficient effect to cause marked discom¬ 
fort among rival interests, the report declares, 
ami the great steelmakers of the country, un¬ 
der the guidance of the elder Morgan, decided 
that union was desirable. This was notably so 
because Andrew Carnegie, the greatest manu¬ 
facturer of heavy steel, was threatening to go 
into the fight steel field in order to join battle 
with rho'rivals created by the investment 
bankers. 

A holding company was organized in tyoi, 
therefore, and its billion dollars in capital 
stock and more than three hundred millions 
of bonds were exchanged for the plants and 


goodwill of the competing Carnegie, Rocke¬ 
feller, Morgan and Moore interests in steel. 
Carnegie was eliminated as a source of dis¬ 
turbance and harmony was restored by the 
erection of a system integrating all the ele¬ 
ments in steel production—from the ore beds 
of the Great Lakes area to the mills of Pitts¬ 
burgh and Chicago for fabricating steel wire. 
Also, the downward movement of prices in 
steel was checked—the era of “administered 
prices" had begun. 

In addition to detailing the story of the 
merger, the Commissioner of Corporations at¬ 
tempted a physical valuation of the plant and 
material assets belonging to the new holding 
company. Thar appraisal made dear the ex¬ 
tent to which corporate stock represented an 
intangible asset rather than a tangible one; 
even'at a current market valuation of plants 
and other assets, the “billion dollar” United 
States Sreel Corporation was worth no more 
than $700 million; almost half of its securities 
represented “capitalized goodwill.” 

The Bureau of Corporations continued to 
exist until 1914 when it was replaced by the 
Federal Trade Commission having amplified 
powers to check unfair methods of competi¬ 
tion. 

The selections here reprinted arc from the 
Bureau’s Report on the Steel Industry (2 vols., 
Washington, 1911). 
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Organization of the United States Steel Cor¬ 
poration in 1901 


fundamental causes of this consolidation 

The fundamental causes of the formation of the 
United States Steel Corporation were substantially 
the same as in the case of the earlier consolidations 
described above, namely, (1) restriction or pre¬ 
vention of competition by combination; (2) in¬ 
tegration; (3) stock inflation. .. . 

While in the case of the several consolidations 
thus far considered all three of these causes were 
not invariably present, all of them were factors m 
the organization of the Steel Corporation, and t e 
same processes already described were repeated 
there in a more comprehensive manner and on a 

vaster scale. . 

The restriction of competition was the control¬ 
ling motive in the organization of the Steel Cor¬ 
poration. While competition had already been 
oreatlv restricted in certain branches of t e stee 
industry, a striking result of the consolidation 
movement above described was that compe 
was not thereby destroyed. Instead it soon de¬ 
veloped that the formation of these great consoli¬ 
dations was likely to bring on an era of competi¬ 
tion more severe than any the industry ha ye 
experienced. This unforeseen outcome of con¬ 
solidation, as explained below, was largely due to 
the tendency of these great consolidations to se¬ 
cure greater integration and thus to make mem- 
selves practically independent in all stages of pr 

duction from the ore up. . . , . „ c 

The economies and commercial advantages 
rendered possible by integration through a stall 
greater merger were also considerable, and, more¬ 
over, furnished a convenient argument m attempts 
to justify the merging of these competing con- 

CC The third factor, namely, the inflation of securi¬ 
ties, was also extremely important The upward 
swing of trade and industry m the United States 
had not exhausted its vigor, and the business wor 
was still ready to support vast commercial and 
financial undertakings. 

There was thus brought about a temporary con¬ 
junction of conditions in the industry which pre¬ 
sented an extraordinary inducement to prevent a 
bitter commercial conflict, and at the same tim 
a remarkable opportunity to organize a consolida- 
tion which promised to yield unexampled profits 


from the flotation of an enormous amount of 
watered stock. 

For a clear understanding of the real signifi¬ 
cance of the organization of the Steel Corpo - 
rion it is necessary to describe the situation m 

Position of the steel industry. The preced¬ 
ing discussion has shown that a remarkable con - 
Ja had been reached in the _ and steer,nd«- 

try by the close of the year 1900. In the firstplace, 
the manufacture of crude and semifinished stee 
wasTargely in the hands of a comparatively few 
Teat cLerns. The manufacture of several of the 
more finished lines, such as wire and wire prod- 
S tin plate, sheets, and tubes, moreover, had 
been substantially transferred to another group of 
cSoSona. each of which *hh tea,«ce(»o™ 
had a more or less monopolistic position. These 
fatter concerns were in great measure dependent 
upon the larger steel makers for a suppiy of their 
raw material, namely, semifinished steel. The 
larger steel concerns, on the other hand.were 
chieflv engaged in the manufacture of crude and 
semifinished steel or of heavier finished steel prod¬ 
ucts, such as rails and structural ^ 

did not bring them directly in conflict with tne 
group of concerns making the more elaborated 

Pr The C relationships of the companies in thes ® 
groups to one another have already be en partly 
indicated in the preceding discussion. These re 
ationships had, however, such a vital bearing upon 
the organization of the Steel Corporation that they 
mav be briefly summarized at this point. 

The large consolidations which were subse¬ 
quently mfrged into the Steel Coponmj may 
be conveniently grouped in two classe -(i the 
“primary group,” or those making chiefly semi 
finished steel and heavy steel products and (2) 
the “secondary group,” consisting of those mak¬ 
ing lighter and more elaborated products. 

The primary group of companies comprised 
the Carnegie L^y the Federal Steel Com¬ 
pany, and the National Steel Company. Of these 
the Carnegie Company was, of course, the most 
important 8 As already shown, it was a hl g hl y “' 
tegrated concern, completely independent as to 
the production of its raw materials, and alsopig 
iron and crude steel. It also had very important 
transportation facilities. The company, however, 
depended to a considerable extent for the market- 
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in^ of Its semifinished steel products (which com¬ 
prised a very large portion of its total output) 
upon other steel manufacturers, who used such 
semifinished steel as their raw material. Some of 
its most important customers, in fact, were con¬ 
cerns in the second group of consolidations just 
noted. 

The Federal Steel Company was in much the 
same general position as the Carnegie Company, 
being very thoroughly integrated, with extensive 
holdings of iron-ore and coking-coal lands, and 
with even more important transportation facili¬ 
ties* A rather larger proportion of its crude steel 
was worked up into finished forms (chiefly heavy 
lines | than in the ease of the Carnegie Company; 
nevertheless* the company depended upon other 
steel manufacturers for an outlet for a part of its 
production. 

The National Steel Company, while thoroughly 
integrated with respect to raw materials, was al¬ 
most entirely dependent upon other manufac¬ 
turers for a market for its steel, which, as already 
shown, consisted chiefly of such semifinished 
products as billets, sheet bars, and tin-plate bars. 
This company, however, had a ready market for 
the bulk of its steel products, because of its close 
affiliation with the other so-called “Moore” con¬ 
cerns, the Tin Plate, Sheet Steel, and Steel Hoop 
companies. 

It is obvious, therefore, that all three of these 
steebmukiog concerns, despite their great size, 
were in a measure dependent upon other manu¬ 
facturers. 

A very important concern closely connected 
with this primary group of steel-making com¬ 
panies was the Lake Superior Consolidated Iron 
Mittc% controlled by Standard Oil interests. This 

company had enormous holdings of ore in the 
Lake region, as well as a very important ore rail¬ 
road m upper Lake ports—the Duluth, Missabe 
and Northern. Moreover, as previously stated, the 
controlling interests in this concern also controlled 
the llcsseiner Steamship Company, which owned 
the largest fleer of vessels on the^ Great Lakes. 
These interests were not engaged in steel manu¬ 
facture in ativ way* 

The principal concerns in the secondary group 
the American Steel and Wire Company, the 
National Tube Company, the American 'fin Plate 
CottspaiH, the American Sheet Steel Company, the 
Animism Steel Hoop Comp my, and the Amer¬ 
ican Bridge Company* ... 

\t f|tc fummi/ation of these great companies, 
die re to re, tliei’c was a marked degree of inter- 
tJrt*ciut«*mc‘ among them. For a short time after 
tHetr formation this general situation was fairly 


well maintained. The three largest concerns—the 
Carnegie Company, the Federal Steel Company,* 
and the National Steel Company—still restricted 
their operations for the most part to the produc¬ 
tion of crude steel or the cruder and simpler steel 
products which they had previously made, while 
those consolidations making more highly finished 
products continued to buy a large portion of their 
requirements of iron and steel from the principal 
steel-making concerns just named. 

This balance or adjustment of trade conditions 
was, however, speedily disturbed. As already 
shown, the makers of the lighter forms of steel 
products began to extend the scope of their activi¬ 
ties, or to plan such extensions, with a view to 
supplying themselves with the raw material of 
manufacture, namely, the semifinished steel 
hitherto purchased from others. 

In other words, just at the time that concerns 
like the Carnegie and Federal Steel companies had 
extended their investment in raw materials and 
transportation facilities and had greatly enlarged 
their plant capacity, they were confronted with 
the loss of the patronage of some of their best 
customers, because the latter, in turn, had been ex¬ 
tending their activities in the same directions. 
Under these circumstances a counterpolicy of ex¬ 
tension into finished lines by the larger steel con¬ 
cerns became almost imperative. This counter¬ 
stroke was, in fact, promptly threatened, and the 
whole industry was unsettled by the prospect of 
an era of extremely severe competition. • 

This threatened competition should be regarded 
particularly from two standpoints—first, it meant 
an enormous enlargement or productive capacity, 
and one which*would apparently exceed the nor¬ 
mal consuming power or the country for a long 
time to come, and, second, it meant the breaking 
down of the extremely profitable quasi-monopo¬ 
lies already established m particular products of 
the industry, such as wire, tubes, tin plate, and s 
sheets. Both considerations obviously threatened 
to reduce profits in the steel industry to a decid¬ 
edly lower level. 

In the year 1900 the prospective loss of business 
for the great steel-producing companies, accom¬ 
panied by a slackened activity in the trade, de¬ 
veloped an exceedingly acute situation. The Fed¬ 
eral Steel Company prepared to take up the manu¬ 
facture of several lines of finished products, 
namely, structural material, universal plates, and 
tubes. In the summer of the same year it was re¬ 
ported that the Carnegie Company would go into 
the manufacture of wire rods on an extensive 
scale, thus “invading” the territory of the second¬ 
ary group. This action was generally regarded as 
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a blow at the American Steel and Wire Company, 
which had just threatened to erect additional blast 
furnaces and a large steel plant. Reports of further 
important plans of the Carnegie Company for ex¬ 
tending its lines of production of finished prod¬ 
ucts were current during the year 1900, and early 
in 1901 the definite announcement was made that 
the company was about to take up the manufac¬ 
ture of steel tubes in a new plant of enormous 
capacity, to be constructed at Conneaut Harbor, 
Ohio. This announcement, moreover, was made 
in such a way that it could be interpreted only as 
a declaration on the part of the Carnegie interests 
that they did not propose to submit idly to the 
loss of tonnage threatened by the plans of some 
of the larger consolidations making finished prod¬ 
ucts’ which previously had been among their 
largest customers. ... 

This unmistakable evidence of an aggressive 
policy of retaliation on the part of the Carnegie 
concern, accompanied as it was by the important 
extensions into the manufacture of finished articles 
announced by the Federal Steel Company, re¬ 
vealed sharply the trend of the existing conditions, 
and naturally had a very disquieting effect in the 
trade and in financial circles. Both the trade jour¬ 
nals and the financial press were filled with articles 
to the effect that a “battle of the giants’ in the 
steel industry was at hand. 

In such a contest it was apparent to all that the 
Carnegie Company, while likely at first to lose 
some business, might be expected in the long run 
to maintain, and even to increase, its dominating 
position in the industry. Its long established busi¬ 
ness, the modem character of its plants, its effi¬ 
cient technical' and commercial organization, as 
well as its strong financial position, made it easily 
superior to any of its competitors. It had a distinct 
advantage in all these respects over even the Fed¬ 
eral Steel Company, which was its largest rival, but 
whose plants were for the most part less modern 
and also widely separated geographically. There 
was no question that if the Carnegie Company, 
with its unlimited means and efficient. organiza¬ 
tion, went into the manufacture of wire, tubes, 
sheets, or tin plate it would be more than able to 
hold its own against the respective large consolida¬ 
tions which produced those products, andr which 
in their efforts to monopolize the business had 
been constrained to include in their respective or¬ 
ganizations many plants of inferior character. 

The financial situation. —This unsettled trade 
situation was aggravated because of the impor¬ 
tance which the securities of several of these steel 
concerns had assumed in the stock market. A 
period of violent competition in the steel industry 


would inevitably have been followed by a great 
decline in the value of these securities. A still more 
important matter was that the financial backers of 
some of these steel concerns had extensive com¬ 
mitments in other directions, which might be 
jeopardized by such an acute struggle in the steel 
industry. From the standpoint of these financiers, 
therefore, the situation presented at once a great 
danger and a great opportunity. 

From a financial point of view there were four 
important steel groups, which were more or less 
distinct, namely, the Morgan group, the Moore 
group, and the Carnegie and the Rockefeller in¬ 
terests. ■ ■ *< ■ 

The Morgan group, which included the Federal 
Steel, National Tube, and American Bridge com¬ 
panies, enjoyed of course the advantage of a 
strong financial support, but these financial inter¬ 
ests were extensively committed in other lines of 
business, especially m railroad financiering. They 
naturally would be especially concerned in pre¬ 
venting - the outbreak of the threatened competi¬ 
tion in the steel business. It may be noted that there 
were reports at this time that the Carnegie interests 
were contemplating the construction of a railroad 
from Pittsburg to the Atlantic seaboard. This 
threat, if made good, would have created an ex¬ 
tremely disturbing factor in the trunk-line situa- 


The Moore concerns, already described, were 
the most heavily over-capitalized and suffered 
from a distinctly speculative backing. ^ 

The Carnegie interests had abundant capital and 
credit, and their securities did not figure on the 
stock market, while their organization and man¬ 
agement were unequaled. They were apparently 
in the best position of any of these groups to meet . 

a price war. . 

■ The Rockefeller interests were entirely con¬ 
cerned with the production and transportation of 
iron ore. Their financial resources were of course 
abundant for any emergency. Their stocks did 
not figure to any appreciable extent on the ex- 

Ch The eS American Steel and Wire Company ap¬ 
parently was not closely affiliated with any of the 
foregoing groups. Despite its great earnings, its 
position» was vulnerable. It apparently had no 
especial banking support. 

It is evident, therefore, that, both from the point 
of view of the iron and steel industry and that of 
the stock market, the threatened outbreak of vio¬ 
lent competition between these rival interests in¬ 
volved serious consequences. It might have meant 
the sudden termination of the extraordinary 
period of speculative activity and profit. On the 

\ 
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other hand, an averting of this conflict by a merger 
of the carious great consolidations, it successtully 
financed, would be a tremendous bull argu¬ 
ment. It would afford its promoters an oppor¬ 
tunity for enormous stock-market profits throug i 
the sale of its securities. The advantages to these 
interests, through the concentration of profits in 
different stages of the industry under a single con¬ 
trol. would also be considerable, and there was 
undoubtedly some advantage to be gamed through 
the further 'integration which such a consolidation 

would tender possible. , 

ft w as dear to everyone that no consolidation or 
tin* sort could Ik* made successful unless it in¬ 
cluded the Carnegie Company, which was the 
most powerful factor in the situation, which had 
km* been noted for its aggressive t ; lc ' 1 ! :s ’ 
which, as above shown, had precipitated this crisis. 
\Wcmvr, there can be little doubt that iiianv 
mimesis m the steel industry regarded Mr. Car- 
tu'.pc's pt rsotul influence as a menace to their s ic 
rev,, and desired to secure his retirement ti»«n the 
luvle. At the same time the enormous uin T 
,*.wer ot the Carnegie concern won d be an cs- 
L/duvlv important consideration both in the 
tits'ol the new company ami also u> tacih- 
14 USW tin- tlotatnm of its securities. _ 

t he primary solution of rhe situation, thcrc- 
S,.ie. tilmi the standpoint of these rests, was 
?t. b-sv «mt Mr. Carnegie. Mr. Carnegies we.U- 
U*v»wu willingness to sell made the problem 
H tine of terms. Negotiations were promptly 
undertaken and speedily 

m n he over his large interest m his umum i 
ftmge for bonds of the new consolidation. On 
u„,| u> „,,i, anuouneernem was made by J. »• 
Si ,nm * Co., as bankets, that arr»««s md 
b rucomplrted for the organization of 'kc Cnitcd 
Si .sirs Steel Corporation to acquire control » 
n.dow i»if eoiu nuts Carnegie taimpany of Ne w 
jr-.rv l edt raS Steel Ctmipattv, America, bud 
.-id W tie (,iimp mV, National l ube (a>mp.»n> , 
w-n,l Steel (Cmpanv, American !m Marc 
Cmm,' \me.uau Sn-ei Hoop Company, and 
VSheet Steel Company. 

lie pH-hmutaiy meorpotauon papers <,f . tl \ l 

^l eompam, mider New Jersey laws had a- 

r , 4 .k hrrti taken out. The terms offered tlu con 
..o , nt « companies wme speedily accepted by a 

r ttTSTiSttX 

p,;,4 »»h t«»«™ i m * n ‘ a 


and common shares- In addition there was a bon 
issue of 55304,000,000 (exclusive of underlying in 
deb ted ness aggregating approximately $8i,ooo,oo< 
this including sundry mortgages and purchase 
money obligations). About $425,000,000 of eac 
class of stock and all of the bonds were issued fc 
the companies named and for other purpose 
Very soon after its organization the Corporatic 
made three further important acquisitions, namel; 
the Lake Superior Consolidated Iron Mines, tl 
Bessemer Steamship Company, and the America 
Bridge Company. It also acquired a one-sixth ii 
terest in the Oliver Iron Mining Company ai 
the Pittsburg Steamship Company, the other fiv 
sixths having been secured in the purchase of tl 
Carnegie Company. During the following summ 
it purchased the Shelby Steel Tube Company.a 
a result of these acquisitions its issue of stock 
increased to over $500,000,000 of each class, gi 
ing it an issued capitalization in stock alone 
more chan $1,000,000,000. 

Thus, the threatened conflict m the steel mdi 
try was averted, while, as shown later, an 1 
precede need profit was reaped by the organ! 
don syndicate. 

ESSENTIAL CHARACTER OF THE STEEL 
CORPORATION IN I9OI 

The United States Steel Corporation, by incl 
inn in irs organization both of the first two gro 
of' companies described, insured to itself on 
one hand an abundant capacity for the product 
of crude steel and a large proportion of the co 
trv’s ourput of heavy rolled products, and, on 
other hand, secured control of several cpj 
monopolistic concerns manufacturing partic 
lines of rhe more elaborated products, sucl 
sheers, tin plate, rubes, and wire, lhe abun< 
steel-making capacity of the first group mac 
easy, of course, to supply all the steel requires 
rhis second group of concerns, furthermore, w 
the companies in rhe first group taken toge 
were very well fortified with reserves of raw 
reriais, the acquisition of rhe l/ake Superior < 
solidmed Iron Mines furnished an enormous s 
lional supply and gave to the Corporate 
exceptional degree of strength m this respet 
also contributed to the combination one of 
most important railroads in rhe Take ore reg 
•Hu: position taken by rhe Steel (.orporatt 
rhar this great aggregation of property was 1 
main an assembling and coordination of diff 
branches in the industry, rhe primary obie 
which was to secure greater efficiency and 
sirafion, and, of course, the saving of the pa> 
tf profits to others. The Corporation cm, 
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iat most of its constituent concerns were not in 
:tual competition with one another, and it is dis- 
osed to minimize the restriction of competition 
rought about as a result of this great merger. . . . 

These possible economies of consolidation, how¬ 
ler, probably were a subordinate consideration 
1 the formation of the Steel Corporation except 
lose of a commercial character, i. e., those that 
id away with the necessity of paying a profit to 
imebody else on the raw materials or transporta- 
on of raw materials. The possibilities of real 
lanufacturing economies could be but slowly 
ealized in most cases, and, as already stated, the 
ontrolling motive in the organization of the com- 
any was to avert the competitive struggle then 
ireatened. Meanwhile, however, the argument of 
conomy and increased earning power was used 
o justify the formation of the combination, and 
Iso to facilitate the flotation of its securities. 

The crude-steel (ingot) capacity of the Cor¬ 
poration at its organization was fully 9,400,000 
ons, this representihg substantially 66 per cent of 
he. total for the country, while its capacity for the 
r arious finished products which it manufactured 
vas approximately 7,700,000 tons, this represent- 
ng about 50 per cent of the total of the country 
or these lines. In certain products, however, the 
Corporation’s percentage approached a complete 
nonopoly. Its larger percentage of crude than of 
inished steel is explained by the fact that some 
>f the principal steel-making concerns did not 
lave finishing mills for more than a portion of 
heir output. 

Roughly speaking, it may be said that the Cor¬ 
poration at its organization secured control of 
:hree-fifths of the steel business of the country. Its 
proportion of the pig-iron business was somewhat 
smaller, about 44 per cent, its actual capacity of 
:his product being about 7,400,000 tons. These 
figures, however, do not fairly state the position 
pf the Corporation, because of the large produc- 
:ion by outsiders of foundry pig iron and certain 
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special kinds of pig iron which really did not in¬ 
volve competition with the Corporation. The 
Corporation’s share of the production of pig iron 
for strictly steel-making purposes was probably 
not less than 58 per cent. 

The Corporation had hundreds of millions of 
tons of desirable Lake ore in reserves, over 50,000 
acres of the choicest coking-coal lands, over 1,000 
miles of railroad, exclusive of subsidiary track¬ 
age, a fleet of 112 Lake steamers and barges, not 
to mention large investments in docks, natural- 
gas and limestone properties, and other kindred 
branches of the industry. 

Despite its enormous size the United States Steel 
Corporation did not secure a monopoly of the 
iron and steel industry as a whole, although its 
position in several branches was monopolistic 
(that is, tending toward monopoly). In the case 
of a few products, such as tin plate, sheets, wire, 
and nails, its control was at first very nearly com¬ 
plete, but in other branches of the industry it had 
a number of important rivals from the start. Thus, 
it will be seen that the Corporation did not In¬ 
clude such concerns as the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company, the Cambria Steel Company, the Lack¬ 
awanna Iron and Steel Company, Jones & Laugh- 
lins (Ltd.), the Bethlehem Steel Company, the Re¬ 
public Iron and Steel Company, and the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, not to mention several 
others of magnitude. At the start, moreover, the 
Corporation did not acquire the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Company, that concern not be¬ 
ing taken over until 1907. . . • 

COMPARISON OF VALUATIONS OF STEEL CORPORATION S 
PROPERTY IN I9OI WITH ITS CAPITALIZATION 

The Bureau’s valuations of the Steel Corpora¬ 
tion’s property in 1901, arrived at by these differ¬ 
ent methods, may now be compared with its out¬ 
standing capitalization at that time. This is done m 
the following table: 


COMPARISON OP ESTIMATES OP VALUE OP* PROPERTY ™ 

ORGANIZATION IN 19OI, WITH PAR VALUE OF ITS SECURITIES __ 


Total capitalization in April, 1901, including underlying bonds and a 

purchase-money obligations ..•' historical analysis 676,000,000 

Investment in tangible property alone 

Value of all property, tangible and intangible, as in Y 793 ,ooo,ooo 

Vdue^f^angib^property^s'StSiated^- 

made in the first and third estimates. 


Excess of se¬ 
curities over 
estimates 

$726,846,817 

609.846.817 

720.846.817 
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It will be seen at once that the securities issued 
by the Steel Corporation very greatly exceeded 
the indicated value of the property acquired, as 
established by any one of the three methods of 
valuation. The valuation of the tangible property 
arrived at by historical study, as well as that by 
departments of the business, shows an excess of 
capitalization greater than the indicated value 
itself. The valuation by departments, namely, 
$682,000,000, shows an excess of nearly $721,000,- 
000. Even taking the indicated market value of 
the securities of the subsidiary- concerns, namely, 
$793,000,000, which valuation includes the public 
estimate for intangible considerations as well as 
physical property, the excess of the Steel Corpora¬ 
tion’s capitalization was still over $609,000,000. 
Naturally the valuation arrived at by this method 
exceeded those obtained in the other two 
cases. . , . 

Overcapitalization Indicated by Enormous 

Commission to Underwriting Syndicate 

Very convincing evidence of a ruling tendency 
toward excessive capitalization is afforded by the 
enormous payment the Steel Corporation allowed 
its underwriting syndicate. This syndicate, as 
shown elsewhere, provided the Corporation with 
$25,000,000 of cash capital and also incurred ex¬ 
penses of about $3,000,000 either in buying scat¬ 
tered parcels of stock or otherwise, making its 
total cash expenditure $28,000,000. For this cash 
consideration, plus its underwriting services, the 
syndicate received from the Steel Corporation the 
enormous total of practically 1,300,000 shares of its 
stock (half preferred and half common) of an 
aggregate par value of practically $130,000,000. 
This stock appears to have realized approximately 
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$90,500,000 (counting $4,000,000 unsold preferred 
stock at par), leaving as profit to the syndicate, 
over and above the $28,000,000 cash expenditure 
noted, a net sum of about $62,500,000. Of this, one- 
fifth, or $12,500,000, went to the syndicate man¬ 
agers for their services as such, the remaining 
$50,000,000 being distributed to the syndicate 
members. . . . 

This extravagant compensation to the under¬ 
writing syndicate may fairly be cited as further 
evidence of a general disposition toward excessive 
issue of securities. 

This huge commission, it should be noted, fol¬ 
lowed very liberal commissions allowed at earlier 
dates to the promoters of several of the various 
constituent companies. Assuming that of the total 
of, roughly, $65,000,000 par value each of pre¬ 
ferred and common stock allowed the Steel Cor¬ 
poration underwriting syndicate, $28,000,000 of 
each class (a common basis of compensation in 
such cases) was for the cash consideration noted, 
there would be left as a commission alone $37,- 
000,000 par value of each class, or a total of $74,- 
000,000 par value. Adding to this the amounts al¬ 
lowed for similar commissions in the case of con¬ 
stituent companies at the dates of their respective 
organizations, and taking into account that. the 
stock so issued by constituent companies received 
the same terms of exchange from the Steel Cor¬ 
poration as other stock of the same class, it would 
appear that of the Steel Corporation’s stock in 1901 
at least $150,000,000 (this including over $40,- 
000,000 of the preferred) was issued either directly 
or indirectly for such promotion or underwriting 
services, this being over and above the enormous 
amounts of common stock issued as a bonus for 
property and for cash. 


THE PUJO COMMITTEE 


New York State’s investigation of the insur¬ 
ance business in 1905, the revelations of muck- 
rakers like Thomas Lawson, the panic of 1907, 
and the capture of the lower House of Con¬ 
gress by the Democrats in 1910, all contrib¬ 
uted to congressional readiness to investigate 
the concentration of the control of money and 
credit in the United States. A subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Banking and Cur¬ 
rency was appointed to make the inquiry. Its 
labors produced four large volumes of testi¬ 
mony and a report which was popularly 


known as the Pujo Committee Report after its 
chairman, Congressman Pujo of Louisiana. A 
good deal of the effectiveness of the report— 
and not a little of its sensational character— 
was owing to the skillful examination of fre¬ 
quently reluctant witnesses by the committee’s 
counsel, Samuel Untermeyer of New York. 

According to the majority members of the 
Committee, the testimony proved that there 
existed an identity and community of interest 
between a few leaders of finance, particularly 
those in the investment banking business. 
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They controlled money and credit through 
voting trusts and interlocking directorates. 
Their domination over banks, trust companies, 
and insurance companies gave them a control 
over other people’s money and credit which, 
to the Committee, was even more serious than 
concentration of control in industry. 

Notable among the observations of the 
Committee are its remarks on the effects of 
the spreading ownership of securities and the 
activities of the securities affiliates of national 
banks. Scattered stockholders were increas¬ 
ingly helpless against management and pro¬ 
moters; the diffusion of stock ownership 
tended to concentrate rather than spread eco¬ 
nomic power. The securities affiliates, identi¬ 
cal with the banks in ownership and control, 
had been “organized to do what the law for¬ 
bade national banks to do on their own ac¬ 
count. The affiliates engaged in underwriting 
and speculation and gave bank directors the 
opportunity to play the market with the 
bank’s deposits. 

The Committee recommended the abolition 
of voting trusts and interlocking directorates 

Report on Concentration of 
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among national banks; the comptroller of the 
currency should have a veto on mergers of 
such institutions. Further, national banks 
should be forbidden to have securities affili¬ 
ates, to act as the fiscal agents of corporations, 
or to engage in securities underwriting. Finan¬ 
cial transactions between banks and their di¬ 
rectors should be forbidden and the ban en¬ 
forced by checking the financial activities of 
bank directors. The minority interest in a cor¬ 
poration should be protected by some plan 
for cumulative voting, moreover, and the In¬ 
terstate Commerce Commission should be 
given the right to supervise all schemes for 
the reorganization gf railroads. 

Some of these proposals were embodied in 
the Clayton Act of 1914 and the Transporta¬ 
tion Act of 1920; but the separation of securi¬ 
ties affiliates and national banks did not take 
place until the passage of the Banking Act of 
1933. And by the 1930s, in fact, the power of 
the* great investment houses was largely spent. 
The Pujo Committee report was printed as 
House Document No. 504, 62d Congress, 2d 
Session (Washington, 1913)* 

Control of *Money and Credit 


BY THE PUJO 


Section i.—Two Kinds of Concentration 

It is important at the outset to distinguish be¬ 
tween concentration of the volume of money in 
the three central reserve cities of the national 
banking system—New York, Chicago, and bt. 
Louis—and concentration of control of this vol¬ 
ume of money and consequently of credit into 
fewer and fewer hands. They are very different 
things. An increasing proportion of the banking 
resources of the country might be concentrating 
at a given point at the same time that control or 
such resources,at that point was spreading out m 


a wider circle. , 

Concentration of control of money, and conse- 
quently of credit, more particularly in the city of 
New York, is the subject of this inquiry. With 
concentration of the volume of money at certain 
points, sometimes attributed, so far as it is unnat¬ 
ural to the provision of the national-banking a 
permitting banks in the 47 other reserve cities to 
deposit with those in the three central reserve 


;OMMITTEE 

;ies half of their reserves, we are not here di- 
ctly concerned. 

Whether under a different currency system the 
sources in our banks would be greater or less is 
imparatively immaterial if they continued to be 
mtrolled by a small group. We therefore regard 
le argument presented to us to show that the 
rowth of concentration of the volume of re- 
>urces in the banks of New York City has been 
: a rate slightly less than in the rest of the coun- 
•v if that be the fact, as not involved m our m- 
airy. It should be observed in this connection, 
owever, that the concentration of control of 
redit is by no means confined to New York City, 
3 that the argument is inapplicable, also in this 
espect. 

, ection 2 —Fact of Increasing Concentration 


The resources of the banks and trust companies 
bf the city of New York in 1911 were $5,121,245c 
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175, which is 21.73 per cent of the total banking 
resources of the country as reported to the Comp¬ 
troller of * the Currency. This takes no account of 
the unknown resources of the great private bank¬ 
ing houses whose affiliations to the New York 
financial institutions we are about to discuss. 

That in recent years concentration of control 
of the banking resources and consequently of 
credit by the group to which we will refer has 
grown apace in the city of New York is defended 
by some witnesses and regretted by others, but ac¬ 
knowledged by all to be a fact. 

As appears from statistics compiled by account¬ 
ants for the committee, in igiu of the total re¬ 
sources of the banks and trust companies in New 
York City, the 20 largest held 42.97 per cent; in 
1906, the 20 largest held 3H.24 P er cent of the tota1 ’ 
in 1901, 34.97 per cent. 

Section 3.—“Process oe C ,0 n cen tr at ion 

This increased concentration of control of 
money and credit has been etfeeted principally as 
follows: 

First, through consolidations of competitive or 
potentially competitive hanks and trust companies, 
which consolidations in turn have 1 eccntly been 
brought under sympathetic management. 

Second, through the same powerful interests be¬ 
coming large stockholders in potentially competi¬ 
tive banks and trust companies. 1 his is the simplest 
wav of acquiring control, bur since it requires the 
largest investment of capital, it is the least used, 
although the recent investments in that direction 
for that apparent purpose amount to tens of mil¬ 
lions of dollars in present market values. 

Third, through the confederation of potentially 
competitive hanks and rrusr companies by means 
of the system of interlocking directorates. 

Ftmrrh, through the influence which the more 
powerful banking houses, banks, and trust com¬ 
panies have secured in the management of insur¬ 
ance companies, railroads, producing and trading 
corporations, and public utility corporations, by 
means of stockholdings, voting trusts, fiscal agency 
conrraers, or representation upon their boards of 
directors, or through supplying the money re¬ 
quirements of railway, industrial, and public util¬ 
ities corporations and thereby being enabled to 
participate in the determination of their financial 
and business policies. 

Fifth, through partnership or joint account ^ar¬ 
rangements between a few of the leading banking 
houses, banks, and trust companies in the pur¬ 
chase of security issues of the great interstate cor¬ 
porations, accompanied by understandings of re¬ 


cent growth—sometimes called “banking ethics’* 

—which have had the effect of effectually destroy-, 
ing competition between such banking houses 
banks, and trust companies in the struggle f 03 ! 
business or in the purchase and sale of large issues 
of such securities. 

Section 4.—Agents of Concentration 

It is a fair deduction from the testimony that 
the most active agents in forwarding and bringing 
about the concentration of control of money and 
credit through one or another of the processes 
above described have been and are— 

J. P. Morgan & Co. 

First National Bank of New York. 

National City Bank of New York. 

Lee, Higginson & Co., of Boston and New York. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., of Boston and New York. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

We shall describe, 

First, the members of this group separately, 
showing the part of each in the general movement 
and the ramifications of its influence; 

Second, the interrelations of members of the 
group; and 

Third, their combined influence in the financial 
and commercial life of the country as expressed in 
the greater banks, trust companies and insurance 
companies, transportation systems, producing and 
trading corporations, and public utility corpora¬ 
tions. 

Section 5.—J. P. Morgan & Co 

Organization. —J. P. Morgan & Co. of New 
York and Drexel & Co. of Philadelphia are one 
and the same firm, composed of 11 members: ]. P. 
Morgan, E. T. Stotesbury, Charles Steele, J. P. 
Morgan, jr., Henry P. Davison, Arthur E. New- 
bold, William P. Hamilton, William H. Porter, 
Thomas W. Lament, Horatio G. Lloyd, and 
Temple Bowdoin. George W. Perkins was a 
member from 1902 until January 1,1911. As a firm, 
it is a partner in the London banking house of 
J. S. Morgan & Co. and the Paris house of Mor¬ 
gan, Harjes & Co. 

General character of business. —It accepts de¬ 
posits and pays interest thereon and does a gen¬ 
eral banking business. It is a large lender of money 
on the New York Stock Exchange, More espe¬ 
cially it acts as a so-called issuing house for securi¬ 
ties; that is, as purchaser or underwriter or fiscal 
agent, it takes from the greater corporations their 
issues of securities and finds a market for them 
cither amongst other banking houses, banks and 
trust companies, or insurance companies, or the 
general public. 
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Resources, deposits, and profits.— Neither the 
resources and profits of the firm nor its sources 
of profit have been disclosed. Nor has your com¬ 
mittee been able to ascertain its revenues from 
private purchases or sales of the securities o inter 
state corporations, nor from such of them as 1 
controls under voting trusts, exclusive sc 
agency agreements, or other arrangements or m 
fluences, nor the identity of the banks, trust com¬ 
panies, life insurance companies, or other corpora¬ 
tions that have participated in its security issues 
except where they were for joint account. 

On November i, 1912. « held deposits of $162,- 
491,819.65, of which $81,968421.47 was deposited 
by 78 interstate corporations on the directorates 

of 32 of which it was represented. The committee 

is unable to state the character of its affiliations, if 
any, with the 46 corporations on the directorates 
of which it is unrepresented by one or more mem¬ 
bers of the firm, as their identity was not disclosed. 

Security issues marketed .—During the yea 
1902 to 1912, inclusive, the firm direcdy procured 
the public marketing of security issues of corpora¬ 
tions amounting in round numbers to $1,950,000, 
000, including only issues of interstate corpora¬ 
tions. The volume of securities privately issued or 
marketed by it, and of intrastate corporations, doe 
not appear. Nor is there information available of 
the extent to which they pamcipated as under- 
writers in issues made by banks or banking houses 
other than those shown on the charts and lists in 
evidence. . . . . 

Sec. ii. — Interrelations of Members of the 
Group 


Morgan & Co. and First National Bank. Mr. 
Morgan, head of the firm of Morgan & Co., of 
New^York, and Drexel & Co., of Philadelphia, and 
Mr. Baker, head officer and dominant power 
the First National Bank since shortly afteriBO- 
ganization, have been close friends and busness 
associates from almost the time they began busi 

ne Next'to Mr. Baker, Morgan & Co-, is the largest 
stockholder of the First National, owningJ 4 , 5 «> 
shares making the combined holdings of Mr. 
Baker’and his Ion and Morgan & Co. about 4o,oc» 

shares out of 100,000 outstanding-a ]omt inves^ 

ment, based on the market value, of $41,000,000 
in this one institution. 

Three of the Morgan partners—Mr. Morgan 
himself, Mr. Davison, and Mr. Lamont—are direc¬ 
tors of'the First National, and Mr. ^uf^hich 
member of the executive commtteeoffour^whch 
has not, however, been active and has rarely met. 


The First National has been associated with 
Morgan & Co. in the control of the Bankers Trust 
Co As before stated, when the company was or¬ 
ganized, its entire capital stock was Q 

George W. Perkins, H. P. Davison and Daniel G. 
Re?d g as voting trustees. Mr. Perkms was tHai a. 
Morgan partner and Mr. Davison and Mr. Reid 
were respectively, vice president “ d a lar g e 
stockholder of the First National Mr. Da ^ lson ’ 
who has since become a Morgan partner, and Mr. 
Reid have continued as such trustees. Mr. p erkms 
has been succeeded by the attorney of the com¬ 
pany, who is also Mr. Davison’s personal counsel. 
m/D avison and Mr. Lamont, of the Morgan 
to and Mr. Hine, president, Mr. iNorte* ^ 
oresident, and Mr. Hepburn, member of the ex 
ecutive committee of/he Fin* 
directors of the Bankers Trust Co., Mr. Hm 
being also a member of its executive committee. 

The First National likewise has been associated 
with Morgan & Co. in the control of the Guaranty 
Trust Co Mr. Baker of the former being joined 
S mI Davison and Mr. Porter of the latter as 

O., polled byMorgn 
Sr rn through the Bankers Trust Co., Mr. Baiter 
anf^ HS chief officers of the First National, 

“inffifSerty National Bank, controlled by 
MorgSn & Co.through the Bankers Trust Co., 
Mr Mine is also a. director. • * * , * 

But nothing demonstrates quite so clear y 

rktes 70 odd security issues of 30 difterent c 
poSons, aggregating apprommately S.,080,000,- 

°°THs thus seen that through stockholdings, inter- 
JkSg directors, £ 

dtd E Their ^relatimis 

financial t close relations between 

Messrs" Mmgan and the First National Bank,” re- 
pfied “I do.” 


Morgan & Co., First National Bank, and ^a- 
• „r rfrv Bank. —Mr. Stillman, as president, 
ttonal y ij 0 ard of directors and largest 

W 1 rSXer for a long time has held a position of 
r»toi In the National City Bank correspond- 
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ing to Mr* Morgan’s in his firm and Mr. Baker’s 
in the First National Bank. 

For many years while Morgan 8 c Co. and the 
First National Bank were in close business union 
the National City Bank apparently occupied a 
position of independence. More recently, how¬ 
ever, it has been drawn into the community of 
interest long existing between the two first named, 
as is evidenced by a series of important trans¬ 
actions. 

First. Within three or four years Morgan & 
Co* acquired $1,500,000 par value of the capital 
stock of the National City Bank, representing an 
investment at the stock’s present market price of 
$6,000,000, and J. P. Morgan, jr., became a direc¬ 
tor* 

Second. In u>io Mr. Morgan, in conjunction 
with both Mr. Baker, his long-time associate, and 
Mr, Stillman, head of the National City Bank, pur¬ 
chased from Mr. Ryan and the Harriman estate 
$51,(Km, par value, of the stock of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, paying therefor what Mr. 
Rvan originally paid with interest at 5 per cent— 
about $3,000,000 —the investment yielding less 
than one-eighth of 1 per cent. Mr. Stillman and 
Mr, Baker each agreed to take a one-fourth in¬ 
terest in the purchase if requested to do so by Mr. 
Morgan. No such request has yet been made by 
him. 

No sufficient reason has been given for this 
transaction, nor does any suggest itself, unless it 
was the desire of these gentlemen to control the 
investment of the $504,000,000 of assets of this 
company, or the disposition of the bank and trust 
company stocks which it held and was compelled 
by law to sell within a stated rime. . * * 

’Third, about a year later Mr. Stillman and Mr. 
Baker, pursuanr m an understanding between 
them and J* P. Morgan 8 c Co., purchased approxi¬ 
mately one-half of the holdings of the Mutual and 
Equitable Life insurance companies in the stock 
of the National Bank of Commerce, amounting 
altogether to some 42,200 shares. Mr. Baker being 
a member of the finance committee of the Mutual, 
it was arranged that he should purchase the 
Equitable’s stock—-about 15,25° shares*—and Mr. 


(a) Bankers Trust Co., resources.... * 

(h) Guaranty Trust Co., resources .... - 

(c) Asror Trust Co*, resources . 

( d ) National Bank of Commerce, resources 

(e) Liberty National Bank, resources ...... 

(f) Chase "National Bank, resources . 

(g) Farmers Loan 8 c Trust Co., resources .. 

in all, 7, with total resources of .. . 


Stillman the Mutual’s. Pursuant to the understand¬ 
ing, Mr. Stillman turned over 10,000 shares to 
Morgan & Co., who already owned 7,000 shares. 
Mr. Baker kept 5,000 shares, turned over 5,000 to 
the First Security Co., and distributed the rest 
among various persons; 3,000 shares were allotted 
by Mr. Stillman and Mr. Baker to Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. ... 

The acquisition by Morgan 8 c Co. of a large 
block of stock of the National City Bank with 
representation upon its board of directors, and the 
transactions that followed, in which those two 
institutions and the First National Bank were 
joined, as above* set forth, show a unison of in¬ 
terest and a continuity of cooperation between 
the three, such as for many years previously had 
existed between two of them—Morgan & Co. and 
the First National. 

Combined power of Morgan <& Co., the First 
National , and National City Banks .—In earlier 
pages of the report the power of these three 
great banks was separately set forth. It is now 
appropriate to consider their combined power as 
one group. 

First, as regards banking resources: 

The resources of Morgan & Co. are unknown; 
its deposits are $163,000,000. The resources of the 
First National Bank are $150,000,000 and those of 
its appendage, the First Security Co., at a very low 
estimate, $35,000,000. The resources of the Na¬ 
tional City Bank are $274,000,000; those of its 
appendage, the National City Co., are unknown, 
though the capital of the latter is alone $10,000,000. 
Thus, leaving out of account the very considerable 
part which is unknown, the institutions composing 
this group have resources of upward of $632,000,- 
000, aside from the vast individual resources of 
Messrs. Morgan, Baker and Stillman. 

Further, as heretofore shown, the members of 
this group, through stock holdings, voting trusts, 
interlocking directorates, and other relations, have 
become in some cases the absolutely dominant 
factor, in others the most important single factor, 
in the control of the following banks and trust 
companies in the city of New York: 


$205,000,000 
232,000,000 
27,000,000 
190,000,000 
29,000,000 
150,000,000 
13 5,000,000 
968,000,000 
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, f mpmhers of the group themselves, makes .. $1,600,000,000 

which, added to the known resources of members ®t th g P under their 

as the aggregate of known banking resources in the city or 

control or influence. T Assurance Society con- 

If there be added also the resources of the Equitable L . 504,000,000 

trolled through stock ownership of J. P. Morgan .*.* * - *. 2,104,000,000 

the amount becomes 


Second, as regards the greater transportation 

systems. . 

(a) Adams Express Co.: Members of the group 
have two representatives in the directorate o t is 
company. 

(b) Anthracite-coal carriers: With the excep¬ 

tion of the Pennsylvania an<fe the Delaware & 
Hudson, the Reading, the Central of New Jersey 
(a majority of whose stock is owned by t e 
Reading), the Lehigh Valley, the Delaware, Lack¬ 
awanna & Western, the Ene (controlling the 
New York, Susquehanna & Western), and the 
New York, Ontario & Western, afford the only 
transportation outlets from the anthracite coal 
fields. As before stated, they transport 80 per cent 
of the output moving from the mines and own or 
control 88 per cent of the entire deposits. The 
Reading, as now organized, is the creation o a 
member of this banking group—Morgan & Co. 
One or more members of the group are stockhold¬ 
ers in that system and have two representatives in 
its directorate; are stockholders of the Central of 
New Jersey and have four representatives m ' 
directorate; are stockholders of the Lehigh y 
and have four representatives in its directorate; are 
stockholders of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western and have nine representatives m its di¬ 
rectorate; are stockholders of the Erie and have 
four representatives in its directorate; ^ ve 
representatives in the directorate of the 
York, Ontario & Western; and have purchased o 
marketed practically all security issues made by 
these railroads in recent years. 0 

(c) Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Radw a y: One 
or more members of the group are stockholders 
and have two representatives in the directorate 
of the company; and since 1907 have purchased o 
procured the marketing of its security issues 

amount of $107,244,000. . 

(d) Chesapeake & Ohio Railway: Members of 
the group have two directors in commpn wi 
this company, and since 1907, in association with 
others, have purchased or procured the m 
keting of its security issues to the amount of 

S8 f°)°°Chicago Great Western Railway: Members 
of the group absolutely control this system through 
a voting trust. 


M's Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway: 
Membcrs'oTthe group.have 

officers in common with this cornpany and smc 
100Q in association with others, have purchased o 
Sind the marketing of its securtty issues to the 

“ m S"a.i 4 oTlChwes«m Railway: Mem- 

bis'if Soup have three directors in common 

Ders 01 uic * association 

with this company, and since 99, red t he 

rke^f^r^s“&.o f 

$3 fM 5 °Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway: 
Members of lie group have four directors in com- 

^VSm^NSe'mRailway: One or more 

miJbem of the group are stockJ°> Jf m l“y 
have marketed the only issue of bonds made oy 

tlU (j) 0 lntemational Mercantile Marine Co.: A 
^ r u p crrouD organized this company. 1S 

r“ck"h»tt doiTuLs?, through a voting must, 

an (&T a New York'cemral Lines: One or more 
members of the group are stockholders and have 
r'prientatifes I die directorate of dae com- 
pany, and since 1907 have purcharcd fro 
marketed for it and its prmcipal subsidiaries se- 
S issues to the extent of $343,000,000, one 
member of the group being the company s sole 

fiS m S’ York, New Haven & Hartford Rail¬ 
road- <2 or more members of the group are 
stockholders and have three representatives in the 
directorate of the company, and suiceipoy ha e 
purchased from or marketed for * «d ® P 
cinal subsidiaries security issues in excess of $150, 
Xoo, one member of the group being the com- 

NoihSi'Sc Railway: One i„.mb« 
of the group organized this company and is its 
feed agent, and one or more members are stock¬ 
holders* and have six representatives in its direc¬ 
torate and three in its executive committee. 

( n ) Southern Railway: Through a voting trust, 
members of the group-have absolutely controlled 
this company since its reorganization in 1894. 

(o 5 Southern Pacific Co, Until its separation 
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from the Union Pacific, lately ordered by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, members of 
the group had three directors in common with 

this company. 

(p) Union Pacific Railroad: Members of the 
group have three directors in common with this 

company. 


Fourth, as regards the greater public utility cor¬ 
porations. 

(a) American Telephone & Telegraph Co.: One 
or more members of the group are stockholders, 
have three representatives in its directorate, and 
since 1906, with other associates, have marketed 
for it and its subsidiaries security issues in excess 
of $300,000,000* 


(b) Chicago Elevated Railways: A member 
the group has two officers or directors in comm 
with the company, and in conjunction with oth< 
marketed for it in 19 u security issues amounti 
to $66,000,000. 

(c) Consolidated Gas Co. of New York: Mej 
bers of the group control this company throu 
majority representation on its directorate. 

(d) Hudson & Manhattan Railroad: One 
more members of the group marketed and ha 
large interests in the securities of this compai 
though its debt is now being adjusted by Kul 
Loeb & Co. 

(e) Interborough Rapid Transit 1 Co. of N< 
York: A member if the group is the banker of t 
company, and the group has agreed to marl 
its impending bond issue of $170,000,000. 

( f ) Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co.: Memb 
of the group have two representatives in the 
rectorate of this company. 

( g) Western Union Telegraph Co.: Memb 
of the group have seven representatives in 1 
directorate of this company. 

Summary of directorships held by these me 
bers of the group. —Exhibit 134-B shows the co 
bined directorships in the more important ent 
prises held by Morgan & Co., the First Natio 
Bank, the National City Bank and the Bankers a 
Guaranty Trust Cos., which latter two, as pre 
ously shown, are absolutely controlled by Mor^ 
& Co. through voting trusts. It appears there t 
firm members or directors of these institutions 
gether hold: 

One hundred and eighteen directorships in 
banks and trust companies having total resour 
of $2,679,000,000 and total deposits of $1,9? 
000,000. 

Thirty directorships in 10 insurance compai 
having total assets or $2,293,000,000. 

One hundred and five directorships in 32 tra 
portation systems having a total capitalization 
$11,784,000,000 and a total mileage (excluding 
press companies and steamship lines) of i50,2< 

Sixty-three directorships in 24 producing ; 
trading corporations having a total capitalizat 
of $3,339,000,000. 

Twenty-five directorships in 12 public uti 
corporations having a total capitalization 
$2,150,000,000. 

In all, 341 directorships in 112 corporations 1 
ing aggregate resources or capitalization of $ 
245,000,000. 

The members of the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
hold 72 directorships in 47 of the greater corp< 
tions; George F. Baker, chairman of the bo 


Third, as regards the greater producing and 
trading corporations. 

(a) Amalgamated Copper Co.: One member of 
the group took part in the organization of the 
company, still has one leading director in com¬ 
mon with it, and markets its securities. 

( b ) American Can Co.: Members of the group 
have two directors in common with this company. 

(c) J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co.: The 
president of one member or the group is a voting 
trustee of this company and the group also has 
one representative in its directorate and markets 
its securities. 

(d) William Cramp Ship & Engine Building 
Co.: Members of the group absolutely control 
this company through a voting trust. 

(c) General Electric Co.: A member of the 
group was one of the organizers of the company, 
is a stockholder, and has always had two repre¬ 
sentatives in its directorate, and markets its secu¬ 
rities. 

(f) International Harvester Co.: A member of 
the group organized the company, named its di¬ 
rectorate and the chairman of its finance com¬ 
mittee, directed its management through a voting 
trust, is a stockholder, and markets its securities. 

(g) Lackawanna Steel Co.: Members of the 
group have four directors in common with the 
company and, with associates, marketed its last 
issue of securities. 

(b) Pullman Co*: The group has two repre¬ 
sentatives, Mr. Morgan, and Mr. Baker, in the 
directorate of rhis company. 

(j) United States Steel Corporation: A mem¬ 
ber of the group organized this company, named 
its directorate, and the chairman of its finance 
committee (which also has the powers of an ex¬ 
ecutive committee) is its sole fiscal agent and a 
stockholder, and has always controlled its manage¬ 
ment* 



F. L. Hine, president, and George F. Baker, jr., 
and C. D. Norton, vice presidents, of the First 
National Bank of New York, hold 46 director¬ 
ships in 37 of the greater corporations; and James 
Stillman, chairman of the board, Frank A. Vander- 
lip, president, and Samuel McRoberts, J. T. Tal¬ 
bert, W. A. Simonson, vice presidents, of the 
National City Bank of New York, hold 32 direc¬ 
torships in z6 of the greater corporations; making 
in all for these members of the group 150 direc¬ 
torships in no of the greater corporations. 

We are not unmindful of the important and 
valuable part that the gentlemen who dominate 
this inner group and their allies have played in 
the development of our prosperity. There should 
be no disposition to hamper their activities if a 
situation can be brought about where their cap¬ 
ital, prestige, and connections can be independ¬ 
ently employed in free and open competition. 
Without the aid of their invaluable enterprise and 
initiative and their credit and financial power the 
money requirements of our vast ventures could 
not have been financed in the past, and much less 
so in the future. 

It is also recognized that cooperation between 
them is frequently valuable, and often essential to 
the public interest as well as their own, m order 
to permit of the furnishing or guaranteeing of the 
requirements of our vast enterprises of the Present 
day and of the still larger ones that are probably 

in store for us. . . 

But these considerations do not involve their 
taking control of the resources of our financial 
institutions or of the savings of the people “ °£ r 
life insurance companies nor that they shall be 
able to levy tribute upon .every large enteronse; 
nor that commercial credits or stock exchange 
markets and values shall wait upon their beck and 
call. Other countries finance enterprises quite as 
important as our own without employing these 

m Fv 'Sore dangerous than all that has happened 
to us in the past in the way of elimination of com- 
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petition in industry is the control of credit through 
the domination of these groups over our banks and 
industries. It means that there can be no hope of 
revived competition and no new ventures on a 
scale commensurate with the needs of modem 
commerce or that could live against existing com¬ 
binations, without the consent of those who dom¬ 
inate these sources of credit. A banking house that 
has organized a great industrial or railway com¬ 
bination or that has offered its securities to the 
public, is represented on the board of directors and 
acts as its fiscal agent, thereby assumes a certain 
guardianship over that corporation. In the ratio 
in which that corporation succeeds or fails the 
prestige of the banking house and.its capacity for 
absorbing and distributing future issues of secta¬ 
ries is affected. If competition is threatened it is 
manifestly the duty of the. bankers from their 
point of view 7 of the protection of the stockhold¬ 
ers, as distinguished from the standpoint of the 
public, to prevent it if possible. If they control the 
sources of credit they can furnish such protection. 
It is this element in the situation that unless 
checked is likely to do more to prevent the res¬ 
toration of competition than all other conditions 
combined. This powder standing between the trusts 
and the economic forces of competition is the fac¬ 
tor most to be dreaded and guarded against by the 
advocates of revived competition. .. . * 

The acts of this inner group, as here described, 
have nevertheless been more destruettve of com- 


have nevertncic» — ----- , , 

petition than anything accomp ished b\ the ’xas^, 
for thev strike at the very vitals of potential com¬ 
petition in every industry that is under their pro 
re™ a condition which if permitted to con¬ 
tinue, will render impossible all attempts to 
restore normal competitive conditions in the in 

dU It t ”c 1 cordiIiglv behooves us to see to it that the 
bankers who require and are bidding for the 
money held bv our banks, trust companies, and 
life insurance companies to use in their ven.ur 
are not permitted to control and utilize these funds 
as though they were their own. 


LABOR IN AMERICA 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 

_ • A a second violation of the law, brought the case 

":. supreme - tte 7“' 

shop owner, sentenced to pay a $50 tme tor F 
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Harlan, White, and Day, the other, and more 
celebrated, by Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
{1841-1935). The majority opinion declared 
the right to make a contract was part of the 
“liberty” protected by the Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment. That liberty included the prerogatives 
of purchasing and selling labor except as con¬ 
trolled by a legitimate exercise of the state’s 
police power. Since a baker’s work could not 
be shown to be unhealthful, there was no 
ground for restricting hours of labor in that 
trade; hence the New York law was an “un¬ 
reasonable, unnecessary and arbitrary” exer¬ 
cise of the police power, and so void under 
the Federal Constitution. 

. Both dissenting opinions stressed the broad 
discretion of state legislatures. In borderline 
cases of the exercise of the police power, the 
balance of doubt must be resolved in the state’s 
favor; the wisdom of legislative action is no 
concern of the Supreme Court. Turning to the 
realm of fact, the three dissenters argued 
jointly that baking was an unhealthful occu¬ 
pation. Most countries of Western Europe 
have the legal ten-hour day, and New York 
certainly could, in the interests of the bakers’ 


health, restrict their freedom to contract to 
work as long as they pleased. Finally, except 
in instances where the Federal Constitution has 
been violated “beyond all question,” it is the 
duty of the Supreme Court to sustain state 
laws. The scope of the Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment is being enlarged “far beyond its orig¬ 
inal purpose.” 

In his dissent, Holmes casts aside legal and 
factual detail to strike at the majority’s major 
premise. Freedom of contract is not an ab¬ 
solute, it is a developing premise. The business 
of the Supreme Court is the interpretation of 
the law, not the canonization of social philos¬ 
ophies. And Holmes refers specifically to the 
Spencerian evolutionary doctrines which Wil¬ 
liam Graham Sumner had succeeded in writ¬ 
ing into American social attitudes a generation 
previously. It took still another generation be¬ 
fore those attitudes came to be questioned seri¬ 
ously. After 1937, Holmes’s famous dissents be¬ 
came the backbone of the American legal sys¬ 
tem, certainly as regards the relations between 
American legislatures and problems of social 
welfare. 

The case and decision are reported in 198 
United States 45 (April 17, 1905). 


Dissenting Opinion in Lochner v. New York 

BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Mr. Justice Holmes dissenting: 

I regret sincerely that 1 am unable to agree 
with the judgment in this case, and that I think 
it my duty to express my dissent. 

This case is decided upon an economic theory 
which a large part of the country does not enter¬ 
tain. If it were a question whether I agreed with 
that theory, I should desire to study it further and 
long before making up my mind. But I do not con¬ 
ceive that to be my duty, because I strongly be¬ 
lieve that my agreement or disagreement has noth¬ 
ing to do with the right of a majority to embody 
their opinions in law. It is settled by various de¬ 
cisions of this court that state constitutions and 
state laws may regulate life in many ways which 
we as legislators might think as injudicious, or 
if you like as tyrannical, as this, and which, equally 
with this, interfere with the liberty to contract. 


Sunday laws and usury laws are ancient examples. 
A more modern one is the prohibition of lotteries. 
The liberty of the citizen to do as he likes so long 
as he does not interfere with the liberty of others 
to do the same, which has been a shibboleth for 
some well-known writers, is interfered with by 
school laws, by the Postoffice, by every state or 
municipal institution which takes his money for 
purposes thought desirable, whether he likes it or 
not. The 14th Amendment does not enact Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics. The other day 
we sustained the Massachusetts vaccination law. 
Jacobson v. Massachusetts, 197 U.S. 11, ante, 643, 
25 Sup. Ct. Rep. 358. United States and state stat¬ 
utes and decisions cutting down the liberty to 
contract by way of combination are familiar to 
this court. Northern Securities Co. v. United 


) 
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States, 193 U.S. *97’ 48 L. ed. 679, 24 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
436. Two years ago we upheld the prohibition of 
sales of stock on "margins, or for future delivery, 
in the Constitution of California. Otis v. Parker, 
187 U.S. rtoft, 47 I- fd. 323, 23 Sup. Ct. Rep. 168. 
The decision sustaining an eight-hour law for 
miners is still recent. Holden v. Hardy, 169 U.S. 
399, 42 I,, ed. 780, 18 Sup. Ct. Rep. 383. Some of 
these laws embody convictions or prejudices 
which judges are likely to share. Some may not. 
But a Constitution is not intended to embody a 
particular economic theory, whether of paternal¬ 
ism anti the organic relation of the citizen to the 
state or of laissez faire. It is made for people of 
fundamentally diilcring views, and the accident 
of our finding certain opinions natural and fa¬ 
miliar, or novel, anti even shocking, ought not to 
conclude our judgment upon the question whether 
statutes embodying them conflict with the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States. 

(Jeneral propositions do not decide concrete 
eases. The decision will depend on a judgment or 

mm 

SAMUEL 

S\mi t't. Gomukks opposed Supreme Court 
decisions limiting the activities of organized 
labor. Vet his social attitude was so like that 
of the judges whose decisions he resented that 
the examples of his thinking printed here 
might have made part of the utterances of 
any “conservative" majority opinion of the 
Court. 

Still, for all the similarity in phrase, the ap¬ 
proach was subtly different. Conservatives op¬ 
posed state intervention to protect laboi be¬ 
cause such intervention was in itself contrary 
to social truth, the philosophy of evolutionaly 
laissez faire. Compers opposed state action be¬ 
cause government was in the hands ol those 
essentially hostile to the aspirations of labor. 
Hence, protective legislation would end as 
strait jacket legislation; it would hampci laboi 
organization in its work and make the wotk- 
ingman completely subject to his enemies, who 
controlled the state. 

Sueh an attitude was natural to a man whose 
experience had been that of Samuel Gompers 
(,Kso 1 His parents, who were Dutch 
Jews, left the Netherlands for England where 
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intuition more subtle than any articulate major 
premise. But 1 think that the proposition just 
stated, if it is accepted, will carry us far toward 
the end. Every opinion tends to become a law. I 
think that the word “liberty,” in the 14th Amend¬ 
ment, is perverted when it is held to prevent the 
natural outcome of a dominant opinion, unless it 
can be said that a rational and fair man necessarily 
would admit that the statute proposed would in¬ 
fringe fundamental principles as they have been 
understood by the traditions of our people and 
our law. It does not need research to show that 
no such sweeping condemnation can be passed 
upon the statute before us. A reasonable pi&n 
might think it a proper measure on the score of 
health. Men whom I certainly could not pro¬ 
nounce unreasonable would uphold it as a first in¬ 
stalment of a general regulation of the hours of 
work. Whether in the latter aspect it would be 
open to the charge of inequality I think it unneces¬ 
sary to discuss. 

/ ^ 

GOMPERS 

the elder Gompers practiced the cigarmaker’s 
craft. The family came to American in 1863, 
when the Civil War was stimulating British 
emigration to the United States. In New York, 
Samuel Gompers turned to his father’s trade, 
joined the Cigarmaker’s Union, and helped or¬ 
ganize the craft on militant trade union lines. 

In 1881, Gompers was one of the leaders ac¬ 
tive in forming the Federation of Organized 
Trades and Labor Unions, when it became evi¬ 
dent that membership in the Knights of Labor 
tended to restrict craft autonomy. In 1886, 
again under Gompers’s leadership, the Federa¬ 
tion was reformed into the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor. He became its president and ex¬ 
cept for a single year remained at the head of 
the A. F. of L. until his death. 

Under Gompers, the A. F. of L. attempted 
to combine autonomy and union among the 
separate crafts. It insisted on the principle of 
a single union organization within each trade 
and avoided all political action except strenu¬ 
ous lobbying for particular measures. On the 
economic front, the A. F. of L. sought to or¬ 
ganize the unorganized, pushed the campaign 
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Harlan, White, and Day, the other, and more 
celebrated, by Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(1841-1935). The majority opinion declared 
the right to make a contract was part of the 
‘liberty” protected by the Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment. That liberty included the prerogatives 
of purchasing and selling labor except as con¬ 
trolled by a legitimate exercise of the state’s 
police power. Since a baker’s work could not 
be shown to be unhealthful, there was no 
ground for restricting hours of labor in that 
trade; hence the New York law was an “un¬ 
reasonable, unnecessary and arbitrary” exer¬ 
cise of the police power, and so void under 
the Federal Constitution. 

. Both dissenting opinions stressed the broad 
discretion of state legislatures. In borderline 
cases of the exercise of the police power, the 
balance of doubt must be resolved in the state’s 
favor; the wisdom of legislative action is no 
concern of the Supreme Court. Turning to the 
realm of fact, the three dissenters argued 
jointly that baking was an unhealthful occu¬ 
pation. Most countries of Western Europe 
have the legal ten-hour day, and New York 
certainly could, in the interests of the bakers’ 


health, restrict their freedom to contract to 
work as long as they pleased. Finally, except 
in instances where the Federal Constitution has 
been violated “beyond all question,” it is the 
duty of the Supreme Court to sustain state 
laws. The scope of the Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment is being enlarged “far beyond its orig¬ 
inal purpose.” 

In his dissent, Holmes casts aside legal and 
factual detail to strike at the majority’s major 
premise. Freedom of contract is not an ab¬ 
solute, it is a developing premise. The business 
of the Supreme Court is the interpretation of 
the law, not the canonization of social philos¬ 
ophies. And Holmes refers specifically to the 
Spencerian evolutionary doctrines which Wil¬ 
liam Graham Sumner had succeeded in writ¬ 
ing into American social attitudes a generation 
previously. It took still another generation be¬ 
fore those attitudes came to be questioned seri¬ 
ously. After 193^7, Holmes’s famous dissents be¬ 
came the backbone of the American legal sys¬ 
tem, certainly as regards the relations between 
American legislatures and problems of social 
welfare. 

The case and decision are reported in 198 
United States 45 (April 17, 1905). 


Dissenting Opinion in Lochner v. New York 

BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Mr. Justice Holmes dissenting: 

I regret sincerely that I am unable to agree 
with the judgment in this case, and that I think 
it my duty to express my dissent. 

This case is decided upon an economic theory 
which a large part of the country does not enter¬ 
tain, If it were a question whether I agreed with 
that theory, I should desire to study it further and 
long before making up my mind. But I do not con¬ 
ceive that to be my duty, because I strongly be¬ 
lieve that my agreement or disagreement has noth¬ 
ing to do with the right of a majority to embody 
their opinions in law. It is settled by various de¬ 
cisions of this court that state constitutions and 
state laws may regulate life in many ways which 
we as legislators might think as injudicious, or 
if you like as tyrannical, as this, and which, equally 
with this, interfere with the liberty to contract. 


Sunday laws and usury laws are ancient examples. 
A more modem one is the prohibition of lotteries. 
The liberty of the citizen to do as he likes so long 
as he does not interfere with the liberty of others 
to do the same, which has been a shibboleth for 
some well-known writers, is interfered with by 
school laws, by the Postoffice, by every state or 
municipal institution which takes his money for 
purposes thought desirable, whether he likes it or 
not. The 14th Amendment does not enact Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics. The other day 
we sustained the Massachusetts vaccination law. 
Jacobson v. Massachusetts, 197 U.S, 11, ante, 643, 
25 Sup. Ct. Rep. 358. United States and state stat¬ 
utes and decisions cutting down the liberty to 
contract by way of combination are familiar to 
this court. Northern Securities Co, v. United 
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States, 193 U.S. 197,4^ L. ed. 679, 24 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
436. Two years ago we upheld the prohibition of 
sales of stock on margins, or for future delivery, 
in the Constitution of California. Otis v. Parker, 
187 U.S. 606, 47 L. ed. 323, 23 Sup. Ct. Rep. 168. 
The decision sustaining an eight-hour law for 
miners is still recent. Holden v. Hardy, 169 U.S. 
366, 42 L. ed. 780, 18 Sup. Ct. Rep. 383. Some of 
these laws embody convictions or prejudices 
which judges are likely to share. Some may not. 
But a Constitution is not intended to embody a 
particular economic theory, whether of paternal¬ 
ism and the organic relation of the citizen to the 
state or of laissez faire . It is made for people of 
fundamentally differing views, and the accident 
of our finding certain opinions natural and fa¬ 
miliar, or novel, and even shocking, ought not to 
conclude our judgment upon the question whether 
statutes embodying them conflict with the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States. 

General propositions do not decide concrete 
cases. The decision will depend on a judgment or 

m 

SAMUEL 
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intuition more subtle than any articulate major 
premise. But I think that the proposition just 
stated, if It is accepted, will carry us far toward 
the end. Every opinion tends to become a law. I 
think that the word “liberty,” in the 14th Amend¬ 
ment, is perverted when it is held to prevent the 
natural outcome of a dominant opinion, unless it 
can be said that a rational and fair man necessarily 
would admit that the statute proposed would in¬ 
fringe fundamental principles as they have been 
understood by the traditions of our people and 
our law. It does not need research to show that 
no such sweeping condemnation can be passed 
upon the statute before us. A reasonable man 
might think it a proper measure on the score of 
health. Men whom I certainly could not pro¬ 
nounce unreasonable would uphold it as a first in¬ 
stalment of a general regulation of the hours of 
work. Whether in the latter aspect it would be 
open to the charge of inequality I think it unneces¬ 
sary to discuss. 

GOMPERS 


Samuel Gompers opposed Supreme Court 
decisions limiting the activities of organized 
labor. Yet his social attitude was so like that 
of the judges whose decisions he resented that 
the examples of his thinking printed here 
might have made part of the utterances of 
any “conservative” majority opinion of the 
Court. 

Still, for all the similarity in phrase, the ap¬ 
proach was subtly different. Conservatives op¬ 
posed state intervention to protect labor be¬ 
cause such intervention was in itself contrary 
to social truth, the philosophy of evolutionary 
laissez faire. Gompers opposed state action be¬ 
cause government was in the hands of those 
essentially hostile to the aspirations of labor. 
Hence, protective legislation would end as 
strait-jacket legislation; it would hamper labor 
organization in its work and make the work¬ 
ingman completely subject to his enemies, who 
controlled the state. 

Such an attitude was natural to a man whose 
experience had been that of Samuel Gompers 
(1850-1924). His parents, who were Dutch 
Jews, left the Netherlands for England where 


the elder Gompers practiced the cigarmaker’s 
craft. The family came to American in 1863, 
when the Civil War was stimulating British 
■emigration to the United States. In New York, 
Samuel Gompers turned to his father’s trade, 
joined the Cigarmaker’s Union, and helped or¬ 
ganize the craft on militant trade union lines. 

In 1881, Gompers was one of the leaders ac¬ 
tive in forming the Federation of Organized 
Trades and Labor Unions, when it became evi¬ 
dent that membership in the Knights of Labor 
tended to restrict craft autonomy. In 1886, 
again under Gompers’s leadership, the Federa¬ 
tion was reformed into the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor. He became its president and ex¬ 
cept for a single year remained at the head of 
the A. F. of L. until his death. • 

Under Gompers, the A. F. of L. attempted 
to combine autonomy and union among the 
separate crafts. It insisted on the principle of 
a single union organization within each trade 
and avoided all political action except strenu¬ 
ous lobbying for particular measures. On the 
economic front, the A. F. of L. sought to or¬ 
ganize the unorganized, pushed the campaign 
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for the union label, and fostered boycotts of 
firms unfair to union labor. By 1915, however, 
the use of most of labor’s effective weapons 
had been denied by the courts. The boycott 
was outlawed; strikes were regularly broken 
by the injunction; and labor had been declared 
a commodity within the meaning of the Anti- 
Trust law of 1890. 

Government had shown itself hostile to 
labor, then, but labor’s remedy was not to 
make government friendly through the elec¬ 
tive process or by working for socialism. La¬ 
bor, Gompers argued to the day of his death, 
must remain faithful to the philosophy of 
“voluntarism.” It must fight for freedom to 
organize, to strike, and to make collective 
agreements with employers. Free unions 
would raise wages and improve workers’ liv¬ 


ing standards. No program of social insurance 
could do as much. Such a program, like pro¬ 
posals for compulsory arbitration, was a real 
threat to labor’s freedom. Once the camel of 
government Intervention thrust its nose inside 
the tent flap, free, independent, and voluntary 
trade unionism was doomed. 

It was not until the nineteen thirties that the 
A. F. of L. indicated its willingness to accept 
government intervention. Even so, it never 
sought alliance with a political party, as was 
the case of its great rival, the Congress of In¬ 
dustrial Organizations. 

The two selections reprinted here are from 
The American Federationist , the official organ 
of the A. F. of L. The first appeared in the 
February, 1915, issue; the second in the issue 
of January, 1917. 


Tvjo Editorials ffovt the Aftfieriican Fedetatiofiist 

BY SAMUEL GOMPERS 


1. Self-Help Is the Best Help 

Whither are we drifting? 

There is a strange spirit abroad in these times. 
The whole people is hugging the delusion that law 
is a panacea. Whatever the ill or the wrong or the 
ideal, immediately follows the suggestion—enact 
a law. . . . 

Whether as a result of laziness or incompetency 
there is a steadily growing disposition to shift re¬ 
sponsibility for personal progress and welfare to 
outside agencies. 

What can be the result of this tendency but the 
softening of the moral fibre of the people? When 
there is unwillingness to accept responsibility for 
one’s life and for making the most of it there is a 
loss of strong, red-blooded, rugged independence 
and will power to grapple with the wrong of the 
world and to establish justice through the volition 
of those concerned. 

Many of the things for which many are now de- 
ludedly demanding legislative regulation should 
and must be worked out by those concerned. In¬ 
itiative, aggressive conviction, enlightened self- 
interest, are the characteristics that must be dom¬ 
inant among the people if the nation is to make 
substantial progress toward better living and 
higher ideals. Legislation can not secure these 
characteristics but it can facilitate or impede them. 


Laws can not create and superimpose the ideals 
sought, they can only free people from the 
shackles and give them a chance to work out their 
own salvation. 

Many conscientious and zealous persons think 
that every evil, every mistake, every unwise prac- 
tice, can be straightway corrected by law. 

There is among some critics of prevailing con¬ 
ditions a belief that legislation is a short-cut to 
securing any desired reform—merely enact a law 
and the thing is done. 

Now enacting a law and securing the realization 
of the purpose the law is aimed to secure are two 
vastly different matters. Of the making of many 
laws there is^ apparently no end, for legislative 
and congressional mills yearly grind out thou- 
sands. But for the enforcement of these laws there 
is little effort unless enforcement is demanded by 
public opinion or by interested groups of citi¬ 
zens. As a rule the laws affect conditions and 
people little, and society is glad to escape with so 
little damage. 

A law that really is a law, is a result of public 
thought and conviction and not a power to create 
thought or conviction. The enforcement of the 
law follows naturally because the people will it. 
To enact a law with the hope and for the purpose 
of educating the people is to proceed by indirec¬ 
tion and to waste energy. It is better to begin work 
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for securing ideals by, directing activity ^ st 
fundamentals. Frequently, when the P e ° P u® 
cemed become mindful and eager for ^ 
promote their own welfare, they find t a y 
much more able to secure what will bene f tand 
adapt their methods to changing circumstances 
than is any law or the administration of that law. 

The virile spirit that has given our young nation 
a foremost place among the nations of the wori 
is the spirit of aggressive initiative and 
ence, the ability of our people to grapp e - 

problems and to solve them for then own ben 
and for the benefit of the nation. We m r 

a nation allow ourselves to drift upon a policy of 
excessive regulation by legislation-—a p X 
eats at and will surely undermine the very founda¬ 
tions of personal freedom. <lr „rWno- 

These principles and facts apply to § 

people, L organized wage earners as fully and 

completely as to any other group or to thepeople 
as a whole. Labor seeks legislation from the hands 
of government for such purposes only as the in¬ 
dividuals or groups of workers can not dc^for 
themselves, and for the freedom “ d * d 

exercise their normal activities in the industrial a 
social struggle for the protection and pr 
of their rights and interests and for ac W 

plishment of their highest and best ideak Th ^ 
Labor asks legislation providing for the abolitio 
of child labor; security andjafety m Me and 
work; sanitation in factory, shop, mdl and home, 
workmen’s compensation in preference , b 
plovers’ liability; the regulation of convlcc lab " 
and' the like; the enactment of laws such as th 
proposed seven’s bill and the ^r provisions 

of the Clayton law already enacted ; n ^ h f gaf s 
tion of the issuance of injunctions and the trials 
of contempt cases; these latter work forfreedorn, 
for riffht for justice. These reforms the 
and loups ci not secure without law,, to* 
they are governmental functions and can not be 
accomplished by private agencies. In a word the 
labor movement undertakes to secure horn g 
ernment, both *ate and nation, dieas 
laws for the accomplishment of such th ng 

working people can not secure or enforce for 

'“know no better way of illustrating this 
thought than by quoting the report we madej.o 
the Denver (1908) Convention, on economic 
power, as follows: 

“The trade union movement, true to its history, 
its traditions and aspirations has d^e is domg 
and will undoubtedly do more in the mterests ot 
mankind to humanize the human family than all 
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other agencies combined. Devoting primarily our 
efforts to the membership of our organizations, y 
£ is not a declaration which we can make or 

»■> »>“ f “. 

ors T e R«to? rti p “i”rb y 

ments upon the unorganized. To *c ur n a 

t all onr peo- 

^ “Our movement is the barrier and check to 

Sit iste SSoTti!? c°o™ iplift of 

We hive exercised, and we shah continue to 
exercise our political power; and that, tc ^’ wltb 

S-HiSSlg 

xs :iriSKflKWW 

Se “In a whatever form or shape the men of labor 
may exercise theireoergiesand 

must of neces- 


lUgssss 

“ d exercriebv the workers of their economic 
power is after all the greatest and the most poten 

not imply its abuse, but rather its right use. Con- 
scknS and possession of economic power 

Sg wSh them Responsibility, 

in its exercise. These have made the labor move 
ment 3"ur countty a tower of 
inff the confidence and respect of the masses o 
our workers as well as the sympathetic support of 
students, thinkers and liberty-loving people 
“The labor union movement as understood 
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expressed by the American Federation of Labor 
is the historic struggle of the toilers; it has brought 
light and hope into the factory, the workshop, 
into the lives and homes of our workers; it has 
borne the brunt of battle and bears the honorable 
scars of past battles. It embodies Labor’s hopes 
and aspirations for a brighter and a better day, 
not only for the future, but for today, tomorrow, 
and tomorrow’s tomorrow, each a better day than 
the one which has gone before.” 

2. Not even Compulsory Benevolence Will Do 

During the month of December a National Con¬ 
ference on Social Insurance was held in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. The conference was arranged by the 
Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor. As the advocates of social insur¬ 
ance have of late pressed their theories upon pub¬ 
lic attention, this conference was of importance 
and interest. There were many viewpoints pre¬ 
sented and many theories advanced. It was evi¬ 
dent that there were represented two diametrically 
different groups of thinkers, those who were look- 
ing upon the problems of the wage-earners, from 
the outside and viewing them with sympathetic 
concern and benevolent thought, and those who 
were looking upon the problems of wage-earners 
through the experience and eyes of wage-earners. 
The one group wanted to do something for 'wage- 
earners to relieve their suffering and need. The 
other group wanted to do something for itself , to 
solve its own problems and to establish itself in a 
position to take care of the emergencies of life. 

After all had presented their thoughts and 
courses of action it was evident that the consensus 
of opinion was in favor of maintaining voluntary 
institutions. This fundamental fact stood out para¬ 
mount, that social insurance can not remove or 
prevent poverty. It does not get at the causes of 
social injustice. The only agency that does get at 
the causes of poverty is the organized labor move¬ 
ment. Social insurance in its various phases of 
sickness insurance, unemployment insurance, 
death benefits, etc., only provides the means for 
tiding over an emergency. The labor movement 
aims at constructive results—higher wages, which 
mean better living for the worker and those de¬ 
pendent upon him; better homes, better clothing, 
better food, better opportunities and shorter hours 
of work, which mean relief from over-fatigue, 
time for recuperation, workers with better physi¬ 
cal development and with sustained producing 
power. Better physical development is in itself an 
insurance against illness and a certain degree of 
unemployment. The short hour workmen with 


higher wages become better citizens; better able 
to take care of themselves. 

The real permanent benefits that come into the 
lives of the workers, those which are felt from day 
to day and not merely during times of special 
need, are brought about by the trade union move¬ 
ment. The trade union movement represents the 
organized economic power of the workers. 
Through the development, the organization and 
the exercise of this economic power the workers 
themselves establish higher standards of living and 
work. Although this economic power from the 
superficial standpoint seems indirect, it is in real¬ 
ity the most potent and the most direct social in¬ 
surance the workers can establish. It is the only 
agency that really guarantees to them protection 
against the results of the eventualities of life and 
give them a feeling of security. 

The trade union movement does not detract 
from the power or the opportunity of wage- 
earners. On the other hand, methods for providing 
social insurance delegate to outside authorities 
some of the powers and opportunities that for¬ 
merly belonged to wage-earners. At first’ only a 
limited amount of authority and power may be 
delegated to the governmental agent, but the ap¬ 
plication of even that little power constitutes a 
limitation upon the rights and freedom of wage- 
earners and creates a situation which has in it the 
germs of tyranny and autocratic power. 

Governmental power grows by what it feeds 
upon. Give an agency any political power and it 
at once tries to reach out after more. Its effective¬ 
ness depends upon increasing power. This has 
been demonstrated by the experience of the rail¬ 
road workers in the enactment of the Adamson 
law. Wl\en Congress exercised the right to estab¬ 
lish eight hours for railroad mien it also consid¬ 
ered a complete program for regulating railroad 
workers which culminated in taking from them the 
right to strike and the conscription act providing 
for compulsory service. 

Compulsory social insurance can not be admin¬ 
istered without exercising some control over 
wage-earners. This is the meat of the whole mat¬ 
ter. Industrial freedom exists only when wage- 
earners have complete control over their labor 
power. To delegate control over their labor power 
to an outside agency takes away from the eco¬ 
nomic power of those wage-earners and creates 
another agency for power. Whoever has control 
of this new agency acquires some degree of con¬ 
trol over the workers. There is nothing to guaran¬ 
tee control over that agency to the employed. It 
may also be~ controlled by employers. In other 
words, giving the government control over indus- 
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trial relations creates a fulcrum which means great 
power for an unknown user. 

Compulsory social insurance is in its essence un¬ 
democratic. The first step in establishing social 
insurance is to divide people into two groups— 
those eligible for benefits and those considered 
capable to care for themselves. The division is 
based upon wage-earning capacity. This govern¬ 
mental regulation tends to fix the citizens of the 
country into classes, and a long established insur¬ 
ance system would tend to make these classes rigid. 

There is in our country more voluntary social 
insurance than in any other country of the world. 

EUGENE 

As Gompers represented conservative labor 
unionism and the I.W.W. spoke for the mass 
of the disinherited, so “Gene” Debs presented 
the socialist viewpoint to the voting working¬ 
man in the United States. Debs s part in the 
Pullman strike had made him known to all 
trade unionists, and when he accepted social¬ 
ism and helped in the creation of the Socialist 
party in 1901, it was inevitable that he should 
become its leader. 

Debs was no doctrinaire or theoretician, as 
these examples of his work clearly show.. But 
he was a warmly human person filled with 
great compassion for his fellow men, and un¬ 
der his leadership the Socialist party grew in 
numbers and influence. It was at the height of 
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We have institutions whereby voluntary insur¬ 
ance could be increased. It is true that in many of 
these institutions there are evils, but the cure for 
these evils is to make insurance companies organ¬ 
ize for mutual benefit and to provide proper regu¬ 
lation and control, and in addition, if those who 
really have the welfare of wage-earners at heart 
will turn their activities and their influence toward 
securing for wage-earners the opportunity to or¬ 
ganize, there will be no problems, no suffering 
and no need that will necessitate the considera¬ 
tion of benevolent assistance of a compulsory 
character. 


V. DEBS 

its career in 1912 when Debs, as his party s 
presidential candidate, received almost a mil¬ 
lion votes. From then on, decline set in due 
to the party’s rejection of American interven¬ 
tion in the first World War (when many in¬ 
tellectuals quit) and to the appearance of the 
Communists (whom the more militant among 
the Socialists joined). 

The selections here reprinted are from 
Debs: His Life , Writings and Speeches (Chi¬ 
cago, 1908) and are published by permission 
of Charles H. Kerr and Company. “Revolu¬ 
tion” appeared in the New York Worker of 
April 27, 1907; “The Socialist Party and the 
Working Class” was delivered at Indianapolis, 
Ind., on'September i, 1904. 


Two Speeches 

BY EUGENE V. DEBS 


1. Revolution 

This is the first and only International Labor 
Day. It belongs to the working class and is dedi¬ 
cated to the Revolution. 

Today the slaves of all the world are taking a 
fresh breath in the long and weary march; pausing 
a moment to clear their lungs and shout for joy; 
celebrating in festal fellowship their coming Free¬ 
dom. 

All hail the Labor Day of May! 

The day of the proletarian protest; 

The day of stem resolve; 

The day of noble aspiration. 1 


Raise high this day the blood-red Standard of 
the Revolution! 

The banner of the Workingman; 

The flag, the only flag, of Freedom. 

Slavery, even the most abject—dumb and de¬ 
spairing as it may seem—has yet its inspiration. 
Crushed it may be, but extinguished never. Cham 
the slave as you will, O Masters, brutalize him as 
you may, yet in his soul, though dead, he yearns 
for freedom still. 

The great discovery the modem slaves have 
made is that they themselves their freedom must 
achieve. This is the secret of their solidarity; the 
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heart of their hope; the inspiration that nerves 
them all with sinews of steel. 

* They are still in bondage, but no longer cower; 
No linger grovel in the dust. 

But stand erect like men. 

Conscious of their growing power the future 
holds out to them her outstretched hands. 

As the slavery of the working class is interna¬ 
tional, so the movement for its emancipation. 

The salutation of slave to slave this day is re¬ 
peated .in every human tongue as it goes ringing 

round the world. _ 

The many millions are at last awakening, for 
countless ages they have suffered; drained to the 
dregs the bitter cup of misery and woe. 

At last, at last the historic limitation has been 
reached, and soon a new sun will light the world. 

Red is the life-tide of our common humanity 
and red our symbol of universal kinship. 

Tyrants deny it; fear it; tremble with rage and 

terror when they behold it. 

We reaffirm it and on this day pledge anew our 
fidelity —come life or death—to the blood-red 
Banner of the Revolution. 

Socialist greetings this day to all our fellow- 
workers! To the god-like souls m Russia march¬ 
ing grimly, sublimely into- the jaws of hell with 
the Song of the Revolution in their death-rattle; 
to the Orient, the Occident and all the Isles of the 
Sea! 

VIVE LA REVOLUTION! 

The most heroic word in all languages is revo¬ 
It thrills and vibrates; cheers and inspires. 1 y- 
rants and time-servers fear it, but the oppressed 

hail it with ioy. . , ,, • j 

The throne trembles when this throbbing word 
is lisped, but to the hovel it is food for the famish- 

K , , r . JL. _ rtf ir 


ing dnd hope for the victims of despair. 

Let us glorify today the revolutions of the past 
and hail the Greater Revolution yet to come be¬ 
fore Emancipation shall make all the days of the 
year May Days of peace and plenty for the sons 

and daughters of toil. .. , 

It was with Revolution as his theme that Mark 
Twain’s soul drank deep from the fount of in¬ 
spiration. His immortality will rest at last upon 
this royal tribute to the French Revolution: 

“"Lhe ever memorable and blessed revolution, 
which swept a thousand years of villainy away in 
one swift tidal wave of blood—one: a settlement 
of that hoary debt in the proportion of half a drop 
of blood for each hogshead of it that had been 
pressed by slow tortures out of that people m the 


weary stretch of ten centuries of wrong and shame 
and misery the like of which was not to be mated 
but in hell. There were two Reigns of Tdrror, if 
we would but remember it and consider it. the 
one wrought murder in hot passion, the other in 
heartless cold blood; the one lasted mere months, 
the other lasted a thousand years; the one inflicted 
death on ten thousand persons, the other upon a 
hundred millions; but our shudders are all for the 
horrors of the minor Terror, so to speak; whereas, 
what is the horror of swift death by the axe com¬ 
pared with lifelong death from hunger, cold, in¬ 
sult, cruelty and heartbreak? What is swift death 
by lightning compared with death by slow fire 
at the stake? A city cemetery could contain the 
coffins filled by that brief Terror, which we have 
all been so diligently taught to shiver at and mourn 
over, but all France could hardly contain the cof¬ 
fins filled by that older and real Terror which 
none of us has been taught to see in its vastness 
or pity as it deserves.” 

2. The Socialist Party and the Working Class 

Mr. Chairman, Citizens and Comrades: 

There has never been a free people, a civilized 
nation, a real republic on this earth. Human so¬ 
ciety has always consisted of masters and slaves, 
and the slaves have always been and are today, the 
foundation stones of the social fabric. 

Wage-labor is but a name; wage-slavery is the 

The twenty-five millions of wage-workers in the 
United States are twenty-five millions of twentieth 
century slaves. 

This is the plain meaning of what is known as 

THE LABOR MARKET 

And the labor market follows the capitalist flag. 

The most barbarous fact in all Christendom is 
the labor market. The mere term sufficiently ex¬ 
presses the animalism of commercial civilization. 

They who buy and they who sell in the labor 
market are alike dehumanized by the inhuman 
. traffic in the brains and blood and bones of human 
; beings. 

The labor market is the foundation of so-called 
: civilized society. Without these shambles, without 

this commerce in human life, this sacrifice of man- 
l hood and womanhood, this barter of babes, this 
sales of souls, the capitalist civilizations of all lands 
and all climes would crumble to ruin and perish 
i from the earth. 

t Twenty-five millions of wage-slaves are bought 

a and sold daily at prevailing prices in the American 
a Labor Market, 
e This is the 
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PARAMOUNT ISSUE 
in the present national campaign. 

Let me say at the very threshold of this discus¬ 
sion that the workers have but the one issue in 
this campaign, the overthrow of the capitalist sys¬ 
tem and the emancipation of the working class 
from wage-slavery. 

The capitalists may have the tariff, finance, im¬ 
perialism and other dust-covered and moth-eaten 
issues entirely to themselves. 

The rattle of these relics no longer deceives 
workingmen whose heads are on their own shoul¬ 
ders. 

They know by experience and observation that 
the gold standard, free silver, fiat money, protec¬ 
tive tariff, free trade, imperialism and anti-imperi¬ 
alism all mean capitalist rule and wage-slavery. 

Their eyes are open and they can see; their 
brains are in operation and they can think. 

The very moment a workingman begins to do 
his own thinking he understands the paramount 
issue, parts company with the capitalist politician 
and falls in line with his own class on the political 
battlefield. 

The political solidarity of the working class 
means the death of despotism, the birth of free¬ 
dom, the sunrise of civilization. 

Having said this much by way of introduction I 
will now enter upon the actualities of my theme. 

THE CLASS STRUGGLE 


tern and such differences as arise between them 
relate to spoils and not to principles. 

With either of these parties in power one thing 
is always certain and that is that the capitalist class 
is in the saddle and the working class under the 
saddle. 

Under the administration of both these parties 
the means of production are private property, 
production is carried forward for capitalist profit 
purely, markets are glutted and industry paralyzed, 
workingmen become tramps and criminals while 
injunctions, soldiers and riot guns are brought into 
action to preserve “law and order” in the chaotic 
carnival of capitalistic anarchy. 

Deny it as may the cunning capitalists who are 
clear-sighted enough to perceive it, or ignore it as 
may the torpid workers who are too blind and un¬ 
thinking to see it, the struggle in which we are 
engaged today is a class struggle, and as the toil¬ 
ing millions come to see and understand it and 
rally to the political standard of their class, they 
will drive all capitalist parties nf whatever name 
into the same party, and the class struggle will then 
be so clearly revealed that the hosts of labor will 
find their true place in the conflict and strike the 
united and decisive blow that will destroy slavery 
and achieve their full and final emancipation. 

In this struggle the workingmen and women and 
children are represented by the Socialist party 
and it is my privilege to address you in the name 
of that revolutionary and uncompromising party 
of the working class. 


We are entering tonight upon a momentous 
campaign. The struggle for political supremacy is 
not between political parties merely, as appears 
upon the surface, but at bottom it is a life and 
death struggle between two hostile economic 
classes, the one the capitalist, and the other the 
working class. 

The capitalist class is represented by the Re¬ 
publican, Democratic, Populist and Prohibition 
parties, all of which stand for private ownership 
of the means of production, and the triumph of 
any one of which will mean continued wage- 
slavery to the working class. 

As the Populist and Prohibition sections of the 
capitalist party represent minority elements which 
propose to reform the capitalist system without 
disturbing wage-slavery, a, vain and impossible 
task, they will be omitted from this discussion 
with all the credit due the rank and file for their 
good intentions. 

The Republican and Democratic parties, or, to 
be more exact, the Republican-Democratic party, 
represent the capitalist class in the class struggle. 
They are the political wings of the capitalist sys- 


ATTITUDE OF THE WORKERS 

What shall be the attitude of the workers of 
he United States in the present campaign? What 
>art shall they take in it? What party and what 
irinciples shall they support by their ballots? And 

vhy? ' ,. , 

These are questions the importance of which are 
lot sufficiently recognized by workingmen or 
■hey would not be the prey of parasites and the 
service tools of scheming politicians who use 
them only at election time to renew their mas¬ 
ters’ lease of power and perpetuate their own 
ignorance, poverty and shame. 

In answering these questions I propose to be as 
frank and candid as plain-meaning words will al¬ 
low, for I have but one object in this discussion 
and that object is not office, but the truth, and I 
shall state it as I see it, if I have to stand alone. 

But I shall not stand alone, for the party mat 
has mv allegiance and may have my life, the So- 
cialist party, the party of the working class, the 
nartv of- emancipation, is made up of men and 
women who know their rights and scorn to com- 
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struggles. In every state of society, ancient and 
imnicm, labor has been exploited*’ degraded and 
111 subjection. ^ 

CHydi/ation has done little for labor except to 
ininlity the forms of its exploitation, 

tabor lias always been me mudsill of the social 
t itiric —is so now and wilt be until the class strug¬ 
gle ends in class extinction and free society. 

Society has always been and is now built upon 
e\§di*iurion - the exploitation of a class—the 
working class, whether staves, serfs or wage* 
laborers, and the exploited working class In sub- 
•mitm have always been* instinctively or con- 
seiottxly, in revolt against their oppressors, 
rhrotigh all rhe centuries the enslaved toilers 
liave itiovcd slowly hut surely toward their final 
I rerdutn. 

llir call id the Socialist patty is to the cx- 

jduired class, the workers tit all useful mules and 
all Itoitcsi: occupations* from the most 
mental service to the highest stall* to rally be- 

limit Sr their own standard and put an etui to the last 
n|' fitr barbarous clew struggles by comptering the 
* apu ibsr government, taking possession ot the 
imam ot production ami nuking them the com* 
noon property of all, abolishing wage slavery and 
es*utdrdsmg the cu operathe commonwealth, 

I fir first step in tins direction is to sever all re* 
Looms with , 

c um u tst t*\ m tn s 

1 tics arc precisely alike and l clullmgr rheir 
lunst dewriititttafittg patfivtm to tell them apart 
in rrtatum to tabor. 

I hr Republican and ficitiornific parries are 
$blc i apuahst parues ditlrrmg only in being 
iiiiniiiiitcd to ditfVrrni sets of capifalKf interests"- 
ifirv Imr flic same jmiictplrs under varying 
,m 3 hjs, air iHjiulb corrupt and arc one tit ftwtr 
submrv mnee to capital and their Stostittcy to tabor, 

J hr ipmrattt workingman who supports cither 
*4 ? fir sc part it's forge* ins own Irttru and is the 
nm 011 mown andmr ot bis man nihrry, lie can 
4 tid must be made tu srr aitd flunk and art with 
f r - U lUm . m aiftpufsmig fir party oUib class and 
the* wotk oi edmabon is tltr crowning vtmic of 
tItr wu t.ilist ttttimtmif. * . . 

tun «n:ivw»r mu 

In what lus been sani of oilier jurors I have 
mod rn show w hv flin slmisld mu be snjipoited 

bi ffic Mnnmoit j»rop!r t Sisci! of all bv workinjp 
mmw mu ! I fltiitk l fuse slum it clritlv enough 
ibi? such worker* as do suppoo them arc gwltv, 

rottscomsly or mtconscioirds , of ftt%tu#n to their 
class., 1 ‘ltrv arc v*irmg into pmvrt dtr mmnrn of 
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labor and are morally responsible for the crimes 
thus perpetrated upon their fellow-workers and 
sooner or later thejrwill have to suffer the conse¬ 
quences of their miserable acts. 

The Socialist party is not, and does not pretend 
to be, a capitalist party. It does not ask, nor does 
it expect the votes of the capitalist class. Such 
capitalists as do support it do so seeing the ap¬ 
proaching doom of the capitalist system and with 
a full understanding that the Socialist party is not 
a capitalist party, nor a middle class party, but a 
revolutionary working class party, whose historic 
mission it is to conquer capitalism on the political 
battle-field, take control of government and 
through the public powers take possession ol the 
means of wealth production, abolish wage-slavery 
and emancipate all workers and all humanity. 

The people are as capable of achieving then: in¬ 
dustrial freedom as they were to secure their po¬ 
litical liberty, and both are necessary to a tree 

^The capitalist system is no longer adapted to 
the needs of modern society. It is outgrown and 
fetters the forces of progress. Industrial and com¬ 
mercial competition are largely of the past. 1 h 
handwriting blazes on the wall. Centralization and 
combination are the modern forces in industrial 
and commercial life. Competition is. rea g 
down and co-operation is supplanting it. 

The hand tools of early times are used no more. 
Mammoth machines have taken their places. A 
few thousand capitalists own them and many mil¬ 
lions of workingmen use them. 

All the wealth the vast army of labor produces 
above its subsistence is taken by the machine own¬ 
ing capitalists, who also own the land and the mills, 
the factories, railroads and mines, the forests and 
fields and all other means of producnon and trans¬ 
ience’wealth and poverty, millionaires and 
beggars, castles, and caves, luxury and squalor, 
painted parasites on the boulevard and painted 
poverty among the red lights. . 

Hence strikes, boycotts, riots, murder, suicide, 
insanity, prostitution on a fearful and mcreasing 
scale. 

The capitalist parties can do nothing. They are 
a part, an iniquitous part, of the foul and decaying 

^There is no remedy for the ravages of death. 

Capitalism is dying and its extremities are a - 
ready decomposing. The blotches upon the sur¬ 
face show that the blood no longer circulates. The 
time is near when the cadaver will have to be re¬ 
moved and the atmosphere purified. 
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In contrast with the Republican and Demo¬ 
cratic conventions, where politicians were the 
puppets of plutocrats, the convention of the So¬ 
cialist party consisted of workingmen and women 
fresh from their labors, strong, clean, wholesome, 
self-reliant, ready to do and dare for the cause ot 
labor, the cause of humanity. 

Proud indeed am I to have been chosen by such 
a body of men and women to bear aloft the pro¬ 
letarian standard in this campaign, and heartily 
do I endorse the clear and cogent platform of the 
party which appeals with increasing force and elo¬ 
quence to the whole working class of the coun- 

fry 

To my associate upon the national ticket I give 
mv hand with all my heart. Ben Hanford typifies 
the working class and fitly represents the historic 
mission and revolutionary character of the social¬ 
ist party. 


CLOSING WORDS 

These are stirring days for living men. The day 
of crisis is drawing near and Socialists are exert¬ 
ing all their power to prepare the people for it. 

The old order of society can survive but little 
longer. Socialism is next in order. The swelling 
minority sounds warning of the impending change. 
Soon that minority will be the majority and then 
will come the co-operative commonwealth. 

Every workingman should rally to the standard 
of his dass and hasten the full-orbed day of free- 

dom. - , 

Every progressive Democrat must find his way 
in our "direction and if he will but free himse f 
from prejudice and study the principles of So¬ 
cialism he will soon be a sturdy supporter ot our 

Pa Every sympathizer with labor, every friend of 
justice, every lover of humanity should support 
the Socialist party as the only party that is or¬ 
ganized to abolish industrial slavery, the prolific 
source of the giant evils that afflict the people. 

Who with a heart in his breast can look upon 
Colorado without keenly feeling the cruelties and 
crimes of capitalism! Repression will not help her. 
Brutality will only brutalize her. Private owner¬ 
ship and wage-slavery are the curse of Colorado. 
Only Socialism will save Colorado and the na- 

The overthrow of capitalism is the object of 
the Socialist party. It will not fuse with any other 
party and it would rather die than compromise 
F The Socialist party comprehends the magnitude 
of its task and has the patience of preliminary de¬ 
feat and the faith of ultimate victory. 
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The working class must be emancipated by the 
working class. 

Woman must be given her true place in society 
by the working class. 

Child labor must be abolished by the working 
class. 

Society must be reconstructed by the working 
class. 

The working class must be employed by the 
working class. 

The fruits of labor must be enjoyed by the 
working class. 

VINCENT 

In 1905, a group of labor representatives met 
at Chicago and organized the Industrial 
Workers of the World. Here gathered So¬ 
cialists like Eugene V. Debs, delegates from 
A. F. of L. unions which were restive under 
their old-line leadership, and members of such 
dissident labor groups as the Western Fed¬ 
eration of Miners. Among the many view¬ 
points—socialist, anarchist, industrial unionist 
—which made themselves vocal at the Chicago 
meeting, one element stood out as binding, a 
rejection of the A. F. of L.’s premise that or¬ 
ganization on a craft basis was the founda¬ 
tion of a successful labor movement. 

The following year, after the failure of a 
vigorous dual union campaign, schism split 
the new movement and the comparatively 
skilled workers represented by the dissident 
A. F. of L. unions withdrew. The Western 
Federation of Miners seceded in 1907; these 
were followed, in 1908, by the socialist groups 
led by Daniel De Leon. The I.W.W. now fell 
into its ultimate pattern, a propaganda organ¬ 
ization working among unskilled and migra¬ 
tory workers with its greatest strength in the 
Far West. Freed of socialist doctrinaire dis¬ 
senters and potential craft unionists, the 
I.W.W. passed into the control of what De 
Leon labeled the “Overall Brigade,”—men in¬ 
tensely suspicious of parties, parliamentarism, 
voting, craft unionism and leaders of all varie- 
ties, including their own. 

The I.W.W. brought new methods into la¬ 
bor organizing. It rejected trade agreements, 


War, bloody war, must be ended by the work¬ 
ing class. 

These are the principles and objects of the So¬ 
cialist party and we fearlessly proclaim them to 
our fellowmen. 

We know our cause is just and that it must pre¬ 
vail. 

With faith and hope and courage we hold our 
heads erect and with dauntless spirit marshal the 
working class for the march from Capitalism to 
Socialism, from Slavery to Freedom, from Bar¬ 
barism to Civilization. 

ST. JOHN 

refused to establish benefit programs that 
might transform it into a “coffin society,” and 
devoted its energies to propaganda and or¬ 
ganizing. The social philosophy behind that 
propaganda was never precisely formulated, 
though those who feared the movement talked 
forebodingly of “anarchism” and “syndical¬ 
ism” and other threats to social stability. The 
fact is, its ideology took on aspects of both 
these radical movements. 

I.W.W. aims and methods are described in 
the testimony of Vincent St. John, its general 
secretary, before the Commission on Industrial 
Relations which Congress had appointed to in¬ 
quire into the condition of labor. Two years 
had passed since the Lawrence strike of 1912, 
when the I.W.W. led unorganized textile 
workers against a wage cut, to the accompani¬ 
ment of violence, conflict with craft unions, 
the new technique of crowding local jails with 
men willing to suffer for exercising the right 
of free speech, and a flood of apprehensive 
publicity. The Lawrence strike had ended*in 
an I.W.W. victory that brought a general 
wage increase in which the unskilled won the 
largest share. In its unorthodox fashion, the 
I.W.W. had shown the power latent in the 
unskilled and underemployed whom the craft 
unions had never attempted to organize. 

Shortly after the publication of the Indus¬ 
trial Commission’s report, there was another 
flare-up of I.W.W. activity in the West. The 
1916 effort/Was not unsuccessful. The move¬ 
ment’s opposition to the war led to its being 
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outlawed in many states through the passage 
of so-called criminal syndicalism laws. In 1919, 
I.W.W. leaders were tried for violation of the 
federal acts against seditious activity in war¬ 
time and when its general secretary, William 
D. Hayward, jumped his bail and fled to 
Soviet Russia, the backbone of the movement 
was broken. It continues to exist today but it 


is not much more than a paper orgamza- 

tion. . , 

St. John’s testimony is reprinted from the 
Final Report and Testimony Submitted to 
Congress by the Commission on Industrial Re¬ 
lations (1 5 vols., Washington, 1916). It ap¬ 
peared as Senate Document No. 415, 64th 
Congress, 1st Session. 


Testimony Concerning the I.W.W. before the 
Commission on Industrial Relations 


BY VINCENT 

Mr. Thompson. What are the purposes, general- 
scope, and plan of the Industrial Workers of the 
World? Take your time and make your statement 

in regard to that. . 

• Mr. St. John. The primary purpose is the or¬ 
ganization—-to organize the working class on a 
class basis. That is, to organize and educate t e 
workers with the understanding that the workers 
of this and every other country constitute a dis¬ 
tinct and separate economic class in society, with 
interests that are distinct and separate from the 
employing class, as such, in society. That is, the 
organization divides society to-day into two broad 
classifications—the employing class on the one 
hand and the wageworking class on the other. 1 he 
purpose of the organization is to organize and edu¬ 
cate the wageworking class into a knowledge of 
economic position for the purpose of gaming req¬ 
uisite power in order to advance their interests, 
defend their interests, and advance them wherever 
possible, with the ultimate object of placing the 
control and operation of industries m which work¬ 
ers work into the hands and under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the organized wageworkers of the country, 
so that the result of their efforts, the wealth pro¬ 
duced by them and by their collective efforts, will 
accrue to those who are responsible for its crea¬ 
tion without having to pay tribute to any employ¬ 
ing class over any other parasitical class whatever. 
It is proposed to accomplish that by organizing 
the workers in such a manner that it will be pos¬ 
sible for them, through their organization, to con¬ 
trol their labor power, their brain and muscular 
energy that is used from day to day and year to 
year m the operation of industries, which to-day 
is a commodity sold on the labor market under 
the same rules, governed by the same conditions, 
that any other commodity is sold; and the Indus¬ 
trial Workers of the World propose that the 
wageworkers organize in such a manner that they 
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will control a sufficient amount of this commodity 
required to operate the industries so that they will 
be able to dictate the terms upon which it is used. 

I think, for a general statement, that covers the 
matter, so far as I can go. . . - 

Chairman Walsh. Now, after that umon was 
formed the local unions were formed, and you 
had this national union, what means would you 
propose to see that those men get the profit of their 
own labor? What means would you adopt to see 
that these men so formed into a union would re¬ 
ceive what I believe you said was the product ot 
their toil and not divide it with anyone else? 

Mr St. John. That would be impossible, so far 
as the railroad workers themselves were con¬ 
cerned. They could not accomplish that indi¬ 
vidually; that is, it would be impossible for the 
employees of the different railroad systems to 
arrange matters to that extent simply as the em¬ 
ployees of the railway system, of the radway in¬ 
dustry. The ultimate object of the organization 
would have to stand until such time as the organ¬ 
ization in all of the industries reached the point 
that gave them the required power to attain that 

^Chairman Walsh. Assuming, Mr. St. John, that 
you succeed in perfecting such an organization in 
the leading industries of the Nation, the large 
employers of labor, what steps would you then 
take to bring about the conditions that you men¬ 
tioned in the statement of your general object, to 
wit, that the workers should have the product of 
their own labor and not give any proportion or 
divide it with the parasitical class or with the class 

of nonworkers? . 

Mr St. John. Well, when that stage arrives the 
organization will have gradually increased its con¬ 
trol over the industries. 

Chairman Walsh. How is that? 

Mr. St. John. I say when that stage arrives the 
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organization will have gradually increased its con¬ 
trol and domination over industry to such an ex¬ 
tent that they will be able to operate the industry 
and exchange the products through the medium 
of .our own organization. 

Chairman Walsh. At what point would you 
take in what you call the officials or the adminis- 
tratives? 

Mr. St. John. Whenever we were strong 
enough to dominate them and know that they 
would work for our interest. 

Chairman Walsh. Would your plan require a 
political action? 

Mr. St. John. I don’t know what you mean by 
political action. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, would it require con¬ 
trol of the legislative body of the Nation? 

Mr. St. John. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Or of the various States, or 
a change in the organic law of the Nation, or con¬ 
stitutions of the various States? 

Mr. St. John. None, whatever. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Mr. Thompson. I understand, Mr. St. John, 
from your answers to the chairman’s questions, 
that what you have stated in reference to the pro¬ 
gram of your organization in regard to the pro¬ 
duction and distribution of wealth is a future 
program. That at present you are concerned with 
the organization of the workers to better their 
hours and their working condition and to increase 
their wages. 

Mr. St. John. The organization, in order to rep¬ 
resent the interests of the working class, must nec¬ 
essarily have a twofold function. It has to be able 
to handle the everyday problem of the workers, 
which is one of shorter hours, better wages, and 
improved shop conditions, and ultimately the ed¬ 
ucation of the workers, so that they can assume 
control of industry. The fundamental purpose of 
the organization is to drill, have the workers 
drilled, and to educate themselves so that they can 
control industry; and as a training school or prepa¬ 
ration for that task, the everyday struggle of the 
workers is. the first struggle in front of the organ¬ 
ization. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. St. John, what is the 
method of organization you pursue in any given 
industry, if you have such? ... 

Mr. St. John. You mean by that how we build 
up an organization—start it? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. Do you have any organ¬ 
ized? Do you have any distinct plans, different 
from those of other labor organizations that are 
commonly understood and known? 

Mr. St. John. Well, I think that is the general 


proposition. All organization work is pretty much 
the same. The plan the I.W.W. follows is by or¬ 
ganizers. For a local union in a given locality it 
carries on the organization work, through its mem¬ 
bers, through its membership, educational work, 
the distribution of leaflets, circulation of the pa¬ 
pers of the organization, holding of public meet¬ 
ings in halls and on the streets, in front of factory 
gates, in fact any method by which the attention 
of the workers employed can be attracted; either 
carrying on agitation inside or outside of the fac¬ 
tories. 

Mr. Thompson. When as a result of such meth¬ 
ods as you may use for basing an organization in 
a given city or factory, how do you present or 
make your demands to such factory, in reference 
to any subject which you take up? Do you have 
a shop organization? 

Mr. St. John. We have a shop organization. If 
the local, if the industry in question has several 
different establishments in the same locality, the 
workers in the shops have meetings of their own 
wherein they take up the questions that they are 
interested in, with a view to the particular shop 
that they are working, and their demands or ideas 
are formulated into demands, and these different 
shops, branches, elect delegates who receive the 
report from the meetings of the shop branches; 
that is, the demands formulated for the different 
shops, and harmonize the whole. That is, they 
compile from the different demands a general set 
of demands, embracing whatever particular de¬ 
mands may apply to each shop or each establish¬ 
ment, either combined into a set of demands cov¬ 
ering the entire district or the jurisdiction of that 
industry, or that industrial charter, or whatever it 
may be; and they are presented to whoever has 
the authority to receive them on the part of the 
employers. 

Mr. Thompson. Who in the cases you have 
mentioned would present such demand on your 
organization? 

Mr. St. John. The committee elected by the 
different branches of the workers involved. 

Mr. Thompson. What, if any, arrangement does 
your organization countenance with the different 
factories that you may have an organization in? 

Mr. St. John. We do not make any agreements 
for any stated length of time; but, as an example, 
if there t^as a—if the dffort to gain better condi¬ 
tions resulted in a strike and this strike resulted 
in a victory for the workers involved, work would 
be resumed simply upon the representatives of the 
employer, the qualified representatives of the em¬ 
ployer, saying that they agreed to the terms for 
which the workers were fighting, and a notice 
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posted in the mill to that effect. That is the extent 
of the effect of any agreement we enter into. 

Mr. Thompson. Take a case, for instance, 
where there has been no strike, where your rep¬ 
resentatives meet with the firm, and an agreement 
is reached in reference to the several jnatters in dis¬ 
pute, have your representatives power to agree 
to any conditions, or hours, or wages for any given 
length of time, or are they to last for the day 
only? 

Mr. St. John. They do not agree upon a length 
of time. They do not have any power to agree to 
anything of the kind. All they have power to do 
is to report back to a meeting of the workers in¬ 
volved wherever they report and whatever their 
report is, and their report is either accepted or re¬ 
jected. If it is rejected then the practice is simply 
to require that a notice be posted in the establish¬ 
ment stating that these conditions will govern. 

Mr. Thompson. Assuming that, as^a result of the 
conference of the representatives of your organ¬ 
ization, the firm should agree to the demands of 
the men, but should attach to the agreement the 
conditions that such demands should be in ex¬ 
istence and be the law between the two for the 
time of a year, is it the purpose of your organiza¬ 
tion to countenance or encourage the making of 
such agreements? 

Mr. St. John. No; on the contrary the organ¬ 
ization is emphatically opposed to the entering into 
of any agreement for any stated length of time. 

Mr. Thompson. Would the representatives of 
the workers under your plan of organization have 
the right to submit such a question to the mass 
meeting of the workers? 

Mr. St. John. They would not have the right, 
but if the question was put up to them they would 
be supposed to do so. They are not judges of what 
comes before the membership on matters of that 
kind. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, suppose they submitted * 
such a plan to the membership at a mass meeting 
and the membership unanimously voted for it, and 
such an agreement or arrangement was made on 
such a vote of the mass meeting, would your inter¬ 
national organization or your general organiza¬ 
tion stand back of such an agreement? 

Mr. St. John. The possibilities are that the ac¬ 
ceptance of any such agreement, any time agree¬ 
ment, on the part of any local connected with the 
I.W.W. would sever their connection. That has 
been the practice in the past. 

Mr. Thompson. That is to say that the funda¬ 
mental policy of your organization is this: That 
they do not countenance any time agreements, 
and that the making of time agreement automat¬ 
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ically severs the organization making it from your 
parent body? 

Mr. St. John. That has been the policy in the 
past; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And consequently and natu¬ 
rally you would not encourage the carrying out 
of such an agreement? That goes without saying. 

Mr. St. John. Certainly not. . ; . 

Mr. Thompson. When demands are made by 
your organization on the factory or firm, and they 
are not acceded to, what are the general plans of 
your organization for enforcing such plans, if you 
have any? 

Mr. St. John. Well, we have no general plan, 
because the circumstances surrounding each par¬ 
ticular case is what determines the plan of opera¬ 
tion. The general plan might be stated as the with¬ 
drawing of the labor power from the establishment 
in question, or from the industry in question, in 
that locality, and if necessary from the industry 
in question throughout the country, in an effort to 
stop production in that manner. That is generally 
known as a strike. If circumstances were such as 
to prevent, such as to indicate that a strike would 
probably not give the results, would be inoppor¬ 
tune, the conditions in the industry were not fa¬ 
vorable, why, different methods would be resorted 
to; we would try to slow up the production in 
the factory; turn out poor work; in fact, interfere 
with the process of production so as to destroy the 
possible chance for revenue or profit accruing to 
the owners from that particular industry or mill. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that what you call sabotage? 

Mr. St. John. That is what it is generally known 
as; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How else do you carry that 
principle out? Say, when you are out on a strike 
and not in the mill, how would you carry that 
same principle out? 

Mr. St. John. We couldn’t very well carry that 
principle out if we were out on a strike, excepting 
it would be to interfere with the products turned 
out in that particular mill, in transportation, or 
Interfere with the raw material going into the 
mill. We would make an effort, if the organization 
was in shape, to control an influence sufficient 
with the isolated plant in question, so that no raw 
material or anything they use in the manufacture 
got very far. 

Mr. Thompson. If, in carrying it out, it is neces¬ 
sary to destroy property, would your organization 
countenance that? 

Mr. St. John. If the destruction of property 
would gain the point for the workers involved, 
that is the only consideration we would give to it. 
The fact that property was destroyed would not 
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have anything to do with determining whether s 
we adopted the plan or not. J 

Mr. Thompson. Then, the criterion of your ac- < 
tion on a strike is whether or not the proposed j 
action will gain the point of the strike? ] 

Mr. St. John. That is the only one. < 

Mr. Thompson. Would that same reasoning 1 
apply to questions of violence against persons? 

Mr. St. John. Certainly. ... 

Mr. Thompson. I wish you would explain the 
reasons why your organization would not make 
a time agreement, and why you countenance the 
destruction of property or the injury of persons 
in order to carry out any desired point as work¬ 
men? f , 

Mr. St. John. Well, in the matter of the time 

agreements, the entering into time agreements is 
of no value to the working class. It is of no value 
to that particular part of the working class who 
are directly involved in the agreement. It is, as a 
rule, a distinct—it places them at a disadvantage 
for the future period. In the first place, it is simply 
saying to the employer that on a certain date, after 
the lapse of a certain number of months, we are 
going to make a demand on you for increased 
wages or change in the working conditions. That 
is what it means to them. The consequence is that 
if he has any semblance of intelligence at all he 
prepares for it, and he has got a year’s time to get 
ready for it. He makes up his stock ahead—his 
warehouse is piled with stock where he is dealing 
in goods that he can handle that way; and when 
the time comes and you make your demands, he 
has made arangements so that he is able to get 
along without you. He places you at a disad¬ 
vantage. , 

Another thing, it prevents the workers from 
taking advantage of any favorable opportunity 
that might arise during the term of this agreement, 
by which they could get better conditions. For 
instance, the market or demand for the com¬ 
modities that were being produced might become 
lively, and the plant become rushed with orders, 
why, from that circumstance the worker has an 
advantage in making terms and demands. There is 
an added demand for the commodity they are sell¬ 
ing—their labor power; and there is that added 
demand there, and they are in a more favorable 
position to force recognition for their claims and 
gain what they are after. 

In addition to that, it destroys the active spirit 
in an organization to work under a contract 
period. The membership, as a rule, working under 
a time contract, as soon as the contract is signed 
and they are back to work, they lose everything 
except a mere passing interest in their organization; 


and they think things are settled for the time be¬ 
ing, and they do not need to bother until their 
contract is about to expire. Those are a few of the 
reasons; and as far as the destruction of property 
is concerned, the property is not ours. We haven’t 
any interest at all in it; it is used simply it is used 
to make the lot of the workers, as a class, harder; 
and the only property that we have, experience in 
the past has shown that the employers, as a class, 
are not at all particular whether they injure our 
property or not. They take us into the mills before 
we are able—before we have even the semblance 
of an education, and they grind up our vitality, 
brain and muscular energy into profits, and when¬ 
ever we can not keep pace with the machine 
speeded to its highest notch, they turn us out onto 
the road to eke out an existence as best we can, or 
wind up on the poor farm or in the potter s field. 
And we chink what is good for the working class 
—rather, what is good for the employing class is 
certainly good for us. And he has not shown any 
respect at all for our property, that it is not in¬ 
cumbent upon us to show any respect for his 
property; and we do not propose to do it; and 
we do not propose to make any bones about hav¬ 
ing that attitude clearly understood; that we are 
getting somewhat intelligent, and at . least begin¬ 
ning to notice things. And the same holds true 
with regard to life and violence.. Not that the 
Industrial Workers of the World are advocating 
the destruction of life to gain any particular point 
or the use of violence; because the destruction of 
life is not going to gain any point, and if life hap¬ 
pens to be lost in strikes that we are implicated 
in, the blapie generally, and has been up to date, on 
the other side. But we are not going to tell our 
membership to allow themselves to be shot down 
and beat up like cattle. Regardless of the fact that 
they are members of the working class, they still 
have a duty that they owe to themselves and their 
, class of defending themselves whenever they are 
attacked and their life is threatened. Violence is 
not always the choosing of the working class; as a 
general rule, it is forced on them as a simple act of 
self-defense. They have to strike back when they 
are struck at, and that is the spirit and that is the 
idea the organization is trying to educate the 
workers into. 

We do not—we do not want to be understood 
as saying that we expect to achieve^ our aims 
through violence and through the destruction of 
human life, because, in my judgment, that is im¬ 
possible. The achievement of success—the success 
[ of this organization—the realization of what it is 
r striving for—depends on one thing only, and that 

• is gaining the control of a sufficient amount of 
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the labor power that is necessary in the operation 
of industry. Now, when we have that control, 
then through organization the necessity for vio¬ 
lence will be reduced; in fact, it will almost dis¬ 
appear. It will disappear. The necessity for using 
any tactics that will lead to violence will disappear, 
and the protection and the safeguarding of human 
life will increase just in proportion as we have 
that control. And we will not only be able to take 
care of ourselves, and therefore it will become un¬ 
necessary for us to injure anybody else so far as 
life is concerned. 

Mr. Thompson. In getting your control of an 
industry, Mr. St. “John, do you—and in your 
advocacy of the method of gaining that control, 
do you tell' your membership only to use force 
in case it is necessary for self-defense? 

Mr. St. John. We don’t tell them anything of 
the kind. They are supposed to have sense enough 
to know that. If they did not have sense enough 
to know when to take care of themselves, no 
amount of telling on our part would do them any 
good. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, your general 
policy is that whatever violence is necessary to 
carry the point, and if violence will carry the 
point, they must use it to gain the point? 

Mr. St. John. Most assuredly; yes. . . . 

Mr. Thompson. That is to say, if violence will 
bring the point that the workers want, then it is 
countenanced? 

Mr. St. John. Well, violence is not going to 
bring the point that the workers want except in 
rare instances. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the case of workers filling 
the place of strikers, for instance. If your people 
believe that by committing acts of violence against 
the people who take the places, they would cause 
a determination of the struggle in favor of the 
strikers, then you would countenance such vio¬ 
lence? 

Mr. St. John. Certainly. 

Commissioner Harriman. I would like to ask 
you, Mr. St. John, what was the underlying cause 
for the creation of your organization? 

Mr. St. John. Well, the organization came into 
existence mainly because of the lack of unity on 
the part of labor as it was and is organized to¬ 
day. 
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Commissioner Lennon. I wish the witness would 
face that way [indicating audience], and we could 
hear just as well. 

Mr. St. John. Strikes in different sections of the 
country were fought out and lost by the workers, 
not because they did not put up a good fight them¬ 
selves, those that were directly involved—not be¬ 
cause of the fact that the employers were in an 
advantageous position, but simply because that, in 
addition to fighting the employers who were solid 
as a unit on the proposition, they also had to con¬ 
tend against the assistance rendered to the em¬ 
ployers by workers in the same industry or in 
other industries. The only show for the winning 
of a strike is stopping the production of the com¬ 
modity that is being manufactured by the workers 
that are on strike, curtailing the profits of the 
corporation or the individual who has title to 
that establishment; and as long as he can transfer 
his work to other workers or operate his factories 
with scab labor and the products turned out by 
scab labor are distributed around the country by 
union men with union cards in their pockets, and 
the raw materials are furnished to the scab labor 
in this particular factory and pass through the 
hands of men with union cards in their pockets, 
the chances of any body of workers winning a 
strike in any important industry are reduced to 
a minimum, to say the least. And it was to over¬ 
come that state of affairs that the union has come 
into existence. 

Commissioner Harriman. Do you think that 
cooperation between employers and the wage¬ 
earning class is possible or impossible—peaceful 
cooperation? 

Mr. St. John. It is not possible except by a loss 
to the wage earners. It might be brought about, 
but the only ones that would gain by it would be 
the employers. The wage earners would be the 
ones to suffer. 

Commissioner Harriman. I would like to ask 
you what is the attitude of your organization to¬ 
ward the Government? . . . 

Mr. St. John# Well, they simply look on the 
Government as a committee employed to look 
after the interests of the employers. That is all the 
Government means to it. It is simply a committee 
employed to police the interests of the employ¬ 
ing class. . . . 
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The presidential campaign of 1912 bears 
witness to the political impact of a decade and 
a half of agitation, investigation, publicity, and 
reform. William Howard Taft, the Republi¬ 
can party candidate, carried the conservative 
label—though his administration had secured 
more progressive legislation than the more 
flamboyant regime it succeeded—while Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson both 
put themselves down as progressives. Each ad¬ 
vocated a carefully devised government pro¬ 
gram for dealing with the economic problems 
associated with the growth of great enter¬ 
prises, and each insisted that he was the cham¬ 
pion of the American people. 

The Democratic candidate, Woodrow Wil¬ 
son (1856-1924), was bom in Virginia four 
years before the outbreak of the Civil War. 
His family was of Scotch-Irish origin and suf¬ 
ficiently prosperous to send their son to 
Princeton and the University of Virginia, 
where he studied law. The effort to build a 
practice in Atlanta proved uncongenial to a 
man of scholarly tastes, and Wilson decided 
to prepare for teaching, joining the group of 
brilliant pioneers in American graduate study 
who worked in Professor Herbert B. Adams’s 
seminar at Johns Hopkins in the early eighties. 
Congressional Government won Wilson his 
degree, a reputation, calls to teach at Bryn 
Mawr and Wesleyan, and finally an appoint¬ 
ment to the chair of political science at Prince- 

ton. , 

In 1902, Wilson was elected president of his 

university and set about reversing the trends 
which had transformed the rigors of the 
Princeton of Witherspoon and Ashbel Smith 
into the “rich man’s club” of the nineties. For 
the next seven years, Wilson sought to estab¬ 
lish higher academic standards and to eliminate 
some of the undemocratic practices among the 
undergraduates. Almost prophetically, what 
had begun as a dispute over principle became 


a personal quarrel; and he was ultimately 
forced into a position that left him small 
choice but retirement. 

Wilson’s Princeton program had made him 
a symbol of the struggle to restore the peo¬ 
ple’s rights; his defeat gave him the political 
glamor of martyrdom. To a New Jersey Dem¬ 
ocratic machine that saw victory likely in 
1910, the ex-president of Princeton seemed to 
combine a vote-getting aura of liberalism and 
integrity with sufficient lack of experience in 
practical politics to assure the continuance of 
sound policy—maintaining New Jersey laws 
against pressure for reform was important to 
interests which had made the state notorious 
for laxity in granting corporate charters and 
firmness against such innovations as employers’ 
liability. 

The" Democratic machine named Wilson its 
candidate for governor, accordingly. When 
he was elected, machine leaders learned that 
they had given power to a man who had in 
no way forgotten that he numbered Presby¬ 
terian ministers in both lines of his ancestry. 
As governor, Wilson showed many of the 
traits he was to give evidence of in higher of¬ 
fice: he was stubbornly certain of his own 
rightness, fearless in defying machine rule, 
and ready to appeal to the people against 
slackness in legislators. 

Two years as governor of New Jersey made 
Wilson a leader among contenders for the 
Democratic presidential nomination; his only 
serious rival was Champ Clark of Missouri. 
The Baltimore Convention, like that of 1908, 
was under William J. Bryan’s control, though 
he had refused to be a candidate. Defeated for 
the post of temporary chairman, Bryan dic¬ 
tated the Democratic platform and all but 
ruled the convention from the floor. And, in 
the balloting for nominee, it was Bryan’s in¬ 
fluence which gave the vote of his delegation, 
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instructed for Clark, to Woodrow Wilson, 
and so made Wilson the presidential candi¬ 
date. Bryan had switched when the New York 
delegation, led by Tammany Hall, went over 
to Clark on the tenth ballot; but forty-six bal¬ 
lots were taken before the convention gave 
Wilson the two-thirds vote then necessary to 
name a Democratic candidate. 

Woodrow Wilson carried on a vigorous 
campaign. His speeches—largely reprinted in 
The New freedom (1913)—not only present 
his own idea of reform but also reject that 
of his chief ^opponent, Theodore Roosevelt. 
The people must rule their economic life di¬ 
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rectly, Wilson argues, and not through the 
trusteeship of great enterprise. Monopoly 
never can be trusted, even under regulation, 
for what assurance is there that the regulators 
will act in the interest of the people? Regula¬ 
tion is not sufficient, therefore; competition 
must be restored. Only then can the creative 
middle class return to its true task and, with 
energies released, take up its appointed mis¬ 
sion of enriching American life, 

The selection here reprinted is from The 
New Freedom (New York, 1913) and is pub¬ 
lished by permission of Doubleday and Com¬ 
pany, Inc. 
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BY WOODROW WILSON 


Freemen Need No Guardians 

There are two theories of government that have 
been contending with each other ever since gov¬ 
ernment began. One of them is the theory which 
in America is associated with the name of a very 
great man, Alexander Hamilton. A great man, 
but, in my judgment, not a great American. He 
did not think in terms of American life. Hamilton 
believed that the only people who could under- 
stand»government, and therefore the only people 
who were qualified to conduct it, were the men 
who had the biggest financial stake in the com¬ 
mercial and industrial enterprises of the country. 

That theory, though few have now the hardi¬ 
hood to profess it openly, has been the working 
theory upon which our government has lately 
been conducted. It is astonishing how persistent it 
is. It is amazing how quickly the political party 
which had Lincoln for its first leader,—Lincoln, 
who not only denied, but in his own person so 
completely disproved the aristocratic theory,—it 
is amazing how quickly that party, founded on 
faith in the people, forgot the precepts of Lincoln 
and fell under the delusion that the “masses” 
needed the guardianship of “men of affairs.” 

For indeed, if you stop to think about it, noth¬ 
ing could be a greater departure from original 
Americanism, from faith in the ability of a con¬ 
fident, resourceful, and independent people, than 
the discouraging doctrine that somebody has got 
to provide prosperity for the rest of us. And yet 
that is exactly the doctrine on which the govern¬ 
ment of the United States has been conducted 
lately. Who have been consulted when important 


measures of government, like tariff acts, and cur¬ 
rency acts, and railroad acts, were under consid¬ 
eration? The people whom the tariff chiefly af¬ 
fects, the people for whom the currency is sup¬ 
posed to exist, the people who pay the duties and 
ride on the railroads? Oh no! What do they 
know about such matters. The gentlemen whose 
ideas have been sought are the big manufacturers, 
the bankers, and the heads of the great railroad 
combinations. The masters of the government of 
the United States are the combined capitalists and 
manufacturers of the United States. It is written 
over every intimate page of the records of Con¬ 
gress, it is written all through the history of con¬ 
ferences at the White House, that the suggestions 
of economic policy in this country have come 
from one source, not from many sources. The 
benevolent guardians, the kind-hearted trustees 
who have taken the troubles of government off 
our hands, have become so conspicuous that al¬ 
most anybody can write out a list of them. They 
have become so conspicuous that their names are 
mentioned upon almost every political platform. 
The men who have undertaken the interesting job 
of taking care of us do not force us to requite them 
with anonymously directed gratitude. We know 
them by name. ... 

The government of the United States at pres¬ 
ent is a foster-child of the special interests. It is not 
allowed to have a will of its own. It is told at every 
move: “Don’t do that; you will interfere with 
our prosperity.” And when we ask, “Where is our 
prosperity lodged? ” a certain group of gentlemen 
say, “With us.” The government of the United 
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States in recent years has not been administered 
by the common people of the United States, xou 
know just as well as I do,—it is not an indictment 
against anybody, it is a mere statement of the 
facts,-that the people have stood outside and 
looked on at their own government and that ail 
they have had to determine in past years has been 
which crowd they would look on at; whether they 
would look on at this litde group or that little 
group who had managed to get the control of af¬ 
fairs in its hands. Have you ever heard, for ex¬ 
ample, of any hearing before any great committee 
of the Congress in which the people of the coun¬ 
try as a whole were represented, except it may be 
by the Congressmen themselves? The men who 
appear at those meetings in order to argue for or 
against a schedule in the tariff, for this measure or 
against that measure, are men who represent spe¬ 
cial interests. They may represent them very 
honestly, they may intend no wrong to their 
fellow-citizens, but they are speaking from the 
point of view always of a small portion of the 
population. I have sometimes wondered why men, 
particularly men of means, men who didnk have 
to work for their living, shouldn t constitute them¬ 
selves attorneys for the people, and every time a 
hearing is held before a committee of Congress 
should not go and ask: “Gentlemen, in consider¬ 
ing these things suppose you consider the whole 
country? Suppose you consider the citizens of the 

United States?” ... _ _ . , 

I am one of those who absolutely reject the 
trustee theory, the guardianship theory. I have 
never found a man .who knew how to take care 
of me, and, reasoning from that point out, I con¬ 
jecture that there isn’t any man who knows how 
to take care of all the people of the United States. 
I suspect that the people of the United States un¬ 
derstand their own interests better than any group 
of men in the confines of the country understand 
them. The men who are sweating blood to get 
their foothold in the world of endeavor under¬ 
stand the conditions of business in the United 
States very much better than the men who have 
arrived and are at the top. They know what the 
thing is that they are struggling against. They 
know how difficult it is to start a new enterprise. 
They know how far they have to search for 
credit that will put them upon an even, footing 
with the men who have already built up industry 
in this country. They know that somewhere, by 
somebody, the development of industry is being 
controlled. 

I do not say this with the slightest desire to 
create any prejudice against wealth; on the con¬ 
trary, I should be ashamed of myself if I excited 


class feeling of any kind. But I do mean to sug¬ 
gest this: That the wealth of the country has, in 
recent years, come from particular sources; it has 
come from those sources which have built up 
monopoly. Its point of view is a special point of 
view. It is the point of view of those men who do 
not wish that the people should determine their 
own affairs, because they do not believe that the 
people’s judgment is sound. They want to be com¬ 
missioned to take care of the United States and 
of the people of the United States, because they 
believe that they, better than anybody else, under¬ 
stand the interests of the United States. I do not 
challenge their character; I challenge their point 
of view. We cannot afford to be governed as we 
have been governed in the last generation, by men 
who occupy so narrow, so prejudiced, so limited 
a point of view. 

The government of our country cannot be 
lodged in any special class. The policy of a great 
nation cannot be tied up with any particular set 
of interests. I want to say, again and again, that 
my arguments do not touch the character of the 
men to whom I am opposed. I believe that the 
very wealthy men who have got their money by 
certain kinds of corporate enterprise have closed 
in their horizon, and that they do not see and do 
not understand the rank and file of the people. It 
is for that reason that I want to break up the little 
coterie that has determined what the government 
of the nation should do. . . . 

I believe, as I believe in nothing else, in the 
average integrity and the average intelligence of 
the American people, and I do not believe that 
the intelligence of America cart be put into com¬ 
mission anywhere. I do not believe that there is 
any group of men of any kind to whom we can 
afford to give that kind of trusteeship. 

I will not live under trustees if I can help it. No 
group of men less than the majority has a right to 
tell me how I have got to live in America. I will 
submit to the majority, because I have been trained 
to do it,—though I may sometimes have my pri¬ 
vate opinion even of the majority. I do not care 
how wise, how patriotic, the trustees may be, I 
have never heard of any group of men in whose 
hands I am willing to lodge the liberties of Amer¬ 
ica in trust. 

If any part of'our people want to be wards, if 
they want to have guardians put over them, if they 
want to be taken care of, if they want to be chil¬ 
dren, patronized by the government, why, I am 
sorry, because it will sap the manhood of America. 
But I don’t believe they do. I believe they want 
to stand on the firm foundation of law and right 
and take care of themselves. I, for my part, don’t 
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want to belong to a national believe that I do not 
belong to a nation, that needs to be taken care of 
by guardians. I want to belong to a nation, and I 
am proud that I do belong to a nation, that knows 
how to take care of itself. If I thought that the 
American people were reckless, were ignorant, 
were vindictive, I might shrink from putting the 
government into their hands. But the beauty of 
democracy is that when you are reckless you de¬ 
stroy your own established conditions of life; 
when you are vindictive, you wreak vengeance 
upon yourself; the whole stability of a democratic 
polity rests upon the fact that every interest is 
every man’s interest. . . . 

In a former generation, half a century ago, 
there were a great many men associated with the 
government whose patriotism we are not priv¬ 
ileged to deny nor to question, who intended to 
serve the people, but had become so saturated with 
the point of view of a governing class that it was 
impossible for them to see America as the people 
of America themselves saw it. Then there arose 
that interesting figure, the immortal figure of the 
great Lincoln, who stood up declaring that the 
politicians, the men who had governed^ this coun¬ 
try, did not see from the point of view of the 
people. »When I think of that tall, gaunt figure 
rising in Illinois, I have a picture of a man free, 
unentangled, unassociated with the governing in¬ 
fluences of the country, ready to see things with 
an open eye, to see them steadily, to see them 
whole, to see them as the men he rubbed shoulders 
with and associated with saw them. What the 
country needed in i860 was a leader who under¬ 
stood and represented the thought of the whole 
people, as contrasted with that of a class which 
imagined itself the guardian of the country’s wel¬ 
fare. 

Now, likewise, the trouble with our present 
political condition is that we need some man who 
has not been associated with the governing classes 
and the governing influences of this country to 
stand up and speak for us; we need to hear a voice 
from the outside calling upon the American peo¬ 
ple to assert again their rights and prerogatives in 
the possession of their own government. 

Do our masters of industry speak in the spirit 
and interest even of those whom they employ? 
When men ask me what I think about the labor 
question and laboring men, I feel that I am being 
asked what I know about the vast majority of the 
people, and I feel as if I were being asked to sepa¬ 
rate myself, as belonging to a particular class, from 
that great body of my fellow-citizens who sus¬ 
tain and conduct the enterprises of the country. 
Until we get away from that point of view it 


will be impossible to have a free government. 

I have listened to some very honest and eloquent 
orators whose sentiments were noteworthy for 
this: that when they spoke of the people, they were 
not thinking of themselves; they were thinking of 
somebody whom they were commissioned to take 
care of. They were always planning to do things 
for the American people, and I have seen them 
visibly shiver when it was suggested that they ar¬ 
range to have something done by the people for 
themselves. They said, “What do they know about 
it?” I always feel like replying, “What do you 
know about it? You know your own interest, but 
who has told you our interests, and what do you 
know about them?” For the business of every 
leader of government is to hear what the nation is 
saying and to know what the nation is enduring. 
It is not his business to judge for the nation, but to 
judge through the nation as its spokesman and 
voice. I do not believe that this country could have 
safely allowed a continuation of the policy of the 
men who have viewed affairs in any other light. 

The hypothesis under which we have been 
ruled is that of government through a board of 
trustees, through a selected number of the big busi¬ 
ness men of the country who know a lot that the 
rest of us do not know, and who take it for granted 
that our ignorance would wreck the prosperity of 
the country. The idea of the Presidents we have 
recently had has been that they were Presidents of 
a National Board of Trustees. That is not my idea. 

I have been president of one board of trustees, and 
I do not care to have another on my hands. I want 
to be President of the people of the United States. 
There was many a time when I was president of 
the board of trustees of a university when the 
undergraduates knew more than the trustees did; 
and it has been in my thought ever since that if I 
could have dealt directly with the people who 
constituted Princeton University I could have car¬ 
ried it forward much faster than I could dealing 
with a board of trustees. ... 

I tell you the men I am interested in are the 
men who, under the conditions we have had, never 
had their voices heard, who never got a line in 
the newspapers, who never got a moment on the 
platform, who never had access to the ears of Gov¬ 
ernors or Presidents or of anybody who was re¬ 
sponsible for the conduct of public affairs, but 
who went silently and patiently to their work 
every day carrying the burden of the world. How 
are they to be understood by the masters of fi¬ 
nance, if only the masters of finance are consulted? 

That is what I mean when I say, “Bring the 
government back to the people.” I do not mean 
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anything demagogic; I do not mean to talk as if 
we wanted a great mass of men to rush in and 
destroy something. That is not the idea. I want the 
people to come in and take possession of their 
own premises; for I hold that the government be¬ 
longs to the people, and that they have a right to 
that intimate access to it which will determine 
every turn of its policy. 

America is never going to submit to guardian¬ 
ship. America is never going to choose thralldom 
instead of freedom. Look what there is to decide! 
There is the tariff question. Can the tariff ques¬ 
tion be decided in favor of the people, so long as 
the monopolies are the chief counselors at Wash¬ 
ington? There is the currency question. Are we 
going to settle the currency question so long as the 
government listens only to the counsel of those 
who command the banking situation? 

Then there is the question of conservation. 
What is our fear about conservation? The hands 
that' are being stretched out to monopolize our 
forests, to prevent or pre-empt the use of our 
great power-producing streams; the hands that are 


being stretched into the bowels of the earth to take 
possession of the great riches that lie hidden in 
Alaska and elsewhere in the incomparable domain 
of the United States, are the hands of monopoly. 
Are these men to continue to stand at the elbow 
of government and tell us how we are to save our¬ 
selves,—from themselves? You cannot settle the 
question of conservation while monopoly is close 
to the ears of those who govern. And the ques¬ 
tion of conservation is a great deal bigger than 
the question of saving our forests and our mineral 
resources and our waters; it is as big as the life 
and happiness and strength and elasticity and hope 
of our people. 

There are tasks awaiting the government of the 
United States which it cannot perform until every 
pulse of that government beats in unison with the 
needs and the desires of the whole body of the 
American people. Shall we not give the people ac¬ 
cess of sympathy, access of authority, to the in¬ 
strumentalities which are to be indispensable to 
their lives? 


THE NATIONAL MONETARY COMMISSION 


The defects of the National Banking Act of 
1864 had been evident at every banking crisis 
from 1873 to 1907. But popular interest in 
financial reform had centered in efforts to se¬ 
cure cheaper money rather than in plans for 
revising the nation’s banking and currency 
system. The panic of 1907, occurring after 
the United States had adopted the gold stand¬ 
ard, prompted legislative measures tojereate a 
currency more responsive to business needs 
than that created by the National Banking 
Act. Those measures provided only for tem¬ 
porary emergency issues, however; further 
action was postponed until the National 
Monetary Commission should make its final 
report. 

The Commission was duly appointed. It in¬ 
quired into the banking systems of the princi¬ 
pal nations of the world as well as into the 
shortcomings of the American scheme. In 
1910, after considerable criticism of its de¬ 
lays, the Commission summarized the defects 
of the National Banking system as a guide to 
future legislation. For, even as supplemented 


by the new emergency measures, the present 
system was inadequate. 

So far, general agreement prevailed, but the 
law suggested by Senator Nelson W. Aldrich 
(1841-1915) of Rhode Island, who had been 
instrumental in establishing the Commission, 
won less acceptance. The Aldrich bill pro¬ 
vided for a central bank, in the form of a re¬ 
serve association controlled by the larger 
banks, which was to have no formal public 
representation beyond the Secretaries of Ag¬ 
riculture, Commerce and Labor, and the 
Treasury serving ex officio. In addition to is¬ 
suing banknotes against a gold reserve of 3 3% 
percent, this central bank was to rediscount 
commercial paper, provide a more elastic cur¬ 
rency, and make use of the government funds 
now kept idle in the subtreasuries. The Al¬ 
drich bill’s conservative sponsorship and the 
predominance of banker control in its provi¬ 
sions were not likely to win support in the 
insurgent year 1910. When the Wilson admin¬ 
istration undertook to fulfill campaign pledges 
for banking reform, it proceeded from dif- 
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ferent premises and reached a markedly dif¬ 
ferent end, though it did make use of some of 
the technical features of the Aldrich bill. 
The selection here reprinted is from the 
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Publications of the National Monetary Com¬ 
mission (Washington, 1910) and appeared 
originally as Senate Document No. 243, 62d 
Congress, 2d Session. 


Defects of the National Banking System 

BY THE NATIONAL MONETARY COMMISSION 


/. . The act of May 30, 1908, providing for the 
appointment of the National Monetary Commis¬ 
sion was a direct consequence of the panic of 
1907. We shall not attempt to recount the severe 
losses and misfortunes suffered by the American 
people of all classes as the result of this and similar 
crises. To seek for means to prevent the recur¬ 
rence or to mitigate the severity of grave disasters 
of this character was, however, one of the primary 
purposes of its creation. 

We have made a thorough study of the defects 
of our banking system, which were largely re¬ 
sponsible for these disasters and have sought to 
provide effective remedies for these and other de¬ 
fects, in the legislation we propose. 

The principal defects in our banking system we 
believe may be summarized as follows: 

1. We have no provision for the concentration 
of the cash reserves of the banks and for their 
mobilization and use wherever needed in times of 
trouble. Experience has shown that the scattered 
cash reserves of our banks are inadequate for pur¬ 
poses of assistance or defense at such times. 

2. Antiquated Federal and State laws restrict the 
use of bank reserves and prohibit the lending 
power of banks at times when, in the presence of 
unusual demands, reserves should be freely used 
and credit liberally extended to all deserving cus¬ 
tomers. 

3. Our banks also lack adequate means available 
for use at any time to replenish their reserves or 
increase their loaning powers when necessary to 
meet normal or unusual demands. 

4. Of our various forms of currency the bank¬ 
note issue is the only one which w r e might expect 
to respond to the changing needs of .business by 
automatic expansion and contraction, but this issue 
is deprived of all such qualities by the fact that its 
volume is largely dependent upon the amount and 
price of United States bonds. 

5 ##t We lack means to insure such effective co¬ 
operation on the part of banks as is necessary to 
protect their own and the public interests in times 
of stress or crisis. There is no cooperation of any 
kind among banks outside the clearing-house 
cities. While clearing-house organizations of banks 


have been able to render valuable services within 
a limited sjffiere for local communities, the lack 
of means to secure their cooperation or affiliation 
in broader fields makes it impossible to use these 
or similar local agencies to prevent panics or avert 
calamitous disturbances affecting the country at 
large. These organizations have, in fact, never been 
able to prevent the suspension of cash payments 
by financial institutions in their own localities in 
cases of emergency. 

6. We have no effective agency covering the 
entire country which affords necessary facilities 
for making domestic exchanges between different 
localities and sections, or which can prevent dis¬ 
astrous disruption of all such exchanges in times 
of serious trouble. 

7. We have no instrumentality that can deal 
effectively with the broad questions which, from 
an international standpoint, affect the credit and 
status of the United States as one of the great 
financial powers of the world. In times of threat¬ 
ened trouble or of actual panic these questions, 
which involve the course of foreign exchange and 
the international movements of gold, are even 
more important to us from a national than from an 
international standpoint. 

8. The lack of commercial paper of an estab¬ 
lished standard, issued for agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial purposes, available for invest¬ 
ments by banks, leads to an unhealthy congestion 
of loanable funds in great centers and hinders the 
development of the productive forces of the coun- 
try. 

9. The narrow character of our discount mar¬ 
ket, with its limited range of safe and profitable 
investments for banks, results in sending the sur¬ 
plus money of all sections, in excess of reserves 
and local demands, to New York, where it is usu¬ 
ally loaned out on call on Stock Exchange securi¬ 
ties, tending to promote dangerous speculation 
and inevitably leading to injurious disturbances 
in reserves. This concentration of surplus money 
and available funds m New York imposes upon 
the managers of the banks of that city the vast 
responsibilities which are inherent in the control 
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of a large proportion of the banking resources of 
the country. 

10. The absence of a broad discount market in 
our system, taken together with the restrictive 
treatment of reserves, creates at times when serious 
financial disturbances are anticipated a condition 
of dependence on the part of individual banks 
throughout the country, and at the same time 
places the farmers and others engaged in produc¬ 
tive industries at a great disadvantage in securing 
the credit they require for the growth, retention, 
and distribution of their products. 

11. There is a marked lack of equality in credit 
facilities between different sections of the coun¬ 
try, reflected in less favored communities, in re¬ 
tarded development, and great disparity in rates 
of discount. 

12. Our system lacks an agency whose influence 
can be made effective in securing greater uni¬ 
formity, steadiness, and reasonableness of rates of 
discount in all parts of the country. 

13. We have no effective agency that can surely 
provide adequate banking facilities for different 
regions promptly and on reasonable terms to meet 
the ordinary or unusual demands for credit or cur¬ 
rency necessary for moving crops or for other 
legitimate purposes. 

14. We have no power to enforce the adoption 
of uniform standards with regard to capital, re¬ 
serves, examinations, And the character and pub¬ 
licity of reports of all banks in the different sec¬ 
tions of the country. 

15. We have no American banking institutions 
in foreign countries. The organization of such 
banks is necessary for the development of our 
foreign trade. 

16. The provision that national banks shall not 
make loans upon real estate restricts their power 
to serve farmers and other borrowers in rural 
communities. 

17. The provision of law under which the Gov¬ 
ernment acts as custodian of its own funds results 
in irregular withdrawals of money from circula¬ 
tion and bank reserves in periods of excessive 
Government revenues, and in the return of these 
funds into circulation only in periods.of deficient 
revenues. Recent efforts to modify the Independ¬ 
ent Treasury system by a partial distribution of 
. the public moneys among national banks have re¬ 
sulted, it is charged, in discrimination and favor¬ 
itism in the treatment of different banks. 

There is a general agreement among intelligent 
students of the subject that^o remedy these and 
other defects it is necessary to provide a compre¬ 
hensive reorganization of credit and a thorough 
reconstruction of our banking systems and meth¬ 


ods. We submit herewith our recommendation 
providing for such reorganization in the form of 
a bill which, if enacted into law, will, we believe, 
accomplish these results. 

It is proposed to incorporate the National Re¬ 
serve Association of the United States with an 
authorized capital equal to 20 per cent of the cap¬ 
ital of all subscribing banks, of which one-half 
shall be paid in and the remainder shall become a 
liability, subject to call under the provisions of 
section 3 of the bill. It is also provided that before 
the reserve association can commence business 
$100,000,000 of capital must be paid in cash. All 
State banks and trust companies conforming to the 
provisions of the bill with reference to capitaliza¬ 
tion and reserves and all National banks are en¬ 
titled to subscribe for stock and to become mem¬ 
bers of the association. Shares in the association are 
not transferable and can not be owned otherwise. 
than by a subscribing bank or in any other than 
the proportion named. 

It is proposed to group into local associations 
all subscribing banks located in contiguous terri¬ 
tory. The local associations are to be organized 
into district associations, in each of which shall be 
located a branch of the National Reserve Asso¬ 
ciation; and the district associations, which shall 
be so arranged as to include all the territory of the 
United States, are combined to form the National 
Reserve Association of the United States. 

These several associations are analogous in their 
organization to our political divisions, into coun¬ 
ties, States, and the United States. Each has dis¬ 
tinctive functions quite unlike in their character 
and each has representative self-government. In 
the local association the individual bank is the vot¬ 
ing unit. A majority of banks, without reference 
to their size or their holdings of stock in the re¬ 
serve association, elect three-fifths of the direc¬ 
tors, and a majority in stock interest elect two- 
fifths. This method of electing directors is, we 
believe, quite novel in corporate government. It 
is more democratic in form, with more liberal rep¬ 
resentation to minorities than any method in gen¬ 
eral use. 

One of the principal functions of the local asso¬ 
ciations is to guarantee, upon application, the com¬ 
mercial paper of individual banks which may be 
offered to the branches for rediscount, as provided 
in section 27 of the bill. The local association may, 
and in most cases would, require from the J^ank 
making the application satisfactory security for 
the guaranty. Local associations are authorized in 
serious emergencies to guarantee the direct obliga¬ 
tions of subscribing banks with adequate security, 
in accordance with the provisions of section 28 of 
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the bill. A local association may decline to give 
the guaranties provided for under either of these 
sections. Local associations may also, by vote of 
three-fourths of their board of directors and the 
approval of the National Reserve Association, as¬ 
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sume and exercise the powers and functions of 
clearing houses. They are required also to perform 
such services in facilitating domestic exchanges as, 
in the opinion of the National Reserve Associa¬ 
tion, the public interests may require. . . . 


CARTER GLASS 


Carter Glass (1858-1946) of Virginia was 
the chairman of the House Banking and Cur¬ 
rency Committee when the Democrats took 
control after their triumph in the elections of 
1910. He began to give close study to the 
problem of the reorganization of the nation’s 
banking system—paralleling the activities of 
the National Monetary Commission—and by 
1913 had whipped into shape a measure called 
the Currency Bill. In his Adventure in Con¬ 
structive Finance (1927), Glass tells in detail 
the political background and fortunes of his 
bill as it moved through both Houses of Con¬ 
gress and was debated by the country. It met 
with stubborn opposition: from the banking 
community, which was largely supporting the 
Aldrich plan of a central bank controlled by 
the private banking houses themselves; and 
from the agrarians, who had not yet lost their 
zest for fiat money. The fact is, the Senate 
wrote a measure of its own and Glass needed 
all his skill as a political leader and parlia¬ 
mentarian to win out. He pays tribute to Wil¬ 
son, who came over to Glass’s position, for 
Wilson’s personal influence had much to do 
with overcoming a threatened attack on 
the Glass bill by a coalition of Republican 


and Democratic conservatives in the Senate. 

On December 22, 1913, Glass presented be¬ 
fore the House the Conference report on the 
Currency bill. In this speech, reprinted here. 
Glass details the structure of the Federal Re¬ 
serve System and defends the Conference Com¬ 
mittee report against the attacks of agrarians 
and conservatives alike. 

The Conference Committee report was 
passed by both Houses and the bill was- signed 
by President Wilson on December 23, 1913. 
It is known not as the “Currency Bill” but the 
“Federal Reserve Act”; its title declared its 
purpose to be: “An Act to provide for the 
establishment of Federal Reserve banks, to fur¬ 
nish an elastic currency, to afford means of 
rediscounting commercial paper, to establijji 
a more effective supervision of banking in the 
United States, and for other purposes.” One 
of the great achievements of the Wilsonian 
New Freedom, the act created a banking 
mechanism that certainly was more sensitive 
to the country’s banking and currency re¬ 
quirements than had been true of the old Na¬ 
tional Banking System. 

Glass’s speech is reprinted from the Con¬ 
gressional Record , December 22, 1913. 


Speech on the Federal Reserve Act 

BY CARTER GLASS 


Mr. Glass. Mr. Speaker, on the 18th day of last 
September this House, by a vote of 286 to 85, 
passed H.R. 7837, known as the currency bill. 
The conferees on the part of the House to recon¬ 
cile the differences with the Senate now have the 
pleasure of reporting the bill back without one 
single fundamental alteration of its structure. . . , 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 

The Senate amendment eliminated from mem¬ 
bership on the Federal Reserve Board the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Comptroller of the Cur¬ 
rency. This action by the Senate reflected the de¬ 
liberate opinion of the Democratic Party caucus 
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and apparently represented the unanimous con¬ 
viction of the caucus and the Senate. The House 
conferees signified a willingness to yield, with re¬ 
spect to the Secretary of Agriculture* but strenu¬ 
ously resisted the proposition to eliminate the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The conferees on 
the part of the Senate long persisted in the deter¬ 
mination not to permit this official to hold mem¬ 
bership on the Federal Reserve Board, but the 
House conferees, with equal pertinacity, insisted 
that the Comptroller of the Currency, already 
charged by law with the supervision and with a 
large power of control of the national banks of the 
country, was by virtue of his official duties pe¬ 
culiarly suited for membership on the board. The 
FJouse conferees prevailed; so that the Federal 
Reserve Board will be composed of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and five members to be appointed by the President 
for terms of 10 years each, instead of 6 years, as 
originally provided in the House bill, and with 
salaries of $12,000 per annum, instead of $10,000 
per annum, as provided in the House bill. 

NUMBER OF BANKS 

Concerning the number of regional reserve 
banks to be established, the House bill, as you 
know, provided that there should not be less than 
12, leaving subsequent increase in the number of 
banks to the judgment of the Federal Reserve 
Bjjprd. The Senate amended the bill in that par¬ 
ticular so as to provide that the number of banks 
should not be less than 8 nor more than 12. On that 
point the House conferees yielded. 

VOTING FOR DIRECTORS 

In this connection, the House bill provided 
that the directors of classes A and B of the regional 
reserve banks—the first class peculiarly represen¬ 
tative of the banking interest and the second class 
representative of the business community—should 
be selected from approved lists to be supplied by 
the stockholding banks. The Senate so amended 
this provision as to extend the field of choice, per¬ 
mitting the electors to vote for any individual in 
the regional reserve district. Regarding this as 
an utterly impracticable, if not interminable, proc¬ 
ess, the House conferees stood firm and the Sen¬ 
ate yielded. The House accepted the Senate mod¬ 
ification concerning a preferential ballot, so as to 
prevent the possibility of a tie vote for directors. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF DIRECTORS 

Concerning the qualification of directors of re¬ 
gional reserve banks, the House bill provided that 
directors of class B could not be officers, directors, 


or employees of member banks. The Senate so 
amended the provision as to prohibit stockholders 
of member banks from being directors of class B 
in the regional reserve banks; but on this point the 
Senate receded. 

CAPITALIZATION 

The House bill provided that the capital of the 
regional reserve banks should be in amount equal 
to 20 per cent, of the capital of member banks, 
one-half to be paid in, and the other half subject 
to call, being in the nature of a double liability. 
The Senate so altered this provision as to provide 
that the aggregate capital of a regional reserve 
bank should be in amount equal to 6 per cent, of 
the capital and surplus of member banks. The 
House provision was based upon the theory that 
a bank’s capital stock is less liable to variation than 
its surplus. Nevertheless, the House yielded on this 
point, not regarding it as at all vital. Indeed, the 
aggregate capital under the one provision will be 
approximately the same as that provided by the 
other plan. . 

POWERS OF RESERVE BOARD 

The powers of the Federal Reserve Board were 
in some minor particulars and in one or two ma¬ 
terial aspects altered by the Senate amendment, 
notably where the House authorized the Federal 
Reserve Board to compel one Federal reserve bank 
to rediscount the discounted paper of another 
Federal reserve bank under certain restrictions. 
Such authority could only be exercised in time of 
emergency and only by the affirmative action of 
five of the seven members of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The Senate amendment swept away every 
one of the restrictions imposed by the House bill 
and vested the Federal Reserve Board with plenary 
power to order the rediscount at its pleasure and 
by a majority vote. The House conferees insisted 
upon a restoration of the requirement that at least 
five members of the Federal Reserve Board must 
concur in the proposed action. 

REDISCOUNTS 

In the matter of rediscount operations the only 
material change made by the Senate amendment 
to the House bill relates to the time limit of cer¬ 
tain agricultural credits. This, you will recall, was 
an item of the bill which provoked considerable 
controversy in the House Democratic caucus and 
in the House itself. In the judgment of some of us 
the difference is more apparent than real, and cer¬ 
tainly more political than economic. The House 
bill, keeping constantly in view the capital pur¬ 
pose of establishing regional reserve banks with 
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quick and liquid assets, promptly and certainly re¬ 
sponsive to the commercial, agricultural, and in¬ 
dustrial requirements of the country, provided a 
90-day maturity for paper subject to discount, 
making no discrimination whatsoever for or 
•against the merchant, the manufacturer, or the 
farmer. The Senate amendment, in the case of 
agricultural credits, extended the period of ma¬ 
turity to six months. The House having reversed 
itself on this particular proposition and having in¬ 
structed the House conferees to yield on the Sen¬ 
ate amendment, the conferees acquiesced. . . . 

RESERVES 

In dealing with the reserve requirements, the 
Senate amendment to the House bill somewhat 
strengthened the reserve by advancing the min¬ 
imum requirement from 33% to 40 per cent, of 
gold orjawful money, prescribing a flat penalty of 
1 per cent, on all impairment of the reserve behind 
the notes between 40 per cent, and 32% per cent., 
and authorizing the Federal Reserve Board to 
assess a graduated tax of 1 % per cent, per annum 
upon each iVz percent, or fraction thereof that 
such reserve falls below 32% per cent.. 

The reserve requirement for individual banks 
was very materially reduced by the Senate amend¬ 
ment; indeed, it was loosened up to an alarming 
extent, making inflation dangerously probable. 
The Senate amendment did not require a dollar 
of reserve to be kept in the vaults of individual 
banks, but made it possible for every dollar of the 
reserve to be kept in the regional reserve banks, 
thus frustrating the purpose of the Hou&e to put 
a stop to the vicious practice of pyramiding re¬ 
serves under which the tendency to inflation is 
always possible and inviting. The House conferees 
adjusted this point of difference not entirely to 
their satisfaction, but vastly to the betterment of 
the provision, so that while the reserve require¬ 
ments as to individual banks are somewhat less ex¬ 
acting than they were in the House bill they are 
very much more exacting than they were in the 
Senate amendment to the House bill. 

BOND REFUNDING 

The Senate radically altered the bond provision 
of the House bill. The pivotal point of banking 
and currency reform in this country around which 
controversy has raged for a quarter of a century 
has been the rigid and inelastic nature of a cur¬ 
rency based on Government bonds. The demand 
of the banker, the textbook writer, the business 
man, and other currency experts has been for the 
abrogation of the bond-secured currency system 
and the gradual substitution therefor of a currency 
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based on commercial assets and immediately re¬ 
sponsive to business requirements. That has been 
the universal contention of all persons who have a 
clear comprehension of the question. It has been 
the declared policy of # the Democratic Party for 
years, the declaration having appeared in specific 
terms in three of its recent national platforms. 
Nevertheless, the Senate in its wisdom radically 
altered that provision of the House bill so as to 
make an appreciable retirement of the bond- 
secured currency unlikely, if not impossible. The 
House conferees gained a measure of advantage 
by so modifying the Senate amendment as to make 
probable the retirement of at least $300,000,000 of 
the bond-secured currency within a period of 20 
years, and the possible retirement of $500,000,000 
of that currency, to be superseded by elastic Fed¬ 
eral reserve currency, based upon a gold reserve 
and commercial assets, expanding and contracting 
automatically with the business requirements of 
the country. 

NO CHARGE FOR EXCHANGE 

One of the most important provisions of the 
currency bill passed by this House was that which 
sought to put an end to the flagrant abuse involved 
in excessive charges by banks throughout the 
country for collections and exchanges. The House 
bill provided that exchanges should be made at 
par and that charges for collections should not ex¬ 
ceed the actual cost to the banks. This item of the 
bill, as most of you remember, was bitterly con¬ 
troverted in the Democratic caucus, and also^ in 
the House. Naturally thousands of banks deriving 
large profits from the practice of charging con¬ 
structive interest upon checks in transit and very 
arbitrary charges for collections and for exchanges 
exhibited great distaste to this provision of the bill. 
They vigorously protested to members against the 
inclusion of this prohibition, and thus the effort 
to remove this tax burden upon the business of the 
country was contested with the utmost pertinacity. 
However, those of us in the House who sought to 
tear down these tollgates upon the highways of 
commerce prevailed. The fight was renewed in 
the Senate, and that body so modified the House 
provision as to leave it solely within the discretion 
of the Federal Reserve Board to diminish or abol¬ 
ish the evil complained of, as it might please. The 
House conferees declined to yield on this point. 
They insisted upon such a modification of the 
Senate amendment as will exact exchanges at par 
and restrict charges for collections to the actual 
cost of such transactions to the banks. In brief, 
as the bill now is reported to the House the banks 
cannot make exchange and collection charges a 
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source of profit; they cannot any longer charge 
constructive interest; they cannot exact a tax for 
a theoretical transfer of funds from point to point 
when no transfer is actually made, but only an 
entry on the books. They ^an no longer harass the 
commerce of the country nor penalize the business 
men of the Nation by an unjust tax. . . . 

GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS 

In the matter of Government deposits the 
House bill required that the regional reserve banks 
should be constituted fiscal agents of the United 
States Government and required the Secretary of 
the Treasury to deposit all of the current funds 
of the Government in these banks, omitting, of 
course, the Treasury trust funds. The Senate so 
altered this provision of the fjouse bill as to make 
it optional with the Secretary of the Treasury to 
so deposit the Government funds and to place it 
within the discretion of that official to constitute 
the regional reserve banks fiscal agents of the 
United States Government. I have been unable 
to get any clear perception of the reason for this 
alteration of the House bill further than that I a 
little suspect that it was done for tactical purposes, 
perhaps to enable the Secretary of the Treasury 
to combat the schemes of intractable bankers, 
should there be such. The object of the framers of 
the' House bill in making the provision mandatory 
instead of discretionary was to furnish the re¬ 
gional reserve banks with the idle funds of the 
Government as a basis for active business trans¬ 
actions, and at the same time to correct the un¬ 
scientific and senseless process of withdrawing 
these funds from business channels and impound¬ 
ing them in the Treasury and sub-treasuries. It is 
scarcely thinkable that we shall ever have a Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury who would not so exercise 
the discretion conferred upon him by the bill, as 
now reported, as to carry out the real purpose 
which the House had in view when it made this 
provision mandatory; hence, the House conferees 
reluctantly yielded the point about 3 o’clock this 
morning. . . . 

THE NOTE ISSUES 

The note provision of the House bill has been 
bitterly assailed, both in the other branch of Con¬ 
gress and by certain men of large experience and 
influence in banking. The president of the largest 
banking institution in the Western Hemisphere 
went all over the country recently, charging that 
the Federal reserve notes provided by the House 
bill and by the Senate amendment to the House 
bill, substantially now reported from the confer¬ 


ence committee, constitute “fiat money.” This 
charge was vehemently echoed, without investi¬ 
gation or reflection, as I am obliged to believe, in 
the other branch of Congress. Mr. Speaker, the 
characterization is not only inaccurate, is not only 
untrue, is not only amazing, but is positively wan-® 
ton. 

I have said in speeches elsewhere what I shall 
now repeat here. There is not in this country and 
there has never been in any country of the civi¬ 
lized world a government issue or a bank-note 
issue comparable in security to the Federal re¬ 
serve notes provided by the bill which you are 
now asked to enact into law. [Applause.] 

NOT AN ELEMENT OF FIATISM 

Fiat money I Why, sir, never since the world 
began was there such a perversion of terms; and 
a month ago I stood before a brilliant audience of 
700 bankers and business men in New York City, 
and there challenged the president of the National 
City Bank to name a single lexicographer on the 
face of the earth to whom he might appeal to jus¬ 
tify his characterization of these notes. I twitted 
him with the fact that not 1 per cent, of the intel¬ 
ligent bankers of America could be induced to 
agree with his definition of these notes, and asked 
him to name a single financial writer of the metro¬ 
politan press of his own town, to whom he might 
confidently appeal to justify his absurd charge. 
“Fiat money” is an irredeemable paper money 
with no specie basis, with no gold reserve, but the 
value of which depends solely upon the taxing 
power of the Government emitting it. This Fed¬ 
eral reserve note has 40 per cent, gold reserve be¬ 
hind it; has 100 per cent, short-term, gilt-edge 
commercial paper behind it, which must pass the 
scrutiny, first, of the individual bank, next of the 
regional reserve bank, and finally of the Federal 
Reserve Board. In addition to this, it constitutes 
a first and paramount lien on all the assets of the 
regional reserve bank, including the double liabil¬ 
ity of the member banks; and, superadded to this, 
it has behind it the taxing power, the credit, and 
the honor of a Nation of 95,000,000 of free people. 
There is not a semblance of fiatism about these 
notes; and at the very moment that Mr. Vander- 
lip, of the National City Bank of New York, was 
in Chicago recklessly characterizing these notes as 
“fiat”—meaning without sufficient security—Paul 
M. Warburg, perhaps the greatest international 
banker in America, was here in Washington pro¬ 
testing to me that the security behind the notes 
was entirely too exacting! 

Mr. Vanderlip misses the mark a mile, while 
Mr. Warburg is not far from being right; but we 
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have thought it better to err on the side of pru¬ 
dence rather than incur the risks of insecurity. . . . 

AS TO INFLATION 

This bill, in its House form, has likewise been 
subjected to the criticism of providing a wide 
range of “inflation.” On this point I have been 
more amused than exasperated, because the star¬ 
tling inconsistencies of the critics have been simply 
ludicrous. On the very day that Mr. Forgan r a 
great banker, was asserting before the Senate com¬ 
mittee that the bill “immensely contracted com¬ 
mercial credits,” his fellow townsman, Mr. Dawes, 
ex-Comptroller of the Currency, was proclaiming 
out West that the bill “enormously inflated com¬ 
mercial credits.” Surely it could not do both things 
at the same time; nor will it ever do either at any 
time. It will afford a large expansion of credits, 
when needed, upon a perfectly sound basis and 
insure certain contraction of credits at the end of 
legitimate commercial transactions. This was what 
it was designed to do, and without the power to 
do which the bill would be manifestly deficient. 

This charge of “inflation,” like the criticism in 
regard to the “fiat” nature of the notes, was echoed 
in the Senate; and yet the bill came back from 
the Senate with the possibilities of inflation vastly 
increased. The only thing done in the other body 
to diminish the possibilities of over-expansion 
was slightly to increase the gold reserve; but at 
the same time the bill was so amended in the other 
body as to permit the banks to count the Federal 
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Another important contribution of the New 
Freedom was the writing of the Federal Farm- 
Loan Act (1916) after long years of struggle 
on the part of agrarians to obtain long-term 
credit relief. Throughout the eighties and 
nineties, and again just before World War I, 
farmer parties and organizations had clamored 
for fiat money or government warehouses (the 
subtreasury scheme) to meet their credit re¬ 
quirements; but without avail. The Democratic 
Congresses under Wilson—in the face of the 
skepticism and frequently the hostility of the 
country’s mortgage and life insurance com¬ 
panies—applied themselves to the difficult 
problem and after many years of labor finally 


reserve notes as reserve; the reserve requirements 
were appreciably reduced; banks were accorded 
the dangerous privilege of unrestricted “accept¬ 
ances,” arid other things were done that made the 
bill, for the first time, amenable to the charge that 
it provided “inflation.” • 

But the House conferees insisted upon a restora¬ 
tion of safeguards. As the bill now stands we have 
provided against inflation in almost every con¬ 
ceivable way—by the requirement of a substan¬ 
tial gold reserve; by the requirement of a sec¬ 
ondary reserve of short-time commercial paper; 
by restricting the power of the reserve board to 
issue notes except upon application from the 
banks; by the interposition of banking instinct and 
experience applied in a threefold degree—that is 
to say, banking discretion is applied in the orig¬ 
inal discount operation of the individual bank; 
banking discretion is applied in the rediscount 
operation of the regional reserve bank; banking 
discretion is applied when the Federal Reserve 
Board passes upon the application of the regional 
reserve bank for additional currency. Thus infla¬ 
tion is held in check, first, by the limited supply of 
gold; second, by the limited amount of short-time 
commercial paper; third, by the banking discre¬ 
tion of the individual bank; fourth, by the bank¬ 
ing discretion of the regional reserve bank; fifth, 
by the banking discretion of the Federal Reserve 
Board, with a broad view of conditions not in a 
single district, but throughout the entire coun¬ 
try. . . . 
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produced the Federal Farm-Loan Act. It con¬ 
stitutes a landmark in the history of American 
agricultural legislation. 

Robert J. Bulkley (1880- ), Congress¬ 

man from Ohio, was one of the leaders in 
drawing up the bill and steering it through 
the House. In this article, which appeared in 
The Journal of Political Economy in Febru¬ 
ary, 1917, he tells the history of the bill and 
describes its outstanding provisions. Two sets 
of institutions were provided: cooperatively 
owned farm-loan associations and joint-stock 
land banks; and a new government agency, the 
Farm-Loan Board, which was to supervise the 
entire system. 
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BY ROBERT J. BULKLEY 


Tin: Amikicvn 1 uiMj'h lus h.ul a harder rime r<> 

C credit and h.w had to §uy more interest on his 
ns than the American tuiMtuss man or the Eu¬ 
ropean farmer. Hm is tmi altogether due to his 
ifuhiiit\ ft* give good security, nor to any doubt 
alirnir hi* ultimate ability 0* pay his debts, bur is 
principally tuvamc tie lias wanted the use of 
money for longer periods than the commercial 
lm\k% like fo trod if and because rural credits have 
licit, been organized in such a way as to suit the 
etmwmemw id the long -time investor, or to pro¬ 
vide adequately for the safety of his investment. 
This eofitlifioti has been recognized for several 
years and diligent efforts have been made ro pro¬ 
vide a rented\\ 

I 

Ctomtsnons are auvatiTactory in respect to both 
laud mortgage long term and personal short-term 
credit, but flir former is generally conceded to be 

the mote tumlamenfal and important problem. 
Noniuhsfonbug all difficulties the farmer has 
succeeded an getting a good deal of money on 
ffiongjjgr scvutifi, I Sir total is estimated at inure 
than tb billion dollars. Much of this amount is 
huned at rates, ton in many sections in¬ 

terest is mire a muddy and unnecessarily high, and, 
fur the most {urn the hum are made for relatively 
short terms three to the wars, , . , 

Wry little of the farm'mortgage business is 
done on flir amt ini/at 1011 plan* and some of the 
imnnuiom oprunng on that plan compel the re¬ 
payment of principal in rather too shore a time. 
As tlir aumrn/arion plan business is an imignifi- 
4ant pin of the whole, renewals are necessarily 
Impiciif, witfi flu* amnnlaitr commission charges 
and 11?lift virus, !t is obvious that notwirhsrandmg 
the hit etur large amounts are already loaned on 
firm mortgage’/amt that many cases can be cited 
in which dir juteim* charges arc nor unreasonable, 
there o netrithclev* a big national problem to be 
solved in improving and extending agricultural 
hud moi tgagr cmhr. # 

Ir e, a ptoblrm m which rhe nation is even more 
vnallv iiiirrrsird than the fanner hirnscSf, for 
availthtitrt of funds at reasonable rarey is en- 
coiiwgrmrtif to the farmer _to Improve hK lands 
and so im irisr his \ irld of foods. The fanner's 
temptation to ^toh the vut M which might be ^an¬ 
other s after the old fashioned three-year or five- 
war mortgaw should fall due does nth exist under 
the long in uk turn-callable* amortization-plan 


mortgage which gives the farmer a satisfactory 
sense of permanence in his land ownership and 
makes him the most interested and diligent con¬ 
servator of his soil. Such a change in attitude in¬ 
terests and benefits us all, for it” is certain to in¬ 
crease our national agricultural productiveness. 

But improvement of farm lands and increase of 
food supply are not the only important changes 
which may be brought about by improved rural 
credits. We may also expect that better credit 
facilities will increase rhe number of independent 
home-owners working their own lands and reduce 
the number, or at least reduce the proportion, of 
tenants laboring on the lands of absentee land¬ 
lords, This would surely represent an advance, for 
in this country of ours there is already enough 
absentee landlordism on the farm to give us very 
serious cause for apprehension. We may hope, too, 
that improvement in rural eredirs will tend notice¬ 
ably ro cheek the drift of population to great cities, 
which, it is generally recognized, has gone too far 
for the good of the country. . . . 

In the spring of 191 $ a commission of seven 
members appointed by the President traveled 
through Europe co-operating with a commission 
made up of members appointed by governors of 
the several states and some of the Canadian prov¬ 
inces, ro study agriculruraberedir conditions in 
the Old World. 'This commission concluded from 
a study of European experience that long-term 
land-mortgage credit presents a problem so dis- i 
tinct from that of short-term personal credit that 
die two forms of credit cannot well he handled 
by the same bank or system of banks, The com¬ 
mission believed that the consideration of short¬ 
term personal credit should be deferred until after 
a land-mortgage system had been established, be¬ 
cause the principles to be applied to the establish¬ 
ment of land-mortgage credit involve a more rad¬ 
ical departure from existing practice in the United 
States and because it must remain uncertain to 
what extent existing institutions can cope with 
short-term agricultural credits until we shall have 
had the opportunity to observe the effect of the 
Federal Reserve act and an adequate land-mort¬ 
gage system, both of which should have a dis¬ 
tinctly” helpful effect on agricultural short-term 
credits. 

The commission appointed by the President em¬ 
bodied its recommendations for the establishment 
of an agricultural land-mortgage system in a spe- 
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cific bill, which was introduced simultaneously in 
the Senate by Senator Fletcher of Florida and in 
the House of Representatives by Representative 
Moss of Indiana in January, 1914. .. . This bill 
was generally condemned by farmers’ organiza¬ 
tions because it was believed that under the con¬ 
ditions prescribed joint-stock banks would be or¬ 
ganized rather than co-operative banks and that 
the bill was on the whole rather a bankers’ than 
a farmers’ measure. . . . 

... In January, 1910, the joint committee made 
its land-mortgage report to Congress, and submit¬ 
ted a bill to create an agricultural land-mortgage 
system, the bill being introduced simultaneously 
in the Senate by Senator Hollis and in the House 
by Mr. Moss. 

This bill was debated and passed by both Houses 
with some amendments, but in all essentials it 
passed as reported by the joint committee. It is 
worth while to recall how nearly unanimously 
this measure was passed. It passed the Senate on 
May 4 by 57 to 5, and the House on May 15 by 
295 to 10. The conference report was adopted in 
the House by 311 to 12 and in the Senate without 
objection. The act was approved by the President 
and became a law on July 17, 1916. 

Ill 

Those who were charged with framing agri¬ 
cultural land-mortgage legislation were con¬ 
fronted with the problem of making a national 
system to apply to lands under many state sov¬ 
ereignties and under greatly varying conditions 
of climate, soil, crops, character of ownership, and 
methods of cultivation; they were confronted on 
the one hand with the American farmer’s indi¬ 
vidualism and lack of co-operative experience, and 
on the other hand with his distrust of a system 
operated by bankers for banking profits; they were 
called upon to devise a system of land appraisal 
liberal enough to satisfy the borrower, yet care¬ 
ful enough to satisfy the investor in land-mortgage 
bonds, and to devise a system of management effi¬ 
cient in operation yet without the payment of 
large salaries or commissions; they were called 
upon to reduce interest on farm mortgages with¬ 
out unduly enhancing values of farm lands; they 
had to establish long-term loans in a country in 
which the amortization system was practically un¬ 
known, and they had to reconcile widely divergent 
views as to the proper function of the government 
in the premises. There should be no surprise that 
the act as passed comprises 35 sections and covers 
25 large pages. ... 

In presenting the bill to the Senate last April 
Senator Hollis said: “The plan has been criticized 
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because it is cumbersome and complicated and be¬ 
cause the bill is long. . . . But the bill is not really 
long. It is as long as it is in order to make the oper¬ 
ation simple and certain. It is not cumbersome. 
There could not be anything simpler than this 
bill.” This is substantially true. Yet the act con¬ 
tains nearly sixteen thousand words. A recital of 
all of its provisions would be tedious, and, unless 
special stress were laid on the vital points, it would 
tend only to confuse. For the present purpose the 
important things may be conveniently emphasized 
by the entire omission of minor details and tech¬ 
nicalities. To get in a few words the essence of 
what is in the law, we may turn to the description 
of it that Senator Hollis gave to the Senate when 
he presented his bill: 

The pending rural-credits bill provides for a Farm- 
Loan Board which shall have general control over the 
system; twelve or more land banks which make loans 
on mortgage to the farmer; and many farm-loan asso¬ 
ciations which represent the farmers in their dealings 
with the land banks. 

The Farm-Loan Board is non-partisan, consisting of 
four members, in addition to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Each land bank must have a capital of at least 
$500,ooo. 1 If the public does not subscribe the entire 
amount, the government will take the balance. 

The farm-loan associations are purely co-operative, 
made up entirely of borrowing farmers. Ten or more 
farmers may apply to the land bank of the district for 
a charter. Every farmer who wishes to borrow must 
become a member of the loan association, taking stock 
to the amount of 5 per cent of the face of his loan. The 
loan association takes out an equal amount of stock in 
the land bank, forwarding the money at once to the 
land bank. The land bank sends an official appraiser to 
examine the land, and, if the loan is made, forwards the 
funds to the farmer through the loan association. 

When the land bank has mortgages on hand to the 
amount of $50,000, it may issue a like amount of farm- 
loan bonds on the security of the mortgages as collat¬ 
eral. The land bank is limited in its issue of bonds to 
20 times its capital and surplus. But as each borrower 
puts up 5 per cent of his loan in cash for capital stock, 
the issuing power of the land bank increases automat¬ 
ically. 

The loan associations are purely co-operative and 
may be of limited (double) liability or unlimited lia¬ 
bility. 2 All mortgages taken by the land bank from the 
members of a loan association are indorsed by it. The 
mortgages from the two classes of associations are kept 
separate, and bonds issued on the unlimited liability } 
mortgages should sell on a better basis than the others. 

Farm-loan bonds issued by any land bank are guar- 

1 This was amended. The act provides a minimum cap¬ 
ital of $750,000. 

2 The “unlimited liability” provision was eliminated by 
amendment. 
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anteed by all the other land banks, so that they have a 
broad insurance. 

Every farm-loan bond is secured as follows: 

1. By the capital, reserves, and earnings of the land 
bank which issues it. 

2. By the capital, reserves, and earnings of the u 
other land banks. 

3. By the collective security of all the mortgages in 
its division (limited or unlimited) of the land bank, 
the mortgages pledged being at least equal in amount 
to the outstanding bonds. 

Every mortgage pledged as collateral is secured as 
follows: 

1. By the personal undertaking of the borrower. 

2. By the security of the mortgaged land, in value at 
least double the amount of the loan. 

3. By the capital, reserves, and earnings of the local 
association indorsing the loan. 

4. By the individual liability of the members of the 
indorsing association. 

It is believed that these bonds will be marketed at 
par on a 4 per cent basis. The maximum charge for ex¬ 
penses and profits of the system is 1 per cent on the 
face of outstanding mortgages, so that the farmer 
should get his money at 5 per cent. All the profits go 
to the loan associations in dividends and thus to the 
borrowers who are the shareholders in the local asso¬ 
ciations. 

Loans to farmers are on long term, and may be as 
long as thirty-six 3 years. They are on the amortiza¬ 
tion plan, so that with each interest payment the bor¬ 
rower will pay in a small amount on his principal. If 
he pays in 1. per cent of the principal yearly, he will 
pay out in thirty-six years. 

Loans must be on first mortgage and may not exceed 
50 per cent of the appraised value of the land. The loan 
committee and the board of directors first pass on the 
value of the land and the character of the farmer. Be¬ 
fore the land bank makes the loan Its board of directors 
passes upon it and has the land appraised by a land- 
bank appraiser, who is a government official. In this 
way absolute safety is secured for each loan. 

The interest of the members of the loan association 
is secured by their ownership of stock, and by their 
double or unlimited liability, 4 as the case may be. 
Most of the local work of investigation, collecting pay¬ 
ments, and forwarding funds is done by them without 
expense. Their expenses will be very light. 

The mortgages and farm-loan bonds will be exempt 
from taxation and the bonds will be a legal investment 
for trust funds. 

It is believed that the system of land banks outlined 
affords a safe and attractive farm-land bond for the 
investing public; low interest rates, long-term mort¬ 
gages, and easy payments for the fanners; low cost of 
administration; simplicity of organization and opera¬ 
tion; adaptability to the needs of every section; and 

3 Bill amended to provide for a maximum period of 
forty years. 

4 The “unlimited liability” provision was eliminated by 
amendment. 
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stimulation to the spirit of generous co-operation 
among farmers. 

The system thus described is founded on sound 
principles. The mobilization of farm mortgages 
behind the several series of farm-loan bonds and 
the mutual guaranties of the Federal Land Banks 
make possible the creation of a national security 
in which investment may be made without the 
risks attendant upon the possible mismanagement 
or failure of individual farmers or upon sectional 
crop failures or catastrophes. Certainly through a 
period of years most of our farmers will succeed 
in paying their debts, and through this well-organ¬ 
ized mobilization of mortgages will absorb the 
losses incident to individual failures, so that the 
investor will have a security so safe that he can 
afford to accept a return representing only the 
actual value of the use of the credit, without add¬ 
ing anything to compensate for the risk which 
has hitherto been involved in farm mortgages. 

The exemption of the mortgages and farm-loan 
bonds from taxation only avoids double or treble 
taxation, since the lands which are the real basis 
of value remain subject to taxation according to 
the laws of the several states. The tax-exemption 
feature makes the bonds a more desirable invest¬ 
ment and should substantially reduce the rate of 
interest demanded by the investor. 

Another valuable feature of this co-operative 
land-mortgage system is that it is so organized that 
it will be to the advantage of all who have a voice 
in controlling it to reduce the interest rate to the 
farmer; all self-interest in raising rates has been 
eliminated. Quite properly whatever profits may 
arise from the operation of the system will ulti¬ 
mately go back to the borrowers in the form of 
dividends upon the stock of the local associations 
which they are required to purchase. 

The amortization plan is established on abso¬ 
lutely sound principles. Amortization-plan loans 
cannot well be made by individual investors or by 
small Institutions, since such lenders cannot use to 
advantage the small driblets of repayment on cap¬ 
ital account which come in from year to year over 
a long period. Amortization loans should be made 
by institutions of large size, so that the annual 
amortization payments will be in sufficient volume 
for efficient reinvestment or for retiring obliga¬ 
tions of the loaning institution. The concentration 
of the bond-issuing power in the twelve land banks 
adequately covers this point, as each of the institu¬ 
tions will undoubtedly have out enough loans so 
that the annual repayments on principal account 
will be considerable. * 

The act very wisely provides that the loans are 
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to be made through small local co-operative asso¬ 
ciations. This gives the system the benefit of the 
knowledge which the farming members have con¬ 
cerning neighborhood land values and the per¬ 
sonal character and ability of the applicants for 
loans. We may be assured that this knowledge 
will be used to protect the banks against making 
questionable loans, since every loan is guaranteed 
by the local associations and thus its ultimate re¬ 
payment is a matter of direct financial interest to 
each and every member stockholder of the asso¬ 
ciation. Of course the land banks and bondholders 
are still further protected by the close government 
supervision provided. 

Co-operation is relatively new to the American 
farmer, and we often hear it said that he will not 
take kindly to a system which forces his co-opera¬ 
tion with his neighbors and makes known to them 
the details of his land-mortgage operations. There 
is no doubt some force in this, but the loan appli¬ 
cations already received by the Federal Farm- 
Loan Board are abundantly sufficient to insure 
the successful inauguration of the system, and 
there is every fcason to believe that the actual 
operation of the system will provide such an 
object-lesson in the benefits of farmers co-opera¬ 
tion that the objections which have been sug¬ 
gested will, as time goes on, more and more fade 
into insignificance. In order to accelerate the farm- 
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ers’ education in the co-operative idea as well as 
the other features of the operation of the Farm- 
Loan act, the Farm-Loan Board is authorized from 
time to time to prepare and distribute bulletins 
on the subject. With the help of this provision for 
propaganda the sound principles underlying the 
system should soon commend themselves to 
American farmers generally, and there is every 
reason to believe that the Farm-Loan act marks 
the beginning of a great and valuable co-operation 
among farmers hitherto unknown and believed to 
be impossible. ... 

The Farm-Loan act provides adequately for 
the mobilization of farm-mortgage credit; it estab¬ 
lishes the amortization system of repayment; it 
provides adequately for care and conservatism 
coupled with real sympathy in the making. of 
loans; and it provides some safeguards against 
the undue use of the benefits of the system for 
land speculation. It has given us a well-qualified 
and efficient Farm-Loan Board, and has^ com¬ 
mitted the government, without party division, to 
the great task of establishing an adequate Ameri¬ 
can agricultural land-mortgage system. A great 
reform, agitated and labored with for years, has 
already begun to bear fruit, and bids fair in the 
course of the next few years to fulfil most of the 
hopes that have been aroused by the discussion 
of it. . . . 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE WORLD 



SIR GEORGE PAISH 


Among the results of the panic of 1907 was 
the appointment of the National Monetary 
Commission to provide information for a legis¬ 
lative program of reform in the United States* 
currency system* The Commission’s most im¬ 
portant activity was the publication of a series 
of monographs, among them Sir George 
Paish’s study of the Trade Balance of the 
United States . Sir George (1867- )•> the 

distinguished English economist, who was a 
close student of American railway securities, 
discussed American foreign trade in its rela¬ 
tion to the nation’s specie reserve and cur¬ 
rency system. 

Of particular significance in Sir George’s 
analysis was the description of America’s posi¬ 
tion as a debtor nation. He pointed out that 
Britain was our chief creditor—having helped 
in the financing of many of the important rail¬ 
way systems of the United States—but that 
German, French, and other European invest¬ 
ments were quite heavy. As offsets, and these 
w 7 ere new developments, Americans were be¬ 
ginning to send capital out into the rest of the 
Western Hemisphere. On long-term and short¬ 


term operations, we owed $6,500,000,000; 
others owed us $1,500,000,000, leaving a net 
unfavorable balance of $5,000,000,000, which 
required a net payment by the United States 
annually of $225,000,000 to other countries 
for interest and dividends. 

Ten years earlier, in 1900, an American, Na¬ 
thaniel Bacon, had sought to arrive at an esti¬ 
mate of American obligations to foreigners. As 
of 1898, he calculated that British investments 
here totaled $2,500,000,000; Dutch $241,000,- 
000; German $200,000,000; Swiss $75,000,000; 
French $50,000,000; Belgian $20,000,000; and 
Russian $15,000,000. In all, the total came to 
somewhat less than $3,000,000,000. American 
overseas investments, on the other hand, were 
still slight. The net result was an annual pay¬ 
ment to foreigners of $90,000,000 for interest 
and dividends. 

The selection here reprinted is from- Sir 
George Paish, Trade Balance of the United 
States (Washington, 1910) and appeared as 
Senate Document No. 579, 61st Congress, 2d 
Session. 


Trade Balance of the United States 

BY SIR GEORGE PAISH 


VIII: Lending and Borrowing Countries 

Prior to dealing specially with the trade balance 
of the United States it may be useful to discuss 
briefly the effect upon trade balances of the more 
important countries of the world of exports and 
imports of capital and of the receipt and payment 
of interest thereon. There is practically no coun¬ 
try which neither exports nor imports capital 
with the exception of Thibet. This type of coun¬ 


try may be left out of consideration. The chief 
countries which supply capital to other lands are 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Holland, Bel¬ 
gium, and Switzerland. Of these countries. Great 
Britain is by far the most important lender. This 
country has about $15,000,000,000 of capital in¬ 
vested abroad and is adding to its colonial and for¬ 
eign investments at the rate of upwards of $500,- 
000,000 a year. Germany and France come next 
with investments of about $8,000,000,000 each. 
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The investments of Holland, Belgium, and Switz¬ 
erland are of much smaller amount, but are 
nevertheless considerable. The imports of all these 
five countries largely exceed their exports in con¬ 
sequence of the receipt of interest and of tourist 
expenditures. In the case of Great Britain the ex¬ 
cess of imports over the exports is further largely 
increased by the earnings of British ships, the 
tonnage of which forms so large a portion of the 
world’s international shipping facilities. The fleets 
of other countries are not much more than suffi¬ 
cient to take care of their own trade in the ag¬ 
gregate; indeed, in most cases they are insufficient 
for this purpose, and the deficiency is made good 
by the British mercantile marine. 

The principal countries whose exports exceed 
their imports in consequence of the large amount 
of interest they have to pay on capital borrowed 
from other lands* are the United States, the Aus¬ 
tralasian colonies of Great Britain, British India, 
Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico. Several other 
countries whose Imports now exceed their exports 
will eventually come into this category. At the 
present time Canada’s imports largely exceed her 
exports in consequence of the vast amount of cap¬ 
ital—about $200,000,000 a year—which she is bor- ^ 
rowing from other lands—almost entirely from 
Great Britain. In the course of time the Canadian 
indebtedness to other countries and the expendi¬ 
tures of her tourists, etc., will be so great that her 
exports will exceed her imports, although large 
amounts of capital will continue to flow into the 
country each vcar. Of course Canada will have no 
difficulty in making these interest payments, hav¬ 
ing regard to the rapid growth in the annual 
amount of wealth created by means of the capital 
she is importing. China, Japan, and Chile are other 
instances of borrowing countries whose imports 
exceed their exports in consequence of the inflow 
of large amounts of foreign capital. 

Parenthetically, I would ask the reader to note 
that in the case of the United States the excess 
of exports over imports arises only in part from 
payment of interest on capital previously bor¬ 
rowed. The excess of exports is in part due to the 
expenditures of American visitors to Europe, to 
Egypt, and elsewTiere, in part to the remittance of 
money by American citizens to friends in other 
lands, and in part to the payment for ocean trans¬ 
port of freight. But at the moment I wish to refer 
more particularly to the effect upon trade bal¬ 
ances of the lending and borrowing of capital and 
of the receipt and payment of interest thereon. In 
this respect it should be noted that Great Britain 
is by far the largest lender of capital, and that the 
United States has obtained a greater amount of 


capital from other countries than any other State, 
that in the case of Great Britain the great balance 
of imports over exports is mainly due to the re¬ 
ceipt of interest on capital invested in other lands, 
and that in the case of the United States the ex¬ 
cess of exports over imports arises in large part 
from the payments of interest upon capital bor¬ 
rowed from other countries. . . . 

. . . Great Britain possesses about $3,500,000,- 
000 of American securities. To this sum has to be 
added the considerable amounts invested by the 
Continent. Large amounts of German, Dutch, and 
French capital are embarked in American under¬ 
takings, principally railways. A statement drawn 
up in 1902 at the instance of the French Minister 
of Finance from reports supplied by French dip¬ 
lomatic agents and consuls in various parts of the 
world placed the total amount of French capital 
invested at that time in the United States at 600,- 
000,000 francs, or $120,000,000, but this figure ap¬ 
pears to have been an underestimate. It is true that 
few issues of American securities are publicly 
quoted on the Paris Bourse, but relatively large 
amounts have been purchased privately by French 
investors in London and in New York. The French 
investments in the United States, including the 
Pennsvlvania Railroad and other loans placed in 
Paris since 1902, amount to nearly 2,500,000,000 
francs, or $500,000,000. 

Estimates of the amount of capital invested by 
Germany in the United States were made in 1905 
by the German Admiralty and published in a 
work entitled “Die Entwicklung der Deutschen 
Seeinteressen im letzten Jahrzehnt. These esti¬ 
mates placed the amount of German capital in 
the United States and Canada in 1904 at from 
2,500,000,000 marks to 3,000,000,000 marks, say, 
$625,000,000 to $750,000,000. Since 1904 consider¬ 
able additional sums of German capital have been 
invested in the United States. German bankers 
place the amouiir of the German investments in 
American securities at about $1,000,000,000. The 
amount of Dutch capital in the United States is 
about $750,000,000. American securities are also 
held in Belgium, Switzerland, and in other coun¬ 
tries. In the aggregate the amount of European 
capital invested in “permanent” securities in the 
United States is approximately $6,000,000,000. 

Beyond the fixed capital invested by Europe in 
the United States account has to be taken of the 
floating loans made by Europe to America. These 
floating loans are mainly incurred in the spring 
and summer months in anticipation of the produce 
shipments from the States in the fall months and 
they are then largely liquidated. The amount of 
the floating debt of the United States to Europe 
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in the form of produce hilts, finance bills, loans 
against securities overdrafts, etc., averages about 

$4**0,0*10,000, reaching a larger sum in July and 

early August and falling to a much lower sum at 
the end of December. The rate of inrerest paid 
upon this floating debt insofar as it consists of 
produce lulls is a very low one* the rate of interest 
charged on this class of loan being less than that 
on any other kind of security. 

Including both the fixed investments and the 
floating loans* the amount of capita! borrowed by 
the United States from ocher countries k about 
the annual interest charge upon 
which is about $ton,tto*MK«n 

An offset to the large amount til capital invested 
in the United States is the capital invested by 
American ekt/ms in other countries* more espe¬ 
cially in Mexico, Uanada* in the South American 
States, in the Philippines, in Uoba, ere. It is true 
that a portion of the capital of these foreign under* 
takings in which American capital is invested has 
been provided by European investors; never!he- 
less, as these corporations are American amt rhe 
amounts imesicd in the United Stares by Europe 
include investments in these foreign companies* 
tr is over vary to [dace rhe mi crew received from 
these foreign invest mans bv American corpora- 
riom against the interest paid to Em ope, Beyond 
flic capital of jmtilic corporations which have been 
formed under sure low* in Vmenca the capital 
invested pmafeiv In American ciri/etis in other 
lands reaches io a considerable total The amount 
of American capital invested in other Linds in this 
wanner both publicly and privately k probably 
$t ^umoi**,****0, urldtftjt an income of about St 5c 
0004*110 4 year, By deducting the interest*-S t 5 c 
**004100 recessed’upon Amrsican capital placed 
abroad from the interest -|p»o 4 ooo4*oo -which flic 
United Stares pav upon * apttal supplied to them 
bv other lands, t arrive at a tin pawnent of $aa*m 
00041*40 bv flic Union! States tfc other countries 
for interest and dividend** upon capital This stun 
the United States lux to remit cacti year by ex¬ 
ports of produce, 

XVII; Emm 1 terns Union Shims Eicxnc live- 

c or Iwuiim s\o l \rotus ui (Aim w, 

I lute ahradi stnmn that European cotmrries, 

cspecialH (Jiva* fit if am, male targe investments 

tn the United Stales, I lie inflmv of flik capital is 
wore or less spasmodic, M times rfir amount in¬ 
vested 111 a single scar teaches ro large figures* at 
of tiers there is putt waits m* mvestmew of new 
capital while on rare orea nous rite United States 
pays back 4 portion of thr capita! previouxly bor«* 
rout'd. I tic sc movements of capital turn and otic 
of rhe country pmm fully affect either the im¬ 


ports or the exports. In periods of capital inflow 
the imports of goods are swollen, while exports 
are relatively light. Capital can only be imported 
by one country from another by the remittance 
of goods, hence the effect upon imports or upon 
exports of the import or repayment of capital. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary to recollect that the 
obligations of the borrowing countries to the 
lending countries is, after a period of years, much 
greater than is indicated by the amount of capital 
actually received by that country. Not infre¬ 
quently the undertakings in which foreign capital 
is invested use a large portion of their profits for 
herterments and for capital purposes, and do not 
distribute it in dividends. The retention of this 
profit for capital expenditure increases the indebt¬ 
edness of the borrowing countries, although no 
actual remittance of capital from one country to 
the other has taken place. Undivided profits of 
one year become capital in the next. This practice 
of using profits for capital purposes is responsible 
for no inconsiderable portion of rhe capital in¬ 
vested by other countries in the United States. 
Thus, If it were possible to ascertain the actual 
amount of capital that was remitted from other 
countries ro the United States, the total would not 
nearly reach the amount of capital now belonging 
to other nations and emploved bv the United 
States. The method of raising capital for railway 
companies in the past has largely contributed to 
securing for the United States a larger amount of 
capital than that which was directly borrowed. 
A great number of the railways of the country 
raised their capital by selling bonds to Europe, and 
to place the bonds they issued a considerable 
amount of common stock for which no additional 
payment was required. By accumulating profits 
instead of by dividing them in dividends, and by 
using those profits for capital purposes, the stock 
which was originally issued as an inducement to 
investors to subscribe for bonds has been gradually 
paid up, and at the present time the railway com¬ 
panies possess actual assets to an extent equal to if 
nor exceeding the nominal amount of their bonds 
and stock, litis latter method of borrowing capital 
does not appreciably affect either exports or im¬ 
ports. If anything, ft tends to check both the ex¬ 
ports and the imports, as it means that the borrow¬ 
ing country has to remit a smaller amount to tidier 
lands for interest and has to receive a smaller 
amount of foreign produce for capital investment. 
On rhe whole, however, the investment of capital 
through the accumulation of profits has very little 
immediate effect either upon imports or upon the 
exports. Ultimately, of course, by increasing the 
productive power of the country and increasing 
ability to exchange produce for die goods of 
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other countries, it tends to increase both the ex¬ 
ports and the imports. Further,, the payment of 
interest upon capital accumulated in this manner 
to its owners in other lands increases the exports 
of produce but not the imports. 

The inflow of capital from other countries is 
sometimes nearly $250,000,000 in a year and, on 
the other hand, the repayments have reached to 
about $150,000,000 in a'year. The normal course of 
events, however, is for capital to flow into the 
United States year after year and for repayments 
to be made but very seldom. 

All through the earlier years of the last century 
up to the later seventies capital was sent into the 
United States in considerable amounts, and this 
explains the reason for the large excess of imports 
over the exports in this period notwithstanding the 
increasing annual payments of interest XP other 
lands and the considerable annual sums that even 
then were expended for tourist outlays, remit¬ 
tances to friends, and ocean freights. 

In the later seventies a wave of distrust passed 
over Europe and for the moment investments of 
capital by Europe in the United States came to 
an end. This explains the reason for excesses of 
exports over imports of $262,000,000 in 1878 and 
of $270,000,000 in 1879 in place of an excess of 
imports over exports of $116,000,000 in 1872. 
These figures include the combined balances of 
merchandise and the precious metals. 

In the eighties capital was invested very freely 
in the United States by Europe, and notwithstand¬ 
ing the very large amount of, the annual interest 
and dividend obligations, expenditures by tourists, 
and remittances to friends, the imports into the 
United States again exceeded the exports in 1888 
by a sum of $40,000,000, a figure which reflected 
the very large inflow of capital in that year. 

The financial crisis which took place in July, 
1893, again checked the imports of capital into 
the country and the exports once more began to 
exceed the imports by large sums annually. The 
obligations of the United States to Europe were 
curtailed at this time by default of interest and 


absence of dividends upon large amounts of rail¬ 
way stocks and bonds. Further, the severe depres¬ 
sion greatly diminished American tourist expendi¬ 
tures in other lands and severely contracted the 
remittances to friends. With the recovery in trade 
that took place in 1897 and 1898 interest payments 
were largely resumed and expenditures became 
freer. Nevertheless the economy of the American 
people was so great that the excess of exports over 
imports rose to figures which enabled a consider¬ 
able amount of the capital previously invested in 
the States to be repaid. This is the explanation for 
an excess of $534,000,000 of exports over imports 
—merchandise, gold, and silver—in 1898, of an 
excess of $504,000,000 of exports over imports in 
1898-99, of $570,000,000 in 1899-1900, and of 
$680,000,000 in 1900-1901. In these four years not 
only did the United States borrow no fresh capital 
from abroad, but it repaid considerable sums be¬ 
yond meeting its interest obligations, tourist ex¬ 
penditures, and making remittances to friends. 

The great prosperity of the country since 1901 
has enabled the American people to resume their 
normal rate of expenditure, and in this period they 
have again imported large amounts of capital from 
abroad- I calculate that in the past year to June, 
1909, European countries invested about $184,000,- 
000 in the country. In this period the excess of 
merchandise exports over imports has been $351,- 
000,000, the excess of gold exports over imports 
has been $48,000,000, the. excess of silver exports 
over imports has been $12,000,000, and the total 
excess of exports over imports has been $411,000,- 
000, whereas the sum needed to cover interest 
payments, tourist outlays, remittances to friends, 
and freight charges has been about $595,000,000. 
The difference between the two sums has been 
met by investments of capital by Europe in the 
United States. Perhaps the situation will be more 
clearly realized if I set it out in tabular form. 

This balance of $184,000,000 has been liquidated 
by permanent or temporary investments of capital 
by other countries in the United States. 


Foreign trade of the United States, 1908 9 

Merchandise: 

EXP Doniestic . 11,638,000,000 

Foreign . ^ 000 ’ 00 ^ 

T „ r!ll $1,663,000,000 

, loca . . 1,312,006,000 

Imports .*. —--- 

Excess of merchandise exports over imports. 351,000,00 

. ... $92,000,000 

Exports. 44,000,000 

Excess of gold exports over imports ... 48,000,000 
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Silver: 

Exports .. $56,000,000 

Imports ..... 44,000,000 


Excess of silver exports over imports. 12,000,000 

Total excess of merchandise, gold, and silver exports over imports . 

Remittances for interest, etc.: 

Interest . $250,000,000 

Tourist expenditures . i7o;ooo,ooo 

Remittances to friends .. 150,000,000 

Freight . 25,000,000 

Total remittances ... 


$411,000,000 


595,000,000 


Excess of sum remitted for interest, tourists, to friends, and for freights over 
trade balance.. 184,000,000 


THEODORE 

In February, 1904, within three months of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s recognition of the Re¬ 
public of Panama, his Secretary of State, Elihu 
Root, undertook to justify that action not on 
grounds of national interest, but as an instance 
of ethical conduct between states. To reach 
that conclusion, Elihu Root turned to the 
treaty of 1846, by which the United States 
guaranteed freedom of transit across the isth¬ 
mus of Panama. Had we then permitted Co¬ 
lombian troops to land and suppress the Panama 
Revolution last October, the ensuing struggle 
might have been prolonged to the point where 
such free transit would be hindered. Since the 
United States stood charged with responsibility 
for maintaining free passage, it was necessary 
for it to recognize Panamanian independence if 
it meant to fulfill its international obligations. 

Though Theodore Roosevelt (1858-1919) 
had followed Root’s argument in his message to 
Congress of January 4, 1904, he spoke more 
forthrightly in his Outlook article seven years 
later. From first to last, said Roosevelt, he had 
acted in the interest of the United States and 
of the world’s commerce. We had been in the 
right when we demanded that Colombia ac¬ 
cept the Hay-Herran convention precisely as 
drafted, and we had been in the right when we 
paid the New Panama Canal Company $40,- 
000,000. The Panama revolt was inevitable and 
the duty of the United States government com- 


ROOSEVELT 

pletely clear: the end justified the means of its 
attaining and an American president must 
necessarily prefer the interests of the people 
of the United States to that of any group of 
bandits, “foreign or domestic.” 

But the background of American interven¬ 
tion was not quite so simple. In 1894, a New 
Jersey corporation, the Panama Canal Company 
of America, was organized. It exchanged its 
securities for those of the New Panama Canal 
Company, which had taken over the rights of 
the De Lesseps organization on the latter’s 
failure to construct an isthmian canal. Soon 
after, the agents of the new company, William 
N. Cromwell of New York and Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla, representing French interests, 
began their effort to sell their rights to the 
United States before 1904, when those rights 
would revert to the Colombian government. 

The first purpose of the canal company 
agents was to keep Congress from ordering the 
canal to be dug across Nicaragua. And here 
nature aided. Although a congressional com¬ 
mittee had recommended the Nicaragua route 
in 1901, volcanic eruptions on the island of 
Martinique, and even on the Nicaraguan main¬ 
land, produced a change in American opinion. 
The Spooner Act of 1902, therefore, provided 
that the canal be built across Panama if arrange¬ 
ments with Colombia could be concluded 
within a “reasonable time.” 
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The Hay-Herran pact between the United 
States and Colombia was drafted at the turn of 
1903, accordingly. By its terms, the United 
States acquired what Colombia considered 
sovereign rights over the canal strip, and Co¬ 
lombia was required to waive any claim to a 
share in the $40,000,000 set as the price the 
United States was prepared to pay for the 
rights of the New Panama Canal Company. 

The Colombian Congress delayed action on 
the pact. Time went tfy, and one may infer 
anxiety among the agents of the canal com¬ 
pany. Then Colombia refused to ratify the 
Hay-Herran convention. To some Americans, 
including the President, Colombia was attempt¬ 
ing to levy blackmail on the United States to 
the sum we seemed bound to pay for the canal 
company’s rights. Other Americans, less clear¬ 
sighted perhaps, could not appreciate the dis¬ 
tinction between $40,000,000 paid into the 
treasury of a Latin American semidictatorship 
and the same amount paid to a corporation 
whose control seemed obscure at the time and 
proved impossible to ascertain on investigation 
later. 

Roosevelt would not pay tribute to a Co¬ 
lombian Congress, however, nor would he 
obey the behest of his own legislature and ac¬ 
cept the longer—and possibly volcanic—Nica¬ 
ragua route because of Colombia’s procrastina¬ 
tion. Instead, he studied the case for the United 
States to exercise a right of “eminent domain” 
over the Isthmus and listened, noncommittally, 
to the protests of the canal-company agent, 
Bunau-Varilla. 
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During that summer of 1903, Cromwell and 
Bunau-Varilla were talking of a revolution to 
promote the secession of Panama from Co¬ 
lombia. With the administration’s insistence 
that Bogota ratify the Hay-Herran pact with¬ 
out modification for evidence, the representa¬ 
tives of the canal company decided that the 
United States would not be likely to permit 
Colombia to reduce a Panama rising by force. 

The likelihood of trouble on the Isthmus 
seemed so patent by mid-October, 1903, that 
the United States ordered its navy to hold war¬ 
ships within striking distance. The Panama in¬ 
surgents did not move until November third. 
On the fourth, Colombian troops were refused 
passage across the Isthmus. Two days later, 
Panama proclaimed its independence and, 
within an hour,’the United States recognized 
the revolutionists as a de facto government. 

The rest of the story is familiar enough: 
Panama granted the United States jurisdiction 
over the ten-mile strip within which the canal 
was to be built; the canal company received 
its $40,000,000; and work began on the canal. 
In 1914, Wilson recommended that $25,000,000 
be paid to Colombia. Senate Republicans led 
by Henry Cabot Lodge blocked the agree¬ 
ment. But when a Republican once again oc¬ 
cupied the White House, and Colombian pe¬ 
troleum deposits had become important, even 
Lodge did not protest against the payment to 
Colombia. By this time, Roosevelt was no 
longer alive to defend himself. 

The selection here reprinted is from the Out¬ 
look for October 7, 1911. 


The Panama Canal 

BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


How the United States Acquired the Right to 
Dig the Panama Canal 

No other great work now being carried on 
throughout the world is of such far-reaching and 
lasting importance as the Panama Canal. Never 
before has a work of this kind on so colossal a scale 
been attempted. Never has any work of the kind, 
of anything approaching the size, been done with 


such efficiency, with such serious devotion to the 
well-being of the innumerable workmen, and with 
a purpose at once so lofty and so practical. No 
three men in the service of any Government any¬ 
where represent a higher, more disinterested, and 
more efficient type than the three men now at the 
head of. this work—the Secretary of War, Mr. 
Stimson; Col. Goethals, the man who is actually 
doing the digging; and Dr. Gorgas, who has turned 
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one of the festering pestholes of the world into 
what is almost a health resort. In eighteen months 
or so the canal will probably be in shape that will 
warrant sending small vessels through it to test 
its actual ^working. Under these circumstances, it 
is worth while to remember just how it was that 
America won for itself and |he world the right to 
do a world job which had to be done by some one, 
and the doing of which by anyone else would have 
been not merely a bitter mortification but a genu¬ 
ine calamity to our people. 

On December 7, 1903, and again on January 4, 
1904, as President of the United States, in messages 
to the two Houses of Congress, I set forth in full 
and in detail every essential fact connected with 
the recognition of the Republic of Panama, the 
negotiation of a treaty with that Republic font 
building the Panama Canal, and the actions which 
led up to that negotiation—actions without which 
the canal could not have been built, and would not 
now have been even begun. Not one important 
fact was omitted, and no fact of any importance 
bearing upon the actions or negotiations of the 
representatives of the United States not there set 
forth has been, or ever will be, discovered, simply 
because there is none to discover. It must be a 
matter of pride to every honest American, proud 
of the good name of his country, that the acquisi¬ 
tion of the canal and the building of the canal, in 
all their details, were as free from scandal as the 
public acts of George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The facts were set forth in full at the time in the 
two messages to which I have referred. I can only 
recapitulate them briefly, and in condensed form. 
Of course there was at the time, and has been since, 
much repetition of statements that I acted in an 
“unconstitutional” manner, that I “usurped au¬ 
thority” which was not mine. These were the 
statements that were made again and again in 
reference to almost all I did as President that was 
most beneficial and most important to the people 
of this country, to whom I was responsible, and 
of whose interests I was the steward. The simple 
fact was, as I have elsewhere said, that*when the 
interest of the American people imperatively de¬ 
manded that a certain act should be done, and I 
had the power to do it, I did it unless it was 
specifically prohibited by law, instead of timidly 
refusing to do it unless I could find some pro¬ 
vision of law which rendered it imperative -that 
I should do it. In other words, I gave the benefit 
of the doubt to the people of the United States, 
and not to any group of bandits, foreign or domes¬ 
tic, whose interests happened to be adverse to 
those of the people of the United States. In my 


judgment, history had taught the lesson that the 
President has very great powers if he chooses to 
exercise those powers; but that, if he is a timid or 
selfish man, afraid of responsibility and afraid of 
risks, he can of course, manufacture ingenious ex¬ 
cuses for failure to exercise them. At a great crisis 
in American history Mr. Buchanan had shown 
himself to belong to the latter type of President; 
Mr. Lincoln had represented the other type, the 
type which gave the people the benefit of the 
doubt, which was not afraid to take responsibility, 
which used in large fashion for the good of the 
people the great powers of a great office. I very 
strongly believe that Abraham Lincoln had set the 
example which it was healthy for the people of 
the United States that their President should fdl- 
low. 

For many years prior to 1903 our Government 
had been negotiating with foreign powers to pro¬ 
vide for the building of a Panama Canal. By 1902, 
on the conclusion of the Hay-Pauncefqte treaty, 
we had cleared the way sufficiently to enable Con¬ 
gress to pass an act actually providing for the 
construction of a canal across the Isthmus. By this 
act the President was authorized to secure for the 
United States the property of the French Panama 
Canal Co. and the perpetual control of a strip of 
territory across the Isthmus of Panama from the 
Republic of Colombia within a reasonable time 
and at a reasonable price, and, if the endeavor 
failed, the adoption of the Nicaragua route was 
authorized. 

In October and November, 1903, events oc¬ 
curred on the Isthmus of Panama which enabled 
me, and which made it my highest duty to the 
people of the United States, to carry out the pro¬ 
visions of the law of Congress. I did carry them 
out, and the canal is now being built because of 
what I thus did. It is also perfectly true that, if I 
had wished ‘to shirk my responsibility, if I had 
been afraid of doing my duty, I could have pur¬ 
sued a course which would have been technically 
defensible, which would have prevented criticism 
of the kind that has been made, and which would 
have left the United States no nearer building the 
canal at this moment than it had been for the pre¬ 
ceding half century. If I had observed a judicial 
inactivity about what was going on at the Isthmus, 
had let things take their cburse, and had then sub¬ 
mitted an elaborate report thereon to Congress, 
I would have furnished the opportunity for much 
masterly debate in Congress, which would now 
be going on—and the canal would still be 50 years 
in the future. 

The interests of the American people demanded 
that I should act just exactly as I did act; and I 
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would have taken the action I actually did take 
even though I had been certain that to do so meant 
my prompt retirement from public life at the next 
election, for the only thing which makes it worth 
while to hold a big office is taking advantage of the 
opportunities the office offers to do some big thing 
that ought to be done and is worth doing. 

Under the terms of the act the Government 
finally concluded a very advantageous agreement 
with the French Canal Co. The French Co. had 
spent enormous sums on the Isthmus. We felt 
justified in paying the company only a very small 
fraction of what it had thus spent. The treaty we 
made was advantageous to us in a very high degree, 
and we got what in value was much more than 
what we paid for it; but the French Co. did get 
something, and if we had not stepped m it would 
have gotten absolutely nothing. Every step taken 
by the Government in connection with its negoti¬ 
ations with the French Co. and the payment to 
its official representatives in accordance with the 
agreement entered into was taken with the utmost 
care, and every detail has been made public. Every 
action taken was not merely proper, but was car¬ 
ried out in accordance with the highest, finest, and 
nicest standards of public and governmental ethics. 
Doubtless in Paris, and perhaps to a lesser extent in 
New York, there were speculators who bought 
and sold in the stock market with a view to the 
varying conditions apparent from time to time in 
the course of the negotiations, and with a view to 
the probable outcome of the negotiations. This 
was precisely what speculators did in England in 
connection with the outcome of the. Battle of 
Waterloo, and in our own country in connec¬ 
tion with Abraham Lincoln’s issuance of the eman¬ 
cipation proclamation and other acts during the 
Civil War. The rights of the French Co. having 
been acquired, and the difficulties caused by our 
previous treaties having been removed by the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, there remained only the 
negotiations with the Republic of Colombia, then 
in possession of the Isthmus of Panama. Under the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty it had been explicitly pro¬ 
vided that the United States should build, control, 
police, and “protect” (which incidentally means to 
fortify) the canal. The United States thus assumed 
complete responsibility for, and guaranteed the 
building of, the canal. Nearly 50 years before, our 
Government had announced that it would not per¬ 
mit the country in possession of the Isthmus to 
close the gates or interfere” with opening one 
of the “great highways of the world,” or to justify 
such an act by the pretension that this avenue of 
trade and travel belonged to that country and that 
it chose to shut it. We had always insisted upon 


the doctrine thus declared, and at last the time 
had come when I could reduce it to action. We 
negotiated with the representatives of Colombia 
a treaty for building the canal, a treaty which 
granted to Colombia even greater advantages than 
were subsequently granted to the Republic of 
Panama, a treaty so good that after it had been 
rejected by Colombia, and after we had recognized 
Panama, Colombia clamored for leave to undo the 
past and enter into the treaty. But the Colombian 
Government, for reasons which, I regret, to say, 
were apparently very bad indeed,, declined to 
consummate the treaty to which their representa¬ 
tives had agreed. The Isthmus of Panama was then 
a part of the Colombian Republic, and the-rep¬ 
resentatives of Panama in the Colombian legisla¬ 
ture at once warned Colombia that the people 
of Panama would not submit quietly to what they 
regarded as an utter ignoring of their vital interests. 
We also, courteously and diplomatically, but em¬ 
phatically, called the attention , of the Colombia 
representatives to the very serious trouble they 
were certain to bring upon themselves if they 
persisted in their action. I .felt very strongly that 
the position that the one-time Secretary of State, 
Cass, had taken nearly 50 years before was the 
proper position, and that the United States would 
be derelict to its duty if it permitted Colombia to 
prevent the building of the Panama Canal. I was 
prepared, if necessary, to submit to Congress a 
recommendation that we should proceed with 
work in spite of Colombia’s opposition, and indeed 
had prepared a rough draft of a message to that 
effect, when events on the Isthmus took such shape 
as to change the problem.. 

The Isthmus was seething with revolutionary 
spirit. The central government of the Republic of 
Colombia was inefficient and corrupt. Lawlessness 
had long been dominant in every branch. During a 
period of something like 70 years there had been 
only one or two instances in which a president 
had served out his term. The Republic had re¬ 
peatedly undergone internal convulsions which 
completely changed its aspect. Our Government 
first entered into a treaty with the possessors of 
the Isthmus'of Panama in 1846. At that time the 
nation with which we treated was known as New 
Granada. After a while New Granada split up and 
the Republic of Columbia, another confederation, 
took its place; and Panama was at one time a 
sovereign state and at another time a mere depart¬ 
ment of the consecutive confederations known as 
Colombia and New Granada. In addition to scores 
of revolutions which affected successively New 
Granada and Columbia as a whole, the Isthmus of 
Panama during 57 years saw 53 revolutions, re- 
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bellions, insurrections, civil wars, and other out¬ 
breaks, some of the revolutions being successful, 
some unsuccessful, one civil war lasting nearly 
three years and another nearly a year. Twice there 
had been attempted secessions of Panama, and on 
six different occasions the marines and sailors from 
United States warships were forced to land on the 
Isthmus in order to protfct property and to see 
that transit across the Isthmus was kept clear, a 
duty we were by treaty required to perform, for 
by treaty we already possessed and exercised on 
the Isthmus certain proprietary rights and sov¬ 
ereign powers which no other nation possessed. 
On four different occasions the Government of 
Colombia itself requested the landing of troops 
to protect its interests and to maintain order on 
the Isthmus—the order which it was itself in¬ 
competent to maintain. On several different oc¬ 
casions only the attitude of the United States pre¬ 
vented European powers from interfering on the 
Isthmus. In short, Colombia had shown itself ut¬ 
terly incompetent to perform the ordinary gov¬ 
ernmental duties expected of a civilized State; and 
yet it refused to permit the building of the canal 
under conditions which would have perpetuated 
its control of the Isthmus and which would at the 
same time have put a stop to what can legitimately 
be called government by a succession of banditti. 
The United States would have shown itself crimi¬ 
nal, as well as impotent, if it had longer tolerated 
this condition of things. 

I was prepared to advocate our openly avowing 
that the position had become intolerable, and that, 
in pursuance of our duty to ourselves as well as to 
the world, w T e should begin the building of the 
canal. But my knowledge—a knowledge which, as 
regards most of the essential points, was shared by 
all intelligent and informed people—of the feeling 
on the Isthmus was such that I was quite prepared 
to see the people of the Isthmus themselves act in 
such a way as to make our task easier. They felt 
that it was of vital importance to them to have 
the canal built, for they would be its greatest 
beneficiaries; and therefore they felt such bitter 
indignation at Colombia’s indifference to their in¬ 
terests and refusal to permit the fruition of their 
hopes that among them there was a literally unani¬ 
mous desire for independence. Not only was there 
not a single man on the Isthmus who wished to 
perpetuate Colombian control, but all Colombians 
sent hither, even the soldiers, after a very short 
residence grew to share*the desire of all Panamans 
for the establishment of a separate republic. 
Hitherto the knowledge that the United States 
would interfere to stop all disturbances on the 
Isthmus that interrupted traffic across it had re¬ 


sulted to the benefit of Colombia, and it was this 
knowledge that had been the chief preventive of 
revolutionary outbreak. The people of Panama' 
' now found themselves in a position in which their 
interests were identical with the interests of the 
United States, for the Government of Colombia, 
with elaborate care, and with a shortsightedness 
equal to its iniquity, had followed out to its end 
the exact policy which rendered it morally impos¬ 
sible as well as morally improper for the United 
States to continue to exercise its power in the 
interest of Colombia and against its own interest 
and the interest of Panama. There was no need 
for any outsider to excite revolution in Panama. 
There were dozens of leaders on the Isthmus al¬ 
ready doing their best to excite revolution. It was 
not a case of lighting a fuse that would fire a mine 
—there were dozens of such fuses being lit all the 
time; it was simply a case of its ceasing to be the 
duty of the United States to stamp on these fuses, 
or longer to act in the interest of those who had 
become the open and malignant foes of the United 
States—and of civilization and of the world at 
large. 

Every man who read the newspapers knew that 
with the failure of Colombia to ratify the Hay- 
Herran treaty, revolutionary attempts became im¬ 
minent on the Isthmus. The papers published on 
the Isthmus themselves contained statements that 
these revolutions were about to occur, and these 
statements were published in the Washington and 
New York and New Orleans papers. From these 
published statements it appeared that if the canal 
treaty fell through, a revolution would in all prob¬ 
ability follow, that hundreds of stacks of arms 
were being imported, that the Government forces 
in Panama and Colon were themselves friendly to 
the revolution, and that there were several distinct 
and independent centers of revolutionary activity 
on the Isthmus. It was also announced that the 
Government at Colombia was hurrying prepara¬ 
tions to send troops to Panama to put down the 
revolution. Of course I did not have to rely merely 
upon what I saw in the newspapers. From various 
sources I had gathered enough to satisfy me that 
the situation was at least as bad as the papers 
depicted it. Through two Army officers who had 
visited the Isthmus in September I gained concrete 
and definite information. They informed me that, 
owing to the dissatisfaction because of the failure 
of Colombia to ratify the Hay-Herran treaty, a 
revolution was certain to break out on the Isthmus, 
and that the people were in favor of it, and that it 
might be expected immediately on the adjourn¬ 
ment of the Colombian Congress without ratifica¬ 
tion of the treaty. In response to my questioning 
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they said they were certain that a revolution—sev¬ 
eral different revolutionary movements were be- ] 
ing planned independently of one another—would i 

occur immediately after the adjournment of the 
Colombian Congress in October; while on the 
Isthmus they had calculated that it would not oc¬ 
cur until after October 20, because not until then 
would a sufficient quantity of arms and munitions 
have been landed to supply the revolutionaries. 
Acting in view of all these facts, I sent various 
naval vessels to the Isthmus. The orders to the 
American naval officers were to maintain free and 
uninterrupted transit across the Isthmus, and, with 
that purpose, to prevent the landing of armed 
forces with hostile intent at any point within 50 
miles of Panama. These orders were precisely such 
as had been issued again and again in preceding 
years—1900, 1901, and 1902, for instance. They 
were carried out. Their necessity was conclusively 
shown by the fact that a body of Colombian troops 
had landed at Colon and threatened a reign of 
terror, announcing their intention of killing a 
the American citizens in Colon. The prompt ac¬ 
tion of Capt. Hubbard, of the gunboat Nashville, 
prevented this threat from being put into effect; 
he rescued the imperiled Americans, and finally 
persuaded the Colombian troops to reembark and 
peacefully return to Colombia. 

With absolute unanimity the people of the 
Isthmus declared themselves an independent re¬ 
public, and offered immediately to conclude with 
our Government the treaty which Colombia had 
rejected, and to make its terms somewhat more 
favorable to the United States. No bloodshed 
whatever had occurred, and it could not occur un¬ 
less we permitted Colombian troops to land, lhe 
Republic of Panama was the de facto Govern¬ 
ment and there was no other on the Isthmus. 
There were, therefore, two courses open to us. 
One was to turn against the people who were 
our friends, to abandon them, and permit the peo¬ 
ple who were our foes to reconquer Panama, with 
frightful bloodshed and destruction of property, 
and thereby to reestablish and perpetuate the anar¬ 
chic despotism of the preceding jo years ineffi¬ 
cient, bloody, and corrupt. The other course was to 
let our foes pay the penalty of their own folly and 
iniquity and to stand by our friends, and, as an 


Republic of Panama. Without firing a shot we 
prevented a civil war. We promptly negotiated a 
treaty under which the canal is now being dug. 

In consequence Panama has for eight years en¬ 
joyed a degree of peace and prosperity which it 
had never before enjoyed during its four centuries 
of troubled existence. Be it remembered that unless 
I had acted exactly as I did act there would now 
be no Panama Canal. It is folly to assert devotion 
to an end, and at the same time to condemn the 
only means by which the end can be achieved. 
Every man who at any stage has opposed or con¬ 
demned the action actually taken in acquiring the 
right to dig the canal has really been the opponent 
of any and every effort that could ever have been 
made to dig the canal. Such critics are not straight¬ 
forward or sincere unless they announce frankly 
that their criticism of methods is merely a mask 
and that at bottom what they are really criticising 
is having the canal dug at all. 

The United States has done very much more 
than its duty to Colombia. Although Colombia 
had not the slightest claim to consideration of any 
kind, yet, in the interests of Panama, and so as to 
close all possible grounds of dispute between 
Panama and Colombia, the United States some 
time ago agreed to a triparty treaty between her¬ 
self, Colombia, and Panama, by which, as a simple 
matter of grace and not of right, adequate and 
generous compensation would have been given 
Colombia for whatever damage she had suffered; 
but Colombia refused to agree to the treaty. On 
this occasion, in my judgment, the United States 
went to the very verge of right and propriety in 
the effort to safeguard Panama’s interests by mak¬ 
ing Colombia feel satisfied. There was not the 
slightest moral obligation on the United States to 
go as far as she went; and at the time it seemed 
to me a grave question whether it was not putting 
| a premium upon international blackmail to go 
. so far. Certainly nothing more should be done. 

1 There is no more reason for giving Colombia 
money to soothe her feelings for the loss of what 
! she forfeited by her misconduct in Panama in 
- 1903 than for giving Great Britain money for what 

, she lost in 1776. Moreover, there is always danger 

1 that in such cases an act of mere grace and gener- 

1 osity may be misinterpreted by the very people 
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on the Isthmus by simply notifying Colombia that 
it would not be permitted to land troops on 
Panama. Of course we adopted the latter alterna¬ 
tive. To have adopted any other course would have 
been an act not merely of unspeakable folly but of 
unspeakable baseness; it would have been even 
more ridiculous than infamous. We tecogmzed the 
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a confession of wrongdoing. We are now so far 
away from 1776 that this objection does not apply 
in that case, and there would be no particular 
reason why any sentimental persons who feel so 
inclined should not agitate to have Great Britain 
paid for the nervous strain and loss of property 
consequent upon our action in that year and the 
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immediately subsequent years. But we are still too 
near the Panama incident to be entirely certain 
that baSe people would not misunderstand our tak¬ 
ing such action in her case; and as there was liter¬ 
ally and precisely as much moral justification for 
what we did in Panama in 1903 as for what we 
did in our own country in 1776—and, indeed, 
even more justification—it is as foolish now to 
claim that Colombia is entitled, or ever has been 
entitled, to one dollar because of that transaction 
as to claim that Great Britain is entitled to be 
compensated because of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Not only was the course followed as regards 
Panama right in every detail and at every point, 

COROLLARY TO THE 

In 1823, James Monroe declared the Western 
Hemisphere closed to European colonizers. 
Henceforth, any European effort to subvert 
the independence of an American nation or to 
extend European systems across the Atlantic 
would be considered an unfriendly act by the 
United States. This seemed plain enough; but 
by 1905 the Monroe Doctrine was being given 
a new reading. 

For by 1905, nations had discovered that 
defaulted debts were as serviceable an entering 
wedge for the establishment of political con¬ 
trol as had been the “factories” of the old 
trading companies. And Latin America was 
admirably suited for such ventures in the de¬ 
velopment of trade. Though constitutional in 
form, many Latin American governments were 
military dictatorships In fact. The ruling ele¬ 
ments in those dictatorships won profit from 
their power, a fact which encouraged violent 
struggles for control of governments and in¬ 
discretion in the incurring of debt. 

Political instability and defaulted payments 
on such obligations had established a pattern 
for foreign intervention as early as the 1850s. 
In 1902, the principal foreign creditors of 
dictator-ridden Venezuela delivered an ulti¬ 
matum, withdrew their legations, and planned 
to seize the Venezuelan gunboats and then 
blockade Venezuelan ports unless the nation 
made good her debts and paid an indemnity 


but there could have been no variation from this 
course except for the worse. We not only did 
what was technically justifiable, but we did what 
was, demanded by every ethical consideration, na¬ 
tional and international. We did our duty by the 
world, we did our duty by the people of Panama, 
we did our duty by ourselves. We did harm to 
no one save as harm is done to a bandit by a 
policeman who deprives him of his chance for 
blackmail. The United States has many honorable 
chapters in its history, but no more honorable 
chapter than that which tells of the way in which 
our ri’ght to dig the Panama Canal was secured 
and of the manner in which the work itself has 
been carried out. 

MONROE DOCTRINE 

for damage to the property and persons of 
foreigners. Though Great Britain took the lead 
in advocating intervention, it was Germany 
which, in 1901, informed the United States 
that Venezuelan default might force tempo¬ 
rary seizure of the country’s customs houses. 
Not until the following year did the Germans 
proceed to action, however, and action was 
then taken jointly with Great Britain, whose 
leaders had declared they did not intend to land 
troops or occupy Venezuelan territory. In 
December, 1902, the British, German, and 
Italian governments ordered a formal blockade. 
The American government, in the ijieantime, 
had been making efforts to prevent prolonged 
display of force. American bankers attempted 
to arrange a financial settlement; the American 
ambassadors at Berlin and in London trans¬ 
mitted an indefinite Venezuelan proposal for 
arbitration. After some hedging, and with the 
reservation of certain claims, both Britain and 
Germany finally justified the United States 
hope that the Powers would agree to arbi¬ 
trate. 

The Venezuelan government, which had in¬ 
sisted that the claims be settled in her. courts 
and according to her law, was thus forced to 
submit to a diplomatic settlement. The United 
States refused to serve as arbitrator, though 
both sides requested her to act. Part of the 
controversy was referred to the Hague Tri- 
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bunal accordingly and the remainder to a 
mixed claims commission. 

It was after this incident that the Roosevelt 
Corollary to the Monroe Doctrine began to 
take shape. Again, debt and disorder provoked 
foreign intervention and again the United 
States was involved in the controversy. In this 
instance, it was Santo Domingo which pre¬ 
cipitated the conflict. The dictator in power 
until 1899 had borrowed far beyond Santo 
Domingo’s ability to pay interest out of cur¬ 
rent revenues. The men who seized the gov¬ 
ernment, when assassination ended the dic¬ 
tator’s thirteen years of rule, proceeded to 
repudiate the debt he had incurred and to use 
the Dominican revenues for their own benefit. 
Quarrels among the revolutionary leaders kept 
the island in disorder even after a two-year 
civil war had abated: intrigue continued; for¬ 
eign creditors pressed their governments to 
help them collect. In 1901, the receipts of spe¬ 
cific customs houses were pledged to the 
French and Belgian governments. Two years 
later, the German, Italian, and Spanish govern¬ 
ments secured a pledge of monthly payments 
from customs to their nationals. In 1904, the 
arbitrators appointed to devise the manner o 
paying the $4,500,000 owed the Santo Domingo 
, Improvement Company, an American firm, de¬ 
cided that in default of payment, the company 
was to have a customs house assigned to it. 
Since this threatened the lien of the other for¬ 
eign claimants, European intervention seemed 
likely. To prevent that, the Dominican Presi¬ 
dent turned to the United States on the assump¬ 
tion that American financial agents in his cus¬ 
toms houses might assure the stability of his 
government. 

It was the suggestion of the United States 
Minister, at the direction of Secretary of State 
John Hay, which finally urged the Dominican 
President to a course opposed by his cabinet 
and people. Though even Roosevelt was not 
eager for American intervention in the Domini¬ 
can tangle, the danger of a possible foreign in¬ 
tervention on the Venezuelan pattern won 
him to action. On December 2, 1904, m his 


message to Congress, Roosevelt made this bold 
announcement: 

“If a nation shows that it knows how to act 
with reasonable efficiency and decency in so¬ 
cial and political matters, if it keeps order and 
pays its obligations, it need fear no interference 
from the United States. Chronic wrongdoing, 
or an impotence which results in a general 
loosening of the ties of civilized society may in 
America, as elsewhere, ultimately require in¬ 
tervention bv some civilized nation, and in the 
Western Hemisphere the adherence of the 
United States to the Monroe Doctrine may 
force the United States, however reluctantly, 
in flagrant cases of such wrongdoing or im¬ 
potence, to the exercise of an international 
police power.” 

That month, Roosevelt dispatched a naval 
officer as special commissioner to Santo Do¬ 
mingo. Discussions now were opened up and 
a treaty was negotiated. It provided for United 
States control of Dominican customs houses: 
55 percent of their revenues were to be turned 
over to the country’s creditors while the gov¬ 
ernment received the remainder. 

In the light of these events, the Venezuela 
affair and the opening" of construction of the 
Panama Canal, one may read Roosevelt’s special 
message to the Senate with greater appreciation 
of its significance. The treaty failed in spite 
of that appeal. Foreign creditors again threat¬ 
ened when an Italian cruiser arrived off the 
coast of Santo Domingo. An executive agree¬ 
ment then provided for the President of the 
United States to name receivers of customs, 
who would be appointed by the President of 
Santo Domingo. These receivers were to dis¬ 
pose of the Dominican revenues according to 
the terms of the treaty which had failed of 
ratification. In his second message on Domini- 
can affairs, which is reprinted here, Roosevelt 
expounded the Latin American policy which 
came to be known as the Roosevelt Corollary 
to the Monroe Doctrine: to prevent foreign 
intervention, the United States would itself 
intervene to restore order and financial de- 
corum in those Latin American countries 



whose behavior might provoke action by Euro¬ 
pean powers. 

In spite of American supervision of the cus¬ 
toms, disorder continued in Santo Domingo 
until 1906, when the long period of revolution 
finally came to a halt. The following year, the 
Senate ratified a revised treaty. This deleted 
such objectionable clauses as that which 
pledged United States assistance in the internal 
affairs of Santo Domingo and which had the 
United States agree to determine the validity 
of the amount of the claims against the island 
republic. 

In this fashion, according to Roosevelt, the 
Monroe Doctrine was to be used against Latin 
American powers as much as against European. 
As a consequence, it was difficult to break 
down suspicion and hostility in the Western 
Hemisphere; for twenty-five years, a Yankee 
Imperialism” was the unflattering description 
of the American policy. But late in the nineteen 
twenties, the direction of American foreign 
affairs became more realistic: the Latin Ameri¬ 
can nations were sovereign powers and their 
domestic concerns were their own; they were 
as interested in safeguarding the security of the 
Western Hemisphere as we were. In March, 
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1930, the State Department, therefore, repudi¬ 
ated the Roosevelt Corollary. It made public a 
memorandum written by J. Reuben Clark in 
1928 when he was Undersecretary of State, 
which clearly defined the intentions and limits 
of the Monroe Doctrine. Said this document: 
1. The Monroe Doctrine is unilateral. 2. ‘The 
Doctrine does not concern itself with purely 
inter-American relations.” 3. “The Doctrine 
states a case of the United States versus Europe, 
not of the United States versus Latin America.” 
4. The United States has always used the Doc¬ 
trine to protect Latin American nations from 
the aggressions of European powers. 5. The 
Roosevelt Corollary is not properly a part of 
the Doctrine itself, nor does it grow out of 
the Doctrine: . . it is not believed that this 

Corollary is justified by the terms of the Mon¬ 
roe Doctrine, however much it may be justi¬ 
fied by the application of the doctrine of self- 
preservation.” Thus Secretary of State Henry 
L. Stimson, preparing the way for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s “Good Neighbor” policy. 

The selections here reprinted are from A. H. 
Lewis, ed., Compilation of the Messages and 
Speeches of Theodore Roosevelt , 2 vols. 
(Washington, 1906). 


Corollary to the Monroe Doctrine 

BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


One of the most effective instruments for peace 
is the Monroe Doctrine as it has been and is being 
gradually developed by this Nation and accepted 
by other nations. No other policy could have been 
as efficient in promoting peace in the Western 
Hemisphere and in giving to each nation thereon 
the chance to develop along its own lines. If we 
had refused to apply the doctrine to changing 
conditions it would now be completely outworn, 
would not meet any of the needs of the present 
day, and, indeed, would probably by this time 
have sunk into complete oblivion. It is useful at 
home, and is meeting with recognition abroad be¬ 
cause we have adapted our application of it to 
meet the growing and changing needs of the 
hemisphere. When we announce a policy such as 
the Monroe Doctrine we thereby commit our¬ 
selves to the consequences of the policy, and those 


consequences from time to time alter. It is out 
of. the question to claim a right and yet shirk the 
responsibility for its exercise. Not only we, but 
all American republics who are benefited by the 
existence of the doctrine, must recognize the obli¬ 
gations each nation is under as regards foreign 
peoples no less than its duty to insist upon its own 
rights. 

That our rights and interests are deeply con¬ 
cealed in the maintenance of the doctrine is so 
clear as hardly to need argument. This is espe¬ 
cially true in view of the construction of the 
Panama Canal. As a mere matter of self-defense 
we must exercise a close watch over the ap¬ 
proaches to. this canal; and this means that we 
must be thoroughly alive to our interests in the 
Caribbean Sea. 

There are certain essential points which must 
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never be forgotten as regards the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine. In the first place we must as a Nation make 
it evident that we do not intend to treat it in any 
shape or way as an excuse for aggrandizement on 
our part at the expense of the republics to the 
south. We must recognize the fact that in some 
South American countries there has been much 
suspicion lest we should interpret the Monroe 
Doctrine as in some way inimical to their interests, 
and we must try to convince all the other nations 
of this continent once and for all that no just and 
orderly Government has anything to fear from us. 
There are certain republics to the south of us 
which have already reached such a point of sta¬ 
bility, order, and prosperity that they themselves, 
though as yet hardly consciously, are among the 
guarantors of this doctrine. These republics we 
now meet not only on a basis of entire equality, 
but in a spirit of frank and respectful friendship, 
which we hope is mutual. If all of the republics 
to the south of us will only grow as those to which 
I allude have already grown, all need for us to be 
the especial champions of the doctrine will disap¬ 
pear, for no stable and growing American Re¬ 
public wishes to see some great non-American 
military power acquire territory in its neighbor¬ 
hood. All that this country desires is that the other 
republics on this continent shall be happy and 
prosperous; and they cannot be happy and pros¬ 
perous unless they maintain order within their 
boundaries and behave with a just regard for their 
obligations toward outsiders. It must be under¬ 
stood that under no circumstances will the United 
States use the Monroe Doctrine as a cloak for 
territorial aggression. We desire peace with all 
the world, but perhaps most of all with .the other 
peoples of the American Continent. There are, 
of course, limits to the wrongs which any self- 
respecting nation can endure. It is always possible 
that wrong actions toward this Nation, or toward 
citizens of this Nation, in some State unable to 
keep order among its own people, unable to secure 
justice from outsiders, and unwilling to do justice 
to those outsiders who treat it well, may result in 
our having to take action to protect our rights; 
but such action will not be taken with a view to 
territorial aggression, and it will be taken at all 
only with extreme reluctance and when it has be¬ 
come evident that every other resource has been 
exhausted. 

Moreover, we must make it evident that we do 
not intend to permit the Monroe Doctrine to be 
used by any nation on this Continent as a shield 
to protect it from the consequences of its own mis¬ 
deeds against foreign nations. If a republic to the 
south of us commits a tort against a foreign nation, 


such as an outrage against a citizen of that nation, 
then the Monroe Doctrine does not force us to 
interfere to prevent punishment of the tort, save 
to see that the punishment does not assume the 
form of territorial occupation in any shape. The 
case is more difficult when it refers to a contrac¬ 
tual obligation. Our own Government has always 
refused to enforce such contractual obligations on 
behalf of its citizens by an appeal to arms. It is 
much to be wished that all foreign governments 
would take the same view. But they do not; and in 
consequence we are liable at any time to be 
brought face to face with disagreeable alternatives. 
On the one hand, this country would certainly de¬ 
cline to go to war to prevent a foreign govern¬ 
ment from collecting a just debt; on the other 
hand, it is very inadvisable to permit any foreign 
power to take possession, even temporarily, of the 
custom houses of an American Republic in order 
to enforce the payment of its obligations; for such 
temporary occupation might turn into a perma¬ 
nent occupation. The only escape from these 
alternatives may at any time be that we must our¬ 
selves undertake to bring about some arrangement 
by which so much as possible of a just obliga¬ 
tion shall be paid. It is far better that this coun¬ 
try should put through such an arrangement, 
rather than allow any foreign country to under¬ 
take it. To do so insures the defaulting republic 
from having to pay debt of an improper character 
under duress, while it also insures honest creditors 
of the republic from being passed by in the in¬ 
terest of dishonest or grasping creditors. More¬ 
over, for the United States to take such a position 
offers the only possible way of insuring us against 
a clash with some foreign power. The position is, 
therefore, in the interest of peace as well as in the 
interest of justice. It is of benefit to our people; it 
is of benefit to foreign peoples; and most of all it 
is really of benefit to the people of the country 
concerned. 

This brings me to what should be one of the 
fundamental objects of the Monroe Doctrine. We 
must ourselves in good faith try to help upward 
toward peace and order those of our sister re¬ 
publics which need such help. Just as there has 
been a gradual growth of the ethical element in 
the relations of one individual to another, so we 
are, even though slowly, more and more coming 
to recognize the duty of bearing one another’s 
burdens, not only as among individuals, but also 
as among nations. 

Santo Domingo, in her turn, has now made an 
appeal to us to help her, and not only every prin¬ 
ciple of wisdom but every generous instinct within 
us bids us respond to the appeal. It is not of the 
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slightest consequence whether we grant the aid 
needed by Santo Domingo as an incident to the 
wise development of the Monroe Doctrine or be¬ 
cause we regard the case of Santo Domingo as 
standing wholly by itself, and to be treated as 
such, and not on general principles or with any 
reference to the Monroe Doctrine. The important 
point is to give the needed aid, and the case is 
certainly sufficiently peculiar to deserve to be 
judged purely on its own merits. The conditions 
in Santo Domingo have for a number of years , 
grown from bad to worse until a year ago all so¬ 
ciety was on the verge of dissolution. Fortunately, 
just at this time a ruler sprang up in Santo Do¬ 
mingo, who, with his colleagues, saw the dangers 
threatening their country and appealed to the 
friendship of the only great and powerful neigh¬ 
bor who possessed the power, and as they hoped 
also the will to help them. There was imminent 
danger of foreign intervention. The previous 
rulers of Santo Domingo had recklessly incurred 
debts, and owing to her internal disorders she had 
ceased to be able to provide means of paying the 
debts. The patience of her foreign creditors had 
become exhausted, and at least two foreign na¬ 
tions were on the point of intervention, and were 
only prevented from intervening by the unofficial 
assurance of this Government that it would itself 
strive to help Santo Domingo in her hour of need. 
In the case of one of these nations, only the actual 
opening of negotiations to this end by our Gov¬ 
ernment prevented the seizure of territory in 
Santo Domingo by a European power. Of the 
debts incurred some were just, while some were 
not of a character which really renders it obliga¬ 
tory on or proper for Santo Domingo to pay them 
in full. But she could not pay any of them unless 
some stability was assured her Government and 
people. 

Accordingly, the Executive Department of our 
Government negotiated a treaty under which we 
are to try to help the Dominican ~ people ^ to 
straighten out their finances. This treaty is pending 
before the Senate. In the meantime a temporary- 
arrangement has been made which will last until 
the Senate has had time to take action upon the 
treaty. Under this arrangement the Dominican 
Government has appointed Americans to all the 
important positions in the customs service, and 
they are seeing to the honest collection of the 
revenues, turning over 45 per cent, to the Gov¬ 
ernment for running expenses and putting the 
other 55 per cent, into a safe depository for equi¬ 
table division in case the treaty shall be ratified, 
among the various creditors, whether European or 
American. 


The Custom Houses offer well-nigh the only 
sources of revenue in Santo Domingo, and the 
different revolutions usually have as their real aim 
the obtaining of these Custom Houses. The mere 
fact that the Collectors of Customs are Americans, 
that they are performing their duties with effi¬ 
ciency and honesty, and that the treaty is pending 
in the Senate gives a certain moral power to the 
Government of Santo Domingo which it has not 
had before. This has completely discouraged all 
revolutionary movement, while it has already pro¬ 
duced such an increase in the revenues that the 
Government is actually getting more from the 
45 per cent, that the American Collectors turn 
over to it than it got formerly when it took the 
entire revenue. It is enabling the poor, harassed 
people of Santo Domingo once more to turn their 
attention to industry and to be free from the cure 
of interminable revolutionary disturbance. It of¬ 
fers to all bona-fide creditors, American and 
European, the only really good chance to obtain 
that to which they are justly entitled, while it in 
return gives to Santo Domingo the only oppor¬ 
tunity of defense against claims which it ought not 
to pay, for now if it meets the views of the Senate 
we shall ourselves thoroughly examine all these 
claims, whether American or foreign, and see that 
none that are improper are paid. There is, of 
course, opposition to the treaty from dishonest 
creditors, foreign and American, and from the 
professional revolutionists of the island it&lf. We 
have already reason to believe that some of the 
creditors who do not dare expose their claims to 
honest scrutiny are endeavoring to stir up sedition 
in the island and opposition to the treaty. In the 
meantime, I have exercised the authority vested in 
me by the joint resolution of the Congress to 
prevent the introduction of arms into the island 
for revolutionary purposes. 

Under the course taken, stability and order and 
all the benefits of peace are at last coming to Santo 
Domingo, danger of foreign intervention has been 
suspended, and there is at last a prospect that all 
creditors will get justice, no more and no less. If 
the arrangement is terminated by the failure of 
the treaty chaos will follow; and if chaos follows, 
sooner or later this Government may be involved 
in serious difficulties with foreign Governments 
ovfer the island, or eise may be forced itself to 
intervene in the island in some unpleasant fashion. 
Under the proposed treaty the independence of 
the island is scrupulously respected, the danger of 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine by the interven¬ 
tion of foreign powers vanishes, and the interfer¬ 
ence of our Government is minimized, so that we 
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shall only act in conjunction with the Santo Do- people of Cuba. It will be doubly to our discredit 

mingo authorities to secure the proper administra- as a Nation if we fail to take advantage of this 

tion of the customs, and therefore to secure the chance; for it will be of damage to ourselves, and 

payment of just debts and to secure the Dominican it will be of incalculable damage to Santo Do- 

Government against demands for unjust debts, mingo. Every consideration of wise policy, and, 
The proposed method will give the people of above all, every consideration of large generosity, 
Santo Domingo the same chance to move onward bids us meet the request of Santo Domingo as we 
and upward which we have already given to the are now trying to meet it. . . . 


Message to the Senate on the Dominican Treaty 


White House, March 6, 1905 

To the Senate: 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate at this 
executive session to the treaty with Santo Do¬ 
mingo. I feel that I ought to state to the Senate 
that the condition of affairs in Santo Domingo is 
such that it is very much for the interest of that 
Republic that action on the treaty should be had 
at as early a moment as the Senate, after giving 
the matter full consideration, may find practicable. 

I call attention to the following facts: 

1. This treaty was entered into at the earnest 
request of Santo Domingo itself, and is designed to 
afford Santo Domingo relief and assistance. Its 
primary benefit will be to Santo Domingo. It 
offers the method most likely to secure peace and 
to prevent war in the island. 

2. The benefit to the United States will con¬ 
sist chiefly in the tendency under the treaty to 
secure stability, order, and prosperity in Santo 
Domingo, and the removal of the apprehension 
lest foreign powers make aggressions on Santo 
Domingo in the course of collecting claims due 
their citizens; for it is greatly to our interest that 
all the islands in the Caribbean Sea should enjoy 
peace and prosperity and feel good will toward 
this country. The benefit to honest creditors will 
come from the fact that for the first time under 
this treaty a practicable method of attempting to 
settle the debts due them will be inaugurated. 

3. Many of the debts alleged to be due from 
Santo Domingo to outside creditors unquestion¬ 
ably on their face represent far more money than 
ever was actually given Santo Domingo. The pro¬ 
posed treaty provides for a process by which im¬ 
partial experts will determine what debts are valid 
and what are in whole or in part invalid, and will 
apportion accordingly the surplus revenue avail¬ 
able for* the payment of the debts. This treaty 
offers the only method for preventing the collec¬ 
tion of fraudulent debts, whether owed to Ameri¬ 
cans or to citizens of other nations. 

4. This treaty affords the most practicable means 


of obtaining payment for the just claims of Ameri¬ 
can citizens. 

5. If the treaty is ratified, creditors belonging 
to other nations will have exactly as good treat¬ 
ment as creditors who are citizens of the United 
States, and at the same time Santo Domingo will 
be protected against unjust and exorbitant claims. 
If it is not ratified, the chances are that iVmerican 
creditors will fare ill as compared with those of 
other nations; for foreign nations, being denied 
the opportunity to get what is rightfully due their 
citizens under the proposed arrangement, will be 
left to collect the debts due their citizens as they 
see fit, provided,-of course, there is not permanent 
occupancy of Dominican territory. As in such case 
the United States will have nothing to say as to 
what debts should or should not be collected, and 
as Santo Domingo will be left without aid, assist¬ 
ance, or protection, it is impossible to state that the 
sums collected from it will not be improper in 
amount. In such event, whatever is collected by 
means of forcible intervention will be applied to 
the creditors of foreign nations in preference to 
creditors who are citizens of the United States. 

6. The correspondence between the Secretary 
of State and the Minister of Haiti, submitted to 
the Senate several days ago, shows that our po¬ 
sition is explicitly and unreservedly that under no 
circumstances do we intend to acquire territory in 
or possession of either Haiti or Santo Domingo, it 
being stated in these letters that even if the two 
republics desired to become a part of the United 
States the United States would certainly refuse its 
assent. 

7. Santo. Domingo grievously needs the aid of 
a powerful and friendly nation. This aid we are 
able, and I trust that we are willing, to bestow. 
She has asked for this aid, and the expressions of 
friendship, repeatedly sanctioned by the people 
and the Government of the United States, warrant 
her in believing that it will not be withheld in 
the hour of her need. 

Theodore Roosevelt 
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WOODROW WILSON 


Between April 2, 1917, and July 10, 1919, 
when Wilson made these two speeches, the 
United States had entered World War I and 
had helped win it. But the interval stood for 
more than that: for an instrument presumably 
had been created by which war was to be 
driven from the earth. Woodrow Wilson of¬ 
fered the world peace, and it was no wonder 
that simple people all over the earth honored 
his name. 

But the mechanics of peace were far more 
complex than affirmations of devotion no mat¬ 
ter how splendid. Highly intricate treaties had 
to be drawn up with a whole series of defeated 
belligerents; sporadic uprisings all over Europe 
had to be put down; treaties had to be ratified. 
Most important of all, the League of Nations, 
whose Covenant Wilson brought back with 
him to America from the Versailles Peace Con¬ 
ference, had to be joined by the United States 
to insure the establishment of a peaceful 
world. 

Wilson had made a number of mistakes. In 
the congressional elections of November, 1918, 
he had gone to the country and asked for the 
return of a Democratic Congress; only such a 
body would support him properly. He had 
been defeated—and his political enemies glee¬ 


fully insisted that this was tantamount to a 
repudiation of his policies by the American 
people. Again, he had failed to name members 
of the Senate to his Peace Commission—-a slight 
of the Senate’s role in the treaty-making 
process. Again, he had insisted upon coupling 
the Covenant with the Treaty—and the weak¬ 
nesses and injustices in the Treaty only ended 
by damaging the Covenant. Finally, he had 
been adamant on the matter of amendments to 
the Covenant; although the good faith of some 
of those who urged reservations and amend¬ 
ments is open to question. 

These were failures of judgment, but they 
showed no vital flaws of character. If Wilson’s 
political enemies had been less implacable and 
if his health had not failed him, he might have 
succeeded and America might have joined the 
League. In any case, the two speeches reveal 
Wilson at the height of his powers. He was 
calling upon America to join in a great human 
crusade and to give of its strength and leader¬ 
ship in the cause of an enduring world peace. 

The selections here reprinted are from R. S. 
Baker and W. E. Dodd, eds., The Public Papers 
of Woodrow Wilson (6 vols., New York, 
1927) and are published by permission of Har¬ 
per gmd Brothers. 


Two Addresses to Congress 

BY WOODROW WILSON 


i. For Declaration of War Against Germany 
(address delivered at a joint session of the 

TWO HOUSES OF CONGRESS, APRIL 2, I917) 

I have called the Congress into extraordinary 
session because there are serious, very serious, 
choices of policy to be made, and made immedi¬ 
ately, which it was neither right nor constitution¬ 
ally permissible that I should assume the responsi¬ 
bility of making. 

On the third of February last I officially laid 
before you the extraordinary announcement of the 
Imperial German Government that on and after 
the first day of February it was its purpose to put 


aside all restraints of law or of humanity and use 
its submarines to sink every vessel that sought to 
approach either the ports of Great Britain and 
Ireland or the western coasts of Europe or any 
of the ports controlled by the enemies of Ger¬ 
many within the Mediterranean. ... 

I was for a little while unable to believe that 
such things would in fact be done by any govern¬ 
ment that had. hitherto subscribed to the humane 
practices of civilized nations. International law had 
its origin in the attempt to set up some law which 
would be respected and observed upon the seas, 
where no nation had right of domination and 
where lay the free highways of the world. By pain- 
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ful stage after stage has that law been built up, 
with meager enough results, indeed, after all was 
accomplished that could be accomplished, but al¬ 
ways with a clear view, at least, of what the heart 
and conscience of mankind demanded. This mini¬ 
mum of right the German Government has swept 
aside under the plea of retaliation and necessity 
and because it had no weapons which it could use 
at sea except these which it is impossible to em¬ 
ploy as it is employing them without throwing 
to the winds all scruples of humanity or of respect 
for the understandings that were supposed to 
underlie the intercourse of the world. I am not 
now thinking of the loss of property involved, im¬ 
mense and serious as that is, but only of the wanton 
and wholesale destruction of the lives of non- 
combatants, men, women, and children, engaged 
in pursuits which have always, even in the darkest 
periods of modem history, been deemed innocent 
and legitimate. Property can be paid for; the lives 
of peaceful and innocent people cannot be. The 
present German submarine warfare against com¬ 
merce is a warfare against mankind. 

It is a war against all nations. American ships 
have been sunk, American lives taken, in ways 
which it has stirred us very deeply to learn of, 
but the ships and people of other neutral and 
friendly nations have been sunk and overwhelmed 
in the waters in the same way. There has been no 
discrimination. The challenge is to all mankind. 
Each nation must decide for itself how it will meet 
it. The choice we make for ourselves must be made 
with a moderation of counsel and a temperateness 
of judgment befitting our character and our mo¬ 
tives as a nation. We must put excited feeling 
away. Our motive will not be revenge or the 
victorious assertion of the physical might of the 
nation, but only the vindication of right, of human 
right, of which we are only a single champion. 

When I addressed the Congress on the twenty- 
sixth of February last I thought that it would 
suffice to assert our neutral rights with arms, our 
right to use the seas against unlawful interference, 
our right to keep our people safe against unlawful 
violence. But armed neutrality, it now appears, is 
impracticable. Because submarines are in effect 
outlaws when used as the German submarines have 
been used against merchant shipping, it is impos¬ 
sible to defend ships against their attacks as the 
law of nations has assumed that merchantmen 
would defend themselves against privateers or 
cruisers, visible craft giving chase upon the open 
sea. . . . There is one choice we cannot make, 
we are incapable of making: we will not choose 
the path of submission and suffer the most sacred 
rights of our Nation and our people to be ignored 
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or violated. The wrongs against which we now 
array ourselves are no common wrongs; they cut 
to the very roots of human life. 

With a profound sense of the solemn and even 
tragical character of the step I am taking and of 
the grave responsibilities which it involves, but in 
unhesitating obedience to what I deem my con¬ 
stitutional duty, I advise that the Congress declare 
the recent course of the Imperial German Govern¬ 
ment to be in fact nothing less than war against the 
government and people of the United States; that 
it formally accept the status of belligerent which 
has thus been thrust upon it; and that it take im¬ 
mediate steps not only to put the country in a 
more thorough state of defense but also to exert 
all its power and employ all its resources to bring 
the Government of the German Empire to terms 
and end the war. . . . 

While we do these things, these deeply mo¬ 
mentous things, let us be very clear, and make 
very clear to all the world what our motives and 
our objects are. My own thought has not been 
driven from its habitual and normal course by 
the unhappy events of the last two months, and I 
do not believe that the thought of the Nation has 
been altered or clouded by them. I have exactly 
the same things in mind now that I had in mind 
when I addressed the Senate on the twenty-second 
of January last; the same that I had in mind when 
I addressed the Congress omthe third of February 
and on the twenty-sixth of February. Our object 
now, as then, is to vindicate the principles of peace 
and justice in the life of the world as against selfish 
and autocratic power and to set up amongst the 
really free and self-governed peoples of the world 
such a concert of purpose and of action as will 
henceforth insure the observance of those prin¬ 
ciples. Neutrality is no longer feasible or desirable 
where the peace of the world is involved and the 
freedom of its peoples, and the menace to that 
peace and freedom lies in the existence of auto¬ 
cratic governments backed by organized force 
which is controlled wholly by their will, not by 
the will of their people. We have seen the last of 
neutrality in such circumstances. We are at the 
beginning of an age in ,which it will be insisted 
that the same standards of conduct and of re¬ 
sponsibility for wrong done shall be observed 
among nations and their governments that are ob¬ 
served among the individual citizens of civilized 
states. 

We have no quarrel with the German people. 
We have no feeling towards them but one of 
sympathy and friendship. It was not upon their 
impulse that their government acted in entering 
this war. It was not with their previous knowledge 
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or approval. It was a war determined upon as wars 
used to be determined upon in the old, unhappy 
days when peoples were nowhere consulted by 
their rulers and wars were provoked and waged 
in the interest of dynasties or of little groups of 
ambitious men who were accustomed to use their 
fellow men as pawns and tools. Self-governed na¬ 
tions do not fill their neighbor states with spies or 
set the course of intrigue to bring about some 
critical posture of affairs which will give them an 
opportunity to strike and make conquest. Such 
designs can be successfully worked out only under 
cover and where no one fias the right to ask ques¬ 
tions. Cunningly contrived plans of deception or 
aggression, carried, it may be, from generation to 
generation, can be worked out and kept from the 
light only within the privacy of courts or behind 
the care?ally guarded confidences of a narrow 
and privileged class. They are happily impossible 
where public opinion commands and insists upon 
full information concerning all the nation’s af¬ 
fairs. ... 

One of the things that has served to convince 
us that the Prussian autocracy was not and could 
never be our friend is that from the very outset 
of the present war it has filled our unsuspecting 
communities and even our offices of government 
with spies and set criminal intrigues everywhere 
afoot against our national unity of counsel, our 
peace within and without, our Industries and our 
commerce. Indeed, it is now evident that its spies 
were here even before the war began; and it is 
unhappily not a matter of conjecture but a fact 
proved in our courts of justice that the intrigues 
which have more than once come perilously near 
to disturbing the peace and dislocating the in¬ 
dustries of the country have been carried on at the 
instigation, with the support, and even under the 
personal direction of official agents of the Imperial 
Government accredited to the Government of the 
United States. Even in checking these things and 
trying to extirpate them we have sought to put the 
most generous interpretation possible upon them 
because we knew that their source lay not in any 
hostile feeling or purpose of the (German people 
towards m (who were no doubt as ignorant of 
them as we ourselves were), but only in the selfish 
designs of a Government that did what it pleased 
and told its people nothing. But they have played 
their part in serving to convince us at last that 
that Government entertains no real friendship for 
m and means ro act against onr peace and security 
at its convenience. Thar it means to stir up enemies 
against us at our very doors the intercepted note 
to the German Minister at Mexico City is eloquent 
evidence. 


We are accepting this challenge of hostile pur¬ 
pose because we know that in such a (Jovernment, 
following such methods, we can never have a 
friend; and that in the presence of its organized 
power, always lying in wait to accomplish we 
know not what purpose, there can he no assured 
security for the democratic Governments of the 
world. We arc now about to accept gage of battle 
with this natural foe to liberty and shall, if neces¬ 
sary, spend the whole force of the Nation to cheek 
and nullify its pretensions and its power. We are 
glad, now that we see the facts with no veil of false 
pretense about them, to fight thus for the ultimate 
peoples, the German people included: for the 
rights of nations great and small and the privilege 
of men everywhere to choose their way of life 
and of obedience. The world must he made safe 
for democracy. Its peace must be planted upon the 
tested foundations of political liberty. We have no 
selfish ends to serve. We desire no conquest, no 
dominion. We seek no indemnities for ourselves, 
no material compensation for rhe sacrifices we 
shall freely make. We are but one of the cham¬ 
pions of the rights of mankind. We shall be satis¬ 
fied when those rights have been made as secure as 
the faith and the freedom of nations can make 
them. 

Just because we fight without rancor and with¬ 
out selfish object, seeking nothing for ourselves 
but what we shall wish to share w ith all free peo¬ 
ples, we shall, I feel confident, conduct our opera¬ 
tions as belligerents warbour passion and ourselves 
observe with proud punctilio the principles of 
right and of fair (day we profess to be fighting 
for. . . . 

It will be all the easier for us to conduct our¬ 
selves as belligerents in a high spirit of right and 
fairness because we act without animus, not in 
enmity towards a people or with the desire to 
bring any injury or disadvantage upon them, but 
only in armed opposition to an irresponsible gov¬ 
ernment which has thrown aside all considera¬ 
tions of humanity and of right and Is running 
amuck. We are, let me say again, the sincere 
friends of the German people, and shall desire 
nothing so much as the early reestablishment of 
intimate relations of mutual advantage between 
usy-r-however hard It may be for them, for the 
time being, to believe that this is spoken from our 
hearts. We have home with their present ( invent- 
ment through all these bitter months because of 
that friendship,—exercising a patience and for¬ 
bearance which would otherwise have been im¬ 
possible, We shall, happily, still have an oppor¬ 
tunity to prove that friendship in our daily atci- 
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tude and actions towards the millions of men and 
women of German birth and native sympathy who 
live amongst us and share our life, and we shall 
be proud to prove it towards all who are in fact 
loyal to their neighbors and to the Government 
in the hour of test. They are, most of them, as 
true and loyal Americans as if they had never 
known any other fealty or allegiance. They will be 
prompt to stand with us in rebuking and restrain¬ 
ing the few who may be of a different mind and 
purpose. If there should be disloyalty, it will be 
dealt with with a firm hand of stern repression; 
but, if it lifts its head at all, it will lift it only here 
and there and without countenance except from a 
lawless and malignant few. 

It is a distressing and oppressive duty, Gentle¬ 
men of the Congress, which I have performed in 
thus addressing you. There are, it may be, many 
months of fiery trial and sacrifice ahead of us. It 
is a fearful thing to lead this great peaceful people 
into war, into the most terrible and disastrous of 
all wars, civilization itself seeming to be in the 
balance. But the right is more precious than peace, 
and we shall fight for the things which we have 
always carried nearest our hearts,—for democ¬ 
racy, for the right of those who submit to author¬ 
ity to have a voice in their own Governments, for 
the rights and liberties of small nations, for a uni¬ 
versal dominion of right by such a concert of free 
peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all na¬ 
tions and make the world itself at last free. To 
such a task we can dedicate our lives and our for¬ 
tunes, everything that we are and everything that 
we have, with the pride of those who know that 
the day has come when America is privileged to 
spend her blood and her might for the principles 
that gave her birth and happiness and the peace 
which she has treasured. God helping her, she can 
do no other. 

2. Presenting the Treaty for Ratification (ad¬ 
dress TO THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JULY 10 , 1919) 1 

Gentlemen of the Senate: 

The treaty of peace with Germany was signed 
at Versailles on the twenty-eighth of June. I avail 
myself of the earliest opportunity to lay the treaty 
before you for ratification and to inform you with 
regard to the work of the Conference by which 
that treaty was formulated. ... 

The United States entered the war upon a dif¬ 
ferent footing from every other nation except our 
associates on this side the sea. We entered it, not 
because our material interests were directly threat¬ 
ened or because any special treaty obligations to 
which we were parties had been violated, but only 


because we saw the supremacy, and even the valid¬ 
ity, of right everywhere put in jeopardy and free 
government likely to be everywhere imperiled by 
the intolerable aggression of a power which re¬ 
spected neither right nor obligation and whose 
very system of government flouted the rights of 
the citizen as against the autocratic authority of 
his governors. And in the settlements of the peace 
we have sought no special reparation for ourselves, 
but only the restoration of right and the assurance 
of liberty everywhere that the effects of the settle¬ 
ment were to be felt. We entered the war as the 
disinterested champions of right and we interested 
ourselves in the terms of the peace in no other 
capacity. 

The hopes of the nations allied against the Cen¬ 
tral Powers were# at a very low ebb when our 
soldiers began to pour across the sea. There was 
everywhere amongst them, except in their stoutest 
spirits, a somber foreboding of disaster. The war 
ended in November, eight months ago, but you 
have only to recall what was feared in midsummer 
last, four short months before the armistice, to 
realize what it was that our timely aid accom¬ 
plished alike for their morale and their physical 
safety. ... A great moral force had flung itself 
into the struggle. The fine physical force of those 
spirited men spoke of something more than bodily 
vigor. They carried the great ideals of a free peo¬ 
ple at their hearts and with that vision were un¬ 
conquerable. Their very presence brought reas¬ 
surance, their fighting made victory certain. . . . 

But I speak now of what they meant to the 
men by whose sides they fought and to the people 
with whom they mingled with such utter sim¬ 
plicity, as friends who asked only to be of service. 
They were for all the visible embodiment of 
America. What they did made America and all 
that she stood for a living reality in the thoughts 
not only of the people of France but also of tens 
of millions of men and women throughout all the 
toiling nations of a world standing everywhere 
in peril of its freedom and of the loss of everything 
it held dear, in deadly fear that its bonds were 
never to be loosed, its hopes forever to be mocked 
and disappointed. 

An the compulsion of what they stood for was 
upon us who represented America at the peace 
table. It was our duty to see to it that every de¬ 
cision we took part in contributed, so far as we 
were able to influence it, to quiet the fears and 
realize the hopes of the peoples who had been liv¬ 
ing in that shadow, the nations that had come by 
our assistance to their freedom. It was our duty to 
do everything that it was within our power to do 
to make the triumph of freedom and of right a 
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lasting triumph in the assurance of which men 
might everywhere live without fear. 

Old entanglements of every kind stood in the 
way,—-promises which Governments had made to 
one another in the days when might and right 
were confused and the power of the victor was 
without restraint. Engagements which contem¬ 
plated any dispositions of territory, any extensions 
of sovereignty that might seem to be to the in¬ 
terest of those who had the power to insist upon 
them, had been entered into without thought of 
what the peoples concerned might wish or profit 
by; and these could not always be honorably 
brushed aside* It was not easy to graft the new 
order of ideas on the old, and some of the fruits 
of the grafting may, I fear, for a time he bitter. But, 
with very few exceptions, the men who sat with 
us at the peace table desired as sincerely as we 
did to get away from the bad influences, the ille¬ 
gitimate purposes, the demoralizing ambitions, the 
international counsels and expedients out of which 
die sinister designs of Germany had sprung as a 
natural growth* . . . 

The atmosphere in which the Conference 

worked seemed created, not by the ambitions of 
strong governments, but by the hopes and aspira¬ 
tions of small nations and of peoples hitherto un¬ 
der bondage to the power that victory had shat¬ 
tered and destroyed* Two great empires had been 
forced into political bankruptcy, and we were the 
receivers. Our task was not only to make peace 
with the Central Empires and remedy the wrongs 
their armies had done. The Central Empires had 
lived in open violation of many of the very rights 
for which the war had been fought, dominating 
alien peoples over whom they had no natural right 
to rule, enforcing, not obedience, but veritable 
bondage, exploiting those who were weak for the 
benefit of those who were masters and overlords 
only hv force of arms* There could be no peace 
until die whole order of Central Europe was set 
right, ... 

And out of the execution of these great enter¬ 
prises of liberty sprang opportunities to attempt 
what statesmen had never round the way before to 
do; an opportunity to throw safeguards about the 
rights or racial, national and religions minorities 
by solemn international covenant; an opportunity 
to limit and regulate military establishments where 
rbey were most likely to be mischievous; an op** 
porrtmiry to effect a complete and systematic inter* 
nationalization of waterways and railways which 
were necessary to tin* free economic life of more 
than one nation and to dear many of the normal 
channels of commerce of unfair obstructions of 
law or of privilege; and the very welcome oppor¬ 


tunity to secure for labor the concerted protec¬ 
tion of definite international pledges of principle 
and practice. 

These were not tasks which the Conference 
looked about it to find and went out of its way 
to perform. They were inseparable from the set¬ 
tlements of peace. They were thrust upon it by 
circumstances which could not be overlooked. 
The war had created them. In all quarters of the 
world old-established relationships had been dis¬ 
turbed or broken and affairs were at loose ends, 
needing to be mended or united again, but could 
not be made what they were before. They had 
to be set right by applying some uniform principle 
of justice or enlightened expediency. And they 
could not be adjusted by merely prescribing in a 
treaty what should be done. New states were to be 
set up which could not hope to live through their 
first period of weakness without assured support 
bv the great nations that had consented to their 
creation and won for them their independence. 
Ill-governed colonies could not be put in the hands 
of governments which were ro act as trustees for 
their people and not as their masters if there was 
to be no common authority aiming the nations to 
which they were to be responsible m the execution 
of their trust. Future international conventions 
with regard ro the control of waterways, with re¬ 
gard to illicit traffic of many kinds, in arms or in 
deadly drugs, or with regartl to the adjustment of 
many varying international administrative ar¬ 
rangements could not be assured if the treaty were 
to provide no permanent common international 
agency, if its execution in such matters was to be 
left to* the slow and uncertain processes of cooper¬ 
ation by ordinary methods tit negotiation. If the 
Peace Conference itself was to tie the end of 
cooperative authority and common counsel among 
the governments to which the world was looking 
to enforce justice and give pledges of an enduring 
settlement, regions like the Saar basin could not 
he put under a temporary administrative regime 
which did not involve a transfer of political sov¬ 
ereignty and which contemplated a final deter¬ 
mination of its political connections by popular 
vote to be taken at a distant date; no free city like 
Danzig could be created which wax, under elab¬ 
orate international guarantees, to * accept excep¬ 
tional obligations with regard to the use of its 
port and exceptional relations with a State of 
which it was not to form a part; properly safe¬ 
guarded plebiscites could not be provided for 
where populations were at some future date to 
make choice what sovereignty they would jive 
under; no certain and uniform method of arbitra¬ 
tion could he secured for the settlement of antid- 
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pated difficulties of final decision with regard to 
many matters dealt with in the treaty itself; the 
long-continued supervision of the task of repara¬ 
tion which Germany was to undertake to com¬ 
plete within the next generation might entirely 
break down; the reconsideration and revision 
of administrative arrangements and restrictions 
which the treaty prescribed but which it was 
recognized might not prove of lasting advantage 
or entirely fair if too long enforced would be im¬ 
practicable. The promises governments were mak¬ 
ing to one another about the way in which labor 
was to be dealt with, by law not only but in fact 
as well, would remain a mere humane thesis if 
there was to be no common tribunal of opinion 
and judgment to which liberal statesmen could 
resort for the influences which alone might secure 
their redemption. A league of free nations had be¬ 
come a practical necessity. Examine the treaty of 
peace and you will find that everywhere through¬ 
out its manifold provisions its framers have felt 
obliged to turn to the League of Nations as an in¬ 
dispensable instrumentality for the maintenance of 
the new order it has been their purpose to set up 
in the world,—the world of civilized men. 

That there should be a League of Nations to 
steady the counsels and maintain the peaceful un¬ 
derstandings of the world, to make, not treaties 
alone, but the accepted principles of international 
law as well, the actual rule of conduct among the 
governments of the world, had been one of the 
agreements accepted from the first as the basis of 
peace with the Central Powers. The statesmen of 
all the belligerent countries were agreed that such 
a league must be created to sustain the settlements 
that were to be effected. But at first I think there 
was a feeling among some of them that, while it 
must be attempted, the formation of such a league 
was perhaps a counsel of perfection which prac¬ 
tical men, long experienced in the world of affairs, 
must agree to very cautiously and with many mis¬ 
givings. It was only as the difficult work of ar¬ 
ranging an all but universal adjustment of the 
world’s affairs advanced from day to day from 
one stage of conference to another that it became 
evident to them that what they were seeking 
would be little more than something written upon 
paper, to be interpreted and applied by such 
methods as the chances of politics might make 
available if they did not provide a means of com¬ 
mon counsel which all were obliged to accept, a 
common authority whose decisions would be 
recognized as decisions which all must respect. 

And so the most practical, the most skeptical 
among them turned more and more to the League 
as the authority through which international ac¬ 
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tion was to be secured, the authority without 
which, as they had come to see it, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to give assured effect either to this treaty or 
to any other international understanding upon 
which they were to depend for the maintenance 
of peace. The fact that the Covenant of the League 
was the first substantive part of the treaty to be 
worked out and agreed upon, while all else was 
in solution, helped to make the formulation of the 
rest easier. The Conference was, after all, not to 
be ephemeral. The concert of nations was to con¬ 
tinue, under a definite Covenant which had been 
agreed upon and which all were convinced was 
workable. They could go forward Vith confi¬ 
dence to make arrangements intended to be per¬ 
manent. The most practical of the conferees were 
at last the most ready to refer to the League of 
Nations the superintendence of all interests which 
did not admit of immediate determination, of all 
administrative problems which were to require a 
continuing oversight. What had seemed a counsel 
of perfection had come to seem a plain counsel of 
necessity. The League of Nations was the practical 
statesman’s hope of success in many of the most 
difficult things he was attempting. 

And it had validated itself in the thought of 
every member of the Conference as something 
much bigger, much greater every way, than a 
mere instrument for carrying out the provisions of 
a particular treaty. It was universally recognized 
that all the peoples of the world demanded of the 
Conference that it should create such a continu¬ 
ing concert of free nations as would make wars of 
aggression and spoliation such as this that.has just 
ended forever impossible. A cry had gone out 
from every home in every stricken land from 
which sons and brothers and fathers had gone 
forth to the great sacrifice that such a sacrifice 
should never again be exacted. It was manifest why 
it had been exacted. It had been exacted because 
one nation desired dominion and other nations 
had known no means of defense except armaments 
and alliances. War had lain at the heart of every 
arrangement of the Europe,—of every arrange¬ 
ment of the world,—that preceded the war. Res¬ 
tive peoples had been told that fleets and armies, 
which they toiled to sustain, meant peace; and 
they now knew that they had been lied to: that 
fleets and armies had been maintained to promote 
national ambitions and meant war. They knew 
that no old policy meant anything else but force, 
force,—always force. And they knew that it was 
intolerable. Every, true heart in the world, and 
every enlightened judgment demanded that, at 
whatever cost of independent action, every gov¬ 
ernment that took thought for its people or for 
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justice or for ordered freedom should lend itself 
to a new purpose and utterly destroy the old order 
of international politics. Statesmen might see diffi¬ 
culties, but the people could see none and could 
brook no denial. A war in which they had been 
bled white to beat the terror that lay concealed 
in every Balance of Power must not end in a mere 
victory of arms and a new balance. The monster 
that had resorted to arms must be put in chains 
that could not be broken. The united power of 
free nations must put a stop to aggression, and the 
world must be given peace. If there was not the 
will or the intelligence to accomplish that now, 
there must be another and a final war and the 
world must be swept clean of every power that 
could renew the terror. The League of Nations 
was not merely an instrument to adjust and rem¬ 
edy old wrongs under a new treaty of peace; it 
was the only hope for mankind. Again and again 
had the demon of war been cast out of the house 
of the peoples and the house swept clean by a 
treaty of peace; only to prepare a time when^ he 
would enter in again with spirits worse than him¬ 
self. The house must now be given a tenant who 
could hold it against all such. Convenient, indeed 
indispensable, as statesmen found the newly 
planned League of Nations to be for the execu¬ 
tion of present plans of peace and^reparation, they 
saw it in a new aspect before their work was fin¬ 
ished. They saw it as the main object of the peace, 
as the only thing that could complete it or make 
it worth while. They saw it as the hope of the 
world, and that hope they did not dare to disap¬ 
point. Shall we or any other free people hesitate 
to accept this great duty? Dare we reject it and 
break the heart of the world? 

And so the result of the Conference of Peace, 
so far as Germany is concerned, stands complete. 
The difficulties encountered were very many. 
Sometimes they seemed insuperable. It was impos¬ 
sible to accommodate the interests of so great a 
body of nations,—interests which directly or in¬ 
directly affected almost every nation in the world, 
—without many minor compromises. The treaty, 
as a result, is not exactly what we would have 
written. It is probably not what any one of the 
national delegations would have written. But re¬ 
sults were worked out which on the whole bear 
test. I think that it will be found that the com¬ 
promises which were* accepted as inevitable no¬ 
where cut to the heart of any principle. The work 
of the Conference squares, as a whole, with the 
principles agreed upon as. the basis of the peace 
as well as with the practical possibilities of the 
international situations which had to be faced and 
dealt with as facts. 


I shall presently have occasion to lay before you 
a special treaty with France, whose object is the 
temporary protection of France from unpro¬ 
voked aggression by the Power with whom this 
treaty of peace has been negotiated. Its terms link 
it with this treaty. I take the liberty, however, of 
reserving it for special explication on another oc¬ 
casion. 

The role which America was to play in the Con¬ 
ference seemed determined, as I have said, before 
my colleagues and I got to Paris,—determined by 
the universal expectations of the nations whose 
representatives, drawn from all quarters of the 
globe, we were to deal with. It was universally 
recognized that America had entered the war'to 
promote no private or peculiar interest of her own 
but only as the champion of rights which she was 
glad to share with free men and lovers of justice 
everywhere. We had formulated the principles 
upon which the settlement was to be made,—the 
principles upon which the armistice had been 
agreed to and the parleys of peace undertaken,— 
and no one doubted that our desire was to see the 
treaty of peace formulated along the actual lines 
of those principles,—and desired nothing else. We 
were welcomed as disinterested friends. We were 
resorted to as arbiters in many a difficult matter. 
It was recognized that our material aid would be 
indispensable in the days to come, when industry 
and credit would have to be brought back to their 
normal operation again and communities beaten 
to the ground assisted to their feet once more, and 
it was taken for granted, I am proud to say, that 
we would play the helpful friend in these things 
as in all others without prejudice or favor. ^Fe 
were generously accepted as the unaffected cham¬ 
pions of what was right. It was a very responsible 
role to play; but I am happy to report that the fine 
group of Americans who helped with their expert 
advice in each part of the varied settlements sought 
in every transaction to justify the high confidence 
reposed in them. 

And that confidence, it seems to me, is the meas¬ 
ure of our opportunity and of our duty in the days 
to come, in which the new hope of the peoples of 
the world is to be fulfilled or disappointed. The 
fact that America is the friend of the nations, 
whether they be rivals or associates, is no new 
fact; it is only the discovery of it by the rest of 
the world that is new. 

America may be said to have just reached her 
majority as a world power. It was almost exactly 
twenty-one years ago that the results of the war 
with Spain put us unexpectedly in possession of 
rich islands on the other side of the world and 
brought us into association with other govern- 
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ments in the control of the West Indies. It was 
regarded as a sinister and ominous thing by the 
statesmen of more than one European chancellery 
that we should have extended our power beyond 
the confines of our continental dominions. They 
were accustomed to think of new neighbors as a 
new menace, of rivals as watchful enemies. There 
were persons amongst us at home who looked with 
deep disapproval and avowed anxiety on such ex¬ 
tensions of our national authority over distant 
islands and over peoples whom they feared we 
might exploit, not serve and assist. But we have not 
exploited them. We have been their friends and 
have sought to serve them. And our dominion has 
been a menace to no other nation. We redeemed 
our honor to the utmost in our dealings with Cuba. 
She is weak but absolutely free; and it is her trust 
in us that makes her free. Weak peoples every¬ 
where stand ready to give us any authority among 
theif that will assure them a like friendly over¬ 
sight and direction. They know that there is no 
ground for fear in receiving us as their mentors 
and guides. Our isolation was ended twenty years 
ago; and now fear of us is ended also, our counsel 
and association sought after and desired. There 
can be no question of our ceasing tq be a world 
power. The only question is whether we can re¬ 
fuse the- moral leadership that is offered us, 
whether we shall accept or reject the confidence 
of the world. 

The war and the Conference of Peace now sit¬ 


ting in Paris seem to me to have answered that 
question. Our participation in the war established 
our position among the nations and nothing but 
our own mistaken action can alter it. It was not an 
accident or a matter of sudden choice that we are 
no longer isolated and devoted to a policy which 
has only our own interest and advantage for its 
object. It was our duty to go in, if we were indeed 
the champions of liberty and of right. We an¬ 
swered to the call of duty in a way so spirited, so 
utterly without thought of what we spent of blood 
or treasure, so effective, so worthy of the admira¬ 
tion of true men everywhere, so wrought out of 
the stuff of all that was heroic, that the whole 
world saw at last, in the flesh, in noble action, a 
great ideal asserted and vindicated, by a Nation 
they had deemed material and now found to be 
compact of the spiritual forces that must free men 
of every nation from every unworthy bondage. It 
is thus that a new role and a new responsibility 
have come to this great Nation that we honor and 
which we would all wish to lift to yet higher levels 
of service and achievement. 

The stage is set,* the destiny disclosed. It has 
come about by no plan of our conceiving, but by 
the hand of God who led us into this way. We 
cannot turn back. We can only go forward with 
lifted eyes and freshened spirit, to follow. the 
vision. It was of this that we dreamed at our birth. 
America shall in truth show the way. The light 
streams upon the path ahead, and nowhere else. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE 


Henry Cabot Lodge led the fight against the 
League in the United States Senate where he 
had become chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee by virtue of the Republican victory 
in the 1918 elections. Lodge’s own The Senate 
and the League of Nations (New York, 1925) 
reveals something of the spirit in which that 
struggle was carried on. Lodge was a partisan, 
an isolationist, a bitter and perhaps even envi¬ 
ous foe; it is difficult to disentangle motives in 
such a complex situation. At the same time, it 
must not be forgotten that there were those 
among Wilson’s opponents who honestly 
feared European entanglements, who knew the 
Treaty was a bad one, and who were dismayed 
at Wilson’s stubbornness. All these combined 
to demand an immediate and formal end to the 


war; the League could be discussed later and 
without heat. Had they reversed the process, 
it may be said parenthetically, they might have 
been closer to the realities. 

Wilson made a number of appeals to the 
Senate. In August, he met with its Committee 
on Foreign Relations and again sought to prove 
that the United States had nothing to fear 
from the League. We were free to withdraw 
when we chose; the Monroe Doctrine was 
recognized in the Covenant—thus becoming 
part of the body of received international law 
for the first time; and our obligations were 
moral rather than legal in their essence. Though 
the Committee was not convinced by the Presi¬ 
dent’s arguments, less than a dozen Senators 
opposed the League in any form. Most of the 
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Senate agreed with Republicans like Taft, 
Root, Hughes and Hoover: the Treaty and the 
League should be accepted with certain modifi¬ 
cations. As chairman of the Senates foreign 
Relations Committee, Lodge reported the 
Treaty out with a series of reservations, I hese 
released the United States from obligation to 
implement Article X of the Covenant, to ac¬ 
cept a mandate, to serve on a League commit¬ 
tee, or to engage in economic sanctions with¬ 
out the consent of Congress. As a further safe¬ 
guard of sovereignty, the United States was 
to he sole judge o"f the fulfillment of its obliga¬ 
tions. 

The Senate proceeded to adopt a preamble 
to the Treaty which declared that it was not 
to he binding until three of the font* associated 
powers should accept the United States reser¬ 
vations. At this point, Wilson interposed: if 
the Powers were to comply,with the Senate’s 
conditions, the entire conference must reas¬ 
semble and the Treaty he re-submitted to Cer- 
many. Since Wilson "considered that the reser¬ 
vations vitiated the Treaty, he urged that the 
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Democrats vote against them. Ratification with 
reservations was thus defeated; unconditional 
ratification failed even more signally. 

Since the Senate showed itself recalcitrant 
—whether in response to Wilson’s obstinacy 
or in answer to deliberate maneuvering to 
secure the Treaty's defeat; a choice the reader 
must make for himself on the basis of Lodge's 
book—Wilson's last hope was to appeal to the 
people against the Senate, lie made a tour of 
the Middle and Far West; he was followed by 
Republican orators; spokesmen for European 
minority groups who felt they had been 
wronged by the Treaty also joined their voices 
to the debate—and the confusion. The ques¬ 
tion of world peace itself was hopelessly lost in 
the wrangling. Then Wilson fell ill, Congress 
completelv escaped his control, and the battle 
was tost. The United States never ratified the 
Treatv, and in 192 1 by resolution simply de¬ 
clared the war was over. 

The selections here reprinted are from 
Lodge's book and are published by permission 
of Charles Scribners Sons. 

League of Nations 


BY HKNRY CABOT LOIXiK 


CiiAiurR VII: Tut- Comini; ov Prm h 

, . . On 1111: miirmnc of Sunday, March nul, 
Senator Bratulcgce came ro mv house soon after 
breakfast and told me that it seemed to him of the 
last importance that at that juncture some declara¬ 
tion should he made, securing for it if possible rhe 
signatures of more than one third of the Senate, to 
the effect that a League of Nations such as it was 
understood was to be proposed, and rhe outlines 
of which had been given through rhe press, could 
not he passed. I was very much struck by the 
proposition, and he had no difficulty in convinc¬ 
ing me of its essential and even vital importance. 
\Ve discussed it for some time and then went to 
see Senator Knox and asked him to draft the 
declaration, which he did, and we went over his 
draft with him later in the day. 1 then rook the 
draft on Monday morning and went first to see 
Senator (lummins, who was one of the oldest and 
mosr distinguished Senarors on our side, and asked 
him ro consider it and told him thar 1 hoped he 


would lie ready to sign it. He went over it with 
care, suggested" two amendments, as 1 remember, 
to which no one could object and which l re¬ 
garded as improvements, and then those of us 
who had been interested in getting it up signed 
it and proceeded to circulate it on our side of the 
chamber. We did not think it desirable to ask any 
Democrats to sign. We knew there were Demo¬ 
cratic Senators opposed to the League, but we did 
nor wish to involve or embarrass them, and we also 
were able to exercise a greater freedom in taking 
this position than was possible for them. Just be¬ 
fore midnight on the 3rd of March I arose in the 
Senate and read rhe declaration and the signa¬ 
tures, which made certain the printing of the 
declaration in the Record. Its consideration was 
dearly out of order in the condition of the exist¬ 
ing business; one objection was certain ro put it 
over and that objection was made by Senator 
Swanson of Virginia. Our purpose, however, had 
been served. Tlie declaration went out ro rhe 
world and before the next morning we had by the 
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arrival of Senator Elkins of West Virginia and 
a telegram from Senator Fall of New Mexico two 
additional signatures, making in all thirty-nine 
signers. One-third of the Senate was of course 32, 
so that it was perfectly clear that a proposal for a 
League of Nations which did not have reservations 
meeting the objections expressed in the declara¬ 
tion could not pass the Senate; that is the Senate 
would not advise and consent to it. The declara¬ 
tion with the signatures read as follows: 


“Whereas under the Constitution it is a function 
of the Senate to advise and consent to, or dissent 
from, the ratification of any treaty of the United 
States, and no such treaty can become operative 
without the consent of the Senate expressed by 
the affirmative vote of two-thirds of the Senators 
present; and 

“Whereas owing to the victory of the arms of 
the United States and of the nations with whom it 
is associated, a peace conference was convened 
and is now in session at Paris for the purpose of 
settling the terms of peace; and % 

“Whereas a committee of the conference has 
proposed a constitution for a league of nations and 
the proposal is now before the peace conference 
for its consideration: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the United States in 
the discharge of its constitutional duty of advice in 
regard to treaties, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that while it is their sincere desire that the nations 
of the world should unite to promote peace and 
general disarmament, the constitution of the league 
of* nations in the form now proposed to the peace 
conference should not be accepted by the United 
States; and be it 

“Resolved further, That it is the sense of the 
Senate that the negotiations on the part of the 
United States should immediately be directed to 
the utmost expedition of the urgent business of 
negotiating peace terms with Germany satisfac¬ 
tory to the United States and the nations with 
whom the United States is associated in the war 
against the German Government, and that the pro¬ 
posal for a league of nations to insure the perma¬ 
nent peace of the world should be then taken up 
for careful and serious consideration. 

“The undersigned Senators of the United States, 
Members and Members elect of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, hereby declare that, if they had had the 
opportunity, they would have voted for the fore¬ 
going resolution: 


Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Philander C. Knox. 
Lawrence Y. Sherman. 
Harry S. New. 


William M. Calder. 
Henry W. Keyes. 
Boies Penrose. 
Carroll S. Page. 
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George H. Moses. 

J. W. Wadsworth, Jr. 
Bert M. Fernald. 

Albert B. Cummins. 

F. E. Warren. 

James E. Watson. 
Thomas Sterling. 

J. S. Frelinghuysen. 

W. G. Harding. 
Frederick Hale. 
William E. Borah. 

* Walter E. Edge. 

Reed Smoot. 

Asle J. Gronna. 

Added the 
Davis Elkins 
Albert B. Fall 


George P. McLean. 
Joseph Irwin France. 
Medill McCormick. 
Charles Curtis. 

* Lawrence C. Phipps. 
Seldon P. Spencer. 
Hiram Johnson. 

Charles E. Townsend. 
William P. Dillingham. 
I. L. Lenroot. 

Miles Poindexter. 
Howard Sutherland. 

* Truman H. Newberry. 

* L. Heisler Ball, 
next morning. 

of West Virginia 
of New Mexico.” 


I call attention to this declaration and the man¬ 
ner in which it was made and then published not 
only to the people of the United States but to the 
people of Europe, because it has an especial sig¬ 
nificance which must not be overlooked. The 
United States and the Senate were much criticized 
in Europe, and the President and the Allied Pow¬ 
ers kept urging directly or by implication to the 
proposition that we were bound to accept the 
Versailles Treaty because President Wilson had 
negotiated and signed it. On the part of the Presi¬ 
dent, this was an attempt to overthrow the pow¬ 
ers of the Senate and thus indirectly to violate and 
set aside the provisions of the Constitution. On 
the part of the Allied Powers, it was the business 
of their official representatives to know what our 
constitutional provisions were and that no treaty 
would bind the United States unless accepted and 
approved by the Senate, whether with or without 
amendments or reservations. The public men of 
England and France, especially those of England, 
knew this fact; in any event, it was their business 
to know it, whether they actually knew it or 
not. . . . 

Chapter X: The League in the Senate 

... I will frankly confess that in the time which 
has elapsed since the Senate’s discussion of the 
League I have become more and more satisfied, 
although I voted in the opposite way, that the final 
decision of the Senate was correct. Every day of 
the League’s existence has convinced me of the 
wisdom of the United States in holding itself aloof 
from its useless and at the same time dangerous 
provisions. In practice the League has thus far 
proved futile for the purpose for which it was 
ostensibly designed and loudly proclaimed. It has 
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done nothing to stop wars. * * . In the nature 
of things and in its own being the League cannot 
do anything to snip wars. As a meeting of the 
representatives, of the governments, not of the 
people, of the different nations, it has engaged in 
a great deal of debate and conversation; but it has 
effected nothing of vital consequence to the cause 
of world peace. Those matters in which it has 
taken action were in some instances innocent and 
meritorious and in others trifling or futile. Really 
to fulfill the advertised intention of its framers, it 
would have been necessary to put force behind the 
League, and if there had been an international 
arrov and an inromaricmal commander to carry out 
the behests of the assembly and the council of the 
League, the covenant would have become a 
breeder of wars and not a promoter of peaec\ As 
it is, it can at least be said of the League that it is 
harmless and that occasional international confer¬ 
ences or conversations may be beneficial The 
value of the great and, 1 think 1 may say, historic 
debate in the Senate was that every day the Amer¬ 
ican people learned snore dearly what the cove¬ 
nant of the League of Nations Which Mr. Wilson 
presented to them really meant, what dangers it 
threatened amt what perilous purposes it might 
conceal It was a very remarkable debate. It ren¬ 
dered an immense service in the tnsmicrton of the 
people. It vindicated the wisdom of the provisions 
of the American Cltmsrinirion in regard to the 
treaty--making power and also the capacity of the 
Senate as a body to rise to the heights or a very 
great occasion. The failure of the Senate to give 
its advice and consent to the ratification of the 
Treaty of Versailles on the second vote, in March, 
how ever* came much nearer defeat than is 
generally realized. Those who voted for the ac¬ 
ceptance of the ‘Treaty voted in good faith; so did 
those of the Democrats who voted againsr ir, and 
all the Republicans, Without a thought of self they 
were gulled by a deep sense of duty to this coun¬ 
try, As the filial vote drew near, however, 1 felt 
convinced that it was quire possible that the treaty 
with the reservations would be adopted by the 
Senate because it was obvious to me that on this 
final Mid crucial test a majority of the Democrats 
would be unwilling to vote against ratification. 
But I also frit convinced that President Wilson 
would prevent the acceptance of the treaty with 
reservations if be possibly could, I based this opin* 
ion on the knowledge which ! had acquired as to 
Mr, WtlvofTs temperament, intentions and jutf* 
loses, I had learned from a careful study of the 
^resident's acts and utterances during those trying 
day v- and it was as important for me to under¬ 
stand him as if was for his closest friends-'-chai 


the key to all he did was that he thought of every¬ 
thing in terms of Wilson. In other words, Mr. 
Wilson in dealing with every great question 

thought first of himself. I le may have thought of 
the country next, but there was a long interval, 
and in the competition the Democratic Party, I 
will do him the justice to say, was a poor third. 

Mr* Wilson was devoured by the desire for power* 
If he had been a soldier and a man of fighting tem¬ 
perament, the Government of the United States 
would have been in grave danger* lie was ob¬ 
stinate and up ro a certain point determined, but 
he was not a fighting man and he never could have 
led an army or controlled those who would have 
led it for him, as was done by a very inferior type 
of man, the 3 rd Napoleon* When it came to actual 
conflict he lacked nerve and daring, although with 
his temperament I doubt if he lacked the will He 
had as great an opportunity as was ever given in 
human history to one man, I le could have settled 
the affairs of the world from the White House 
and taken a position both at the time and in the 
opinion of posterity which if would have been 
hard to rival* He would have had the world at 
his feet, but he could think only of himself, and 
his own idea svas and had been for a long time that 
the part for him to play was that of the great 
peacemaker* First there was to be no war; we were 
a roo proud to light,” Then when the war came, it 
was to be u a little war”; then it was to be u a peace 
without victory.” W hen the great forces let loose 
by the war got bevond Ins control and the final 
settlement came, hts one thought appeared to be, 
as disclosed by his words and acts, to create a sys¬ 
tem of which he would be the head, and to that 
everything was made subservient* 'The people with 
whom he w*as associated during Ins visits to Eu¬ 
rope soon discovered this, and by yielding to his 
demand for the establishment of a League of Na¬ 
tions at jusr that time, and then by judiciously 
threatening its defeat, they compelled him to do 
everything they desired, and many of the evil 
things that were done and to which Mr, Wilson 
unwillingly assented, notably the surrender of 
Shantung "to Japan, it is only fair m say were 
forced upon him because he was ready to sacrifice 
everything to his own purposes, to the League 
upon which he had pinned his hopes; in other 
words, to himself. 

The most striking illustration of his absorption 
in himself to die exclusion of everything else was 
shown at the time of the list vote in die Senate 
on rhe Versailles Treaty, After the vote had been 
taken ami the Treaty defeated, Senator Bran- 
degee, an ‘Irreconcilable,” turned ro me and said, 
“We can always depend on Mr. Wilson* He never 
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has failed us. He has used all his powers to de¬ 
feat the Treaty, because we would not ratify it in 
just the form which he desired.” I replied, “That 
is quite true. Without his efforts the Treaty would 
have been accepted by the Senate today.” This is 
shown by the figures. Of the 47 Democratic Sen¬ 
ators, we had 23 for the Treaty. Twenty-four 
Democrats voted against it and, combined with 
the 15 irreconcilables on the Republican side they 
were more than enough to deprive the Treaty of 
the two-thirds vote necessary for ratification. If 
Mr. Wilson had said a favorable word to his per¬ 
sonal supporters, the Treaty with the reservations 
would have been accepted by the Senate. As it 
was, he was obliged to exert all his power to pre¬ 
vent its acceptance with the reservations, and 
two of his Cabinet officers were on the floor of 
the Senate on that last day using every possible 
effort to keep enough Democrats in line to assure 
the defeat of the Treaty. 

As 1 have already said, I do not regret the result 
now. I think it was a fortunate result. But the 
Treaty would have been accepted by the Senate 
on the 19th of March, 1920, if it had not been for 
Mr. Wilson, and the defeat of the Treaty with the 
reservations was owing entirely to his determina¬ 
tion to have his own way, and to dominate the 
situation. I do not wish to be unjust to Mr. Wilson 
in any way, and, therefore, it is only fair for me 
to say that the final defeat of the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles and the League of Nations was^ owing to 
his efforts and to his unyielding attitude. . . • 
Rather than yield in any degree or upon any essen¬ 
tial point in the treaty which he submitted, he 
was ready to join with those who were opposed 
to the c'ovenant of the League of Nations on any 
terms and defeat the whole Treaty of Versailles. 
He had already in his speech at Salt Lake City 
declared this position upon Article 10, the article 
of which he was the author. He would not con¬ 
sult, he would not advise, he would not consider 
any change of meaning or consequence. He was 
determined to have the Treaty in every essential 
point exactly as he had approved it in Paris, and 
nothing else. In other words he was so set upon 
having his own way that he was ready to destroy 
the Treaty of Versailles, which was framed to re¬ 
place a victorious war with a victorious peace, 
rather than permit any modification m the terms 
of the League of Nations which he had identified 
with himself. I do not emphasize this point tor 
the purpose of placing upon Mr. Wilson the re¬ 
sponsibility for the defeat in the Senate of the 
Versailles Treaty. This is a wholly secondary point 
and there were plenty of men holding positions 
of power and with profound convictions, into 
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which no thought of self entered, who believed 
that the acceptance of the League of Nations 
would be a betrayal of this country and who were 
quite ready to share with him, although for totally 
different motives, the responsibility of defeating 
the Treaty. I have dwelt fipon the President’s atti¬ 
tude toward the Treaty while pending in the Sen¬ 
ate not to criticise or censure him but because his 
attitude and his action in this great crisis throw 
a flood of light upon Mr. Wilson himself, exhibit 
his temperament and demonstrate the soundness 
of my estimate of him at the time and the truth of 
the proposition that the key to his action always 
was to be found in the fact that he thought of 
everything and of every question in terms of his 
own personal interest. The thought of self always 
overshadowed in the ultimate decision and effaced 
every other cQnsideration. It was shown in his 
well known dislike to consult with any one who 
disagreed with him. It was displayed in the cold 
way in which he dropped into the well of forget¬ 
fulness some of those nearest to him, who, whether 
rightly or wrongly, had served and followed him 
with the utmost loyalty. . . . 

That he was a man of ability cannot be ques¬ 
tioned. He always spoke well, although he was 
criticised for having an academic manner, which 
was not to me a disparagement. His style in writ¬ 
ing and speaking was clear and forcible. His Eng¬ 
lish was excellent, although he had a fondness for 
phrasemaking, which, as often happens, proved on 
several occasions a dangerous gift. He had thought 
and written much in regard to systems of govern¬ 
ment, particularly our own, and he was a writer 
upon and a student of American history. He was 
entirely capable of thinking for himself and quite 
independently, as his writings show, containing as 
they do many statements which attained to a wide 
subsequent interest when they came into conflict 
with opinions and views which the events of the 
time caused him to express after he was President. 
He was not a scholar in the true sense at all, al¬ 
though the newspapers were fond of applying that 
term to him, as they are apt to apply it to anyone 
who has held a position of educational importance. 
To give one little illustration of what I mean. Uni¬ 
versal negatives are always perilous, but I can only 
say that I have never noticed but once m any or 
Mr. Wilson’s writing^ or speeches a classical allu- 

S1 °It*is not possible, however, to discuss Mr. Wil¬ 
son, even in the most general way, or to make any 
attempt to give an impression of his temperament 
and character without some allusion to what was 
constantly being said by his unlimited admirers 
about his idealism—that he was a self-sacrificing 
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idealist; I think the word “martyr” was not in¬ 
frequently used. He and a certain group of sup¬ 
porters were especially fond of talking about 
“vision,” and I took occasion to say in my speech 
of August 12, 1919, that “vision” and “men of 
vision” are one thing but that “visionaries” are 
something entirely different. The same may be 
said in regard to idealism. 

Mr. Wilson was a master of the rhetorical use 
of idealism. He spoke the language very well and 
he convinced many people who were content with 
words that he was a man of vision and one ready 
to sacrifice all to his ideals. He had a selection of 
phrases which he used very skilfully, I might say, 
for instance, that “breaking the heart of the world” 
was one and “making the world safe for democ¬ 
racy” was another, while “vision,” “uplift” and 
“forward-looking” were seldom absent. These are 
fair examples of his successful use of this form 
of popular appeal. But no one who ever studied 
Mr. Wilson’s acts, whether as an opponent or as 
a supporter, if at all clear-sighted, could fail to 
perceive that in dealing with political or inter¬ 
national questions, whether great or small, Mr. 


Wilson was extremely practical and always had in 
view some material and definite purposes which 
would result, if successful, possibly in benefit to 
the world, certainly in benefit to himself. . . . 

There are those still extant who speak of Mr. 
Wilson as a “very great man.” An able man in 
certain ways, an ambitious man in all ways he cer¬ 
tainly was; by no means a commonplace man. But 
“very great men” are extremely rare. Mr. Wilson 
was not one of them. He was given the greatest 
opportunity ever given to any public man in mod¬ 
ern times which we may date from the Revival of 
Learning in Europe. Having this opportunity he 
tried to use it and failed. The failure necessarily 
equalled the opportunity in magnitude and the 
failure was complete and was all his own. No one 
could have destroyed such a vast opportunity ex¬ 
cept the man to whom it was given, and in this 
work of destruction unaided and alone Mr. Wil¬ 
son was entirely successful. Difficult as such an 
achievement in the face of such an opportunity 
was, it does not warrant describing the man who 
wrought the destruction in any sense as a “very 
great man.” 
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Population Growth and Changes. In the 
thirty years from 1870 to 1900, the popula¬ 
tion of the United States had doubled in size; 
but in the thirty years from 1900 to 1930, 
its increase was but little more than 60 per¬ 
cent. In 1930, the population of the United 
States was 122,800,000. The slowing down of 
the country’s growth was due to the follow¬ 
ing factors: the restriction of immigration; 
the movement from the country to the cities; 
and the wider exercise of birth control, par¬ 
ticularly as more and.more of the residents 
of the cities became members of the middle 
class. Too, America’s inhabitants were con¬ 
centrating in specific areas. New York and 
California were growing greatly; as were also 
Michigan, Texas, Illinois, and Florida. On the 
other hand, the primacy of New England was 
now a thing of the past; indeed, the three 
Pacific coast states held a larger population 
than all the six New England commonwealths. 

The trend towards urbanization was con¬ 
tinuing. In 1900, 33 percent of the population 
was living in communities having 8,000 or 
more inhabitants; in 1930, this ratio had in¬ 
creased to 49 percent. Americans were 
thronging into cities because of superior jo 
opportunities and because of the more mod¬ 
ern conveniences and facilities of apartment 
houses, the greater variety of diversions, the 
theaters, educational institutions, and other 
cultural centers. Nothing was more typical 
of American civilization in the postwar era 
than metropolitan New York, where within 
a radius of fifty miles of Manhattan Island 
were closely located together 290 cities, bor¬ 
oughs, and villages, with a combined popula¬ 
tion of more than ten millions. The country, 
on the other hand, offered its attractions, and 
with the automobile more and more members 
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of the middle class were seeking at least part- 
time residence in suburban and rural com¬ 
munities. During the twenties there was some 
talk of decentralization, on the part of city 
planners and industrialists; nevertheless, little 
real progress was made, and the cities grew, 
as they attracted youth seeking new oppor¬ 
tunities and workers a more mobile labor 
market. 

Significant occupational changes were also 
taking place in the United States. The coun¬ 
try had been built up by its farming families 
and, as late as 1870, one half of all those gain¬ 
fully employed were still engaged in agricul¬ 
ture. By 1930, however, this ratio had fallen 
to one fifth. And—on the other side of the 
coin—almost four fifths of the persons gain¬ 
fully enployed in the United States were 
working for wages and salaries, as compared 
with about one half of those gainfully em¬ 
ployed in 1870. At first glance this might have 
seemed to indicate the proletarianizing of the 
American labor force. But this was not true, 
for these reasons: (1) Within the salary and 
wage population was a growing group of 
salary earners (the so-called white-collar 
class) whole attitudes and values continued 
to be those of middle-class Americans. 
(2) Even within the so-called laboring pop¬ 
ulation there existed a very sizable group 
whose identification with the middle class 
was also very real. Such workers frequently 
owned their own homes, possessed life in¬ 
surance, and tried to send at least one of their 
children to college. The United States, de¬ 
spite its industrialization and an expanding 
corporate institutionalism, was still middle 
class at heart. Nowhere else in the world did 
a country’s culture and economy rest upon 
such a broad base. As long as the American 
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middle class continued so large, and as long 
as many workers continued to identify them¬ 
selves with it, the prospects of violent change 
in the United States were remote. 

Industry's Growth. More and more the 
machine was becoming the hallmark of our 
culture. It is true that the machine broke 
down privacy, swept away old skills, created 
technological unemployment, wasted natural 
resources, and standardized taste. Yet the 
machine was a beneficent master: for it re¬ 
leased American men, women, and children 
from the backbreaking toil of centuries and 
produced a vast quantity of consumer goods 
whose prices were being steadily lowered. 
Thanks to the machine and its increase in 
productivity, it was possible to raise the 
„ school-attending age of America’s youth, so 
that the boys and girls of the nation were 
graduating from high school, and the pro¬ 
portion attending college was steadily increas¬ 
ing. The machine, too, made for color and 
variety in America’s daily living: it put 
amusements within the reach of all and pro¬ 
duced cheap fabrics and clothing that made 
possible an improved taste everywhere. 

When Americans and Europeans came to 
view some of the outstanding characteristics 
of this Machine Age, they were able to agree 
that the following were of particular note: 
(i) The unrivaled natural resources of the 
country. (2) The relative scarcity of labor 
and the high standard of living. (3) The great 
increase in labor productivity, and the use 
of machinery in agriculture, transportation, 
and manufacture, as well as the remarkable 
utilization of hydroelectric power. (4) The 
vast domestic market. (5) Scientific manage¬ 
ment in industry and commerce. (6) Indus¬ 
trial peace, because of the more conservative 
and nonpolitical outlook of organized labor. 
(7) The dominant national trait of optimistic 
energy. Said Recent Economic Changes , in 
1929? on this last: The individual in America 
is mobile as to place and calling; he is moving 
upward. . . . The way to education and to 
promotion is wide open; indeed many ladders 


to advancement are available and their rungs 
are all intact, so he may climb who will.” 

\ America’s capacity to produce was indeed 
impressive. It possessed 14 percent of the 
total world area, excluding the polar regions, 
and about 7.5 percent of the world’s arable 
land. It produced 40 percent of the whole 
world’s steel, 35 percent of the world’s coal, 
40 percent of the world’s cotton, 60 percent 
of the world’s petroleum and refined oil. The 
horsepower capacity of its electrical central 
stations and industrial power plants exceeded 
the combined electrical generating capacities 
of Germany, France, Great Britain, Canada, 
and the Soviet Union. The United States pos¬ 
sessed 45 percent of the whole world’s wealth. 

Increases in productivity were startling; At 
the end of the 1920s, each American worker, 
on the average, was turning out half again as 
much goods as he had been able to create at 
the beginning of the decade. From 1900 on, 
the national output of goods and services had 
more than doubled, while the country’s popu¬ 
lation had increased only 50 percent in the 
thirty years. Nothing indicated America’s ad¬ 
vance so significantly as these figures: in 1900 
the country’s national income was 19 billions 
of dollars; in 1915, 36 billions of dollars; in 
1921, 58 billions of dollars, and in 1929, 83 
billions of dollars. For the same years, the real 
income per worker had been $1,543, $1,650, 
$1,637, an d $1,776. 

In the golden 1920s America’s great in¬ 
dustries were textiles, machinery, steel and its 
products, automobiles, foodstuffs, paper and 
printing, chemicals, transportation and equip¬ 
ment, lumber and lumber products, stone, 
glass and clay, and nonferrous metals. Thus 
the United States had continued to develop 
evenly, producing both capital goods and 
consumer goods. But the twenties also had 
seen pioneering in new fields to employ new 
capital investments and to create job oppor¬ 
tunities for fresh skills and for many of those 
workers who were being displaced by ad¬ 
vancing mechanisation in older industries. 
During the decade, radio, aviation, sound 
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court injunctions. All these helped to account 
for the decline in trade-union membership 
and militancy. In 1920, there had been 5,111,- 
jdoo trade unionists; in 1929, there were only 
4,330,000, with more than 40,000,000 persons 
in the laboring force of the country. In 1920, 
-there had been 3,411 strikes involving 1,463,- 
000 workers; in 1927, there were 921 strikes 
involving 288,500 workers. 

Real Wages. As plants expanded and wealth 
accumulated, the real wages of America’s 
workers improved. As has been pointed out 
earlier, the period 1900-14 was one of no 
advances; and that of 1914-18 showed set¬ 
backs. But the forward march was resumed 
at the end of World War L From 1918 to 1930, 
the increase in real wages was 100 percent! 
Most of these gains, however, had been 
achieved during 1918-22. From 1922 to 1930, 
during the country’s great prosperity, the rise 
in real wages was only 20 percent. 

At this point we may anticipate our story 
a little. Productivity was increasing faster 
than real wages; prices were not dropping as 
sharply as they might have because of “price 
management” in many industries; and a real 
profit inflation was occurring. In other word$, 
capital was getting too much—and some sav¬ 
ings therefore were entering speculative chan¬ 
nels; while labor was not getting enough. 
This was one of the distortions in the econ¬ 
omy of the 1920s that accounted for boom 
—and depression. 

This fact can be demonstrated in another 
way—by an analysis of the distribution of 
family income. The Brookings Institution, in 
its well-known study, America's Capacity to 
Consume ? showed that in 1929 the following 
great disparities existed: Families receiving 
$5,000 a year or better constituted but 8.2 
percent of the country’s family population, 
while they got 42 percent of the country’s 
income. On the other hand, families receiving 
$2,000 a year or less made up 59.5 percent of 
the country’s family population, and they got 
only 23.7 percent of the country’s income. 

The Role of the Corporation. The units of 


enterprise naturally grew larger as the de¬ 
pendence upon capital for investment in plant 
became more and more an outstanding attri¬ 
bute of the Machine Age. The corporation was 
as typical of the times as was the assembly 
line. In 1929, corporations accounted for 86 
percent of the business done in transportation 
and other public utility fields, 92 percent in 
manufacturing, and 96 percent in mining. So 
significant had great corporations become, 
that one tenth of 1 percent of the corpora¬ 
tions of the country owned more than half 
of the nation’s corporate assets. 

The tendency toward the creation of great 
consolidations—which had largely ceased in 
the United States by 1904—was resumed with 
new vigor in the twenties. In part this move¬ 
ment reappeared because of the opening up 
of new fields of enterprise to welcome capital 
investment: the automobile, electrical goods, 
the telephone, electric light and power, the 
radio, synthetics. There were other reasons as 
well. New consolidations were effected to 
permit of the exploitation of the national 
market; to bring about important economies 
through the use of common sales agencies or 
management; to achieve integration. Govern¬ 
ment was also less vigorous in its enforcement 
of the antitrust laws. There was, too, the pres¬ 
sure of accumulated savings which encour¬ 
aged promoters—some of them unscrupulous 
rascals—to float new companies. Holding 
companies, particularly in the field of electric 
light and power, sprang up like weeds, heavily 
overcapitalized the properties on which they 
were based, and obtained large sums from 
the unwary by bond rather than equity is¬ 
sues. 

Holding companies and mergers resulted 
in a greater concentration and control of 
America’s industrial enterprise than ever be¬ 
fore in its history. At the end of 1929, 3 com¬ 
panies in the telephone and telegraph fields 
had securities outstanding with a market value 
of 4.4 billions of dollars; 11 companies in the 
electrical equipment field had securities out¬ 
standing valued at 2.3 billions; 23 companies 
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in the automobile field had securities valued 
at 2.6 billions; 25 companies in iron and steel 
had securities outstanding valued at 2.1 bil¬ 
lions. 

Against these trends government never 
raised its voice. Its hands-off policy—nay, its 
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benevolent approval—encouraged Americans 
to greater recklessness in company flotations 
and securities speculations. The Republican 
administrations of the 1920s sought to forget 
the lessons that the New Freedom had tried 
to bring to America. 


2. POLITICS IN THE TWENTIES 


Election of 1920. When the Republicans 
assembled in convention at Chicago in June, 
1920, it was apparent to the whole nation that 
this was to be a Republican year. As a conse¬ 
quence, there was bitter rivalry arnong the 
contenders for the nomination; but on the 
ninth ballot Senator Warren Gamaliel Hard¬ 
ing of Ohio pulled ahead of the other aspirants 
and on the next ballot he was nominated. As 
his running mate, the Republicans chose 
Governor Calvin Coolidge of Massachusetts. 
Harding had been a routine Republican poli¬ 
tician and he had served in the Senate without 
any distinction. Coolidge had climbed up the 
slow ladder of political preferment until, m 
‘1919, he had been elected governor of the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts. He had 
suddenly become a familiar name through the 
length and breadth of the land, when m Sep¬ 
tember, 1919, he intervened in the Boston 
police strike. It is true that by the morning 
of September 11, order had been restored; 
but in the afternoon, Coolidge had appeared 
on the scene, assumed control, and poured 
into Boston militia units from all over the 
state. His telegram to President Gompers of 
the A.F. of L. that “There is no right to strike 
against the public safety by anybody, any¬ 
where, at any time” had been widely ap¬ 
plauded. He was reelected governor and was 
an obvious choice by the Republicans to bal¬ 
ance their ticket. . 

The Democrats met at San Francisco later 
in June, and nominated Governor James M. 
Cox of Ohio and Attorney General A. Mitch¬ 
ell Palmer of Pennsylvania as their standard 
bearers. The canvass of 1920 was a spiritless 


affair. The Democrats sought to rekindle old 
fires by proclaiming the election a “solemn 
referendum” on the question of American en¬ 
trance into , the League of Nations; but the 
Republicans refused to participate seriously 
in the debate. Harding was elected by an 
overwhelming majority, receiving 404 votes 
in the electoral college to Cox’s 127. The Re¬ 
publican victory in the Congressional elec¬ 
tions was equally impressive. There can be no 
question that the American voters seemed to 
welcome the return to “normalcy” which the 
President-elect had promised. 

The Harding Administration. President 
Harding surrounded himself by a Cabinet 
that puzzled the country. The State Depart¬ 
ment went to Charles E. Hughes; the Treas¬ 
ury Department to Andrew W. Mellon, a 
wealthy banker of Pittsburgh; the Commerce 
Department to Herbert Hoover, who had 
been in charge of American relief work m 
Europe at the end of the war. But the rest 
of the offices were filled by undistinguished 
men some of whom were also venal. Before 
very long, it became apparent that the Cabinet 
and the executive offices were to be dominated 
by Harry M. Daugherty of Ohio, who was 
placed in charge of the Department of Justice. 
Daugherty spoke for the so-called Ohio gang, 
who were hard-drinking, card-playing spoils- 


nen and thieves. 

From the beginning, the same kind o 
candals that had plagued the earlier Grant 
idministrations were to be Harding s lot. Cor- 
•upt practices immediately appeared in the 
Veterans’ Bureau, the Department of Justice, 
ind the Office of Alien Property Custodian. 
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Even more serious was the reckless squander¬ 
ing of the nation’s oil reserves, which were 
turned over to private individuals by Secre¬ 
tary of Interior Albert B. Fall. Fall leased the 
famous Teapot Dome Reserve of Wyoming 
to his friend Harry F. Sinclair; and the "equally 
important Elk Hills Reserve of California to 
another friend, E. M. Doheny. The secrecy 
attending the leases and the sudden wealth 
of Fall, who was known to have been in finan¬ 
cial straits, led to a Senate committee investi¬ 
gation under the able direction of Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh of Montana. The result was 
the establishment of the guilt of many of those 
involved. The Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of the Interior were compelled to 
resign their Cabinet offices; government civil 
suits to recapture the oil reserves were finally 
successful in 1927; and Fall was found guilty 
of accepting a bribe and was sentenced to jail. 

Harding, undoubtedly, was not party to 
these crimes. But the appointments to places 
of public trust had been his; and morally it 
was just that he should assume a large part 
of the responsibility. Harding sank under the 
weight of these scandals, and died on August 
2, 1923; Calvin Coolidge was now President 
of the United States. 

Coolidge in Office. Coolidge’s administra¬ 
tion was undistinguished; but the country 
was not demanding bold leadership and crea¬ 
tive statesmanship. Coolidge was willing to 
turn policy-making over to Hughes, Mellon, 
and Hoover in their respective domains. He 
gave the bull market his blessing. And he spent 
his time on unimportant concerns. But be¬ 
cause the years of his administrations marked 
a golden age in American annals, his fellow 
citizens were prepared to regard the quiet 
little man in the White House with affection. 

It was inevitable that Coolidge should be 
renominated by the Republicans; and when 
they held their convention at Cleveland in 
June, 1924, he was named on the first ballot. 
For the vice presidency, General Charles G. 
Dawes was selected. The Democrats met later 
in the same month at New York and sat al¬ 


most continuously until July 10. The leading 
contenders for the Democratic nomination 
were McAdoo of California and Governor 
Alfred E. Smith of New York. Smith was not 
named because of the great power of the 
Ku Klux Klan in the councils of the party. 
The Democrats therefore turned to a com¬ 
promise candidate and, after balloting more 
than one hundred times, finally nominated 
John W. Davis of New York for the 
presidency; with him was picked Governor 
Charles W. Bryan of Nebraska, the Com¬ 
moner’s brother. An important third-party 
movement once more made its appearance as 
a result of the growing dissatisfaction of in¬ 
surgent Republicans with the conservatism of 
the Harding-Coolidge administrations. This 
Farmer-Labor party nominated Senator La 
Follette for the presidency and Senator Bur¬ 
ton K. Wheeler of Montana (who was a 
Democrat) for the vice presidency. The 
Farmer-Labor ticket received the endorse¬ 
ment of the Socialist party, the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor, 
and the railroad brotherhoods. Actually, how¬ 
ever, La Follette’s platform was directed 
largely at monopoly—that same monopoly 
which had been troubling the American West 
for the last half century. In other words, it 
was an agrarian program rather than a social¬ 
ist one. 

In the elections, Coolidge’s majority over 
his two rivals was an impressive one; and he 
was easily elected. In the electoral college he 
received 382 votes to Davis’s 136 and La Fol¬ 
lette’s 13. In the Congressional elections, the 
Republican triumph was so great that the 
insurgent Republicans were shorn of their 
power. 

President Coolidge’s good fortune did not 
desert him during the full term of his second 
administration. The country’s phenomenal 
prosperity continued; industrial conflicts were 
few and unimportant; and peace and plenty 
reigned over the land. The result was that 
Coolidge was able to dictate the presidential 
ticket of his party in the election of 1928. 
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Election of 1928. The Republicans assem¬ 
bled at Kansas City in June and named 
Herbert Hoover for the presidency and Sen¬ 
ator Charles Curtis of Kansas for the vice¬ 
presidency, both on the first ballots. The 
Democrats met at Houston, Texas, also in 
June, and now could not deny Smith. (The 
Klan by this time had become discredited.) 
Smith was nominated on the first ballot and 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas was 
selected to make the contest with him. Gover¬ 
nor Smith made a gallant fight, but his cause 
was doomed to failure. (1) He had no eco¬ 
nomic program of dissent: he had nothing to 
offer labor and agriculture. (2) He was a 
“wet” as far as Prohibition was concerned, a 
position exceedingly distasteful to the old 
Bryan country of the South and the West. 
(3) He was a loyal member of New York 
City’s powerful and frequently corrupt Tam¬ 
many Hall. (4) He was a Roman Catholic. 
(5) And, of course, the golden era of pros¬ 
perity stood in the way of a Republican upset, 
no matter how great the personal charm of 
the Democratic nominee. 

The upshot was that the Democracy suf¬ 
fered its most humiliating defeat since the 
Civil War. Smith lost his own State of New 
York as well as the Southern states of Vir¬ 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Florida, 
and Texas. He did not carry a single Border 
state. The Far West, which had voted for 
Bryan and Wilson, deserted him. His total 


electoral vote was 87 to Hoover s 444. The 
next Congress was also to be overwhelmingly 
Republican. 

The Administration of Herbert Hoover. 
Herbert Hoover had become a wealthy man 
as a result of his successes in the promotion of 
mining companies. It was inevitable, there¬ 
fore, that he should be an old-fashioned indi¬ 
vidualist. He was confident of the destiny 
of America; regarded with horror the idea 
of government intervention; and looked upon 
the federal offices largely as agencies for the 
promotion of business. 

It was not his lot to serve out his term 
quietly. For the stock-market boom collapsed 
in October, 1929; and from then on through 
the rest of his administration- depression 
gripped the land. Hoover also failed to resolve 
the knotty problems of Prohibition, farm re¬ 
lief, and water-power control. Into the bar¬ 
gain, from December, 1931, to March, 1933, 
the President was confronted by a hostile 
Congress. Once more Republican insurgency 
raised its head; and the insurgent bloc, led in 
the Senate by Norris of Nebraska, opposed 
Hoover on his own bills and united with 
Democrats to override his vetoes. In one area 
he was to meet with successes; for his Secre¬ 
tary of State, Henry L. Stimson, continued 
the good work begun by his predecessor 
and further strengthened America’s growing 
bonds of friendship with the Latin American 
nations. 5 


5 . SOME QUESTIONS OF THE HOUR 


Tariffs. During the twenties, public policy 
was largely concerned with the writing of 
tariff legislation, the debate about the Pro¬ 
hibition amendment, and the restriction o 
immigration. With the Republican party again 
in control of the presidency and Congress in 
i02i it was inevitable that businessmen should 
demand and legislators should grant an im¬ 
mediate revision of the Democratic tariff of 


1913. In May, 1921, Congress wrote the 
Emergency Tariff Act, which raised duties 
on agricultural goods, wool, and sugar, and 
devoted particular attention to the new chem¬ 
ical industry. Meanwhile, the House Ways 
and Means Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee were redevising the whole tariff 
structure, schedule by schedule. The result 
of these labors was the Fordney-McCumber 
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Tariff Act of 1922 which contained the high¬ 
est rates in American tariff history up to that 
time. 

By 1928, the clamor against the act of 1922 
was fairly general American agriculture had 
been going through hard times in the twenties 
and was less sure of the efficacy of protec¬ 
tionism; on the other hand, protected interests 
felt they had not received enough. Congress 
therefore sat down once again to tariff tinker¬ 
ing and in May, 1929, the Hawley bill was 
reported out of committee to. the lower 
House. It was not until May, 1930, that 
Senate and House could reconcile their differ¬ 
ences, and the result of their agreement was 
the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act. It turned out 
to have an even higher general average qf 
rates than its predecessor; for the general 
average of ad valorem rates in the tariff law 
of 1922 was 33 percent, and in that of 1930, 
40 percent. 

One of the most impressive expressions of 
disapproval of the action of Congress came 
from one thousand trained economists, who 
signed a manifesto addressed to President 
Hoover, urging him to veto the bill. President 
Hoover refused to agree with these dissidents, 
insisting that the new tariff act would stay 
the course of the depression. But Americans 
in the years that followed were frequently 
to turn back to this statement of the econo¬ 
mists and to ponder over its wisdom. The 
points the economists stressed were the fol¬ 
lowing: (1) An increase in duties was calcu¬ 
lated to raise prices for the consuming public; 
for high tariff duties encouraged wasteful 
concerns and unnecessary industries to con¬ 
tinue in operation. (2) A high tariff limited 
the export of both agricultural and manu¬ 
factured goods by the restrictions it placed 
on foreign trade. (3) Protectionism was in¬ 
capable of helping agricultural producers be¬ 
cause their surpluses flowed into the world 
market and helped to fix the world price. 
(4) A high tariff was bound to affect ad¬ 
versely American investments abroad and 
prevent the payment by debtor nations of 


interest and principal on loans made by Amer¬ 
icans. (5) Reprisals by foreign nations were 
inevitable. (This last turned out to be no idle 
prophecy. Before 1931 was over, at least 
twenty-five countries had made extensive 
tariff revisions or had increased specific du¬ 
ties, or were threatening to do one or the 
other. In almost every important case, such 
acts were justified by the fact that the United 
States itself had led the way in the adoption 
of an economic-nationalist program when it 
closed its doors to the entry of foreign 
goods.) 

Prohibition. Demand for the outlawing of 
the manufacture and the dispensing of alco¬ 
holic beverages had been an old staple of 
American reformism. This agitation was fi¬ 
nally crowned with success when, in 1917, a 
new amendment to the Constitution—the 
Eighteenth—was drawn up by Congress. It 
aimed at the establishment of national Pro¬ 
hibition under the aegis of the Federal gov¬ 
ernment. In little more than a year, the leg¬ 
islators of three fourths of the states had 
adopted the amendment and its proclamation 
followed on January 29, 1919. Congress wrote 
the Volstead Act for its enforcement; and on 
January 16, 1920, Prohibition went into effect 
without any compensation for the economic 
interests involved. 

Prohibition, under the Eighteenth Amend¬ 
ment, had been designed to eradicate two 
evils—the saloon and intemperance. It is true 
that the saloon was eliminated by law. But 
in its place a set of vicious institutions arose 
—the speakeasies, beer flats, and blind pigs— 
which, being illegal, could flourish only be¬ 
cause they were founded on an open con¬ 
tempt for the law and because they had the 
protection of® a corrupt local officialdom. 
Also, they sold bad and sometimes poisonous 
liquor. As for universal temperance, not only 
was that ideal never attained but it soon ap¬ 
peared that America was drinking almost as 
much as it had been before 1914. 

After a decade of the open flouting of the 
Amendment, most intelligent Americans had 
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come to the conclusion that Prohibition could 
not be enforced; that, indeed, it was produc¬ 
ing a new crop of evils as serious as those it 
had sought to eradicate. It was leading to the 
demoralization of public officials, gang war¬ 
fare, and a disrespect for law and law- 
enforcement agencies. Too, many states an 
local governments refused to cooperate wit 
Washington. 

In 1932, the Democrats finally took the bull 
by the horns and demanded the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, the legalization of 
beer, and the return of control to the states. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s election seemed to constitute 
a popular mandate. Congress, therefore, in 
March, 1933, legalized the manufacture and 
sale of’beer, and passed a joint resolution call¬ 
ing for repeal. The Twenty-first Amendment 
was ratified before the year was over. The 
new amendment, in addition to repealing the 
Eighteenth, promised, to such states as wished 
to remain dry, federal protection against the 
transportation and importation of intoxicat¬ 
ing liquors into their areas. Before long, most 
of the states had legalized manufacture and 
sale, with one form or another of restriction 
on dispensing. In all not more than four or 
five states remained bone dry. And thus ended 
a rather curious effort to intrude upon the 
private lives of the American people. Intem¬ 
perance undoubtedly was an evil; but the con¬ 
sequences of control had been equally dis¬ 
turbing. It was doubtful if Americans would 
tolerate the return of the “noble experiment. 

Immigration Restriction. The movement 
inaugurated in the 1890s for the barring of 
undesirable immigrants and for the restriction 
of immigration on a selective basis continued 
with unflagging zeal into the new century. 
During the first decade, Congress constantly 
tinkered with the country’s immigration code; 
added long lists of undesirables to those al¬ 
ready banned; imposed a head tax and then 
raised it; compelled steamship companies to as¬ 
sume responsibility for the return of foreign- 
born in the excluded classes; and finally forced 
the passage of a bill requiring a literacy test. 


over repeated presidential vetoes. Cleveland 
had vetoed a literacy test in 1897; and so had 
Taft in 1913, and Wilson once in 1915 and 
again in 1917. This was the last stand on 
the part of the executive; for in May, 1917, 
a new immigration bill, incorporating the 
literacy-test provision, was passed over Wil¬ 
son’s veto. In addition, more groups were 
placed on the excluded list and the head tax 
was again raised, this time to eight dollars. 

But the 1917 law, stringent as it was, failed 
of its purpose, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, saw 800,000 new immigrants enter¬ 
ing America. The demand for drastic restric¬ 
tion on a selective basis now once more ap¬ 
peared. Congress yielded; and spent a good 
deal of time during the twenties trying to 
perfect legislation that would not do too 
much violence to traditional American no¬ 
tions. The so-called quota system was adopted 
as the basis for restriction. The first quota 
law was that of 1921, and was to remain on 
the statute books for a year. It provided that 
a system of quotas was to be set up for newly 
admitted foreign born, under which the total 
of any particular nationality to be granted 
admission was not to exceed 3 percent of the 
number of persons of that same nationality 
living in the United States in 1910. The basis 
of the system was to be land of birth, not 
the land of last residence, and it was to apply 
to all countries except those in the Western 
Hemisphere. In May, 1922, this Emergency 
Quota Law was reenacted for another two 

years. . 

After a good deal of debate, most of it 
obscure and all of it really unsatisfactory. 
Congress passed and President Coolidge signed 
the new Immigration Quota Law of 1924. 
Here the principle of selection was based 
upon racial stock. The quota base from July 
1, 1924, to June 1, 1927, was to be 2 percent 
of the foreign born of each nationality resi¬ 
dent in the country at the time of the 1890 
census. After July 1, 1927, the quota base was 
to be “that proportion of 150,000 which the 
number of persons of a given national origin 
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residing in the United States in 1920 bears to 
the country’s total population in 1920.” The 
minimum quota from any one country was 
to be 100. The quota system was to apply 
to all countries with the exception of Canada, 
Mexico, and the independent nations of Cen¬ 
tral and South America. 

Again there was confusion because of the 
inability to determine what was the so-called 
national-origins base of the American popu¬ 
lation. Hoover asked to be released from the 
Congressional mandate; Congress refused; 
. with the result that in March, 1929, a set of 
quotas—admittedly based on guesses—was 
announced. The new system limited the num¬ 
ber of quota immigrants to 150,000 annually; 
it was particularly partial to prospective im- 

4. DARK CORNERS IN 

It would be false to draw the conclusion 
that Americans lived in smug content as they 
surveyed their world of the 1920s. There 
were many dark corners in it, and the 
thoughtful were not averse to looking into 
these and calling to the attention of the rest 
the disconcerting and in fact dangerous things 
they found there. 

Agriculture. The agricultural community 
in the population was in a bad way; indeed, 
it was apparent that, unless government was 
prepared to subsidize, agriculture had fallen 
on permanent hard times. During the whole 
of the 1920s, it was depressed: land values 
plunged downward, crop prices dropped, 
and the burden of debt and taxation became 
unbearable. In 1919, the total farm income 
was 15 billions of dollars; by 1929, it was 12 
billions; and by 1932, 5 billions. In 1919 (with 
the average for 1909—14 as 100), the prices 
paid by farmers for the commodities they 
needed stood at 206; the prices they received 
were at 205; making a ratio of prices received 
to prices paid of 99. In other words, the farm 
dollar was worth 99 cents. But in 1929, it 
was worth only 89 cents; and in 1932, only 47 


migrants from Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland; it did not seriously affect the com¬ 
parative status of arrivals from southern and 
eastern Europe; but it did lower sharply the 
quotas for Germany, the Irish Free State, and 
Scandinavia. 

By the end of the twenties, therefore, selec¬ 
tive immigration had become a reality and 
the new additions to our population were 
coming from lands whose racial stocks, or 
national origins, had been prominent in the 
settling of America up to the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Thus was ended an¬ 
other epoch in American history: the doors 
of the United States, as the historic haven 
of the oppressed in all lands, were swinging 
shut. 


THE UNITED STATES 

cents. Put simply, during the whole decade 
farm prices had been sharply deflated; while 
farm costs—necessaries for home and field, 
mortgage debt, taxes—were still high. As a 
result, farms were being sold for tax delin¬ 
quencies and mortgage defaults; and tenancy 
was sharply on the increase. In 1880, 25.6 per¬ 
cent of all the farms in the country were 
being operated by tenants; in 1930 the pro¬ 
portion was ’42.4 percent. 

Largely at the basis of the agricultural de¬ 
pression lay this simple fact: The foreign 
market for American agricultural wares was 
contracting and the domestic market did not 
expand. As a result of the war and because 
so many European countries had become 
debtor nations, it had become increasingly 
necessary that they grow their own food¬ 
stuffs. In addition, new areas of production, 
particularly in connection with wheat, meat 
products, and cotton, had appeared; and 
American agriculture was being compelled, 
therefore, to meet increasingly the growing 
competition of the new lands of Canada, 
Argentina, Australia, and the Far East. 

Fdtther, the possibilities of increasing do- 
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industry as an , 

be hired and the first to be fired. The skilled 
crafts affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor shut their doors to him. His lot was 
segregation, and his living was a poverty- 

stricken one. In ,915-^ the sec0nd 
Negro migration had taken place, this time 
Sto the Northern cities. The Negro came to 


Rian was actmimg. -o- , 

other areas in which intolerance appeared, 
such attitudes were still those of a minority 
and affected the American way of hfe- 
which was uniformly generous and fair- 
minded—only occasionally. 

The Laissez-Faire State. Finally, one might 
mention the passivity of the state. America 
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was wedded to the theory and practice of 
laissez-faire, more so, in fact, than any other 
nation. Federal responsibility for distress, un¬ 
employment, insecurity, the fluctuations of 
the business cycle—this was considered out¬ 
side the proper function of government. Con¬ 
sequently the Federal government lagged far 
behind the enlightened countries of Europe 
in social achievement. Nor was government 
disposed to interfere in the conduct of busi¬ 
ness as long as employment continued and 
there was adequate consumption power. How 


entrepreneurs deported themselves, as re¬ 
gards their workers and consumers, and what 
measures investment bankers took to promote 
securities and maintain markets for them, pre¬ 
sumably lay outside of the governmental con¬ 
cern. There was no understanding yet that 
runaway booms could be as harmful in their 
effects on the economy and on the morale 
of the American people as were the ensuing 
depressions. These were lessons to be learned; 
and America was to learn them the hard ’ 
way. 


5. THE COURSE OF BUSINESS 


The Recession of 2921-1$22. With the end 
of World War I, the course of American 
business climbed to even higher levels than 
it had reached during the war years them¬ 
selves. A heavy domestic demand for con¬ 
sumer goods, the revival of commercial and 
residential construction, the great expansion 
of foreign trade—these led to a postwar boom. 
Prices moved up sharply—increasing almost 
20 percent in the year and a half from No¬ 
vember, 1918, to May, 1920. And profits 
mounted, corporation net incomes for 1920 
exceeding 8.4 billions of dollars. 

Then recession took place in May, 1920, and 
it continued for almost a year. In part this was 
due to the overstocking of inventories by 
businessmen, and the consequent overexpan¬ 
sion of bank credit. When credit no longer 
became available and banks began to call in 
their loans, businessmen sought to liquidate 
their stocks of goods and material. Foreign 
purchasing also declined sharply. As prices 
dropped and corporation profits melted away, 
commercial failures and unemployment filled 
the land. When the deflation spent itself— 
after more than a year of hard times—whole¬ 
sale prices had fallen almost 40 percent. 

Prosperity . In the spring of 1922, revival 
once more was appearing and, except for brief 
setbacks in 1924 and 1927, it continued and 
reached Impressive proportions up to 1929. 


Unemployment disappeared; real wages went 
up; corporate profits once more became very 
large; and the purchasing power of the Amer¬ 
ican people became the wonder of the whole 
world. The national income by 1929, ex¬ 
ceeded more than 83 billions of dollars. 

The outstanding forces responsible for this 
unparalleled prosperity may be noted: (1) 
Residential, commercial, and industrial con¬ 
struction requirements led to a great building 
boom which reached its peak in 1925-26. This 
provided jobs for nearly three millions of 
construction workers; and also another one 
and one-half million jobs in the building- 
materials industries. (2) The great expansion 
of the automobile industry—in car manufac¬ 
ture an ^ the allied industries associated 
with it—had constantly widening effects on 
employment and profits. (3) New private in¬ 
vestment took place in these fields; equally 
impressive was public investment. New high¬ 
ways? schools, and hospitals were built. 
(4) There was a vast expansion of the utility 
industries, particularly in connection with the 
production of electrical light and power. Dur¬ 
ing the twenties, America’s electric power 
capacity was doubled. (5) Foreign trade re¬ 
vived, thanks'to the willingness of the Ameri¬ 
can investor to finance it. That is to say, 
American tariff laws made it impossible for 
other peoples to balance imports from the 
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United States with their own exports. But 
the constant flow of American capital over- 
seas—invested in foreign securities and prop¬ 
erties—paid for European purchases of our 
automobiles, petroleum, copper products, of¬ 
fice appliances, agricultural machinery, an 
vast quantities of cotton and tobacco. During 
the five years, 19*1-251 American exports 
every year on an average exceeded imports 
by Ln millions of dollars; and during the five 
years 19*6-30, by ? 44 million dollars every 
year. When the depression set in and for¬ 
eigners began defaulting on their American 
dollar bonds, our export trade collapsed. By 
limiting imports and exporting capital, we 
had tried to have our cake and eat it, too; 
and we had failed. 


Credit Expansion. All this fed a constant 
and extraordinary expansion of credit. In¬ 
dividuals—through installment buying—had 
no trouble in financing purchases of durable 
consumer goods—automobiles, furniture, ra¬ 
dios, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, re- , 
frigerators. At any given time, the installment 
debt outstanding was as high as two and one 
half billions of dollars. Nor was it hard for 
individuals to acquire equities, bonds, rea 
estate; for all they had to do was pledge such 
properties to acquire the funds to purchase 

Nor did businessmen and corporations find 
the processes of going into debt any harder. 
Companies were refinanced—frequent y y 

the issuance of bonds and preferred stocks 
. .1 r _ _ I*-,*. 1 ftvtvanHfln ulant 3i.lTl.C3. 
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by the same time. The raising of the English 
money rate to 6% percent and the outward 
flow of European capital, in October, 1929, 
were the first indications that the house of 
cards was sagging. Actual collapse came in 
the two weeks following October 24, when 
stock prices tumbled as much as 80 percent 
below their highs for September, and almost 
25 billions of dollars in market values were 
wiped out. 

Panic led to recession and recession was 
prolonged into deepening depression during 
1930, 1931, and 1932. Between 1929 and 1932, 


the total physical output of goods was re¬ 
duced 37 percent; and total labor income 40 
percent. In March, 1933 (with the monthly 
average of 1923-25 as 100), the index of 
industrial production stood at 60; that of 
construction at 14; that of factory employ¬ 
ment at 61; that of factory payrolls at 38; 
that of wholesale prices at 60. The farmers’ 
purchasing power was reduced 50 percent. 
There were at least 15,000,000 unemployed 
persons; and with the unprecedented collapse 
in prices, the burden of debt had become in¬ 
tolerable. 


6. FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE TWENTIES 


Imperialism . Despite the political isolation¬ 
ism of the period and the adoption of high 
tariff laws, the American economy was ex¬ 
tending its influence more and more into re¬ 
gions beyond its borders. This was due to the 
fact that the United States had become a 
great creditor nation; and the investments of 
its citizens were to be found not only in the 
Western Hemisphere but increasingly in 
Europe and Asia as well. In a sense, this ten¬ 
dency might be characterized as imperialistic. 
And yet, on the one hand, it was unlike the 
older mercantilism of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; and, on the other, it 
differed sharply from the expansive and 
exploitative programs of European empire¬ 
building. 

The imperialism of the modern world— 
the imperialism of colonies, spheres of influ¬ 
ence, and protectorates—had these political- 
economic characteristics: Outposts were nec¬ 
essary in which to establish coaling and naval 
repair stations and from which to guard vital 
sea lanes (Gibraltar, Suez, Singapore, and so 
on). Overseas establishments were important 
because of the existence of economic and 
limited raw materials (as vegetable oils in 
West Africa, tin in Malaya, rubber in the 
Netherlands Indies). Into the new colonies, 
spheres of influence, and protectorates could 


move the surplus savings for investment for 
which opportunities in the mother countries 
were beginning to dwindle. Into them also 
could move, not so much surplus populations, 
but those members of the middle class whose 
training and skills were not completely ab¬ 
sorbed at home—the engineers, business ex¬ 
ecutives, civil servants, and army officers. 

The modern-day imperialism, unlike the 
mercantilism of the seventeenth and eight¬ 
eenth centuries, was not based on a closed 
system. American capital had just as much 
chance in Canada as did English capital; and 
American and English capital were not barred 
from an independent and sovereign state like 
Argentina. But in another way the new sys¬ 
tem was not unlike mercantilism: the colonial 
establishments were maintained for the bene¬ 
fit of the mother country. That is, standards 
of living, notably in these regions where there 
were large native populations (Africa, Asia?) 
were kept at low levels, while the profits of 
exploitation flowed overseas to the mother 
country. But thi^ last distinction, however, 
characterized more particularly the policies 
of European Powers rather than those of the 
United States. 

In fact it was hard to call the United States 
an imperialist nation in such terms. True, 
America had expanded south into the Carib- 
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bean and westward into the Pacific Ocean. 
But its interest in the lands around the Panama 
Canal was founded largely on military neces¬ 
sity; for penetration into this region by any 
European Power hostile to the United States 
threatened American existence. And the same 
was true of the expansion of the United States 
into the Pacific. The United States faced on 
two oceans and needed a powerful fleet to 
patrol both. Such a fleet in the Pacific 
required coaling and repair stations, as well 
as outposts from which hostile movements 
might be detected. If the United States may 
be said to have adhered consistently to a 
single policy in its international relations, cer¬ 
tainly since the 1890s, it was this double- 
barreled one that called for a defense of the 
Caribbean and the western Pacific for mili¬ 
tary rather than for economic reasons. 

Our Creditor Position. Indeed, while we 
were becoming a creditor nation during the 
1920s, we found less need for exporting capi¬ 
tal overseas for profitable investment than 
was true of the European countries. It has 
already been pointed out how, in the twen¬ 
ties, new capital formation was taking place 
in the United States not only as a result of 
public investment but also because of the 
great expansion of America’s steel, hydroelec¬ 
tric, automobile, and chemical industries. This 
was not true of the European nations; they 
had limited natural resources at home, and 
with built-up plants in the heavy industries 
they had to export capital or decline. The 
contrast may be put sharply and simply in 
these terms: During the 1920s, roughly from 
one fourth to one third-of English savings 
went out of that country every year for 
foreign investment. During the same decade, 
only about one twentieth of American savings 
Ivery year had to seek foreign outlets. 

Again, only a small part of American over¬ 
seas investments went into the backward re¬ 
gions of the world. To this extent American 
capital was not exploitative of native popu¬ 
lations. Of the 16 billions of dollars of Ameri¬ 
can private investments abroad at the end of 


the 1920s, 4 billions were in Canada and 5 
billions were in Europe. We had only 176 
millions invested in China; 166 millions in the 
Philippine Islands; 87 millions in the Domini¬ 
can Republic; 28 millions in Haiti; and 13 
millions in Nicaragua. 

Further, American portfolio investments 
were greater than direct investments. (The 
term “portfolio investments” means American 
ownership, without control over policies, of 
foreign securities of both a public and a 
private character. The term direct invest¬ 
ments” means American ownership or control 
over the business policies of foreign factories, 
mines, branch banks, sales agencies, and the 
like.) At the end of the 1920s, of the total 
of 16 billions of dollars of American private 
holdings abroad, 7.9 billions were in direct 
investments and 8.2 billions were in portfolio 
securities. This was the reverse of the ex¬ 
periences of the European imperialist Powers. 
The fact is, our large portfolio investments, 
because most of them were in public securi¬ 
ties, helped the national, provincial, and local 
governments of other lands to raise living 
standards, rather than the reverse. Foreign 
health, education, and public-works authori¬ 
ties were able to make use of American funds 
to maintain their activities. An interesting 
case in point was that of Germany. At the 
end of 19305 we had 1.4 billions invested there, 
of which 1.2 billions were in portfolio invest¬ 
ments. 

And finally, there was a touch of adventur¬ 
ism about much of our investing, notably in 
the years 1923—30. Because of the bull market 
at home, and a'lack of responsibility on the 
part of some of America s investment banks, 
unsound foreign loans were floated in the 
American money market, which the too gul¬ 
lible American investment public took up 
without careful scrutiny. Americans were 
persuaded to buy—and they bought willingly 
—the dollar bonds of Poland, Bolivia, and 
Italian cities, and the securities of European 
manipulators and cheats like Krueger, with¬ 
out responsibility or investigation. The serv- 
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icing of such securities terminated as soon as 
the depression set in; and because of such 
defaults, dollar bonds were bought back at 
heavy discounts during the early 1930s. Amer¬ 
icans therefore lost heavily as a result of these 
operations. 

It has already been said that the United 
States emerged a creditor nation as a result 
of World War I. How significantly we ad¬ 
vanced along these lines may be noted from 
the following summary figures: On Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1919, American investments overseas 
totaled 7 billions of dollars; on the other hand, 
European investments in the United States 
came to 4 billions; and this left a net balance 
in our favor of 3 billions. On December 31, 
1929, American investments overseas came to 
17 billions of dollars; European investments 
In the United States totaled 9 billions; and this 
left a net balance in favor of the United States 
of 8 billions. 

AmericU as a World Economic Power . 
These facts are of the .utmost significance to 
an understanding of America's world posi¬ 
tion: such great capital operations overseas 
were not an ephemeral phenomenon which 
grew out of the unprecedented prosperity of 
the twenties. This had become a permanent 
characteristic of the American economy; the 
United States was one of the great creditor 
nations of the world. The depression begin¬ 
ning in 1930 affected our position only in de¬ 
tail. And at the end of World War II, virtu¬ 
ally all nations of the earth looked to the 
United States for succor, turning to our sav¬ 
ings for credits so that they could restore and 
advance their industrial processes. If we used 
our financial strength wisely—demanding that 
in exchange the channels of world trade be 
kept open freely and raw materials made ac¬ 
cessible to all; if we insisted that such credits 
be used constructively for new transportation 
facilities, hydroelectric developments, and 
heavy industry installations, then our capital 
would be one of the most beneficent forces 
in the world. For standards of living every¬ 


where would be raised, and the universal fears 
of want and insecurity would be routed. 

Naval Limitation. All this was occurring in 
the twenties without significant public guid¬ 
ance. Where, however, public policy inter¬ 
vened in international relations, it blundered 
seriously. There was an air of unreality about 
the maneuvers of the 1920s. 

Of the League of Nations, the United 
States had formally washed its hands; cer¬ 
tainly the problems of Europe—outside of the 
reparations question—Americans would not 
touch with a ten-foot pole. The question of 
European security, the danger of a rearmed 
and once again powerful Germany—these 
problems we would not face, and therefor^ 
they were banished from our consciousness. 
On the other hand, we were ready to take the 
lead in pushing a world program of naval 
disarmament. For us to disarm under an in¬ 
ternational authority, with police power—an 
authority, incidentally, in which we were 
participating—would have been one things 
for us to disarm in a world where fierce na¬ 
tional ambitions and imperialist rivalries once 
more were raising their heads was another 
thing and nothing less than quixotic. 

' These were the horns of the unfortunate 
dilemma upon which the United States was 
plunged as a result of the policies of the 1920s. 
In a sense, our predicament grew out of the 
fiscal policies of the Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury, Andrew Mellon. The unbalanced war 
budgets, the mounting public debt, and the 
heavy taxes on personal and corporate in¬ 
comes were regarded with distaste by the 
Republican administrations. To return to a 
peacetime basis completely and at once, not¬ 
ably to reduce the cost of government (even 
if this meant the sacrifice of our naval estab¬ 
lishment!) was presumably the most impor¬ 
tant requirement of a sound national econ¬ 
omy. Retrenchment became almost an ob¬ 
session in Washington—and in the processes 
we gave up voluntarily that weapon which, 
had it existed, might have led aggressor and 
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would-be aggressor nations to take second 
thought. Ironically enough, too, had the Treas¬ 
ury been less willing to eliminate so quickly 
the surtaxes on incomes, this fiscal policy 
might have served as a brake on the runaway 
securities .inflation that took place in the 
second half of the decade. 

The Washington Conference . Twice, at 
the Washington Conference of 1921-22 and 
at the London Conference of 1930, we took 
the lead and cut our naval forces—in the in¬ 
terests of world peace. There was to be no 
peace, as it turned out; the only re^l result 
was that Japan lost all fear of an American 
threat in the Pacific and went about laying 
plans for the establishment of a Japanese 
hegemony over the South Seas. By the naval 
agreements that emerged from the Washing- 
ton Conference, the United States reduced its 
capital-ships establishment so sharply that we 
were incapable of maintaining a two-ocean 
navy and, therefore, no longer had the 
strength to exercise an effective and offensive 
striking power in the Pacific. Also, the United 
States pledged itself to the maintenance of 
the status quo as far as fortifications and naval 
bases in the Pacific were concerned. In other 
words, the long line of American outposts 
from the Aleutians to the Philippines was to 
lie undefended. So of course—or presumably 
—were those islands, once the possession of 
Germany, which Japan now held as the man¬ 
datory power under the League of Nations. 
Subsequent events were to f reveal that the 
Japanese had not the slightest intention of 
carrying out their pledge in good faith. 

Chinese Sovereignty . Gestures were also 
made in the direction of securing the main¬ 
tenance of the balance of power in the Pacific 
and the sovereignty of China. At the Wash¬ 
ington Conference, a so-called Four-Power 
Treaty (the participants being the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, and France) was 
signed whose purpose it was to respect mu¬ 
tually the rights of the signatories in relation 
to their insular possessions and dominions in 
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the Pacific. The Nine-Power Treaty (in 
which the Great Powers were joined by other 
nations having interests in the Far East) guar¬ 
anteed the territorial integrity of China with 
the continued recognition of the Open Door 
principle. Another agreement among the nine 
Powers called for the establishment of the 
principle of China’s control over her own 
tariff and the surrender of extraterritoriality. 
We made this surrender in 1942 and thus 
recognized the sovereignty of China without 
reservation. 

Japan was the only gainer. Despite its in¬ 
adequate resources, it now no longer had to 
fear the threat of an American capital-ship 
race, particularly for the control of the Pa¬ 
cific. Japanese naval bases and stations were 
safe too from American inquisitive eyes; for 
we were not participating in the mandate 
machinery. Japan was assured against Amer¬ 
ican fortifications of the Aleutians and Guam. 
And because destroyers and submarines were 
not affected by the treaty limitations, Japan 
could go ahead and build these warships to 
her heart’s content. She did so; while we made 
no effort to match her new construction. And 
as for China, Japanese designs were already 
hatched to overawe that nation. 

The London Conference . In 1930, at the 
London Conference, the same road of naval 
disarmament was followed. America permitted 
the Japanese to build up to our power in sub¬ 
marines; we gave them greater light cruiser 
strength, establishing their supremacy in the 
western Pacific; we renewed our pledges 
about our Pacific naval bases. We then turned 
around and yielded before the pressure of 
England. We limited heavy cruiser construc¬ 
tion and consented to build smaller cruisers 
armed with lower-calibered guns. And we in¬ 
cluded a so-called Escalator Clause in the 
treaty which reserved to Great Britkin the 
right to increase its cruiser fleet to two-power 
standing. Finally, the capital-ship construc¬ 
tion holiday, which had been agreed upon at 
Washington, was to be continued until the 
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end of 1936. In other words, our State De¬ 
partment had not only surrendered any 
chance of achieving supremacy in the Pacific, 
but it had also given up any hope of main¬ 
taining it in the Atlantic. Thus the comedy 
of disarmament was played out to its ironic 
conclusion; and we had to wait a long time 
after Japanese aggression had broken out be¬ 
fore we were in a position to challenge her 
pretentions. 

The Postwar Debt Settlement . Operating 
outside of the framework of the League, the 
United States sought; to effect another set of 
agreements—those having to do with the in¬ 
terallied debts. During the pre-armistice and 
post-armistice periods, the United States had 
extended, in cash and supplies, credits totaling 
10.4 billions of dollars to her allies in World 
War I. On the other hand, in 1921, the Rep¬ 
arations Commission under the Treaty of 
Versailles *had fixed German indebtedness to 
the allied nations at 33 billions of dollars. 
Neither of these accounts, it became quickly 
apparent, could be settled in full; and it was 
also more and more obvious that, debts and 
reparations had to be linked together. If the 
Germans paid reparations, our interallied 
debtors would pay us. 

Thus, we had to become broker and banker 
at one and the same time without having any 
power over the economic policy of the van¬ 
quished Germany. It came down to this: To 
collect on the interallied debts, we had to 
help Germany pay on the reparations ac¬ 
count, since her creditors balked at accepting 
goods. We, therefore, as private bankers, ex¬ 
tended loans to Germany. With part of these 
loans, Germany paid to England, France, Bel¬ 
gium, and Italy; and they paid to us. With 
another part, Germany maintained a spurious 
peacetime army and built up her civil aviation 
industry. To get some of our wartime loans 
back, we ended by permitting Germany to 
rearm and to menace once more the European 
peace settlement. It was along these strange 
paths that the isolationist policy and the eco¬ 
nomic program of the Harding-Coolidge- 


Hoover administrations took the United 
States during the 1920s. 

Twice—the first time in 1924, as a result 
of the Dawes Plan; and the second time in 
1929, as a result of the Young Plan—the 
United States helped in the redevising and 
the cutting down of the reparations bill. But 
the depression had already set in when the 
Young Plan was put into effect; and in 1931, 
President Hoover was compelled to reexam¬ 
ine the problem in all its aspects. The re¬ 
sult was the announcement of the so-called 
Hoover Moratorium, under which neither 
reparation payments nor interallied debts 
were to be paid for a whole year. Now and 
.for the first time, Washington had taken of¬ 
ficial cognizance of what everyone knew had 
existed: that the two were sides of the same 
shield. In any case, the Hoover Moratorium 
continued and neither of the two sets of pay¬ 
ments to any measurable extent was ever re¬ 
sumed. What did we get for our pains? 
Nothing; except perhaps the ill will of the 
European peoples, who were resentful of our 
withdrawal into isolationism and of our effort 
to collect the bill on what had been consid¬ 
ered a common war effort. 

The Kellogg-Briand Pact . The United 
States refused to assume any responsibility 
for the maintenance of peace through an in¬ 
ternational economic and military machinery. 
This did not prevent us from engaging in 
harmless gestures. Along with France, the 
United States initiated a program for outlaw¬ 
ing war—without making any provision for 
checking or punishing aggression. This was 
the so-called Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928. 
All this pact did was to make a number of 
solemn declarations. Article I outlawed war 
“as an instrument of national policy.” Article 
II pledged the signatories to the settlement of 
all disputes, of whatever nature, by pacific 
means. And that was. all. Under the pact, no 
nation sought to reduce armaments; and in 
three years, in 1931, the pact was openly 
flouted when Japan invaded Manchuria. All 
these earnest labors on the part of Washing- 
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sador to Mexico City. Morrow was tactful 
and genuinely friendly, and he carefully cul¬ 
tivated the good will of the Mexican people. 
The Mexican government was appreciative 
and at once began to make sweeping conces¬ 
sions. The oil statute was liberalized and as¬ 
surances were given that the Mexican courts 
were ready to protect American property 
rights. In 1929, the Mexican government. 
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carrying on a heated controversy with the 
Catholic Church and threatening to seize all 
church properties and secularize education, 
adjusted this difficulty, too, on the basis of 
a compromise. And in 1930, the Mexican 
churches were once again opened to wor¬ 
shipers. By this step, American Catholics were 
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Corollary of the Monroe Doctrine, lhat 
statement had made the United States stand 
in the role of guarantor for the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere—that they would 
preserve the peace, pay their debts, and meet 
their financial obligations to EuropMi coun¬ 
tries. In March, 1930, the State Department 
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fined, this time without those aggressive over¬ 
tones which had been read into it by Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt and his successors. The Clark 
memorandum declared that the Doctrine did 
not concern itself with purely inter-American 
relations; it stated a case of the United States 
versus Europe, and not of the United States 
versus Latin America. Indeed, Clark went on 
to say: “So far as Latin America is concerned, 
the Doctrine is now, and always has been, not 
an instrument of violence and oppression, but 
an unbought, freely bestowed and a wholly 
effective guaranty of their freedom, inde¬ 


pendence, and territorial integrity against the 
imperialistic designs of Europe.” 

These developments were positive tokens 
of good will and were a harbinger of the time 
when Latin American suspicions of “Yankee 
imperialism” would largely be dissipated. The 
policy inaugurated by Secretaries Kellogg 
and Stimson was continued by Secretary Cor¬ 
dell Hull with the active support of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. At least, the begin¬ 
nings of the Good Neighbor policy emerged 
out of the ineptitudes and blundepngs of 
American international relations in the 1920s. 


I 





WESLEY C. 

Prices soared after the removal of wartime 
controls in 1919, and the United States pre¬ 
sumably was ready to return to “normalcy. 
What actually occurred was a sharp inflation 
and then a sudden collapse: prices dropped 
badly in 1921; the bottom fell out of the gram 
market; the bubble of high farm-land values 
burst and brought many farmers to ruin. Urban 
values sagged in the same fashion: peace ended 
the war demand for labor and munitions; wages 
fell; and the returning veterans added to the 
labor supply. Unemployment swelled so fast 
the estimates of 5,000,000 jobless went un¬ 
challenged. 

President Harding, or rather his Secretary 
of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, called a Con¬ 
ference on Unemployment.'The conference 
met, appointed a committee of experts to col¬ 
lect statistics, and authorized the printing of a 
long report considering many phases of the 
issue, among them the nature and effects of 
the business cycle. 

That study was conducted by one of the 
country’s foremost academic authorities on the 
problem, Wesley Clair Mitchell (1874- ). 

professor of economics at Columbia Univer- 


M1TCHELL 

sity, and it is his description of the business 
cycle and its human consequences which opens 
the economic history of a decade that was to 
close with the crash of 1929. Professor Mitchell 
had published his first classic statement on the 
four phases of the business cycle m 1913; 
here he reformulates his theory in general 

terms. , , . 

The conference report was published m 
1923, when the depression was already over. 
Agricultural prices remained distressingly low; 
but expansion in automobiles and the develop¬ 
ment of N a new industry, radio broadcasting, 
helped blunt the edge of unemployment. The 
great boom of the later nineteen twenties was 
in the making, and few heeded the warnings 
of the experts that unless government and busi¬ 
ness took proper measures, revival and pros¬ 
perity would inevitably be followed by crisis 
and depression. 

The selection reprinted here is from The Re¬ 
port of a Committee of the President’s Con¬ 
ference on Unemployment: Business Cycles 
and Unemployment (2 vols., New York, 1923), 
and is published by permission of McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc. 


Business 

by WESLEY C 

The great mass of the unemployed in periods 
like that which led President Harding to call the 
Conference on Unemployment are workers who 
have been “laid off” because of business depression. 
The reason why millions of men lose their jobs 
at such times is'that employers are losing money. 
Hence it is best to begin a study of methods ol 
stabilizing employment by looking into the proc¬ 
esses which every few years throw business into 
confusion. 


Cycles 

. MITCHELL 

I. The Nature of Business Cycles 

Fifteen times within the past one hundred and 
ten years, American business has passed through 
a “crisis.” The list of crisis years (1812, 1818,1825, 
1837, 1847, 1857, 1873,1884, 1890, 1893, 1903, 1907, 
1910, 1913, 1920) shows that the periods between 
successive crises have varied considerably in 
length. Further, no two crises have been precisely 
alike and the differences between some crises have 


\ 
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been more conspicuous than the similarities. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that business men long 
thought of crises as “abnormal” events brought on 
by some foolish blunder made by the public or 
the government. On this view each crisis has a 
special cause which is often summed up by the 
newspapers in a picturesque phrase “the Jay 
Cooke panic” of 1873, “the railroad panic” of 
1884, “the Cleveland panic” of 1893, “the rich 
man’s panic” of 1903, “the Roosevelt panic” of 
1907. 

Longer experience, wider knowledge of busi¬ 
ness in other countries, and better statistical data 
have gradually discredited the view that crises are 
“abnormal” events, each due to a special cause. 
The modern view is that crises are bu.t one fea¬ 
ture of recurrent “business cycles.” Instead of a 
“normal” state of business interrupted by occa¬ 
sional crises, men look for a continually changing 
state of business—continually changing in a fairly 
regular way. A crisis is expected to be followed by 
a depression, the depression by a revival, the re¬ 
vival by prosperity, and prosperity by a new crisis. 
Cycles of this sort can be traced for at least one 
century in iVmerica, perhaps for two centuries in 
the Netherlands, England, and France, and for 
shorter periods in Austria, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
and the Scandinavian countries. Within a genera¬ 
tion or two similar cycles have begun to run their 
courses in Canada and Australia, South America, 
Russia, British India, and Japan. 

At present it is less likely that the existence of 
business cycles will be denied than that their reg¬ 
ularity will be exaggerated. In fact, successive 
cycles differ not only in length, but also in vio¬ 
lence, and in the relative prominence of their vari¬ 
ous manifestations. Sometimes the crisis is a mild 
recession of business activity as in 1910 and 1913; 
sometimes it degenerates into a panic as in 1873, 
1893, an d 1907. Sometimes the depression is in¬ 
terrupted by an abortive revival as in 1895, some¬ 
times it is intensified by financial pressure as in 
1896 and 1914. Sometimes the depression is brief 
and severe as in 1908, sometimes it is brief and mild 
as in 1911, sometimes it is both long and severe as 
in 1874-1878. Revivals usually develop into full- 
fledged prosperity, but there are exceptions like 
that of 1895. Prosperity may reach a high pitch as 
in 1906-1907 and 1916-1917, or may remain mod¬ 
erate until overtaken by a mild crisis as in 1913, or 
by a severe panic as in 1893. 

These differences among business cycles arise 
from the fact that the business situation at any 
given moment is the net resultant of a complex 
of forces among which the rhythm of business ac¬ 
tivity is only one. Harvest conditions, domestic 


politics, changes in monetary and banking systems, 
international relations, the making of war or of 
peace, the discovery of new industrial methods or 
resources, and a thousand other matters all affect 
the prospects of profits favorably or adversely and 
therefore tend to quicken or to slacken the pace 
of business. The fact that the rhythm of business 
activity can be traced in the net resultants pro¬ 
duced by these many factors argues that it is one 
of the most constantly acting, and probably one 
of the most powerful, factors among them. . , . 

Even when the problem is simplified in this way, 
it remains exceedingly complex. To keep from 
getting lost in a maze of complications, it is nec¬ 
essary to follow constantly the chief clue to busi¬ 
ness transactions. Every business establishment is 
supposed to aim primarily at making money. 
When the prospects of profits improve, business 
becomes more active. When these prospects grow 
darker, business becomes dull. Everything from 
rainfall to politics which affects business exerts its 
influence by affecting this crucial factor—the 
prospects of profits. The profits clue will not only 
prevent one from going astray, but will also enable 
one to thread the business maze slowly, if he 
chooses, taking time to examine all details, or to 
traverse the maze rapidly with an eye only for the 
conspicuous features. Needless to say, in this chap¬ 
ter we shall have to move rapidly. 

II. Plan of Discussion 

Since business cycles run an unceasing round, 
each cycle growing out of its predecessor and 
merging into its successor, our analysis can start 
with any phase of the cycle we choose. With 
whatever phase of the cycle we start, we shall have 
to plunge into the middle of things, taking the 
business situation as it then stands for granted. 
But once this start has been made, the course of 
the subsequent discussion is fixed by the succes¬ 
sion Of phases through which the cycle passes. By 
following these phases around the full cycle we 
shall come back to the starting point and end the 
discussion by accounting for the situation of busi¬ 
ness which we took for granted at the beginning. 

With full liberty of choice, it is well to start 
with the phase of the cycle through which Amer¬ 
ican business is passing at present—the phase of 
revival after a depression. The first task will be to 
see how such a revival gathers momentum and 
produces prosperity. Then in order will come a 
discussion of how prosperity produces conditions 
which lead to crises, how crises run out into de¬ 
pressions, and finally how depressions after a time 
produce conditions which lead to new revivals. 

This whole analysis will be a brief account of 
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the cycle in general business. But it is unportant 
to note that different industries are affected by 
business cycles in different ways. Some industries, 
for example, are hit early and hit hard by a e 
cline in business activity, while other industries are 
affected but slightly. This aspect of the subject 
has received scant attention from investigators so 
far, and it cannot be adequately treated until the 
various industries have collected far more sys- 
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factoring. The improving state of trade will pro¬ 
duce a more cheerful state of mind among business 
men, and the more cheerful state of mind will give 
fresh impetus to the improvement in trade. It is 
only a question of time when such an increase in 
the volume of business will turn dullness into ac¬ 
tivity. Sometimes the change is accelerated by 
some propitious event arising from other than 
business sources, for example, good harvests, or is 
, i i __as nolincal un- 
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certain conditions which favor an increase of busi¬ 
ness activity. Among these conditions are a level 
of prices low in comparison with the prices of 
prosperous times, drastic reductions in the cost of 
doing business, narrow margins of profit, ample 
bank reserves, and a conservative policy in caps ¬ 
izing business enterprises and in granting credits 
prt__i-A ormmnanied sooner or 
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executed only by breaking in new hands, starting 
old machinery, buying new equipment, or rnakrng 
some other change which involves increased ex¬ 
pense. The expectation of its coming hastens the 
advance. Buyers are anxious to secure or to con¬ 
tract for large supplies while the low level of 
quotations continues, and the first definite signs 
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purchases. When a depression begins, business 
enterprises of most sorts have in stock or on ord 
liberal supplies of merchandise. During the earlier 
months of 3 dullness they fill such orders «.they 
can get mainly from these supplies already on 
hand? and in turn they buy or manufacture new 
supplies but sparingly. Similarly, families and busi- 
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Like the increase in the physical volume of 
business, the rise of prices spreads rapidly;for 
every advance of quotations puts pressure upon 
someone to recoup himself by making a compensa¬ 
tory advance in the prices of what he has to seU. 
The resulting changes in prices are-far from even, 
not only as between different commodities, but 
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ulus of business activity are found partly in differ¬ 
ences of organization among the markets for com¬ 
modities, labor, loans, and securities; partly in the 
technical circumstances affecting the relative de¬ 
mand for and supply of these several classes of 
goods; and partly in the adjusting of selling prices 
to changes in the aggregate of buying prices which 
a business enterprise pays, rather than to changes 
in the prices of the particular goods bought for 
resale. 

In the great majority of enterprises, larger 
profits result from these divergent price fluctua¬ 
tions coupled with the greater physical volume of 
sales. For, while the prices of raw materials and 
of wares bought for resale usually, and the prices 
of bank loans often, fc rise faster than selling prices, 
the prices of labor lag far behind, and the prices 
which make up overhead costs are mainly stereo¬ 
typed for a time by old agreements regarding 
salaries, leases, and bonds. 

This increase of profits, combined with the 
prevalence of business optimism, leads to a marked 
expansion of investments. Of course the heavy 
orders for machinery, the large contracts for new 
construction, etc., which result, swell still further 
the physical volume of business and render yet 
stronger the forces which are driving prices up¬ 
ward. 

Indeed, the salient characteristic of this phase 
of the business cycle is the cumulative working 
of the various processes which are converting a 
revival of trade into intense prosperity. Not only 
does every increase in the physical volume of trade 
cause other increases, every convert to optimism 
make new converts, and every advance of prices 
furnish an incentive for fresh advances, but the 
growth of trade helps to spread optimism and to 
raise prices, while optimism and rising prices both 
su PR ort , eac h other and stimulate the growth of 
trade. Finally, as has just been said, the changes 
going forward in these three factors swell profits 
and encourage investments, while high profits and 
heavy investments react by augmenting trade jus¬ 
tifying optimism, and raising prices. 

IV. How Prosperity Breeds a Crisis 

While the processes just sketched work cumu¬ 
latively for a time to enhance prosperity, they 
also cause a slow accumulation of stresses within 
the balanced system of business—stresses which 
ultimately undermine the conditions upon which 
prosperity rests. 

Among these stresses is the gradual increase in 
the costs of doing business. The decline in over¬ 
head costs per unit of output ceases when enter¬ 
prises have once secured all the business they can 


handle with their standard equipment, and a slow 
increase of these costs begins when the expiration 
of old contracts makes necessary renewals at the 
high rates of interest, rent, and salaries which pre¬ 
vail in prosperity. Meanwhile the operating costs 
rise at a relatively rapid rate. Equipment which is 
antiquated and plants which are ill located or 
otherwise work at some disadvantage are brought 
again into operation. The price of labor rises, not 
only because the standard rates of wages go up, 
but also because of the prevalence of higher pay 
for overtime. More serious still is the fact that the 
efficiency of labor declines, because overtime 
brings weariness, because of the employment of 
“undesirables,” and because crews cannot be 
driven at top speed when jobs are more numerous 
than men to fill them. The prices of raw materials 
continue to rise faster on the average than the sell¬ 
ing prices of products. Finally, the numerous small 
wastes, incident to the conduct of business enter¬ 
prises, creep up when managers are hurried by a 
press of orders demanding prompt delivery. 

A second stress is the accumulating tension of 
the investment and money markets. The supply of 
funds available at the old rates of interest for the 
purchase of bonds, for lending on mortgages, and 
the like, fails to keep pace with the rapidly swell¬ 
ing demand. It becomes difficult to negotiate new 
issues of securities except on onerous terms, and 
men of affairs complain of the “scarcity of cap¬ 
ital.” Nor does the supply of bank loans grow fast 
enough to keep up with the demand. For the sup¬ 
ply is limited by the reserves which bankers hold 
against their expanding liabilities. Full employ¬ 
ment and active retail trade cause such a large 
amount of money to remain suspended in active 
circulation that the cash left in the banks increases 
rather slowly, even when the gold supply is rising 
most rapidly. On the other hand, the demand for 
bank loans grows not only with the physical vol¬ 
ume of trade, but also with the rise of prices, and 
with the desire of men of affairs to use their own 
.funds for controlling as many business ventures 
as possible. Moreover, this demand is relatively 
inelastic, since many borrowers think they can pay 
high rates of discount for a few months and still 
make profits on their turnover, and since the cor¬ 
porations which are unwilling to sell long-time 
bonds at the hard terms which have come to pre¬ 
vail try to raise part of the funds they require by 
discounting notes running only a few years. 

Tension in the bond and money markets is un¬ 
favorable to the continuance of prosperity, not 
only because high rates of interest reduce the 
prospective margins of profit, but also because 
they check the expansion in the volume of trade 
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out of which prosperity developed. Many pro- < 
jected ventures are relinquished or postponed, i 
either because borrowers conclude that the in- i 
terest would absorb too much of their profits, or 
because lenders refuse to extend their commit¬ 
ments farther. „ 

The credit expansion, which is one of the most 
regular concomitants of an intense boom, gives an 
appearance of enhanced prosperity to business. 
But this appearance is delusive. For when the in¬ 
dustrial army is already working its equipment at 
full capacity, further borrowings by men who 
wish to increase their own businesses cannot in¬ 
crease appreciably the total output of goods, lhe 
borrowers bid up still higher the prices of com¬ 
modities and services, and so cause a further ex¬ 
pansion in the pecuniary volume of trade. But 
they produce no corresponding increase in t e 
physical volume of things men can consume. Un 
the contrary, their borrowings augment that mass 
of debts, manv protected by insufficient margins, 
which at the first breath of suspicion leads to the 
demands for liquidation presently to be discussed. 

The difficulty of financing new projects inten¬ 
sifies the check which one important group of in¬ 
dustries has already begun to suffer from an earlier- 
acting cause. The industries in quesnon are those 
which produce industrial equipment—tools, ma¬ 
chines, plant—and the materials of which this 
equipment is made, from lumber and cement to 

copper and steel. . . . 

The demand for industrial equipment is partly a 
replacement demand and partly a demand for bet¬ 
terments and extensions. The replacement demand 
for equipment doubtless varies with the physical 
quantity of demand for products; since, as a rule, 
the more rapidly machines and rolling stock are 
run, the more rapidly they wear out. The demand 
for betterments and extensions, on the other hand, 
varies not with the physical quantity of the prod¬ 
ucts demanded, but with the fluctuations m t is 

^ Uan .^During depression and early revival the 
equipment-building trades get little business except 
what is provided by the replacement demand. 
When the demand for products has reached the 
stage where it promises soon to exceed the capacity 
of existing facilities, however, the equipment 
trades experience a sudden and intense boom. But 
their business falls off again before prosperity has 
reached its maximum, provided the increase m the 
physical quantity of products slackens before it 
stops. Hence the seeming anomalies pomted out by 
J. Maurice Clark: 

The demand for equipment may decrease . . . 


even though the demand for the finished product 
is still growing. The total demand for [equipment] 
tends to vary more sharply than the demand for 
finished products. . . . The maximum and mini¬ 
mum points in the demand for [equipment] tend 
to precede the maximum and minimum points in 
the demand for the finished products, the effect 
being that the change may appear to precede its 
own cause. 

When we add to the check in the orders for 
new equipment arising from any slackening in 
the increase of demand for products, the further 
check which arises from stringency in the bond 
market and the high cost of construction, we have 
no difficulty in understanding why contracts for 
this kind of work become less numerous as the 
climax of prosperity approaches. Then the steel 
mills, foundries, machine factories, copper smelt¬ 
ers, quarries, lumber mills, cement plants, con- * 
struction companies, general contractors, and the 
like find their orders for future delivery falling 
off. While for the present they may be working 
at high pressure to complete old contracts within 
the stipulated time, they face a serious restriction 
of trade in the near future. .... 

The imposing fabric of prosperity is built with 
a liberal factor of safety; but the larger grows 
the structure, the more severe become these in¬ 
ternal stresses. The only effective means of pre¬ 
venting disaster while continuing to build is to 
raise selling prices time after time high enough 
to offset the encroachments of costs upon profits, 
to cancel the advancing rates of interests, and to 
keep producers willing to contract for fresh in¬ 
dustrial equipment. 

But it is impossible to keep selling prices rising 
for an indefinite time. In default of other .checks, 
the inadequacy of cash reserves would ultimately 
compel the banks to refuse a further expansion of 
loans upon any terms. But before this stage has 
been reached, the rise of prices may be stopped by 
the consequences of its own inevitable inequalities. 
These inequalities become more glaring the higher 
the general level is forced; after a time they 
s threaten serious reduction of profits to certain 

• business enterprises, and the troubles of these vic- 

• tims dissolve that confidence in the security of 
| credits with which the whole towering structure 
; of prosperity has been cemented. 

; Mffiat, then, are the lines of business in which 
t selling prices cannot be raised sufficiently to pre- 
, vent l reduction oiprofits. There are certain lines 
in which selling prices are stereotyped by law, by 
public commissions, by contracts of long terms, 
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by custom, or by business policy, and in which 
no advance, or but meager advances can be made. 
There are other lines in which prices are always 
subject to the incalculable chances of the harvests, 
and in which the market value of all accumulated 
stocks 6 £ materials and finished goods wavers with 
the crop reports. There are always some lines in 
which the recent construction of new equipment 
has increased the capacity for production faster 
than the demand for the|r wares has expanded 
under the repressing influence of the high prices 
which must be charged to prevent a reduction of 
profits. The unwillingness of producers to let fresh 
contracts threatens loss not only to contracting 
firms of all sorts, but also to all the enterprises 
from whom they buy materials and supplies. The 
high rates of interest not only check the current 
demand for wares of various kinds, but also clog 
the effort to maintain prices by keeping large 
stocks of goods off the market until they can be 
sold to better advantage. Finally, the very success 
of other enterprises in raising selling prices fast 
enough to defend their profits aggravates the diffi¬ 
culties of the men who are in trouble; for to the 
latter every further rise of prices for products 
which they buy means a further strain upon their 
already stretched resources. 

As prosperity approaches its height, then, a sharp 
contrast develops between the business prospects 
of different enterprises. Many, probably the ma¬ 
jority, are making more money than at any previ¬ 
ous stage of the business cycle. But an important 
minority, at least, face the prospect of declining 
profits. The more intense prosperity becomes, the 
larger grows this threatened group. It is only a 
question of time when these conditions, bred by 
prosperity, will force some radical readjustment. 

Now such a decline of profits threatens worse 
consequences than the failure to realize expected 
dividends, for it arouses doubt concerning the 
security of outstanding credits. Business credit is 
based primarily upon the capitalized value of 
present and prospective profits, and the volume of 
credits outstanding at the zenith of prosperity is 
adjusted to the great expectations which prevail 
when the volume of trade is enormous, when 
prices are high, and when men of affairs are opti¬ 
mistic. The rise of interest rates has already nar¬ 
rowed the margins of security behind credits by 
reducing the capitalized value of given profits. 
When profits themselves begin to waver, the case 
becomes worse. Cautious creditors fear lest the 
shrinkage in the market rating ^f the business en¬ 
terprises which owe them money will leave no 
adequate security for repayment; hence they be¬ 
gin to refuse renewals of old loans to the enter¬ 


prises which cannot stave off a decline of profits, 
and to press for a settlement of outstanding ac¬ 
counts. 

Thus prosperity ultimately brings on conditions 
which start a liquidation of the huge credits which 
it has piled up. And in the course of this liquida¬ 
tion, prosperity merges into crisis. 

V. Crjses 

Once begun, the process of liquidation extends 
very rapidly, partly because most enterprises 
which are called upon to settle their maturing 
obligations in turn put similar pressure upon their 
own debtors, and partly because, despite all efforts 
to keep secret what is going forward, news pres¬ 
ently leaks out and other creditors take alarm. 

While this financial readjustment is under way, 
the problem of making profits on current transac¬ 
tions is subordinated to the more vital problem of 
maintaining solvency. Business managers concen¬ 
trate their energies upon providing for their out¬ 
standing liabilities and upon nursing their financial 
resources, instead of upon pushing their sales. In 
consequence, the volume of new orders falls off 
rapidly; that is, the factors which were already 
dimming the prospects of profits in certain lines 
of business are reinforced and extended. Even 
when the overwhelming majority of enterprises 
meet the demand for payment with success, the 
tenor of business developments undergoes a 
change. Expansion gives place to contraction, 
though without a violent wrench. Discount rates 
rise higher than usual, securities and commodities 
fall in price, and as old orders are completed, 
working forces are reduced; but there is no epi¬ 
demic of bankruptcies, no run upon banks, and no 
spasmodic interruption of the ordinary business 
processes. 

At the opposite extreme from crises of this mild 
order stand the crises which degenerate into 
panics. When the process of liquidation reaches 
a weak link in the chain of interlocking credits and 
the bankruptcy of some conspicuous enterprise 
spreads unreasoning alarm among the business 
public, then the banks are suddenly forced to meet 
a double strain—a sharp increase in the demand 
for loans, and a sharp increase in the demand for 
repayment of deposits. If the banks prove able to 
honor both demands without flinching, the alarm 
quickly subsides. But if, as in 1873, 1893, and 1907, 
many solvent business men are refused accom¬ 
modation at any price, and if depositors are re¬ 
fused payment in full, the alarm turns into panic. 
A restriction of payments by the banks gives rise 
to a premium upon currency, to the hoarding of 
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cash, and to the use of various unlawful substitutes 
for money. A refusal by the banks to expand their 
loans, still more a policy of contraction, sends 
interest rates up to three or four times their usual 
figures, and causes forced suspensions and bank¬ 
ruptcies. Collections fall into arrears, domestic 
exchange rates are dislocated, workmen are dis¬ 
charged because employers cannot get money tor 
pay-rolls or fear lest they cannot collect pay for 
goods when delivered, stocks fall to extremely low 
levels, even the best bonds decline somewhat in 
price, commodity markets are disorganized by 
sacrifice sales, and the volume of busmess is vio- 
lently contracted. 


VI. Depressions 

The period of severe financial pressure is often 
followed by the reopening of numerous enter¬ 
prises which had been shut for a time. But this 
prompt revival of activity is partial and s o - 
lived. It is based chiefly upon the finishing o 
orders received but not completely executed m 
the preceding period of prosperity, or upon t e 
effort to work up and market large stocks of ma¬ 
terials already on hand or contracted for. It comes 
to an end as this work is gradually finished, be¬ 
cause new orders are not forthcoming in sufficient 
volume to keep the mills and factories busy. ^ 
There follows a period during which depression 
spreads over the whole field of business and grows 
more severe. Consumers’ demand declines in con¬ 
sequence of wholesale discharges of wage-earners, 
the gradual exhaustion of past savings, .and the 
reduction of other classes of family incomes. 
With consumers’ demand falls the business de¬ 
mand for raw materials, current supplies and 
equipment used in making consumers goods. Still 
more severe is the shrinkage of producers demand 
for construction work of all kinds, since few^ in¬ 
dividuals or enterprises care to sink fhoney in 
new business ventures so long as trade remains 
depressed and the price level is declining. T 
contraction in the physical volume E business 
which results from these several shrinkages in de 
mand is cumulative, since every reduction of em¬ 
ployment causes a reduction of consumers de 
mand, and every decline m consumers demand 
depresses current business demand mid discour¬ 
ages investment, thereby causing further dis¬ 
charges of employees and reducing consumers 

demand once more. . . ■. r 

With the contraction in the physical volume 
trade goes a fall of prices; for, when current orders 
are insufficient to employ the easting mdustnal 
equipment, competition for what business is to be 
had becomes keener. This decline spreads through 


the regular commercial channels which connect 
one enterprise with another, and is cumulative, 
since every reduction in price facilitates, if it does 
not force, reductions in other prices, and the latter 
reductions react in their turn to cause fresh re¬ 
ductions at the starting point. 

As the rise of prices which accompanies revival, 
so the fall which accompanies depression is char¬ 
acterized by market differences in degree. Whole¬ 
sale prices usually fall faster than retail, the prices 
of producers’ goods faster than those of consumer s 
goods, and the prices of raw materials faster than 
those of manufactured products. The prices of 
raw mineral products follow a more regular course 
than those of raw forest, farm, or animal products. 

As compared with the general index numbers of 
commodity prices at wholesale, index numbers of 
wages and interest on long-time loans decline m 
less degree, while index numbers of discount rates 
and of stocks decline in greater degree. The only 
important group of prices to rise in the face of 
depression is that of high-grade bonds. 

Of course, the contraction in the physical vol¬ 
ume of trade and the fall of prices reduce the 
margin of present and prospective profits, spread 
discouragement among business men, and check 
enterprise. But they also set in motion certain 
processes of readjustment by which depression 
is gradually overcome. 

The operating costs of doing business are re¬ 
duced by the rapid fall in the prices of raw ma¬ 
terials and of bank loans, by the increase in the 
efficiency of labor which comes when employ- 
ment is scarce and men are anxious to hold their 
jobs by closer economy on the part of managers, 
and by the adoption of improved methods. Over¬ 
head costs, also, are reduced by reorganizing en¬ 
terprises which have actually become or which 
threaten to become insolvent, by the sale of other 
enterprises at low figures, by reduction of rentals 
and refunding of loans, by charging off bad debts 
and writing down depreciated properties, and by 
admitting that a recapitalization of business enter- 
; pr ises-corresponding to the lower prices of 
. stocks—has been effected on the basis of lower 

1 ^ While these reductions in costs are still being 

- made, the demand for goods ceases to shrink and 

- begins slowly to expand—a change which usually 
’ comes after one or two years of depression. Ac¬ 
cumulated stocks left over from prosperity are 

f gradually exhausted, and current consumption re- 
s auires current production. Clothing, furniture, 
.1 machinery, and other moderately durable amc es 
e which have been used as long as possible are finally 
h discarded and replaced. Population continues to 
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increase at a fairly uniform rate; the new mouths 
must be fed and new backs clothed. New tastes ap¬ 
pear among consumers and new methods among 
producers, giving rise to demand for novel 
products. Most important of all, the investment 
demand for industrial equipment revives; for, 
though saving slackens it does not cease, with the 
cessation of foreclosure sales and corporate re¬ 
organizations the opportunities to buy into old 
enterprises at bargain prices become fewer, capi¬ 
talists become less timid as the crisis recedes into 
the past, the low rates of interest on long-term 
bonds encourage borrowing, the accumulated 
technical improvements of several years may be 
utilized, and contracts can be let on most favorable 
conditions as to cost and prompt execution. 

Once these various forces have set the physical 
volume of trade to expanding again, the increase 
proves cumulative, though for a time the pace of 


growth is kept slow by the continued sagging Q f 
prices. But while the latter maintains the pressure 
upon business men and prevents the increased vol¬ 
ume of orders from producing a rapid rise of 
profits, still business prospects become gradually' 
brighter. Old debts have been paid, accumulated 
stocks of commodities have been absorbed, weak 
enterprises have been reorganized, the banks are 
strong—all the clouds upon the financial horizon 
have disappeared. Everything is ready for a re¬ 
vival of activity, which will begin whenever some 
fortunate circumstance gives a sudden fillip to 
demand, or, in the absence of such an event, when 
the slow growth of the volume of business has 
filled order books and paved the way for a new 
rise of prices. 

Such is the stage of the business cycle with 
which the analysis began, and, having accounted 
for its own beginning, the analysis ends. 
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EDWIN 

The Conference on Unemployment, called 
by the President in 1921 when the country was 
assailed by a sharp postwar depression, gave 
rise to three national surveys which afford con¬ 
siderable information about the economic con¬ 
ditions out of which grew the great depression 
of the nineteen thirties. Mention has already 
been made of the fate of the study of unem¬ 
ployment and the business cycle that was made 
by the committee appointed by the Confer¬ 
ence. The committee’s survey of seasonal oper¬ 
ations in the construction industry was limited 
in scope. The third survey. Recent Economic 
Changes (1929), described in elaborate detail 
the economic institutions of the America of 
the Golden Age. 

With the information of the experts to guide 
it, the committee (headed by Herbert Hoover, 
then Secretary of Commerce, and numbering 
representatives of industry and labor among 
its members) proceeded to interpretation. It is 
the scale and above all the tempo of change 
that makes the new era distinctive. But the 
period 1922-29 has been marked not only by 
unexampled activity but also by lags in certain 
areas, such as cotton and woolen textiles, coal 
and staple agriculture. Prices have been stable 
on the whole, so that the cost of living rose 
less than wages, thereby assuring the Umted 
States of progressively increasing standards ot 
living. At the same time, productivity in both 
industry and agriculture achieved new heights. 
With the advance in productivity and. real 
wages, consumption has leaped ahead, justi¬ 
fying the ancient prediction that man’s wants 
and, by implication, the economic machine that 
existed to satisfy them were capable of in¬ 
definite expansion. Food, clothing and shelter 
have taken a relatively small part of that m- 
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crease, however; the American people spend 
a decreasing part of their income on funda¬ 
mental necessities. Their expenditures have 
turned to relative luxuries, more attractive 
clothes, more palatable food, durable consumer 
goods like radios and automobiles and, finally, 
to an increasing degree of leisure. As the trends 
of consumption have altered, the service trades 
have expanded, absorbing some of the employ¬ 
ment slack left by technological advance. 

Yet, despite great natural resources and the 
vast opportunities latent in the development of 
existing industries and the growth of harmoni¬ 
ous cooperation among all groups in the nation, 
the United States must accept and apply the 
principle of equilibrium. Consequently, the 
President’s Committee warns of the danger m 
wasted natural resources, the disregard of the 
common interest by management and labor 
selfish pricing policies, and the transfer of 
money from production to speculation. In the 
years between 1922 and 1927-28, equilibrium 
has been well maintained: industrial peace has 
saved our energies; savings have not, until 
recently, been diverted to speculation- while 
study and advertising have helped produce a 
better balance between production and con¬ 
sumption. 

Even in the optimistic conclusions or the 
committee, some misgivings may be seen. The 
growth of unemployment in time of prosperity 
is admitted, with the assurance, however, that 
leisure and the service trades will absorb it in 
time. The plight of agriculture is described. 
There are inadequacies in the banking mecha¬ 
nism. But the Committee posted no warnings 
and flew no danger signals. 

• For Edwin F. Gay (1867-1946), professor 
of economic history at Harvard and director of 
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the research staff which made the studies that 
constitute Recent Economic Changes , the pros¬ 
perity of the nineteen twenties was not an 
entirely new phenomenon, however startling 
it might appear to European observers of the 
American scene. These observers do not agree 
about what they see or the reasons for it, but 
they do not differ about the factors controlling 
recent American experience: the United States 
is in possession of the natural resources most 
needed for industrial development, while her 
labor supply is still relatively small. Hence, a 
mobility which promotes optimism, high 
wages, and a great expansion of mechanization 
to economize labor and lower, the cost of pay¬ 
rolls. Resources, labor, and machinery must 
be used to supply a large market. The market 
which the United States offers is huge in area 
and free of local barriers. High wages, com¬ 
plex machinery, and a broad market have of¬ 
fered a challenge to management. That chal¬ 
lenge has been met by the development of 
business as a profession on the one hand and 
“welfare capitalism” on the other. And, on all 
levels of American life, there prevails an ener¬ 
getic hopefulness rather startling to Europeans 
conditioned to a society whose hierarchical 
patterns have not yet been completely shat¬ 
tered. 

None of these factors is novel to the student 
of American history, Gay observes. Labor 
has always been scarce, management has long 
been ingenious, and Americans have been opti¬ 
mistic, energetic, adaptable, and inventive since 
the first European traveler discovered them. 
Nor is the present period of advance a novelty. 


Gay points to the flourishing decade between 
1825 and the crisis of 1837; the years following 
the discovery of gold in California; the re¬ 
covery after the depression of 1873-1879, when 
prosperity reigned from 1879 to 1893, broken 
only by the minor crises of 1883 and 1886; the 
years between the Spanish-American War and 
the crisis of 1907; and even the long economic 
calm between that date and the first World 
War. Each of those periods was marked by 
technological advance, the rise of real wages, 
and changes in the organization of business as 
well as in the technical methods of industry. 

It is not in those respects that the prosperity 
of the nineteen twenties differs from that of 
previous periods. There has been a shift toward 
stability, Gay finds; an increasing reluctance 
to accept the “rough dislocations” of change; 
a rising social responsibility; a diffusion of in¬ 
vestment into groups which had never before 
owned securities. Novel, too, are the lack of 
popular resentment of corporate growth and 
an “open-mindedness of the public” which has 
not troubled this period with anything like 
Jacksonian democracy, Populism, or the “re¬ 
form” movements of the years preceding the 
first World War. 

Recent Economic Changes was ready for the 
printer early in 1929; the boom ended in Oc¬ 
tober, 1929. The selection here reprinted is 
from Recent Economic Changes in the CJnited 
States: Report of the Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes of the President's Confer¬ 
ence on Unemployment (2 vols.. New York, 
1929), and is published by permission of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


Recent Economic Changes 

BY EDWIN F. GAY 


Introduction 

There is a measure of truth in the statement that 
the perspective of distance is analogous to that of 
time. The foreign observer imports his own pre¬ 
conceptions, and from the nature of his situation 
is likely to be inaccurate as to details, but he sees 
things in the mass. He generalizes on inadequate 


data, as must the historian, but it is often instruc¬ 
tive to see through his eyes. What to the native is 
negligible matter of daily use and wont is lifted 
by the intelligent foreigner to the plane of a na¬ 
tional characteristic or an important trend of so¬ 
cial development. There have been many such 
travelers in the United States since the beginning 
of its history, and diverse have been their observa- 
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tions, but never has the flow of visitors and corn- to. 
ment been so great as in recent yeus. Inquirers a 
writers from many countries, official .and unoffi- an 
cial, literary folk and technicians, business men g 
and representatives of labor, have come sing y 
in vrouDS. During the last six or seven years, m 

books, reports and articles, in many la nguages, cai 

describing, explaining or criticizing the economic 
L sociaf situation in the United up 

peared in unparalleled quantity. This has been gr 
heralded as the new Discovery of ^menca. 

Foreign Opinions.-Despite much divergence ot St 
opinion ™o.g .tec contemporaneous objmrs th 
as to causes and conditions, there is marked una g 
StSty as to the fact which is chiefly responsible q 
for this extraordinary interest. They agreethat 
of late there has been an “immense advance m st 
America .” 1 Our visitors are impressed, every 
where and every day, by the evidences of.an ebul- 
lient prosperity and a confidence m the future , 

Even a skeptical Australian purnalist ^ho begms ^ 
by doubting the very fact for which ah . 

visitors are seeking the cause, namely die $ 

of high wages in the United States, end y . y § 
that “America has been experiencing a period of 
umsuaHndustrial prosperity. Millions of peop 
have found their earnings increasing at a^ more 
rapid rate than their standard of living. Th _ 
critical German trade-unionists, m their care 
Spin believe .ha. America. P«»P«'V ) 

within it the seeds of its later und ° 1I ^Si - y 
bear witness to the high earnings and effeenvenes 
of the American worker, his mobility and freedo^ 
from class antagoifism, and aboveailto t p 
lent well-being and optimism of 
general . 4 A German industrialist declares mat, 
with an economic supremacy characterl “ d ^ 
high wages and machine progress, the 
States has become “the first power 

The consensus of foreign opinion cqncerm g 
the present great American prosperity is evid 

to any student of this recent literature. But, though 
k mfght be interesting, it would certamly be a 
difficult and a time-consuming rask to trace all h 
divergences of point of view and the differing 
degrees of emphasis as to the causes of that F° s 
perity. Some of the travelers have returned home 

i Sir Josiah Stamp, Some Economic Factors in Modem 

^Ramsay IVluir, American the Golden, 1917. P'• *;' 
an G Adam, An Australian Looks at Amenca, 19*8, 

^Amerikareise deutscher Gewerkschaftsftihrer, 1926, 
'diiuien% 9 Wirtschaftliche Amerika, 3rd edi- 
tion, 1926, p. iii- 


,0 spread the gospel of mass F° d “ 
mane machinery and conveyers. Bu. Fordmss 
and Rationalisierung, the slogans of these evan 
gelists have also been acrimoniously criticised. 
Ramsay Muir asserts, indeed, that “the methods o 
mS-production have not been introduced, and 
cannot be introduced, in the greater part even of 
American industry,” but he elsewhere lays stress 
iTthe factors of great natural resources and a 
great domestic free-trade market which We 
made mass production possible or 
States England, by contrast, lives by supplying 
me needs of world-wide markets, infinitely varie- 
aated” and must therefore make quality, not 
quantity, its aim* Dr. Heinrich Ludufig conipkms 
that his German compatriots have, ^^ fiie wa , 
studied American industry too superficially. Ford 
he declares is not typical of the new management 
methoTs in’the u 2 d States, and sc entific man¬ 
agement ( Rationalisierung ) has been miscon 
Sd in Europe as concerned primarily with me- 

chanical 1 equipment. It is not Amerman tedajiqu 

but American psychology which should be 
studied Its chief characteristics, he asserts, are 
ootimism tempered by statistics and experiment; 
its aim is stabilization; the secret of American sue- 

weapons ate drawn f°t both sides ° f 
; argument. It is, for instance, to some ^ U fi r ° P f 
• nrotectionists a demonstration of the benefits ot a 

ESe tariff; to other writers it is a proof 
1 in S its^ree-trade continental market of the c ° rre ^‘ 
ness of the commercial principles urge _ y 
, laissez-faire economists ; 8 and it is also a reinfo • - 

W support to the advocates of a European Zoll- 

; Ffr e i« P Its hwh wages are both the cause and the 
? Eerem. its tu n situation of the 

d 5 £TS?Sing to the foreign workers 

a Who are surprised P at the friendly working spirit m 
ft American labor-relations , 10 furnishes grounds both 
l S and defense in respect to trade-union 

oolicy Some observers emphasize American in 
je dividu'alism , 11 others our spirit of co-operation, 


^Guyo. -Les d'»iotetei," J«v 

c""Z CSdwoto' Union, s»d d* 

ffselT^S'STten Mission „ .b= 

United States, 1917- 

British Official Report, 1917. P- > 5 - 
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our “unconscious socialism,” 12 while one econo¬ 
mist shrewdly remarks that the pioneer’s struggle 
with the wilderness simultaneously developed both 
of these apparently incompatible' traits. 13 We are 
assured that America is a land of contrasts, with 
great diversity of regions and races, and also that it 
is the home of a nation remarkable for its uni¬ 
formity of tastes and its passion for standardiza¬ 
tion. Its people are massed increasingly in mo¬ 
notonous repetitive machine-labor; yet they show 
high intelligence and mobility in a free field for 
ambition. The condition of the farmer in the 
-United States is called by Ramsay Muir one of the 
spots^ on the sun of the American heaven, and 
he thinks that in American agriculture, “there 
seems to be an arrest of development.” 14 But a 
German writer, not less observant, works out a 
coefficient of welfare higher for the United States 
than for Germany on the basis of the fact that 
while in Germany 43.3 per cent of the gainfully 
employed are required to feed its population, in 
the United States 29 per cent suffices to perform 
the same service. The agricultural production per, 
man in the United States, he states, is 2.46 times 
greater than in Germany. Not counting tractQrs 
and other agricultural machinery which have 
brought such an accession of power and wealth- 
production to the American farmer, in the item of 
horses alone he finds the number per agriculturist 
in the United States to be 3.7 times that of Ger¬ 
many. To him, agricultural America seems “a 
blessed country.” 15 

. ^ * s nee dj e ss to enlarge on the numerous clashes 
in the testimony -of the foreign observers. It is 
more to the point to indicate that, despite their 
varying origins and predilections, there is a con¬ 
siderable degree of concurrence, although with 
differing emphasis, regarding certain main factors 
in the recent economic and social experience of 
this country. These factors may here be briefly 
summarized. ' J 

1. The natural resources of'the United States 
are unrivaled, especially those which are funda¬ 
mental to modem large-scale industrialism. There 
is not only a continental width of fertile land, but 
there exist also marvelous deposits of coal, petro¬ 
leum, iron and other essential minerals. The more 
critical of the foreign visitors are inclined to stress 
these bountiful gifts of nature, others weight more 

12 Julius Hirsch, Das Amerikanische Wirtschafts - 
wunder, 1926, p. 229. 

13 Carl Kottgen, op. cit., p. 56. 

14 Ramsay Muir, op. cit., pp. 16-19. 

15 Carl Kottgen, op. cit., pp. 9-15. 


heavily the energy and organization which has 
utilized them. 16 

2. In this vast expanse of territory, historically 
so recently opened to European migration and set¬ 
tlement labor is relatively scarce and wages are 
relatively high. The situation may be tersely stated, 
that because American resources are abundant, 
they are wasted; because American labor is dear, it 
is economized.” 17 In the present undeveloped 
state of international wage statistics, it is natural 
that estimates of the higher range of American 
wages should vary. Andre Siegfried, in his some¬ 
what impressionistic manner, says they are “often 
ten times as much as those of even a European,” 18 
while the more conservative German trade-union¬ 
ists put the American wage level at about three 
times that of Germany and real wages two and a ' 
half times as high. But the European writers agree 
that there is in the United States a markedly higher 
standard of living and that this profoundly influ¬ 
ences the American outlook. 19 

3. In consequence of the juxtaposition of rich 
resources and an inadequate labor supply, there 
has resulted a progressive development of labor- 
supplerfienting machine equipment, in agriculture, 
transportation and industry, and also a remarkable 
utilization of power. To some, this seems to be 

' the chief explanation of the greater productivity 
of the American wage earner and hence of his 
higher standard of living. 20 

4. Many observers hold that of even greater im¬ 
portance than the technical progress is the great 
domestic market, untrammeled by barriers of 
tariffs, language, or tradition of local or national 
jealousies. The resulting “mass consumption” 
makes mass production possible and profitable. 

16 1 quote once more from Ramsay Muir (op. cit., 
p. 2): Once these resources were developed “by means 
of man-power drawn from Europe and capital largely 
drawn from England, nothing could prevent America 
from becoming the most prosperous country in the 
world . . . This is the main, and the abiding, cause of 
American prosperity. It cannot be imitated.” Julius 
Hirsch (op. cit., p. 27), does not hesitate to make a nu¬ 
merical ratio between the factors of nature and organi¬ 
zation. He ascribes about two-fifths of the greater 
American productivity to natural resources and three- 
fifths to higher efficiency. 

17 E. Chiozza Money, & Europe Nouvelle, 1926, Vol. 9, 
p. 1528. 

18 Andre Siegfried, America Comes of Age, 1927, p. 160. 

19 Ibid., p. 154. Siegfried asserts that the “enormously 
higher ’ standard of living in the United States is “now 
the chief contrast between the old and new conti¬ 
nents.” 

20 CL The Economist (London), Vol. 106, p. 522. 
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The nation-wide market necessitates expanding 
“ discritario. Which are 
iterative to their originators and which absorb ^ 
growing proportion of the gainfully employed. 
ST 3 LLL of the unified An,=„can ™ k . 
frequently leads to foreign “mmerit on ^ts 
prising uniformity of demand. The Amencan 
business man, according to a FrenchP** £ 
view, “has standardized the individual m order 
be better able to standardize manufacture 

r The problem of correlating abundant re 
sources, expensive labor, and unsurpasse ma 
equipment; to serve the greatest of ^kets^has 
put a high premium on management an | 

L capacity- Scientific management m industry 
and commerce, apparently the resultant of emerg¬ 
ing pressures*, is thought by many of * e *° r 5 g ttd 

StSfrbTS XHontrSn 11 which d* 

the key to St E Mneric- 

effort l aimed at the “optimum” resuk tiie prop 

balance of all the many factors m a businesente^ 
nrise 23 The preoccupation of the oid-tun 
£“wi,I w/gvs has given way to aconcern for 
the manifold elements entering into unit 9 ., ’ 

Such far-sighted management is becon-ung ig y 
SSfiiaedfa new profession « enterng mto the 

Tro,l»oXin”tSc.ive ufilhution of 
thf’worker’s effort and to lower costs, American 
management has begun more systematiy ^ 
improve industrial relations. It seeks trou bl e s 


o X The German trade-unionists remark that advertis- 
lute amount thus expende nj mar k e t But the size 

~SSk?.rcT^dCT 

JKdit remarks of d« G«mm 

unionists, Amerikareise, p. 49 - 


capital and management 24 as among the leadrng 
causes of American prosperity. But even hose 
who speak in cooler tone agree that a g r ® at ™' 
provement in industrial relations has been effected 
It is generally recognized that there has been a 
voluntary assumption by employers of hea ^ S °r 
cial charges in the establishment of benefits of 
various lands, and there has contmuedsmcethe 
war a considerable mterest in plans ^ workers 
representation - 25 A corresponding shift “ 
labor-union attitude has also taken place which 
differentiates the American labor movement from ■ 
that found in any other country. The new labor 
union policy recognizes not the identity but the 
mutuality of interest between the two parties to 

the labor contract. This approach to better under 
standing on both sides is itself a sign of general 
change in the temper of the industrial community. 
The human aspect of the relationships of manage¬ 
ment not only P with labor, but also with customers 
Competitors, and the public, are more stressed in - 
word and in practice. There is a growing sense of 

S °Cdared 3 factor in American economic effi¬ 
ciency is the openmindedness of American man¬ 
agement. Many P visitors note with appreciation the 
ffeedom of access and information which they 
have found . 28 “What is raising the whole standard 
of management in the United States is the habi 
among employers of discussing their problems 
openly among themselves, of comparing the meth- 

founding associations for research and conference 

i as irsas » 

underlying element in these ^aHous phenomena 
of American economic activity. The individual in 
America is mobile as to place and calling; heis 
moving upward . 28 He sometimes appears docile, 

24 P A Molteno, “The Causes and Extent of American 

report on Industrial Relations in the United States, In 
temational Labor Office, ^ 7 ^ condMons de 

production Scalne," Revue politique et parlemen- 

lire Vol. Round 

27 “American Industry ana ^ 5 
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but it is because he is tolerant of social inconven¬ 
iences which his experience tells him are only in¬ 
cidental and temporary. The way to education 
and to promotion is wide open; indeed many lad¬ 
ders to advancement are available and their rungs 
are all intact, so that he may climb who will. We 
are told that this is the inheritance of the frontier; 
in spite of the fact that the agricultural frontier has 
disappeared, our visitors find still strongly per¬ 
sistent the same characteristic spirit of indomi¬ 
table hopefulness. . . . 

And so, when we look back over a century of 
our own economic history for analogous periods of 
fairly continuous advance, without too minute re¬ 
gard for the fluctuations of the business cycles, 
we find certain groups of years which have points 
of likeness, and also of unlikeness, to the experi¬ 
ence of the United States since 1922. There have 
been four previous periods of efflorescence. These 
correspond approximately to increases in con¬ 
temporaneous economic activity in Western Eu¬ 
rope. The first of the four periods of marked ac¬ 
celeration set in about 1825, with the recovery 
from the great fall of prices which followed the 
end of the Napoleonic wars, and, although there 
was one sharp break in 1834, this period of activity 
culminated in the boom of 1836. Then came the 
prostrating panic of 1837, the western crisis of 
1839, and years of depression. Again* from about 
1849 to the panic of 1857, broken by a mild reces¬ 
sion in 1854, there were successive years of un¬ 
precedented prosperity. Immediately after the 
Civil War there was a time of hectic prosperity 
and great speculative activity, but with too many 
disturbing factors to rank the stretch from 1865 to 
1879 among the notable periods. But from 1879, 
through the “fat eighties,” though with recessions, 
to 1893, we ma y find a third remarkable forward 
movement. From 1898 to the crisis of 1907 there 
was a fourth long run of prosperity. In this case, 
the period of severe depression following the crisis 
was remarkably brief, and the country had several 
years of undramatic fluctuations before the cur¬ 
tain rose for the tragedy of the Great War. 

Two of these four major periods, the second and 
fourth, were accompanied by new gold discov¬ 
eries and rising price trends; during the first 
period, from 1825 to 1837, prices were gradually 
falling, and the third, from 1879 to 1893, experi¬ 
enced a marked and steady drop in prices. All of 
them show remarkable advances in the exploita¬ 
tion of the national resources, notably land oc¬ 
cupation in the first three periods; in the last three, 
coal, iron and petroleum production at an accel¬ 
erating rate in a world comparison, gold and silver 


production at a diminishing rate; in the last two 
periods the other mineral resources, copper lead¬ 
ing, come into greater prominence. With each 
forward surge the demand for labor has grown 
and immigration has responded. Despite a migra¬ 
tion of colossal proportions, such as the world 
had never known, the demand for labor was 
nevertheless maintained. Each period saw an in¬ 
crease in real wages, though more lagging and less 
pronounced than that which we have recently 
witnessed. All four periods contributed notable 
inventions and methods for economizing and sup¬ 
plementing human labor. With developing pres¬ 
sure there was a difference in the main direction 
of technological advance, earlier toward trans¬ 
portation and horse-driven agricultural machin¬ 
ery, later toward industrial equipment and a great 
extension in the mastery and use of power. The 
steady growth of the vast domestic market led 
in each period to inevitable changes in market¬ 
ing and credit organization; the “orthodox” system 
of distribution, with its wholesaler, local jobber, 
and retailer, was clearly under strain in the second 
period and beginning to break in the third, while 
new forms and relationships were being estab¬ 
lished. Each phase of activity is marked by de¬ 
velopment or the banking system to meet the 
demands of rapidly growing "industry and com¬ 
merce; and each concluding phase of crisis, 1837- 
1839, 1857-1860, 1893-1896,1907, gave the impulse 
to banking and monetary reforms. The pressure of 
expanding markets and of technological oppor¬ 
tunity was necessitating even more conspicuous 
transformations in factory organization and in 
magnitude of enterprise. These changes, with the 
exploitation of natural resources on an ever- 
enlarging scale, called into being successive groups 
of business leaders, often, at each first break into 
new fields of opportunity, sharp and unscrupulous, 
ruthless and (faring. Beside the great merchants 
of the earlier period there swarmed the new 
growth which Charles Dickens pilloried, but out 
of their ranks came the outstanding personalities, 
organizers of industry and finance, the railroad 
and lumber “barons,” the steel “kings,” the meat¬ 
packing and oil magnates of the third period, and 
the leadership, more sobered by power and re¬ 
sponsibility, of the fourth. Finally, throughout all 
the four great waves of advance, and even in the 
troughs between, there has always been felt that 
upward movement of forceful energy, of opti¬ 
mistic ambition, which our foreign observers have 
so constantly noted. 

So rapid a sketch does but faint justice to the 
many and complicated aspects of our economic 
development, and it can only indicate the answer, 
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if answer be at all possible, to the ^-iery and men. But quick adaptation and 

similarity between our present P has ®.. • nd rap id mutation, perhaps biologically useful, our 

preceding it. Puller studiesSLtrial societ/is now commencing to regard 

quantitative not only of busin y ^ with more social concern. . , . 

longer trends, are required, and th eg are The'shiftings of psychological attitude, here m- 

believe that the interest which ledge even dicated, seems to suggest that something dimnctly 

exciting will result in more exact kn S ^ different f r0 m our former experience is taking 

of earlier periods wherethesourcem The chief characteristics of the present eco- 
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sional education. The strength and stability of 
our financial structure, both governmental a 
commercial, is of modern growth. The great cor¬ 
porate development of business enterprise, well 
marked in the fourth period of expansion, has gone 
on to new heights. It may be creating, as some 
think a new type of social organization, but in any 
case the open-mindedness of the public, and of the 
state which is its instrument, toward this growing 
power of business corporations appears to be 
novel in American history. 

Here are the beginnings of new answers to the 
old problem. But more than this. Some of t 
. • ” __ t-TiA nroblem are evidently m 


fundamental STpmEm ate evidently in 

characteristic of all P wth of SO me elements* ss of change. The resources of the country, 

the rapidity andwi£ ^ f ^ unbalarice the whole enormous , are no longer regarded as hnutless; 

is so great a ^ pbas e of prosperity has f tbe wor ld is no longer mvited freely 

organism. Each previ p a differe nt U The ital flow has turned out- 


organistm EachindustrieT a" different 
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group each time a d P membe r S seeking 
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readjustment or reduced to anrop 7^ has r£ _ 

successive advance ^ ^ disconcent 

“ wha.Sl>= raav. These rough dialocadona m 
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o exploit them. The capital flow has turned ou - 
ward private and public interests and respons - 
Sies have a new world-wide scope. These 
changes must have far-reaching consequences and 
eS further and more perplexing adjust- 

ments. . • * 
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As the detached observer of his own time, the 
“Persian” or “Chinese traveler” of the eight¬ 
eenth century has been succeeded b f the cul¬ 
tural anthropologist. One of the great examples 
of this form of analysis is Middletown , the 
work of Robert S. Lynd (1892- ) of Co¬ 

lumbia University and his wife, Helen M. 
Lynd (1896- ), of Sarah Lawrence College. 

The Lynds proceed by regarding an American 
city as they might *a primitive community. 
How do these people get their living? mate 
and rear their young? spend their leisure? con¬ 
duct their religious and associational life? Since 
an American city is being studied, change is of 
the essence. Therefore, all these factors must 
be considered in relation to the city’s behavior 
a generation earlier. 9 

A city in the 25-50,000 population range, 
with 95 percent of its inhabitants of American 
origin, was chosen by the Lynds for their 
inquiry. The city lay in Midwestern America, 
was the seat of glass and metal works, and de¬ 
pended on outside areas for both raw materials 
and markets. In 1895, industry had first ap¬ 
peared significantly in Middletown, a com¬ 
munity long settled as a country town. Since 
then, Middletown has become completely sub¬ 
ject to the money economy. Social position and 
social aim are both conditioned by money, 
which has come to be an impersonal measure of 
personal worth. This “extraneous” factor dic¬ 
tates the amount of room a family shall have 
for'living, the education of its children, the 
recreations it enjoys, the beliefs it maintains 
and even its awareness of belonging to or being 
alien from the world in which it lives. 

The Lynds find that people marry earlier 
than they did in the nineties, for the relative 
disappearance of the skilled mechanic makes a 
youth’s earnings equal to a man’s. On the other 
hand, the demands of the machine diminish the 
demand for workers over forty. Mating re¬ 
mains a matter of “romance,” guided by paren¬ 
tal conviction that it is as easy to fall in love 


with the boss’s daughter as with his stenogra¬ 
pher; and sex separation in society after mar¬ 
riage is almost as rigid in Middletown as in 
Polynesia. Child-rearing is a female occupation 
whether ifi the home or in institutionalized 
school life: the father provides money and 
discipline, mother and teacher everything else. 
Education is a Middletown fetish, not for its 
content but because it focuses the hope of one 
group and the sentiment of the other. The 
Middletown high-school basketball team Is re¬ 
garded with complete seriousness by Middle¬ 
town’s business-class elders; the high school is 
the center of social life to the young and, to 
parents of the working class, it represents the 
gateway of opportunity. 

Middletown’s adults spend their leisure pas¬ 
sively for the most part: they listen to speakers, 
whom they don’t heckle; they read—that is, 
the women do; they go to the movies or are 
spectators at sports events. More actively, Mid¬ 
dletown adults drive cars and tinker with them; 
build radios— the radio was still an outlet for 
craftsmanship in the middle nineteen twenties; 
play cards, and dance. Casual social contact has 
all but disappeared. From childhood, social life 
proceeds on a pair basis; the group friendships 
of the nineties are gone. Indeed, friendship in 
general is on the decline. Businessmen have 
Rotary and similar organizations to give them 
a sense of “belonging,” but the virtual disap¬ 
pearance of the trade unions has closed that 
satisfaction to the workingman. 

In religion, Middletown proves the truth of 
Tocqueville’s misgivings about the power of 
public opinion in a democracy. All demonstra¬ 
tion of loss of faith has disappeared before an 
indifferent conformity molded, particularly 
among the business class, by concern for “what 
people will say.” Middletown churches are 
divided not by doctrine but by economic and 
social factors. Middletown ministers are so har¬ 
ried by their duties that the old concept of a 
“learned ministry” no longer exists. In public 
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esteem, ministers rank with others who tram ^hJfive hundred oddpages 

the young and so are oonadarcd fi c - mddlet0 ^ emerges the picture of an ener- 


pany for adult men in their hours of leisure. 
Yet Middletown believes in the mission ol 
Christianity, the literal truth of the Bible, the 
divinity of Christ, and the reality of Christian 
eschatology. The hope of Heaven has genuine 
emotional value for working-class women; 
women of the business group are more con¬ 
forming but less fervent. To the man of the 
business class, Middletown is a vital entity, 
though he allows it to be corruptly 
As a community, Middletown is marked by 
deep social cleavages; its Negroes are segre- 
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of Middletown, emerges the picture of an ener¬ 
getic coiSnunity, almost wholly inactive on 
the personal, artistic, and intellectual levels, 
technically competent and unaware of the so¬ 
cial implications of its competence. It moves in 
an aura of pressures; reads newspapers and 
magazines owned outside the community; is 
won by movements like the Klan; and votes 
Republican because it knows on which side 
its bread is buttered. The movies swell the de¬ 
mand for luxury; the high school shows the 

adolescent how money makes the mare go; the 
... i ^ An r*nf* hand 


deep social cleavages; its Nepoe. are. segre- & family on one hand 

gated; Jews and foreigners are unwelcome, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Ae mid dle- 

and the business and working classes ar America of the nineteen twenties, 

to each other. < . tu selection here reprinted is from Middle - 

The L-ynds draw no ‘ t „ (New York, .927) and U published by 

pZ. « -: C ^ "Z:L on wh/a be- permission of Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

Middletown 

by ROBERT S. LYND AND HELEN M. LYND 

TT , wnrlrer among his associates would appear to De 
Chapter VIII: Why Do They Work so Hard? wo rkerj ^mong 

, f -The demand of the iron man for swiftness and 

One emerges from the offices, stores, and fac- endurance mher t han training and skill have led 
tories of Middletown asking m some bewilder- gra du al abandonment of the apprentice- 

ment why all the able-bodied men and many of S raftsman sys tem; one of the chief char- 

the women devote their best energies for long acteristics of Middletown life#m ^e nmeties, this 

hours day after day to this driving activity seem- n0 w virtua lly a thing of the P^ w J?® 

ingly so -foreign to many of the most powerful ^ mechatlic was the aristocrat among ^ 
impulses of human beings. Is all this expenditure ^ Qf , 8 “ one of the noblest of God s crea 
of energy necessary to secure food, clothing, shel- tufes „ as one of rhem put it. But even m the 
ter, ancf other things essential to existence? If not, ninedes machinery -was beginning to underm ^ 
precisely what over and beyond these subsistence h monopolistic status of his skill, h g 

necessaries is Middletown getting out of its work? . to & the ground shifting nnder h s feet 

A of those^who get the living for T1 j State Statistician forded uneasy protests of 
Middletown the amount of robust satisfaction they men from all over the: State. T y 
derive from the actual performance of their spe- of the four-year apprentice system an g y, 
"r «et, a. b J, .0 be Slight Among the ke „ in 

business men the kudos accruing to the eminent in m dustnes is ^ Elding trades, 

getting a living and to some of their minor associ- «red through: the ^ ^ 

ates yields a kind of incidental satisfaction, It s hig P mac hinist’s union,” according to 

successful manufacturer even tends today to sup- c ^.^ aCS Middl worker. “You had to knoV 

plant in local pr.snge and au.hot.ty the ,«dge, a "WL^toTdSb« smel to keep it from get- 
preacher, and “professor of turty- ve ° ^ ^ spoilin’ the edge. But this high speed 

years ago. But for the working class both any tin hot P ‘stelite’ don’t absorb the heat 
satisfactfons inhetent in the ac.nal dady dorng o steel “ l(m Yoo can take a 

the job and the prestige and kudos of the able 
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boy fresh from the farm and in three days he can 
manage a machine as well as I can, and I’ve been 
at it twenty-seven years.” 

With the passing of apprenticeship the line be¬ 
tween skilled and unskilled worker Hi become 
so blurred as to be in some shops almost non¬ 
existent. The superintendent of a leading Middle- 
town machine shop says, “Seventy-five per cent, 
of our force of 800 men can be taken from farm 
or high school and trained in a week’s time.” In 
the glass plant whose shift in processes is noted in 
Chapter VI, 84 per cent, of the tool-using person¬ 
nel, exclusive of foremen, require one month or 
less of training, another 4 per cent, not more than 
six months, 6 per cent, a year, and the remaining 6 
per cent, three years. Foundry workers have not 
lost to the iron man as heavily as machinists, but 
even here the trend is marked. In Middletown’s 
leading foundry in the early nineties, 47 per cent, 
of the workers (including foremen) had three to 
six years’ training. This trained group today is half 
as great (24 per cent.) and 60 per cent, of all the 
castings produced are made by a group of new¬ 
comers who cast with the help of machines and 
require only a fortnight or so of training. . . . 

The shift from a system in which length of 
service, craftsmanship, and authority in the shop 
and social prestige among one’s peers tended to go 
together to one which, in the main, demands little 
of a worker’s personality save rapid, habitual reac¬ 
tions and an ability to submerge himself in the 
performance of a few routinized easily learned 
movements seems to have wiped out many of the 
satisfactions that formerly accompanied the job. 
Middletown’s shops are full of men of whom it 
may be said that “there isn’t 25 per cent, of them 
paying attention to the job.” And as they leave the 
shop in the evening, “The work of a modern 
machine-tender leaves nothing tangible at the end 
of the day’s work to which he can point with pride 
and say, ‘I did that—it is the result of my own skill 
and my own effort.’ ” 

The intangible income accruing to m|ny of the 
business group derives in part from such new 
devices as membership in Rotary and other civic 
clubs, the Chamber of Commerce, Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, and the various pro¬ 
fessional clubs. But among the working class not 
only have no such new groups arisen to reward 
and bolster their work, but the once powerful 
trade unions have for the most part either disap¬ 
peared or persist in attenuated form. 

By the early nineties Middletown had became 
“one of the best organized cities in the United 
States.” By 1897, thirty “locals” totaling 3,766 
members were affiliated with the A. F. of L. and 


the city vied with Detroit and other cities as a„ 
labor convention city. In 1899 ^ ie first chapter of 
a national women’s organization, the Women’s 
Union Labor League, was launched in Middle- 
town. At this time organized labor formed one of 
the most active coordinating centers in the lives of 
some thousands of Middletown working class 
families, touching their getting-a-living, educa¬ 
tional, leisure-time, and even in a few cases re¬ 
ligious activities. On the getting-a-living sector 
the unions brought tangible pressure for a weekly 
pay law, standardized wage scales, factory inspec¬ 
tion, safety devices and other things regarded as 
improvements, and helped in sickness or death, 
while crowded mass meetings held in the opera 
house collected large sums for the striking work¬ 
ers in Homestead and elsewhere. A special Work¬ 
ingmen’s Library and Reading Room, with a paid 
librarian and a wide assortment of books, was much 
frequented. Undoubtedly the religious element in 
the labor movement *of this day was missed by 
many, but a Middletown old-timer still refers en¬ 
thusiastically to the Knights of Labor as a “grand 
organization” with a “fine ritual,” and a member 
of both iron and glass unions during the nineties 
is emphatic regarding the greater importance of 
the ceremonial aspects of the unions in those days, 
particularly when new members were received, as 
compared with the bald meetings of today. As 
centers of leisure time the unions ranked among 
the important social factors in the lives of a large 
number of workers. . . . 

Labor Day, a great day in the nineties, is today 
barely noticed. 

From the end of the nineties such laconic re¬ 
ports as “Strike defeated by use of machinery” 
mark increasingly the failing status of organized 
labor in Middletown. According to the secretary 
of one national union, “the organized labor move¬ 
ment in [Middletown] does not compare with 
that of 1890 as one to one hundred.” The city’s 
civic clubs boast of its being an “open shop town.” 

The social function of the union has disappeared 
in this day of movies and automobile, save for 
sparsely attended dances at Labor Hall. The 
strong molders’ union, e.g., has to compel attend¬ 
ance at its meetings by making attendance at one 
or the other of the two monthly meetings com¬ 
pulsory under a penalty of a dollar fine. There is 
no longer a Workingmen’s Library or any other 
educational activity. Multiple lodge memberships, 
occasional factory “mutual welfare associations,” 
the diffusion of the habit of carrying life insur¬ 
ance, socialized provision of workmen’s compen¬ 
sation, and the beginning of the practice in at least 
three factories of carrying group life-insurance 
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or all workers, are slowly taking over the insur- lr 
ince function performed by the trade unions. Of b 
he 100 working class families for whom income ti 
listribution was secured, only eleven contributed n 
mything to the support of labor unions; amounts t< 
contributed ranged from $18.00 to $60.00. b 

Likewise, public opinion' is no longer with or- c 
ganized labor. In the earlier period a prominent t 
Middletown lawyer and the superintendent of 1 
schools addressed an open meeting of the Knights c 
of Labor, and the local press commended the sue- j 
cess of the meeting of this flourishing order. t 
When Samuel Gompers came to town in ninety- s 
seven he was dined in the mayor’s home before 1 
addressing the great crowd at the opera house. : 
The press carried daily items agitating for stricter 
local enforcement of the weekly pay law, or urg¬ 
ing public support of union solicitations for funds. 
for union purposes, or calling speeches at labor 
mass-meetings “very able and enjoyable ad¬ 
dresses.” The proceedings of the Glass Workers 
Convention in Baltimore in 1890 were reported in 
full on the first page. Such a note as this was com¬ 
mon: “During the last few months there have been 
organized in this city several trade organizations 
and labor unions ... and much good has re¬ 
sulted therefrom.” At a grand Farmers; and 
Knights of Labor picnic in 1890, a perfect jan , 
notwithstanding the rain,” the_speaker ably de¬ 
nounced trusts, Standard Oil, etc., acc ° I : dirl § 
the leading paper. The largest mens clothing firm 
presented a union with a sd k P a *-ade- annef ^ < h as 
mg nearly $100. Today the Middletown press has 
little that is good to say of organized labor. 1 h 
pulpit avoids such subjects, particular y 
churches of the business class, and when it speaks 
it is apt to do so in guarded, equivocal terms. A 
prevalent attitude among the business class ap¬ 
pears in the statement of one of the ci y ’ 

“Working men don’t need unions nowadays 
There are no great evils or problems now 
were fifty years ago. We are much m ° re . , | 

of coddling the working men than ?bv:is gJ* • 

Working people are just as well off now_as they 
can possibly be except for things whnch are in 
nature of industry and cannot be helped. • * • 
For both working and business class n0 0th 
accompaniment of getting a living p It 

importance the money received f wo rk 

is more this future, instrumental aspect of wort, 
rather than the intrinsic satisfactionsinvolve^ h 
keeps Middletown working so hard as mo a 
more of the activities of l™g are comJS » 
strained through the bars of the d ° U or f e > s 
Among the business group, such thing 
ffif friends, the kind of cat one dnves, play- 


ing golf, joining Rotary, the church to which one 
belongs, one’s political principles, the social posi¬ 
tion of one’s wife apparently tend to be scruti¬ 
nized somewhat more than formerly in Middle- 
town for their instrumental bearing upon the main 
business of getting a living, while, conversely, 
one’s status in these various other activities tends 
to be much influenced by one’s financial position. 
As vicinage has decreased in its influence upon the 
ordinary social contacts of this group, there ap¬ 
pears to be a constantly closer relation between 
the solitary factor of financial status and ones 
social status. A leading citizen presented this mat¬ 
ter in a nutshell to a member of the research staff 
in discussing the almost universal local custom of 
“placing” new-comers in terms of where they 
live, how they live, the hind of car they drive, and 
similar externals: “It’s perfectly natural. You see, 
they know money, and they don’t know you. 

This dominance of the dollar appears in the ap 
parently growing tendency among younger work¬ 
ing class men to swap a problematic future for lm- 
mediate “big money.” Foremen complain that 
Middletown boys entering the shops today are 
increasingly less interested in being moved from 
job to job until they have become all-round skilled 
workers, but want to stay on one machine and run 
up their production so that they may quickl) 
reach a maximum wage scale. 1 

The rise of large-scale advertising, popular m g 

azines movies, radio, and other channels of in- 
leased cultural diffusion from without are rap¬ 
idly changing habits of thought as to what things 
« y ,S»l g .o living and mnltP>t”8 
occasions for spending money.* Installment buy 


maybe, a dollar or $1.25 a y, $2.25; and 

yea Y r perhaps ^0 or %%%*£££& li’eard 

T^Vdt Meanwhile his foreman had shifted 

and $2.75 a aay. ivi when he became a 

him about from job to ] ob u ^ k £ { he kneW his 
molder and went on a p-ece-work bas^ ^ 

job from every angle and codd ^e d g 
the trouble nowadays is that withm^a^ ^^o hasbeen 

Xm m $ put htaon bench molding where he would 

learn the fine points of.the the r61e 0 f 

ait is perhaps «npo®Wkto overest^ ^ q{ 

motion P^ tur t’ t subTective standards. Week after 

53 S $>* in ..1 writs ■>< «*• 
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ing, which turns wishes into horses overnight, and 
the heavy increase in the number of children re¬ 
ceiving higher education, with its occasions for 
breaking with home traditions, are facilitating this 
rise to new standards of living. In 1890 Middle- 
town appears to have lived on a series of plateaus 
as regards standard of living; old citizens say there 
was more contentment with relative arrival; it was 
a common thing to hear a remark that so and so 
“is pretty good for people in our circumstances.” 
Today the edges of the plateaus have been shaved 
off, and every one lives on a slope from any point 
of which desirable things belonging to people all 
the way to the top are in view. 

This diffusion of new urgent occasions for 
spending money in every sector of living is ex¬ 
hibited by such new tools and services commonly 
used in Middletown today, but either unknown 
or little used in the nineties, as the following: 

In the home —furnace, running hot and cold wa¬ 
ter, modem sanitation, electric appliances ranging 
from toasters to washing machines, telephone, re¬ 
frigeration, green vegetables and fresh fruit all the 
year round, greater variety of clothing, silk hose 
and underwear, commercial pressing and clean¬ 
ing of clothes, 3 commercial laundering or use of 
expensive electrical equipment in the home, 4 cos¬ 
often with an intensity of emotion that is apparently 
one of the most potent means of reconditioning habits, 
into the intimacies of Fifth Avenue drawing rooms 
and English country houses, watching the habitual ac¬ 
tivities of a different cultural level. The growth of 
popular magazines and national advertising involves 
the utilization through the printed page of the most 
powerful stimuli to action. In place of the relatively 
mild, scattered, something-for-nothing, sample-free, 
I-tell-you-this-is-a-good-article copy seen in Middle- 
town a generation ago, advertising is concentrating 
increasingly upon a type of copy aiming to make the 
reader emotionally uneasy, to bludgeon him with the 
fact that decent people don’t live the way he does: 
decent people ride on balloon tires, have a second 
bathroom, and so on. This copy points an accusing 
finger at the stenographer as she reads her Motion Pic¬ 
ture Magazine and makes her acutely conscious of her 
unpolished finger nails, or of the worn place in the liv¬ 
ing room rug, and sends the housewife peering anx¬ 
iously into the mirror to see if her wrinkles look like 

those that made Mrs. X-in the ad. “old at’thirty- 

five” because she did not have a Leisure Hour electric 
washer. ... 

3 In the Middletown city directory for 1889 there were 
no dry cleaners and only one dye house. Today a city 
less than four times the size has twelve dry cleaners 
and four dye houses. The habit of pressing trousers is 
said not to have “come in” until about 1895. 

4 The hand-washers of 1890 sold for $7.50-110.00, while 
the modern machines cost $60.00 to $200.00. 


metics, manicuring, and commercial hair-dressing. ' 

In spending leisure time —movies (attendance 
far more frequent than at earlier occasional 
a shows”), automobile (gas, tires, depreciation, 
cost of trips), phonograph, radio, more elaborate 
children's playthings, more club dues for more 
members of the family, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., 
more formal dances and banquets, including a 
highly competitive series of “smartly appointed 
affairs” by high school clubs; 5 cigarette smoking 
and expensive cigars. 

In education —high school and college (involv¬ 
ing^ longer dependence of children), many new 
incidental costs such as entrance to constant school 
athletic contests. 

In the face of these rapidly multiplying ac¬ 
cessories to living, the “social problem” of “the 
high cost of living” is apparently envisaged by 
most people in Middletown as soluble if they can 
only inch themselves up a notch higher in the 
amount of money received for their work. Under 
these circumstances, why shouldn’t money be im¬ 
portant to people in Middletown? . . . 

Money being, then, so crucial, how much money 
do Middletown people actually receive? The min¬ 
imum cost of living for a “standard family of five” 
in Middletown in 1924 was $1,920.87. A complete 
distribution of the earnings of Middletown is not 
available. Twelve to 15 per cent, of those getting 
the city’s living reported a large enough income 
for 1923 to make the filing of a Federal income 
tax return necessary. Of the 16,000-17,000 people 
gainfully employed in 1923—including, however, 
somewhere in the neighborhood of a thousand 
married women, some of whom undoubtedly made 
joint returns with their husbands—210 reported 
net incomes (i.e., minus interest, contributions, 
etc.) of $5,000 or over, 999 more net incomes less 
than $5,000 but large enough to be taxable after 
subtracting allowed exemptions ($1,000 if single, 
$2,500 if married, and $400 per dependent), while 
1,036 more filed returns but were not taxable after 
subtracting allowed deductions and exemptions. 
The other ^5-88 per cent, of those earning the 
city’s living presumably received either less than 
$1,000 if single or less than $2,000 if married, or 
failed to make income tax returns. . . . 

5 A dance no longer costs $0.50, as in the nineties, but 
the members of clubs are assessed about $4.00 for their 
Christmas dances today. Music used to be a two- or 
three-piece affair, but now it is an imported orchestra 
costing from $150 to $300. A boy has to take a girl in 
a taxi if he does not have the use of the family car. One 
does not go home after a dance but spends a dollar or 
so on “eats” afterwards. Expensive favors are given at 
annual sorority banquets. 
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A detailed calculation of a cost of living index 
or Middletown in 1924 on the basis of the cost 
>f living in 1891 reveals an increase of 117 per 
:ent. A comparison of the average yearly earnings 
if the 100 heads of families in 1924 with avaiP 
rble figures for 439 glass, wood, and iron and steel 
workers in Middletown in 1891 reveals an average 
of $1,469.61 in the former case and $505.65 in the 
latter, or an increase of 191 per cent, today . 6 Or if 
we take the earnings of school teachers as an index, 
probably conservative, of the trend in earnings, as 
against this rise of 117 per cent, in the cost of liv¬ 
ing, it appears that the minimum salary paid to 
grade school teachers has risen 143 per cent, and 
the maximum 159 per cent., and the minimum sal¬ 
ary paid to high school teachers 134 per cent, and 
the maximum 250 per cent. The median salary for 
grade school teachers in. 1924 was $1,331.25’ Wlth 
the first and third quartiles at $983.66 and $1,368.00 
respectively. The median salary for high school 
teachers was $1,575.00, with the first and third 
quartiles at $1,449.43 and $1,705.50 respectively. 
Substantial increases in the incomes of persons in 
certain other representative occupations are sug¬ 
gested by the fact that the salary of a bank teller 
has mounted from $50.00 or $65.00 a month in 
1890 to $166.67 a month in 1924, that of an average 

« The 1891 earnings are taken from the Fourth Biennial 
Report for the state in which Middletown is located, 
dated 1891-2, pp. 57, 130, and 3 I 7 - This Report gives 
the average income 5 of 225 Middletown adult male glass 
workers Is $51949, of sixty-nine wood workers^ 
$ 4 , 2 and of 145 iron and steel workers as $519-0^7 
or an average for the entire 439 of $505.65. Too m 
weight obviously cannot be put upon these 1891 g- 
ures, as nothing is known either as to the method 
their collection or as to their accuracy. 


male clerk in a leading men’s clothing store from 
$12.00 a week in 1890 to $35.00 today; a doctor’s 
fee for a normal delivery with the same amount 
of accompanying care in both periods has risen 
from $10.00 to $35.00, and for a house call from 

$1.00 to $3.00. , 

Thus this crucial activity of spending one s best 
energies year in and year out in doing things re¬ 
mote from the immediate concerns of living even¬ 
tuates apparently in the ability to buy somewhat 
more than formerly, but both business men and 
working men seem to be running for dear life m 
this business of making the money they earn keep 
pace with the even more rapid growth of their 
subjective wants. A Rip Van Winkle who fell 
asleep in the Middletown of 1885 to awake today 
would marvel at the change as did *e French 
economist Say when he revisited England at the 
close of the Napoleonic Wars; every one seemed 
to run intent upon his own business as though 
fearing to stop lest those behmd trample him 
downf In the quiet county-seat of the middle 
eighties men lived relatively close to the erth 
and its products. In less than four decades busi 
ness class and working class, bosses and bossed. 
Save been caught up by Industry, this new trait in 
the city’s culture that is shaping the pattern of th 
whole of living. According to its needs, large 
numbers of people anxious to get their living are 
DeriodicaUy stopped by the recurrent phenom- 

Lon of “bed ‘SrSrTds, 

of the countless things they desire. 


ANDRE SIEGFRIED 


Not quite a full century after Tocqueville had 
made his appraisal of American democracy m 
its youth, another Frenchman undertook to 
survey a United States grown mature. Like 
Tocqueville, Andm Siegfried (1875- > f 

amazed, and like him he is afraid for Europeis 
future. Again, the United Sum, has^brought 
something new into the worl an o 
Europeans stand in worried fascination before 
it. This later portent is not fundamenta ly new 
however, but rather an outgrowth of forces 
latent even in Andrew Jacksons Amenca. 


Siegfried offers an interesting footnote to many 
of Tocqueville’s observations, particularly as 
tho?co q ncern the prospects for liberty m the 
United States. But where Tocqueville wonders 
whether liberty can survive democracySieg 
fried wonders whether liberty can enduremass 

frequently before he wrote America Comes of 
S Serpent the ,k mouth, before dreftmg 
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the book in traveling’through the country, not 
lecturing but listening to Americans. Out of 
those conversations and excursions, he drew 
some rather superficial economic and political 
observations: mass production requires a conti¬ 
nental market and so cannot be practiced in 
France; the Republican party enlists the rich, 
the rural, and the aggressively respectable, save 
in South; while the Democrats are dependent 
on the uncertain turn of events for their 
votes. 

When Siegfried turns to the cultural scene, 
he is more illuminating, for he speaks as a 
cultivated continental European. Qe is aware of 
the cross-currents of religion and the national 
tradition which he chooses to label “race.” 
The old Anglo-Saxon Protestant America is 
feeling the pressure of the polyglot Catholics 
in her cities. The Ku Klux Klan and Prohibi¬ 
tion both may be taken as responses to that 
stimulus. It has also produced immigration re¬ 
striction and the odd phenomenon of a democ¬ 
racy in which large numbers have the vote and 
yet are, in effect, second-class citizens. 


Standardized mass production stifles per¬ 
sonal development in America; the United 
States produces things, not people. It is non¬ 
sense to assert that the worker, who is subject 
to the discipline of the machine during work¬ 
ing hours, can be creative in his leisure. Profits 
overshadow liberty of action, as the machine’s 
requirements overshadow those of its servants, 
and so Americans conform not only to the pat¬ 
terns of economic behavior but also to the re¬ 
sultant patterns of social behavior. 

Thus, the individualist Latin—who can be 
bound by no social unit but the family—con¬ 
fronted by the enormous molding force of the 
American way of life. It is an ironical fact that 
within a decade and a half much of the pe¬ 
culiarly independent Latin soul, as exemplified 
in the political leadership of the Latin nations 
of Europe, had demonstrated its freedom by 
embracing fascism or succumbing to it. 

The selection here reprinted is from America 
Comes of Age (New York, 1927) and is pub¬ 
lished by permission of Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 


America Comes of Age 

BY ANDRE SIEGFRIED 


Chapter IX: The Ku Klux Klan 

The Ku Klux Klan is one of those manifestations 
which rage for a while and then die down and dis- 
appear. No one takes them seriously when the 
crisis is over, but they seem very tragic at the time. 
Nevertheless they reveal a latent source of trouble 
which may remain long after the outbreak has 
passed. The Ku Klux Klan is an extreme form of 
Protestant nationalism; in fact, we must almost 
consider it a fever, as otherwise we are apt to ex¬ 
aggerate it during the crisis and to belittle it when 
the temperature has fallen again. 

/ It is more than a secret society; it is a state of 
mind. It is more than a whim; it is the revival of *1 
whole series of earlier revolts against immigrants, 
negroes, Catholics, and “outsiders” generally. 
This nationalistic chauvinism dates back many 
years without even a change in its vocabulary. At 
the end of the eighteenth century we find the pub¬ 
lic on guard against “un-American” ideas. About 
1830, when the Irish immigration began to be im¬ 


portant, “native American tickets” grew up spon¬ 
taneously at the elections, the idea being to keep 
foreigners out of elective or honorary positions. 
The. “Know Nothing” secret society reached its 
climax in 1858 during the peaceful German-Irish 
invasion. By means of pass-words, secret cere¬ 
monies, etc., it endeavoured to combat the grow¬ 
ing influence of Catholicism, which was making 
itself felt in the “ignorant foreign vote,” as it was 
called. It is estimated that at its maximum the 
“Know Nothings” had some 1,250,000 members. 

A generation passed, and in 1887 we see the anti- 
Catholic American Protective Association strug¬ 
gling against the Latin-Slav invasion. A false en¬ 
cyclical was produced to prove that the Pope was 
claiming the entire American continent on the 
ground that Christopher Columbus was a Catholic. 
Protestant America was threatened! The Middle 
West and the West responded to the appeal of the 
A.P.A., and many recruits were obtained in Mich¬ 
igan, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and 
Nebraska. The “Kno\^ Nothings” and the A.P.A. 
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zens, sensational examples calculated to excite the 
imagination, and threatening notices, not to men¬ 
tion solemn processions. 

The Klan’s greatest period of expansion was not 
so much during the. War, as while the peace 
treaties were being drawn up, for it was then that 
America awoke to the danger of invasion by the 
lowest element of the Old World. The army had 
come back rather anti-European in sentiment, and 

. tii _J . ^ 1__KnKKl inrr rxXTPT 


are the forerunners of the present Klan in so far 
as the latter is directed against Catholics, Jews, and 

foreigners. , . . . , , 

The negro, however, has been the principal ob¬ 
jective ever since the Klan was first founded by 
the Southerners in 1866 at Pulaski, Tenn. The aim 
of the original Klan, to “maintain the supremacy 
of the white race in the old slave States, its meth¬ 
ods, itrhierarchy and its ^ 

haVe aU Sn Set:wkh unexpended^ Furthermore many de- 

wff, the Southerners mobilized soldiers found their places taken either 

were able to resist only by outlaw methods. They 
fought the “impious domination” of the negroes 
in the name of their own racial superiority, and, 
as Klansmen, undertook to carry out an unwnt- 
ten code which they considered to be the only 
just one. Realizing that anything solemn and mys- 


with unexpended energy, ruruiemiuic, iu<uiy 
mobilized soldiers found their places taken either 
by a negro or by some uncouth alien, and that 
alone was enough to excite a feeling of group 
animosity. “All these foreigners are banded to¬ 
gether and organizing, with the Catholic Church 
in the lead,” they grumbled; “we must organize 
too.” It was at this moment that the Ku Klux Klan, 


IOO. It WHS ilL UliO imniiw^ -- 

iust one. rveauziiig. & -. ' , h - h been suffering somewhat from the 

terious has an immense effect on the ignora blundering administration of Colonel Simmons, 

superstitious negro, they chose as d according to approved Amer- 

secret society, which in any case ha g jcan met hods, and the new directorate, in best 

traction for the American mind. • • • f “booster” style, made a very good thing out of it 

Fifty years later, in 1915. * needed financially. Under their impulse the character of 

of another crisis for the Klan to be rev -1 e jQ an changed entirely. It was no longer sim- 

's s&k oSf 

jS£S»MphoS^’This Jt S.e the niove- , accordingly « eentte shdted from the out to 

unteer in the Spanish-American War.Colone 
is one of the many Protestant lay F^ers who 
were impregnated with a sort of imp 
mysticism by the War. The secret society wh ch 
he founded with the time-honoured title ot tne 
Ku Klux Klan was “consecrated as d 

the teaching of the Christian religion, ^ d P led ^ 
as white men to the eternal maintenance of white 


the West and Southwest. ... 

In the South the K.K.K. reaped the harvest of a 
soil that had been tilled for two generations. In 
the Southwest and beyond the Mississippi* 
touched a different clientele m the small-town 
Americans, the descendants of the Puritan pi - 
colonized the Wert in the middle of 
Ae nineteenth century. Their orthodox Protes¬ 
tantism and old-fashioned type of Americanism 
has persisted unchanged beneath an impenetrable 
veneer of boredom. Nothing can exceed the medi- 
ocrit? of these small communities, where local 
oc f ■ un-ar-ccivelv spies on any one sus- 


XClan was to be there just as it h . ad 
reconstruction days after c Jb 0 fic V for^gner should 

i°tT«f„f hnnd g ol *e Bolshevik *Sd preach . . 

order. In , 9;9 and t L cu e Klan and « ^““Jd 2d matcher V 

bered some tens o influence took the form licity agent. well-filled purse to some 

‘^ts“ti! zstisz&tL — 

of order. There were warnings sent to bad cm !>’ 


andSphedby a Protestant clergy to whom the 
and inspire ^ y „,: ttir . nt its attractions. The 
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oHc priest or an Anglican clergyman, but always 
on a Baptist or a Methodist. 

It is. largely due to the Protestant minister, 
whose influence has been growing since the War, 
that the well-meaning but timorous middle class 
has been awakened to certain fears—the fear of 
Catholicism, atheism, and evolution; of wine and 
European immorality; of radicals, Bolshevists, and 
revolutionaries; of invasion by blacks, yellows, and 
Latin-Slavs; and of the mongrelizing of the race. 
. . . Therefore, when the K.K.K. came forward 
as the champion of national morality in partner¬ 
ship with the Fundamentalists, the Prohibition¬ 
ists, and the anti-evolutionists (who are really the 
same people), its authority was very great. With 
the help of the ministers, whom the Anti-Saloon 
League has craftily appointed electoral agents, and 
the “Babbitts,” those typical honest business men, 
the Klan is saving society. New York may laugh, 
but the local politicians know what they are deal¬ 
ing with; and they are careful to watch their step 
where the Klan is concerned. This accounts quite 
naturally for certain manifestations, such as the 
anti-evolutionist law in Tennessee and the prohibi¬ 
tion amendment, not to mention various other 
laws intended to purify both customs and souls. It 
is simply a case of threatened Americanism taking 
refuge in the stronghold of conformity. 

It is quite evident where K.K.K. propaganda has 
succeeded. Sooner or later It was bound to at¬ 
tract the dregs of humanity, for they are always 
in favour of illegal direct action; and the South 
in particular seems to have suffered from this 
abuse. The program of the Klan, however, was 
able to attract honest men; and the greater part of 
its personnel was recruited from the middle class. 
It also thrived exceptionally well wherever the 
old-time groups remained distinct and strong, as 
the geography of the Klan shows. It is difficult to 
map it out accurately, partly because no statistics 
are possible and also because it changes from 
month to month. The Invisible Empire has no 
fixed boundaries but moves like a storm across the 
country, with the centre of depression changing 
every moment. Up to 1920 the South was the chief 
zone affected, but after that the depression moved 
to the Southwest and West, and extended to 
Southern California on the one hand, and on the 
other to the Northwest as far as Oregon. At the 
same time it spread up the Mississippi Valley and 
installed itself in full force in the old American 
districts of Indiana and Ohio. Finally it penetrated 
to the East, principally to the small non-industrial 
towns of New York State, Massachusetts, and the 
northeastern part of Long Island. 

This topography shows that the Ku Klux Klan 


is strong wherever foreigners are not too numer¬ 
ous. It has never been a power in the conglomerate 
cities of New York and Boston, although in cer¬ 
tain places which are reacting violently against 
foreign infiltration, it has gained great strength. 
All that is needed to provoke a sudden outbreak 
is a trivial incident, a scandal over some corrupt 
party machine run by Irish politicians, excessive 
zeal on the part of the Catholics, or the arrival of 
a band of negroes or Jews. In Indiana, for ex¬ 
ample, the outburst took the form of American¬ 
ization by intimidation; and pressure was brought 
to bear on business, on elected officials, and in fact 
on people generally. This difference in attitude 
between the old-fashioned small towns on the 
one hand and the industrialized city districts with 
their masses of foreigners on the other is of first 
importance, and explains much in post-war Amer¬ 
ican politics. 

In the South the defence of the white race was 
the attraction; in the West the bitterness of the 
Anglo-Saxon Protestants against Rome and Euro¬ 
pean demoralization; and in the Northwest it was 
hostility toward foreigners, Jew or Catholic, Rus¬ 
sian, Irish, or Mediterranean. In every case, how¬ 
ever, they aimed chiefly at the Catholic Church. 
An anti-clerical Frenchman can understand their 
prejudices, for he realizes that they are less against 
religion than against the Church as a political insti- 1 
tution led by an Italian. A stubborn or ignorant 
American will never admit that a Catholic can 
conform entirely to the spirit of the Constitution 
and at the same time serve the Church, for at any 
minute he may receive orders from the latter. Ex¬ 
perience shows that such instructions have been 
given, if not by the Pope, at any rate by the priests 
during elections. This classic objection is specially 
strong in the United States, because the Roman 
Catholic Church is suspected of carrying on re¬ 
ligious colonization there. What was in France 
simply a quarrel over doctrines is a rivalry of race 
in America. 

The critical sense is not the most highly de¬ 
veloped in America, and this possibly explains the 
quite improbable rumours that are continually cir¬ 
culating. The American Standard , the fortnightly 
organ of the Ku Klux Klan, provides a choice 
collection of pearls.* Here are a few quotations 
picked out at random. 

In the issue of August, 1925, we read: 

“Do you know that Rome looks upon Washing¬ 
ton as the future centre of her power and is filling 
our government departments with Papists? That 
the hierarchy for many years has been buying 
strategic sites in our capital? That in our Depart¬ 
ment of State at Washington, 61 per cent, of the 
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employes are Roman Catholics? That in our 1 
Treasury Department, in which the duty of en- > 

forcing prohibition is vested, 70 per cent, of tie ^ 

employes are Roman Catholics?” 1 

Or again, stronger still, in the issue of October 

’ “We again take the occasion to attack the sin¬ 
ister purposes and persistent efforts of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, to foist upon us the belief that 
Christopher Columbus was the discoverer ol 
America, and through this fraudulent representa¬ 
tion to lay claim to inherent rights which belong 
solely to Nordic Christian peoples, through the 
discovery of this continent by Leif Ericson in the 
year 1000.” 

A Catholic might reply that there were no 
Protestants in the year 1000, and therefore Lett 
Ericson must have been a Catholic himself. But 
this does not disconcert the American Standard, 
for under date of October 15 we read: 

“The servile subject peoples of the Mediter¬ 
ranean have been willing subjects of the Vatican, 
•but the spiritually-minded, chivalrous, and free¬ 
dom-loving Nordic peoples have always been hos- 
tile to Rome.” 

The American Standard allows itself to pe car¬ 
ried away by such exalted idealism; so it winds up 
by enunciating a program which may be coherent 
but would certainly be impossible in actual prac- 

tice*. . ‘ r 1 TT 1 

(1) Laws to require the reading of the Holy 

Bible in every American public school. 

(2) Recognition of the fact that the doctrines 
taught by monarchical Romanism, and the prin¬ 
ciples embodied in free republican Americanism, 

F< (3 0 ) P Recognition of the fact that since Roman 
Catholics give first allegiance to an alien pohncal 
potentate, their claim to citizenship in this Protes¬ 
tant country is illegitimate. 

(4) Revision of our citizenship laws, to wipe 

out the “alien vote.” 

(5) A law to destroy the alien influence of the 
foreign language press by requiring that the Eng¬ 
lish language be used exclusively- 

(6) The exclusion from America of the Jews 

who work against Christianity. . . , 

(7) The return of the negroes to their homeland 

of Africa. . , 

(8) The voting privilege to be restricted to citi¬ 

zens who have spent at least four years in the 
American public schools. . , 

(q) Strict adherence to the Constitution of the 
United States, including the prohibition amend- 

Tio) The teaching of Christ Jesus, as given in 


the Holy Bible, the Word of God, as the standard 
of American conduct in public and private life. 

Imperial Wizard Evans, the supreme head of 
the Klan, boasts that he is “the most ayerage man 
in America. In spite of their ridiculous and aggres¬ 
sive form, these ideas are very widespread among 
the more ignorant Protestants, and will likely sur¬ 
vive the secret society which is now expressing 
them so vigorously. They are an inspiration to the 
100 per cent. American, for they represent a tend¬ 
ency in which the Klan is but a picturesque and 
passing episode. Even the number of members, if 
it were published, would not tell us much, for the 
organization is less important than the atmosphere 

1£ The organization, as such, has declined rapidly 
since 1923. In 1921. the New York World esti¬ 
mated its membership at half a million; in 1922 a 
Congressional committee of 

morf than 100,000; in 1923 ™e Warts Wert 
suggested the figure of 2,500,000; m 1924 Meckhn, 
in his excellent book on the Klan, speaks of mil¬ 
lions.” Decadence had, however, set in, first in the 
South and then in the Southwest. In September, 
1925, the Klan was still able to fill the streets of 
Washington with an immense procession- but m 
February, 192* an inquiry made by the New 
York Times reveals an absolute rout. . 

The weakness of the movement lay in the fact 
that when asked to carry out constructive work, 
it had always proved incapable. It did succeed 
conquering whole States politically, sue _ _ 

homa and Georgia; but nothing came of it, for 
as soon as it came out into the open, the secret so¬ 
ciety lost its force by losing its mystery. The 
power of the Klan is at its best when puUing wires 
in the local legislatures or even in Federal politics. 
In 1924 it controlled at least half the Democrats 
at the national convention to nominate the presi¬ 
dential candidate, and the Republicans on their 
side did not dare oppose it. Now, however, die 
neriod of intimidation seems to be past, and in a 
few years the Klan will probably count for very 
little, although the prejudices it represents will 
survive. After all, it was a typical post-war move¬ 
ment. Stripped of its violence—the legacy of the 
South—and of its childish and grandiloquent rit¬ 
ual—the legacy of American Free Masonry it 
still stands for a national reaction or the resent- 
ment of the old-time Americans against the alien 


masses. 


Chapter X: Native America vs. Alien Ideals 

In conclusion let us briefly review the various 
aspects of the present 1 situation in the United 
States: the anti-evolutionist campaign, educational 
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intolerance, prohibition, the restriction of immi¬ 
gration, and the fear of "Catholic Europe as ex¬ 
pressed in the Ku Klux Klan. They all spring from 
the same origin and can be summed up in the for¬ 
mula, “America for Regular Americans.” At the 
moment American nationalism is taking the form 
of a cult of the native-born, but will this last? 

In the nineteenth century the new contingent 
gladly threw open its doors to the oppressed of 
the world. In the United States any one could 
find a new fatherland and the right to call himself 
an American. This is now giving way to a con¬ 
trary conception, according to which the country 
must mould its future from the one race with 
which its religion, moral code, and exclusive tradi¬ 
tions are associated. The purists, who guard all the 
avenues of approach, contend that the country 
must no longer be considered as common prop¬ 
erty; for it really belongs only to those who were 
born into the original family. It is now a question 
of birth rather than adaptation. 

This is the latest theory, but in practice the way 
had long been prepared for it by the people them¬ 
selves. As always in the past, the Protestant of 
Anglo-Saxon stock considers himself a member of 
an aristocracy endowed with special privileges. In 
spite of the Constitution there has never been com¬ 
plete moral and social equality between those who 
were and those who were not born in the country 
—we might almost say between the first- and 
second-class citizens. Naturally this depended on 
the time required for assimilation and the inferior¬ 
ity of the newcomer in comparison with the orig¬ 
inal inhabitant. The immigrant who stammers 
broken English, or possibly does not speak it at 
all, and is unable to break away from his own 
peculiar habits, naturally thinks and feels differ¬ 
ent. He is bound to be regarded with suspicion by 
the “ioo percenter” who is certain of his heredity 
and proud of his standard of living—so sure, in¬ 
deed, of his moral superiority that he dares, ac¬ 
cording to Imperial Wizard Evans, “look God 
straight in the face.” As assimilation gradually 
takes place, the distance between the two types is 
reduced, but any peculiarity on the part of the 
newcomer is unconsciously judged by the Amer¬ 
ican as a sign of inferiority. 

This is not to be wondered at, if we recollect 
that Europe has not been sending the best of her 
citizens across the Atlantic, during the past cen- 
mry at any rate. To an American child an Italian 
is a pedlar, a Greek, a bootblack or cheap restau¬ 
rant-keeper, and a Frenchman a low-class barter. 
It never occurs to him that other Italians and 
Frenchmen exist in France and Italy who are 
gentlemen and much more cultured than he is 


himself. Wise parents send their children to Eu¬ 
rope to learn these things, but the contempt of 
those who have never travelled is almost unfath¬ 
omable. They regard the people of the Old World 
as immoral and degenerate, ignorant of the most 
elementary rules of hygiene, dominated by a fa¬ 
natic priesthood, perpetually menaced by anarchy 
and revolution, likely to die of hunger—this 
sounds like an exaggeration, but it is perfectly 
true! 

The result of this attitude is distinctive treat¬ 
ment for the immigrant, and in point of fact, jus¬ 
tice for the alien is not the same as for the real 
American. In all honesty a judge will believe an 
American witness rather than a foreigner; a doubt¬ 
ful case would probably go against an Italian, a 
Russian, or a Greek; and of course a coloured 
man takes even greater chances. If some new sys¬ 
tem of capital punishment were introduced, it 
would be tried out first on a Chinaman, who had 
already been found guilty, of course. Such a case 
actually occurred in Nevada. In every-day private 
relations the difference between the races is even 
more marked. In order to prevent foreigners from 
filtering into the clubs, hotels, and homes of the 
old residents, a regular system of defence is 
erected against them. Certain communities of pure 
British origin, though they are little known to the 
public, have great social and political authority, 
simply on account of their unalloyed traditions. 

This self-satisfied and ingenuous belief in the 
inferiority of the rest of the world does not arise 
from any ill will. The Americans are a kindly 
people, but they cannot understand why others do 
not adopt their way of thinking and acting, with 
enthusiasm and gratitude. The superiority of their 
civilization seems so obvious to them that to ques¬ 
tion it seems as futile as denying the existence of 
the sun. . . . 

Their idea of Americanization is to adopt 
Anglo-Saxon moral, social, and religious prin¬ 
ciples. In the nineteenth century they thought 
that the Italian, Russian, and German immigrants 
would turn out to be men like themselves. It was 
not so much a matter of fusion, or of mixing sev¬ 
eral elements to produce a new compound, but 
rather the digestion by one race of all the others, 
until none.of their individuality survived. How¬ 
ever, when the assimilators began to see that the 
character of the American people was changing 
and that the pretended assimilation often meant 
only fusion or a juxtaposition, their attitude of 
welcome turned into hostility and exclusiveness. 

They had, however, already allowed sufficient 
foreigners to penetrate to evolve a new American 
spirit in opposition to their own. As the aliens ar- 
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rived in greater numbers some of them gradually 
began to reject the verdict that they were inferior 
on account of their origin, though they were just 
as eager to become Americans as the rest. Nat¬ 
urally the temperament of the Anglo-Saxon was 
bound to succeed better in a society based on co¬ 
operation, but the unqualified statement that the 
Nordic races are superior contradicts every ex¬ 
perience. Without generalizing, one may say that 
when you notice a sparkling eye or a nimble mind 
it is often in an Italian, a Jew, or a Russian. Like 
uncut jewels, they had come from Europe with 
their traditions of brilliant civilizations, which they 
were asked to abandon at one fell swoop. Many, 
especially among the intellectuals, deliberately re¬ 
fused. The American-Italian who writes English 
with a Mediterranean flourish, the American Jew 
with his centuries of accumulated knowledge, and 
even the negro, whose music and dancing have 
added to the artistic patrimony of the whole hu¬ 
man race, have all contributed to American civili¬ 
zation; and when they enroll themselves in the 
movement they insist that they should be received 
just as they are and with all the honours of war. 

Obviously this Americanization is entirely dif¬ 
ferent from what was planned by the assimilators. 
It is the kind of Americanization that Israel Zang- 
will, the Jewish writer who popularized the meta¬ 
phor of the melting pot, deals with in semi¬ 
religious vein: “America is God’s crucible, the 
great melting pot where all the races of Europe are 
melting and re-forming. . . . The real American 
has not yet^rrived. He is only in the crucible. I 
tell you—he will be the fusion of all races, perhaps 
the coming superman.” The Catholics cherish this 
idea when they maintain in all sincerity that there 
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is no need for them to sacrifice their religion in 
order to become Americans. Waldo Frank makes 
a magnificent defence of this conception in Our 
America , when he demands the right for all to 
collaborate in building the America of the future. 

We must not underestimate the prestige and 
strength of this ideal, for like other types of Amer¬ 
icanization, it attracts both firm believers and 
mystics. Countless immigrants have left the Old 
World, inspired by the liberty that they were to 
find in the New; and in their passionate desire 
for regeneration they have gladly transformed 
themselves, in the belief that they were contribut¬ 
ing to the formation of a new nation. They were 
filled with admiration and gratitude for iheir 
adopted country, and this very faith in a land 
which could revive the weary by the breath of its 
independence was the strongest cement of the 
Union. Now when the “100 percenters” maintain 
that the true American is not of the future but of 
the past, and that he alone is of the privileged few 
who can claim founders’ rights, then the new¬ 
comer no longer recognizes the ideals of which he 
had dreamed. 

Is it possible to contemplate a United States that 
is neither Protestant nor Anglo-Saxon? This is the 
aim of an opposition which, however, is not con¬ 
structive and resists only by instinct. And yet 
they persist. If their policy were to become con¬ 
structive and they obtained control, we might 
have a new America resembling in many ways the 
New York of today; but to the old Puritan ele¬ 
ment it would seem a shocking perversion. The 
final destiny of the country is still in suspense, and 
it is unable to foretell what tomorrow will be its 
very soul. 
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THE WORKERS OF AMERICA 

ROBERT W. DUNN 


If American workers shared in the prosperity 
of the nineteen twenties, it was only in limited 
degree the result of pressure from labor organi¬ 
zations. The first years of the postwar decade 
saw a vigorous and successful drive against 
unionism. The steel workers who rebelled 
against the twelve-hour day in 1919 were com¬ 
pletely defeated; injunctions sent the railway 
shopmen back to work and broke the coal 
miners’ strike in 1920; by the middle nineteen 
twenties, labor was weaker than it had been 
before the war. It lost the entire brewery in¬ 
dustry when prohibition ended legal brewing. 
Unionism declined in the metal trades; disap¬ 
peared in textiles; and made no incursions into 
automobiles, food, or steel. The new industrial 
force represented by women and Negroes re¬ 
mained untouched. 

Labor had suffered from internal divisions 
over socialism and communism. It had been un¬ 
able to check the determined antiunion drive 
of organized industry. Significantly enough, 
the A. F. of L. had failed to reckon with the 
nature of modern industry. The measure of its 
leadership may be taken from the fact that 
though Samuel Gompers was a cigarmaker by 
trade and had helped make his union effective 
in its own field, the tobacco industry remained 
unorganized and the cigarmakers themselves 
were unable to meet the challenge of the intro¬ 


duction of machinery into their own craft. The 
A. F. of L. endorsed’Gompcrs’s hard-bitten re¬ 
fusal to adopt any consistent attitude toward 
industry as a whole. It confined itself to its own 
task, securing more wages for the craftsmen 
who were protected in their skills by the 
failure of employers to introduce machinery. 
More and more, the Federation tended to he 
guided by a self-perpetuating leadership whose 
utterances—and practices were not much 
above the level of the business and political 
worlds of the nineteen twenties. 

Hand in hand with the A. f\ of LA complete 
misreading of che trends of American industry* 
went the skilful so-called welfare offensive of 
the great Amen,can corporations. These estab¬ 
lished employee-represent at ton plans; set up 
company unions; provided pensions; and en¬ 
gaged in other types of welfare activities. So 
successful were they that the great masses of 
the American workers remained unorganized; 
and, in fact, company unionism was not termi¬ 
nated until the Wagner National Labor Re¬ 
lations Act of discouraged tt by law. 

Robert W. Dunn {iHg* - ) describes the 

welfare programs of corporations in the selec¬ 
tion here reprinted, It appeared in J, II* S. I lard- 
man, ed., American I*atwr Dymmies {New 
York, 192K) and is published by permission of 
Harcotirt, Brace and Company, 


4 The Industrial Welfare Offensive 

BY ROBERT W. DUNN 

1. Types of Welfare Practices and Their Pur- number of them, from among tSie largest, have 
jP0 8E come to the realization that pfr-mar “rough stuif* 

does not always pay under the new dhjRumtion. 
Employers in the United States have learned a They have been converted ro the view rlut the 
good deal during and since the World Wan A open shop can be preserved and it** blewings real- 
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:ed more* effectively in the long run by cultivat- 
tg the workers as individuals than by frontal at- 
icks upon their unions. 

Whatever the outward claims made by the ad- 
ocates and promoters of the personnel policies 
t establishing their various plans, often at not in- 
gnificant expense to the corporations, at final 
:>unt they really are out to fortify the morale and 
>yalty of the worker to the business enterprise 
r hich employs him, to make him stay content with 
lings as they are. Definite benefits, such as re- 
uced labor turnover, long service records, devo- 
on to the job, the avoidance of labor troubles, 
:sser labor costs, as well as a reputation for being 
i up-to-date and liberal corporation, are the ob- 
ictives at which the welfare practitioners aim. 
'he expenditures incurred by this kind of labor 
lanagement are considered a profitable invest- 
ienr, if and when the ends sought are achieved. 
In the other hand, these “plans” are readily 
rrapped if they don’t deliver the goods. Often the 
'hole practice" is discarded in connection with a 
lango of management in the enterprise, as was 
ic case with the American Woolen Company a 
jw years ago. 

Tim Scope of the Employers’ Offensive 

There arc no definite and thoroughly reliable 
/ailable data as to the extent to which the major 
evices in the welfare offensive have been ap- 
lied and developed. More is known about the 
nnpany union variety of welfare offensive often 
ascribed as the works council, the shop commit- 
:e, and the industrial council, The number of 
orkers employed in corporations practicing em- 
toyee representation of one kind or another is 
robably close to one and a half million. In 1922 
ic number was below 700,000; in 1919 it was less 
tan 400,000. It is stated that the company unions 
ive gained since 1919 almost as many members 
; the A* F. of L, unions have lost, which coin- 
dence, however, proves no point, since the two 
icts are not of necessity correlated. The gains 
> the company associations, in some cases, have 
itn in industries where the trade unions had de¬ 
layed rapid mushroom growth during the war. 
Together somewhere between 800 and 1000 
rms now operate one kind or another of em- 
[oyee-rcpresentation plan in their plants. The 
mead of the independent association and the 
jmmitree system was very pronounced on the 
tilroads particularly after the defeat of the shop- 
en’s strike in 1922, More than 60 railroad admin- 
trations now cultivate company unions in one or 
ore branches of the service. The four train serv- 
e brotherhoods are, of course, without exception 
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recognized and have suffered no inroads at the 
hands of the company associations or bodies of 
company-trained or -minded workers divorced 
from the regular bona fide labor unions. Other 
industries which have been well punctured by the 
company union are the printing trades, metal 
trades, electrical industry and various public util¬ 
ities. In certain sections of the country large 
groups of workers employed by a number of com¬ 
panies are sometimes lined up in a system of works 
committees negotiating with the employers’ asso¬ 
ciation. The Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lujn- 
bermen in the Northwest and the system of com¬ 
mittees covering the waterside workers of Seattle 
are examples of this type. 

Next in extent of spread of the devices or weap¬ 
ons in the arsenal of welfare is employee owner¬ 
ship of corporation securities. The number of 
firms which have offered stock for sale to their 
workers has been only roughly estimated by stu¬ 
dents of the subject. In the course of recent inves¬ 
tigations into this subject some 400 firms have been 
mentioned as offering stock subscription plans to 
their employees. There are tables showing the 
growth in investments by employees for a number 
of selected companies. The increase in the number 
of employee stockholders of 1925 over 1918 is re¬ 
ported as follows by R. S. Binkerd, Vice Chair¬ 
man, Committee on Public Relations of the East¬ 
ern Railroads (Proceedings of the Academy of 
Political Science, Vol. XI, No. 3, April, 1925): 
railroads 70,262, street railways 15,000, gas, elec¬ 
tric light and power companies 75,000, telephone 
and telegraph 62,649, packers 7,000, ten oil com¬ 
panies 21,153, five iron and steel companies 87,- 
696; or a total increase in seven years in these 
selected companies of some 340,000 worker stock¬ 
holders. 

Group insurance is another rapidly developing 
device for fixing the worker’s loyalty to a specific 
plant or company. Its growth may be measured 
by taking the total amount of the policies outstand¬ 
ing for the seven leading life insurance companies 
engaged in the business of writing those group 
policies for industrial concerns. In 1912 the amount 
of employee group insurance in force through 
these insurance agencies amounted to a little over 
$13,000,000. During the next five years this amount 
grew to over $346,000,000. In 1922 it had reached 
$1,852,593, 553, a gain of nearly 600% in five years. 
By 1923 it had grown to $2,396,758,418 and the 
next year the companies registered $3,099,019,607 
worth of this type of insurance on their books. In 
one company alone there were 540,000 workers’ 
lives insured, with an average protection of $1300 
per life. 
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There has been a similar steady rise in the num¬ 
ber of companies using industrial pensions and in 
the amounts paid out to workers. A recent study 
bv the National Industrial Conference Board esti¬ 
mates that more than $50,000,000 was spent during 
the year 1925 by American industry for employee 
pensions. This study covered pension plans con¬ 
ducted by some 245 different companies embrac¬ 
ing 2,815,512 workers in practically every industry 
but notably in railroading, public utilities and 
metals. Of'the companies covered in this survey 
164 reported a total of approximately 36,000 pen¬ 
sioners already on their rolls. # 

Other welfare devices most in practice are mu¬ 
tual benefit associations, company magazines, 
profit sharing, thrift plans, building and loan 
groups, sanitation committees, committees on 
recreation, housing, athletics, country dubs, hos¬ 
pitals, social work, cafeterias, Y.M.C.A, services, 
service-pin associations, and probably another 
hundred varieties of uplift activity. 

3. What Employers Want the Welfare Of¬ 
fensive For 

What specifically does a company hope to gain 
from the introduction of an employee-representa¬ 
tion plan or a company union? I he utterances of 
the employers themselves reveal their objective in 
establishing the company union. A few sample 
sentiments are worth quoting. In 1925 employ¬ 
er’s journal, Factory,* conducted a symposium 
among business executives on the effectiveness of 
employee representation from the employers’ point 
of view. One company president in reviewing the 
progress of the works council in his plants, said: 

Grievances of the personal type such as those haying 
to do with wages, hours of work, working conditions, 
and so on, have practically ceased. Those that the 
council now discusses are more likely to do with the 
tools and machinery of production. ... I hat of 
course suits us perfectly for it means greater produc¬ 
tion and lower costs. 

Another executive, the head of a great steel cor¬ 
poration, answered the questionnaire: 

Grievances, in importance, are rapidly being re¬ 
placed by constructive operation problems, covering 
such subjects as increased production, economy, better 
quality and service. 

Still another, the labor manager of an important 
rubber concern, pointed out: the stabilizing effects 
such a plan has upon the more discontented work¬ 
ers: 

Men who were radicals have been elected to the 
Goodyear senate or house of representatives and have 


found out the company’s side of their problems with 

the result that they have become much more reason¬ 
able to deal with. 

Companies that have tried out the company* 
union approach to the labor problem express the 
hope that they will be educational and school the 
worker in “sound business economics/’ Others 
consider the company union the one w av of dis¬ 
covering what’s on tlie worker’s mind without the 
use of spies and undercover men. Others, again, 
talk vaguely of cooperation, mutual understand¬ 
ing, harmony and good will Quite a number 
frankly admit that the scheme is nothing but an 
effective labor-union antidote. « * * 

4. Methods and Devices of Welfare Practices 

It is impossible to do more than mention in this 
section a few of the provisions of the various wel¬ 
fare expedients whereby employers secure the ob¬ 
jectives above stated. The benefits to be obtained 
from the plans are all graduated with respect to 
the length of service with the company. The 
longer the worker stays, the more he gets out of 
the plan. Turnover is the major problem to be 
solved, and all of these devices drive straight in 
chat direction. 

Then, too, the management naoiratty reserves 
the right to withdraw a pension, an insurance, a 
stock-ownership or a company-union plan when¬ 
ever it wishes. No kgd mmrlmmt rmthn is in¬ 
volved men in the ease of the (mmm schema. 
Another corporation taking over the plant, for in¬ 
stance, as Armour and Company, absorbing Mor¬ 
ris and Company, leaves the pensioners without 
any pensions in spite of their long service for the 
latter company. The courts tell them they have no 
legal claim upon either company. The workers of 
the Steelcon Steel Company fared the same way 
when the Bethlehem Steel <kiiiipany absorbed their 
plant some years ago. 

Finally managements keep a tight hold on the 

control of their employee representation plans. 
On the councils and committees the representa¬ 
tive of the tiianagaiient—often the plant superin¬ 
tendent himself—is, by the commotion, appointed 
to act as chairman and general director of the 
“legislative” operations. Holding this strategic po¬ 
sition he can always put over what the company 
considers good business policy* Ffiy worker dele¬ 
gate may he ever so /eaums in the interest of his 
constituents but the management holds the gavel 
and wields it softly hut firmly. Vmkr litany of 
the plans the final appellate authority in the set¬ 
tlement of disputes irking in the councik is the 
President of the company, or as in the case of the 
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Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, the Board 
of Directors. Occasionally outside arbitration will 
be permitted or a reference of the dispute will be 
made to some official in the national government, 
say the Secretary of Labor. 

5. What Types op Employers Use Welfare? 

Our church societies and Christian socialists 
seem to be impressed with the good men who have 
applied the welfare treatment to industry. Such 
men as Dennison, Filene, Hatch, Hapgood, are 
reputed to be substantial Christian gentlemen. But 
for one of these modern saints disguised tempo¬ 
rarily as entrepreneurs, we find, in running our 
finder down the list, a dozen corporate names 
which connote anything but peace, good will, and 
conciliation in industry. 

Consider, for example, some of the companies 
that have embraced employee stock ownership, 
understanding as they do the psychological effects 
of a wider distribution of the feeling of ownership 
among the workers. Foremost among these cor¬ 
porations stands the United States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion, whose president considers the Golden Rule 
to be the “panacea for the ills that sometimes ap¬ 
pear to the moral, political, social, or economic 
life.” The Interchurch Report on the Steel Strike 
will illustrate the late Mr. Gary’s text. The Good¬ 
year Tire and Rubber Company comes second in 
the number of employees included under this type 
of scheme. Its fight on the rubber-workers’ unions 
is continuous and altogether effective. There is 
also the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, whose kindness towards its workers 
can be measured by the resolutions to investigate 
its anti-labor technique introduced at the 1925 
convention of the A. F. of L. The Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, which has made it a 
policy to fire union men from its premises, has a 
stock-ownership plan as effective as that of the 
United States Steel Corporation. The Union 
Pacific Railroad, one of the hardest of the hard- 
boiled western roads, which in 1922 broke a strike 
of shop-craft workers and made all new employees 
in that department sign yellow-dog contracts, 
granting check-off privileges to a company union, 
can be added to the list. The Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany and its subsidiaries as well as the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company need no introduction to 
those who remember the savage attacks they have 
made on union workers from Bayonne to Pueblo. 

Where is the company in the list of employee 
stock distributors, company-union practitioners, 
pension providers, and insurance underwriters 
that will admit a real labor union to its plants, rec¬ 
ognize that union, and deal with it through the 


normal processes of collective bargaining? That 
question is the touchstone to labor policy, and no 
person interested in the advance of the American 
labor movement should fail to apply it when con¬ 
fronted with the salesmanship of welfarism. 

The Eastman Kodak Company is another em¬ 
ployee stock-ownership company that does not 
tolerate disturbers and union enthusiasts in its own 
provincial heaven. Others are the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company, which discharges any 
man suspected of affiliation with the clerks’ union; 
the American Woolen Company whose labor 
policy is known to those who followed the textile 
strikes of 1913 and 1919; the American Sugar 
•* Refining Company, client of the Sherman Corpo¬ 
ration, industrial spy agents; the Brooklyn Man¬ 
hattan Transit Company with its yellow-dog con¬ 
tracts and company association; Armour and 
Company and Swift and Company with their 
“jungle”* full of stool pigeons and strike-breakers; 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, dean of company- 
union roads; the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
Mr. Schwab’s own principality, the company 
whose admitted policy it was to sell structural 
steel only to non-union erectors, and whose presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Grace, declared he “would not deal with 
unions, even though they embraced 95% of his 
employees”; the National City Bank of New York, 
a leader among the banking fraternity of labor 
deflators; the Lehigh Valley, another company- 
union road that introduced employee ownership 
and company unions partly to offset what it 
termed “the strong-arm method advocated by the 
Plumb Plan propagandists”; the Illinois Central, 
hostile to unions and the leader of many a drive 
against them; Henry Ford, who is the very soul of 
welfare as a business proposition; the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company, heavy contributor to open- 
shop slush funds on the west coast; numerous pub¬ 
lic utility companies presided over by Mr. Samuel 
Insull of Chicago; the General Electric Company, 
where they fire men who agitate for the recogni¬ 
tion of the electrical workers’ union; the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, no¬ 
torious for its employment of thugs and deputies 
in past strikes; the Republic Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany, and the National Biscuit Company. . . . 

7. The Trade Union Facing the Company 
Union ^ 

The trade-union official, faced with a dwindling 
membership resulting from the employers 
schemes, is naturally driven to denounce the 
whole business of company unionism and welfare. 
Especially if the introduction of a “plan” leads to 
a declaration of non-recognition by the company 
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does the union leader resort to every device of 
argument. His contentions against the employee- 
representation plans are well known and often 
stated. He shows that the company union has no 
economic strength and no treasury, that individual 
representatives are responsible to no one unless it 
be to the company which pays their salary and 
their expenses, that the representatives may be 
intimidated or bribed, that the plan is almost al¬ 
ways used to discredit and wipe out the real union, 
that company unions are often propaganda agen¬ 
cies for the employers’ reactionary political and 
social ideals. 

Particularly convincing is the contention of the 
unionist that the management is recognizing “out-" 
side” forces, “outside agitators,” when he consents 
to accept instructions, pressure or force from the 
directors and stockholders of the company. Cer¬ 
tainly, most of the directors, and the few control¬ 
ling stockholders, are not insiders in any true sense 
of the word. Contrasted with this, the worker is 
. investing his life in the factory. He must be there 
eight to ten hours a day. Every factor of tech¬ 
nique and management affects him immediately 
and directly. Yet when he asks that his vital in¬ 
terest be represented by a trade-union official of 
his own choosing who gives his full time to the 
work, he is told that no outsiders will be admit¬ 
ted. Furthermore, the manager will call in to assist 
him in such negotiations as he condescends to 
carry on with his men an expensive staff of talent 
—lawyers, statisticians, investigators, industrial 
counsellors, service bureaus, with undercover 
operatives to spy on the workers, personnel man¬ 
agers. He will hire them with one end in view— 
to obtain the best possible terms out of such wage 
bargaining as he may conduct with his company- 
unionized workers. 

These are the arguments of trade unionists and 
they are sound ones. What then can the union do 
about it? Can it control the company union? The 
phrase was used by the President of the A. F. of L. 
at the last convention: “If representatives of the 
union control any employee-representation plan 
offered by employers, it ceases to be a menace.” 
And in the Federationist of October, 1925: 
“Wage-earners will do themselves and industries 
a great service when they capture company unions 
and convert them into real trade unions. The ma¬ 
chinery of the company union offers a strategic 
advantage for such tactics. Use that machinery as 
a basis of a real organization.” William Z. Foster 
of the Trade Union Educational League points 
out some of the appropriate tactics for capturing 
company unions by exposing their “hypocritical 


retenses” and by “penetrating these organizations 
y putting up candidates in the shop elections 
against the recognized company candidates.” Im¬ 
plicit in the statements of both these leaders is the 
major purpose of complete destruction of the 
company union once the boring from within has 
been successful. Some idealistic personnel man¬ 
agers have spoken of the compatibility of trade and 
company unions and the possibility of their func¬ 
tioning in the same plant. But Green and Foster 
know, as every realistic labor unionist knows, that 
the two are diametrically opposed in principle 
and practice and that they represent distinct and 
conflicting systems of labor relations. They can 
not grow in the same garden. In the half dozen or 
so plants where they have succeeded in doing so 
it has been at the expense of the vitality of the 
trade union. . . . 

But no matter how effective may be the work 
of trade unions in occasionally capturing a com¬ 
pany association, the question may be posed quite 
frankly: What are the unions doing within their 
own house to withstand the attacks of the com¬ 
pany-made councils? Do they realize how much 
the employer is stressing factory solidarity as 
against craft solidarity? Do they realize that this 
argument sounds persuasive to unskilled workers, 
with no trade or craft, who work in the increas¬ 
ingly mechanized industry? The manager who is 
introducing a representation plan—or in fact any 
other sort of welfare device—talks to the workers 
in terms of the plant. The trade-union organizer 
talks to them in terms of craft, using the hoary 
symbols of a generation ago, about molders and 
patternmakers and machinists and the dozens of 
other crafts that are rapidly diminishing in im¬ 
portance, for example, in the automobile industry. 
Which is likely to catch the workers’ ear? The 
answer is clear in the experience of the unions 
during the last few years, and in their failure to 
launch any drives against the big steel, rubber, 
electric and automobile companies. They are try¬ 
ing to use a wooden plow to cultivate a modern 
5000-acre farm. The steel strike of 1919, the rail¬ 
road strike of 1922, and other great industrial con¬ 
flicts have demonstrated what antiquated tools the 
craft unions have become in the business of organ¬ 
izing the big manufacturing and transportation 
industries. The confusion and disillusion bred by 
craft-union failure in the worker’s mind has made 
him easy prey for the personnel expert offering 
salvation in the form of the company union. That 
confusion and dismay will not be lifted till the 
unions move toward real amalgamation rather 
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than general, generous, but meaningless expres¬ 
sions of goodwill toward one another in time of 
strike. 

Not only would a driving program of amalga¬ 
mation hearten the workers who have been caught 
temporarily in the net of company-constructed 
unions. It would also strike at the roots of the- 
whole practice of welfarism as a technique of 
chloroforming the group consciousness of the 
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workers. It would reveal the true nature of profit¬ 
conscious uplift. 

When the trade-union leaders begin to talk 
seriously of amalgamation they may be taken 
seriously when they lay plans for boring within 
the company unions. Until* then the employing 
interests can continue their welfarism at top speed. 
There is no force to challenge their professions 
and to arrest their processional. 


STERLING D. SPERO AND ABRAM L. HARRIS 


The first World War shut off most foreign 
immigration and so eliminated the chief supply 
of cheap labor for industry. Factories and mills 
tamed to the country’s great labor reserve, 
then, and the Southern Negro was brought 
North, frequently as a strikebreaker. As a re¬ 
sult, the Negro problem became nationalized, 
and a new element was added to the many in¬ 
fluencing the formation of slums and the move¬ 
ment of population. Southern agricultural in¬ 
terests attempted to retain their Negro labor 
force—sometimes by violent measures against 
the labor agents who came South to recruit. 
Northern towns, crowded and tense with the 
impact of war, saw race riots and lynchings. 
In the same period, the Negro’s contribution 
to the arts received new recognition as the 
“Jazz Age” dawned and white novelists 
thronged to Harlem for material. 

In The Black Worker, Sterling D. Spero 
(1896- ) and Abram L. Harris (1899- 

) are less concerned with the cultural in¬ 
cidence of the Negro’s migration than with his 
economic condition. Their study considers the 
economic motives prompting migration, the 
work which followed, and the Negro’s eco¬ 
nomic position after war demand for labor 
eased off. On the whole, the Negro had taken 


the place of the newest immigrants: he did the 
more laborious sorts of work, received the 
least pay, and suffered the usual disabilities of 
the marginal laborer. These were increased by 
the fact of his color and were not mitigated by 
labor organization. Since the Negro was often 
an unskilled worker in mass production indus¬ 
tries, craft unionism did not touch him. Skilled 
Negroes were often excluded from unions or 
thrust into special categories that prevented 
their working at the more desirable jobs. As a 
result, Negro organizations had small regard 
for labor unionism. Their largest concern was 
with philanthropic activities or the fight for 
civil rights. Thus, industry’s antiunion drive 
received support from the presence of the large 
Negro labor reserve—and labor weakened it¬ 
self by its intolerance toward or, at best, indif¬ 
ference concerning the Negro worker. Only in 
the nineteen thirties, as a result of C.I.O. activ¬ 
ities, were Negroes being welcomed into many 
trade unions. But civil rights still continued 
unrealized. 

The selection here reprinted is from The 
Black Worker (New York, 1931) and is pub¬ 
lished by permission of the Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press. 
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The Black Worker 

BY STERLING D. SPERO AND ABRAM L, HARRIS 


Chapter VIII: Tapping the Negro Industrial 

Reserve 

Until the World War, industry outside of the 
South was manned almost entirely by white 
workers. A steady flow of immigrants from abroad 
had furnished employers with a constant supply of 
cheap labor to meet the needs of industrial ex¬ 
pansion. Negro labor, engaged chiefly in agricul¬ 
ture and personal service, was largely disregarded 
as a source of industrial man power except in 
such emergencies as acute labor shortages or 
strikes. Even in the South where the Negro slave 
had competed successfully with the white man 
in almost every branch of industry, the rradirion 
of the separation of the races operated after 
emancipation to check the full and free use of 
Negro labor in industry. The industrial backward¬ 
ness of the section made the more extensive use of 
black labor unnecessary and left the traditional 
relation between the races undisturbed. 

Northern employers drew upon the reserve of 
Negro farmers and servants to help them break 
their strikes as long ago as the middle fifties, but 
it was not until the eighties, when Negro farmers 
began to find it too difficult to eke a living out of 
the soil, that the black man went to the cities in 
large numbers and offered serious competition to 
white labor. These migranrs first settled in the 
cities of the South, Their further movement north¬ 
ward was determined by opportunity for employ¬ 
ment. 'Ehis opportunity came as a sudden windfall 
at the opening of the World War, 

In 1915-1916, when large numbers of recent im¬ 
migrants returned to their former homes in re¬ 
sponse to the call ro arms, huge waves of southern 
Negro labor began pouring into northern in¬ 
dustries. Still more of this labor drifted north¬ 
ward under the impetus of the war-time industrial 
expansion created by the entrance of this country 
into the conflict. When the war ended foreign im¬ 
migration was restricted, and the northward trek 
of Negro labor continued on into 1924. 

This mass movement, which reached its height 
during rhe war and early post-war years, was bur 
a greatly accelerated phase of the general drift 
of the Negro population from the country to the 
cities which had been going on for half a century 
in increasing volume. ‘The following figures, show¬ 
ing the percentages of Negroes living in rural and 
urban areas at: each census since 1890, indicate the 
pace of the drift: 


Year 

Rural 

Urban 

1890 

80/1 

194 

1900 

77*1 

22*7 

1910 

72,6 

274 

1920 

66.0 

34.O 


During the period from 1870 to 1910 the num¬ 
ber of southern horn Negroes in the North in¬ 
creased at an average of about 67,000 in each 
ten-year period. Between 1910 and ttgo the net in¬ 
crease was 321,890, more than the aggregate num¬ 
ber for the preceding forty years and about five 
times the average tor the preceding ten years. 

The migration responsible tor this increase be¬ 
gan about 1910 and rose ro great heights between 
1916 and *919, This wave vs as billowed by a 
movement of equal, if not greater, proportions, 
beginning late in 1911 and ending in 1924* An 
estimate of the United Stales Department of labor 
based on data gathered before this second move¬ 
ment had run its course placed its extent at 478,- 
700, There are mi census figures to indicate the 
net increase in the Negro population of rhe North 
and West resulting from these two waves of mi¬ 
gration, but an estimate of one million would 
probably not be far out of the way. 

Nearly at! the Negroes who left the South 
found their wav to the industrial centers of the 
North and Middle West, flte following table 
shows the increase in the Negro population of die 
most important industrial cities or the two sec¬ 
tions: 

INCREASE IN MUtO t*m»t LAItON IN n\S LEADING 
JNDOXUUAL CLN It MS, 0/1090 


City 


lf)M 

Per Cent 
Increase 

New York 

91,709 

HMO 


Chicago 

44 .«o| 

lny,4|X 

148,1 

Philadelphia 

844 f 9 

I 4 4 * * 2 9 

>X -9 

Detroit 


419818 

(hi,3 

Cleveland 

8,448 

14 » H* 

3 »* 7 -X 

Sr, lands 

41/190 

69,8^0 

S*0 

Pittsburgh 

If/ilf 


47,1 

Cincinnati 

19/1 19 

40,0^9 

SO 

Indianapolis 

41,816 

UA'H 

S 9 *« 

Kansas City 

a MOO 

to,7 *9 

S <>4 


Hu*re are no reliable figures to show the in¬ 
creases in iliesi euuv suur mm, tin*re is no doubt 
that they hair been c< model aide, m some eases 
greater than the increase for the preceding decade. 
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A school census taken in Detroit in 1925, after the 
second migration had ended, placed the Negro 
population at 81,831, or double the 1920 figure. 

The great bulk of these Negroes have found 
their way into industry. The census records 886,- 
810 Negroes employed in manufacturing and me¬ 
chanical industries in 1920 as against 631,280 in 
1910, an increase of 40 per cent. At the same time 
the number of Negroes in industries concerned 
with transportation increased 22 per cent, and the 
number employed in the extraction of minerals in¬ 
creased 20 per cent, while the number in the 
Negro’s traditional occupation, domestic and per¬ 
sonal service, declined 5.5 per cent. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that despite the 24.7 per cent 
decline in the number of Negroes engaged in agri¬ 
culture and the 5.5 per cent decline in the number 
in personal and domestic service, these two oc¬ 
cupations at the last census still engaged the great 
bulk of the gainfully employed Negroes—3,301,- 
150 out of 4,824,151, or 68.75 per cent of the 
total. Manufacturing, mining, and transportation 
claimed a total of 1,272,460. 

Most of the Negroes who came North went into 
lower paid work requiring little or no skill or 
experience. The bulk of them became unskilled or 
semi-skilled operatives in the steel mills, auto¬ 
mobile plants, foundries, and packing houses. 
Many went to work at road building and other 
construction jobs. Others, and this includes many^ 
women, went into the eornnfercial laundries, food 
industries, and the less skilled branches of the 
needle trades. In some cities certain of the special¬ 
ized sewing trades, for example, the making of 
lamp shades in Chicago, have come to depend very 
heavily upon the labor of Negro women. Between 
1910 and 1920 the number of Negro women in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries in¬ 
creased from 67,937 to 104,983, While the number 
engaged in domestic and personal service declined 
from 853,387 to 793,631. ... 

Although a large number of these Negroes were 
employed at semi-skilled labor, the overwhelming 
majority of them were unskilled. Only a handful 
were doing really skilled work. The herd High¬ 
land Park plant had only two skilled Negroes out 
of an estimated 4,000. At the Dodge plant 75 per 
cent of the Negroes were unskilled, while similar 
or greater proportions held for the Packard and 
Hudson plants. It was stated in 1926 that 65 per 
cent of all the Negroes employed in the city of 
Detroit were engaged in unskilled work. The re¬ 
maining 35 per cent included all those engaged 
in work above the grade of rough manual labor. 

This is generally true throughout all industry. 
In the building trades Negroes constitute but a 


small percentage of the skilled mechanics. In 1920 
they were 3.8 per cent of the carpenters, 8 per cent 
of the masons, 2.9 per cent of the painters, 5 per 
cent of the paper hangers, 15.2 per cent of the 
plasterers, 1.7 per cent of the plumbers, whereas 
their proportion of the laborers was 21.6 per cent. 
In the chemical industries in 1920, 23.4 per cent of 
the unskilled workers were Negroes, while the 
semi-skilled were only 4.6 per cent Negro. In the 
cigar and tobacco factories 66.8 per cent of the 
laborers and only 12.9 per cent of the semi-skilled 
workers were Negroes. 

The jobs into which the Negroes went were 
usually those which native Americans or Ameri¬ 
canized foreign-born white labor did not want. 

Race prejudice naturally put difficulties in the 
way of the Negroes’ entrance into industry. White 
employers sometimes refused to hire them and 
white employees sometimes refused to work with 
them. This was particularly true of smaller plants, 
although some large works v like the Wisconsin 
Steel Company in Chicago, a subsidiary of the 
International Harvester Company, boast of their 
all-white character. The reason for this company’s 
refusal to use Negroes when the other plants of 
the Harvester Company in the Chicago district 
employ over 2,000 of them is simply that the super¬ 
intendent does not like them. Often an employer 
is doubtful of the Negro’s ability to do his work 
or is fearful that his white employees may object 
to the blgpk worker’s presence. There have been 
instances of white workers objecting so strongly 
to the use of blacks that they have left their jobs. 
Between 1880 and 1900 there were thirty strikes 
reported against the employment of Negro work¬ 
ers, eight in the decade 1880-1890 and twenty- 
two in the decade 1890—1900. There are no avail¬ 
able figures for subsequent years though it is well 
known that strikes against the Negro have oc¬ 
curred. The East St. Louis riots in 1917 and the 
Chicago riots two years later, though springing 
from complicated circumstances, were not without 
their labor angles. 

The intensity of this race feeling was caused 
largely by heavy importations of Negro labor. 
Not all of the Negroes who poured into the north¬ 
ern cities between 1916 and 1924 came of their 
own initiative and found their way into industry 
by themselves. Thousands were brought up by 
the labor agents of large employers. An officer of 
the Illinois Central Railroad told how Negro labor 
was used to carry out its huge construction pro¬ 
gram after the war. “We took Negro labor out of 
the South,” he said, “until it hurt.” . . . 

The chief obstacle to the continued, not to 
speak of increased, employment of Negro labor 
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after the employer’s initial doubts and fears had 
been overcome by sheer necessity were difficulties 
in adjusting the newcomer to his strange industrial 
environment. The Negro migrant, who was for 
the most part a southern farm hand, unaccustomed 
to the discipline of industry, had his difficulties in 
adjusting himself to his new situation. Even those 
Negroes who came from southern cities and had 
had experience in the factories and mills had to 
make adjustments to the greater exactions and 
faster pace of northern industry. Employers com¬ 
plained that the Negro was unsteady; that he 
would lay off after pay day and spend his wages; 
that he would only stay on a job long enough to 
get some ready money and would then lay off 
until the money was spent, after which he would 
return to work and repeat the performance. Com¬ 
plaints over wage garnishments were frequent, but 
not more so than in the case of foreign immigrants. 
Both lacked resources and it is hardly strange 
that they ran into debt. 

All these criticisms diminished as time went on 
and the Negro workers became accustomed to the 
discipline of northern industry. . . . 

The most distinctive characteristic of the Ne¬ 
gro’s position in the world of labor is his relegation 
to occupations in which he does not compete with 
white workers—in short, the perpetuation of the 
tradition of black men’s and white men’s jobs. 
This tradition is not confined to the South, but 
extends throughout the country. Pullman porters 
and dining car waiters are almost invariably black, 
while railroad conductors, locomotive engineers, 
subway guards, motormen, sales persons in stores, 
clerks and white-collar employees of every sort 
are almost without exception white. Certain of 
the skilled crafts which Negroes have followed in 
the South for years are practically barred ro the 
Negro In the North by union regulations or craft 
tradition where there is no union. 

A complicated and inconsistent set of rationali¬ 
sations has grown up to justify the system. The 
Negro cannot be a locomotive engineer because 
he is unfit to be entrusted with lives or property 
to such an extent. Vet as a slave he ran locomotives 
in the South and even carried (Jonfederate troops 
to the front to fight for his enslavement. The Ne¬ 
gro cannot be a mechanic because he is naturally 
incapable of doing skilled work although he fol¬ 
lowed skilled trades when they required a much 
higher degree of artisanship and skill rhari they do 
in this mechanical age. The Negro cannot tie a 
clerk or white collar worker because these are 
positions of social dignity which members of an 
inferior race should not hold. Yet a number of 
cities and the federal government employ Negroes 


in all sorts of clerical and administrative posts. 

Between 1917 and 1919 rhe number of Negroes 
in the public service of the city of New York in¬ 
creased from 247 to 2,27?. While this latter figure 
included 894 laborers and a great many messengers 
and office boys, it also included police, arremlance 
officers, engineers, clerks, and school teachers. 
Many Negro teachers in New York and other 
northern cities teach white children. Between 1910 
and 1928 the number of Negroes employed in the 
federal civil service increased from 22,540 to ft*- 
882, making the United States government by 
far the largest employer of colored labor in the 
land. The colored workers on the government’s 
pay roll include in addition to thousands of clerks 
all sorts of professional, technical, and administra¬ 
tive employees. This growing recognition in the 
public service is due ro the colored citizen’s in¬ 
creased political power, a by-product of the 
northward migration which may in time become 
a factor of first rate social importance. 

All of this shows that the obstacles to Negro 
employment break down and that rhe rationaliza¬ 
tions which support rhem go by the board when 
circumstances nuke such employment necessary 
or expedient. Where it is still possible to rake ad¬ 
vantage of the Negro and pay him less than a 
white man for the same work or to use him as a 
rool to keep down labor standards, the practice is 
followed. But where circumstances make this im¬ 
possible or inexpedient the Negro receives rite 
same treatment as rhe whire mam Whether rhe 
Negro will hold rhe position in industry which he 
has won since 1916, whether he wilt become rhe 
victim of new inventions and new methods of 
production, whether he will withstand or give way 
under competition of white fanners who move m 
the towns, or of Mexican, South American, or 
other immigrants who come into rids country, rhe 
future alone can tell All that can be said at present 
is that the Negro has become an integral part of 
rhe labor force in nearly all of the country % basic 
industries. 

Cnhinm XXI; Tun Nhiko (Jommvnuv ash rim 

Labor Movkmkn i 

The change in rhe Negro’s relation to industry 

during the last decade and a half has been so sud¬ 
den that neither rhe black nor the whire working 
world has been able to grasp k% significance and 
adjust itself to its drainistanccs. The essence of 
this change Inis been the shifting of rite Negro’s 
position from that of a labor reserve to a regular 
element in the labor force of nearly every basic 
industry. It has brought the Negro face to face 
with problems of working conditions, which, 
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though they may contain special elements, are 
essentially the same as the problems of other 
workers. They are consequently problems with 
which the Negro cannot cope successfully without 
the cooperation of his white fellow workers. Yet 
ever since the rise to power of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor both sides have raised obstacles 
to the consummation of such cooperation. Of all 
these obstacles none probably has been greater 
than the narrow and exclusive craft structure and 
opportunist philosophy of American trade union¬ 
ism. . . , 

Although the Negro is but one of the victims 
of American craft unionism, he is a victim upon 
whom the burden falls with special weight, for his 
peculiar situation in American society makes it 
particularly difficult for him to cross craft barriers. 
To the white trade unionist the Negro is not 
merely an outsider trying to get into the union, 
but a social and racial inferior trying to force the 
white man to associate with him as an equal. And 
the Negro knows that the white worker wants to 
keep him out of the union not merely as a potential 
competitor but as a member of a race which must 
not be permitted to rise to the white man’s level. 
For three hundred years the Negro has been kept 
in a position of social and economic inferiority, 
and white organized labor, dominated by the hier¬ 
archy of the skilled crafts, has no desire to see 
him emerge from that condition. 

'The educated leaders of the Negro community 
see only the racial aspect of this situation. They 
see that many employers use Negro labor, thereby 
giving the black man an opportunity to earn a liv¬ 
ing which the policy of most white trade unionists 
would deny him. They see white philanthropists 
and sentimental friends of the black man trying to 
help him by giving him schools and social-wdfare 
agencies. They are impressed with the stories of 
the poor folks who become wealthy through thrift 
and hard work, and with the history of great 
institutions which sprang from small beginnings. 
Here, they say, are triends of the Negro who have 
proved their friendship, and here are ways of 
success which have been tried and found effective. 
So the race leaders counsel'their people to beware 
of the white working man and to put their trust 
in the white upper classes. Labor solidarity to 
which the white unionist appeals when he needs 
the black man to serve his selfish ends, or which 
the radical preaches to increase his tiny following 
from any possible source is, they say, a very dan¬ 
gerous doctrine. It is far safer to give loyal service 
to the white man who wants it, and by hard work 
and saving to amass enough wealth to bring com¬ 
fort and security. 
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Negro leadership for the past generation has put 
its stress on the element or race. Their people’s 
plight, they feel, is the plight of a race. They turn 
a deaf ear to those who say that the Negro’s 
plight is the plight of the working class in general 
merely aggravated by certain special features. All 
of the various schools of Negro thought which 
have had real influence upon Negro life have had 
one end in view, the elimination of racial discrimi¬ 
nation. * 

The most intelligent of all this racial leadership, 
that of the National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Colored People, is in this regard funda¬ 
mentally little different from the rest. It is in¬ 
terested, not mildly but militantly, in civil liber¬ 
ties. It wants to stop lynching a'nd Jim Crowism in 
all its forms. It demands that the Negro receive 
decent and equal treatment in all public places and 
that he be accorded all those constitutional rights, 
including full suffrage, which certain communities 
have denied him. If all these disabilities were re¬ 
moved, the N.A.A.C.P., with the exception of 
a few leaders like Du Bois, would apparently be 
satisfied with the world as it is. The problems of 
the Negro worker which are the same as those of 
the white man are beyond its concern. . . . 

Negro administrators of white philanthropy, 
such as the leaders of the Urban League and the 
various committees on interracial cooperation scat¬ 
tered throughout the country, have also tried to 
lift trade-union barriers. They are interested in 
greater economic opportunity for the colored 
worker, and they believe that if he can get into 
the unions he will be able to follow trades which 
it is almost impossible for him to follow at present. 
The lifting of trade-union barriers is but one of 
the methods by which the Urban League and. the 
interracial bodies seek their ends. Their aim is to 
foster kindly attitudes toward the Negro. Their 
principal appeal is to employers and the members 
of the professions. Their efforts to get the Negro 
into the labor unions have been confined to seeking 
the cooperation of prominent trade-union officials. 
Their appeal is an appeal by Negro leaders to the 
white upper class. It makes no attempt to reach the 
white or black rank and file. 

Historically the most potent influence in the 
black community has been the evangelical church. 

However, the absorption of the Negro into 
northern industry is gradually shaking the church’s 
hold and a new philosophy, more in keeping with 
the dominant thought of the white world is rising 
in its place. Like the philosophy of the militant 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and that of the conciliatory inter¬ 
racial movement, this philosophy is decidedly in- 
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dividualistic and middle class in outlook. It has 
its roots in the doctrines of Booker T. Washington 
and the Hampton and Tuskegee schools, which 
preach the gospel of salvation through thrift, en¬ 
terprise, and industrial efficiency. Its flower is the 
National Negro Business League whose purpose 
is the encouragement and promotion of business 
within the race so that eventually an independent 
petty black capitalism will rise within the limits of 
white society. ... 

But granted that all seemingly insurmountable 
difficulties could be overcome it is still hard to 
see what good this independent economy would 
do the great majority of Negro workers. The 
experiences of immigrants working for employers 
of their own race or nationality would hardly en¬ 
courage one to believe that Negro workers would 
receive any more consideration at the hands of 
Negro employers than at the hands of white. Ne¬ 
gro capital at best would offer an escape only to a 
handful of the abler, shrewder, more enterprising, 
more unscrupulous, and luckier members of the 
race. The majority doubtless would still till the 
soil or work for white employers as they do now. 

White capitalists like Rosenwaki, Rockefeller, 
and others, who are the chief supporters of Negro 
philanthropy, arc being implored by the National 
Negro Business League to underwrite a system of 
Negro chain stores. The supporters of an inde- 

f endent black economy evidently believe that 
Jegro business enterprise should now cake its 
place alongside of schools, churches, hospitals, day 
nurseries, Urban Leagues, interracial committees, 
and Y.M.C.A.’s as a worthy Negro charity. Like 
the rest, it will strengthen the hold of race separat¬ 
ism and postpone the day of a more thorough 
understanding between white and black labor. 

Such an understanding, in view of both the 
middle-class and race-conscious attitudes of the 
Negro leadership and rite exclusive craft separat¬ 
ism and job consciousness of the official labor 
movement, seems remote indeed. The over- 
sanguine radicals see in the Negro’s special racial 
grievances and his new position in industry the 


nucleus of a discontented mass movement. But 
they overlook the fact that the unique social posi¬ 
tion of the Negro plus the white worker's absence 
of class consciousness lends force to the separatist 
preachings of the Negro leaders. It should not be 
forgotten that the Negro has won his place in in¬ 
dustry in the branches in which labor organization 
has little or no hold and where the white worker's 
opposition to his enmloyment has consequently 
carried least weight. Race leaders have not failed 
to point this out and to drive home the moral that 
after all the employer is the black man's best 
friend. And the white tradte unionist, using the 
same facts, points out his moral, that the Negro is 
an irredeemable scab who breaks the white man's 
strikes and tears down his hard won standards, 
and that the unions must exclude him lest he play 
the traitor in their midst. 

A labor movement built upon the principle of 
working class unity would of course take the Ne¬ 
gro into its ranks and fight to rake the general 
standard. Self-protection alone should dictate such 
a course. But the white worker, sharing the preju¬ 
dices of the rest of the white world, balks at the 
bugaboo of “social equality” and persists in rele¬ 
gating the black laborer to a place of permanent 
inferiority. 

But side by side with all these forces are tend¬ 
encies in other directions which in time may de¬ 
stroy their potency. Most important Ls the ma¬ 
chine, which is rapidly changing the meaning of 
skill and obliterating old craft lines. The machine, 
rather than any concept of working-class unity or 
industrial brotherhood, will compel rite official 
labor movement to change its structure and policy 
if it is not to generate into a mere social relie* 
Ultimately this will probably redound to the Ne¬ 
gro's benefit, but during transitional stages tech¬ 
nical changes which reduce the personnel will hurt 
him along with other workers. And where, as on 
the railroads, the white men are organized and the 
Negro is not, the unions will seek to protect their 
members by compelling the employers to save 
their jobs at the expense of the Negro's. * * . 


THE FARMER 


Of the soft spots in rhe American economy 
of the nineteen twenties, none gave intelligent 
observers more concern than the condition of 
American agriculture. As a result of Kuropean 
crop failures, price rises, and new markets— 
particularly the domestic one with the extraor¬ 
dinary increases in immigration and urban¬ 


ization—American agriculture had recovered 

from the depression of 1893.1896 and for the 

next two decades climbed to new heights of 
prosperity. The fact is, bv 1909 1914 (the five 
years later used as the so-called parity price 
and income period hy the Agricultural Ad¬ 
justment Administration), farmers were doing 
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as well as, or better than, other sectors in the 
American economy. There were boom time§ 
for farming in 1915-1920 because of the great 
increases demanded by wartime requirements. 
Agriculturists proceeded to mechanize, im¬ 
prove livestock, and open up at least an addi¬ 
tional 50,000,000 acres of hitherto uncultivated 
land to cereal production. All this was accom¬ 
panied by an ^unexampled increase not only in 
prices but in real estate values. 

The bubble was pricked in 1920—and while 
the greater part of the American economy re¬ 
covered bv 1922 and was enjoying the un¬ 
precedented prosperity of the golden nineteen 
twenties, agriculture remained depressed. By 
1929, the farmer w r as worse off than he had 
been not only ten years earlier but indeed 
twenty years earlier. Land values dropped 
sharply, pushing many farmers into bank¬ 
ruptcy. A single statistical fact illustrates the 
collapse of agriculture: in terms of the ratio 
between prices received and prices paid the 
farm dollar in 1932 was worth only 47 cents. 

As Louis M. Hacker in his American Prob¬ 
lems of Today (New York, 1938) tells the 
story: 

The efficiency of American agriculture was being 
hampered not only because of declines in gross and 
relative income. What was more serious was the 
fact that fixed charges were eating up a larger and 
larger share of the farmer’s earnings so that he was 
compelled to divert the use of income from the 
improvement of his techniques to the payment of 
taxes and interests on mortgages. Total fixed 
charges absorbed 6 per cent of gross farm income 
in 1910 and 12 per cent in 193°* this was indeed a 
heavy price to pay for land ownership. 

The inevitable concomitants were fore¬ 
closures, sales for tax delinquencies, and a great 
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rise in tenancy. The reasons for agricultural de¬ 
pression were largely to be found in the decline 
of world and domestic markets and the open¬ 
ing up of new regions of supply. Europe, now 
occupying a debtor position, was seeking self- 
sufficiency. Between 4913 and 1932, Europe, 
Canada, Argentina, and Australia increased 
their acreage in major food crops more than 16 
percent. The domestic situation was even un- 
happier. To continue quoting from American 
Problems of Today: 

The possibilities of increasing domestic consump¬ 
tion of agricultural goods, in order to take in the 
slack, were remote. The following factors may be 
noted: 1. Our population growth was slowing 
down because of immigration restrictions and birth 
control. 2. The two decades 1910-1930 witnessed a 
profound change in dietary habits as Americans 
shifted from a reliance on grains and beef to a 
greater use of pork, vegetables, fruits, milk and 
sugar. ... 3. Women were dieting and thus eat¬ 
ing less calories. 4. Improved methods of heating 
homes and the growing elimination of the need for 
hard and back-breaking toil also made it possible 
for men as well as women to dispense with foods 
with high caloric contents. 5. Cotton was being 
replaced by rayons and other chemically produced 
fabrics. 6. Finally, agriculture itself had become 
more mechanized and efficient, making it possible 
to produce more goods and fibers for each dollar 
of labor and capital expended. In fact, between 
1919 and 1929, on a stationary cultivated acreage, 
the output of American farmers increased more 
than 20 per cent! There was, therefore, a surplus of 
farmers in the United States. 

Stuard Chase (1888- ), using in consid¬ 

erable part the agricultural sections of Recent 
Economic Changes, tells of other aspects of the 
farmer’s plight in his Prosperity, Fact or Myth 
(New York, 1929). This is the selection re¬ 
printed here and it is published by permission 
of Bonibooks. 


Prosperity, Fact or Myth 


BY STUART CHASE 


Chapter VII: The Share of the Farmer 

# . But to use the simplification for the Ameri¬ 
can farmer is too utterly incongruous. He does not 


operate in masses; geographically it is impossible, 
temperamentally he hates the thought of it. There 
is no such thing as the American farmer or any 
semblance of such a thing. There are about 6 mil- 


# 
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lion individuals 1 sprawled across the country from 
the potato fields of Aroostook county in Maine to 
the corner where the icicle of Lower California 
begins to drop off the continent. With their fam¬ 
ilies they comprise nearly 30 million persons. 
They range from a happy shiftless negro tenant 
hoeing an acre of poor corn field in Mississippi 
to Mr. Campbell with his 80,000 acre, 100 per cent 
mechanized wheat farm, in Montana. Both are 
“Mr. American Farmer,” but the mind balks at 
treating them as a unit. . . . 

The War encouraged huge exports of American 
food-stuffs. We fed millions of European peasants 
who had left their fields for the trenches. Prices 
went up, acreage increased, the tractor became 
popular, efficiency was widely introduced. At the 
close of hostilities, American agriculture was in 
an exceedingly prosperous condition, relatively 
speaking. The hill billies of Kentucky were still 
cultivating their rocks, but farmers on negotiable 
land were doing well the country over. Prices had 
been pegged for them, land values were soarin'* 
credit was readily obtainable. The whole eco¬ 
nomic structure of agriculture had been given a 
glorious kick upstairs. 

Exports as we have seen held up well in tom 
and fairly well in 1920. In 1921, Europe .suddenly 
stopped buying. Farm products shipped abroad 
tumbled $1,300,000,000 in the year. Wholesale 
prices collapsed. Land values exploded like pricked 
balloons. Unnumbered farmers who had been 
thinking of Florida, California and a new sedan 
found their thoughts concentrated on mortgage 
interest. Their prosperity fell like a meteor Inn, 

Ivrin 63 '-V ' And af n r 9 lon 2 >’ ears ’ the hiss of its 

extinguishment is still in their cars. 

The following figures from Recent Economic' 

anvnmL te i the Sad morc effe «ively than 
any prose, however purple. 


1923 

P 4 

ms 

1926 

1927 


*35 

>53 

m 

1 34 

*54 

m 

147 

*59 

1 6 H 


156 

171 

131 

*54 

170 


1914 

1918 

1919 

1920 

T92I 

1922 


Prices 
Received 
for Farm 
Products 
100 
200 
209 
205 
116 
124 


INDEX NUMBERS 

Prices 
Paid by 
Farmers 
for their 
Supplies 
100 
178 
205 
20 6 
156 
* 5 * 


Wages 
of Hired 
Farm 
Labor 
100 
176 
20 6 

239 

150 

146 


Taxes 

i on Farm 
Property 
too 
n 8 
130 

*55 

217 

232 


pSSSSSSE 

there were, m 1925, 3,083,000 farm laborers 


146 

*49 
150 

2 53 
aj8 

The chapter might well end here. There is really 
very little more to say. Where fanners were get¬ 
ting a dollar for their corn or wheat or cotton in 
1914, they were getting more than %i in 1919 and 
1920. Then the whole structure collapsed to $1,16 
in 1921 cut almost in half. It has climbed up a 
little since, but in 1927 it was only $1.31. 

This is bad enough in itself, fiut worse is to 
come. Regard the other three columns. The prices 
which farmers paid for their clothing, hardware 
and other supplies had also doubled by 1920, and 
also tobogganed in i«zi. Hut instead of going down 
to nd, they only went to i?A-where they have 
more or less remained, far a/w:v the level of prices 
for farm products. American agriculture has thus 
been eaughr in the famous “scissors” which the 
Russians talk about. It must pay relatively more 
:. < 5 . at ‘ r Kvs than it receives for whar’ir sells. 

1 he wiilcr the jaws, the more it squirms. In 1927 
rhe jaws were 23 painful points apart. In the last 
two years they have narrowed a little, but they are 
still wide enough to make the pain sufficiently in¬ 
tense. 

I he same thing happened in respect to the wages 
or the hired man, except that the scissors are even 
wider—39 poinrs in 1927, and still widening. This 
has helped hired men a little but mu the farmers 
who hire them. In raxes the situation is even more 
deplorable. Instead of dropping in 1921, raxes con¬ 
tinued to climb. By 1927 they were no less than 
127 points above farm product prices! Again the 
motor car makes its bow on the prosperity stage, 
but this time upside down. The chief reason for 
higher farm taxes lies in highway construction in 
rural areas. This has made contractors and auto¬ 
mobile manufacturers prosperous bur farmers have 
paid the freight. . , . Figures for several counties 
in Michigan show that in die last 7 years taxes 
have absorbed 90 per cent of the net return to 
farm owners. Other studies indicate that an ab¬ 
sorption of one-rhird to two thirds the net return 
is common. 

I his woeful burden operates to depress land 

values. For the last century the value of farm lands 
had been marching steadily upward. Farmers came 
to believe thar a mounting curve was inevitable - 
something as dependable as a mounting thermome¬ 
ter in the spring. They cannot adjust themselves 
to a sagging curve. But according to Mr. Edwin 
U. Nourse m Recent Economic Changes the end 
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has come—1920 in his opinion registered the peak, 
nationally speaking. . . . That it certainly regis¬ 
tered a steep temporary peak his figures make only 
too plain. 


INDEX NUMBER OF FARM LAND VALUES 


Illinois 

1913 

100 

1920 

160 

1928 

96 

Iowa 

100 

213 

ill 

North Dakota 

100 

14 5 

99 

Kansas 

100 

151 

113 

South Carolina 

100 

230 

no 

Texas 

100 

174 

139 

California 

100 

167 

161 

Connecticut 

100 

i 37 

139 


... Mr. Copeland has prepared a profit and loss 
account for all American farms for the year end¬ 
ing June 30, 1927. It is a pity to kick a man when 
he is down, and to continue reciting the woes of 
agriculture may seem unnecessarily cruel. As an 
accountant, however, I cannot forebear to append 
his beautiful table. It must have taken months of 
arduous computation. 

Gross value of agricultural production a $12,127,006,000 
Payments to other industrial groups 3,697,000,000 

$8,430,000,000 

Wages paid hired labor $1,291,000,000 
Rents paid—net 1,267,000,000 

Interest paid 260,000,000 

Loss due to fall in land 
values a, 160,000,000 

4,978,000,000 

Net return to owners $3452,000,000 

Interest on market value 
of equity $i, 759 i 000 ’ 00 ° 

Charge for owner’s labor # 

@ $540 per year 3,410,000,000 

“Normal profit” 5,169,000,000 

Deficit of actual profit $1,717,000,000 

aIncluding estimate for food grown and consumed on 
farm. 

One final blow and I am done. Mr. Mitchell be- 
lieves that the best single index of the lowly posi- 
*tion of agriculture is in the percentage of farm 
per capita income, to the per capita income of the 
total population. In 1919, the average farm dweller 
was receiving 57 per cent as much income as the 
average American. In 1921, the ratio dropped to 
34 per cent. Now it has climbed to about 40 per 
cen t—-and so still far short of 1919* Relative to 
the rest of us, farmers have lost 17 points in the 

last 10 years. . „ . . 

In the face of this depressing testimony it is 
pertinent to inquire how farmers continue to exist 
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at all. As a matter of fact, many of them have 
ceased to exist—as farmers. Nearly a million (net) 
left their homesteads for the city between 1920 
and 1927. But 6 million still remain. Why? Well, 
for two reasons. 

In the first place, ... we have been talking 
mainly about agriculture as a whole, which is to 
say the average farmer. He is non-existent. Hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of individual farmers, the 
country over, have made ends meet, and thousands 
have prospered. Soil, crop demand, export op¬ 
portunities, mechanization, local conditions, differ 
widely. Individual abilities differ widely. Here and 
there agriculture continues to pay well. 

Secondly, and far more important, for agricul¬ 
ture to show a profit and loss account in red 
figures may be sad, even tragic, but it is not evi¬ 
dence of extermination. Farming is not a business 
—or, more properly, not yet a business. A corpo¬ 
ration consistently in the red closes its doors and 
goes into the hands of a receiver. Without the life- 
giving margin of credits over debits, it shortly 
ceases to exist. It is a child of the money and credit 
system, and the penalty of breaking the rules of 
that system is death. Not so the farmer. . . . He is 
carrying on a job far older than the money and 
credit system. He is handicapped seriously by its 
rules, but in a pinch he can still defy them. No 
penalty of sudden extermination hangs over him. 
If his books do not balance, if his debits exceed 
his credits, he can throw his books out of the 
window and go out and pick a mess of peas, or 
milk the cow. He has a roof over his head, food in 
his fields, fuel in the wood lot. He can stand a 
financial siege if Jie must. The banker holding his 
mortgage may evict him and a few of his neigh¬ 
bors if interest is not paid, but he cannot evict a 
whole country-side. If times are generally bad, 
the banker may whistle for his money—and in the 
end go bankrupt himself. . . . 

American farmers as a class have had no share 
in American prosperity. They have bought some 
of the outward symbols, but their basic condition 
has improved but slightly since the crash of 1921. 
For the poor land farmers, it has not improved at 

all. , _ 

The share of agriculture has been perhaps suffi¬ 
ciently established, but curiosity drives us on to 
inquire r why the farmers are worse ofiF than in 
1920, while the rest of us are in terms of money 
income, at least, better off. Why did our curve go 
up, and theirs go down? What made the scissors 
open wider? 

For one thing, as the scissors figure suggests, our 
changing standards have tended to depress the 
farmers. The nation is eating lighter foods, wear- 
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ing lighter clothing. Fruit and vegetable farmers 
have benefited somewhat (the trouble is the new 
demand has been frequently overestimated, result¬ 
ing in excessive acreage) but cotton, grain, sheep 
and cattle raisers have suffered. Clothing demand 
has shifted to silk and rayon—good for Chinamen 
and wood pulp manufacturers, not for farmers. 
Nor is much in the way of agricultural raw ma¬ 
terials to be found in automobiles, gasoline, radios, 
sporting goods, moving pictures, travel, college 
education and tabloids—all great items in the new 
standard of living. 

Higher wages in industry have forced farmers 
m compete with the factory for labor, and thus 
raised somewhat the wages of the hired men—as 
we have already noted. Also, as we have seen, the 
taxes inspired by the motor car have been a tre¬ 
mendous burden. 

The collapse of the European market in 1921—-a 
market which has never really come back—was 
the inciting cause of the whole*agricultural tobog¬ 
gan slide. Meanwhile Canada, the Argentine, and 
Australasia have been putting an ever greater vol¬ 
ume of agricultural products on the world market 
to the detriment of America. Canadian wheat has 
jumped from 52 million bushels in 1900 to 550 
millions in 1928; Argentine from 78 millions to 239 
in the same period; Australasian from 49 to ug 
million bushels. Argentine beef exports have in¬ 
creased from 54 million pounds in 1900 to 2 billion 
pounds to-day. 

Finally, and perhaps most important of all from 
any long-range view, the machine has enormously 
distressed most farmers. It has made a few rich, 
but thrown agriculture as a whole completely out 
of step, and, disrupted its time-honored rhythms. 
Tractors have eliminated 6 million horses and 
mules from farms in the last 13 years. A tractor 
eats gasoline; horses eat oats and hay. Some 18 
million acres of hay and grain lands are no longer 
needed, to the increasing dismay of hay and grain 
farmers. Worse, the old crop rotation of corn one 
year, oats the next, meadow land the third, goes 
into the discard, breaking up an old and admirable 
economy. 

Agriculture has always suffered from over¬ 
production. Machines increase the agony. They 
get more of a crop out of a given acre. Unless acres 
decline, the market inevitably will be saturated. 
Acres, alas, have not declined appreciably. The 
19 principal crops covered 351 million acres in 
1919 and 349 million acres in 1927. While a million 
farms were being abandoned during this period 
the “mass” of crop production, taken as 100 in 
1919, grew to 106 in 1927, Workers are fewer, 


farms are larger, production is greater. As in the 
factory, output per man on the farm is increasing, 
though at a far more leisurely pace. The large out¬ 
put tends to keep prices low. Thus rite gain in 
efficiency has not benefited most fanners. . . . 

Let us look a little more carefully into the funda¬ 
mental incompatibility of the farm and business. 
To begin with farmers are less mobile than in¬ 
dustrial workers; they do not respond readily to 
shifts in demand, or to technical improvements. In 
the second place, the installation of a new machine 
requires first the approval or vote of the indi¬ 
vidual farmer, and second the individual financing 
thereof. How far would the machine age have 
progressed if factory workers had vetted on each 
new loom or lathe, and then purchased it on their 
own credit? Somewhere higher up a boss decided 
on the new machine, and his hoard of directors 
found him the money. The worker either took it 
or took himself off the premises, Technological 
progress over the whole field of agriculture must 
be not only a slow process, hut at some points— 
such as maximum efficient acreage per machine— 
an impossible one. Only a brand-new kind of cen¬ 
tralized, coordinated control can really domesti¬ 
cate the machine cm the farm. The half-way meas¬ 
ures—a mechanized farm here and there^which 
are now in process, have no discernible end except 
more muddle. The Texas cotton growers have a 
Temporary advantage, bur l predict that ir will not 
last. Two cultures, fundamentally at odds, are 
trying to live in the same house. 

The business farmer, with large acreage and 
complete mechanization, brings down costs and 
makes a fair return on his investment. Good, Then 
what happens? The little farmers, hearing of the 
profits, sow their fields with the same crop. Squat¬ 
ters take up land and *sow the same crop, Prices 
drop. Both big and little men are soon in the red. 
But the big man is likely to suffer more in the end, 
lie has heavy fixed charges to meet on a large, de¬ 
preciating investment. Under individual owner¬ 
ship and operation, crop surpluses have been and 
always will he unpredictable. Nobody has yet 
found a way to control rain, frost, hail and wind. 
This is a sufficiently risky situation for a centrally 
planned production system; it is altogether too 
risky for large blocks of private capital to flirt 
with indefinitely, A report of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce made in the summer of 
1929, finds that 74 large farms averaging 12,000 
acres, in 28 states, are neither more nor less suc¬ 
cessful than neighboring small family farms, It 
concludes that a revolutionary change in agri¬ 
culture in the direction of quantity production— 
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with its inevitable by-product of a disastrous effect 
on the social life of the rural population is far 


from fulfillment. I submit that it never can be ful¬ 
filled. The fanner is not a business man. . . . 


THE BOOM 


The depressed industries and the plight of 
agriculture were only two evidences of the 
fact that the boom of the later nineteen twenties 
was not soundly based. There were others for 
those willing and clear-sighted enough to read 
them: but most Americans went on their way 
unheeding. Certainly, no public officials in 
high places sought to issue warnings. 

Notably in the fields of financing and foreign 
economic policy—we can see now—were 
gross errors of judgment committed. The vast 
expansion of installment selling, particularly as 
regards the acquisition of durable consumer 
goods (automobiles, radios, furniture, electri¬ 
cal appliances), involved Americans in a moun¬ 
tain of debt. New devices for corporate financ¬ 
ing and manipulation—holding companies, in¬ 
vestment trusts, bank securities affiliates—were 
permitted to appear not only to inflate values 
but to increase further the debt structure of 
the nation. The credit inflation finally got out 
of control as a result of the orgy of stock- 
market speculation in the second half of the 
nineteen twenties. Besides, we poured vast sums 
abroad, frequently into unsound investments. 
And as we became a creditor nation, at the 
same time we raised even higher the barriers 
against foreign imports—in the Emergency 
Tariff of 1921, the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
of 1922, and the Hawley-Smoot Tariff of 1930. 
The rest of the world might buy from us and 
we were prepared to finance such purchases; 
but we were unwilling to buy from the rest of 
the world. Certainly this could not go on for¬ 
ever; by the end of i9 2 9> we were ready to see 
why. 

In the selections that follow, some of the 
financial aspects of the boom are presented. 
During the nineteen twenties, Edwin R. A. 
Seligman (1861-1939), professor of economics 
at Columbia University, undertook to super¬ 


vise a study of installment selling (principally 
in relation "to the automobile industry) which 
resulted in two large volumes, The Economics 
of Installment Selling (New York, 1927). Selig¬ 
man regards the growth of installment selling 
as a new departure in economics, a revolution 
hardly inferior to the Industrial Revolution it¬ 
self. Though earlier phases of consumption 
credit may have been marked by abuses, mod¬ 
ern installment selling falls into another cate¬ 
gory because it is concerned with durable 
goods. After considering the process of install¬ 
ment selling as it affects manufacturer, dealer, 
and financial intermediary—the finance com¬ 
pany—the study ends on a note of approval. 
Installment credit is the latest in history s 
many methods of financing consumption be¬ 
yond the consumer’s immediate ability to pay. 
Though it has some dangers, installment credit 
does not carry with it the threat of inflation. 
The “inveterate prejudice” against consump¬ 
tion credit is a relic of an earlier time when 
“luxuries” were only for a small, high-income 
group. 

After the event—that is, in 1933-1934 ™e 
Senate Banking and Finance Committee in¬ 
vestigated some of the more unsavory aspects 
of financial promotion and manipulation. It 
hired Ferdinand Pecora (1882- ), Italian- 

born New York lawyer and Wilsonian Demo¬ 
crat, to act as its counsel; his keen probing 
exposed many weaknesses and led to the formu¬ 
lation of a sound regulatory policy. The Se¬ 
curities and Exchange Commission was one of 
the results of this inquiry. Later, Pecora sum¬ 
marized some of his findings in his Wall Street 
under Oath (New York, 1939)- Pecora looked 
into the operations of holding companies, in¬ 
vestment trusts, bank securities affiliates, per¬ 
sonal corporations and the like; he paid par¬ 
ticular attention to the promotion of foreign 
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bond and stock Issues in the United States. 
And, in all cases, he found a lack of responsi¬ 
bility on the part of the issuing bankers and 
houses and a betrayal of the trust of the buy¬ 
ing public. 

Frederick L. Allen (1890- ), editor of 
Harpefs , tells the story of the amazing Big 
Bull Market in his lively description of the 
golden nineteen twenties which he called Only 


Y ester day (1931). What emerges from his nar¬ 
rative—as far as the student of economics and 
public affairs is concerned—is the complete 
helplessness of the Federal Reserve Board to 
check the orgy of speculation and to control 
the financial mechanism of the nation. 

The selections are reprinted by permission 
of Harper and Brothers (Seligman and Allen) 
and Simon and Schuster (Pecora). 


Economics of lnstallme?n Selling 


BY EDWIN R. 

Chapter II. Modern Installment Selling 

* * • The prodigious increase in production and 
the lowering of prices led to continually newer 
classes of users. With this change came the need 
of some alteration in the methods of sales and the 
disposition of the product. In the older days, when 
the automobile was an article of luxury and 
bought only by the very wealthy, cash was vir¬ 
tually the only method available or desirable. But 
when the would-be purchasers came to be pre¬ 
dominantly of the middle and lower middle class, 
and when it became more and more customary for 
the farmer and even the more prosperous wage- 
earner to desire a motor car, an opportunity arose 
to introduce some method to enable purchase on 
the part of those who had no great stock of ac¬ 
cumulated savings or who, at all events, would find 
it inconvenient to pay in cash. The ordinary man 
of modest means who had learned how to con¬ 
struct his home through the building and loan as¬ 
sociations, and who had had a more or less for¬ 
tunate experience in buying the necessary furni¬ 
ture for his home through the instalment method, 
regarded with favor this way of adding to his 
possessions what he now considered only next in 
importance to his house and his furniture. 

There was, however, another reason for the de¬ 
velopment of the new sales method—a reason 
connected with the dealer rather than with the con¬ 
sumer. The automobile business was at the outset 
a highly seasonal business. Especially in the early 
days before the advent of the great popularity of 
the closed car, the automobile sales were massed in 
the early spring and summer. With the gradual 
development of the volume of sales, the manufac¬ 
turers began to realize what has long been a com¬ 
monplace in economic theory and wfiat has been 
the lesson of experience in business practice, that 
the advantages of mass production, which would 
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render possible a lowering of the price and a 
capture of the market, were more or less depend¬ 
ent upon an even and continuous output. It is 
obvious that where seasonal production of any 
commodity is marked, the non-utilization of the 
plant and the laying-off of workmen conspire to 
increase costs and to interpose difficulties in the 
successful prosecution of the enterprise. 

If now the distributors or wholesale dealers in 
the automobiles found, as was increasingly true, 
that the retail dealers were able to dispose of their 
cars only in certain months of the year, the prob¬ 
lem of what to do with the accumulated stock 
became a serious one. If the demand on the part 
of the dealers was essentially seasonal, the demand 
of the distributors would become correspondingly 
seasonal, and the manufacturers would be con¬ 
fronted by the problem of securing an even flow 
of their output. For the individual dealers to pur¬ 
chase cars and to store,them in anticipation of the 
demand was out of the question; their capital was 
inadequate. For the distributors to step into the 
breach 'and to pay cash for large quantities of 
automobiles which they would have had to put in 
storage would have meant useless expenditures for 
storage facilities. A continuance of the old system, 
therefore, implied a rather rigid limitation on the 
possibilities of output. What was more natural, 
then, than that there should occur to some in- 
enious minds the thought that if a method could 
e devised for replacing the system of cash sales, 
the problem would be solved? If the distributors 
could be permitted to pay for the accumulating 
stock of automobiles only as they periodically 
disposed of them, the difficulties of the situation 
would be largely overcome. 

In this way, the two converging streams of in¬ 
fluence, namely, the desire of the automobile user 
to be provided with a somewhat easier method of 
payment, and the interests of the automobile man- 
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ufacturer to secure a larger as well as an even, un¬ 
interrupted flow of output, conspired to bring 
about the introduction of the instalment method. 

Since the origin of instalment sales in automo¬ 
biles is due to these two reasons, it becomes nec¬ 
essary to explain somewhat more in detail the 
influence of each. 

So far as the consumer is concerned, cash was 
the well-nigh universal rule up to 1910. Of course, 
here and there isolated instances were to be found, 
as in the sale of everything else, where the dealer 
made, largely for personal reasons, some credit 
concession to purchasers. But these instances were 
sporadic. With the growth in the number of auto¬ 
mobiles, and in the desires of a continually grow¬ 
ing group of more or less modest purchasers to 
secure automobiles, the custom arose of buying 
used instead of new cars—a custom strengthened 
by certain factors on the supply side as well. With 
the increase in the used-car business, the pressure 
upon the dealers to make some concessions to the 
buyer became stronger. From the year 1910 on, we 
find such concessions growing, especially on the 
Pacific Coast, where the climate rendered possible 
the utilization of automobiles for a considerably 
more protracted period than in the rest of the 
country, and where the good roads first made their 
appearance. Within the next two or three years, 
the system of making concessions in the way of 
time payments became quite common, and it had 
in the meantime been applied to new cars as well. 
Although the methods differed considerably from 
dealer to dealer, and although the terms were even 
more heterogeneous, the purchasing public was 
gradually accustoming itself to pay for the cars, 
whether new or used, in successive instalments, 
chiefly in monthly payments. 

The problem now arose as to how the dealer 
could contrive to pay cash to the manufacturer for 
the cars which he was now beginning to sell on 
instalments. He might indeed, and did in fact at 
first, turn to his local bank and endeavor to dis¬ 
count some of the notes turned over to him by the 
purchasers. But difficulties soon disclosed them¬ 
selves. The dealer might not have been of unim¬ 
peachable credit or in possession of a credit rat¬ 
ing such as that to which the local bank had been 
accustomed; and even where the dealer’s own 
credit was good, he had in most cases no organiza¬ 
tion adequate to guarantee the solvency of the cus¬ 
tomer and therefore the standing of the notes 
turned in. Moreover, as many of these purchasers 
notes ran for a considerable number of months, 
this paper was essentially lacking in the element 
of liquidity which the banks were accustomed to 
demand. Above all, there emerged the problem of 


collecting the unpaid instalments; and the local 
bank was often both unable and unwilling to insti¬ 
tute a new and expensive department to oversee 
the delinquent purchasers. The relations between 
the dealer and the purchaser, therefore, inevitably 
called for some form of credit mechanism, ade¬ 
quate to this new method of instalment selling. 

More important, naturally, was the pressure 
brought to bear by the arrangements between the 
distributor and the manufacturer. Here, also, up 
to this period, it had been customary to sell auto¬ 
mobiles strictly for cash, with the exception 01 
isolated cases, as in all similar businesses, where 
the manufacturer made concessions to particular 
dealers and carried part of the stock on an open 
account during the slack months of the year. Such 
examples were, however, uncommon. But now, 
with the increasing pressure exerted upon the dis¬ 
tributors by the manufacturers, the former real¬ 
ized that their capital was not sufficient. In an in¬ 
dustry where so long a time elapses between the 
beginning and the end of the productive process 
that is, between the purchase of the raw material 
ar.d the final disposition of the finished product, 
the question of delay in payment becomes of prime 
importance. Even in an industry with a fairly 
large capital, it becomes embarrassing to have a 
large part of the funds tied up. If thousands of cars 
are" to be manufactured and then indefinitely 
stored until called for by the seasonal demand, a 
decided limit is set to the output. Neither the dis¬ 
tributor nor the manufacturer could secure much 
help from the local bank, partly for reasons ex¬ 
plained above and partly because of the fact that, 
if the banks were to be adequately remunerated 
for this new service, they would have to make 
charges which would probably bring them into 
conflict with the usury laws in the various states. 
Furthermore, laws restricting the amount of loans 
to be made to any one individual frequently re¬ 
sulted in a situation where the dealer could not 
obtain adequate, financing accommodations. Ihe 
manufacturer not only needed his money at once, 
but desired a larger, as well as an even and con¬ 
tinuous, market for his product; the distributor, 
unless he was to dissipate his gross earnings in 
storage expenses and other payments, was under 
pressure to find buyers for the surplus cars. Some¬ 
thing else was needed not only to render liquid 
the frozen credits which were thus being engen¬ 
dered onpll sides, but also to impart a degree of 
reasonable safety to the new sales method. _ 
Thus from all the parties to the transaction, 
manufacturer, distributor, dealer and consumer, 
there now came a demand for machinery which 
would render possible a greater volume of trans- 
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actions. The solution was found in the creation of 
the so-called credit companies or finance corpora¬ 
tions. 

Chapter XV. Conclusions 

We have come to the end of a long discussion. 
We have seen that while not a little light can be 
thrown upon some of the problems of instalment 
selling by an examination of the facts, there re¬ 
main not a few points where a judgment rests for 
the present upon general economic reasoning. Let 
us attempt to restate here some 6f our principal 
conclusions. 

Instalment selling in the sense of making a final 
liquidation through the method of successive frac¬ 
tional payments, is both old and new. It is old in 
that it has been used in both public and private 
transactions from the beginning of recorded his¬ 
tory. It is new only in the sense that it has been 
applied on a large scale in recent years to certain 
more durable consumption goods. To all intents 
and purposes, it has become a problem of the auto¬ 
mobile inasmuch as so large a part of all instal¬ 
ment selling is concerned with the automobile. 

We have traced the origin and history of mod¬ 
ern instalment credit, and have described in some 
detail the methods employed in so far as they af¬ 
fect the purchaser, the dealer, the manufacturer, 
the finance company and the investing public. 

We have also sought to give more reliable esti¬ 
mates as to the extent of instalment selling and of 
outstanding instalment paper. Our conclusions 
were that many of the existing estimates are 
grossly exaggerated, and that instalment sales, in 
the. case of the durable consumption goods to 
which the system is primarily applied, amounted 
at the end of 1926 to about four and a half bil¬ 
lions of dollars out of total retail sales of about 
thirty-eight billions; and that the total of outstand¬ 
ing instalment paper was about two billions. 

We proceeded next to point out that most of 
the prevalent opinions on instalment credit are the 
more or less unconscious reflections of prejudice 
or prepossessions as explained by the self-interest 
of the individual; and that scarcely a single one 
of the judgments rested upon either a satisfactory 
factual basis or an adequate economic analysis. 

In our analysis of the situation it was necessary 
first to note that, inasmuch as instalment credit is 
a part of consumption credit, the alleged contrast 
between production and consumption,needed a 
more careful study. This study brought us to the 
conclusion that the utilization of wealth might be 
either productive, neutral, wasteful or destructive. 
Instalment credit, therefore, in the first place 
would have to be envisaged from the point of view 


as to whether articles to which it is applied repre- 
serft a productive or even a neutral utilization. 
The ordinary charge brought against instalment 
credit on the ground that there is something ille¬ 
gitimate in the idea of granting credit tin consump¬ 
tion goods was seen to be destitute of economic 
foundation. 

Employing the term “consumption credit” in 
the common acceptation, we traced the develop¬ 
ment of credit in general and showed how each 
great change in economic conditions brought with 
it the evolution of a new form of credit. Each suc¬ 
cessive form was at first deprecated, then coldly 
welcomed, and in the end cordially accepted. In¬ 
stalment credit represents the latest’stagc of credit. 

Inasmuch as instalment credit is a parr of con¬ 
sumption credit, we undertook in the nexr place 
to ascertain the general modern tendencies of con¬ 
sumption credit, irrespective of whether or not 
it is liquidated in lump-sum payments. We fount! 
that the growth of consumption credit was af¬ 
fected by conditions which differed nor onlv ac¬ 
cording to the section of the country, but accord¬ 
ing to the population of the town and the size of 
the establishment; and that consumption credit 
was far more successful under certain of these 
conditions than under others. While we found it 
difficult to secure an exact verification of the state¬ 
ment, we came to the conclusion that instalment 
selling denoted a substantial addition to the total 
amount of credit rather than a change in the pro¬ 
portions in the various forms assumed by con¬ 
sumption credit. 

In our endeavor to ascertain the exact points in 
which instalment credit differed from the other 
forms of coasuimirion credit, we saw that there 
were certain differences aseribable to the com¬ 
modities themselves, hut still more significant dif¬ 
ferences in the conditions under which the credit 
is granted*. The essential poinr here we found to 
consist in the character of the terms on which 
instalment credit is offered, and in the nature of 
the security for the grant of credit. In other words, 
we learned that perhaps the most serious problems 
of instalment credit clustered around the facts of 
delinquencies and defaults, wirh rhe consequent 
necessity of repossession. It was therefore ro a 
study of repossessions that we devoted special at¬ 
tention. 

In addition to the common criticism that instal¬ 
ment credit is illegitimate because it applies to 
consumers’ goods, we noted the almost equally 
common objection against instalment credit on the 
ground that it is granted for the use of luxuries. 
This led us to a study of rhe conrrasr between 
luxuries and necessities. As a result of our analysis, 
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we were led to emphasize the connection between ' 
the so-called luxuries and the rising standard of 
life in the mass of the community. We came to 
the conclusion that while the force of t e o 
objections against certain forms of senseless and 
extravagant luxury on ethical grounds remained 
unimpaired, attention ought primarily to e 1 
rected to the validity of the economic argument 
which explains the transition from luxuries to nec- 

essaries. . - , < 

Making a particular application of the above 
analysis, we pointed out that the automob e mus^ 
be regarded neither as a luxury nor as a type ot 
foolish and wasteful consumption; but that, on the 
contrary, the advent of the automobile has marked 
a revolution in economic and social life which 
is comparable to that produced by the introduc¬ 
tion of the railway; and that, in the one case* as ;m 
the other, we must weigh up certain resultant evils 
with the acknowledged benefits; with the con¬ 
clusion that it is open to little doubt as to where 
the balance of advantages lies. 

In the final part of our discussion, we took up 
some, of the problems connected with the special 
effects of instalment selling. So far as concerns the 
consumer, we pointed out that the real P r ° 
consists in the contrast between present and future 
satisfactions, and that a more significant distinc¬ 
tion than the one ordinarily drawn between con¬ 
sumers’ goods and producers’ goods is the distin - 
tion that ought to be made between goods that are 
paid for before or after utilization. The essential 
service of instalment selling was found to be the 
putting of durable goods on a par with ephemeral 
goods, and the rendering it possible immediately 
to place in the hands of the consumer worth-while 
commodities which it would otherwise be impos¬ 
sible for him to acquire. We discussed in the ne 
place the question as to whether consumers judg- 
merits are irrational, and found that we must ere 
distinguish not only as among various commodi¬ 
ties, but also as among various income classes. 1 ne 
lower we descend in the scale both of mcome an 
of durability of goods, the greater we found to 
be the chance of irrationality and abuse. On the 
contrary, the higher we ascend in the scale of the 
class and in the nature of the producave utiliza¬ 
tion offered by the services of the commodity, the 
smaller is the likelihood of irrational judgment on 
the part of the consumer. In such cases we found 
that instalment selling has a distinct tendency to 
correct in the process of time any possible distor¬ 
tion of judgment. Finally, with reference to the 
effect of instalment credit on savings, our analysis 
led us to the conclusion that instalment credit not 
only tends on the whole to strengthen the motives 


which induce an individual to save, but also tends 
to increase his capacity to do so. Instalment credit, 
in short, if applied to the proper articles and under 
the proper conditions, may promote not slavery 
but liberation. 

Taking up next the effects of instalment credit 
on business conditions, we attempted to analyze its 
influence on demand. Here we came to the con¬ 
clusion that instalment selling, instead of simply 
advancing the time when demand becomes effec¬ 
tive, really leads to an increase of purchasing 
power. This is due not so much to the considera¬ 
tion that there is a correlation between output and 
demand, as to the undoubted fact that instalment 
credit puts goods of potential productive utiliza¬ 
tion at the disposal of the consumer at an earlier 
period than would otherwise be practicable. As 
over against this conclusion, we studied next the 
problem of costs or finance charges; and while we 
learned that there were still many abuses to be 
noted, we saw that the general tendency of the 
movement is in the direction of eliminating abuses. 
We thus arrived at the conclusion that while in¬ 
stalment selling undoubtedly increases the cost of 
the product, this disadvantage is probably on the 
whole outweighed by the corresponding advan- 

Coming next to the influence of instalment 
credit upon production, the result of our analysis 
was that instalment selling'tends in part at least 
to a stabilization and regularity of -output but, 
above all, because of the device of fractional pay¬ 
ments, to an actual increase and acceleration of 

production. , , . , 

We took up finally the effects of instalment 

selling on the credit structure. Here we found in¬ 
deed that there are special risks connected with 
instalment credit, and that these center about re¬ 
possessions and used-car problems. This led us to 
a comparison between the recourse and the non¬ 
recourse systems in the automobile business, with 
the conclusion that the weight of argument is dis¬ 
tinctly in favor of the recourse system. We studied 
next the connection between instalment credit an 
business depressions; and, as a result of a detailed 
investigation into the conditions produced by the 
anthracite coal strike, we concluded that the dan¬ 
gerous effects of instalment selling on the credit 
structure have been exaggerated, and that, al- 
' though the facts are as yet inadequate to furnish 
I a foundation for definite statement, instalment 
credit under proper conditions is probably not 
. open to the charges so often preferred against it 
> in this respect. 

t Summing up the entire matter, we should say 
s that instalment selling, like every new institution, 
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is subject to the perils of novelty. It has engen¬ 
dered new devices and has created a new tech¬ 
nique, but it has undoubtedly come to stay. Some 
abuses and perils which it were short-sighted to 
deny have crept in. What is needed is to apply to 
each particular case some of the results of the 
analysis which we have attempted to present. As 
the years roll by, experience will teach us to what 
classes of commodities and to what strata of so¬ 
ciety instalment selling is economically applicable. 
In the course of time outworn methods will be 
discarded and new abuses will undoubtedly ap¬ 
pear. Is it not the part of wisdom to separate the 
chaff from the grain, to be on our guard against 

Wall Street 


the obvious dangers, and to eliminate one by one 
the improper practices until, precisely as in the 
case of our banking structure, we may be able 
to establish fairly definite and generally accepted 
standards for distinguishing the sound from the 
unsound, she real from the specious? When in¬ 
stalment selling comes to be measured by these 
criteria, we may expect to learn that the innocu¬ 
ous and the salutary must not be confounded with 
the inappropriate and the regrettable, and that, in 
its ultimate and refined forms, instalment credit 
will be recognized as constituting a significant 
and valuable contribution to the "modem econ¬ 
omy. 

Wider Oath 


BY FERDINAND PECORA 


V. The Path of Error 


... To reach a point where it more than rivalled 
J. P. Morgan and Company and Kuhn, Loeb and 
Company in the origination of securities, and, in 
addition, to build up a world-wide sales organiza¬ 
tion that sold many millions of shares annually di¬ 
rectly to the public, might have seemed enough 
to satisfy anyone’s lust for expansion. But the 
National City did not stop in its course even at 
this point. Finally, it must have dawned on Mr. 
Mitchell and his associates that after all the true 
purpose of the Company was neither to make 
bonds, nor to make sales of bonds, but to make 
money. And here, ready to hand, was the New 
York Stock Exchange, the very best place in the 
world to serve such an ambition. What if it were 
rather an unprecedented and forbidden thing for 
a national bank to be “in the market,” to gamble, 
and to manipulate, like any fevered Wall Street 
speculator? It was not, in legal technicality, the 
Bank that was speculating, it was the “Com¬ 
pany.” 


I he development of the National City was, 
tins respect, a logical progression. Step by step, tl 
affiliate had led the Bank into stranger and strangi 
pastures. Originally, when organized in ion 
was to be used merely to hold certain investrnen 
that the Bank legally could nor. From this, it 
panded into an investment banking “house of h 
sue,’ manufacturing bonds in imitation of ih 
great private bankers. Under Mr. Mitchell’s dv 
namic rule, it developed its immense machiner 
tx/L c * KXSe k° n ds t0 die general public. 
When it went still further, and used this machin 
fry to distribute millions of securities not oris 
mated by itself, millions of the same stocks tha 


were being traded in upon the floor of the Ex¬ 
change, it already had one foot deep in the market; 
and its success and profits had become inextricably 
interwoven with the daily plus and minus signs of 
the stock quotations on the financial pages. It was 
only a short step from this, to complete amt un¬ 
restricted speculation directly cm the Exchange. 

I hus it came about that in the four months, 
1 December, 1928, to March, 1929 -a time when 
federal Reserve authorities were doing everything 
m their power to restrain the further growth of 
the wild speculative excesses of the marker—the 
National City Company was a principal partici¬ 
pant m and financed three separate “pools” trad¬ 
ing m copper ^stocks on the Exchange. All three 
were subsidiaries of Anaconda. One was in Andes 
Copper, one in (dole copper, and the third in 
Greene Cananea* In some cases, the National City 
itself ran the account”; in others, ocher members 
of the group did so. Almost 500,000 shares of these 
various companies were accumulated in these pool 
operations. About 115,000 shares were retained as 
profit. I he rest were sold to the public by trading 
on the Exchange in the usual manner. The Na¬ 
tional City’s share of the profits was Si 67,000 in 
cash plus about 66,000 shares of Anaemuia smelt, 
which, at the quotations then prevailing, were 
worth approximately $9,000,000. 

The National City, to be sure, ran little risk in 
taking these “flyers” and making these huge profits. 
Creene Cananea, for example, was a famous “mys¬ 
tery stock” at the time; its price was rising sensa¬ 
tionally—but did this represent real value, or 
merely manipulation? I he National City did not 
have to guess, for its fellow pool members were 
none other than John I). Ryan, Chairman of the 
Board of Anaconda, which controlled Greene 
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Cananea, and Cornelius Kelley, the President of 
Anaconda. The fact that this whole operation de¬ 
pended on the use by directors and insiders of 
their confidential knowledge of their c ° r P oratlon 
business for their own personal profit, did not 
deter them in the least. . • • 


One might think that the National City had now 
finally reached the limit, but there is more to come. 
Perhaps the most extraordinary of its activitie 
during those frenzied years was the orgy of trad¬ 
ing by the Company in the stock of the Bank itself. 

It is, of course, strictly against the law for a na- 
tional bank to purchase its own stock. It cannot 
even lend money on its own stock. Legal techni¬ 
calities aside, it is obvious that wild advan “ sa 
recessions in the price at which a bank stock 's 
quoted, cannot fail to affect grave y e ty 

and reputation of the institution. O f aU stoc ^ s ’ 
bank stocks ought least to be the football of specu- 

k Solemnly the National City gave lip service to 
this doctrine. Its officers went so far in *928 as to 
have the stock of the Bank stricken from the New 
York Stock Exchange, where it had been hsted f or 
many years, because they professed to J> e a ^ e [° 
detect microscopic signs of manipulation m its 
price. This they considered to be “distinctly dis¬ 
advantageous, and probably at times rmght 
be dangerous.” Yet mark what follows: m *e nex 
two years, National City Bank stock, which had a 
par value of $100, was pushed up and up until 
reached dizzy heights. In January, 192 , 
was taken off the Exchange, it sold at $785- ‘n 
June, 1928, it stood at $94°; ^ January, 1929, « 
climbed to |i,45o; a few months Lmr, it reached 
the fantastic price of $2,925 C^ctuffijf’ 5 P 
share, after a 5 for 1 split-up). The highest book 
value ever ascribed to it was only $70. A ?d the 
National City, which had removed the stodc from 
the Exchange “to prevent manipulation, was itselt 

tH Altogether, in the three-and-a-haff-year period 
ending 8 December 31, i93°> th , e National City 
Company sold almost 2,000,000 shares of the stock 
of its Bank, and even then it had about 100,000 
shares left over. In the single year 1929 it sold 
more than 1,300,000 shares. For the proud priv¬ 
ilege of owning these shares, worth $140,000,000 
at their highest book value, the public paid the 
stupendous sum of $650,000,000. Most of tfus in¬ 
flated value was, of course, wiped out durmg the 
years of depression, when National City fell from 
c8s to 21. Mr. Mitchell himself was a heavy loser 
—according to his own statement, the heaviest in- 
dividual loser of all. 


The campaign to sell National CityBanksto 
was carried on by every means pliable. It was 
sold at these exorbitant prices by the hundreds o 
thousands of shares by National City jalesmen 
stimulated by special premiums. It was sold over 

the counter” through regularbrokeragehouses, 

with fifteen or twenty of whom the Company 
maintained direct wires. The Company w y 
the largest customer of the specialist 
stock, and kept in telephonic touch with him, on 
busy days, “maybe every three or four ™ te /; 
The Company not only accumulated and sold fo 
its own account—at times as many as 30,000 or 
40,000 shares in a single day-but « encouraged 
others to fan the flame, giving, free of char ?®’ an 
option on 30,000 shares as die basis of °P® ra ^°“ 
for a syndicate headed by the well-known broker¬ 
age firm of Dominick and Dominick. It was mak¬ 
ing so much money selling the Banks stock that 
it even sold more shares than it owned—r.e., it 
“went short”—and had to borrow 3°,ooo shares 
from Mr. Mitchell's private holdings to cover its 
sales. Greed and irresponsible banking could go 
no further. . . . 


X. “We Could Have Taken One Hundred 
Percent! ” 

In your hands or in the writer’s hands, a dollar 
is only a dollar. It can buy a dollars worth of 
bread, or a dollar’s worth of merchandise or^ 
dollar’s worth of corporate stock. The skilled fi 
nancier, however, would not go very far in ^ 
profession if he could not do better than that, 
his hands, a dollar goes a long way: it frequency 
buys control of ten, or twenty or even one hun¬ 
dred times as much money as the financier himself 

invests. r r 

In this chapter, we shall tell the story of one of 
the most outstanding and spectacular examples o 
this process encountered during the Senate Inves¬ 
tigation: the investment trusts of Dillon, Read and 

• Like J. P- Morgan and Company and Kuhn, 
Loeb and Company, Dillon, Read and Company 
were private bankers. They did not, however, take 
deposits to any considerable extent, but concen¬ 
trated on the creation and sale of new securities. 
Here they did a huge quantity of business, issuing 
nearly four billion dollars of government, mu¬ 
nicipal and corporate bonds and stocks for the 
fifteen years following the war. This was more 
than Kuhn, Loeb and Company, but less than J. P. 
Morgan and Company. 

Since they took no large amount of deposits, 
Dillon, Read and Company did not have in their 
control, from this source, any great fund of other 
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people’s money,” as did the Morgans and Kuhn, 
Loeb. But they contrived a scheme which from 
their point of view was superior to the bankers’ 
traditional technique. They were able to get con¬ 
trol of the public’s money, yet simultaneously 
they avoided the inconvenient necessity of keep¬ 
ing that money payable on demand, as is the way 
with ordinary deposits. 

. This new superior technique was an amazingly 
simple combination of two devices: the “invest¬ 
ment trust” and “nonvoting, stock,” together with 
some added features of Dillon, Read and Com¬ 
pany’s own invention. 

# The first step, taken in 1924, was the organiza¬ 
tion of a corporation known as the United States 
and Foreign Securities Corporation. This was to 
be an investment trust, i.e., a company which 
invests in securities, just like any private person, 
but with the asserted advantage of trained man¬ 
agement and great capital resources. There were 
three classes of stock in the new corporation- 
first preferred, second preferred, and common. 
There were 250,000 shares of the first-named class, 

■ 50,000 shares of the second, and 1,000,000 shares of 
the common. The “first preferred” stock was so 
called because it was entitled to receive dividends 
of six per cent before the other classes pi stock 
received anything, but in the matter of voting 
rights and control, it was anything but preferred. 
So long as dividends were regularly paid it could 
not vote at all, it had not the slightest voice in the 
management. It was, in short, what is known as 
nonvoting stock,” one of the devices which Mr. 
Otto Kahn had picturesquely denounced as “in¬ 
dentions of the devil.” Under all ordinary condi¬ 
tions, only the common stock could vote, and 
therefore whoever controlled the common stock 
.controlled the corporation. 

The entire 250,000 shares of “first preferred 
stock were sold to the public for $25,000,000. As 
an added attraction, the public was also given 250 - 
000 shares of the common stock-one share of 
common with each share of first preferred. That 
left unsold the 50,000 shares of second preferred 

!vnm nd 7 i° ,0 ?° shares of common stock. All of 
this Dillon, Read and Company bought for $5,100,- 

000. Thus although it invested only one fifth as 
much as the public, Dillon, Read and Company 
owning three fourths of the common stoc£ the 
only stock that could vote, completely controlled 
the corporation. 1 

The United States and Foreign Securities Cor- 

erT n f 0n ’ 3by m f a 2 ed and operated during an 
era of rising stock prices, prospered greatly By 
1928 there w a s a cash surplus of $10,000,000. Whit 
had the public, who contributed $25,000,000 of the 


corporation’s $30,000,000, gotten out of this pros¬ 
perity? They had gotten their six per cent divi¬ 
dends on their first preferred stock—and that is 

all. 

True, they also owned 250,00a shares of com¬ 
mon stock, but in spite of rite f 10,000,000 cash 
surplus, there had never been any dividend de¬ 
clared on the common stock. To anticipate a little, 
there never was any dividend on this stock. 

What had Dillon, Read and Company realized? 
In the first place, it had, like the public, been regu¬ 
larly receiving by way of dividends on its second 
preferred stock, six per cent on the money it had 
invested. In the second place, it had made about 
$340,000 as its share of the hankers* “spread’* in 
the sale of the corporation securities to the public. 
In the third place, it now had complete control,, 
unhampered by any possibility of withdrawal, not 
only of the original $25,000,000 public contribu¬ 
tion, but also of the $10,000,000 cash surplus which 
had been earned by the use of that money. The 
Dillon, Read and Company investment, which had 
originally controlled m ‘ additional $25,000,000, 
now controlled $35,000,000. The best part of the 
whole transaction, moreover, was that Dillon, 
Read and Company and individual members of 
that firm still retained practically all their 750,000 
shares of common stock; and this common stock, 
which at the rime of its original acquisition had 
been assigned a nominal value of 20 cents per share 
and according to Mr. Dillon, “was worth less,” 
with a book Value of “a million dollars less than 
nothing,” had risen greatly, eventually going as 
high as $72 a share. Hence, an investment of, at 
the most, a few hundred thousand dollars, had 
brought in potential profits of thirty to fort v mil¬ 
lion dollars for the bankers. . » , 

Even ^ these astonishingly fortunate develop¬ 
ments did not satisfy Dillon, Read and Company. 
There was still that $10,000,000 cash surplus fairly 
asking to be put to work. I low employ it better 
than by repeating on a larger scale the same opera¬ 
tion that had already worked out so well? 

So a second corporation, a second investment 
trust, was formed. This one was called the United 
States and Intern ational Securities Corporation. 
Dike the United States and Foreign Securities 
orporauon, it had rhree classes of stock, first pre¬ 
ferred, second preferred and common. As in the 
first corporation, all voting power under ordinary 
circumstances was exercised bv the common stock. 

As m the first case, too, the public was allowed to 
uy this time for $50,000,000—only die “non- 
voting preferred stock with only a minority of 
tie common stock added in. But there was One 
salient difference: this time, Dillon, Read and 
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Company did not have to invest a single dollar 
of its own. Instead, it was the United States and 
Foreign Securities Corporation, which, with its 
$10,000,000 cash surplus, now put up the money 
to secure complete control. 

There were now two investment corporations-— 
the second with a $60,000,000 capital, controlled 
by the first with a $30,000,000 capital; and.the 
whole $90,000,000 controlled by Dillon, Read and 
Company, which had four years before invested 

$5,100,000. ; 

Did we say that the organization of this new 
corporation, bringing with it control of an addi¬ 
tional $50,000,000 of the public’s money did not 
cost Dillon, Read and Company a dollar? It was a 
gross understatement: Dillon, Read and Company 
not only did not pay, they were themselves paid- 
over a mihion dollars—for their share m the ardu¬ 
ous labor of organizing the company and floating 

The following year, 1929, prices went still 
higher, and some of the members of Dillon, Read 
and Company thought it an opportune time to 
let the public share a little of their good fortune. 
They therefore consented to sell about 75,000 
shares of their United States and Foreign common 
stock, at $47.50 or better . P er share ’ . to . , cer T 

pools organized by Dominick and Dominick, w o 
disposed of it after their own fashion. They also 
sold another 45,000 shares through Dillon, Read 
and Company, to the firm’s own customers at 
around $56 per share. Altogether, for these ap- 
proximately 120,000 shares (not enough of t e 
original 750,000 to disturb Dillon, Read’s control), 
they received over $6,800,000. This in itself was 
over $1,500,000 more than the whole firms entire 
original investment, and it was realized from only 


a petty fraction of their total common-stock hold- 

m After the stock-market crash in 1929, things did 
not go so well. The United States and Interna¬ 
tional Securities in particular, sustamed large 
losses amounting at one time to about $26,000,000. 
The stock in which Dillon, Read and Company 
had seen fit to invest the $10,000,000 cash surplus 
of the first corporation in 1928 was completely 

wiped out. , , . 

To Senator Couzens, the taking of this $10,000,- 
000 “out of an investment trust you own, or 
which you control, rather, its ownership being 
in the public hands,” and putting it ‘in another 
investment trust to further augment your own 
profits,” seemed “rotten ethics,” and reprehen¬ 
sible ” To Mr. Clarence Dillon this and all the 
rest of the story seemed perfectly proper even in 

rC Mr. P Dillon thought in terms of Wall Street 
usage and legality, and from that point of view he 
even considered that the public had been treated 
with rare generosity and fairness. True, the pubUe 
had contributed five times as much as Diuon, 
Read and Company to the United States and for¬ 
eign Securities Corporation, and had received only 
one third as much of its common stock in return, 
but Mr. Dillon pointed out—and who can deny 
it—there was nothing to stop Dillon, Read and 
Company from having taken, not only 750,000 
shares of this common stock, but the whole 1,000,- 
000. Giving the public any interest at all in these 
shares, even a minority interest, was a sheer act of 
grace. In his own words: ,, 

We could have taken 100 per cent. We could 
have taken all' that profit. We could have bought 
all the common stock for $5,000,000. . . . 


Only Yesterday 


BY FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


Chapter XII. The Big Bull Market 

One day in February, 1928, an investor asked an 
astute banker about the wisdom of buying com¬ 
mon stocks. The banker shook his head. Stocks 
look dangerously high to me,” he said. This bull 
market has been going on for a long time, and al- 
though prices have slipped a bit recently, they 
might easily slip a good deal more. Business is 
none too good. Of course if you buy the right 
stock you’ll probably be all right in the long run 
and you may even make a profit. But if J were you 
I’d wait awhile and see what happens.’’ 

By all the canons of conservative finance the 


banker was right. That enormous confidence in 
Coolidge Prosperity which had lifted the business 
man to a new preeminence in American life and 
had persuaded innumerable men and women to 
gamble their savings away in Florida real estate 
had also carried the prices of common stocks far 
upward since 1924, until they had reached what 
many hard-headed financiers considered alarming 
levels. Throughout 1927 speculation had been in¬ 
creasing. The amount of money loaned to brokers 
to carry margin accounts for traders had risen dur¬ 
ing the year from $2,818,561,000 to $ 3 , 558 , 355 .°°° 
—a huge increase. During the week of December 
3, 1927, more shares of stock had changed hands 
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than in any* previous week in the whole history of 
the New York Stock Exchange. . . . 

The speculative fever had been intensified by 
the action of the Federal Reserve System in lower¬ 
ing the rediscount rate from 4 per cent to 3F2 per 
cent in August, 1927, and purchasing Government 
securities in the open market. This action had been 
taken from the most laudable motives: several of 
the European nations were having difficulty in 
stabilizing their currencies, European exchanges 
were weak, and it seemed to the Reserve author¬ 
ities that the easing of American money rates 
might prevent the further accumulation of gold 
in the United States and thus aid in the recovery 
of Europe and benefit foreign trade. Furthermore, 
American business was beginning to lose headway; 
the lowering of money rates might stimulate it. 
But the lowering of money rates also stimulated 
the stock market. The bull party in Wall Street 
had been still further encouraged by the remark¬ 
able solicitude of President Coolidge and Secre¬ 
tary Mellon, who whenever confidence showed 
signs of waning came out with opportunely reas¬ 
suring statements which at once sent prices up¬ 
ward again. In January, 1928, the President had 
actually taken 1 the altogether unprecedented step 
of publicly stating that he did not consider bro¬ 
kers’ loans too high, thus apparently giving White 
House sponsorship to the very inflation which was 
worrying the sober minds of the financial com¬ 
munity. 

While stock prices had been climbing, business 
activity had been undeniably subsiding. There had 
been such a marked recession during the latter pan 
of 1927 that by February, 1928, the director of the 
Charity Organization Society in New York re¬ 
ported that unemployment was more serious than 
at any time since immediately after the war. Dur¬ 
ing January and February the stock market turned 
ragged and unsettled, and no wonder—for with 
prices still near record levels and the future trend 
of business highly dubious, it was altogether too 
easy to foresee a tifne of reckoning ahead. . , 
Anybody who had chosen this moment to pre¬ 
dict that the bull market was on the verge of a 
wild advance which would make ail that had gone 
before seem trifling would have been quite mad— 
or else inspired with a genius for mass psychology. 
The banker who advised caution was quite right 
about financial conditions, and so were the fore¬ 
casters. But they had not taken account of the 
boundless commercial romanticism of the Amer¬ 
ican people, inflamed by year after plentiful year 
of Coolidge Prosperity. For on March 3, 1928 the 
stock market entered upon its sensational phase. 


a 

Let us glance for a moment at the next morn¬ 
ing’s paper, that arm-breaking load of reading- 
matter which bore the date of Sunday* March 4, 
1928. ... 

General Motors stock, opening at 139% tin the 
revious morning, had skyrocketed in two short 
ours to 144*4, with a gain of more than live points 
since the Friday closing. The trading for the day 
had amounted to not much more than i % 2oo,mm 
shares, but nearly a third of it had been in Motors. 
The speculative spring fever of 1928 had mt 
in. . , . 

On Monday General Motors gained aH points 
more, on Tuesday there was great excitement 
as the stock u crossed 150/’ Other stocks were be¬ 
ginning to be affected by the contagion as day 
after day the market “made the front page*’; Steel 
and Radio and Montgomery Ward were climbing, 
too. After a pause cm Wednesday and Thursday, 
General Motors astounded everybody on Friday 
by pushing ahead a cool points as die announce- 
meat was made that its Managers Securities Com* 
pany had bought 200,000 shares in the open marker 
for its executives at around 150, And then on Sat* 
urday the common stock of*the Radio Corpora* 
tion of America threw General Motors com¬ 
pletely into the shade bv leaping upward for a 
net gain of 12?$ points, closing at 420G, 

What on earth was happening? Wasn’t business 
bad, and credit inflated, and the stock price level 
dangerously high? Was the market going era/y? 
Suppose all these madmen who insisted on buying 
stocks at advancing prices tried to sell at the same 
moment! Canny investors, reading of the wild ad¬ 
vance in Radio, felt much as did the forecasters of 
Moody’s Investors Service a few days later: the 
practical question, they said, was “how long the 
opportunity to sell at the top will remain/* 

What was actually happening was that a group 
of powerful speculators with fortunes made to the 
automobile business and in the grain markers and 
in the earlier days of the bull market sit stocks— 
men like W. Cl Duranr and Arthur Caittcn ami 
the Fisher Brothers and John J, Raskob -were 
buying in unparalleled volume. They thought that 
business was due ro come our of its doldrums, 
Theyyknew that with Ford production delayed, 
the General Motors Corporation was likely to 
have a big year. They knew that the Radio Cor* 
poration had been consolidating its position and 
was now ready ro make more money than it had 
ever made before, and that as scientific discovery 
followed discovery, the future possibilities of the 
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bigg eSt radio company were exciting. Automo¬ 
biles and radios—these were the two most charac¬ 
teristic products of the decade of confident mass 

? reduction, the brightest flowers of Coolidge 
rosperity: they held a ready-made appeal to the 
speculative imagination. The big bull operators 
knew, too, that thousands of speculators had been 
selling stocks short in the expectation of a collapse 
in the market, would continue to sell short, and 
could be forced to repurchase if prices were 
driven relentlessly up. And finally, they knew 
their American public. It could not resist the ap¬ 
peal of a surging market. It had an altogether nor¬ 
mal desire to get rich quick, and it was ready to 
believe anything about the golden future of Amer¬ 
ican business. If stocks started upward the public 
would buy, no matter what the forecasters said, no 
matter how obscure was the business prospect. 
They were right. The public bought. . . . 

And $0 it went on, day after day and week after 
week. On March 16th the ticker was thirty-three 
minutes late and one began to hear people saying 
that some day there might occur a five-million 
share day—which seemed almost incredible. On 
the 20th, Radio jumped 18 points and General 
Motors 5. On March 26th the record for total 
volume of trading was smashed again. The new 
mark lasted just twenty-four hours, for on the 
27th—a terrifying day when a storm of unex¬ 
plained selling struck the market and General Mo¬ 
tors dropped abruptly, only to recover on enor¬ 
mous buying—there were 4,790,000 shares traded. 
The speculative fever was infecting the whole 
country. Stories of fortunes made overnight were 
on everybody’s lips. One financial commentator 
reported that his doctor found patients talking 
about the market to the exclusion of everything 
else and that his barber was punctuating with the 
hot towel more than one account of the prospects 
of Montgomery Ward. Wives were asking their 
husbands why they^were so slow, why they 
weren’t getting in on all this, only to hear that their 
husbands had bought a hundred shares of Ameri¬ 
can Linseed that very morning. Broker s branch 
offices were jammed with crowds of men and 
women watching the shining transparency on 
which the moving message of the ticker tape was 
written; whether or not one held so much as a 
share of stock, there was a thrill in seeing the news 
of that abrupt break and recovery m General 
Motors on March 27th run across the field ot 
vision in a long string of quotations: 

GM 50.85 (meaning 5,000 shares at .185) 20.H0. 
50.82.14.83.30.85.20.86.25.87.40.88.30.87.... 
The Reserve authorities were disturbed, i ney 


had raised the rediscount rate in February from 
3% to 4 per cent, hoping that if a lowering of the 
rate in 1927 had encouraged speculation, a corre¬ 
sponding increase would discourage it—and in¬ 
stead they had witnessed a common-stock mania 
which ran counter to all logic and all economic 
theory. They raised- the rate again in May to 4% 
per cent, but after a brief shudder the market went 
boiling on. They sold the Government bonds they 
had accumulated during 1927, and the principal 
result of their efforts was that the Government- 
bond market became demoralized. Who would 
ever have thought the situation would thus get out 
of hand? 

In the latter part of May, 1928, the pace of the 
bull market slackened. Prices fell off, gained, fell 
off again. The reckoning, so long expected, ap¬ 
peared at last to be at hand. 

It came in June, after several days of declining 
prices. The Giannini stocks, the speculative favor¬ 
ites of the Pacific coast, suddenly toppled for 
gigantic losses. On the San Francisco Stock Ex¬ 
change the shares of the Bank of Italy fell 100 
points in a single day (June nth), Bancitaly fell 
86 points, Bank of America 120, and Union Se¬ 
curity 80. That same day, on the New York Curb 
Exchange, Bancitaly dove perpendicularly from 
200 to no, dragging with it to ruin a horde of 
small .speculators who, despite urgent warnings 
from A. P. Giannini himself that the stock was 
overvalued, had naively believed that it was going 
to a thousand.” ... 

But had the bull market collapsed? On June 
13th it appeared to have regained its balance. On 
June 14th, the day of Hoover’s nomination, it ex¬ 
tended its recovery. The promised reckoning had 
been only partial. Prices still stood well above 
their February levels. A few thousand traders had 
been shaken out, a few big fortunes had been lost, 
a great many pretty paper profits had vanished; 
but the Big Bull Market was still young. . . . 

4 

During that “Hoover bull market” of Novem¬ 
ber, 1928, the records made earlier in the year 
'were smashed to flinders. Had brokers once 
spoken with awe of the possibility of five-million- 
share days? Five-million-share days were now oc¬ 
curring with monotonous regularity; on Novem¬ 
ber 23 rd the volume of trading almost reached 
seven millions. Had they been amazed at the rising 
prices of seats on the Stock Exchange? In Novem¬ 
ber a new mark of $580,000 was set. Had they 
been disturbed that Radio should sell at such an 
exorbitant price as 150? Late in November it was 
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bringing 400. Ten-point gains and new highs for 
all time were commonplaces now. Montgomery 
Ward, which the previous spring had been climb¬ 
ing toward 200, touched 439% on November 30. 
The copper stocks were skyrocketing; Packard 
climbed to 145; Wright Aeronautical flew as high 
as 263. Brokers’ loans? Of course they were higher 
than ever; but this, one was confidently told, was 
merely a sign of prosperity—a sign that the Amer¬ 
ican people were buying on the part-payment plan 
a partnership in the future progress of the coun¬ 
try. Call money rates? They ranged around 8 and 
9 per cent; a little high, perhaps, admitted the 
bulls, but what was the harm if people chose to 
pay them? Business was not suffering from high 
money rates; business was doing better than ever. 
The new era had arrived, and the abolition of 
poverty was just around the corner. ... 

The Federal Reserve authorities found them¬ 
selves in an unhappy predicament. Speculation was 
clearly absorbing more and more of the surplus 
funds of the country. The inflation of credit was 
becoming more and more dangerous. The normal 
course for the Reserve banks at such a juncture 
would have been to raise the rediscount rate, thus 
forcing up- the price of money for speculative 
purposes, rendering speculation less attractive, 
liquidating speculative loans, and reducing the 
volume of credit outstanding. But the Reserve 
banks had already raised the rate (in July) to 5 
per cent, and speculation had been affected only 
momentarily. Apparently speculators were ready 
to pay any amount for money if only prices kept 
on climbing. The Reserve authorities had waited 
patiently for the speculative fever to cure itself and 
it had only become more violent. Things had now 
come to such a pass that if they raised the rate still 
further, they not only ran the risk of bringing 
about a terrific smash in the market—and of ap¬ 
pearing to do so deliberately and wantonly—but 
also of seriously handicapping business by forcing 
it to pay a high rate for funds. Furthermore, they 
feared the further accumulation of gold in the 
United States and the effect which this might have 
upon world trade. And the Treasury had a final 
special concern about interest rates—it had its own 
financing to do, and Secretary Mellon was nat¬ 
urally not enthusiastic about forcing the Govern- 
ment to pay a fancy rate for money for its own 
current use. It almost seemed as if there were no 
way to deflation except through disaster. 

The Reserve Board finally met the dilemma by 
thinking up a new and ingenious scheme. They 
tried to prevent the reloaning of Reserve funds to 
brokers without raising the rediscount rate. 

On February 2, 1929, they issued a statement in 


which they said: “The Federal Reserve Act does 
not, in the opinion of the Federal Reserve Board, 
contemplate the use of the resources of the Federal 
Reserve Banks for the creation or extension of 
speculative credit. A member hank is not within its 
reasonable claims for rediscount facilities at its 
Federal Reserve Bank when it borrows either for 
the purpose of making speculative loans or for 
the purpose of maintaining speculative loans.** A. 
little less than a fortnight later the Board wrote 
to the various Reserve Banks asking them to M pre- 
vent as far as possible the diversion of Federal 
Reserve funds for the purpose of carrying loans 
based on securities.” Meanwhile the Reserve Banks 
drastically reduced their beddings of securities 
purchased in the open market. But no increases in 
rediscount rates were permitted. Again and again, 
from February on, the directors of the New York 
Reserve Bank asked Washington for permission to 
lift the New York rate, and each time the permis¬ 
sion was denied. The Board preferred to rely on 
their new policy. ... 

During the next month or mo stocks rose and 
fell uncertainly, sinking dismally for a time in 
May, and the level of brokers’ loans dipped a little, 
but no general liquidation took place, (Gradually 
money began to find its way more plentifully into 
speculative use despite the harriers raised by the 
Federal Reserve Board. A corporation could easily 
find plenty of ways to pur its surplus cash our on 
call at 8 or 9 per cent without doing it through a 
member bank of the Federal Reserve System; cor¬ 
porations were eager to put their funds*to such re¬ 
munerative use, as the increase in loans “for oth¬ 
ers” showed; and the member banks themselves, 
realizing this, were showing signs of restiveness. 
When June came, the advance in prices began 
once more, almost as if nothing had happened. The 
Reserve authorities were beaten. . * * 

6 

In September the market reached its ultimate 

glittering peak. . . . 

Stop for a moment to glance at a few of the 
rices recorded on the overworked ticker on 
eptember 3, 1929, the day when the I)ow Jones 
averages reached their high point for the year; and 
compare them with the opening prices of March 
3, 1928, when, as you may recall, it had seemed 
as* if the bull market hjul already climbed to a 
perilous altitude. Here they are, side by side- 
first the figures for Mareh/^iH; then the figures 
for September, 1929; and finally the latter figures 
translated into 1928 terms—or In other words re¬ 
vised to make allowance for intervening split-ups 
and issues of rights. (Only thus can you properly 
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judge the extent of the advance during those 
eighteen, confident months.) 

Opening High Adjusted 
price price high price 
March 3 Sept. 3 Sept. 3 


American Can . 

American Telephone & 

Telegraph . 

Anaconda Copper . 

General Electric. 

General Motors . 

Montgomery Ward .... 

New York Central. 

Radio. 

Union Carbide & Carbon 

United States Steel . 

Westinghouse E. & M. 

Woolworth . 

Electric Bond & Share .. 


1928 1929 l 9 2 9 

77 181% 181% 

179& 304 335% 

54% i3 r % 162 

128% 39 6% 39^4 

139% 181% 

132% 137% 466% 

160% 256% 256% 

94^4 101 • 5°5 

145 137 % 4*3% 

138% 261% 279% 

91% 289% 3*3 

180% 100% 251 

89% 1 8 ( 5 % “ 3 % 


One thing more: as you look at the high prices 
recorded on September 3, 1929. remember that 
on that day few people imagined that the peak 
had actually been reached. The enormous ma¬ 
jority fully expected the Big Bull Market to go on 


anu uu. . . 

For the blood of the pioneers still ran in Ame - 
ican veins; and if there was no longer something 
lost behind the ranges, still the habit of seeing 
visions persisted. What if bright hopes had been 


wrecked by the sordid disappointments of * 9 * 9 * 
the collapse of Wilsonian idealism, the spread ol 
political cynicism, the slow decay of religious cer¬ 
tainty, and the debunking of love? In the Big Bull 
Market there was compensation. Still the Amer¬ 
ican could spin wonderful dreams—of a romantic 
day when he would sell his Westinghouse com¬ 
mon at a fabulous price and live in a great house 
and have a fleet of shining cars and loll at ease on 
the sands of Palm Beach. And when he looked 
toward the future of his country, he could vision 
an America set free—not from graft, nor from 
crime, nor from war, nor from control by Wall 
Street, nor from irreligion, nor from lust, for the 
utopias of an earlier day left him for the most 
part skeptical or indifferent; he visioned an Amer¬ 
ica set free from poverty and toil. He saw a mag¬ 
ical order built on the new science and the new 
prosperity: roads swarming with millions upon 
millions of automobiles, airplanes darkening the 
skies, lines of high-tension wire carrying from hill¬ 
top to hilltop the power to give life to a thousand 
labor-saving machines, skyscrapers thrusting 
above one-time villages, vast cities rising in great 
geometrical masses of stone and concrete and roar¬ 
ing with perfectly mechanized traffic—and smartly 
dressed men and women spending, spending, 
spending with the money they had won by being 
far-sighted enough to foresee, way back m 1929, 
what was going to happen. 













THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE WORLD 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


Beginning about 1915, the United States be¬ 
came a creditor nation—private American in¬ 
vestments abroad exceeded the holdings of for¬ 
eigners in the United States—and the outflow 
of American capital continued as one of the 
prime characteristics of the golden nineteen 
twenties. Julius Klein (1886- ), director of 

the U.S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce during the Hoover administration, 
tells this story in his Frontiers of Trade (New 
York, 1929). Writing during the boom and as 
an official of a government committed to high 
protectionism, Klein remains unperturbed in 
the face of the dubious character of some of 
this financing—particularly of foreign govern¬ 
ment bonds—and of the inability, even through 
their invisible services, of foreigners to meet 
the service charges on those debts. American 
high tariffs checked imports; the result was, 
interest and dividends owed Americans on 
overseas investments were not paid for in 
goods. Those obligations, therefore, were sim¬ 
ply added to the long-term credits—in se¬ 
curities and in direct holdings—that Americans 
were accumulating all over the world. When 
American bankers and investors were no longer 
willing or able to finance, or subsidize, our 
foreign trade in this fashion, American exports 
dropped sharply and the depression deepened. 
In 1928, Klein put such American claims on 
foreigners at ten or eleven billions. By the end 
of 1930, an official government estimate put 
them at fifteen billions. 

Paul D. Dickens, of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, writing in 1931 in 
A New Estimate of American Investments 
Abroad , makes a detailed analysis of American 
holdings by regions and by “direct” and “port¬ 


folio” investments. Dickens defines “direct” in¬ 
vestments to include corporate holdings in (1) 
American-controlled manufacturing and sell¬ 
ing organizations, (2) stocks and bonds of 
foreign-controlled manufacturing and selling 
corporations, (3) purchasing agencies, (4) 
petroleum lands and petroleum refining and 
distribution facilities, (5) mining and smelting 
properties, (6) public utilities, (7) plantations. 
“Portfolio” investments are defined to include 
(1) foreign bonds publicly and privately of¬ 
fered in the United States, (2) the shares of 
foreign corporations that are owned in the 
United States, (3) bonds of American sub¬ 
sidiaries of foreign corporations, and of Ameri¬ 
can corporations that lend abroad directly. 
Dickens says: “Portfolio investments are held 
primarily by individual investors residing in 
'the United States and by insurance companies, 
investment trusts, and other financial institu¬ 
tions. The foreign security holdings of indus¬ 
trial and commercial corporations are con¬ 
sidered as direct investments.” 

And further: 

Private long-term American investments in 
foreign countries at the end of 1930 amounted to 
between $14,900,000,000 and $15,400,000,000 (ex¬ 
pressed in range figures because errors in such 
estimates are unavoidable). Their rapid growth is 
brought out clearly when the present total is com¬ 
pared with the estimates of investments in 1900 of 
$500,000,000 and in 1912 $1,902,500,000. In the last 
18 years this country has increased its holdings 
abroad by about $13,268,000,000, or by about 
$737,000,000, a year, excluding, of course, the 
war debts to the United States Treasury and short¬ 
term investments. 

The distribution of private long-term American 
investments abroad at the end of 1930, divided 
geographically and by major types, is estimated 
as follows: 
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PRIVATE LONG-TERM AMERICAN INVESTMENTS ABROAD. 

[In thousands 


BY TYPES AND 

of dollars] 


geographic areas, 


Area 

Canada 

Europe 

Mexico and Central America 

South America 

West Indies 

Africa 

Asia 

Oceania 

Total 

Deduct for international securities movement 


Add for insurance company and bank capital 
Estimated foreign investment at the end of 1930 


Direct 

2,048,787 

1,468,648 

930,843 

1,631,105 

1,072,000 

115,329 

4 I 9*5°4 

154*594 

7,840,810 


7340,810 


Portfolio 
1,892,90 6 
3,460,629 

37.733 

1,410,821 

161,484 

2,500 

603,445 

264,700 

7 . 834 . 218 

630,000 

7.204.218 


AT END OF I93O 


Total 
3,941,693 
4,929,277 
968,576 
3,041,926 
I 5 233 > 4 8 4 
■ 117,829 
1,022,949 

419.294 

15,675,028 

630,000 

i5,°45>°28 

125,000 , 

15,170,028 


The selection from Julius ^Klein’s Frontiers 
of Trade (New York, 1929) is reprinted by 
permission of D. Appleton Century Co., Inc. _ 
Though Protection did not become a politi¬ 
cal issue during the nineteen twenties, three 
tariff acts were passed, each raising duties to 
new heights and each evoking widespread pro¬ 
test both from American economists and from 
foreign countries about to lose their markets. 
Both groups were ignored by Congress and by 
administrations which were almost prepared 
to assume, along with an earlier and more naive 
politician, that the tariff was only a local issue. 

There can be no question, now, that as a re¬ 
sult of tariff barriers the hindrances to normal 
world trade made the economic lop of Europe 
during the twenties difficult, and deepened 
and prolonged the depression of the thirties as 
the whole world—led by the United States 
took the road of economic nationalism. 

In the face of almost general disapproval 
on the part of economists and despite the un¬ 


satisfactory condition of America’s balance of 
international payments, a Republican Congress, 
not content with the high duties of the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, in 1928 sat 
down to further tariff revision. In 1930, after 
a year and a half of discussion and with depres- 
sion already upon us, there was enacted the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act, incorporating the 
highest rates in American history. Foreign pro¬ 
tests immediately were followed by retaliation 
from every quarter of the globe: and Ameri¬ 
can goods and services were now confronted 
not only by heavy import duties but also by 
import licenses and quotas, exchange controls 
and closed trading blocs. 

Lawrence-B. Mann, staff member of the For¬ 
eign Policy Association, describes the early 
reactions to the Tariff Act of 1930 m the selec¬ 
tion here reprinted. It appeared as Vol. VI, 
No. 15 (October 1, 1930) of the Information 
Service Reports of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion and is published by permission. 


Frontiers of Trade 


BY JULIUS KLEIN 


Chapter VIII: American Investments Abroad 

The total of our private loans in foreign coun¬ 
tries is at present about thirteen or fourteen billion 
dollars. In other words, every man, woman and 
rhild in the country has a stake of $120 in these 


oversea interests, which is about six times the per 
capita amount in 1914. This, of course, is exclusive 
of the eleven billions of war debts owed to our 
Government. We have heard much m recent 
years of the transformation of the United States 
from a debtor to a creditor country, but the ex- 
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press ion. of that change in cold figures makes a 
truly astonishing picture. Just before the war 
broke out, our investments overseas totaled about 
two billions, and foreign investments in this coun¬ 
try were estimated at about five billions. These 
foreign holdings here are now about three and a 
half billions and are gradually climbing as Euro¬ 
pean savings increase and conditions become more 
stable. 

In other words, our international financial bal¬ 
ance has undergone a transformation since 1913 
from the minus three billions into a plus ten or 
eleven billions. 

But behind those figures there has developed a 
truly dramatic and immensely significant sjuation 
in our international trade balance, one that affects 
not simply bankers and economists but every in¬ 
dustry and trade, indeed every individual in the 
land. . . . 

These private investments of ours now yield an¬ 
nually about $740,000,000 in interest, which is one 
of the largest of that important group of invisible 
items which I discussed in the preceding .chapter, 
and which are so vital in the balancing of our 
international bills. Incidentally, that figure col¬ 
lected by our bankers, without any audible indica¬ 
tions of cancellation on their part, is more than 
three and a half times the $209,000,000 paid to 
our Government by European exchequers as in¬ 
terest on the much-discussed war debts. . . . 

In the first place, it is obvious that the fourteen 
billions now invested abroad have been accumulat¬ 
ing there for some years. Furthermore, a foreign 
loan is a credit, not actual currency shipped 
abroad. It finds its way overseas either in the form 
of merchandise shipped directly from our shores 
or in the shape of credit readjustments with other 
countries. 

As for governmental control, it may be said that 
our Government does not exercise any such regu¬ 
lation nor does it presume to pass on the general 
soundness and economic merits of such loans. Any 
intrusion of governmental machinery upon such a 
problem would involve the injection of politics 
into one of the most highly dangerous fields. It 
would subject our Government to accusations 
from abroad on the score of “economic imperial¬ 
ism” to a degree hitherto undreamed of. The only 
relationship of our Government to this particular 
phase of the problem is that exerted through the 
State Department, which, as a result of confer¬ 
ences between the bankers and President Hard¬ 
ing’s administration in 1921, has taken the stand 
that the Government cannot look with favor on 
three types of loans: 

1. Those for unproductive purposes, such as 


military expenditure or mere budget balancing. 
Advances of the latter type would be nothing but 
subsidies to inefficiency and slack fiscaljmethods. 

2. Those to foreign raw-material monopolies 
which might exploit our consumers. Under this 
heading the administration has on various occa¬ 
sions expressed its disapproval of loans to the 
Franco-German potash cartel and to the Brazilian 
coffee monopoly. The bankers have alleged that 
this position did not prevent the potash and coffee 
interests securing adequate funds in Europe in 
which it was reported, indeed, that some Amer¬ 
ican participation was actually arranged. TJius, 
they allege, the intentions of our Government 
were completely frustrated, and only ill wll 
toward us was engendered in Brazil, Germany 
and France. Regardless of whether this was or 
was not the case, or whether enterprises operated 
with such loans would encounter our anti-trust 
laws (as happened in the Sielcken coffee case 
shortly before the war), it has been clearly demon¬ 
strated during the debates in Congress, and in the 
discussions in trade circles and among large con¬ 
sumer groups, that any direct American financing 
of such oversea monopolies would immediately 
arouse the bitterest resentment here and would be 
certain to stimulate legislation which might be¬ 
come most regrettably extreme in its reactions 
upon all of our oversea financing. 

3. The administration disapproves of loans to 
nations that have not yet funded their war debts 
to the United States. This has, however, been 
rather broadly interpreted in the case of France 
and Greece. 

In certain chronically anti-American circles 
abroad there has been a good deal of agitation and 
alarm as to the danger involved in the accumula¬ 
tion of overwhelming financial power in the hands 
of any one nation. This vast predominance of 
ours, it is felt, may be dangerous to the highly 
sensitive economic organisms of the world. The 
hysteria of such criticisms may be brushed aside 
as more or less obvious propaganda. It emanates 
largely from what Roosevelt called the “lunatic 
fringe,” which is universal and infinitely more 
voluble than the great mass of sober-minded citi¬ 
zenry. The specter of this “menace of the Amer¬ 
ican Moloch” disappears immediately when it is 
recalled that British investments before the war 
exceeded our present total by nearly 50 per cent, 
and yet there was no world-wide alarm over that 
situation. Even to-day British holdings in foreign 
countries exceed eighteen billion dollars, but'one 
cannot discern any widespread denunciation of 
England as a “swollen, callous colossus of money¬ 
bags” or any of the other ’ vituperative epithets 
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flow being hurled at the United States. Nor is any 
alarm expressed as to the impossibility of the 
world’s being able to meet the charges upon these 
British investments; nor was any embarrassment 
encountered in pre-war days when the purchasing 
power of money was far greater than we find it 
now. 

Instead of being a peril in any degree whatso¬ 
ever, the lending ability of our people has been 
and is to-day one of the most potent factors in 
the restoration and advance of the post-war world. 
As Mr. Hoover once said: u By contributing to 
peace and economic stability, by the loan of onr 
surplus savings abroad for productive purposes, 
we can contribute to the elevation of the stand¬ 
ards of living in foreign countries and the demand 
for all goods.” In 1920, with reference to the eco¬ 
nomic demoralization of Europe, he pointed out 
that “there is only one remedy and that is by 
systematic permanent investment of our surplus 
in reproductive works abroad.” . . . 

Nearly $170,000,000 of American capital has 
been invested in Poland in the last ten years. These 
millions have gone into public utilities, which have 
not only, profited American construction com¬ 
panies and equipment organizations very materi¬ 
ally, but have also made profound changes in the 
well-being of the Polish people. The contributions 
thus effected toward better living and higher con¬ 
sumer demand—through improvements in street¬ 
car systems, municipal markets, gas plants, etc 1 .— 
have all stimulated new purchasing activities and 
created markets for literally scores of Amer¬ 
ican specialties—motion-picture films, household 
equipment, kitchen utensils, cheap automobiles— 
quite apart from the machinery and other heavier 
installations directly involved in the operations 
of American construction concerns. 

The Germans have been, next to the Canadians, 
the largest borrowers in the American market, 
having secured about $900,000,000 here since the 
war. Much of this investment has been in indus¬ 
tries frankly in competition with our own, but, as 
in the case of Poland, large sums have also gone 
into public utilities, which have directly stimu¬ 
lated consumer demand incident to better living 
conditions. 

Our exports to Colombia and Venezuela aver¬ 
aged about twelve million dollars a year just be¬ 
fore the war. In 1927 the total was almost eighty- 
five millions. It is true that much of this sevenfold 
increase (one of the largest recorded in any of 
our oversea markets) was accounted for largely 
by heavy shipments of oil-well machinery, piping 
and railway equipment. But there were also most 
significant increases in our sales of numerous 
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minor specialties—cheap phonographs, antiquated 
radio sets, films, bicycles, motorcycles, etc.—which 
were directly due to the general expansion of 
prosperity and purchasing power resulting from 
the increasing wages paid by the large American 
oil companies and fruit plantations. 

: Here is a further illustration of this relation be¬ 
tween loans and exports as applied to one specific 
undertaking, which is a type of evidence rather 
difficult to obtain: A large American organiza¬ 
tion, which has some eighty million dollars in¬ 
vested in its operations in a certain foreign coun¬ 
try, has been importing into that country from the 
United States every year since the war an average 
of $3,700,000 worth of machinery, material, equip¬ 
ment, etc. This does not take into account the 
food, clothing and other articles imported for 
consumption by the concern’s employees, whose 
purchases have, of course, been greatly stimulated 
by steady advances in wages. Another similar con¬ 
cern in the same field has imported from the 
United States in the course of nine years nearly 
fourteen million dollars’ worth of merchandise. 

In southern Norway there is a factory in which 
$*5,715,500 dollars of American capital has been 
invested and which is turning out cheap fertilizer 
for the world’s farmers. 

A typical example of American investments in 
Canada, which have reacted powerfully upon our 
sales to our northern neighbor, is the ten million 
dollars put into one enterprise by our capitalists 
last year which has produced a whole new town 
and provided wages for hundreds of workers. 
This is just one of the reasons why Canada has 
for the first time become our best foreign market, 
passing her mother country in that respect, with 
a total purchase of our goods that exceeded $850,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year 1927-28, or fifty million 
more than the United Kingdom is taking. 

Of course, it would be absurd to allege that we 
have been impelled solely by altruistic ideas in 
these dealings. The private loans by American 
investors have been straight business transactions. 
Our people have put' money into enterprises 
abroad because of the especially inviting yields 
or the terms of these loans. . . . 

An important phase of this whole question is 
the problem involved in our increasing invest¬ 
ments in branch factories in foreign countries. 
Considerable apprehension has been expressed of 
late in industrial and labor circles as to die sinister 
consequences of this development. In some iso¬ 
lated instances this alarm is perhaps justifiable. If 
we turn to England’s experience, there can be no 
doubt that the establishment of textile mills in 
Brazil and jute factories in India have done ma- 
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terial damage to Lancashire and Dundee. There is 
a question, however, as to whether this oversea 
industrialization could have been avoided. In each 
case upon analysis It is revealed that special cir¬ 
cumstances were responsible: high tariffs against 
finished goods in the case of Brazil, or the prox¬ 
imity of cheap labor and raw material in the case 
of India. British capital in both of these instances, 
therefore, took the only available course of at¬ 
tempting at least to control the oversea develop¬ 
ment rather than have it drift into competitive 
hands. In this manner the production has in some 
cases been confined to lines or markets in which 
competition with British products would not be 
so embarrassing. 

In the case of our own industries, there have 
been numerous developments of this type. Our 
exports of shoes to several Latin-American markets 
have been considerably reduced through the de¬ 
velopment of native factories, but these in many 
instances have been under American control, and 
in several cases the American exporters affected 
are now doing a larger business with those markets 
in findings, supplies, etc., then they were previ¬ 
ously in the finished product. This was also the 
experience with a well-known rubber company in 
Its trade in raincoats and allied lines; the company 
is now making greater sales in rubberized cloth 
and other supplies for native industries in various 
South American countries than it enjoyed previ¬ 
ously in the finished garments. There is an Ameri¬ 
can branch factory in Japan which recently se¬ 
cured a large order for South America. This raised 
the cry of “cheap Oriental labor competing with 
American workmen.” Button closer investigation 
it was evident that the American home plant could 
not have secured the order in any case as against 
European competition, and the success of the 
branch in Japan, therefore, was indirectly a dis¬ 
tinct gain, in that it meant more demands from 
the branch for American supplies and equipment, 
to say nothing of the profits accruing to the parent 
house. 

The industrialization of China has been causing 
some alarm in recent years because of abundant 
cheap labor. It has been feared that this would 
curtail our fabricated exports to that market. This, 
however, has by no means been the case. Our sales 
there have risen from $35,000,000 in 1913 to $102,- 
000,000 in 1927—and that in spite of all the turmoil 
and civil war during the past decade. Chinese tex¬ 
tile factories have made no appreciable headway 
against our Far Eastern cloth trade. For the most 
part their products are not in competition with 
ours but rather with lower grades produced by 
Japan and England. 


•One of the paramount issues in connection with 
the growth of our oversea investments has been 
the development of a policy of control by our 
bankers or industrialists to prevent unfavorable 
reactions on our own welfare. Such controls are 
known as “ear-marking”—namely, the stipulation 
that a part, perhaps all, of the proceeds of the loan 
shall be expended by the borrower in the lending 
country. This practice, though common in Europe, 
has made little headway here as yet. On one point, 
however, our manufacturers have insisted with 
some effect—namely, that when the proceeds of 
the loan are to be expended the specifications of 
the bids involved must be non-discriminatory. We 
have a right at least to an “even break,” .and our 
official agencies abroad have been especially vigi¬ 
lant to see that this is assured. 

Ear-marking definitely restricts the buying free¬ 
dom of the borrower and therefore discourages 
his recourse to such markets where it is actually 
imposed. Indeed, it has been the experience of 
some European bankers that the practice develops 
a definite feeling of resentment on the part of the 
borrower, which finds expression at times in very 
embarrassing fashion. Compulsory trading of this 
or any other sort never makes for that mutual 
satisfaction for both parties which is indispensable 
in successful modern business. 

Our American investment bankers have been 
warned that unless they proceed warily in this 
field, with every precaution against the stimulation 
of undue foreign competition through such loans, 
they may destroy the American industries which, 
so to speak, are producing the very funds that are 
being used in the given loan or investment. Gov¬ 
ernmental control over such loans is obviously out 
of the question, as I have indicated above; the 
perils of such bureaucratic paternalism are too evi¬ 
dent to require discussion. There are, however, 
other devices which are being suggested. In vari¬ 
ous European countries considerable use is being 
made of interlocking directorates; that is, the same 
executives sit both on the investment bank board 
and on that of the given industrial enterprise; con¬ 
sequently, the bank will be careful not to finance 
a foreign enterprise competing with the native 
industry controlled by the bank’s officials. This 
was a conspicuous feature of Germany’s oversea 
'activities just before the war, and there are oc¬ 
casional evidences of the practice in our own 
recent experience in one or two South American 
countries. 

The anxiety of American labor over this stimu¬ 
lation of oversea industry through American loans 
is beginning to find expression through the in¬ 
creasing ownership of shares among employees in 
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large enterprises with branches abroad, or with 

such prestige in financial circles as to command 
some respect among investment bankers. 

Hum there is the vital problem as to the pay¬ 
ment by foreigners to us of the vast amounts of 
interest due on these ever-increasing loans. This 
suin totaled $740,000,000 in 1927, and the query has 
arisen as to whether We are hampering such pay¬ 
ments through our tariff policy in defense of our 
own industries which compete with those whose 
products our foreign debtors wish to export to us. 
I his apprehension has been expressed for years, 
but if ignores the fundamental fact that such inter¬ 
national obligations are by no means necessarily 
settled through the direct interchanges of goods 
between debtor and creditor. 

As I have indicated, the amount owed to us as 
interest on our investments Is more than balanced 
by one item alone—namely, our tourists* bill 
abroad. Ho when some blue-spectacled prognosti¬ 
cator asks with alarm, “I low are the poor for¬ 
eigners ever going to pay such an enormous sum 
in annual interest to our American bankers?** we 
can truthfully reply that we are paying it for them 
when wepake our pleasure jaunts or business trips 
abroad. Every dollar spent by the 500,000 Ameri¬ 
can travelers who swarm in foreign countries each 
year, whether if be for opera tickets in Vienna or 
Cook*s tours to Stratford, is a contribution toward 
the adjustment of amounts owed to us by for¬ 
eigners. 

g This tourist item played a vital parr in the recent 

discussions with France regarding the French war 
debt and her tariff policy on American merchan¬ 
dise. It was revealed that whereas die interchange 
of merchandise between the two countries was 


‘unfavorable” to the French, since we sold them 
about $225,000,000 worth a year and bought from 
them less than $150,000,000 worth, nevertheless the 
largest single item on the Franeo-American bal¬ 
ance sheet was an invisible one very much in favor 
of trance—namely, the $225,000,000 debt which 
we owed her for taking care of our tourists. 

1 he position of the United States as the greatest 
investing nation in the world to-day is one of re¬ 
sponsibility no less than of opportunity. It affords 
no basis for flamboyant jingoism or economic 
rantings. The great financial resources of our peo¬ 
ple are something to be utilized carefully, dis¬ 
creetly, without ostentation or undue aggression 
—with a just regard for the general welfare and 
for our own proper interests at home and in for¬ 
eign lands. ‘There should be no shortage of capital 
for domestic purposes, and it may be said with 
confidence that no such shortage impends or is 
in sight. 

I his vast fund of capital, which we are pouring 
into the pool of the world’s business at the rate of 
four or five million dollars a day is an invaluable 
contribution to prosperity in general And pros¬ 
perity anywhere is “all ro the good.” It is some¬ 
thing that no one nation can or should hope to 
monopolize. We do not gain from the presence 
of adversity or depression elsewhere. It is greatly 
to our inreresr in cold dollars and cents to have 
business booming in all parts of the world, to find 
ourselves surrounded by contenred, busy neigh¬ 
bors. Thar is one of the surest guarantees of inter¬ 
national order and goodwill Political disturbances 
spring from economic unrest, from depression and 
misery, . , . 


Foreign Reactions to the American Tariff Act 

BY LAWRKNCK B. MANN 


iN-momicrioN 

Tim rAtuH* Act of 1930* popularly known as the 
Hawley Humor tariff, became law on June 17, 
1910, after a year and a half of lengthy hearings, 
protracted discussion in both houses of Congress, 
and protests by governments, clumbers of com* 
mcrce and agricultural associations of leading for¬ 
eign countries. Widely conflicting statements have 
been nude concerning the comparative height of 
this tariff, its cost to the American people, m ef« 
frets on import and export trade, and the possi¬ 
bilities that it may result in retaliation on the part 
of foreign countries, 

Hie world Avide interest in a piece of legislation 


which its supporters assert is purely domestic is 
explained very largely by the outstanding position 
of the United States in international trade and 
finance, I he total value of commodities exchanged 
by the various nations has in recent years averaged 
about 35 billion dollars annually, of which the 
United States has supplied exports valued at about 
5 billion dollars and taken imports valued at about 
4■ i billion dollars. In other words, the United 
States furnishes about 15 per cenr of the world’s 
exports and takes more than 12 per cent of the 
total imports. Ir ranks first among the nations as 
an exporter of goods, and is second only to the 
United Kingdom as an import market. Further¬ 
more, the government and citizens of the United 
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States have made foreign loans of a public and 
private nature during the past decade and a half 
which aggregate well in excess of 20 billion dollars. 
It is possible that a substantial increase in the 
American tariff will make more difficult the pay¬ 
ment of the interest and principal of these loans. 

The fact that only about 8 per cent of domestic 
production is exported and that imports form an 
even smaller proportion of consumption give the 
impression that foreign trade is of relatively small 
importance to the United States. Actually, how¬ 
ever, the foreign demand for that proportion of 
agricultural and mineral production which is ex¬ 
ported often determines the value of the entire 
output of the United States. This is particularly 
true in the case of cotton, wheat, and copper. 
Furthermore, exports have become of ever- 
increasing importance in the case of many types 
of finished manufactures, such as automobiles, 
moving pictures, electrical machinery, agricultural 
implements, and typewriters. On the other hand, 
imports of crude materials are a vital necessity for 
many of the largest industries. The United States 
is entirely dependent on foreign countries for 
rubber, silk, tin, coffee, cocoa, and many textile 
fibres, and is compelled to import a substantial 
proportion of the copper, petroleum, wood pulp, 
wool, sugar, furs, and hides and skins used by its 
industries. 

Foreign trade is even more vital in the case of 
many foreign countries which do not have as large 
an area or as varied resources as the United States. 
It is necessary for them to import, and the pur¬ 
chasing power for these imports must be partly 
provided by exports. On account of its large popu¬ 
lation and high standard of living, the United 
States is the most important market for many types 
of commodities produced by these countries. It 
takes more than two-thirds of the exports of 
Mexico, Cuba, Colombia, and certain Central 
American countries, and from one-quarter to one- 
half of the imports of Brazil, British Malaya, Japan, 
Canada, Chile, Peru, and Venezuela. It is not sur¬ 
prising that a radical revision of the American 
tariff has caused grave concern in many foreign 
lands. 

During the discussion of the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff, protests were received from more than 30 
foreign nations in regard to changes in over 200 
commodity classifications. These protests were 
usually inaugurated by foreign commercial or 
agricultural organizations, but in a number of 
cases were also reinforced by an official note from 
the government of the foreign country concerned. 

The tariff act of 1930, in addition to encourag¬ 
ing upward tariff revisions in Canada, Cuba, 


Mexico, France, Italy, Spain, Australia and New 
Zealand and creating general irritation against the 
United States and American goods, has had a num¬ 
ber of interesting by-products: 

(1) It has resulted in several attempts to curtail 
imports of a numbbr of important American 
products, such as automobiles, copper and mov¬ 
ing pictures. It is impossible to estimate at the 
present time how far this movement will go, but 
it seems more likely to be successful in the case of 
consumers’ goods, such as automobiles and mov¬ 
ing pictures, than in the case of producers’ goods, 
such as copper, cotton, and petroleum, which are 
usually not identifiable in their final form and are 
consequently less susceptible to boycott. 

(2) The American tariff has been mentioned in 
a number of statements advocating the movement 
for a,general European customs union as it is 
claimed that such a union would be in a better 
strategic position than individual countries in bar¬ 
gaining with the United States concerning rate 
concessions. 

(3) The 1930 tariff act has also been cited in 
the United Kingdom and various British Domin¬ 
ions and possessions as an added reason for a 
system of British Empire preference. A United 
Empire party has been created in Great Britain; 
and Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Bermuda 
and other possessions have revised their tariffs in 
such a way as to encourage trade with the United 
Kingdom and discourage trade with foreign na¬ 
tions. . . . 

This report will outline briefly some of the more 
important features of the new tariff act, the com¬ 
modities and countries most affected by changes 
in duties, and the specific reactions of foreign 
countries to the passage of the act. 

/ 

Analysis of the 1930 Tariff Act 

The United States has for many years had a 
protective tariff—that is, tariff rates are fixed at 
levels sufficiently high to protect American pro¬ 
ducers from the competition of lower-cost foreign 
producers. This is in contrast with systems of 
tariff for revenue only, which make no attempt to 
equalize foreign and domestic costs of production. 
The United States tariff has a single column of 
rates which applies to imports from all foreign 
countries except Cuba, whereas practically all 
foreign nations have at least two columns of rates, 
the lower of which applies to countries with which 
they have “most-favored-nation” treaties and the 
higher to all other countries. Certain nations also 
have provisions in their tariff law for countervail¬ 
ing duties to be applied to imports from countries 
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which have raised a particularly high tariff barrier 

against their exports. 

The tariff act of 1930 encompassed a somewhat 
less sweeping revision'of duties than did the tariff 
act of u)2i. This was not particularly significant 

in view of the fact that it was enacted'by the same 
political party as the previous act, that" there had 

been no drastic change in price levels between the 
passage of the two acts, and that the President, in 
his message of April 16, 1929 calling a special ses¬ 
sion of Congress, had specifically recommended 
that the revision of schedules other than that deal¬ 
ing with agricultural products should be “limited.” 
According to a tabulation by the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion, there were 3,221 dutiable items in the act of 
1930 as compared with 2,*40 in the act of 1922. Of 
1,125 changes in rates, 890 were increases and 235 
were decreases. Fifty items which had been on 
the free list became dutiable, while 75 items which 
had been dutiable were made free. 

Calculations of the Tariff Commission indicate 
that the average ad valorem rates under the new 
law, based on statistics for 1928, are 41.57 per cent 
on dutiable articles ami t(mi per cent on free and 
dutiable articles combined These average rates 
are somewhat higher than under either of the two 
immediately preceding acts, about the same as 
under the Payne-Aldrieh and Wilson acts, and 
lower than under the McKinley and Dinglcy tar¬ 
iffs. The significance of these comparisons is very 
questionable, however, as there have been radical 
changes in the nature of American import trade 
during the past forty years; crude materials and 
semi-manufactured articles, most of which enter 
free of duty, have increased greatly in relative im¬ 
portance, white imports of foodstuffs and finished 
manufactures show a corresponding decline. Fur¬ 
thermore, shifts of items between the free and 
dutiable lists make comparisons of average rates 
under different tariff laws misleading. 

Hie most drastic changes in rates under the 
act of tom were recorded in the agricultural 
schedule, which was raised to the highest average 
level in the history of the United States. But sub- 
mortal increases were also shown in the average 
ad valorem rates in many manufactured articles in 
the following schedules -wool and manufactures, 
sugar, chemicals, cotton manufactures, and earth- 
enware and glass, 

The administrative features of the new tariff act 
are in the main similar to those of the previous 
act, although the powers of the Tariff Commission 
in regard to rate adjustments (the flexible clause) 
have been considerably broadened. , , » 

. Untier the flexible, clause of the act of 1922 the 
Tariff Commission in the course of seven years 


received 603 applications for investigations cover¬ 
ing 375 commodities; it instituted 83 investigations 
covering 91 commodities, and completed 47 in¬ 
vestigations covering 56 commodities. Rates were 
changed by Presidential proclamation in the case 
of 38 commodities (33 increases and 5 decreases), 
while no action was taken in the case of 18 com¬ 
modities. As a rule, investigations in the past re¬ 
quired about two years for completion, as it was 
necessary to hold hearings and conduct extensive 
inquiries into both the domestic and foreign costs 
of production. - 

Effects of the New American Tariff Policy 

Abroad 

In order to determine what justification there 
is for foreign protests against the United States 
tariff it is desirable to have some idea of the 
comparative height of the tariff walls which sur¬ 
round the leading countries. Any entirely accurate 
comparison of the average height of different 
tariffs is of course impossible, owing to the differ¬ 
ences in the commodities imported, in the classifi¬ 
cations, and in the basis of rates. However, the 
Preparatory Committee for the World Economic 
Conference, in conjunction with the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations, made a careful study of 
this problem in 1926. For purposes of its study the 
Preparatory Committee of the League defined the 
height of a tariff as “equal to the average of 
the percentages which the duties imposed by any 
given country constitute of the values of the com¬ 
modities which go to compose the whole catena 
of goods normally entering into international 
trade. 1 ’ Such averages or indices were computed 
by four different methods for 20 different coun¬ 
tries for the years 1913 and 1925. The results ob¬ 
tained for 1925 by the most refined of these 
methods are indicated below. 


Country 

Index 

Country 

Index 

Spain 

... 41 

Ciennany 

T 3 

United States 

... 31 

India . , 

13 

Argentina , . „ , 

... 22 

Austria ., 

12 

I lungary. 

... 2 2 

France . 

12 

Poland. .. 

... 21 

Sweden . 

12 

Jugoslavia 

, , * 20 

Switzerland ..... 

10 

C Czechoslovakia 

... 19 

Belgium .. 

9 

Australia ..... 

... 18 

Denmark .. 

6 

Italy ... 

... 16 

United Kingdom 

5 

('anuria ....... 

... If 

Netherlands .... 

4 


According to these indices the United States 
tariff was higher in 1925 than that of any of the 
other countries studied, except Spain; its relative 
position, moreover, was the same in the results 
obtained under each of rhe other three methods 
used by the League of Nations. Russia and the 
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Baltic States also have very high tariff barriers, 
but these countries were not included in the 
League’s studies and consequently cannot be 
ranked on a comparable basis. Since 1925 there 
have been increases in the tariff schedules of a 
number of the countries studied, but these were in 
most cases less drastic than the recent advance in 
the American tariff. 

After making allowances for recent changes in 
rates, Spain continues to have the highest tariff 
level of the countries included in the survey of the 
League of Nations, while the United States ranks 
second in this respect. 

Formal Protests 

During the period of a year and a half that Con¬ 
gress spent in revising the tariff there was wide¬ 
spread agitation in foreign countries concerning 
the effects of the proposed legislation. In part, this 
agitation took the form of memoranda of foreign 
governments, transmitted through the Department 
of States, but there was also much unofficial pro¬ 
test voiced in foreign newspapers and periodicals; 
likewise there were threats of retaliatory tariffs 
and the boycott of American goods by commer¬ 
cial and agricultural associations in foreign coun¬ 
tries. 

Altogether, official notes of protest were re¬ 
ceived from more than 30 foreign governments 
and covering over 200 commodity classifications. 
These communications varied from mere notes of 
transmittal to solemn warnings of reprisal on the 
part of the government or people concerned. 

The longest communications in regard to com¬ 
modities affected by proposed changes in the tariff 
were received from the British Empire, and the 
duties protested affected the cotton and woolen 
textiles of England, the cashew nuts of India, the 
onions, celery, kale, beets, parsley and other vege¬ 
tables of Bermuda, the sponges of the Bahamas, the 
wool, hides and skins, sausage casings, and pearl 
shells of Australia, and commodities raised in 
many other separate possessions. 

Almost all of the other commercial nations pro¬ 
tested duties which would affect their more im¬ 
portant industries. In most of the memoranda an 
attempt was made to point out that the new duty 
was excessive in view of statistics of production 
costs in the protesting countries and the relative 
unimportance of the competition to United States 
industries. In a few cases it was pointed out that 
the industry protected was practically non¬ 
existent in the United States and'that, conse¬ 
quently, the tariff would impose an unnecessary 
burden on American consumers. There was little, 
if any, attempt to prove that the proposed duties 


would result in discrimination against the nro- 
testing countries. r 

It is questionable whether these formal protests 
of foreign governments had any appreciable effect 
on many of the rates specifically named. However 
Xt 1S P os f lble that the J arge number of these pro¬ 
tests had some effect on the attitude of American 
financial interests and export industries toward 
the bill and tended to restrict the average increase 

Two of the most severe foreign protests against 
proposed changes in the tariff schedules were made 
y the French lace-workers and the Swiss watch¬ 
makers. A sharp advance in lace duties was in¬ 
corporated in the proposed tariff bill early in 
1929 and this resulted in a parade of protest by 
20,000 lace-workers at Calais and direct appeals 
by them to the American Ambassador. As a re¬ 
sult, the schedule was reconsidered and the rates 
restored to their former level of 90 per cent. 

In the case of the watches and watch move¬ 
ments changes were incorporated in the proposed 
tariff which would have increased duties between 
400 and j00 per cent. These proposals led to the 
drawing up of resolutions of protest at a mass 
meeting of 15,000 clock and watch-workers at 
Bienne, while smaller meetings of popular protest 
were held in other Swiss towns. In this case also 
the result was a downward revision in the pro- 
posed rates. r 

Numerous less dramatic protests have been made 
against various rates in the new tariff by foreign 
chambers of commerce, manufacturers’ associa¬ 
tions, and agricultural associations. These have in 
many cases been accompanied by threats of re¬ 
prisal in the form of cancellation of most-favored- 
nation treaties, retaliatory tariffs, and boycotts of 
American goods. . . . 

Foreign Retaliation 

The extent of actual retaliation which will re¬ 
sult from the increase of American tariff rates 
prescribed by the act of 1930 is difficult to gauge, 
because most foreign governments deny that any 
action which they may take is intended as a re¬ 
prisal, because there may be a number of motives 
involved in changes of foreign tariff rates, and be¬ 
cause some of the most effective retaliation may 
result from intangible factors, such as increased 
sales resistance to American goods on the'part of 
foreign consumers. Nevertheless, the new tariff 
has resulted already in several very obvious acts 
of retaliation as well as much irritation and anti- 
America n feeling in many foreign countries. 

Canada, Cuba, Spain, Australia, and New Zea¬ 
land have already made sweeping tariff revisions 
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in 1930 which are of such a nature as to discourage 
imports from the United States, and Argentina 
and Mexico are considering substantial rate re¬ 
visions. Furthermore, France, Italy and Mexico 
each have increased sharply their duties on one of 
their leading imports from the United States and 
there have been a number of minor rate revisions 
in other countries which seem to have been in¬ 
spired by irritation against or emulation of the 
United States tariff. . . . 

Canada 

The mutual importance of friendly trade re¬ 
lations between the United States and Canada is 
indicated by the fact that in recent years Canada 
has been the leading foreign market for United 
States merchandise, and, conversely, the United 
States has been the most important market for 
Canadian goods. In 1929 American exports to Can¬ 
ada totaled about $950,000,000, while American 
imports from that country exceeded $500,000,000. 

American imports from Canada consist largely 
of raw materials and semi-manufactured articles, 
while leading American exports are finished manu¬ 
factures and fuel. Wheat appears both as an ex¬ 
port and an import, but most of this grain is 
eventually shipped to Europe. 

Agriculture is the principal industry of Canada 
and the drastic upward Revision in rates on farm 
products in the new United States tariff has raised 
a storm of protest and ill-feeling. Although cattle 
is the only large item in the trade which is affected 
by the new rates, there are a multitude of ad¬ 
vances on smaller items, such as halibut and pota¬ 
toes from the Maritime Provinces, dairy products 
from Quebec, maple sugar and grain from the 
prairie provinces, and logs from British Columbia, 
the increased duties on which have caused anti- 
American feeling in all parts of the Dominion. 

The Canadian Minister of Finance in a budget 
sjpeech on May 1 announced the most drastic re¬ 
vision of the Canadian tariff which has occurred 
since 1907. 

This revision, which was enacted into law by 
the Canadian Parliament on May 28, provided for 
decreases on 270 items and increases on 11 items 
under the British preferential tariff; decreases on 
98 items and.increases on 35 items under the inter¬ 
mediate tariff, which applies to countries having 
most-favored-nation treaties with Canada; and de¬ 
creases on 82 items and increases on 87 items un¬ 
der the general tariff, which applies to the United 
States and other countries having no commercial 
treaties with Canada. The most outstanding fea¬ 
ture of this new tariff schedule was the introduc¬ 
tion of countervailing duties on potatoes, soups, 


live stock, fresh meats, cured and pickled meats, 
butter, eggs, wheat, flour, oats, oatmeal, rye, cut 
flowers and cast-iron pipes. The effect of these 
countervailing duties is automatically to increase 
the Canadian duty to the rate any country of 
origin imposes on imports from Canada, providing 
that rate is higher than the Canadian rate. Premier 
King of Canada stated on June 16 that these 
countervailing duties were imposed in order to 
show the United States that Canada desires to trade 
on equal terms, and that the purpose of the general 
revision of rates by Canada was to divert to the 
United Kingdom purchases of many types of 
goods previously bought in the United States. 

As a result of the provision for countervailing 
duties, rates on a large number of agricultural 
commodities imported into Canada from the 
United States were raised on June 18, when the 
new United States tariff became effective. Potatoes, 
for example, had previously been free and now 
took a duty of 75 cents per hundredweight. 

Tariff policies were much discussed during the 
election campaign in Canada in July 1930. This 
resulted in a decisive victory for* the Conserva¬ 
tives, who opposed countervailing duties, but ad¬ 
vocated higher tariff barriers against all other 
countries, including Great Britain and the other 
Dominions. The Conservatives obtained 138 seats 
in the House of Commons and have a majority 
of 33 over all other parties combined. 

It is generally anticipated that the Conservative 
party will make a further upward revision of the 
tariff, but there is some dispute as to whether the 
revision will aim to exclude all imports or will 
foster trade with other parts of the British Empire 
at the expense of foreign countries. . . . 

Argentina 

Argentina has long been the leading customer 
of the United States in South America, although 
much less important than Brazil as a source of 
American imports. During 1929 exports to Argen¬ 
tina totaled $210,300,000, while imports aggregated 
$117,600,000. 

Practically all of the leading imports from Ar¬ 
gentina are either agricultural or animal products; 
consequently the rare advances intended to aid 
the American farmer adversely affected much of 
this trade. Duties were raised on two-thirds of the 
items shown in the table and the proportion of 
the total trade affected was even greater. 

The large increases in duties on flaxseed, corn, 
and casein, three of the most important commodi¬ 
ties in the trade, have particularly aroused the 
Argentine farmers. The rate on flaxseed was espe¬ 
cially irritating, as it was fixed at a much higher 
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level than the Tariff Commission had indicated 
was necessary to place the American product on 
a competitive basis. The increased duty on corn 
was also considered entirely unnecessary, as practi¬ 
cally no corn was imported into the United States 
under the previous rate. As a result, the Union of 
Agrarian Producers sent President Irigoyen a long 
note, pointing out that the duty on casein is more 
than the local price and that the duties on flaxseed 
and corn are nearly half the Argentine price; it 
urged that a new interpretation be given to the 
most-favored-nation clause of commercial treaties 
so that tariff concessions would be extended only 
to nations which grant similar advantages to Ar¬ 
gentina. 

The Argentine customs law empowers the Presi¬ 
dent to increase existing duties upon products 
from countries which do not grant most-favored- 
nation treatment to or which discriminate against 
Argentine products; it also empowers him to grant 
reductions of duties upon articles which offer 
equivalent advantages to Argentine exports. 

The Argentine Minister of Finance on May 5 
appointed a committee of customs appraisers to 
draw up a new tariff, which is generally expected 


to embrace various duties affecting leading im¬ 
porters from the United States. Already regula¬ 
tions concerning imports of apples from the 
United States have been stiffened by the refusal to 
accept certificates of American state authorities in 
regard to their quality. 

Distinct efforts have been made by various 
groups in Argentina to boycott United States 
goods. In this connection the Anglo-Argentine 
trade agreement of September 1929 is of special 
interest. This reciprocal agreement resulted from 
the visit to Argentina of an economic mission 
headed by Lord D’Abernon, and possibly repre¬ 
sents an effort to divert trade from the United 
States. It provides that Argentina shall purchase 
from Great Britain materials to the value of ioof 
000,000 pesos to be used in modernizing and ex¬ 
tending the state railroads, while Great Britain is 
to purchase from Argentina commodities of an 
equivalent value, principally grain, meat, and 
wool. The Argentine Rural Society in June sent 
a circular to all members, outlining the damage 
done to Argentine interests by the new American 
tariff and urging that they refrain from purchas¬ 
ing American products of any description. . . . 


TWO FAILURES IN FOREIGN POLICY 


Though the Senate had refused to put the 
United States into the League of Nations and 
repeatedly rejected efforts to bring America 
into the World Court, the United States did 
not abandon the cause of world peace during 
the nineteen twenties. Instead of making itself 
party to the covenant of a general organiza¬ 
tion, with commitments that might be con¬ 
strued as “entangling alliances/’ America un¬ 
dertook to deal with specific questions. At 
least three times during the decade, the United 
States participated in conferences assembled to 
meet the dangers latent in competitive naval 
building and the Pacific problems so closely 
connected with it. That Pacific problem had 
two aspects: the rise of Japan as a possible rival 
of the Pacific colonial powers, and the effort 
of China to establish a free national life despite 
the pressure of disorganization within and ag¬ 
gression without. 

Under the Imperial fagade, the Chinese Em¬ 
pire had been crumbling since the Taiping 
Rebellion. After the Boxer uprising and the 


joint intervention of the Powers at the turn 
of the century, the Chinese JEmpire went 
through another uneasy decade. It was then re¬ 
placed by Sun Yat Sen’s republic, which stood 
confronted with the problem of reducing local 
feudal chiefs and of protecting China from 
the encroachments of foreign powers, particu¬ 
larly Japan. As a reward for joining the Allies 
in World War I, Japan claimed the former 
German concessions of Shantung and Kiao- 
chow and a whole array of special privileges 
in China. Chinese protests, and the Western 
Powers reluctance to see Japan become the 
major factor in Chinese economic life, finally 
forced Japan to drop her Twenty-One De¬ 
mands, though dominance in China continued 
an implicit part of Japanese policy until the 
overt act of the invasion of Manchuria in 1931. 

It was the spectacle of competitive arma¬ 
ments in a world at peace rather than Pacific 
questions alone that led to the calling of the 
Washington Conference of 1921-1922; but 
Pacific problems remained one of the major 
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topics on its agenda. In the fall of 1921, rep- 
% resentatives of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, and China—and of the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Portugal, because 
of their Pacific possessions—met to discuss dis¬ 
armament and the preservation of peace. Since 
France insisted that land armaments be ex¬ 
cluded from discussion, the conference con¬ 
centrated on navies and Pacific issues. The 
United States proposed a naval holiday for 
capital ship construction, the scrapping of cer¬ 
tain quantities of naval tonnage, and the estab¬ 
lishment of a fixed ratio for naval building in 
the future. Secretary of State Hughes went 
further, suggesting a reduction of submarine 
and cruiser tonnage, but this met with no favor 
among the other powers. The conference did 
succeed in drafting a Five Power treaty fixing 
the ratio of capital ship strength at 5:5:3 for 
Great Britain, the United States, and Japan, 
and 1.67:1.67 for France and Italy. 

On Pacific questions, the conference divided 
the former German possessions among Japan, 
Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand; se¬ 
cured a Sino-Japanese treaty returning Shan¬ 
tung to Chinese jurisdiction; and allocated the 
German cables to the victors. More important, 
so far as China was concerned, were the Nine 
Power and the Four Power treaties. In the first, 
all the members of the conference pledged 
themselves to respect the territorial integrity 
of China and to maintain the Open Door not 
only for commerce but also for industry and 
capital investment. By the second, the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, and France 
pledged themselves to respect each other’s 
% rights in their respective Pacific possessions 
and to submit points of difference beyond or¬ 
dinary diplomatic adjustment to joint confer¬ 
ence of the parties to the Four Power pact. 
This,, incidentally, not only abrogated the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance in fact, if not in name, 
but also committed the United States to com¬ 
pulsory conciliation in Pacific disputes. 

To Yamato Ichihashi, secretary to a leading 
member of the Japanese delegation to the dis¬ 
armament conference, the results seemed to 


promise future peace. Ichihashi, in a review of 
the conference’s work written as late as 1929, 
expressed the belief that even the problem of 
China might be solved without conflict among 
the major powers. Three years later, Japanese 
aggression had been renewed. 

So far as naval armaments were concerned, 
hopes for reduction proved unwarranted: if 
capital ship construction was limited, the 
building of smaller units proceeded unchecked 
despite conferences at Rome in 1924 and at 
Geneva in 1927. Late in 1929, Great Britain 
invited the nations that had signed the Five 
Power Naval Treaty to meet at London for 
another discussion of naval armaments limita¬ 
tion. At London, the Mediterranean rather 
than the Pacific was the focus of trouble, the 
source of which lay in the clash of ambitions 
between France and Fascist Italy. At the outset 
the conference came close to failure when the 
French refused to admit Italy’s claim for equal¬ 
ity of tonnage in the lighter categories. The 
diplomacy of Dwight W. Morrow succeeded 
in preventing an actual break-up, and, again, 
the United States took the lead in attempting 
to relieve the nations of the burdens of com¬ 
petitive naval building. The treaty which it 
drafted provided for parity between Great 
Britain and the United States; the continuation 
of the capital-ship holiday until 1936; and new 
specific ratios for auxiliary vessels. By 1936, 
when the capital-ship holiday was ended, new 
construction by nonsigners Germany and Italy 
afforded the signatories the opportunity to in¬ 
augurate a fresh building race. Japan, also, had 
probably been going ahead secretly. In any 
case her fortification of the mandated Pacific 
islands, her attack on China in 1937, and the 
rearming of Germany on the European Con¬ 
tinent alarmed America. The United States be¬ 
gan to modernize and strengthen her .navy. 
And thus failed the foreign policy of the nine¬ 
teen twenties which assumed that world peace 
was possible by negotiation and without the 
acceptance of responsibility. 

The selection here reprinted is from Ichi- 
hashi’s The Washmgton Conference and After 
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(Stanford, Calif., 1928), and is published by 
permission of the Stanford University Press. 

The limitation of naval armaments might 
spare the taxpayer the cost of competitive 
naval building, but, in itself, it was no guar¬ 
antee against war. So long as war seemed a 
natural recourse to nations, some of them 
would be bound to turn to it to settle disputes. 
In 1926, Premier Briand of France had re¬ 
marked that keeping the peace was a matter of 
psychology rather than the devising of interna¬ 
tional organizations: war had its roots in the 
fact that nations considered it a legitimate 
means of advancing their interests. Briand’s 
comment caught the imagination of news¬ 
papermen, first, and then of many political 
figures. Among these was Frank B. Kellogg 
(1856-1937), the American Secretary of 
State in the Coolidge administration. Briand 
had originally proposed that the United States 
and France enter into a bilateral pact to re¬ 


nounce war as an instrument of national policy. 
Kellogg was interested, but in December, 1927, 
he went further and suggested that such a 
treaty be made multilateral. Kellogg pushed 
the matter energetically, the Pact of Paris was 
drawn up in 1928, and before long fourteen 
countries, including all the Powers except Rus¬ 
sia, had signed it. On January 15, 1929, the 
United States Senate ratified the pact and on 
July 29, it was proclaimed to be in force. 

On November 11, 1928, Kellogg made the 
public address reprinted here. America was 
surrendering no part of its sovereignty, join¬ 
ing no world organization to assure interna¬ 
tional peace; it was depending upon the moral 
force present in all people to guarantee comity 
among nations and security against aggression. 
A brief decade later, World War II had begun. 
Again, American foreign policy had failed. 

Kellogg’s address is reprinted from a pam¬ 
phlet issued by the U.S. Government Printing 
Office (Washington, 1928). 


The Washington Conference and After 

BY YAMATO ICHIHASHI 


Chaffer XXII: The Pacific Conference and 
After —Conclusions 

The survey in the preceding pages makes it clear 
now, it is hoped, that the Far Eastern and Pacific 
Conference concerned itself primarily with the 
problems of China, involving international in¬ 
terests and therefore calling for their solution by 
international agreements. We have traced the 
causes internal and external which brought these 
problems into existence; we have sketched briefly 
the history of Chinese foreign relations, which is 
divided by Dr. Morse into three periods: He calls 
the first period, embracing the years between 
1834 and 1858, the “Period of Conflict”; the sec¬ 
ond^ between 1858 and 1895, the “Period of Sub¬ 
mission ; and the last, between 1895 and 1911, the 
“Period of Subjection.” The writer added that 
the years following the downfall of the Manchu 
Dynasty constituted a continuation of the last 
period. We. saw in the beginning of this third 
period the rise of a new power; Japan became f 
factor to be reckoned with in Far Eastern interna¬ 
tional affairs. This fact tended to complicate the al¬ 


ready complicated inter-relations of the Western 
nations interested in China. These circumstances 
produced a situation in which international rival- 
ties, jealousies, distrust, and antagonism ran ram¬ 
pant. These dangerous tendencies were rendered 
more so by Chinese officials, many of whom were 
willing to sacrifice their national interests for their 
personal profit. What happened during the Sino- 
Japanese^ war of 1894-95 a ud immediately after 
will elucidate this fact for anyone who is not very 
Hmiliar with the history of Chinese diplomacy. 
China tried to win the war by involving the West¬ 
ern nations interested in her. A triple intervention 
resulted, which forced Japan to retrocede some of 
the fruits secured by the Bakan Treaty. But China 
did not escape paying the price of this diplomatic 
victory over the Japanese; in fact, she was sub¬ 
jected to aggression upon aggression by the West¬ 
ern powers, and even her very existence was 
threatened. These Western aggrandizements are 
rnno way to be justified, but for them the Chinese 
officials must be held, in part, responsible. 

. J a P an watched these developments with a keen 
interest, and she soon decided to imitate the con- 
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'duct of Western powers in her relations with 
China. She joined the international expedition 
against the Boxers; she formed an alliance with 
Great Britain; she fought and defeated Russia; she 
was now a full-fledged Great Power. But the West 
began to apprehend this aggressive Asiatic nation, 
and, when she proved herself so successful in her 
economic enterprises in South Manchuria, Europe 
and America became hostile to her. Japan was 
severely criticized by her Western colleagues for 
doing what they were doing; she was vehemently 
charged with violating the sacred open-door prin¬ 
ciple. In short, she was made the scape-goat for 
all the ills of the Sick Man of the Far East. Her 
blunder in 1915 proved conclusively to the West 
that she was the devil incarnate. 

Be that as it may, when the Washington Con¬ 
ference was convoked “there existed with regard 
to the Far East causes of misunderstandings and 
sources of controversy which constituted a serious 
potential danger.” These difficulties centered 
about China. At the conference the interested 
powers faced China’s problems sympathetically 
with a view to helping her, but the delegates were 
forced to jrealize that their Chinese colleagues 
often became too eloquent over their “Bill of 
Rights.” The foreign delegations preferred to see 
China seeking and not demanding; nevertheless, 
they granted many and unparalleled concessions* 
to her. The most important of these concessions 
related to the tariff. The treaty signed at Wash¬ 
ington by the nine powers became operative two 
months later without ratification. It provided for 
revision of the tariff into an effective 5 per cent, 
which would enable China to secure an extra reve¬ 
nue of $17,000,000 silver on the basis of the 1920 
customs revenue. It also provided for a surtax of 
2V2 per cent ad valorem, which would enable her 
to collect about $27,000,000 silver extra. Further¬ 
more, it provided for a special surtax on luxuries 
at 5 per cent ad valorem, which would enable her 
to gain $2,000,000 more, or a total additional-reve¬ 
nue of about $46,000,000 silver; on this basis, the 
new tariff would yield about $110,000,000 silver, 
or an increase by 70 per cent. The treaty further 
provided for future revisions of the tariff in order 
that China might enjoy the fruit of effective rates. 
According to a stipulation of the treaty, the Re¬ 
vision Commission met at Shanghai in March 1922 
and put the revised tariff in force on January 17, 
1923. The proposed conference on likin and sur¬ 
tax, however, was delayed by France, because of 
her Boxer indemnity controversy with China. 
When this difficulty was settled, she and Italy 
ratified the treaty on April 2, 1925, and the con¬ 
ference was summoned on October 26, but it failed 


because of the Chinese attitude. Despite this fact, 
the various factions in China levied and collected 
the surtax, causing some diplomatic complications. 
Nevertheless, the powers affected by these high¬ 
handed acts seem to have taken rather a tolerant 
attitude, and it is hoped that a proper solution 
can be found when a stable government is estab¬ 
lished in that chaotic country. 

Equally important was the open-door treaty. 
By it the famous open-door principle was re¬ 
defined and given a legal sanction. It guaranteed 
the maintenance of the principle in future inter¬ 
national dealings in China because under it the 
signatory powers pledge themselves to abide by 
that principle. It further provided against the 
future creation of spheres of influence. It also pro¬ 
vided against the violation of China’s rights as a 
neutral nation. But China was made responsible to 
abide by the open-door principle also; she was not 
to make unfair discrimination as regards her rail¬ 
road charges. Finally, the treaty created an inter¬ 
national board “with special reference to their 
[signatory powers’] general policy, designed to 
stabilize conditions in the Far East, to safeguard 
the rights and interests of China, and to promote 
intercourse between China and other Powers upon 
the basis of equality of opportunity.” These stipu¬ 
lations constitute a contribution toward emanci- 
pation of China from further foreign encroach¬ 
ments; the treaty undoubtedly marks a great 
progressive step toward improving Far Eastern 
diplomacy. 

The question of Shantung and the Twenty-one 
Demands involved Japan and China alone, but 
were not without interest to the conference. The 
Shantung issue was settled by a treaty signed at 
Washington, though not as a part of the confer¬ 
ence. Under it Japan restored all the rights and 
privileges formerly held by the German Gov¬ 
ernment and later transferred to Japan by the 
Treaty of Versailles. On the other hand, China 
acknowledged the validity of the Sino-Japanese 
treaty of 1915, the Sino-Japanese agreement of 
1918, and the Treaty of Versailles. In other words, 
the technicality with which China had been fight¬ 
ing Japan since the Peace Conference at Paris was 
thrown into the junk-pile once for all by the 
Washington Treaty. On the Twenty-one De¬ 
mands Japan offered several modifications, but 
China wanted a complete renouncement. The con¬ 
ference, the majority of whose participants were 
signatories of the Treaty of Versailles, could not 
do more than accept the offers of Japan. China 
was defeated once more as she had been in Paris. 
But when the original Russian lease of the Liaotung 
Peninsula expired in 1923, the Chinese Govern- 
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xmx umlertcjok to notify Japan of that fact* but 

the Lister paid no attention to it japan is likely to 
remain m tint region for many years to come. 

AoJt- from the^e treaties* several resolutions 
vi ere adopted by the conference whereby the 
powers pledged themselves to discontinue to ex¬ 
ercise rights and privileges which they had as- 
h'carxi to enjoy. The United States* Great Britain, 
France* and japan maintained their post offices in 
China* but these were completely withdrawn by 
January i, 1923. The powers agreed to withdraw 
their armed forces stationed in China “without the 
authority of any treaty or agreement whenever 
China shall assure the protection of the lives and 
property of foreigners in China.” Accordingly 
Japan withdrew her troops of this category from 
Cnina. The powers acceded to China her request 
that the use of their radio stations authorized in 
China would be confined to official messages* while 
their unauthorized ones would be transferred to 
her. They pledged themselves to make public their 
treaties* conventions* exchange of notes* or other 
international Instruments, made in the past con¬ 
cerning China. They further agreed to notify each 
other of their future treaties* conventions, and so 
forth, with China. In this connection, it should be 
mentioned that China demanded that “the Powers 
agree not to conclude between themselves any 
treaty or agreement directly affecting China or the 
general peace in the Pacific and the Far East with¬ 
out previously notifying China and giving her an 
opportunity to participate.” The British delegate 
reminded the Chinese that their demand “went a 
good deal beyond any existing practice of inter¬ 
national law.” The Japanese delegate recalled that 
"‘the sovereign nations had the right of concluding 
any treaty or agreement between themselves.” But 
a resolution was adopted whereby the powers 
would refrain from concluding treaties that would 
infringe the open-door principle. 

The settlement of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
%vas left to diplomatic channels; meanwhile the 
powers resented “the right to insist hereafter upon 
the responsibilities of China for performance or 
non-performance of the obligations toward the 
foreign stockholders, bondholders, and creditors 
cif the Chinese Eastern Railway.” For the future 
of China s railways, the powers expressed their 
hope for the ultimate “unification of railways into 
a railway system under Chinese control with 
foreign financial and technical co-operation.” 
Such were the altruistic contributions of the con¬ 
ference toward helping China, but the conference 
reminded.China of her own responsibilities. For 
instance, it gave China concrete advice that she 
should reduce her army because it had been caus¬ 


ing severe drain upon her notoriously bankrupt 
treasury. This advice was given when the powers 
agreed to raise China’s tariff, and was later put in 
the form of a resolution, but this was not to be 
interpreted as an interference with Chinese do¬ 
mestic affairs. 

Of course, China demanded that the powers re¬ 
linquish their extraterritorial rights in China “at 
the end of a definite period.” In response, the con¬ 
ference created an international commission to 
look into the actual state of affairs* to advise the 
powers what they might do with regard to their 
extraterritorial rights. Obviously one could not 
draw an optimistic conclusion as to their abroga¬ 
tion; the actual conditions in China did not war¬ 
rant such a conclusion. At any rate, China was 
obliged to ask the powers to postpone the pro¬ 
posed investigation into the actual state of admin¬ 
istration of justice. The Commission was finally 
convened on January 12, 1926; it continued its ses¬ 
sion until May 5, when the Commissioners started 
a tour of inspection through several provinces. 
Its report was far from encouraging; it recom¬ 
mended certain modifications to minimize diffi¬ 
culties arising from the system of extraterritori¬ 
ality;^ it advised the Chinese Government to effect 
certain reforms in its laws and legal institutions* 
and it did not favor the relinquishment of the 
system. 

Finally, the Chinese demanded that the leased 
areas and spheres of influence in their country be 
abrogated, and that arms and ammunition be not 
imported into their territory. The conference was 
unable to agree on any of these demands. Thus, 
aside from the leasehold of Kiaochow, all the 
leased areas remain intact. The powers agreed not 
to create new spheres of influence, but the existing 
ones remain untouched. Italy prevented any agree- 
ment on arms embargo. So much then for what the 
conference succeeded or failed to achieve on be¬ 
half of China. 

The Siberian question loomed large at Wash¬ 
ington, but its main issue was whether Japan 
would withdraw her troops from Siberia. The 
Japanese delegate declared that Japan would with¬ 
draw as soon as she could* and this pledge the 
Japanese Government fulfilled. Likewise the ques- 
tion of Yap was settled by a treaty between the 
United States and Japan. 

We have traced the circumstances leading up' 
to the summoning of the Washington Conference; 
we have examined the matters discussed by the 
gathering; and we have analyzed the achievements 
made by the participating nations. We are now 
readv for a critical estimate of this international 
conference, and will begin by presenting the offi- 
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cial estimates of its accomplishments. President 
Harding in closing the gathering said, among other 
things: 

“This Conference has wrought a truly great 
achievement. It is hazardous sometimes to speak 
in superlatives, and I will be restrained. But I will 
say, with every confidence, that the faith plighted 
here today, kept in national, honor, will mark the 
beginning of a new and better epoch in human 
progress. ,, 

Similar sentiments were expressed by the various 
representatives of the other participating nations. 
Later the American delegation made its report to 
the President in which we find the following 
estimate: 

“The sum total of the action taken by the Con¬ 
ference regarding China, together with the re¬ 
turn of Shantung by direct agreement between 
China and Japan, the withdrawal of the most un¬ 
satisfactory of the so-called ‘Twenty-One De¬ 
mands,’ and the explicit declaration of Japan re¬ 
garding the closely connected territory of Eastern 
Siberia, justify the relation of confidence and good 
will expressed in the Four-Power Treaty and upon 
which the reduction of armament provided in the 
Naval Treaty may be contemplated with a sense 
of security.” . . V 

Nearly eight years have elapsed since the mem¬ 
orable November 12, 1921, and we have an oppor¬ 
tunity to evaluate the conference in a better per¬ 
spective, especially in view of the crowded events 
which have followed its close. On the Washington 
arms treaties we have already presented our view 
that, in spite of the general lamentation of naval 
experts of the various signatory powers, these 
agreements have already contributed toward a 
betterment of the world. On the post-conference 
armament development, and, in particular, the 
failure of the three-power naval conference at 
Geneva, we have stated that our position is one 
of optimism. The nations are being educated as to 
the fallacy of upholding their dignity by arming 
themselves to the teeth. 

But in China chaos has continued to prevail, and 
the powers have been forced to face difficulties 
just as before the conference. Patient, watchful 
waiting seems to be the only way out of the situa¬ 
tion. It has been perhaps fortunate for Qhina that 
the powers have no longer approached her with a 
united front as in the past; she has had and has an 


opportunity to deal with each nation separately. 
If she proceeds patiently and wisely, there is no 
reason why she should not be able to free herself 
from the disabilities imposed on her by foreign 
powers, but, in order to do so successfully, she 
must develop and maintain a unified, stable gov¬ 
ernment. Opinion is divided on the recently estab¬ 
lished Nationalist Government; it may hold its 
own or it may collapse; nobody can prophesy its 
outcome one way or the other. Nevertheless, this 
Government secured the recognition of the Ameri¬ 
can Government and a number of others, and if 
China succeeds in this respect with all the other 
nations vitally interested in her, we may justly 
hope for the better. Yet optimism is not warranted, 
and pessimism seems prejudicial to Chinese in¬ 
terests; it is for China to prove her case. 

Aside from the very gloomy state of affairs in 
China, the general situation in Pacific international 
affairs shows a considerable improvement. Con¬ 
sider Japan’s relations with America, the British 
Empire, France, and Russia. The only sore spot 
still left unhealed in friendly relations between 
America and Japan is the discriminatory exclusion 
of Japanese from the United States. The deep re¬ 
sentment of the Japanese against this treatment is 
not fully appreciated in this country; it is a ques¬ 
tion which has to be tackled sooner or later. The 
British and the Japanese have been getting along 
with no deterioration in their international rela¬ 
tionship despite the termination of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance; Australia, once very suspicious 
of Japan, is now friendly. Likewise Japan en¬ 
joys amicable relationships with France and Rus¬ 
sia. Of late much has been said on Anglo-American 
antagonism, and on European hostility against 
America, but when their relationships are sur¬ 
veyed from the Pacific standpoint, there is no sub¬ 
stantial ground for any real danger. Perhaps the 
recent Pact of Paris will facilitate in the maintain¬ 
ing of general peace in the Pacific region. The 
Washington Conference ushered in an era of 
peace; it is for the nations to continue it. The peo¬ 
ples of all the nations bordering the Pacific are 
anxious to maintain peace, as is clearly attested by 
their organized international efforts to learn to co¬ 
operate in solving their problems, the most con¬ 
spicuous example being the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 
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The Settlement of International Controversies 
by Pacific Means 


BY FRANK 

In this period of great progress in cordial under¬ 
standing between nations, I am pleased to accept 
your invitation to discuss the steps taken by the 
United States, in collaboration with other nations, 
to advance amicable relations, to remove the 
causes of war, and to pledge the nations solemnly 
to renounce war as an instrument of their national 
policy and adopt .instead the principle of the settle¬ 
ment of all disputes by pacific means. No more 
fitting time could be chosen for this peace move¬ 
ment than the tenth anniversary of the signing of 
the Armistice which brought to a close the great¬ 
est war, the most appalling catastrophe of all the 
ages. 

The best way to abolish war as a means of set- 
tlrng international disputes, is to extend the field 
of arbitration to cover all juridical questions, to 
negotiate treaties applying the principles of con¬ 
ciliation to all questions which do not come within 
the scope of arbitration, and to pledge al1 the na¬ 
tions of the world to condemn recourse to war, 
renounce it as an instrument of international’ 
policy, and declare themselves in favor of the set¬ 
tlement of all controversies by pacific means. 

1 hus may the illegality of war be established in 
the worid as a principle of international law. 

There is one other means, which can be taken by 
governmental authorities and also bv private or¬ 
ganizations like yours throughout the world, and 
that is to inculcate into the minds of the people a 
peaceful attitude, teaching them that war is not 
only a barbarous means of settling disputes but 
. 1C ^ ^ as brought upon the world the greatest 
affliction, suffering, and disaster. If the people are 
minded that there shall be no war, there will not 
be. Arbitration is the machinery by which peace 
may be maintained. It can not function effectively 
unless there is back of it a popular wffl for peace 
I can not go into detail concerning all the steps 
which have been taken to extend the principles of 
arbitration and conciliation as a part of the ma¬ 
chinery for the maintenance of peace. In a general 
way, I can say that when I came into office I 
round that on account of the war many of our 
arbitration treaties and treaties of amity and com¬ 
merce had lapsed and that many of the boards of 
conciliation under the Bryan treaties had become 
incomplete or vacant through death or resignation. 
These boards have been filled and there are now 
in force 19 of the original Bryan treaties, among 
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the signatories being included many of the prin¬ 
cipal nations of the world. We have already nego¬ 
tiated five new treaties and are negotiating many 
more. We have negotiated with many coun¬ 
tries a new arbitration treaty for the settle¬ 
ment of all juridical questions which is an advance 
over the old fonn of treaty. In Central and South 
America practically all of the countries *have 
signed and ratified a general conciliation treaty, 
to which the United States is a party. Under this 
treaty, in the event of failure to settle a dispute by 
diplomatic means or arbitration, the signatory 
nations agree to submit it to boards of conciliation 
for examination and report and not to go to war 
for a reasonable time pending such examina¬ 
tion. ... 

Arbitration and conciliation are appealing more 
and more to the imagination of the peoples of all 
nations. I deem this movement of surpassing im¬ 
portance in the advancement of world peace. 
When all nations come to the conclusion that 
their disputes can best be settled by diplomatic 
means and, when these fail, by arbitration or com¬ 
missions of conciliation, the world will have made 
a great step forward. I realize that treaties of arbi¬ 
tration and conciliation have existed for many 
years and that in spite of them there occurred 
the greatest war of all history. But this should not 
be a cause of discouragement, because to-day 
world sentiment is stronger for such means of 
settling international disputes than ever before. I 
realize also that there are many political questions 
which can not be arbitrated, although they may be 
settled by conciliation. I know that national jeal¬ 
ousies and ambitions and racial animosities often 
are the causes of war. These causes of conflict can 
be eliminated through education, through the 
development of tolerance; and through the cre¬ 
ation of an effective desire for peace. 

In addition to these means of insuring universal 
peace, I know of but one other step, and that is a 
treaty solemnly pledging all the nations of the 
earth to condemn recourse to war, to renounce it 
as an instrument of their national policy toward 
each other, and solemnly to declare that the settle¬ 
ment of international disputes, of whatever nature 
or of whatever origin they may be, shall never be 
sought except by pacific means. This leads me to 
the discussion of the multilateral antiwar treaty 
lately signed in Paris. 
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As yon know, the original suggestion of this 
movement came from Monsieur Briand, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of France, in a proposition to 
the United States to enter into a bilateral treaty 
with France to abjure war as a means of settling 
a disputes between them. The American Govern¬ 
ment believed that this grand conception should 
be extended to all the nations of the world so that 
its declaration might become a part of international 
law and the foundation stone for a temple of ever¬ 
lasting peace. I need not discuss the details of this 
negotiation, which lasted more than a year. All 
notes exchanged between the nations upon this 
subject were published from time to time as they 
were sent by the various powers. It seemed clear 
that no treaty of such world-wide importance, so 
affecting the peoples of all nations, marking so 
great a forward step, could be taken without the 
support not only of the statesmen but of the press 
and the people of the world themselves, and, as 
you know, the multilateral antiwar treaty was ne¬ 
gotiated in the blazing light of full publicity. . . . 

In the negotiation of this treaty I had the hearty 
cooperation of the statesmen of other countries, of 
President Coolidge, of statesmen of all parties, and 
of publicists throughout the United States. It was 
not a political move. I consulted with Senators 
and Representatives and public men, the sanest 
and wisest of our time, and I can say without the 
slightest doubt that the treaty meets the matured 
judgment of the people of the United States. 

It was an impressive sight when representatives 
of 15 nations gathered around the historic table in 
the French Foreign Office and solemnly pledged 
their governments before the world to renounce 
war as an instrumentality of their countries, agree¬ 
ing to settle all international disputes by pacific 
means. 

The treaty is a simple and plain declaration and 
agreement. It is not cumbered with reservations 
and conditions stipulating when a nation might 
be justified in going to war. Such a treaty, if at¬ 
tempted, would fail because of the complexity of 
national aspirations and the wide difference of 
conditions. It contains but two articles, as follows: 

“Article i. The High Contracting Parties 
solemnly declare in the names of their respective 
peoples that they condemn recourse to war for 
the solution of international controversies, and 
renounce it as an instrument of national policy 
in their relations with one another. 

“Article 2. The High Contracting Parties 
agree that the settlement or solution of all disputes 
or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among them, 
shall never be sought except by pacific means.” 


In the course of the discussion, France raised 
the question of whether the proposed treaty would 
in any way conflict with the obligations of the 
Locarno treaties, the League of Nations, or other 
treaties guaranteeing neutrality. My reply was 
that I did not understand the League of Nations 
to impose any obligation to go to war; that the 
question must ultimately be decided by each coun¬ 
try for itself; that if there was any similar obliga¬ 
tion in the Locarno treaties, the United States 
would agree that all of the powers parties to the 
Locarno treaties should become original signa¬ 
tories of the present treaty. Belgium, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia therefore were brought in as 
original parties because they were the only signa¬ 
tories to the Locarno treaties outside of the na¬ 
tions included in the negotiations of the antiwar 
treaty. The following countries were parties to 
the Locarno treaties: Great Britain, France, Bel¬ 
gium, Germany, Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Pq r 
land. The treaty contained a clause undertaking 
not to go to war, and if there was a flagrant viola¬ 
tion by one of the high contracting parties, each 
of the other parties undertook immediately to 
come to the help of the party against whom such 
violation or breach was directed. It, therefore, was 
simply a matter of law that if any of the parties 
to the Locarno treaties went to war in violation 
of that treaty and were at the same time parties 
to the, multilateral treaty, they would violate this 
treaty also; and that it was a general principle of 
law that if one of the parties to a treaty should 
violate it, the others would be released, and would 
be entirely free and under no obligation to take 
any action unless they saw fit. 

For these reasons the Locarno powers became 
original signatories, and all of the nations agreed 
that under these circumstances no modification 
of the present treaty was needed. It was my ex¬ 
pectation that if the treaty was signed, it would 
be readily adhered to by many, if not all, of the 
other nations. My expectations have been more 
than fulfilled. Up to the present time 58 nations 
have either signed the treaty as original parties, 
or have adhered to it or have notified the Depart¬ 
ment of their intention to adhere to it. It is my 
belief that all the nations of the world will ad¬ 
here to this treaty and make it one of the prin¬ 
ciples of their national policy. I believe that this 
is the first time in history when any treaty has 
receive^ the approval of so many nations of the 
world. 

There are no collateral reservations or amend¬ 
ments made to the treaty as finally agreed upon. 
During the negotiation of this treaty, as in the 
case of other treaties, questions were raised by 
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various governments and discussed, and in many 
of my notes I explained the legal effect or con¬ 
struction of the treaty. There is nothing in any 
of these notes, or In my speeches sent to the signa¬ 
tory powers during the negotiations, which is 
inconsistent with, or changes the meaning of, the 
treaty as finally signed. Finally the countries were 
satisfied that no modification of the treaty was 
necessary to meet their views. . . . 

What were the benefits to be furnished? An 
unconditional agreement not to go to war. This 
Is the recognition of a general principle that if 
one nation violates the treaty, it is deprived of the 
benefits of this agreement and the other parties are 
therefore necessarily released from their obliga¬ 
tions as to the belligerent state. 

I have seen from time to time claims, on the 
one hand, that this treaty is weak because it does 
not provide the means* for enforcing it either by 
military or other sanctions against the treaty¬ 
breaking state and, on the other hand, that through 
it the United States has become entangled in Eu¬ 
ropean affairs and, while under no express obli¬ 
gation, is under moral obligation to join other 
nations and enforce the treaty by military or other 
assistance. Neither of these positions is correct. I 
know that men will differ on the question of 
whether it is better to provide sanctions or mili¬ 
tary agreements to punish a violator of the treaty 
or military alliances to enforce it. But whatever 
the merits of this controversy may be, as I have 
already said, I do not believe the United States 
or many nations in the world would be willing 
to submit to any tribunal to decide the question of 
whether a nation had violated this treaty or irrev¬ 
ocably pledge themselves to military or other 
action to enforce it. My personal opinion is that 
such alliances have been futile in the past and will 
be in the future; that the carrying out of this 
treaty must rest on the solemn pledges and the 
honor of nations; that if by this treaty all the na¬ 
tions solemnly pronounce against war as an in¬ 
stitution for settling international disputes, the 
world will have taken a forward step, created a 
public opinion, marshaled the great moral forces 
of the world for its observance, and entered into 
a sacred obligation which will make it far more 
difficult to plunge the world into another great 
conflict. In any event, it is not at all practical for 
the United States to enter into such an obligation. 

It has also been said that the treaty entangles 
us in the affairs of Europe. I can not understand 
why such an argument should be made. It no more 
entangles us in the political affairs of foreign coun¬ 
tries than any other treaties which we have made 
and if, through any such fear, the United States 


can not take any step toward the maintenance of 
world peace, it would be a sad commentary on 
our intelligence and patriotism. But, it is said, we 
are under moral obligations, though not under 
binding written obligations, to apply sanctions to 
punish a treaty-breaking state or to enforce its 
obligations. No one of the governments in any 
of the notes leading up to the signing of this 
treaty made any such claim, and there is not a 
word in the treaty or in the correspondence that 
intimates that there is such an obligation. I made 
it perfectly plain, whatever the other countries 
might think, that the United States could not join 
in any suchmndertaking. In the first speech I made 
on the subject, which was afterwards circulated 
to the nations, I said: “I can "not state too em¬ 
phatically that it (the United States) will not be¬ 
come a party to any agreement which directly or 
indirectly, expressly or by implication, is a mili¬ 
tary alliance. The United States can not obligate 
itself in advance to use its armed forces against 
any other nation of the world. It does not believe 
that the peace of the world or of Europe depends 
upon or can be assured by treaties of military 
alliance, the futility of which as guarantors is* re¬ 
peatedly demonstrated in the pages of history.” I 
believe that for this same reason Great Britain 
and some of the other nations of Europe rejected 
the treaty of mutual assistance. Whether the Lo¬ 
carno treaties will be construed as agreements to 
apply sanctions, I can not say; but, whether they 
are or not, I do not believe that it is possible to 
enforce such a treaty. I know of no moral obliga¬ 
tion to agree to apply sanctions or to punish a 
treaty-breaking -state unless there is some promise 
to do so, and no one can claim that there is such 
a promise in this treaty. ... I, for one, believe 
the United States has always had a deep interest 
in the maintenance of peace all over the world. 
Why should not our Government and our people 
feel a deep interest in this question? In modern 
times no great war can occur without seriously 
affecting every nation. Of course the United 
States is anxious for the peace, prosperity, and 
happiness of the people of Europe as well as of 
the rest of the world. Because we did not approve 
of the Treaty of Versailles and the League of Na¬ 
tions in all respects, it has been assumed by some 
that we no longer take any interest in Europe and 
world affairs. I, for one, do not accept this as a 
just estimate of our national character and vision. 

By some this grand conception of a world 
pledge for peace is considered visionary and ideal¬ 
istic. I do not think that all the statesmen of Eu¬ 
rope and of the world who have solemnly pledged 
their nations against the institution of war can be 
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called visionary idealists. Idealists they are, of 
course. Idealists have led the world in ill great 
accomplishments for the advancement of govern¬ 
ment, for the dissemination of learning, and for 
the development of the arts and sciences which 
have marked the progress of this great growing 
age. To-day probably more than at any time in 
recorded history, there is a longing for peace— 
that we may not again go through the horrors and 
devastation of a world war. I am sure that the 
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people of this country are willing to try this last 
and greatest step, the solemn pledge of peoples 
and of nations. I can not believe that such a dec¬ 
laration, entered into, not in the frenzy of public 
excitement but in the cool deliberation of peoples, 
can fail to have a world-wide moral effect. I be¬ 
lieve that this treaty is approved by almost unan¬ 
imous sentiment in the United States and in the 
world. Such approval means advancement in the 
ideals of government and of civilization. . . . 


TWO SUCCESSES IN FOREIGN POLICY 


The intervention in Latin America that The¬ 
odore Roosevelt had .started by his rewriting 
of the Monroe Doctrine was continued by 
William Howard Taft and not terminated by 
Woodrow Wilson. Wilson’s ambiguities about 
nonrecognition only succeeded in arousing ill 
will, particularly in Mexico, where he had 
landed troops and whose revolutionary gov¬ 
ernment he refused to recognize. 

The upheavals which racked Mexico during 
this period were part of the revolt against the 
domination of foreign interests in Mexico’s 
economic life and the concentration of land 
ownership at the expense of the Indian villages. 
That revolt found institutional expression in 
Article 27 of the Mexican Constitution of 1917. 
By its terms, subsoil deposits, including oil, 
were claimed by the government; the foreign 
acquisition of Mexican resources was restricted; 
and Mexican church properties were national¬ 
ized. When the constitution was implemented 
by the oil law of 1925 (requiring all conces¬ 
sionaires to accept fifty-year leases in lieu of 
their perpetual grants; to agree to abide by 
Mexican law; and to refrain from asking pro¬ 
tection by their home governments) Amer¬ 
icans demanded that the United States inter¬ 
vene. Formal diplomatic relations were main¬ 
tained, but both parties stood on their rights 
under international law while Mexican credit 
declined and American investors suffered. * 

The Coolidge administration resisted the de¬ 
mands for armed intervention. Instead, in 1927, 
soon after the Mexican government had begun 
to enforce the anticlerical as well as the eco¬ 


nomic clauses of Article 27, President Coolidge 
appointed his Amherst classmate, Morgan part¬ 
ner Dwight W. Morrow (1873-1931), ambas¬ 
sador to Mexico. Morrow’s unconventional 
diplomacy and his willingness to assume the 
goodwill and sincerity of the Mexican govern¬ 
ment bore fruit. Here were to be found the 
beginnings of the later spectacularly success¬ 
ful “Good Neighbor Policy.” For his*prede¬ 
cessor’s barrage of disquisitions on interna¬ 
tional law, Morrow substituted the attitude 
which shows so clearly in this, his first report 
to his Secretary of State. Formal diplomacy 
had done no more than stiffen Mexican intran¬ 
sigence. Morrow ceased dispatching notes. 
Instead, he dealt with Mexican officials as men 
willing to be as reasonable as he. In the case of 
the oil law of 1925, he suggested the legal ap¬ 
proach: rather than propose legislative repeal 
of the act, an outward and visible sign of sub¬ 
mission to foreign protest, he urged the early 
adjudication of test cases then before the Mex¬ 
ican Supreme Court. President Calles’s assur¬ 
ance that the Court would reject retroactive 
decrees marked a significant victory for Mor¬ 
row’s type of negotiation. In like fashion; Mor¬ 
row proceeded to deal with Calles directly on 
the agrarian issue and on the problem of recon¬ 
ciling the Mexican government and the Vati¬ 
can. 

In this way, Morrow laid a firm foundation, 
for he indicated that a policy of confidence and 
mutual accommodation was the only practical 
alternative to force. In June, 1930, in an address 
before a group representing businessmen from 
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many nations, he summed up his attitude—and 
his achievement—in these words: 

Our relations with foreign nations are not very- 
different from our relations with each other in 
family, church or state. They must be based on 
understanding. What a difficult thing it is to see 
that the other man may be honest as well as your¬ 
self! 

If we can live in our respective homes loyal to 
our cities, States and nations, yet ready to attribute 
to other men an honest purpose, it is more impor¬ 
tant than the most solemn treaties we may sign on 
parchment. 

The selections here reprinted are from U.S. 
Department of State, Foreign Relations: ip2j, 
Vol. Ill (Washington, 1928). 

The address of Secretary of State Henry L. 
Stimson (1867- ) before the Council on For¬ 
eign Affairs in February, 1931, presents offi¬ 
cially the Latin American policy of the United 
States, particularly in the Central American 
area abutting on the Panama Canal. The United 
States had intervened in Nicaragua, occupy¬ 
ing Nicaraguan territory and supervising elec¬ 
tions in 1929 and 1930. As the depression inten¬ 
sified after 1929, even the most firmly seated 
governments in Latin America were over¬ 
thrown. The United States stood confronted 
by the necessity for a choice: Was it to act 
contrary to the precedents of the immediate 
past, or should it revert to former policy? The 
Hoover administration decided to take the lat¬ 
ter course and, in this address, Stimson enlarges 


not only on that question, but also on the State 
Department’s definition of the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine. That principle, Stimson explains, con¬ 
tinues to be a cornerstone of American for- 
eign policy but it sets the United States over 
against Europe; not the nations of Latin Amer¬ 
ica. Thus, the Roosevelt Corollary of the Mon¬ 
roe Doctrine was repudiated. 

During the Wilson administration, the 
United States had abandoned a long-established 
policy of recognizing de facto governments 
when it denied recognition to a Mexican gov¬ 
ernment established by “force and violence.” 
The present administration now returns to 
earlier and sounder practice, in this way restor¬ 
ing political stability. So far as the Central 
American states are concerned, however, the 
policy of recognition for de facto governments 
is tempered by treaty: the five republics have 
agreed not to accept regimes established by 
coup d’etat even if that should later be regu¬ 
larized by constitutional process. This pledge 
has diminished the number of revolutions in 
middle America and helped establish free elec¬ 
tions. A final step in improving inter-American 
relations has been the United States practice of 
embargoing arms shipments to rebels against 
a recognized government. Stimson also indi¬ 
cates how the word of the United States has 
been kept in difficult situations. 

The selection here reprinted is from a pam¬ 
phlet issued by the U.S. Department of State 
as Publications: Latin American Series, No. 156 
(Washington, 1932). 


On Mexico 

BY DWIGHT- MORROW 


The Ambassador in Mexico (Morrow) to the 
Secretary of State 

[Mexico,] November 8, 1927 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: I have now been in 
Mexico a little over two weeks. A great deal of 
time, as you so well know, has been taken up in 
necessary formalities. I have had an opportunity, 
however, to talk with several business men of 
Mexico, including Mr. Legorreta, Director of the 


Banco Nacional de Mexico; Mr. Woodull, the 
Mexican Manager of the American Smelting and 
Refining Co.; Mr. Hugh Rose, the Managing Di¬ 
rector of Santa Gertrudis Mines; Mr. H. Weldon, 
local Manager of the Bank of Montreal; Mr. G.’ 
R. G. Conway, Managing Director of the Mexican 
Light & Power Co.; Mr. Matron, of the British 
American Tobacco Co.; Mr. Hilary N. Branch, 
local representative of Huasteca Petroleum Com- 
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pany; and Messrs. Hogan and Basham, prominent 
American lawyers here. ... 

When I made my first call upon the Acting- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, as referred to in 
despatch No. I, of October 31st, Mr. Estrada, after 
courteously expressing his pleasure that I had 
come to Mexico, took occasion to say to me that 
it was the desire of President Calles that I should 
take matters up personally with him. He further 
stated that in Mexico the system of administration 
was a -“Presidential system” and that as the Presi¬ 
dent alone had the authority to make decisions on 
behalf of the Government he hoped that I would 
at all times discuss with President Calles matters of 
difference between the Governments. Mr. Es¬ 
trada’s manner of expressing this opinion made 
quite an impression upon Mr. Schoenfeld, who 
accompanied me upon this formal call and acted 
as interpreter. 

On Saturday, October 29th, I presented my let¬ 
ter of credence to the President. What formally 
took place on that occasion is also referred to in 
despatch No. I, of October 31st. After I had read 
my brief remarks and the President had replied, 
he signified that he desired to have a conversa¬ 
tion with me. I sat down beside him and we had 
four or five minutes’ conversation. Mr. Martinez 
de Alva acted as interpreter. In this conversation 
the President expressed the hope that I would feel 
free at all times to come directly to him, stating 
that he was not a diplomat, and that he thought 
many of the matters as to which there were differ¬ 
ences of opinion between the two governments 
could be readily adjusted in personal meetings, but 
that diplomatic notes tended to separate further 
the Governments. I expressed my appreciation of 
the cordiality of my reception by his Government 
and the people of Mexico, and stated that I would 
be very glad to avail of the courtesy extended to 
me of talking things over with him personally 
from time to time. He then repeated to me that he 
did not want me to consider this invitation to 
take things up with him personally as merely a 
formal invitation, that he did earnestly desire that 
the matters in difference between the Govern¬ 
ments be settled amicably, and he thought this 
could best be accomplished by taking questions 
up personally. ... 

Accordingly, I went to the President’s home 
this morning at 11 o’clock. Again I went alone, 
reaching this decision after consultation with the 
Embassy staff. I felt that he might talk more 
frankly and I might get a clearer picture of his 
mind if I showed my confidence in him. I think 
the result fully justified this position. 

My talk with the President this morning lasted 


perhaps an hour and a half. Mr. Robinson and 
Mr. Smithers were present, Mr. Smithers acting 
as interpreter. Mr. J. Reuben Clark and myself 
had made a very careful study of the record with 
reference to oil, going back particularly to the 
Carranza decrees, to the decision in the Texas 
Oil Company case and to the Warren-Payne 
record in which so much emphasis was laid upon 
respecting and enforcing the principles of the de¬ 
cisions in the Texas case to the effect that Para¬ 
graph 4 of Article 27 of the Constitution was not 
retroactive. Mr. Clark and I had both felt that it 
would be very difficult to find a compromise that 
would really maintain the principle of the War¬ 
ren-Payne meetings and of the State Department 
correspondence unless there could be an affirm¬ 
ance of the Texas Oil Company case. It also 
seemed to us both that an affirmance of the Texas 
Oil Company case was more or less a natural thing 
for the courts to do because substantially the same 
principle was involved in the so-called Carranza 
decrees and in the legislation of 1925. 

The President opened the conversation this 
morning by asking me directly what solution I 
thought could be found for the oil controversy. 
I told him that I thought an almost necessary pre¬ 
liminary to any solution would be a clear decision 
of^the Supreme Court following the Texas.Oil 
Company cases. I told him that I had been a law¬ 
yer, aud it was not easy to get out of the habit of 
talking as a lawyer, and asked him to bear with 
me while I explained to him the Texas Oil Com¬ 
pany case as I understood it. I then quite slowly, 
with the interpreter translating to him sentence 
by sentence, explained to him that the Carranza 
decrees had attempted to hold Paragraph 4 of 
Article 27 of the Constitution of 1917 to be retro¬ 
active as to the subsoil of oil lands, that those who 
had brought the amp at os had asserted, first, that 
President Carranza had no official power to act by 
decree in the way he had acted, and, second, that 
even if he had been given such official power it 
would be violative of article 14 of the Constitution, 
which provides that no law shall be given a retro¬ 
active effect. I explained to him further that the 
Supreme Court of Mexico in the Texas case had 
clearly held that the question of Carranza’s offi¬ 
cial power to act by decree did not arise because 
the decrees issued him and called in question had 
been officially ratified by the legislative body, and 
that, therefore, his decrees had the full effect of 
laws. The Court then went on to hold that these 
laws (made by Carranza decree and legislative 
ratification) could not constitutionally be given 
retroactive effect. In the Texas case, therefore, as 
in the pending cases, it was not a decree of the 
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executive but a law of Congress, and executive 
acts thereunder, which were held to be violative 
of Article 14 of the Constitution. I further said to 
the President that I had been expecting that the 
courts would hand down a decision sustaining 
the Texas cases and that if such a decision came 
down I thought the ground would be cleared for 
a satisfactory adjustment of the oil matter. 

He then gave me quite a full description of his 
troubles with the oil companies. He said that the 
Government of Mexico had never wanted to con¬ 
fiscate any property. Least df all did they want to 
confiscate the oil properties; that they needed the 
revenues, and obviously “they did not want to 
commit suicide”; that the act of 1925 was a most 
necessary piece of legislation at the time because 
the country was in considerable disorder and there 
was an extreme radical wing whose wishes had to 
be met in that legislation; that he had thought the 
grant of the 50-year right as good as a perpetual 
right to take out the oil, and that such a grant 
would satisfy every practical purpose, but that 
the oil companies had not co-operated with him 
at all, but in fact their representatives had boasted 
all over Mexico that they did not need to obey 
the laws of Mexico. To this I responded that, with¬ 
out defending the attitude of the oil compares 
towatd Mexico or toward the Mexican courts, 
there was a very real principle which they had as¬ 
serted and which the American Government had 
felt it necessary to assert on their behalf: that a 
50-year right to take oil out of a piece of ground 
might be fully as good as a perpetual right, but 
it was certainly arguable that if one administra¬ 
tion could cut the right down from a perpetual 
right to a 50-year right, a later administration 
might cut it down from a 50-year right to a 40- 
year right, or a 30, or a 10 or a i-year right, and 
that it seemed to me in the interests of Mexico as 
well as in the interests of the United States that 
that question should be cleared up. 

^ The President then asked me if I thought a de¬ 
cision of the court following the Texas case would 
settle the main controversy in the oil dispute. I 
told him I thought such a decision would remove 
the main difficulty. He then rather startled me by 
saying that such a decision could be expected in 
two months. I said to the President that it was im¬ 
portant that during the time the cases are pending 
before the court no overt act which could be 
called confiscation should take place; that if diffi¬ 
culties were not to increase, pending a decision by 
the courts, there should be no change in the status 
quo . 

I think it proper to say that there was nothing 
in the President’s conversation to indicate that he 


intended to direct the courts to make a decision. 
In fact, he would doubtless assert that he had no 
Such power. His words were entirely consistent 
with the fact that he had knowledge of what the 
courts already had in mind. At the same time it 
must be remembered that it is generally believed 
in this country that the courts are not independent 
of the Executive. While this may seem quite 
shocking to those trained in American jurispru¬ 
dence and English jurisprudence, it is not an essen¬ 
tially different situation than has existed in all early 
governments and is substantially the same situa¬ 
tion that existed in England two or three hundred 
years ago. The King’s Bench was originally more 
than the name of the court; it was the bench that 
belonged to the King, and administered justice for 
him. 

After the talk about the oil, the President then 
took up the question of the railroad. He told me 
that he was determined to see a better railroad 
administration, that he had asked Sir Henry 
Thornton, of the Canadian Government Railroad, 
to come down and make a report to him, and that 
even though it meant sweeping out a lot of hold¬ 
ers of jobs who were intrenched in the railroad 
he was prepared to do so. He also spoke of his 
desire to expedite the claims settlements. He spoke 
of his earnest desire to improve agricultural con¬ 
ditions in Mexico and in this connection stated 
that Mexico was not ready yet for industrial de¬ 
velopment, that he hoped that a betterment of 
agriculture here would lead [tend?] to create 
trade with the United States, that industrial prod¬ 
ucts should come into Mexico from the United 
States during the next generation, and that Mexico 
would not be ready for industrial development 
until long after his time. 

I returned from the President’s Castle to the 
Embassy. A half hour later Mr. Robinson called 
upon me and told me that the President was very 
anxious that none of the oil people should know 
at all about our conference, that his greatest diffi¬ 
culty in dealing with the oil question in a proper 
way had been the oil people themselves, and-that 
if they knew that a Supreme Court decision was 
likely to come down within a short time they 
would again begin to intrigue. 

Despite the informality of this whole conversa¬ 
tion I am setting it out somewhat fully to you. I 
think it is of extreme importance that the oil peo¬ 
ple shall, if possible, be kept from complicating 
the situation until the courts have had an oppor¬ 
tunity to act. 

. 1 h ^ve nothing to add about the general political 
situation down here to what has been sent you in 
despatches. I think it is true that President Calles 
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has been greatly strengthened by the rigorous 
method in which he has handled the recent revolu¬ 
tions. There are some people who feel that the 
revolts were not real revolts. I think, however, 
the best opinion is that it was a question of who 
struck first; it was a case of “thy head or my 
head,” which again was pretty much the rule in 
English history until well past the Tudor days. 

There is difference of opinion as to whether 
President Calles and General Obregon will re¬ 
main together, but I think there are no real indica¬ 
tions at present that they have quarreled. A year, 
however, in Mexico is a long time. I must say that 
my personal impression, for whatever it is worth, 
is that President Calles seemed to me to be a man 
who wanted to do as much as he could during this 
last year of his term and then get out. The pres¬ 
sure, however, upon him by those who share the 
advantages of office will certainly be very great, 
and ’much may happen as a result thereof. 

In both of my talks with the President I have 
been impressed by his strength, his earnestness, 
and his apparent sincerity. I think he is a strong 
man, sincerely devoted to his country and capable 
of going a long way in either the right or the 
wrong direction. ... ^ 

With kindest regards [etc.] 

Dwight W. Morrow 

The Under Secretary of State (Olds) to the 
Ambassador in Mexico (Morrow) 

Washington, November 16, 1927 
Dear Mr. Morrow: Your long letter addressed 


to the Secretary arrived in due course. After read¬ 
ing it we took it across the street, where it now is. 
We expect to follow this course with all important 
communications which may come from you. 

Naturally the report of your preliminary con¬ 
versations is exceedingly interesting. I can not help 
feeling that you are on the right track and have 
already made real progress. At any rate it delights 
us all to see the old method of long-armed dealing 
scrapped, and the contrary method of direct per-, 
sonal contact tried. I am sure that the lines along 
which you are working are absolutely sound. 

The intimation about the Supreme Court de¬ 
cision is, of course, important. We have had inti¬ 
mations on this subject before, but this one seems 
more reliable than the others. Anyhow, I agree 
that the oil companies ought not to get off the 
reservation for the time being. They have been 
very quiet lately. I told them when you left that 
there would not be anything doing until you 
found your way about in Mexico, and that it might 
be several weeks before anything affecting their 
interests happened. Meanwhile they would have 
to be patient. They have, as you know, called at¬ 
tention to one or two moves made by the Mexican 
Government, which seemed to them rather dis¬ 
turbing, but they have not asked for any confer¬ 
ences here. We shah bear in mind your sugges¬ 
tion that nothing be said to them concerning the 
Supreme Court decision. . . . * 

With warm regards [etc.] ^ 

Robert E. Olds 


The United States and the Other 
American Republics 

BY HENRY L. STIMSON 


During the past two years widespread economic 
depression and consequent unemployment have 
brought instability and unrest to ^ many of the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. Since 
March, 1929, there have been revolutions in no 
less than seven Latin American republics, result¬ 
ing in the forcible overthrow in six of them of 
the existing governments. These changes, and the 
armed contests by which some of them have been 
accompanied, have presented to the State Depart¬ 
ment of this country a rapid succession of critical 
problems for decision. It was inevitable in such 
a situation that criticism of our decisions should 
be excited, and it has been. 

Therefore, this evening, I shall place before you 
from the standpoint of the State Department a 


brief statement of the facts as well as of the under¬ 
lying principles and reasons upon which some of 
these recent decisions have been based. In par¬ 
ticular, I shall discuss the principles by which we 
have been guided in the recognition of the new 
governments which have arisen and also the prin¬ 
ciples which have underlain our action in the regu¬ 
lation of the sale and transportation of arms and 
munitions to the countries which have been in¬ 
volved in strife. 

As a background for this discussion a brief re¬ 
view of the general policy of the United States 
towards the other republics of this hemisphere 
during the past century is pertinent. That policy, 
in its general conception, has been a noble one. 
From the beginning we have made the preserva- 
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tion of individual independence of these nations 
correspond with our own interest. This was an¬ 
nounced in the Monroe Doctrine and has been 
maintained ever since. That doctrine, far from 
being an assertion of suzerainty over our sister 
republics, was an assertion of their individual 
rights as independent nations. It declared to the 
world that this independence was so vital to our 
own safety that we would be willing to fight for 
it against an aggressive Europe. The Monroe Doc¬ 
trine was a declaration of the United States versus 
Europe—not of the United States versus Latin 
America. . . . 

People are sometimes prone to forget our long 
and honorable fulfillment of this policy towards 
our younger sister nations. It was our action which 
obtained the withdrawal of French imperialism 
from Mexico. It was our influence which provided 
for the return ^ from Great Britain of the Bay 
Islands to Honduras, and the Mosquito Coast, in¬ 
cluding Greytown, to Nicaragua. It was our pres¬ 
sure which secured the arbitration of the boundary 
dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela and 
which later secured by arbitration the solution of 
serious disputes between Venezuela, Germany, 
and Italy. Between the republics themselves, our 
influence has constantly been exerted for a 
friendly solution of controversies which* might 
otherwise mar their independent and peaceful in¬ 
tercourse. To speak only of recent matters, I may 
refer to the long-standing Tacna-Arica dispute 
between Chile and Peru, and the open clash be¬ 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay. During the past 
seven years our good offices have resulted in the 
settlement of eight boundary disputes between 
eleven countries of this hemisphere. 

In our successive Pan American conferences, 
as well as in the Pan American Union, the fun¬ 
damental rule of equality, which is the mainstay 
of independence, has been* unbroken. Action is 
taken only by unanimous consent. No majority 
of states can conclude a minority, even of the 
smallest and weakest. This is in sharp contrast to 
the practice which prevailed in the former Con¬ 
cert of Europe, where only the great powers were 
admitted on a basis of equality. It was also at vari¬ 
ance with the original organization of the Cove¬ 
nant of the League of Nations, where it was pro¬ 
posed that a majority of the seats in the Council 
should be permanently occupied by the Great 
Powers. 

While such recognition of their equal rights 
and national independence has always been the 
basic foundation upon which our policy towards 
these republics has rested, there is another side of 
the picture which must be borne in mind. This 


basic principle of' equality in international law 
is an ideal resting upon postulates which are not 
always and consistently accurate. For independ¬ 
ence imposes duties as well as rights. It presup¬ 
poses ability in the independent nation to fulfill 
the obligations towards other nations and their 
nationals which are prescribed and expected to 
exist m the family of nations. The hundred years 
which have ensued since the announcement of our 
policy towards these republics have contained re¬ 
curring evidence of how slow is the progress of 
mankind along that difficult highway which leads 
to national maturity and how difficult is the art of 
popular self-government. Years and decades of 
alternations between arbitrary power at one time 
and outbreaks of violence at another have pointed 
out again and again how different a matter it is in 
human affairs to have the vision and to achieve 
the reality. 

Furthermore, the difficulties which have Beset 
the foreign policy of the United States in carryiSg 
out these principles cannot be understood without 
the comprehension of a geographical fact. The 
very locality where the progress of these republics 
has been most slow; where the difficulties of race 
and climate have been greatest; where the recur¬ 
rence of domestic violence has most frequently 
resulted m the failure of duty on the part of the 
repubhes themselves and the violation of the rights 
of life and property accorded by international law 
to foreigners within their territory, has been in 
Central America, the narrow isthmus which joins 
the two Americas, and among the islands which 
intersperse the Caribbean Sea adjacent to that 
isthmus. That locality has been the one spot ex¬ 
ternal to-our shores which nature has decreed to 
be most vital to our national safety, not to mention 
our prosperity. It commands the line of the great 
trade route which joins our eastern and western 
coasts. Even before human hands had pierced the 
isthmus with a seagoing canal, that route was vital 
to our national interest. Since the Panama Canal 
has become an accomplished fact, it has been not 
only the vital artery of our coastwise commerce 
but, as well, the link in our national defense which 
protects the defensive power of our fleet. One 
cannot fairly appraise American policy towards 
Latin America or fully appreciate the standard 
which it has maintained without taking into con¬ 
sideration all of the elements of which* it is the 
resultant. . . . 

Recognition 

The recognition of a new state has been de¬ 
scribed as the assurance given to it that it will be 
permitted to hold its place and rank in the char- 
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acter of an independent political organism in the 
society of nations. The recognition of a new gov¬ 
ernment within a state arises in practice only 
wfien a government has been changed or estab¬ 
lished by revolution or by a coup d'etat. No ques¬ 
tion of recognition normally arises, for example, 
when a king dies and his "heir succeeds to the 
throne, or where as the result of an election in a 
republic a new chief executive constitutionally 
assumes office. The practice of this country as to 
the recognition of new governments has been sub¬ 
stantially uniform from the days of the administra¬ 
tion of Secretary of State Jefferson in 1792 to the 
days of Secretary of State Bryan in 1913. There 
were certain slight departures from this policy 
during the Civil War, but they were manifestly 
due to the exigencies of warfare and were aban¬ 
doned immediately afterwards. This general pol¬ 
icy, as thus observed, was to base the act of recog¬ 
nition not upon the question of the constitutional 
legitimacy of the new government but upon its 
de facto capacity to fulfill its obligations as a mem¬ 
ber of the family of nations. This country recog¬ 
nized the right of other nations to regulate their 
own internal affairs of government and disclaimed 
any attempt to base its recognition upon the cor¬ 
rectness of their constitutional action. 

Said Mr. Jefferson in 1792: 

“We certainly cannot deny to other nations that 
principle whereon our own Government is 
founded, that every nation has a right to govern 
itself internally under what forms it pleases, and 
to change these forms at its own will; and exter¬ 
nally to transact business with other nations 
through whatever organ it chooses whether that 
be a king, convention, assembly, committee, presi¬ 
dent, or whatever it be. (Jefferson to Pinckney , 
Works , Vol. Ill , p. 500 .)” . . . 

With the advent of President Wilson’s admin¬ 
istration this policy of over a century was radically 
departed from in respect to the Republic of Mex¬ 
ico, and, by a public declaration on March 11, 
1913, it was announced that— 

“Cooperation (with our sister republics of Cen¬ 
tral and South America) is possible only when 
supported at every turn by the orderly processes 
of just government based upon law, not upon 
arbitrary or irregular force. We hold, as I am sure 
that all thoughtful leaders of republican govern¬ 
ment everywhere hold, that just government rests 
always upon the consent of the governed, and that 
there can be no freedom without order based upon 
law and upon the public conscience and approval. 
We shall look to make these principles the basis of 
mutual intercourse, respect, and helpfulness be¬ 


tween our sister republics and ourselves. (Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 19 / j, p. 7.)” 

Mr. Wilson’s government sought to put this 
new policy into effect in respect to the recogni¬ 
tion of the then Government of Mexico held by 
President Victoriano Huerta. Although Huerta’s 
government was in de facto possession, Mr. Wil¬ 
son refused to recognize it, and he sought through 
the influence and pressure of his great office to 
force it from power. Armed conflict followed 
with the forces of Mexico, and disturbed relations 
between us and that republic lasted until a com¬ 
paratively few years ago. 

In his sympathy for the development of free 
constitutional institutions among the people of our 
Latin American neighbors, Mr. Wilson did not 
differ from the feelings of the great mass of his 
countrymen in the United States, including Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Adams, whose statements I have 
quoted; but he differed from the practice of his 
predecessors in seeking actively to propagate these 
institutions in a foreign country by the direct in¬ 
fluence of this Government and to_ do this against 
the desire of the authorities and people of Mexico. 

The present administration has refused to fol¬ 
low the policy of Mr. Wilson and has followed 
consistently the former practice of this Govern¬ 
ment since the days of Jefferson. As soon as it was 
reported to us, through our diplomatic represen¬ 
tatives, that the new governments in Bolivia, Peru, 
Argentina, Brazil, and Panama were in control of 
the administrative machinery of the state, with the 
apparent general acquiescence of their people, and 
that they were willing and apparently able to dis¬ 
charge their international and conventional ob¬ 
ligations, they were recognized by our Govern¬ 
ment. And, in view of the economic depression, 
with the consequent need for prompt measures of 
financial stabilization, we did this with as little de¬ 
lay as possible in order to give those sorely pressed 
countries the quickest possible opportunities for 
recovering their economic poise. 

Such has been our policy in all cases where in¬ 
ternational practice was not affected or controlled 
by preexisting treaty. In the five republics of Cen¬ 
tral America, Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, however, we have 
found an entirely different situation existing from 
that normally presented under international law 
and practice. As I have already pointed out, those 
countries geographically have for a century been 
the focus of the greatest difficulties and the most 
frequent disturbances in their earnest course 
towards competent maturity in the discharge of 
their international obligations. Until some two 
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decades ago, war within and without was their al¬ 
most yearly portion. No administration of their 
government was long safe from revolutionary at¬ 
tack instigated either by factions of its own citi¬ 
zens or by the machinations of another one of the 
five republics. Free elections, the cornerstone upon 
which our own democracy rests, had been prac¬ 
tically unknown during the entire period. In 1907 
a period of strife, involving four of the five re¬ 
publics, had lasted almost without interruption for 
several years. In that year, on the joint suggestion 
and mediation of the Governments of the United 
States and Mexico, the five republics met for the 
purpose of considering methods intended to miti¬ 
gate and, if possible, terminate the intolerable situ¬ 
ation. By one of the conventions which they then 
adopted, the five republics agreed with one an¬ 
other as follows: 

. “ The Governments of the high contracting par¬ 
ties shall not recognize any other government 
which may come into power in any of the five re¬ 
publics as a consequence of a coup d'etat, or of a 
revolution against the recognized government, so 
long as the freely elected representatives of the 
people thereof, have not constitutionally reorgan¬ 
ized the country.” & 

Sixteen years later, in 1923, the same five repub¬ 
lics, evidently satisfied with the principle they had 
thus adopted and desiring to reinforce it and pre¬ 
vent any future evasions of that principle, met 
again, reenacted the same covenant, and further 
promised each other that even after a revolution¬ 
ary ^ government had been constitutionally reor¬ 
ganized by the representatives of the people, they 
would not recognize it if its president should have 
been a leader in the preceding revolution or re¬ 
lated to such a leader by blood or marriage, or if 
he should have been a cabinet officer or held some 
high military command during the accomplish¬ 
ment of the revolution. Some four months there¬ 
after, our own Government, on the invitation of 
these republics, who had conducted their meeting 
m Washington, announced, through Secretary 
Hughes, that the United States would in its future 
dealings with those republics follow out the same 
principle which they had thus established in their 
treaty. Since that time we have consistently ad¬ 
hered to this policy in respect to those five re¬ 
publics, . . . 

Since the adoption by Secretary Hughes, in 
1923, of the policy of recognition agreed upon by 
the five republics in their convention, not one 
single revolutionary government has been able to 
maintain itself in those five republics. Twice, once 
in Nicaragua and once in the case of Guatemala, 
a revolutionary leader has succeeded in grasping 


the reins of government for a brief period. But in 
each case the failure to obtain recognition has 
resulted in his prompt resignation, on account of 
his inability to borrow money in the international 
markets. Several times within the same period a 
contemplated revolution has been abandoned by 
its conspirators on the simple reminder by a min¬ 
ister from this country or one of the other repub¬ 
lics that, even if they were successful, their gov¬ 
ernment would not be recognized; and undoubt¬ 
edly in many more cases has the knowledge of the 
existence of the policy prevented even the prepa¬ 
ration for a revolution or coup d'etat . In every one 
of these cases the other four republics have made 
common cause in the efforts of the United States 
™ tf an T out t ^ ie ir policy and maintain stability. 
When one compares this record with the blood¬ 
stained history of Central America before the 
adoption of the treaty of 1923,1 think that no im¬ 
partial student can avoid the conclusion that the 
treaty and the policy which it has established in 
that locality has been productive of very great 
good. ... 

Furthermore, it may be noted that one of the 
dangers which might be apprehended from this 
policy of recognition adopted by the five Cen¬ 
tral American republics under the treaty of 1923 
has not materialized. One of the most serious evils 
in Central America has been the fact that through¬ 
out the history of those republics, until recently, 
it has been the habitual practice of the president 
who held the machinery of government to influ¬ 
ence and control the election of his successor. This 
has tended to stimulate revolution as the only 
means by which a change of government could 
be accomplished. The danger was therefore man¬ 
ifest that this treaty of 1923 might result in per- 
petuating the autocratic power of the governments 
which were for the time in possession. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact this has not happened. On the contrary, 
significant improvement has taken place in elec¬ 
tion practice. The Government of Nicaragua of 
its own motion has sought and obtained the as¬ 
sistance of the United States in securing free and 
uncontrolled elections in 1928 and 1930. The Gov¬ 
ernment of Honduras, in 1928, without any such 
assistance, conducted an election which was so 
free that the party in power was dispossessed by 
the opposition party; and a similar free election 
has apparently occurred in 1930. For nearly one 
hundred years before 1923 free elections have 
been so rare in Central America as to be almost 
unique. Of course, it is too early to make safe 
generalizations, but it would seem that the stability 
created by the treaty of 1923 apparently has not 
tended to perpetuate existing autocracies but, on 
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the contrary, to stimulate a greater sense of re¬ 
sponsibility in elections. 

Traffic in Arms 

I will now pass to the subject of the policy of 
this Government in respect to the export of arms 
and munitions to countries which are engaged in 
civil strife. Twice during the present Adminis¬ 
tration we have had to make important decisions 
and take important action in respect to this sub¬ 
ject. The first of these occasions was in March, 
1929, when a military insurrection broke out in 
the Republic of Mexico. This insurrection was of 
serious nature and extent. Tt involved disturbances 
in many of the Mexican provinces and much fight¬ 
ing and bloodshed. Acting under a joint resolu¬ 
tion of our Congress, adopted in 1922, this Gov¬ 
ernment maintained an embargo upon the expor¬ 
tation of all arms and munitions which might 
reach the rebels. At the same time, it permitted 
the sale and itself sold arms and ammunition to 
the established government of A^exico, with which 
we were then and had been for a number of years 
in diplomatic relations. In about three months the 
insurrection was suppressed, and I think it can be 
fairly said that it is due in no slight degree to our 
action in this matter that the feelings of hostility 
on the part of Mexico to the United States which 
had existed ever since the intervention of President 
Wilson against Huerta in 1913 were finally ended 
and the relations of the two countries became 
friendly and cordial. 

The second occasion was in October, 1930, 
when armed insurrection had broken out against 
the Government of Brazil. In the same way in 
which we had acted towards Mexico, we permit¬ 
ted that government to purchase arms both from 
our Government and from our nationals in this 
country; and, when the Ambassador of Brazil 
brought to our attention the fact that arms were 
being purchased in this country for export to the 
rebel forces fighting against the recognized gov¬ 
ernment, we placed an embargo against the ex¬ 
portation of such arms. Two days later the Gov¬ 
ernment of Brazil suddenly fell, the immediate 
cause being the revolt of its own garrison in Rio 
de Janeiro. 

In placing the embargo upon the exportation 
of anus to the Brazilian rebel forces, our Gov¬ 
ernment acted under the same joint resolution of 
our Congress of 1922 and with the same purpose 
and upon the same policy as had guided our action 
in the case of Mexico and in other cases where ac¬ 
tion has been taken under that resolution. That 
purpose was “to prevent arms and munitions pro¬ 
cured from the United States being used to pro¬ 


mote conditions of domestic violence” in countries 
whose governments we had recognized and with 
which we were in friendly intercourse. This was 
the purpose and policy as stated by our Congress 
in the language of the resolution itself. ... 

Under the law of nations the duty of neutrality 
does not arise until the insurgents have assumed 
the status.of a belligerent power between whom 
and the mother country other governments must 
maintain impartiality. This occurs when a condi¬ 
tion of belligerency is recognized either by the 
parent state itself or by the governments of other 
nations. Such a situation arose in our Civil War 
when the Confederate States, having occupied ex¬ 
clusively a portion of the territory of the United 
States and having set up their own capital at Rich¬ 
mond, were recognized as belligerents by the na¬ 
tions of Europe. It has not arisen in any of the 
recent revolutions of Latin America, whether suc¬ 
cessful or unsuccessful. The revolutionists in 
Brazil had not been recognized as belligerents 
either by the Brazilian Government, by the United 
States, or by any other nation. Until that happens, 
under the law and practice of nations, no duty of 
impartiality arises either on the part of our Gov¬ 
ernment or our citizens. Until that time there is 
only one side towards which, under international 
law, other nations owe any duty. This is so well 
established as to be elementary. It was recognized 
in the clause of the treaty of 1928 which I have 
just quoted. ... 

The domestic legislation of the United States 
prescribing the duties of its citizens towards na¬ 
tions suffering from civil strife is following the line 
of these predispositions and is blazing the way for 
the subSequent growth of the law of nations. I 
am not one who regards this development of 
American domestic legislation, exemplified by the 
joint resolution of 1922, as a departure from the 
principles of international law or as a reactionary 
or'backward step. The reverse is true. Although I 
have had little occasion to deal with the subject 
of international law from an academic viewpoint, 
it has happened that at different times during my 
life I have occupied public offices where I.came in 
official contact with international conditions be¬ 
fore they were remedied by the beneficent effect 
of the joint resolution of 1922 and its predecessor, 
the joint resolution of 1912. . . . 

I am glad that I had a share in the drafting.of 
the joint resolution of 1912, and I have studied 
closely the progress of its remedial effect upon the 
conditions which it was designed to cure. I am 
glad to find that that effect has been beneficial. By 
our own Government it has been found so benefi¬ 
cent that in 1922 its scope was extended from civil 
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strife in America to civil strife in certain other 
portions of the world. By 1928 its beneficent in¬ 
fluence was so generally recognized that at the 
great Pan American Conference which was held 
in Habana in that year, all of* the nations of this 
hemisphere embodied in the treaty of 1928 as a 
definite and compulsory legal obligation the same 
policy which we had been able in 1912 to initiate 
as a discretionary power of the American Presi¬ 


dent. I believe that this marks the line which the 
law of nations will eventually follow through¬ 
out the world. When it does so, I believe that 
international law and practice will have achieved 
another step forward towards the ultimate peace 
of mankind. It is my hope that the decisions of the 
State Department during the past two years will 
be found to have assisted in this beneficent prog- 
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For Americans who took pride in the pos¬ 
session of their own homes and automobiles, 
who sent their children to high schools and 
colleges, who moved in a complex and satis¬ 
fying^ social round of fraternal meetings, 
church suppers, and outdoor games, to see 
—as was happening so widely during 1930-33 
—their security shaken, their possessions and 
small savings melting away, their lives be¬ 
coming more secret and lonely, their children 
leaving home before educations had been 
completed—these were profound traumatic 
experiences. The great majority of Americans 
were the humble, the hard-working, the 
thrifty—the workers, the small farmers, the 
little retailers, professional and technical men, 
the smaller manufacturers. It is small wonder 
that they flocked to the support of the new 
President and his policies. Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt and the New Deal restored the confi¬ 
dence of the typical American in himself and 
in his country’s destiny. This was achieve¬ 
ment, even if many of the programs failed 
or fell short of their purpose and even if the 
end-results seemed to threaten unknown 
perils. Americans had at least learned that 
their political institutions and Constitutional 
processes could bend without breaking, and 
that what a people needed was courage and 
that they had. 

The Campaign of 1932. The depression was 
in its third year when the presidential contest 
of 1932 took place. The Republicans renamed 
President Hoover and Vice President Curtis 
as their standard-bearers. The Democrats 
nominated Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt 
of New York for the presidency and Speaker 
John N. Garner of Texas for the vice presi¬ 


dency. Roosevelt’s campaign captured the 
country’s imagination. Beginning in the 
spring of 1932, he traveled more than 25,000 
miles and visited almost every state in the 
Union; and he talked openly and freely of 
fundamental economic problems. One clear- 
cut distinction between the positions of the 
two candidates quickly began to emerge. 
Hoover attributed the depression to inter¬ 
national factors; Roosevelt tended to stress 
the difficulties and faults in our own economy. 
It was hard to assume—and none but the 
most partisan did so—that Roosevelt was hos¬ 
tile to the American capitalist system. But 
he did look forward to a capitalist system 
severely modified and limited, hedged around 
closely in the interests of the security of the 
workingman, farmer, small homeowner, and 
small investor. And its activities were to be 
directed so completely to the attainment of 
social rather than individual ends that to 
many who had been brought up on the con¬ 
cepts of a laissez-faire society and an auto¬ 
matically self-adjusting economy a real revo¬ 
lution threatened. 

The Third American Revolution. These, 
as it turned out, were not false prophets. A 
revolution was started by the New Deal 
not a revolution in the violent, turbulent 
sense, but a revolution nevertheless. The 
whole concept of the state, or national gov¬ 
ernment, underwent a metamorphosis. The 
state had previously been a passive or impar- 
tial force, seeking to stand aloof from the 
contests in the market place, or at best offer¬ 
ing only its mediation to see that principles 
of justice and equity were preserved; and it 
had refused to interfere significantly in the 
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interests of the security and the welfare of its 
laboring peoples. Now^it became the inter¬ 
ventionist state. It imposed on the free busi¬ 
ness enterpriser all sorts of controls and regu¬ 
lations; it entered openly into business itself, 
often as competitor with private corpora¬ 
tions; it used its great fiscal and financial 
powers to redistribute wealth and to create 
income; it committed itself to an elaborate 
program of social security that offered pro¬ 
tection, in time, to the whole population 
against the mischances of unemployment, 
invalidity, and sudden death, and from the 
cradle to the grave. The laissez-faire state 
with only a skeletal apparatus of offices and 
agencies had become the social-service state 
with a vast and intricately contrived and per¬ 
manent machinery of officials and bureau¬ 
crats. 

And political power, too, had shifted. Pre¬ 
viously political power had been in the hands 
of the middle class—the industrialists, the 
bankers, the larger farmers. Now political 
power was concentrating more and more in 
the hands of the lower middle class and the 
workers. Those who voted for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1932, 1936, 1940, and 1944 came 
from the smaller farmers throughout the 
country; from the urban dwellers who toiled 
as workers and salaried employees; from small 
distributors, small manufacturers, and those 
on the WPA rolls. Interestingly enough, this 
took place without a break-up and redistribu¬ 
tion in national party formations and without 
the appearance of a workingmen’s political 
party. 

From a Nationalist to an Internationalist 


Orientation . Furthermore, the revolution took 
place despite the fact that the pivot of its 
operations changed. The New Deal started 
out by-being essentially nationalist in its out¬ 
look and interests, and continued so until 
1937. From 1937 on, it became increasingly 
internationalist. And yet the fundamental po¬ 
litical and social philosophy remained the 
same. The American state was to be used for 
security and welfare; this could be done by 
re-ordering our domestic economy without 
any real concern over what was happening 
outside our shores—so ran the thinking and 
planning of the New Deal up to 1937% The 
American state was to be used for security 
and welfare; but we could not be free to 
handle the problems of high employment and 
of improving standards of living until the 
whole world was made safe from aggression; 
and freedom from want and fear could not 
be assured Americans unless all peoples were 
similarly guaranteed these rights—thus ran 
the philosophy of the New Deal from 1937 
on. The same groups, by and large, who had 
supported the New Deal in its first stage 
followed its leadership in the second. 

As the presidential campaign of 1932 drew 
out its term, it became apparent that Roosevelt 
was to be elected by an overwhelming major¬ 
ity. And so it turned out. He received 22,- 
800,000 popular votes to Hoover’s 15,800,000, 
and 472 electoral votes to Hoover’s 59. The 
Republican ticket carried only the six states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecti¬ 
cut, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. The Demo¬ 
crats also elected heavy majorities to both 
houses of Congress. 


*■ theory and tactics of the new deal 


Theory of the New Deal. Some of the New 
Deal policies were understood and acted upon 
at once; some were adopted only to be aban¬ 
doned later; some were originally primary 
and then were pushed into the background. 
Some were improvisations devised on the spot; 


and some went as far back as Populism and 
the New Freedom for their inspiration. Al¬ 
ways, however, there existed the thought 
that the responsibility of public authority for 
the welfare of the people was clear and that 
the intervention of the state was justifiable. 


V 
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The theoretical bases of New Deal policy- 
may be put down in this fashion: 

1. Capital plant at home had presumably 
over-expanded as far as the normal require¬ 
ments for agricultural and industrial goods 
were concerned; investment therefore was no 
longer to be the exclusive concern of private 
banking. This theory was pushed most ener¬ 
getically in the field of agriculture, where 
limitation of production became the basis of 
policy. That it also was extended to industry 
was evident from the codes of “fair compe¬ 
tition” written during 1933-35 under the Na¬ 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. Under these, 
many industries, in the process of policing 
themselves, were permitted to provide for 
rigorous controls over the use of existing 
machinery and over new-plant expansion. 
The idea also colored trade-union policy, for 
unions were allowed to impose limitations 
upon production through so-called feather¬ 
bed jobs, full-crew requirements, and similar 
devices. From this conception of overexpan¬ 
sion there followed the New Deal theory of 
social investment as complementary and 
sometimes in opposition to private invest¬ 
ment. 

2. Prices were being “managed,” or they 
were “sticky” in significant areas of business 
operations. The New Deal held that this was 
due to monopolistic practices and to imper¬ 
fect competition, that is to say, to conscious 
interference with the free movement of prices 
on the part of corporations. A bold attack on 
monopoly practices was therefore in order. 

3. Labor had an inadequate share of the 
national income on the one hand, and unequal 
bargaining powers in industrial relations on 
the other. Both conditions could be remedied 
by compelling the legal recognition of trade 
unions and by legislation fixing minimum 
wages and maximum hours of work. 

4. Business enterprises in many fields had 
become “overcapitalized,” in the sense that 
their fixed charges due to capital costs were 
higher than would permit the concerns af¬ 
fected to operate profitably. Since such costs 


did not adjust easily and quickly to changed 
market conditions, the difficulties of total 
market adjustment were intensified. Debt re¬ 
visions were therefore in order. 

5. The public-utilities industry, furnishing 
electric power and light, which was notably 
under corporate control, was not favorably 
disposed to a vast expansion program to reach 
potential users and isolated communities. At 
this point was introduced a bold piece of 
social engineering—the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

6. The toll taken by unemployment, cycli¬ 
cal as well* as technological (although on the 
latter point there was much debate), was very 
great. There were other insecurities which 
philanthropy and private savings were inade¬ 
quate to cope with: old age, invalidity, child 
dependency, sudden death. Security to the 
American population against these perils was 
a prime concern of government. 

7. There were dark spots in our economy: 
inadequate housing for low-income earners, 
the plight of sharecroppers and agricultural 
laborers, unemployed youth. Here too was a 
field for state intervention. 

8. The financial mechanism of banking and 
credit was too powerful an agency to be left 
entirely in private hands. Banking had to be 
made at least a semipublic function, so that 
banking policy could lead positively in con¬ 
trolling the ups and downs of business fluc¬ 
tuations. 

9. The world market was no longer func¬ 
tioning properly; high tariff walls, import 
quota systems, foreign governmental controls, 
and the manipulations of foreign exchange 
prevented the usual absorption of American 
surpluses in foreign trade. Our cotton, cereals, 
tobacco, oil, copper were piling up in ware¬ 
houses to derange markets at home. Two 
lines of attack were indicated: controlled pro¬ 
duction, and the elimination of those blocks 
that were hindering the orderly processes of 
world trade. 

Tactics of the New Deal So ran the New 
Deal analysis. From this there followed cer- 
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tain programs, of which the following were 
the outstanding: 

i. The restoration and maintenance of 
prices. Many attacks on the problem were 
launched: the dollar was devaluated; gold 
was purchased from abroad; limitations were 
imposed on the production of agricultural 
products, petroleum, and coal; codes of fair 
competition in industry were written to 
eliminate cutthroat methods. The greatest 
success was met with in the case of agricul¬ 
ture, although here crop loans and subsidies 
were also required for the purpose of making 
production control effective. 

2. The reduction of debt. Private debts had 
become unduly burdensome, notably within 
the context of a deflationary price situation. 
The New Deal sought to come to grips with 
this problem in two ways: by raising prices, 
and by writing down the face value of debt 
in places where price change itself could not 
be entirely and immediately effective. For 
^agriculture it created a new fiscal agency (the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation) which 
was to make possible the exchange of pri¬ 
vately held agricultural long-term paper for 
semipublic (or public-guaranteed) paper. For 
homeowners it created a new fiscal agency 
(the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation) for 
a similar purpose. For businessmen, corpora¬ 
tions, and municipalities, it radically changed 
the bankruptcy law to permit those who were 
insolvent to come to an understanding with 
their creditors quickly and at small legal cost. 

3. The revival and expansion of credit. To 
pump short-term and long-term funds into 
enterprise, state intervention* was imperative. 
The commercial banks, because of their non¬ 
liquidity, were not in a position to extend 
loans for working capital. The agencies of 
long-term credit—savings banks, insurance 
companies, trust companies, title and mort¬ 
gage companies—seeing their earlier invest¬ 
ments unproductive, feared to assume further 
risks. The New Deal jumped into the breach. 

It expanded the powers and operations of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation (created 


in 1932 to open commercial banks and help 
them achieve liquidity quickly). It established 
virtual public control over the Federal Re¬ 
serve System, so that the system could be 
induced by government policy to expand 
(and contract) credit. It obtained for the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System the power to lower (and raise) the 
minimum legal reserves required of member 
banks. It got for the same agency the right to 
raise (or lower) the margin requirements for 
security purchases, thus controlling to an ex¬ 
tent the amount of credit flowing into brokers’ 
loans. If used the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to make direct loans to private 
business and to municipalities and other public 
corporations for housing, electric power 
plants, and the like. 

4. The raising of the purchasing power of 
labor. Labor, confronted by shrinking op¬ 
portunities of employment, was forced to sell 
its services cheaply. Sweated industries had 
reappeared and child labor had increased. The 
key to the rehabilitation of labor was to be 
chiefly its own united strength. The National 
Labor Relations Act therefore ordered em¬ 
ployers to bargain with the workers’ own 
trade unions and to give up practices that 
prevented labor organization. Closed shops 
became more and more common; and also 
industrial practices and standards were modi¬ 
fied and improved through labor-management 
cooperation. To defend those incapable of ef¬ 
fective organization—children, women, the 
unskilled—minimum-wage and . maximum- 

hour legislation and the abolition of child 
labor were aimed at. After several failures 
these objectives were achieved in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

5 * The relief of the needy, the protection 
of dependents, and social security. Wholesale 
unemployment, illness and invalidity, and the 
unrest of youth were the resulfs of the de¬ 
pression. The relief qf distress was an im¬ 
minent public duty, and the New Deal ex¬ 
perimented with this problem in many ways. 

It lent generously to the states for straight 
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outdoor relief. It created a federal agency 
(the Public Works Administration) to extend 
credit to public and quasi-public authorities 
to finance long-term public construction 
projects. It wrote Social Security legislation 
under which direct federal appropriations 
and federal matching grants-in-aid were made 
to the states to provide for the unemploy¬ 
ables and the permanently needy (the aged, 
the blind, dependent and crippled children). 
It devised a significant code under which, as 
a result of contributions by employers, un¬ 
employment funds were built up in the 
states; and also, from equal contributions by 
employers and workers, an insurance fund 
from which were to be paid annuities to 
workers upon retirement. It created work for 
the temporary needy and unemployed in 
short-term projects financed by the Federal 
government (under the Works Progress Ad¬ 
ministration). 

6. The construction of homes. The New 
Deal recognized that the building of decent 
homes for low-income earners was an out¬ 
standing social need; it therefore established 
an agency (the United States Housing Au¬ 
thority) which, with government financing 
and subsidies, was to assist quasi-public au¬ 
thorities to create low-cost housing. 

7. The protection of the investor and the 
saver. To defend the property rights of the 
American investor the New Deal set up the 
Securities and Exchange Commission and 
gave it wide powers to supervise the issuance 
of new securities by corporations, to obtain 
for investors adequate information about the 
financial practices of corporations and their 
directors and officers, and to regulate the 
functioning of brokers and the security ex¬ 
changes, or markets, themselves. Similarly, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
was devised to guarantee deposits in savings 
banks accounts up to $5,000. 

&. The rehabilitation of the electric power 
industry. Believing that an outlet for savings 
and a work of social reconstruction could be 
achieved in an expanded electric light and 
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power industry, the New Deal created the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The stated pur¬ 
poses were the rehabilitation of the popula¬ 
tion of the Tennessee Valley and the estab¬ 
lishment of an experiment in the public opera¬ 
tion- of electric light and power. Focusing its 
attention on this industry as an example of 
banking domination, the New Deal also pro¬ 
vided for the elimination of unnecessary hold¬ 
ing companies. 

9. The revival of foreign trade. The decline 
of foreign trade was a characteristic of our 
unbalanced economy. The New Deal sought 
to revive American overseas commerce; and 
for this purpose it created the Export-Import 
Bank to finance the flow of goods and even 
to extend credits to foreign governments. But 
the New Deal was equally interested in the 
restoration of world trade generally. Congress 
was therefore prevailed upon to permit the 
writing of reciprocal trading agreements with 
foreign nations as an executive function. 
Through the agency of the State Department 
(and without Senate participation) a large 
number of such commercial treaties was 
drawn up, the net effect of which was the 
measurable lowering of tariff barriers. These 
agreements also contained most-favored- 
nation clauses. 

ro. Pump priming. When private enterprise 
failed to respond immediately or when busi¬ 
ness activity became sluggish, the New Deal 
proceeded to lend and spend. This it called 
“priming the pump”; in other words, the Fed¬ 
eral government boldly engaged in deficit 
financing in an effort to raise national income. 
It lent to distressed banks, railroads, insurance 
companies, mortgage corporations, and in¬ 
dustrial concerns; and to farmers, homeown¬ 
ers, the states* municipalities, and newly cre¬ 
ated public authorities. It spent—by subsi¬ 
dies, grants-in-aid, outright appropriations— 
in order to rehabilitate marginal farmers, to 
finance the building of ships, to tear down 
slums and put up low-rent housing, to furnish 
old-age pensions, to construct public build¬ 
ings, and to provide flood control, roads, and 
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reforestation. It not only gave people work, but crease in national income and that an increase 
at the same time added to the social wealth of in national income made greater taxation pos- 
the nation. This meant a steady increase in sible. The nation was going into debt, it was 
the national debt, a situation which the New true; but the debt was largely held at home, 
Deal faced with equanimity because its theory and, as a result of the debt, the country’s 
of deficit financing was based on the premises assets had been increased. (So argued, at any 
that governmental spending made for an in- rate, these new economics doctors.) 

THE NEW DEAL AGENCIES 


Such were the general New Deal policies 
and tactics designed to restore the American 
economy and make possible Its smooth func¬ 
tioning, this time with more equity as far 
as the great masses of the country’s popula¬ 
tion were concerned. A fuller description of 
some of the legislative enactments and the 
agencies set up Is now in order. 

Agriculture . Because its condition was crit¬ 
ical, agriculture received the immediate, and 
the continuing, attention of the New Deal. 
The goals for recovery and reform were 
the following: (i) The establishment of par¬ 
ity prices, that is, the restoration of the 
farmer’s purchasing power to the position it 
had held in the Immediate prewar years. The 
period of August, 1909, to July, 1914, was 
fixed on as the base period, the assumption 
being that at that time the prices farmers paid 
were in balance with the prices they received. 
(2) The establishment of parity income. This 
concept later on replaced the concept of par¬ 
ity prices. It was the intention of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture to obtain for agriculture 
the relative income, as compared with total 
national income, which it had been receiving 
in the prewar years. (3) The adjustment of 
farm production to meet market requirements. 
This meant chiefly adjustment to domestic 
consumption. Production was therefore cur¬ 
tailed and where surpluses appeared, they 
were to be held off the market by means of 
government loans. Justification for this at¬ 
titude was subsequently found in the concept 
of the “ever-normal granary.” (4) Soil conser- 
vation and improvement of land use. (5) Debt 


reduction and security against foreclosure at 
the hands of mortgagees. ( 6 ) Rural relief and 
rehabilitation for submarginal farmers and 
tenants. 

* The first legislative enactment to carry out 
the major intention of this program was the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, which was 
passed in May, 1933, and continued on the 
statute books until January, 1936. It must be 
repeated that the underlying conception was 
that agricultural distress was due to overpro¬ 
duction, not to underconsumption; therefore 
the growers of the basic staples were to be 
induced to restrict plantings, ultimately on 
the basis of a quota system. As compensation 
they were to receive subsidies (“benefit pay¬ 
ments”) and crop loans, the government hold¬ 
ing the surpluses off the market. This was for 
the purpose of raising the prices of agricul¬ 
tural goods; and they were raised. The origi¬ 
nal AAA tied together the subsidies with a 
processing tax on millers, meat packers, cot- 
ton ginners, and so on, and, principally for 
this reason, was found unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court. 

To get around the objections of the Court 
there were passed the temporary Soil Con¬ 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act of 
1936 and the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938. In both these measures the justifica¬ 
tion for governmental action was found in the 
necessity for protecting the land resources of 
the nation and for encouraging the utilization 
of improved methods of cultivation. Again 
subsidies—this time directly—and crop loans 
were to be the basic instruments for obtaining 
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compliance. The purpose of the commodity 
loans was to lay a floor below which farm 
prices could not fall. 

Other major agricultural programs have 
already been noticed. The Emergency Farm 
Mortgage Act of 1933 was followed by the 
Farm Mortgage Refinancing Act of 1934, 
which created the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation, under the direction of the Farm 
Credit Administration. The FFMC was given 
a revolving fund of two billion dollars in 
bonds, guaranteed as to principal and interest, 
which it could‘exchange for the bonds held 
by federal land banks and which it also could 
invest directly in farm mortgage loans. The 
FFMC succeeded in obtaining interest reduc¬ 
tions and in scaling down the principal of 
farm obligations. After a series of unsuccess¬ 
ful experiments with resettlement projects, 
the Farm Security Administration was finally 
set up in 1937 to devise ways and means of 
bringing relief to distressed small farmers 
and agricultural laborers; the chief method 
employed was rehabilitation through social- 
service activities. This, too, worked out well. 

Industry . The revival of industry was to be 
pushed chiefly through price-raising expedi¬ 
ents; but industry was to police itself, in 
order to eliminate unfair methods of compe¬ 
tition. Despite the fact that a major com¬ 
mitment of American industrial policy was 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the New Deal 
was prepared to welcome the cartelization of 
American business. For this purpose, the 
National Industrial Recovery Act was passed 
in June, 19.33. It-set up a National Recovery 
Administration, under whose aegis every 
branch of American business was to form 
code authorities, and these code authorities 
were to draw up principles and practices 
guaranteeing “fair competition.” Most of 
these codes, when completed, incorporated 
methods for establishing minimum prices and 
restricting production. In May, 1935, the 
Supreme Court—incidentally, to everyone’s 
relief—found the NIRA unconstitutional on 
three grounds: that Congress could not dele¬ 
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gate its legislative powers to private individ¬ 
uals, that is, the code authorities; that the 
Federal government could not legislate about 
industrial practices if these practices did not 
directly affect interstate commerce; and that 
a national emergency did not exist. The ad¬ 
ministration then returned to a vigorous en¬ 
forcement of the antitrust laws. 

Labor . The NIRA had incorporated and 
had made possible the establishment of certain 
fundamental rights of labor. Section 7(a) of 
the law had given workers the right to estab¬ 
lish collective-bargaining agencies of their 
own choosing and had promised them mini¬ 
mum rates of pay, maximum hours of work, 
and other safeguards. The forty-hour week 
was generally established; minimum wages in 
most industries were put at between $12 and 
$15 a week; and the labor of children under 
sixteen years was banned. ' 

The outlawing of the NIRA by the Su¬ 
preme Court compelled the writing of new 
labor enactments. These took the form of the 
National Labor Relations Act in 1935 and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act (Wages and Hours 
Act) in 1938. The first was a*great triumph 
for the country’s workers and, indeed, was 
one of the outstanding achievements of the 
New Deal. It was frankly labor-oriented in 
that it was concerned only with industry’s 
duties toward the workers: employers were 
obliged to bargain collectively with their em¬ 
ployees and to give up all those industrial 
practices which might prevent the employees 
from properly realizing the objective of free 
trade-unionism. A specified number of unfair 
practices on the part of employers was ac¬ 
cordingly rendered illegal. Also, when the 
workers were ready, they could call for an 
election to determine which trade union was 
to represent them in their negotiations with 
the employers. And finally, the National La¬ 
bor Relations Board was set up, with wide 
powers. The board could decide which was 
to be the appropriate unit for the purposes of 
collective bargaining, that is, whether the unit 
was to be an employer unit, a craft unit, a plant 
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unit, or even a regional unit. The board was to 
conduct elections. It was to certify the trade 
unions dulv chosen by the majority of work¬ 
ers involved as exclusive bargaining agencies. 
And it was to prevent unfair labor practices 
by the use of quasi-judicial powers similar to 
those exercised by the Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission in its own field. 

The NLRB quickly received the coopera¬ 
tion of most employers. In a group of notable 
decisions in 1937, the Supreme Court vali¬ 
dated the law. Indeed, the Court stretched the 
Constitutional concept of “interstate com¬ 
merce” to such a degree that the NLRB's 
intervention In all labor disputes was made 
possible. Labor itself rose to its opportunity, 
and w hereas in 1929 there were only 4,330,000 
trade unionists in the country, at the end of 
the 1930s their numbers exceeded 11,000,000. 
Improvements in wage rates followed; and so 
did improvements in industrial relations, the 
outstanding new development being labor- 
management cooperation. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 was 
one of the country's most important pieces 
of welfare legislation. It established the forty- 
hour week, with time and a half for overtime, 
for all the country’s industries. It provided 
for ^ the creation of boards in all trades and 
businesses, which from time to time were to 
draw up minimum wage scales in order to ‘ 
"reach ... the objective of a universal mini¬ 
mum wage of 40 cents an hour for each in¬ 
dustry. And it virtually made possible the 
abolition of child labor by departmental order 
(in this case, the order of the Department of 
Labor). 

Sockl Security. The Social Security Act of 
1935 (amended in 1939) permitted the United 
States to catch up with those European coun¬ 
tries that had pioneered in the field of social 
security- some twenty-five years earlier. The 
act made provisions for the following: (1) An 
Old-Age and Survivors’ insurance program 
administered by the Federal government! 
Many categories of workers, in establish- 
ments employing eight or more persons, were 


to be assured retirement allowances at sixty- 
five years of age and after. The fund was to 
be built up by matching contributions from 
the workers and employers; and this contri¬ 
bution was initially put at 1 percent, for each, 
of wages and earnings up to $3,000 a year. 
Benefit payments were to be based on marital 
status, length of coverage, and the size of the 
over-all contributions. Dependent survivors 
were also to be provided for. (2) A program 
of unemployment compensation, to be ad¬ 
ministered in every case by the states them¬ 
selves. Through the agency of a federal pay¬ 
roll tax of 3 percent on payrolls, as a compul¬ 
sory device, states were to be encouraged to 
set up unemployment-insurance schemes. It 
is enough to say that all did so; that in most 
cases the contributions to the maintenance of 
these funds were coming from the employers 
alone; and that benefit payments ran from 
fourteen to sixteen weeks, with an initial 
maximum weekly benefit of about $15 and a 
minimum weekly benefit of $5. (3) Federal 
grants to states, more or less on a matching 
basis, to take care of outstanding problems 
of dependency. These included assistance to 
the needy aged, the needy blind, and to chil¬ 
dren under sixteen .deprived of parental sup¬ 
port; and also grants for the establishment of 
maternal and child-health services, medical 
and other services for crippled children, and 
welfare services for the care of homeless, 
dependent, and neglected children. A Social 
Security Board was provided to administer 
most of the provisions of the law. In May, 
x 937, in three important decisions, the Su¬ 
preme Court gave its stamp of approval to 
the Act. r 


and bank-credit inflation were major preoc 
cupanons of the New Deal. In April, 1033 
the United States formally went off the sole 
standard when an executive order stoppec 
the free movement of gold both within anc 
wrthout the country. Congress gave its au- 
t orization- through the passage of the. Golc 
Repeal Joint Resolution of June, 1933, which 
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canceled the gold clause in all federal and 
private obligations. A step in the direction of 
increasing the amount of money in circula- 
tiorAvas taken with the passage of the Thomas 
Amendment to the AAA in May, 1933^ This 
permitted the President to issue up to $3,000,- 
000,000 worth of United States notes; to re¬ 
duce the gold content of the dollar as much 
as 50 percent; and to accept silver from for¬ 
eign governments on the account of the in¬ 
tergovernmental debts, as well as to buy 
American-mined silver. In January, 1934, 
Congress enacted the Gold Reserve Act, and 
under it the President fixed the value of the 
dollar at 59.06 cents in terms of its old parity; 
in other words, the government was per¬ 
mitted to buy gold anywhere ait $35 an ounce. 
The hopes here were two: to push prices up 
by devaluation and to give the United States 
an advantage in foreign trade. 

Bank-credit“ expansion was linked with 
banking reform. The Banking Act of 1933 
and the Banking Act of 1935 provided for 
the following changes in the country’s bank¬ 
ing policy: (1) A Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, already referred to, was set up. 
(2) Banks belonging to the Federal Reserve 
System were to cut themselves off from their 
securities affiliates. (3) The government’s hold 
on the Federal Reserve System was greatly 
extended through the creation of the Board 
of Governors of the System, all of whom 
were to be appointed by the President. 
(4) The Open-Market Committee was to be 
dominated by the Board of Governors and 
was to have control over the powers of ex¬ 
panding and contracting credit. (5) The 
Board of Governors was also given the right 
to raise (or lower) reserve requirements of 
member banks and to raise (or lower) margin 
requirements on security purchases. Credit 
expansion was pushed also through govern¬ 
ment loans, notably by the use of the 
RFC. 

Power and Housing. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority was established in May, 1933; its 
powers have been alluded to above. In the 
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domain of power control, extensive reforms 
were launched. The Public Utility Act of 
1935 had two functions: to expand the au¬ 
thority of the Federal Power Commission 
over all utilities transmitting electricity across 
state lines; and to give the SEC the right to 
put an end to holding companies in the utility 
field. 

Many acts were passed in the field of hous¬ 
ing. The Home Owners’ Loan Act of April, 
1934, came to the relief of existing and 
would-be small homeowners, by permitting 
the refinancing of outstanding mortgage debt 
and by creating facilities for the financing of 
new home construction. The National Hous¬ 
ing Act of June, 1934, set up the Federal 
Housing Administration to standardize meth¬ 
ods of construction and financing for multiple 
dwellings. The United States Housing Au¬ 
thority (under an act of 1937, amended in 
1938) was to make loans to local public bodies, 
created by state law, to provide low-rent 
housing and slum clearance. 

Public Works and Relief. The New Deal 
sought to stimulate recovery by embarking 
on elaborate public-works projects. For this 
it received authority in the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, and the Public Works Ad¬ 
ministration was accordingly set up and given 
$3,000,000,000. But the programs moved tar¬ 
dily, with the result that in 1935 the adminis¬ 
tration began to put its reliance increasingly 
on the less expensive “made-work” projects 
of the Works Progress Administration. It was 
a considerable length of time before a proper 
program was devised to handle the case of the 
temporarily unemployed. In May, 1933, the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration was 
set up; in October, 1933, there appeared the 
Civil Works Administration; and finally, in 
July, 1935, the Works Progress Administra¬ 
tion. The WPA functioned well, not only 
making possible considerable additions to pub¬ 
lic plants but also providing employment as a 
substitute for outdoor relief. As for the un¬ 
employables, they were being handled by 
local home-relief agencies. 
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Financing the New Deal The New Deal 
sought to charm back recovery by lending 

and spending on a vast scale. Up to 1935, the 
government made no serious effort to finance 
its spending program through taxation; and 


though after 1935 there was a good deal of 
tinkering with revenue acts, no new tax ave¬ 
nues were really explored. Deficit financing 
meant chiefly federal borrowings; as a J%ult, 
the national debt steadily mounted. 


4. THE PROGRESS OF RECOVERY 


The Course of Business . The New Deal’s 
spending and easy-money programs and its 
own confidence In the essential soundness of 
America’s institutions slowly spread the proc¬ 
esses of revival. Agriculture was the first to 
respond, but the country’s industry was not 
slow to follow; so that up to the midsummer 
of 1937 (except for a brief recession in 1934) 
the course of business activity moved upward. 
By *937* the general level of production 
reached the average normal of the 1920s. This 
is not to assume that recovery was complete, 
for it was not. In fact, recovery was slower 
in the United States than in any other in¬ 
dustrial country. Thus industrial production 
was almost as high as it had been in 1929; 
but on the basis of past performances it should 
have been higher, for the population of the 
country was greater and the rate of produc¬ 
tivity in industry was perhaps 25 percent 
higher. 

The upshot was that the spring of 1937, 
according to the American Federation of 
Labor s estimates, still saw 9,700,000 persons 
out of work. Why was this? A number of 
reasons may be adduced. (1) The govern¬ 
ment s spending and lending policy frightened 
off new business investment. To this degree 
the popular charge that there was a strike 
of capital was true. (2) Whereas labor had 
>efore been receiving an inadequate share of 
the national income, under the New Deal its 
share probably was too great. This increased 
the costs of production. (3) There was no 
real revival m our foreign trade, largely be¬ 
cause of the national-economic policies" pur¬ 
sued by most of the countries of Europe. 

In agriculture, thanks to the subsidy, loan 


and controlled-production measures of the 
New Deal, definite improvement had oc¬ 
curred. In 1932 the cash income from the sale 
of farm products had been $4,300,000,000; in 
1937, the income from sales and government 
payments was $8,500,000,000 (government 
payments, or subsidies, were in the neigh¬ 
borhood of $500,000,000 yearly). The ratio 
of prices received to prices paid—the index 
of agricultural well-being—had moved up 
hearteningly. In 1932 the ratio stood at 61; 
that is, the farmer’s dollar, in terms of the 
goods and services he could get for it, was 
worth 61 cents. In 1937, the ratio stood at 
93. Farm real-estate values also mounted. 

The National Income. Also, by 1937 and 
again by 1939, the country had recovered 
much of the position Tost as a result of the 
depression in terms of its national income. 
From the low of 40 billions of dollars reached 
in 1932, national income went up to 71.2 bil¬ 
lions in 1937; and, after the recession of that 
year, national income was restored to 69.4 
billions in 1939. But this did not bring the 
country back to where it had been before 
the depression had set in; the reasons were 
that the population had increased by ten mil¬ 
lions in the decade since 1929 and that the 
productivity of the nation’s industrial plants 
had also improved. That is to say, if the re¬ 
covery had been complete and full use of 
the nation’s manpower and resources had 
been made, the real income should have been 

dollar's neighb ° rhO0d ° f M le3St 100 bilIi0ns of 

arTth 5 ° f Defi r Ck Financin S • ^ another 
area the success of the New Deal’s policy was 

only of mixed character. It has already been 
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pointed out that the New Deal was spending 
large sums of money. Government bonds, 
bills, and notes for these sums flowed into 
the banks. The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System then followed a cheap 
money policy. They bought government bills 
and notes, and this led to an increase in 
the reserves of the member banks. Member 
bank reserves also grew through the inflow 
of gold from abroad. By these processes, the 
base of the credit pyramid was expanded. It 
was hoped that increased reserves would lead 
to increased bank deposits (as a result of 
commercial loans made by banks); and that 
increased deposits would lead to an expansion 
of employment and therefore greater spend¬ 
ing. 

But it did not work out that way. Deposits 
did grow because of government deficit fi¬ 
nancing. The banks, however, showed their 
increasing deposits in their investment port¬ 
folios rather than their loan portfolios. They 
were in other words, maintaining themselves 
in an amazingly liquid form; and the first hint 
of contraction of business encouraged them 
to liquidate their loans and discounts. Also, 
government’s unbalanced budget and its taxa¬ 
tion of corporate profits, without making due 

y. THE COST OF 

The Debt. What did all this cost? From 
1930 on, the road of deficit financing had been 
pursued—the New Deal notably stepping up 
the tempo after 1933—so that in the 1930s 
the federal debt was increased from about 16 
billions of dollars to more than 40 billions. 
During the first years of the decade, the 
deficits which the Federal government en¬ 
countered resulted from a decline in receipts 
frpm tax sources, whereas, under the New 
Deal, they had resulted rather from an in¬ 
crease in expenditures. During the years 1931- 

1933 federal expenditures were in the neigh¬ 
borhood of 4 billions of dollars annually; in 

1934 they were 6 billions, and in 193 7 ? ^*4 


allowances for losses, led to a growing con¬ 
servatism on the part of businessmen as far as 
the inception of risk-taking enterprise was 
concerned. It may be said, very properly, that 
there was a strike of capital—but this was 
not due so much to political hostility as it was 
to the uncertainties and the fears possessing 
business. The New Deal, in other words, ap¬ 
peared to be incapable, by its fiscal policy, of 
restoring that confidence in the business com¬ 
munity that was really the basis of a real 
revival. 

The key to the New Deal successes was 
therefore this: it was to be found not nearly 
so much in new capital borrowings by busi¬ 
ness or in any real expansion in bank credit. 
It was due largely to deficit financing; an^ 
when New Deal spending slowed down—as 
happened from midsummer 1937 to late spring 
1938—then a real business recession set in. 
Only the resumption of a spending policy 
on the part of the New Deal made possible 
the revival of the summer of 1938. And the 
great war expenditures that began to appear 
with 1940 accounted for the impressive in¬ 
creases in industrial production and national 
income and for the elimination of unemploy¬ 
ment. 

THE NEW DEAL 

billions. The New Deal insisted that the defi¬ 
cit was not entirely incurred because of 
a made-work” activities. Thus for the years 
1931-38 ^ total deficit was 20 billions. But 
against this amount were to be balanced assets 
arising from recoverable loans and expendi¬ 
tures on public-works construction; these 
came to 12 billions of dollars. 

Taxes. At the same time that deficits in¬ 
creased, so did taxes. Federal taxes in 1931 
came to 2.7 billions of dollars; in 1938 they 
stood at 5.9 billions. In 193*1 federal taxes 
represented 4.5 percent of national income, 
whereas in 1938 the percentage was 9.5. 
Income-tax rates were pushed up; and in 
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1936, as a further tax on corporations, an 
undistributed-profits tax was levied. Because 
of the great hostility engendered, this device 
was abandoned in the Revenue Act of 1938. 
In 1930 at least 95 percent of all federal tax 
revenues were produced by income taxes, 
tobacco taxes, and customs duties; In 1938, 
these sources contributed 58 percent. The 
New Deal developed new tax sources, notably 


manufacturers’ excise taxes, liquor taxes (be¬ 
cause of repeal), and payroll taxes. 

At the same time, it is important to note 
that the Federal government was not called 
upon to pay as much, proportionately, for its 
borrowings. The yield on United States gov¬ 
ernment bonds was 3.65 percent in the second 
quarter of 1929 and only 2.7 percent in the 
last quarter of 1937. 


6. LABOR UNDER THE NEW DEAL 


In one sector there were real gains: organ¬ 
ized labor grew, its rights were being safe¬ 
guarded, and it was being paid better than 
S ver before in its history. Too well, in fact, 
some authorities were prepared to argue. In¬ 
terestingly enough, one of the important 
reasons for the extraordinary increase in 
trade-union membership (the other was the 
National Labor Relations Act) was the break¬ 
ing out of a bitter internecine, schismatic 
dispute within the American Federation of 
Labor. 


many of his own members were more and 
more entering the class of semiskilled. 

In any event, Mr. Lewis challenged the 
top leadership of the A.F. of L. at its 1935 
convention when he forced a vote on a reso¬ 
lution demanding that organizational work be 
pushed on industrial lines in the basic indus¬ 
tries instead of on craft lines. This meant that 
all men in the automobile industry, for exam¬ 
ple, w.ere to be organized into an automobile 
union, instead of being unionized as machin- 


The CIO. The leader of the schismatics was 
John L. Lewis, the ambitious and dynamic 
head of the United Mine Workers. The 1920s 
had seen a slackening of effort on the part of 
trade-union leaders. They had become in¬ 
volved in business investments, had frowned 
on social-security programs, and were in¬ 
capable of coping with or indifferent to the 
great horde of the unorganized in the mass- 
production industries. One of the important 
reasons for this was that most union leaders 
were spokesmen for highly skilled crafts¬ 
men who were fearful of the inroads being 
made into their own special interests by tht 
assembly-lme technique. John L. Lewis did 
not belong m the company of these less alert 
eaders. He had taken advantage of Section 
7 (a) of the NIRA to press unionization in 
the coal industry. He was more sympathetic 
to the problems of the workers in the mass- 
production industries (steel, automobiles, 
bber, oil refining, aluminum) because so 
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like. Mr. Lewis was defeated, but he found 
enough support at the convention to encour¬ 
age him to form the Committee for Industrial 
Organization within the A.F. of L. The CIO 
went ahead and, before 1936 was over, it had 
the backing of ten national and international 
unions, some of which had begun on their 
own account to do missionary work among 
the unorganized. 6 

This led to open warfare. In 1936 the execu¬ 
tive committee of the A.F. of L. suspended 
the ten unions that had joined the CIO- the 

I 631 " the A - F - of L. convention author- 
ed the expulsion of those unions which, re- 
feed to return to the ranks of our move- 

rTo'28 n H °{ ^ Uni ° nS WCre 50 ex P elIed 

n 1938, and the gage of battle was down 
Lewis accepted it when he and his followers 
ormaHy met m convention late in 1938 and, 
m November set up the rival body of the 
Congress of Industrial Organization. To a 
great extent the A.F. of L*dung to its tic 
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role of organizing the skilled workers in craft 
unions, disregarding industrial groupings; 
while the CIO devoted itself to industrial 
unionism without paying attention to craft 
differences. But this did not prevent both 
bodies from cutting across the lines, so that 
a certain amount of dual unionism developed. 
What was profoundly significant was that 
the A.F. of L. became a fighting organization 
and explored the new opportunities for union¬ 
ization as energetically as did the CIO. As a 
result, great gains were won by both, and 
when Pearl Harbor struck, each could claim 
at least 4,000,000 dues-paying members. 

CIO Successes . The CIO’s initial successes 
were unprecedented. It went into automo¬ 
biles, revitalized the United Automobile 
Workers of America (which had been estab¬ 
lished in 1935), and challenged at once one 
of the greatest citadels of industrial power in 
the country, the General Motors Corpora¬ 
tion. In December, 1936, strikes were called, 
and the sit-down (subsequently declared il¬ 
legal) was used with telling effect. After forty 
days of bitter struggle, General Motors gave 
in and signed an agreement recognizing the 
union as the bargaining agency for its mem¬ 
bers in all the company’s plants. The other 
automobile companies except Ford fell into 
line; even Ford capitulated in time. Next came 
steel, where a Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee was formed, initially largely fi¬ 
nanced by the coal miners. Steel had been 
the hardest nut for trade unionism to crack 
as far back as 1892, when the disastrous 
Homestead Strike had destroyed the workers’ 
organization. So completely did the SWOC 
do its work in the case of so-called Big Steel 
that in March, 1937, without a strike, the 
United States Steel Corporation signed an 
agreement much like that of the automobile 
industry. But the newer steel companies— 
they were called Little Steel and included the 
Republic Steel Corporation and the Bethle¬ 
hem Steel Corporation—refused to yield, and 
bitter strikes swept the steel regions during 
May-July, 1937. Violence on both sides was 
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common, with a good deal of vigilantism 
present. The stubborn resistance of the Little 
Steel leaders led to the failure of the strike 
in July. Other industrial areas where the CIO 
unions were successful were the Eastern 
maritime workers, the Western longshore¬ 
men, the rubber workers, and the aluminum 
workers. 

A.F. of L. and CIO Rivalry. Meanwhile, 
the rivalry between the A.F. of L. and CIO 
grew in intensity. Both engaged in mutual 
recriminations, the A.F. of L. being charged 
with giving haven to racketeers, and the CIO 
being charged with permitting communists to 
infiltrate its ranks. Both charges were true. 
The driving ambitions of John L. Lewis at¬ 
tracted general attention, and his interests and 
pretensions were frequently associated with 
the purposes of trade unionism in general. In 
the second Roosevelt administration his ardor 
toward the New Deal cooled and he openly 
broke with the President, supporting Wen¬ 
dell L. Willkie in 1940. His tactics estranged 
one of his best supporters, the International 
Ladies Garment Workers, and this union left 
the CIO and rejoined the A.F. of L. in 1940. 
Mr. Lewis found increasingly less support 
among CIO unions, and the personal bitter¬ 
ness, that developed led to a strange move on 
his part. He withdrew from the CIO in 1942, 
and in 1943 made application for readmission 
to the A.F. of L.! In 1946, the miners were 
back in the fold again. The A.F. of L. 
continued under the leadership of William 
Green, and the CIO was now led by Philip 
Murray, who had been one of Lewis’s vice 
presidents in the coal miners’ union. 

The possibility of fusion was remote, al¬ 
though it is important to note that the rivalry 
between the two bodies occupied relatively 
little of the energies of trade-union leaders. 
Trade unionism in the country went ahead on 
seven-league boots, in many industries ob¬ 
taining virtually 100 percent membership and 
writing closed-shop agreements with increas¬ 
ing frequency. This, then, was one of the 
outstanding—if not the most ironical— 
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achievements of the New Deal: it had made 
the American workers completely trade-union 
conscious and had converted them, (except, 
perhaps, for the Australasians) into the most 
militant body of organized workers in the 
world. The trade unionists of the United 
States were not radical politically, only a 
small minority supporting a program of even 
mild state socialism; they were not entering 
politics as workers in their own parties; but 
they did fight constantly for improvement 
in working conditions. This was particularly 
true in connection with wage rates. 

Wages and Productivity. Trade-union suc¬ 
cesses may have been too great as far as the 
effects on the total economy were concerned. 
Professor Sumner H. Slichter, for example," 
was able to argue that wage rates went up 
much more sharply than did productivity, 
Jhe result being excessive additions to cost. 


This was likely to make the business enter- 
priser embarking on new ventures more cau¬ 
tious than he would ordinarily be. Professor 
Slichter pointed out that in the period 1921- 
26 physical productivity per man-hour in 
manufacturing increased 4.3 percent a year; 
in the period 1933—37 the increase was only 
1.7 percent a year. Also, between 1921 and 
1926, hourly earnings in manufacturing rose 
8.4 percent; between 1933 and 1937, they rose 
40 percent. Said Professor Slichter: “Physical 
productivity per man-hour grew twice as fast 
after 1921 as after 1933 or 1934, but wage 
rates went up twice as rapidly in the second 
period as in the first. These differences were 
not entirely compensated by price move¬ 
ments.” And he came to this position: “For 
the time being, however, one must conclude 
that the spread of unionization tends to re¬ 
duce the marginal return of capital.” 


7. THE NEW DEAL CONTINUES IN POWER 


The Campaign of 1936. The hostility to 
the New Deal, particularly as recovery con¬ 
tinued on its uneven way, became more out¬ 
spoken; but to organize this opposition was 
not easy. Nothing proved this more surely 
than the outcome of the presidential election 
of 1936. The Republicans had met first in 
June, 193d, and had come out flatly against 
the New Deal and all its works. Their plat¬ 
form opened with the words, “America is in 
peril,” and in this spirit they submitted the 
principles and the achievements of the New 
Deal to a bitter arraignment. While there had 
been a good deal of preconvention scrambling 
for votes, there was no real opposition to the 
candidacy of Governor Alfred M. Landon of 
Kansas. He was named on the first ballot, and 
with him was nominated Frank Knox of Il¬ 
linois for the vice presidency. 

Mr. Roosevelt dominated the proceedings 
at the Democratic convention, although he 
did not appear in person. The New Deal was 
in a defiant mood because of Supreme Court 


hostility (the Court had found unconstitu¬ 
tional the NIRA and the AAA, among other 
measures) and the growing disapproval of 
the business community. It challenged both 
and pledged the administration to a continu- 
ing fight on the activities of malefactors of 
great wealth who defraud and exploit the 
people.” President Roosevelt and Vice Presi¬ 
dent Gamer were renominated by acclama¬ 
tion Victory at the polls was achieved as 
easily. Labor flocked to the defense of the 
Democratic ticket, while the Republican 
cause was not aided by the support of those 
unreconstructed conservatives who refused to 
see that trade unionism and social security 
had come to stay. Landon, who was per¬ 
sonally a liberal and sympathetic to many 
of the New Deal achievements, was put in 
an equivocal position and he never recovered. 
The President’s reelection was one of the most 
impressive demonstrations of the popular will 
in American politics. He received a popular 
vote of 27,751,000 to Mr. Landon’s 16,680,- 
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ooo, and he carried every state but Maine and The President was unsuccessful because of 
Vermont. the hostility of the Senate. His bill was re- 


The Supreme Court Fight. Not only was 
Roosevelt’s reelection a vote of confidence in 
the New Deal; it also put the stamp of ap¬ 
proval on the President’s fight against the 
Supreme Court. Or so he assumed. In any 
event, in February, 1937, there were sent to 
Congress a presidential message and a bill 
which called, in effect, for the packing of 
the bench. Justices might retire at the age of 
seventy; if they did not do so, the President 
had the right to appoint up to six additional 
members to supplement the nonretiring mem¬ 
bers. The storm that arose took the President 
by surprise. Party ranks were broken, old 
friends deserted ancient loyalties, and a bitter 
controversy raged in Congress and in the 
press for months. The President lost the sup¬ 
port of his personal friend Governor Lehman 
of New York, and of Senator Wheeler of 
Montana, who had been one of the New 
Deal’s most loyal defenders. 

The backers of the President insisted that 
Congress was closer to the will of the people 
than the Court was. As Charles A. Beard put 
it: “Congress has the same right as the Su¬ 
preme Court to be courageous and inde¬ 
pendent. If Congress . . . agrees with four 
of the Supreme Court Justices that five of 
the Justices have misread, misinterpreted, and 
in substance violated the Constitution, then 
Congress has the civic and moral obligation 
to bring the Court back within the Consti¬ 
tution.” The President’s opponents, on the 
other hand, feared the destruction of the 
country’s Constitutional liberties if the Su¬ 
preme Court was compelled to become the 
rubber stamp of the Executive. The President 
entered the lists in person and made two pub¬ 
lic addresses in which he declared frankly 
that there was “no definite assurance that the 
three-horse team of the American system of 
government will pull together” and that he 
wanted “to appoint Justices who will not 
undertake to override Congress or legislative 
policy.” 


ported out adversely by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee; a long debate ensued, and when 
his chief whip, Senator Robinson of Arkansas 
died suddenly, the administration support col¬ 
lapsed. A substitute proposal was introduced 
and, because it pleased nobody, the Senate 
voted to recommit it on July 22. Thus the 
drama ended. For a short time, curiously 
enough, victory was with the President; for 
the withdrawal of three of his most persistent 
foes on, the bench made it possible for him 
to appoint men who were more favorably 
disposed toward administration policies. Jus¬ 
tice Van Devanter was succeeded by Senator 
Hugo Black of Alabama in 1937; Justice 
Sutherland was succeeded by Solicitor Gen¬ 
eral Stanley Reed in 1938; and Justice Butler 
was succeeded by Attorney General Murphy 
in 1940. Now the Court began to talk with 
the tongue of the New Deal, and the Presi¬ 
dent could say—as he did in one of his “fire¬ 
side chats” in July, 1938—that while he had 
lost a battle he had really won the war. But 
victory—especially in the long run—was with 
the Court too; for its independence and in¬ 
tegrity had been preserved, and it survived 
as an independent agency to fight again an¬ 
other day if American liberties should be 
threatened. 

Slowing Down of the New Deal. From this 
time on, the New Deal as domestic policy 
became less and less aggressive. For one thing, 
the President was meeting with more resist¬ 
ance in Congress, notably among those South¬ 
ern legislators who were beginning to find 
their alliance with labor spokesmen an uneasy 
one. But more important, the President, after 
his “quarantine” speech at Chicago of Octo¬ 
ber, 1937, was turning his attention almost 
completely to foreign affairs. He saw, as did 
Churchill in England, that Nazism was not a 
European program but a plan for world con¬ 
quest, and he sought to awaken Americans 
to their peril. New Dealism was increasingly 
preoccupied with recovery questions; and 
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here the chief weapons were the deficit financ¬ 
ing of the Treasury and the control over 
banking policy of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. When the 
President, for example, sought to chastise 
those Congressmen and Senators who had 
failed to rally to him in the Supreme Court 
fight, by calling for their defeat in the elec¬ 
tions of 1938, he was rebuffed by the elec¬ 


torate. The Republicans were beginning to 
creep up on the New Deal. In i 93 8 they 
elected governors in a number of states that 
had gone Democratic previously; and they 
won 80 seats in the House and 8 in the Senate 
Cooperating with some 60 conservatives in 
the ranks of the Democracy, the Republicans 
were able to hold the more aggressive repre¬ 
sentatives of the New Deal in leash. 


8. THE THIRD-TERM ELECTION 


Whether Roosevelt entertained thoughts of 
a third term before World War II broke out 
is hard to say. But one may note that by 
1940, particularly after the collapse of France 
in May, it was apparent to him that our in¬ 
volvement was a matter of time alone. In fact, 
were Britain to fall, a victory for the Axis 
was clearly on the cards. The continuance, 
unbroken, of a foreign policy which stood 
for defiance to the Axis and aid to Bri tain 
preceded all other considerations. The Axis 
had to be defeated; and if this meant the 
shattering of the third-term tradition, that 
could not be helped. So, apparently, ran the 
President’s thoughts and the thoughts of his 
consistent followers, notably those in the 
ranks of labor. 

The Republicans. The Republican dele¬ 
gates to the presidential nominating conven¬ 
tion met at Philadelphia in June, 1940, in one 
of the most critical periods in American af¬ 
fairs. Division among Americans was quite 
as profound as it had been in the 1850s. Iso¬ 
lationists made light of the talk of our dangers 
at the hands of the Axis and were ready to 
accept the word of the Germans and the 
Japanese that the New Order was designed 
only for Europe, and the Co-Prosperity 
Sphere only for Eastern Asia. Interventionists 
were fearful, and they pointed not only to 
Hitler’s military successes but also to the great 
victories gained by the Nazi ideology in our 
own midst and among the Latin American 
peoples. The Republicans were called upon 


to make a fateful choice. Interestingly enough 
the choice was made not by the delegates but 
by the rank and file, who forced upon the 
convention the nomination of Wendell L. 
Willkie of Indiana and New York City. Will- 
kie was named on the sixth ballot, and with 
him was nominated Senator McNary of Ore¬ 
gon. 

Willkie was no standpatter; with much of 
the achievement of the New Deal he sympa¬ 
thized. He was opposed, however, to the New 
Deals inefficiency and irresponsibility, to its 
hostility to business, and its willingness to 
build up a towering bureaucracy. On foreign 
policy he saw eye to eye with the President: 
Britain had to be aided, the Axis meant to 
fight us. 

Outcome of the Election of 1940. Mr. 
Roosevelt said nothing about his successor to 
the Democratic convention ■ at Chicago in 
July. While there was considerable opposi¬ 
tion among party leaders to his being named, 
none came out into the open, and he was 
renominated on the first ballot. At his request, 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace 
was chosen as his running mate. The most 
important defection from the Democratic 
ranks was that of James A. Farley, who had 
nursed the President’s political career through¬ 
out the long period of New York politics, 
and who had helped to elect him in 1932 and 
to reelect him in 1936. The charge of dic¬ 
tatorship had some effect on the voting'; so 
did the issues of the European conflict as far 
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as European-born peoples in our midst were dent was triumphantly reelected although 
concerned. The larger farmers of the Middle by a reduced majority. Roosevelt s popular 
West returned to the Republican fold, and vote was 27,000,000 against Willkie s 22,000,- 
some of the professional and white-collar sup- 000; his electoral vote 449 agamst Wiltoe s 
porters of the earlier elections also dropped 82. The Republicans carried ten New Eng- 
out of the Democratic ranks. But the Presi-* land and Midwestern states—and that was all. 

0 THE NEW DEAL AND THE PROBLEM OF 
BUREAUCRACY 


There was no doubt that the New Deal had 
come to grips with a series of important and 
pressing problems. From the social point of 
view, its accomplishment had been signifi¬ 
cant: it had sought to end insecurity and it 
had helped the American labor movement to 
mature. From the economic point of view, 
its programs had resulted in the raising of 
quite as many questions as it had sought to 
answer. It was in the political sector, how¬ 
ever, that New Deal planning had stepped out 
boldly into the unknown; with what conse¬ 
quences to the traditional American way of 
life it was hard to measure. 

' Character of State Interventionism. For the 
New Deal had parted completely with the 
nineteenth century conception of the laissez- 
faire, or passive, state; Americans were fully 
launched on the experiment of state capital¬ 
ism. The depression of 1930 and after had 
persuaded New Deal theoreticians that capi¬ 
talism’s progress in the United States had 
slowed down, if it had not ceased altogether. 
Now the state had to assume positive func¬ 
tions, Accordingly, its role as umpire was 
magnified and extended into other regions— 
as in the case of the establishment of the 
National Labor Relations Board and the Se¬ 
curities and Exchange Commission. Its social- 
service functions were expanded, particularly 
in the handling of the problems of the un¬ 
employed, the unemployables, and other de¬ 
pendents. 

Nor was this all. Under the New Deal the 
state began to initiate projects and undertak¬ 
ings of a distinctly economic character. The 


national state, in short, was beginning to take 
on, in many domains, the essential color of 
private enterprise. It borrowed money, not 
alone. for the maintenance of the traditional 
civil and 1 military establishments of govern¬ 
ment, but also for the purposes of buying and 
selling commodities, processing goods, creat¬ 
ing electric power and light, dealing in real 
estate, engaging in warehousing, the banking 
business, and the shipping and railroading 
businesses. It set up corporations and corporate 
agencies which possessed charters, directors, 
assets, thousands of employees, and industrial 
and mercantile policies. As in big business, 
there were interlocking directorates and the 
shifting of funds. 

Problems Raised by Statism. This was a 
startling transformation; and it raised for 
many Americans disquieting problems. There 
were—even before our entry into World 
War II—at least fifty such New Deal cor¬ 
porations and corporate agencies which were 
in or could go into business. Some were 
created by Congress, some by presidential 
order, some by departmental decision alone. 
Often they were run by Cabinet officers who, 
in the nature of things, were compelled to 
delegate power to anonymous lesser officials. 
The pattern was too complex and too obscure 
for popular control. 

To whom, in the final analysis, were these 
executive agencies to be responsible? To Con¬ 
gress? But Congress did not possess any longer 
a machinery sensitive enough for their sur¬ 
veillance. Its committee system had been laid 
out for a simpler day; and to keep track of all 
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the executive agencies would require a func¬ 
tionary group quite as complex as that already 
managing the new authorities and offices. By 
what tests was the worth of these new public 
bodies to be measured? By those of private 
business? But the New Deal authorities and 
offices did not have to enter the money mar¬ 
ket for fresh funds; they did not have to con¬ 
serve assets; they were not called upon to 
present favorable profit-and-loss statements. 
Wage policies were fixed by statute and not 
by the competition of the market place. 

How—-most important of all—were the 
functionaries to be prevented from extending 
their authority? For here lay the real danger 
of a bureaucracy: that it tended to associate 


its own well-being with the general welfare. 
This was one of the vexing problems the New 
Deal had created. It was not possible to dis¬ 
miss it lightly or to seek to disguise its perils 
by referring to the new state as the “social- 
service state.” Even as the war progressed, the 
question of this new American bureaucracy 
could not be downed, and it was one of the 
important reasons for the increasingly critical' 
tone that Congress took toward the President. 

During the later years of the Roosevelt ad¬ 
ministration, however, these critical questions 
were latent, if not far below the surface. The 
country’s response to unrest abroad was ab¬ 
sorbing more and more the attention of all 
parties. 


10. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS UNDER 
THE NEW DEAL 


Up to October, 1937—always excepting the 
Good Neighbor policy and Secretary of State 
Hull’s reciprocal trading program—the New 
Deal’s foreign policy had a definitely nation¬ 
alistic orientation. Economic revival in the 
rest of the world apparently was not to be a 
direct concern of the United States; if Amer¬ 
ica could reestablish high levels of employ¬ 
ment and increase its national income, then 
our prosperity would flow out beyond our 
shores and in time cover the whole earth. 
That we had become fully integrated into 
world affairs politically and economically— 
and that we could not pull ourselves up by 
our own bootstraps—were ideas only dimly 
felt in Washington. 

An American delegation was sent to Lon¬ 
don in June, 1933, to'attend the World Eco¬ 
nomic Conference, which was to concern 
itself with the stabilization of currencies, the 
freeing of the flow of world trade, and inter¬ 
national prices. And then suddenly by Roose¬ 
velt s order—and to the dismay of Europeans 
generally the Americans refused to tie their 
currency to that of the British or promise to 


defend the gold standard. The conference 
ended in failure. 

Congress showed no greater wisdom. In 
April, i 934 , it passed the Johnson Act. Under 
this, those nations which had received loans 
from the American government during World 
War I and which after 1930 had defaulted 
on interest payments were denied the rjght 
to float public securities in the American 
money market. Thus American capital re¬ 
sources were not to be made available to the 
European powers for the purposes of assisting 
them in coming to grips with their own eco¬ 
nomic difficulties; or indeed in helping jrhem 
obtain funds here for rearmament purposes 
after 1^3 6, when the menace of Hitler had 
become very real. 

The Good Neighbor Policy. In our rela¬ 
tions with the countries of the Western Hem¬ 
isphere we were more far-sighted. As has 
been pointed out, a good beginning had been 
made by Secretaries of State Kellogg and 
Stimson during 1927-33. Roosevelt, with the 
assistance of Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
happily continued along these paths. In his' 
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First Inaugural, Roosevelt had defined the 
Good Neighbor as one who “resolutely re¬ 
spects himself, and because he does so, respects 
the rights of others—the neighbor who re¬ 
spects his obligations and respects the sanctity 
of his agreements in and with a world of 
neighbors.” 

When revolution broke out in Cuba, Roose¬ 
velt not only refused to intervene, but he 
also offered and sent American economic 
assistance to the distressed republic. In 1934 ’ 
the new government of Cuba was recognized; 
and a few months later, our protectorate was 
terminated by the repeal of the Platt Amend¬ 
ment. The same summer saw the recall of 
American marines from Haiti; and in 1935 ’ 
the United States relinquished its financial 
control over the Haitian government. Also in 
1935, cooperating with Latin American gov¬ 
ernments, the United States succeeded in 
terminating the war between Chile and Para¬ 
guay; and in 193d" our treaty rights in Panama 
were given up and that little republic was 
now truly independent for the first time. 

In January, 193d, Roosevelt appeared in 
person at the Pan American conference being 
held at Buenos Aires—he was the first Presi¬ 
dent of the United States ever to have visited 
South America while in office—and gave 
further pledges of his devotion to the idea of 
the Good Neighbor. A consultative pact was 
signed under which the signatories pledged 
to consult together in the event of war or 
intervention in the AVestem Hemisphere. The 
United States was moving toward converting 
the Good Neighbor policy into a multilateral 
understanding. 

This, in fact, was achieved in 1940 at the 
Havana Conference when the so-called Act 
of Havana was drawn up. The Act of Havana 
was prefaced by the statement that ‘ the status 
of regions in this continent belonging to Euro¬ 
pean Powers is a subject of deep concern to all 
the governments of the American Republics. 
And then the Act went on to pledge all the 
signatories to regard as an aggressive measure 
against all of them “any attempt on the part 


of a non-American State against the integrity 
or inviolability of the territory, the sover¬ 
eignty, or the political independence of an 
American State.” It is true that the Monroe 
Doctrine continued to be stated as an Amer¬ 
ican unilateral declaration; but the Act of 
Havana reaffirmed it in multilateral terms. To 
this degree, therefore, the Latin American 
nations were prepared to accept the pledge 
of the United States that the Monroe Doctrine 
was directed against non-American Powers 
entirely. 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements. The Recip¬ 
rocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934 gave the 
President power to conclude with other coun¬ 
tries conventions under which tariff rates 
could be reduced as much as 50 percent all 
this without the need for calling upon Con¬ 
gress to approve. There was only one safe¬ 
guard included in the act: no item was to be 
added to or taken from the free list. Under 
the law, the State Department was to draw 
up the agreements, being assisted in these 
activities by a series of interdepartmental 
committees headed by experts. Public hear¬ 
ings were to be held, in order to afford proper 
protection for the interests of American busi¬ 
ness groups. The most-favored nation idea 
was also provided for, so that concessions 
granted to one country would apply to all 
countries that did not discriminate against us. 
Thus the benefits of revision downward 
would spread out in widening circles, includ¬ 
ing not only those nations which signed 
agreements with us but also those nations 
with whom signatories of the American acts 
were writing new agreements. 

By 1937, when the act was renewed for 
another three years, agreements had already 
been written with fourteen countries. These 
covered more than a third of our total foreign 
trade, and they had the effect - of increasing 
foreign trade with the signatory nations more 
than 40 percent. America’s tariff wall was 
still high; but, at least, we were showing good 
faith in our desire to break down barriers to 
free exchanges the world over. Congress con- 
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tinued to renew the Trade Agreements Act 
in the 1930s and 1940s. 

The Neutrality Acts. Despite these mani¬ 
festations of an interest in the world outside 
our shores, the prevailing American temper 
was isolationist. Nothing demonstrated this 
better than the Neutrality Acts of 1935, 1936, 
and 1937. As a result of the investigations of 
the Senate Munitions Committee, headed by 
Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota, Congress 
and a good part of the American people had 
become convinced that the munition makers 
had in very considerable measure been re¬ 
sponsible for the entrance of the United States 
into World War I. To prevent our involve¬ 
ment in new international conflicts, therefore, 
Congress passed the. first of its Neutrality 
Laws in August, 1935. This provided that 
upon the outbreak of war, an embargo was 
to be imposed by the President upon the ex¬ 
port of implements of war; also, at his dis¬ 
cretion, he might prohibit Americans from 
traveling on the ships of belligerent nations 
except at their own risk. The act was to be 
in force until February, 1936. 

The second Neutrality Act—the joint reso¬ 
lution of February, 1936, which was to apply 
until May, 1937—further cut down the area 
of presidential discretionary action. In 1935, 
Italy had invaded Ethiopia, and Americans 
saw the League of Nations struggling inef¬ 
fectively against this act of aggression. They 
were sure, therefore, they were on the right 
course; we must not be drawn into the 
troubles of Europe at any price. The second 
act, therefore, preserved the mandatory em¬ 
bargo on implements of war and permitted 
the President to extend it to other exports. 
Belligerent powers were to be denied the 
right to raise funds in American money mar- 

Between the second and |he third neutrality 
acts, civil war broke out in Spain; Italy, Ger¬ 
many, and Russia intervened; and the Berlin- 
Rome Axis was established. There was no 
doubt that an international conflict was iim 
pending. In such a climate, with the isola¬ 


tionists still in the saddle, the third Neutrality 
Act—the joint resolution of May 1, 1937— 
was drawn up. Unlike its predecessors, this 
was to be a permanent commitment. It con¬ 
tinued the mandatory embargo on arms, mu¬ 
nitions, and implements of war and the pro¬ 
hibition on credits to belligerents. It denied 
Americans the right to travel on ships of 
belligerents under any circumstances. It re¬ 
fused to allow American merchant ships to 
arm. And, for two years, all goods destined 
for nations at war were to come under the 
cash and carry” provision: they were to be 
carried away in non-American ships and they 
were to be paid for before they left the 
country. 

The Quarantine Address. Up to this time, 
Roosevelt s own attitude toward the disorders 
beginning to appear throughout the world 
remained unclear. So, in January, 1936, he 
was prepared to accept all the terms of the 
first Neutrality Act. Again, to the chagrin of 
many American liberals, it was the President 
himself who asked Congress in January, 1937, 
to impose an arms embargo on Spain—and 
this despite the fact that the duly constituted 
Loyalist government was being fought by in¬ 
surgents openly supported by Italy and Ger¬ 
many. Further, in order to apply the arms 
embargo to the Italo-Ethiopian conflict, the 
President had declared a state of war in exist¬ 
ence before diplomatic relations between the 
two countries had even been suspended. And 
on the other hand, he had refused to recog¬ 
nize a state of war in China, even after Japa- 
nese aggression had become unmasked, as 
early as 1931. 

By 1936, it was apparent that Japan was 
ready to cut herself-free from all international 
commitments. In January of that year, the 
Japanese delegation quit the naval conference 
in London because the other Powers would 
not grant Japan parity; this meant the de¬ 
nunciation of the London Naval Treaty of 
1930 and. the resumption of capital ship con¬ 
struction. And in November, Japan signed the 
Anti-Commtem Pact: it had taken its stand 
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beside the other two aggressors, Germany and 
Italy. 

In July, 1937, the Japanese launched their 
full-scale offensive against the Chinese, when 
the Marco Polo Bridge incident opened hos¬ 
tilities. Before the year was over, without the 
formal declaration of war, Japan had ex¬ 
tended its military operations over a good 
part of northern and central China. The Japa¬ 
nese poured armies into that unhappy country 
and engaged in atrocities against civilian pop¬ 
ulations. 

One such was the general aerial bombing 
of the populous city of Nanking. It was after 
this attack that President Roosevelt came to 
understand that America no longer could re¬ 
main an onlooker as the flames of war crept 
over the world. In Chicago on October 5, he 
delivered his famous Quarantine Address in 
which he called the attention of the American 
people to the fact that Japanese, German, and 
Italian aggression was imperilling our safety. 
And he issued this portentous warning to his 
fellow countrymen: 

Let no one imagine that America will escape, that 
America may expect mercy, that this Western 
Hemisphere will not be attacked and that it will 
continue tranquilly and peacefully to carry on the 
ethics and the arts of civilization. ... If we are 
to have a world in which we can breathe freely 
and live in amity without fear, the peace-loving 
nations must make a concerted effort to uphold 
laws and principles on which peace can rest se¬ 
cure. . . • 

President Roosevelt declared boldly, there¬ 
fore, that he would quarantine aggressors. 
From that day to the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
the administration left no stone unturned to 
prepare the United States against future 
eventualities. 

Preparedness. In January, 1938, the Presi¬ 
dent called Congress’ attention to the fact 
that other nations were rearming; and he 
asked for new naval construction. Congress 
quickly complied and passed the administra¬ 
tion measure much as the naval experts had 
drawn it up. The Naval Act of 193® author¬ 


ized the expenditure of more than a billion 
dollars on new capital ships, airplane carriers, 
and cruisers; the United States was beginning 
to move toward the development of that two- 
ocean navy which alone could defend the 
two seas on which it faced. 

Meanwhile, relations with Japan were 
steadily deteriorating. In December, 1937, 
Japanese aircraft bombed and destroyed the 
American gunboat Pcmay on the Yangtsze 
River. It is true that the Japanese made im¬ 
mediate apologies and offered indemnifica¬ 
tion; but the State Department refused to 
assume that this was to be the last of the 
unfriendly acts of the Japanese toward the 
United States. 

Checking Japanese aggression was not an 
easy matter, however. And America s position 
wag becoming increasingly difficult as the 
European Powers themselves found no formu¬ 
las to preserve peace. In September, 1938, 
England and France abandoned Czechoslo¬ 
vakia to its fate when they surrendered the 
Sudetenland to Hitler at Munich. In March, 
1939, Hitler marched into Czechoslovakia 
with none to gainsay him; in the same month 
he took Memel. In April, Mussolini seized 
Albania. France and England knew that Po¬ 
land was to be the next victim, and they de¬ 
clared unequivocally that they would fight if 
Hitler moved eastward. But Hitler was wiser 
than they assumed; he was not ready yet 
to wage a two-front war. He proceeded to 
assure his safety on the east by the German- 
Soviet Pact of August 22, 1939. On Septem¬ 
ber 1, the German armies were in Poland and 
World War II had commenced. 

Poland quickly fell while the French army 
sat behind the safety—so it believed—of the 
Maginot Line. And then, after they had ex¬ 
ploited fully the psychological effects of the 
so-called “phony war” in the west, the Ger¬ 
man armies swung across the Rhine into the 
Low Countries and France. France, unpre¬ 
pared and badly led, fell in June, 1940. Only 
England stood out against the successful Ger¬ 
man Wehrmacht. And in September, 194°' 
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an, Germany, and Italy signed the Tri¬ 
partite Pact, which bound them together in 
a military alliance. 

Only now did America begin to put its 
house in order. The navy was granted further 
appropriations; the President was given the 
right to call out the National Guard; in Sep¬ 
tember, the Selective Service Act was passed. 
To protect us from surprise attacks—and to 
help England—in the same month we released 
fifty over-age destroyers to the British navy 
in exchange for long-term leases in British 
possessions in the Western Hemisphere where 
we could build air and naval bases. Our vigi¬ 
lance toward the Japanese also was com¬ 
mendable. In July, 1940—to check the flow 
of vital war materials eastward—the Export 
Control Act gave the President power to cur¬ 
tail or prohibit the movement of such gogds. 
Licenses were refused for the export of avia¬ 
tion gasoline and most types of machine tools. 
In October, the export of iron and steel scrap 
to Japan was embargoed. 

Then, we committed ourselves. For, in 
March, 1941, Congress passed the Lend-Lease 
Act—and we were launched, as Roosevelt 
said, upon a policy of unqualified, immedi¬ 
ate, all-out aid for Britain, Greece, China, and 
for all the governments in exile whose home¬ 
lands are temporarily occupied by the aggres¬ 
sors.” An undeclared naval war broke out in 
the Atlantic; but Japan and not Hider struck 
first. 

Pearl Harbor. On June 22, 1941, without 
warning, Germany attacked Russia; and at 
the same time Japanese pretensions toward 
the whole of southeastern Asia were revealed. 

It was evident to America that Japan was 
preparing for a large-scale offensive that 
threatened not only French Indo-China 
(which indeed it had already occupied), but 
also Malaya, Burma, and the Netherlands In¬ 


dies. We warned the Japanese against such 
moves; and for a time they temporized. They 
sent a new ambassador, Admiral Nomura, to 
Washington and he and Secretary Hull car¬ 
ried on discussions during the greater part of 
1941. In November, Nomura was joined by 
a special emissary, Saburo Kurusu; there were 
further conversations, with Roosevelt and Hull 
both participating in them—but no agree¬ 
ments were reached. Meanwhile General 
To jo, an open warmonger, had become the 
Japanese prime minister; and it was plain to 
American Ambassador Grew at Tokyo that 
Japan meant to fight. Washington was warned 
accordingly, and members of the administra¬ 
tion, in public addresses, began to prepare the 
American people for hostilities. 

The attack came from an. unexpected quar-‘ 
ter. Early Sunday morning, December 7, the 
Japanese struck at Pearl Harbor from the air. 
The next day, President Roosevelt appeared 
before Congress and asked for the declaration 
of a state of war. Congress complied at once, 
there being but one dissenting vote. Three 
days later, Germany and Italy declared war 
on the United States. 

The United States was in World War II. 

It was committed to the destruction of the 
Axis Powers and to the termination of the 
threat of aggression everywhere. After more 
than twenty years, America had returned to 
take its place in that “one world” which it 
had mistakenly assumed it could disregard. 
American prosperity and security were linked 
with welfare and peace everywhere on the 
face of the earth. To this point the Third 
American Revolution had brought the Amer¬ 
ican people, some three and one-half centuries 
after Elizabethan England had begun to dream 
of establishing settlements on the North Amer¬ 
ican mainland. 
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FRANKLIN D. 

In the midst of depression the presidential 
campaign of 1932 was waged, with Herbert 
Hoover the Republican candidate and Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt the Democratic candidate. 
Roosevelt (1882—1945) had returned from de¬ 
feat and illness to political life, won the New 
York Governor’s chair in 1929, and had made 
himself the leading contender for the Demo¬ 
cratic nomination. His platform pledged re¬ 
form, relief, and economy. From his initial 
step, a flight to Chicago to accept the nom¬ 
ination, through the long course of his tour, 
the Democratic candidate’s campaign broke 
precedents. Nowhere does Roosevelt’s view of 
the American purpose appear more clearly 
than in his Commonwealth Club Address of 
September 23, 1932. To these Californians, 
Roosevelt spoke of principles, returning in a 
sense to the old conception of “political econ¬ 
omy” as opposed to the more limited fields of 
“economics” on the one side and “politics” on 
the other. What is the purpose of government, 
Roosevelt asked, and to what end does it exist? 
He uses history to elucidate that question: the 
government of the United States was born dur¬ 
ing the long fight of the people against the 
excesses of centralized government controlled 
by a privileged class.' That fight was reflected 
in the struggle between Jefferson and Hamil¬ 
ton. With Jefferson’s triumph began the day 
of individualism, a political individualism 
soundly based on the opportunities of the fron¬ 
tier and the potentialities of the machine. In 
that setting, no checks were placed on means, 
so long as the great end of economic develop¬ 
ment proceeded unhampered. 

As the nineteenth century ended, this con¬ 
cept of political economy showed itself at vari¬ 
ance with fact. Theodore Roosevelt and 


ROOSEVELT 

Woodrow Wilson both tried to meet the prob¬ 
lem, one by attacking “bad” trusts, at least; the 
other by attempting to stop the centralization 
of financial power. War put an end to the Wil¬ 
son program. When the war was over, the Re¬ 
publican “return to normalcy” furthered all 
the tendencies which progressives of the pre- 
War decades had fought to control. 

Now the United States sees its frontier gone, 
its foreign markets shrinking, and its oppor¬ 
tunities to establish new enterprises cvirtailed. 
The United States must reconsider its values, 
Roosevelt argued: it must turn its attention 
from mere competitive promotion of develop¬ 
ment to the problems of unbalanced consump¬ 
tion and of foreign trade. Secular trends toward 
consolidation cannot be reversed. But responsi¬ 
bility can be enforced upon the possessors of 
economic power. Achieving such responsibil¬ 
ity is the business of industry and finance; gov¬ 
ernment should intervene only to protect the 
body of socially-minded businessmen against 
the “Ishmael or Insull whose hand is against 
every man,” or in order to safeguard the in¬ 
terest of the public. In this fashion, Roosevelt 
clearly outlined the philosophy of the New 
Deal. 

The November elections gave Franklin D. 
Roosevelt a great electoral majority. In the 
interregnum between the counting of the votes 
and March 4, Inauguration Day, the economic 
downturn that had extinguished the faint re¬ 
vival of the late summer became an avalanche; 
Unemployment swelled; financial institutions 
collapsed in spite of RFC loans; armed farmers 
resisted foreclosures in some areas; depression 
became deeper as the country’s foundations 
seemed threatened. 

In this atmosphere, Roosevelt delivered his 
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first Inaugural Address, a speech in which he 
addressed the nation by radio, as well as the 
people gathered to see the actual administra¬ 
tion of the oath of office. He spoke confi¬ 
dently, outlining plans and giving assurances 
as he foreshadowed the legislative program of 
the New Deal: 
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I am certain that my fellow Americans expect 
that on my induction into the Presidency I will 
address them with a candor and a decision which 
the present situation of our Nation impels. This is 
preeminently the time to speak the truth, the 
whole truth, frankly and boldly. Nor need we 
shrink from honestly facing conditions in our 
country today. This great Nation will endure as 
it has endured, will revive and will prosper. So, 
ffirst of all, let me assert my firm belief that the 
only thing we have to fear is fear itself—nameless, 
unreasoning, unjustified terror which paralyzes 
needed efforts to convert retreat into advance. In 
every dark hour of our national life a leadership 
of frankness and vigor has met with that under¬ 
standing and support of the people themselves 
which is essential to victory. I am convinced that 
you will again give that support to leadership in 
these critical days. 

In such a spirit on my part and on yours we 
face our common difficulties. They concern, thank 
Ciod, only material things. Values have shrunken 
t0 fa 5 tastlc leveIs i taxes ha ve risen; our ability to 
pay has fallen; government of all kinds is faced 
by serious curtailment of income; the means of 
exchange are frozen in the currents of trade; the 
withered leaves of industrial enterprise lie on 
every side; farmers find no markets for their pro¬ 
duce; the savings of many years in thousands of 
families are gone. 

More important, a host of unemployed citizens 
face the grim problem of existence, and an equally 
great number toil with little return. Only a foolish 
optimist can deny the dark realities of the mo¬ 
ment. 

Yet our distress comes frbm no failure of sub¬ 
stance. . . . Plenty is at our doorstep, but a gen¬ 
erous use of it languishes in the very sight of the 
supply. Primarily this is because rulers of the ex¬ 
change of mankind’s goods have failed through 
their own stubbornness and their own incompe¬ 
tence, have admitted their failure, and have ab¬ 
dicated. Practices of the unscrupulous money 
changers stand indicted in the court of public 
opmion, rejected by the hearts and minds of 
men. . . * 

The money changers have fled from their high 


seats in the temple of our civilization. We may 
now restore that temple to the ancient truths. The 
measure of the restoration lies in the extent to 
which we apply social values more noble than 
mere monetary profit. . 

Recognition of the falsity of material wealth 
as the standard of success goes hand in hand with 
the abandonment of the false belief that public 
office and high political position are to be valued 
only by the standards of pride of place and per¬ 
sonal profit; and there must be an end to a conduct 
in banking and m business which too often has 
given to a sacred trust the likeness of callous and 
selfish wrongdoing. . . . 

Restoration calls, however, not for changes in 
ethics alone. This Nation asks for action, and ac- 
tion now. 

0 , Ur ^ eattst P^mary task is to put people to 
work. This is no unsolvable problem if we face it 
wisely and courageously. It can be accomplished 
m part by direct recruiting by the Government 
itself, treating the task as we would treat the emer- 
gency of a war. . . . 

‘ -The task can be helped by definite efforts 
• u al f- ' u 6 Values of agricultural products and 
with this the power to purchase the output of our 
cities. It can be helped by insistence that the Fed¬ 
eral, btate and local governments act forthwith on 
the demand that their cost be drastically reduced 
It can be helped by the unifying of relief activities 
which today are often scattered, uneconomical, 

and unequa!-We must act and act quickly. 

r uially, in our progress toward a resumption of 
work we require two safeguards against a return 
of the evils of the old order: there must be a 
strict supervision of all banking and credits and 
investments, so that there will be an end to specu¬ 
lation with other people’s money; and there must 
be provision for an adequate but sound cur- 
rency. . . . 

Through this program of action we address our¬ 
selves to putting our own national house in order 
and making income balance outgo. Our interna¬ 
tional trade relations, though vastly important, 
are in point of time and necessity secondary to the 
establishment of a sound national economy I shall 
spare no effort to restore world trade by inter¬ 
national economic readjustment, but the emer¬ 
gency at home cannot wait on that accomplish¬ 
ment. . . . r 

Jtn the field of world policy I would dedicate 
this Nation to the policy of the good neighbor— 
the neighbor who resolutely respects himself and, 
because he does so, respects the rights of others— 
the neighbor who respects his obligations and re- 
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speots the sanctity of his agreements in and with 
a world of neighbors. 

If I read the temper of our people correctly, we 
now realize as we have never realized before our 
interdependence on each other; that we cannot 
merely take but we must give as well; that if we 
are to go forward, we must move as a trained and 
loyal army willing to sacrifice for the good of a 
common discipline, because without such disci¬ 
pline no progress is made, no leadership becomes 
effective. We are, I know, ready and willing to 
submit our lives and property to such discipline, 
because it makes possible a leadership which aims 
at a larger good. This I propose to offer, pledging 
that the larger purposes will bind upon us all as 
a sacred obligation with a unity of duty hitherto 
evoked only in time of armed strife. . . . 

Action in this image and to this end is feasible 
under the form of government which we have 
inherited from our ancestors. Our Constitution is 
so simple and practical that it is possible always 
to meet extraordinary needs by changes in em¬ 
phasis and arrangement without loss of essential 
form. . . . 

It is to be hoped that the normal balance of 
Executive and legislative authority may be wholly 
adequate to meet the unprecedented task before 
us. . . . 

I am prepared under my constitutional duty to 
recommend the measures that a stricken Nation 


in the midst of a stricken world may require. 
These measures, or such other measures as the 
Congress may build out of its experience and wis¬ 
dom, I shall seek, within my constitutional au¬ 
thority, to bring to speedy adoption. 

But in the event that the Congress shall rail to 
take one of these two courses, and in the event 
that the national emergency is still critical, I shall 
not evade the clear course of duty that will then 
confront me. I shall ask the Congress for the one 
remaining instrument to meet the crisis—broad 
Executive power to wage a war against the emer¬ 
gency, as great as the power that would be given 
to me if we were in fact invaded by a foreign 

foe. ... , r 

We face the arduous days that lie before us in 
the warm courage of national unity; with the 
clear consciousness of seeking old and precious 
moral values; with the clean satisfaction that 
comes from the stem performance of duty by 
old and young alike. We aim at the assurance of a 
rounded and permanent national life. 

We do not distrust the future oi essential de¬ 
mocracy. The people of the United States have 
not failed. . . . 

The Commonwealth Club Address is re- 
printed from Franklin D. Roosevelt, Public 
Papers and Addresses (New York, 1939-44) 
and is published by permission of Random 
House, Inc. 


Commonwealth Club Address 

BY FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


... I want to speak not of politics but of Gov¬ 
ernment. I want to speak not of parties, but of uni¬ 
versal principles. They are not political, except 
in that larger sense in which a great American 
once expressed a definition of politics, that noth¬ 
ing in all of human life is foreign to the science 
of politics. . . . * 

The issue of Government has always been 
whether individual men and women will have, to 
serve some system of'Government or economics, 
or whether a system of Government and econom¬ 
ics exists to serve individual men and women. This 
question has persistently dominated the discussion 
of Government for many generations. On ques¬ 
tions relating to these things men have differed, 
and for time immemorial it is probable that honest 
men will continue to differ. . . • 

When we look about us, we are likely to forget 
% how hard people have worked to win the privilege 


of Government. The growth of the national Gov¬ 
ernments of Europe was a struggle for the de¬ 
velopment of a centralized force in the Nation, 
strong enough to impose peace upon ruling 
barons. In many instances the victory of the cen¬ 
tral Government, the creation of a strong central 
Government, was a haven of refuge to the indi¬ 
vidual. The people preferred the master far away 
to the exploitation and cruelty of the smaller mas¬ 
ter near at hand. 

But the creators of national Government were 
perforce ruthless men. They were often cruel in 
their methods, but they did strive steadily toward 
something that society needed and very much 
wanted, a strong central State able to keep the 
peace, to stamp out civil war, to put the unruly 
nobleman in his place, and to permit the bulk of 
individuals to live safely. The man of ruthless 
force h^d his place in developing a pioneer coun- 
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try, just as he did in fixing the power of the cen¬ 
tral Government in the development of Nations. 
Society paid him well for his services and its de¬ 
velopment. When the development among the 
Nations of Europe, however, had been completed, 
ambition and ruthlessness, having served their 
term, tended to overstep their mark. 

There came a growing feeling that Government 
was conducted for the benefit of a few who 
thrived unduly at the expense of all. The people 
sought a balancing—a limiting force. There came 
gradually, through town councils, trade guilds, 
national parliaments, by constitution and by popu¬ 
lar participation and control, limitations on ar¬ 
bitrary power. 

Another factor that tended to limit the power 
of those who ruled, was the rise of the ethical con¬ 
ception that a ruler bore a responsibility for the 
welfare of his subjects. 

The American colonies were born in this strug¬ 
gle. The American Revolution was a turning 
point in it. After the Revolution the struggle con¬ 
tinued and shaped itself in the public life of the 
country. There were those who because they had 
seen the confusion which attended the years of 
war for American independence surrendered to 
the belief that popular Government was essen¬ 
tially dangerous and essentially unworkable. They 
were honest people, my friends, and we cannot 
deny that their experience had warranted some 
measure of fear. The most brilliant, honest and 
able exponent of this point of view was Hamilton. 
He was too impatient of slow-moving methods. 
Fundamentally he believed that the safety of the 
republic lay in the autocratic strength of its Gov¬ 
ernment, that the destiny of individuals was to 
serve that Government, and that fundamentally 
a great and strong group of central institutions, 
guided by a small group of able and public spirited 
citizens, could best direct all Government. 

But Mr. Jefferson, in the summer of 1776, after 
drafting the Declaration of Independence turned 
his mind to the same problem and took a differ¬ 
ent view. He did not deceive himself with out¬ 
ward forms. Government to him was a means to 
an end, not an end in itself; it might be either a 
refuge and a help or a threat and a danger, de¬ 
pending on the circumstances. We find him care¬ 
fully analyzing the society for which he was to 
organize a Government. “We have no paupers. 
The great mass of our population is of laborers, 
our rich who cannot live without labor, either 
manual or professional, being few and of moder¬ 
ate wealth. Most of the laboring class possess prop¬ 
erty, cultivate their own lands, have families and 
from the demand for their labor, are enabled to 


exact from the rich and the competent such prices 
as enable them to feed abundantly, clothe above 
mere decency, to labor moderately and raise their 
families.” 

4 These people, he considered, had two sets of 
rights, those of “personal competency” and those 
involved in acquiring and possessing’property. By 
“personal competency” he meant the right of free 
thinking, freedom of forming and expressing opin¬ 
ions, and freedom of personal living, each man 
according to his own lights. To insure the first set 
of rights, a Government must so order its func¬ 
tions as not to interfere with the individual. But 
even Jefferson realized that the exercise of the 
property rights might so interfere with the rights 
of the individual that the Government, without 
whose assistance the property rights could not ex¬ 
ist, must intervene, mot to destroy individualism, 
but to protect it. 

You are familiar with the great political duel 
which followed; and how Hamilton, and his 
friends, building toward a dominant centralized 
power were at length defeated in the great elec¬ 
tion of 1800, by Mr. Jefferson’s party. Out of that 
duel came the two parties, Republican and Demo¬ 
cratic, as we know them today. 

So began, in American political life, the new 
day, the day of the individual against the system, 
the day in which individualism was made the 
great watchword of American life. The happiest 
of economic conditions made that day long and 
splendid. On the Western frontier, land was sub¬ 
stantially free. No one, who did not shirk the task 
of earning a living, was entirely without oppor¬ 
tunity to do so. Depressions could, and did, come 
and go; but they could not alter the fundamental 
fact that most of the people lived partly by sell¬ 
ing their labor and partly by extracting their liveli¬ 
hood from the soil, so that starvation and disloca¬ 
tion were practically impossible. At the very worst 
there was always the possibility of climbing into 
a covered wagon and moving west where the un¬ 
tilled prairies afforded a haven for men to whom 
the East did not provide a place. So great were 
our natural resources that we could offer this re¬ 
lief not only to our own people, but to the dis¬ 
tressed of all the world; we could invite immigra¬ 
tion from Europe, and welcome it with open 
arms. Traditionally, when a depression came a 
new section of land was opened in the West; and 
even our temporary misfortune served our man¬ 
ifest destiny. 

It was in the middle of the nineteenth century 
that a new force was released and a new dream 
created. The force was what is called the indus¬ 
trial revolution, the advance of steam and ma- 
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chinery and the rise of the forerunners of the 
modern industrial plant. The dream was the 
dream of an economic machine, able to raise the 
standard of living for everyone; to bring luxury 
within the reach of the humblest; to annihilate 
distance by steam power and later by electricity, 
and to release everyone from the drudgery of the 
heaviest manual toil. It was to be expected that 
this would necessarily affect Government. Here¬ 
tofore, Government had merely been called upon 
to produce conditions within which people could 
live happily, labor peacefully,. and rest secure. 
Now it was called upon to aid in the consumma¬ 
te of this new dream. There was, however, a 
shadow over the dream. To be made real, it re¬ 
quired use of the talents of men of tremendous 
will and tremendous ambition, since by no other 
force could the problems of financing and en¬ 
gineering and new developments be brought to a 

consummation. . 

So manifest were the advantages of the machine 
age, however, that the United States fearless y, 
cheerfully, and, I think, rightly, accepted the bit¬ 
ter with the sweet. It was thought that no price 
was too high to pay for the advantages which 
we could draw from a finished industrial system. 
The history of the last half century is accordingly 
in large measure a history of a group of financial 
Titans, whose methods were not scrutinized with 
too much care, and who were honored in propor¬ 
tion as thev produced the results, irrespective of 
the means they used. The financiers who pushed 
the railroads to the Pacific were always ruthless, 
often wasteful, and frequently corrupt; but they 
did build railroads, and we have them today. It 
has been estimated that the American investor paid 
for the American railway system more than three 
times over in the process; but despite this fact the 
net advantage was to the United States. As long as 
we had free land; as long as population was grow¬ 
ing by leaps and bounds; as long as our industrial 
plants were insufficient to supply our own needs, 
society chose to give the ambitious man free play 
and unlimited reward provided only that he pro- 
duced the economic plant so much desired. 

During this period of expansion, there was 
equal opportunity for all and the business of Gov¬ 
ernment was not to interfere but to assist in the 
development of industry. This was done at the 
request of business men themselves. The tar ft 
was originally imposed for the purpose of foster¬ 
ing our infant industry,” a phrase I dunk the older 
among you will remember as a political issue not 
so long ago. The railroads were subsidized, some¬ 
times by grants of money, oftener y grants o 
land; some of the most valuable oil lands in the 


United States were granted to assist the financing 
of the railroad which pushed through the South¬ 
west. A nascent merchant marine was assisted by 
grants of money, or by mail subsidies, so that our 
steam shipping might ply the seven seas. Some of 
my friends tell me that they do not want the Gov¬ 
ernment in business. With this I agree; but I won¬ 
der whether they realize the implications of the 
past. For while it has been American doctrine that 
the Government must not go into business in com-< 
petition with private enterprises, still it has been 
traditional, particularly in Republican administra¬ 
tions, for business urgently to ask the Government 
to put at private disposal all kinds of Government 
assistance. The same man who tells you that he 
does not want to see the Government interfere 
in business—and he means it, and has plenty of 
good reasons for saying so—is the first to go to 
Washington and ask the Government for a pro¬ 
hibitory tariff on his product. When things get 
just bad enough, as they did two years ago, he 
will go with equal speed to the United States Gov¬ 
ernment and ask for a loan; and the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation is the outcome of it. 
Each group has sought protection from the Gov¬ 
ernment for its own special interests, without real¬ 
izing that the function of Government must be 
to favor no small group at the expense of its duty 
to protect the rights of personal freedom and of 
private property of all its citizens. 

In retrospect we can now see that the turn of 
the tide came with the turn of the century. We 
were reaching our last frontier; there was no more 
free land and our industrial combinations had 
become great uncontrolled and irresponsible units 
of power within the State. Clear-sighted men saw 
with fear the danger that opportunity would no 
longer be equal; that the growing corporation, like 
the feudal baron of old, might threaten the eco¬ 
nomic freedom of individuals to earn a living. In 
that hour, our anti-trust laws were born. The cry 
was raised against the great corporations. Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt, the first great Republican Pro¬ 
gressive, fought a Presidential campaign on the 
issue of “trust busting” and talked freely about 
malefactors of great wealth. If the Government 
had a policy it was rather to turn the clock back, 
to destroy the large combinations and to return to 
the time when every man owned his individual 

small business. . , 

This was impossible; Theodore Roosevelt, aban¬ 
doning the idea of “trust busting,” was forced to 
work out a difference between “good” trusts and 
“bad” trusts. The Supreme Court set forth the 
famous “rule of reason” by which it seems to have 
meant that a concentration of industrial power 
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was permissible if the method by which it got its 
power, and the use it made of that power, were 

reasonable, 

Woodrow Wilson, elected in 1912, saw the situ¬ 
ation more clearly. Where Jefferson had feared 
the. encroachment of political power on the lives 
of individuals, Wilson knew that the new power 
was financial. He saw, in the highly centralized 
economic system, the despot of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, on whom great masses of individuals relied 
for their, safety and their livelihood, and whose 
irresponsibility afid greed (if they were not con¬ 
trolled ) would reduce them to starvation and 
penury. The concentration of financial power had 
not proceeded so far in 1912 as it has today; but 
it had grown far enough for Mr. Wilson to real¬ 
ize fully its implications. ... The problem he 
saw so clearly is left with us as a legacy; and no 
one of us on either side of the political controversy 
can deny that it is a matter of grave concern to 
the Government. 

. ^ glance at the situation today only too clearly 
indicates that equality of opportunity as we have 
known it no longer exists. Our industrial plant is 
built; the problem just now is whether under ex¬ 
isting conditions it is not overbuilt. Our last fron¬ 
tier has long since been reached, and there is prac¬ 
tically no more free land. More than half of our 
people do not live on the farms or on lands and 
cannot denye a living by cultivating their own 
property. There.is no safety valve in the form of 

2 ]? em ,P r !L lne t0 whlch those thrown out of 
work by the Eastern economic machines can go 
for a new start. We are not able to invite the im¬ 
migration from Europe to share our endless plenty. 

people" ^ Pr ° Vlding " drab livin S £ or our own 

r M ?r U P 7 yStem ° f cons L Cancl y rising tariffs has at last 
reacted against us to the point of closing our Cana- 
lan frontier on the north, our European Markets 

to Me 7 \h my A 0{ ° Ur Latin - Am erican markets' 

PaJfir Z t 311(1 u g °° dly P r0 P 0It ion of our 
Pacific markets on the west, through the retalia¬ 
tory tariffs of those countries. It has forced many 
r great industrial institutions which exported 
their surplus production to such countries to i 

walls. Ihis has resulted m the reduction of the 1 

i 

true that men can start small enterprises trusting 
to native shrewdness and ability to keep abreast of l 
competitors; but area after area has been 
erupted altogether by the great corporal l , l 


s even in the fields which still have no great con- 
e cerns, the small man starts under a handicap. The 
unfeeling statistics of the past three decades show 
- that the independent business man. is running a 
1 losing race. Perhaps he is forced to the wall; per- 
s haps he cannot command credit; perhaps he is 
r squeezed out,” in Mr. "Wilson’s words, by highly 
l organized corporate competitors, as your corner 
• grocery man can tell you. Recently a careful study 
l was made of the concentration of business in the 
: United States. It showed that our economic life 
was dominated by some six hundred odd cor¬ 
porations who controlled two-thirds of American 
industry. Ten million small business men divided 
the other third. More striking still, it appeared that 
if the process of concentration goes on at the same 
rate, at the end of another century we shall have 
all American industry controlled by a dozen cor¬ 
porations, and run by perhaps *a hundred men. 
Put plainly, we are steering a steady course toward 
economic oligarchy, if we are not there already. 

Clearly, all this calls for a re-appraisal of values. 
A mere builder of more industrial plants, a creator 
of more railroad systems, an organizer of more 
corporations, is as likely to be a danger as a help, 
i,. da y ° f ^e great promoter or the financial 
1 itan, to whom we granted anything if only he 
would build, or develop, is over. Our task now is 
not discovery or exploitation of natural resources, 
or necessarily producing more goods. It is the 
soberer, less dramatic business of administering 
resources and plants already in hand, of seeking to 
reestablish foreign markets for our surplus pro¬ 
duction, of meeting the problem of undercon¬ 
sumption of adjusting production to consump¬ 
tion of distributing wealth and products more 
equitably, of adapting existing economic organiza- 

enl 77 ° tb f T V1Ce of the P eo P Ie - Th e day of 
enlightened admimstration has come. ^ 

w 3 Vfir? m u ° lder dmes the centrai Government 

noZt 3 i h3Ven ° f refuge ’ and then a threar i so 
C i 0Ser .economic system the central and 

a T/^T 1 Unit i$ n0 hanger a servant of 
Da Xl . 31 " 6 ’ b 7 a dan & er ' 1 would draw the 

cause nario farther - We did not think be - 

in'the 77 Gove rnment had become'a threat 

don 7 h CentU , ry tkat therefore we should aban- 
t pr “ cl P le of national Government. Nor 
oday should we abandon the principle of strong 

“ lkd «»P°»no™, P merely’£? 
cause their power is susceptible of easy abuse In 
other nmes we dealt withW prbblem^f an un- 

iSadua b llv° US CCntral Governm eht by modifying 

emmem SoTod 3 COnstltutional democratic Gov? 

hng our We3re Htodhyhig and control- 

ung our economic units. 
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As I see it, the task of Government in its tela- < 
rum to business is to assist the development of an < 
economic declaration of rights, an economic con- ; 
stitutional order. This is the common task of states- ; 
nun ami business man. It is the minimum require¬ 
ment of a more permanently safe order of things. 

! lappilv, the times indicate that to create such 
an order not only is the proper policy of Govern¬ 
ment, but it is the only line of safety for our eco¬ 
nomic structures as well. We know, now, that 
these economic units cannot exist unless prosper¬ 
ity is uniform, chat is, unless purchasing power is 
well distributed throughout every group in the 
NhttUiti* That ts why even the most selfish of cor- 
(Mirations for its own interest would be glad to 
we \v*igvs restored anil unemployment ended and 
tt» bring the Western farmer back to his accus¬ 
tomed level of prosperity and to assure a perma¬ 
nent safety to both groups. That is why some 
enlightened industries themselves endeavor to 
limit the freedom of action of each man and busi¬ 
ness group within the industry in the common in¬ 
terest’ of all; why business men everywhere are 
asking a form of organization which will bring the 
scheme of things into balance, even though it may 
in some measure qualify the freedom of action 
of individual units within the business. . • • 

I feel that we are coming to a view through the 
drift of our legislation and our public thinking in 
the oast quarter century that private economic 
power is, to enlarge an old phrase, a public trust 
as well. I hold that continued cnjovmenr ot that 
power bv nnv individual or group must depenc 
upon the fulfillment of that trust. I he men who 
have reached the summit of American business 
life know this best; happily, many of these urge 
the binding quality of this greater social contract. 

l‘he terms of that contract are as old as the Kc- 
putilic, and as new as the new economic order. 

Every man has a right to life; and this means 
that he has also a right to make a c : 0 '" f(,rt i J lc 
living. He may by sloth or crime jh'chne cxer- 
cise char right; bur it may not be denied him. VVc 
have no actual famine or dearth; our industrial 
and agricultural mechanism can produce enough 
and to spare. Our Government formal and in- 
mi, political and economic, owes ro everyone 
m avenue to possess himself of a portion of that 
plenty sufficient for his needs, through his own 

W Every man has a right to his own P ro P^T’ 
which 'means a right to be assured, to the ful . 


extent attainable, in the safety of his savings. By no 
other means can men carry the burdens of those 
parts of life which, in the nature of things, afford 
no chance of labor; childhood, sickness, olc| age. 

In all thought of property, this right is paramount; 
all other property rights must yield to it. If, in 
accord with this principle, we must restrict the 
operations of the speculator, the manipulator, even 
the financier, I believe we must accept the re¬ 
striction as needful, not to hamper individualism 
but to protect it. 

These two requirements must be satisfied, in the 
main, by the individuals who claim and hold con¬ 
trol of the great industrial and financial combina¬ 
tions which dominate so large a part of our indus¬ 
trial life. They have undertaken to be, not business 
men, but princes of property. I am not prepared to 
say that the system which produces them is wrong. 

I am very clear that they must fearlessly and com¬ 
petently assume the responsibility which goes with 

the power. ... , ... 

The final term of the high contract was for lib¬ 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. We have learned 
a great deal of both in the past century. We know 
that individual liberty and individual happiness 
mean nothing unless both are ordered in the sense 
that one man’s meat is not another man s poison. 
We know that the old “rights of personal com¬ 
petency,” the right to read, to think, to speak, to 
choose and live a mode of life, must be respected at 
all hazards. We know that liberty to do anything 
which deprives others of those elemental rights is 
outside the protection of any compact; and that 
Government in this regard is the maintenance ot a 
balance, within which every individual may have a 
place if he will take it; in which every individual 
may find safety if he wishes it; in which every in¬ 
dividual may attain such power as his ability per¬ 
mits, consistent with his assuming the accompany- 

m Fakh P irAmcnca, faith in our tradition of per¬ 
sonal responsibility, faith in our institutions, faith 

in ourselves demand that we recogmzethenew 

terms of the old social contract. We shall fulfill 
ffiem, as we fulfilled the obligation of the apparent 
Urania which Jefferson imagined for us in 1776, 
^ n d which Jefferson, Roosevelt and Wilson sought 
• to bring co realization., We must do so, lest a risi g 
i tide of misery, engendered by our common failure, 
engulf us all. But failure is not an American habit 
■ and in the strength of great hope we must all 
r shoulder our common load. 
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Late in the nineteen thirties, an economic 
theory made its appearance in America that 
captured the imaginations of many academi¬ 
cians and won strong support among New 
Deal functionaries. Indeed, this analysis of the 
state of the industrial arts and economic prog¬ 
ress in America underwrote the whole govern¬ 
mental program of intervention, for it was 
based upon the assumption that we had become 
a “mature" nation. The theory was formulated 
by Alvin H. Hansen (1HH7— ), professor of 
economics at Harvard University, and in large 
measure was derived from J. Maynard 
Keynes’s General Theory of Employment, /«- 
terest ami Money , published in ty$<i. 

1 he position taken hv I lansen was the fol¬ 
lowing. The vitality of American capitalism is 
spent; ours is a mature economy and the only 
fate in store for us is secular,’ or long-term, 
stagnation. What we may continue to look for¬ 
ward to, like the poor wretches in limbo, is 
neither hope nor release; our future is a se¬ 
quence—in the words of one of Hansen’s dis¬ 
ciples—of “long and severe depressions and 
brief, anemic recoveries.” This analysis is based 
on the following assumptions. (1) Our fron¬ 
tier is gone. (2) The rate of American popula¬ 
tion increase is tapering off; soon we shall have 
only a stationary population for which to pro¬ 
vide. (5) New and revolutionary innovation in 
the field of industry is no longer possible. (4) 


Savings pile up; opportunities for private in¬ 
vestment diminish; the «*nh large employment 
for saved hinds is in the replacement of used tip 
capital plant. (O Rut great corporations also 
have si/abk* accruals in depreciation reserves 
and undistributed profits, they are therefore 
capable of self financing without the need for 
resorting to the money market. I he result is, 
idle funds set in the inevitable train of lower 
production and incomes; amt we move from 
crisis to crisis with secular stagnation as the 
leading characteristic of «>nr economy. The 
state must step in largely through fiscal pol 
icy — in tmimain iiicutiic *1114} imijifov iitrttf* 
l he fiscal policies advocated bv I Lmsen and 
his supporters and these were at the basis of 
much of New Deal interventionism are 
largely two in nature: the first calls for the 
checking of “excessive” savings, particularly 
those of corporations and of individuals in the 
high and middle income brackets-, ami the sec- 
ond for a “compensatory” fiscal program 
spending by government through the device of 
deficit financing. The reader is referred m 
John II. Williams’s article Deficit Spending 
also reprinted in this part, for a critical examina¬ 
tion of this theory and policy. 

The selection here reprinted is from Han¬ 
sen’s Fiscal Policy ami limitless Cycles < NVvv 
Turk, 1941) anti is published by permission 
of W. W. Norton and Company. 


Fiscal Policy and Business Cycles 

#/ 

BV ALVIN IL HANSKN 


The Thirties Viewed against the Background 
oe Earlier Cycles 

I he Cheat Depression, beginning in 1929, which 
had only partially been overcome, ar anv rate in 
rhe United States, by the end of the thirties, has 
been characterized as something quite unique in 
the long history of business cycles. To he sure, in 
a sense every cycle is unique and has special char 


acrerisrics <>f irs own. When, however, if K said 
tint tiie (1 rear Depression w as 4 unique plmumi 
mmu something eke is meant than rhe otdnsari 
degree of vaiifrion in duration and depth winch 

we find from evade to cycle. ... f 

I be upward and dowmwml mm norms, «;$ uU 
together make business e\cl«% f are now uofommiiv 
believed to be mainly awn iared with t( mnninm^ 

in the volume of real imottnem Ur dwoqnmb 
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, c cn real investment and financial investment, 
xxrv oac * purchases a share in a corporate cnter- 
W . tl » or a bond or a mortgage, one is making a 
E n * c-i.d investment. When one, however, builds 
or a factory or a machine, one is making 
a h t*l investment. Real investment may, of course, 
a pleasured either in value terms or in quantita- 
. renns. 

fluctuations of cyclical movements may be 
, -*s*ettTi/.cd in terms of either money income, 
ch I income (rhe output of material goods and 
r< Wices), or employment. These three categories, 
f 5 sure, are not'identical. Money income is a 
f’ t-tion both of real income and of price move- 
».ors, white real income or output differs from 
,,lovment bv reason of changes in productivity. 
rv-t-licaUv, however, the three move more or less 
;,7 c-omxmmee, though the trend movement is 
kelv to differ considerably under varying cir- 
m.iiistamvs, For certain problems it is extremely 
important to differentiate sharply between them. 
Lt frequently in discussing economic fluctuations 
‘ cyclical movements all three may be regarded 
without serious error as moving together - , whether 
in the unsvi ing or in the downswing. I his is par¬ 
ticularly true for the short-run movements but 
i cS *i mil* for the longer-run developments. . . . 

Atajor arni Minor Cycles. Quite commonly, par- 
tic-ubirly in America, rhe term “business cycle is 
ai>i»lied with reference both to what is called the 
minor cvcle and to the major cycle. And with re¬ 
spect to the term “depression,’ equally the term 
is applied both to minor recessions and to major 
depressions. In Europe, when the business or trade 
cycle is spoken of, reference is usually made to 
what we call rhe major cycle. . 

On the whole it is, we think, preferable to con¬ 
centrate attention upon the major cycle m business 
cvcle analysis. But it is not possible in doing so 
to overlook the fact that, particularly m the up¬ 
swing phase of the major cycle, there regu. Y 
nc-curs, especially in American cxpencnce<meor 
sometimes two interruptions to the upswing move 
too nr. In seven of rhe fifteen major cyce 
period from 1807 to .937 there were twe. mmor 
recessions, and in eight of the major u p sw g 
rHcre was one minor recession. Since ‘ >U 
hix nuiior cvclcs two were intcrruptc y ^ 
minor recessions and four by one »»»« r 

“Fite nuiior upswing, as we have already n > » 
can';, - characterized essentially as an expans.cn 
the rate of real investment. lor 
uurmulv at hand, it is most useful to classify 
in«- to, the two 
*x\(&) inventories of commodity stoci * 

< 1»! real investment in fixed capital, including p * 


and equipment, housing and public construction. 
When an upsurge in real investment occurs, it is 
not unusual for the spurt in inventory accumula¬ 
tion to run ahead of the normal requirements indi¬ 
cated by the rising trend. When this is the case, 
sooner or later a temporary saturation in inven¬ 
tory accumulation develops, pleading to an inven¬ 
tory recession. Not infrequently the minor set¬ 
backs experienced in the major upswings may be 
characterized as inventory recessions. But some¬ 
times other situations may initiate or aggravate 
these minor recessions. Thus, for example, in the 
beginning of the major upswing it may be that 
large investment in improved machinery occurs 
and that after a time a temporary saturation is 
reached in this type of investment leading to a 
recession. The general buoyancy of the upswing, 
however, soon starts the economy upward again 
with a further burst of real investment after the 
temporary setback thus sustained. Sometimes spe¬ 
cial situations are partly responsible for minor re¬ 
cessions, such as critical international, develop¬ 
ments, labor disturbances, or even speciM factors 
having to do with major industries, such as the 
Ford shutdown in 1927. Regularly, however, in¬ 
ventory movements play an important role. . . . 

The major cycles vary in length from a mm- 
imum of six years to a maximum of twdve years, 
though with rare exceptions they fall within the 
range of seven to ten years, the average being 
slightly over eight years. The minor cycles have a 
range of from a minimum of two years to^ max¬ 
imum of six years, though they usually faH withm 
the range of three to four years, with the average 
slightly over three and one-third years. ... 

The So-called “Long Waves.” But there are still 
other factors of a long-run character which influ¬ 
ence rhe major business cycle and which help to 
explain the depressed thirties. Many writers in- 
d£g Kondratieff, Spiethoff, Mitchell, Thorp 
SfumpeS. Woyrimlfy, CirUcy W = P. and 
others have noted the important fact that the past 
exDerience of the Western world indicates pro¬ 
longed periods of relatively good times, extending 
far ^beyond the boundaries of the major business 
cvcle Ind even of the building cycle; and similarly 
So onged periods of more or less chrome depres 
S, within which, however, the swings of the 

b ‘wSL C £.‘’long ,° f f» a t 

SSESSSi 
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buoyant prosperity or chronic depression extend 
beyond any o! these phenomena, there is reason to 
suppose that there are other factors which have 
nor been fully taken account of in the discussion 
either of the major and minor business cycles or 
of the building cycles, ... 

The dates usually assigned to these periods of 
preponderantly good times and bad times-—or 
'long waves," if this term is preferred—are ap¬ 
proximately as follows; 

<u»ht Times IhJ Timex 

J tKty-l&n 

iH7!-t#y7 

»8<y iy:o tiyio- ? 

It is interesting to note char in each of the long 
periods of good titties there developed four major 
recoveries anti three major depressions, while in 
each dowttsw ing there occurred two major recov¬ 
eries and three ma jor den cessions, t he turning 
poinr horh at the top a«ul at the bottom of the 
"long w aves" coineitles with the turning point of 
a major business boom or depression. . . 

Just as the major business cycle has not always 
hern completely synchronous in the various indus¬ 
trial countries, so also it is not always possible to fit 
all countries neatly into the intervals designated as 
long periods of buoyant expansion or prolonged 
had times. For the most part, however, the experi¬ 
ence of different countries conforms with the 
periods outlined above. With respect to the cur¬ 
rent phase, the thesis is perhaps defensible that 
for the western Furopean countries the economic 
development from u;io on justifies characterizing 
it as the beginning of a prolonged period of hard 
times. With respect to the United States, however, 
m view of the high prosperity of the twenties, it is 
difficult to justify placing the United States in 
such a category. 1 here is, however, the undoubted 
fact, of which cognizance must he taken, that the 
decade of the twenties was preponderantly a 
period of turd times for agriculture. Front rhe 
standpoint of employment in urban industry as a 
whole, [lie twenties must eharly be characterized 
as a decade of preponderantly buoyant prosperity. 

It is possible thar the most reasonable classification 
is to make tom the turning point for the Furopean 
countries and tyo; the turning poinr for the 
United States. . . . 

Three major explanations have been offered for 
these long periods of good ami bad times, (w 
runs in terms of technological developments, in¬ 
novations, exploitation of new resources, and the 
opening of new- territory. This explanation has 
been advanced notably by Spiethoff, Wickscll, and 
Schumpeter. \ second explanation rum in terms 


of war. This explanation has liven advanced prom 
mcntly by < limey Wanmip and has aim been 
noted by Kondrarieff and Wiehwll, V third, run■ 
nmg in terms of gold and price iiimrmrnts has 
been advanced bv (.‘asset, Warren and IV arson, 
Woytinsky, and tubers. 

According to the first theory, the pet tods of 
prolonged good times are periods m vvInch there 
ts a favorable underlying basis for the growth of 
real investment in the development of technology, 
innovations, and rhe discovery of new rrmtitvo. 
In such periods, it is said, the pace of rei'lmolojjwaS 
progress is accelerated far beyond w hat may be 
expected from the usual run of tmiltiuidmoto at 
vent ions, each of relatively small significance In 
rhe long periods of good titties quite revohitiotMty 
new teclmupies are introduced which profoundly 
change the character of rhe whole economy in 
the periods of the prolonged hard twin*, these ex 
ceprional technological developments ate damped 
dovvn or rim out. The great invest mew oppot 
tunnies exploited in the preceding period of good 
tunes are now largely exhausted, tknrtal re* h- 
nological improvements of a less profound chat 
acter are, to he sure, going on, gradually rat.tm; 
the productivity of labor and increasing rhe re d 
income. Indeed, the great technological advance 
ami the vast real investments completed bv the rod 
of the long period of good times become the fomi 
datum upon which an advancing real income e, 
projected into the succeeding period of prelum 
derandy hard times. The rise in income experi¬ 
enced m this period is a function of the higher 
produermry °* fhc factors of production achieved 
by the technical advance of the preceding period, 
but the preponderance of hard times reveals itself 
in a marked degree of unemployment and in t|*e 
fail tire of the upswing# of the major tammev* t # V'i 
to reach a condition of full economic .u iivuv. 

Professor Sehumperer, wirh his empha as <m tlie 
role of innovations, explains rhe prolong* d 
runes of the first long wave by the cutcrycm r 
the Industrial Revolution and die fir a lorn? pmod 
of hard rimes by the readjusiuienis and adapt.n am, 
necessary once this new structure had bcino- 
m<»re or less firmly incorporated in*., the economic 
system. The second period of bum am tmo.l 
he explains by the admittedly iww iTvoluMmiai's 
technitjue whicli perhaps more than am finny *■! ? 
has profoundly altered the eiur.tr;,of ,,,4-',, 
industrial eivili/atiou, namely, the railroad, | .Vo- 
can he no question that the development 
railroad opened up vast km! mv.mm.-n* omkV, 
throughout the V\ esseru worhi, ,uu| iha? , j m, ,,4. r 
a continuous upward push to the economy, ti \ 4 l 
mg every burst of investment av.ort a* r «! n**h 
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major business cycle a pronounced and strong construction of roads simikrly flattened out to- 

une and tending to weaken the forces making tor ward the end of the twenties and thereafter 

dfim'ssiun In The last nuarter of the nineteenth declined. . . . 

ceimtrv, however, came !t sharp decline in the rate In the long sweep of tech: 

of grow th of the railroad industry. The third tional developments the decade ^ 

oeriial of nrolonued good times Professor Sebum- therefore, m many respects not unlike the tourtn 

of the electrical, ouarter of the nineteenth century, with ns deep 
chemical, and automotive mduscrios. Wicksell, in depressions of the seventies and the nrnenes. Thus 
his fmious Chapter XI in InuMt and Prices, pub- against the background of earlier experience tn 

fundamentally the Line decade of the thirues is more understandable 
Suttgicil factors which are heavily relied The early expansion of the railroad served m 
upon in l»rofessor Schumpeter's explanation. Spie- promote vigorous booms and Droere ssiveIy 
•>'f smuhirly ««« a,vcl„,,m.m S gmyljV- 

in Ins analysis. ... ._,i ti,* m P rp slowing down in the 


in ins au.us ms. ... ... , , 

, , . Thus, off balance, we conclude that gold 
ami monetary factors play a subsidiary role and 


agauihi uu: uav-ft.gjivau.j.iv* v* — —r 

decade of the thirties is more understandable. 

The early expansion of the railroad served to 
promote vigorous booms and to cut short tem¬ 
porary lapses into depression. But progressively 
the railroad reached maturity. and eventually 
ceased to grow. The mere slowing down in the 
rate of growth caused an absolute decline m the 
i.® rArmirpifl in the plant 


and monetary factors nlay a subsidiary ro c and «jr* growm plane 

that the main causes of the long periods of good of subsidiary industries, such as 

tunes and of chronic depression must he sought u * 1 P _ , manufactured the materials 

«n.l. -J- r ** S.d ZLcncn. Th«e who 


iron ami wtuu» —-. 

msm.p... ...v. ... j licics chat went into railroad construction. Those who 

times in greater or less digtu n tin nstai P«» c , ^ new rai i roa d construc- 

of governments hitherto related mainly to tk u - 1.^“^ con ? inued on i nt0 the eighties miss the 

duet ot war. . , . _,, > r r. k nor enough that new railroad construc- 

Accnrdmg to the tedmolomeal ami umoyat.omd g at the high level reached, 

thesis, the elecrriiic.itmn and utoton/.ation of w uv /construction must continue to rise at a con- 

American economy dominated the peruu n New vSment in the underlying, sub- 

the late nineties to ty*<>. I rum this standix it ■ a industries is to be maintained at the pace 

epoch tttav be compared with the period of pit • slowing down in the rate of in- 

elpansion in railroadi/atum from tho nijdd e„ ^^road instruction was already 

tomes to the decade ot the sevetuiis. o ■ b inn ; ng t0 have a damping effect on the econ- 

ittuo vat ions caused a profound struirur. T oiny long before there was an actual decline in the 

in economic life and institutions. B £»*«; o y g construction. This is the unpor- 

nuinlv to speed oi communication m ™ m won which we learn from the acceleration 
port at ion. Both opened up emu-ni.nis oppomm.ues ^ sha decline ; railroad construe- 

f«r mil mvemnmi, nut only directly m l in the decade of the nineties was a significant 

roads, hi automobile factories, and m road , but ^j^h^ipressed decade, 
also in a vast network of underlying and suppb fa ^ ^ a n J era of buoyancy superseded the 
swnurv industries, including fur the to .■ < | * railroad era—the era of electricity and motorcars, 

glass, rubber, steel, cement, electrical ‘'PP la . ’ ... , deca des 1900-29 witnessed the rise of 

petroleum, and the like These cyx.chs nre clc.ir 1 he jute ^usiies. Strcec cars led the way 
Illustrations of the profound impact of the me fourn and reached its investment peak 

of quire new techniques giving birth to a rang « . the decade ,900-09. Capital outlays on 

of new industries and expanding and developing V* -5 11 ; crcased rapidly after 1900 and 

oertod of rapid growth and expansion. But all nc billions in the twenties. Electric 

ilevelopmencs finally reach the stage of w f r inves tment first assumed large proportions 

l bus new railroad mileage exponent ed a «( Y p de cadc 1000-09 ($1.7 billions), increased 5 
n : trend from the miidte forties to the decade m he ^ d leaped for- 


risuiu trend from the middle to nes m - 

„( w»«i». ...<i 'irr'i'S, S 

a maj..r ‘".“Ptift 

eventually in the nineties tihat-plv tlvclmex. . 

1 irlv the production of automobiles and clu. con 
t nut ion If roads «penence,la^ap U gt-dt mto 
the decade of the twenties. But tins t J T . 

cm.ld obviously not be c<mtmue-d mdehm y. 
Automobile production gnulua y reached an 
asymptotic level after 1923, and the curve ot me 


in the decade 1900-09 ^wo'***—~'Y 7 ’ j f nr 

per cent in the following deeade, and 1^eaped fc) - 
ward with a capital expenditure of *8.i billions m 
the twenties. Automobile production, from o y 
4 Lk, units in t 9 oo, rose to 187,000 
, onc.ooo in lots, 2,200,000 in 1920, 4,400,000 in 
i<i2v and 5,600,000 in 1929- Garages, repair shops, 
aid 5 ’service stations multiplied throughout the 
Time the automobile industry not only 
fostS gigantic production plants, largely con- 
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centrated in a single industrial area, but also 
opened opportunities for thousands of small busi¬ 
ness units located in all sections of rhe country 
roughly in proportion ro the consuming popula¬ 
tion. Major subsidiary industries were created or 
expanded on rhe tide of rhe vast purchasing power 
of the automobile industry, including such giants 
as Petroleum, Rubber, Class Plate, and Steel. Fi¬ 
nally, outlaws on public roads, largely induced by 
the rise of the automobile, reached the figure of 
$9.9 billions in rhe decade it>io-io. 

Thus, an era of buoyant prosperity was gener¬ 
ated by the growth of four great industries: .srreer 
railways, telephone, electric power, and automo¬ 
bile industries (including Petroleum, Rubber, and 
Glass Plate, largely accessory to the Automobile t. 
Also important, bur nevertheless dwarfed bv the 
four giants, were the movie, chemical, and'elec 
trical equipment industries. 

Just as the railroad expansion came ro an end, 
so also the buoyant era of lyoo-ay. Srreer railway 
development was largely completed in the first 
decade, telephone and auromobile expansion in the 
third decade. Electric power alone remains with 
large prospects tor further growth. The great era 
of expansion was over by tyjo. Tims, the decade 
of the thirties resembles the conditions in the nine¬ 
ties. Technological developments making for ex¬ 
pansion had temporarily spent their force. ‘Phis 
does not mean, however, that eras of buoyant ex¬ 
pansion arc permanently a thing of rhe past. The 
progress of technology, we can be reasonably cer¬ 
tain, will sooner or later open outlets for enlarged 
streams of investment in great new industries." 

Structural Changes hi American Economy. 
1 llu . s * ar wc have seen that the decade of the thir¬ 
ties is largely understandable in terms of past ex¬ 
perience. But our analysis would remain incom¬ 
plete if we neglected to consider one important 
structural change in our economy for which we 
have no precedent in the past. Always, in the past 
century, expansion has rested not merely on inten¬ 
sive investment arising from technological prog¬ 
ress, but also on extensive growth—the occupa- 
tion of new territory and the growth of popula¬ 
tion. I he nineteenth century was a unique era of 
extensive growth. 1 

Approximately in the period of 1915-30, the rate 
of extensive growth rapidly slowed' down. The 
decennial increment of population growth in 
northern and western Europe, including the three 
great powers the United Kingdom, Germany, 
France, and the smaller northern and western 
countries—Scandinavia, Finland, Belgium, Hol¬ 
land Switzerland, and the Irish Free State-con¬ 
tinued to rise, or at any rate did not decline ma- 


terialh until the ntw U *>sl,l H a: IV following 
tahle tcalculated ft.mi kmvv •id,s% FA- H.i'.vu v 
of liirtht .mi /UtfG, p giw*. pV .tppn.ititutf 
increases for the clever, <. mintin'- of u-iitltet» and 

western Ftttope rrlVsm! to ah*nr. IV prtiod 
tot t to unh is omitted, since the war abtioimalh 
reduced the rate of population gsow th {hr «!«*, ade 
lyift 30 m,tv be regarded a-, represent am c ..t p«.,», 
war mutual rare «<t growth 
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If! northern w esrent Fitfu^r ilir tutttifitf iniitif 

came with rhe first World War, hi the t utted 
States it came in 10J4, 

# Hie expansion of Europe inn* new territory t m 
terms of both migration and foreign investments i 
came ro an abrupt hah in the first World War and. 
while resumed in the twenties, did not again attain 
its former level, in the United States the expansion 
info the great West was followed try several 
decades of urbanization; and then we turned (via 
capital export) on a large scale to less developed 
countries. This movement ended in the (ireat I>r 
pression. Doubtless, under more favorable political 
conditions, there is still room tor considerable 

• foreign investment in the less industrialized pan , 
of the world, and it may he expected again soom-t 
or later to he testtmed on a tairlv huge •.rale, Bur 
no one is likely to challeugt the statement that the 
era of development ami settlement of new tem 
tory is largely over. Hie role of temtonal est-m 
sion is likely to he much !*••,., m the next half 
century than was the case m the mnnermh *cn 
turv relative to 11,1110114! inroinr, 

Hie rapid decline in population growth ami tlu- 
exhaustum of the world frontier max well tusr i 
causal mtcreomiection. Certamh it r, turn that, so 
long as there were great new temtonr-, to‘f*r 
opened and developed, rapid population gt.nitlt 
was a healthy economic development, W, e |, 4ii 
increasing exhaustion «,f nppoitun.tir, for -,,-ttlr 
. a,u! ‘••'P i, iitati*m of new tnm.m, the ,on 

nnuation of the nineteenth tenrnrv rate ot p„pn 
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lation growth would rapidly have given rise ^ 
insoluble economic problems. , • T - 

It is true that the sudden and drastic dec ^ . 
the rate of population growth so far has a £ e * ed M 
mainly western Europe, and highly de ^eloped 
dustrial countries, such as the United States. It 1 g 
also true that there are still areas which have a long 
way to go in the process of industrialization. But tl 
lust as the rate of population growth in the lughly c 
’industrialized countries has rapidly declincd and I 
in some is approaching zero, so also the possM® 
of large outlets for foreign investment by these 
countries appear meager, in terms of national m- 
come and wealth, in comparison with those of the 
nineteenth century. While it is not posable sati¬ 
rically to measure the rate of decline in inves , 

ment opportunities with the precision that is pos- . 

sible with respect to population growth, in genera 
the two movements appear to exhibit a somewh 

Pi ^ 5 £ 0 ffi’“d territorial expansion : 
opened vast outlets for extensive investment of 
capital. But, it is argued, may not equaUy favorabl 
opportunities for intensive mvestmenttakether 
nlace^ The answer appears to be that in the past 
we have enjoyed opportunities for both extensive 
Td btensiv’e LesZnt. Now extensive expansion 
is largely over, and there remains only the possi 
bility 8 of intensive developments. But intensive in¬ 
vestment is not something new. Intensive and ex 
tensive developments have proceeded together, 
each reinforcing the other. New technological de¬ 
velopments underlie the nineteenth century of 
expansion. But population growth and the pene¬ 
tration into new territory, in tu ™’P ay 
portant role in the widening of the market a^^ 
the development of mass production *1 

Extensive expansion minimized the risks of - 
nological innovations and encourage c ' ' 

mentation. Thus extensive expansion stimhiated 
intensive expansion. On the other side, the pressure 
to find investment opportunities, in view ° 
slowing down of extensive growth, will be greate 
in the future. Industrial research is now far mor 
systematic and more generously financed than 

ever before. . \ u^a 

The era of buoyant prosperity base ~ 

largely on the railroad, was intimately hnked up 
with extensive growth and expansion. The next 
buoyant era (1900-29), based on electricity and 
the lutomobile, had less to do with mere extensive 
growth and expansion into new territory, and in¬ 
volved a much more radical transformation m 
consumption habits and ways of hying. Tlus sort 
of transformation, involving vast mvestment oi 
capital, can take place without extensive growth. 


and under the progress' of technology we shall 
doubtless experience again chirig nfkrhaos 

tionary innovations of this sort. There js, perhaps 
inherent i„ ,h, process of ta.varion. a™*™ 
tendency which may be described in terms of a 
geometric progression. That this was true even 
of the past century, is at least m part suppo e y 
the fact that the percentage rate of increase “ P 
capita real income was approximately a c °nstant_ 
K, of course, stays possible th* ,h« «* * 
technological development may inthefuture ex^ 
ceed the geometric rate of the past, but he 
viously one enters a field of speculation which 
can be settled only by the actual course of 
historical events. It is, at any rate,^ /I 
whether intensive investment can attain the buoy¬ 
ancy and tempo of earher periods when techno¬ 
logical developments were stimulated by popula¬ 
tion growth and territorial expansion. 

The dldine in the rate of extensive expansion 
may partly account for the structural change 

which” L witnessing "/“’““orJSS 
The economic order is undergoing progressively 
changes in its internal organization which affect 
its functioning and operation— defense mecha- 
n sms thev may be, which seek more or less 

blindlv and experimentally to 
,0 an eta of less rap.d ot.nsme gtowrfc The!* 
changes are commonly described in terms or a 
shift 8 from a free market economy to a planned 

6 "e'nineteenth century an automatic price 
mechanism functioned with relaavdy lirie mter- 
vention or control from organizational influences, 

. whether governmental or private. Each mdmdud 
St hi the process of production constituted, so 
to spSk only a small atom, unable to control but 

; instead controlled by the general forecs inherent 

- in the price mechanism. And while, P“«^ary 
1 from 1870 on, institutional interferences with 
’ Somatic functioning of the price system were 
e gradually developing, it is, broadly speaking, tru 

ft increasing degree of regimentation by both public 
d and private organization developed with stardmg 
re rapidity. Instruments of control that had grad 
e X heen taking shape were perfected and utilized 
b o^a wSe scale. This revealed itself in monetary 
rt and fiscal policy and also in corporate, labor, and 
other orivate control mechanisms, 
h, In a P free market economy no single unit was 
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sufficiently powerful to exert any appreciable con¬ 
trol over the price mechanism, in a controlled 
economy the government, the eorp< it at ton, and 
organized groups a!! excrete a duvet influence 
over the market mechanism. Many contend that 
it is just this impel feet tuner innini* ot the peter 
system which explains (he failure to achieve rea 
soiuhlv full employment in the dtvade ot rhe tint 
ties, home place the blame on corporate price 
policies, some on trade union practice'., and some 
on rhe restrictions imposed bv government. 

There can be no doubt that these profound 


»h-mges ;n instm it <oiul .u ramjem 
cattr, It is not possible to go back to the atomistic 
order, < ‘orpoeations, trnle untons, and go seen 
meat mterteminn we shall voni.nm* to have Mod 
cm democracy does not me in utdit ;Jnab*an, ft 
means 4 *vytem ut whuh pm ate, volum-uv or 
;.tatu/aT;on tuuctiotts tinder general, and nwwsH in- 
•lirecJ. governmental control, Diermiidtip wean-. 
*tiivv! and specific eumrul, We do «*« luxe a 
choice between 'plan and no plan.” We have * 
vhotcc only between democratic pl«unfl« amt 
rmahumn regimentattou. 
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John Dt hi v is known the world over as one 
of the most thorough going philosophers of 
democracy. As he understand-, democracy, if is 
a phase of human experience that Sumps with 
it a "reconstruction” not only of society, hut 
of the interpretation of nun’s relation to the 
world in prner.il, He sees in the etncigmi «* of 
"a ctmillion f'.iiih," in rhe more general garnet- 
Potion of people m the arts and sciences, in the 
gradual I deal, mg down of banter. of class, 
custom, and prejudice by the imrations that 
inive facilitated eommlimc.itbut and publicity, a 
general transformation of the range amt vptality 
of human expeiienee, ''(lomimttnc.itton" is for 
him, the “most wonderful of all affair*,”j for 
out of the arts of communication grow science, 
education, arts, markets, governments all the 
institutions which make it possible for men to 
share with each other on a significant scale. 
F,ducat ion is learning to participate m these 
common outlooks ami enterprises. Faith in the 
common man, iti the potentialities of human 
nature, is tor Dowry a hallmark of democratic 
culture, and its moral meaning "is found in 
resolving that the supreme tea of all political 
institutions and indm.ui.it arrangements shall 
be the contribution they make to tin* all around 
growth of every member of society.'' 

Dewey 's philosophy of deniocracx is dif 
fcrait from that of most of his pm.lecev.ois 
of the nineteenth century by virtue of the 
greater importance he attaches ro rxpmmen 
ta! thinking as an integral factor in making 


democracy work, iabrrty and ft guilty are not 
bn Dewey separable from fratcmitv, bn hv 
fraternity tin the sense of cooperative, shared 
mt|miyt liberty and cipuhty can be gtado 
ally achieved. I hey are not the endowments 
of individuals, bur the fruits of demo,ratu so¬ 
ciety, l tie democratic process of spreading 
public responsibility over progirssticiy wider 
areas demands the extensive fostering of the 
powers of free thought and independent judg¬ 
ment, 'I he democratic process is for Dewry 
the more generous communication of expert 
race ami sharing of services, from w*eh a pin 
grcsxive externum of participation tomes m 
creased responsibility , and interests thus be¬ 
come genuinely public. 

Dewey's repeated emphasis is that democ¬ 
racy needs to be more than a form of guvcm- 
mem, that it must be a wav of hfr dependent 
on the degree to which individuals an- them 
selves democratic, that e. to ,.t\, m pioponmm 
to their commitment to methods of vohimai v 
asv-nation and agreement and to mutual « on 
‘■'illation. In the final atuly -.c.. tin- a 

tiou of democracy “V. the tiuh human wax ot 
In mg” is m the wuulanry it beats to the expi-n 
inrma! metfunl, and it-, effe, mem ,, rest-, upon 
the abihfv to av.mithite that method t»» <vm 
day problems, "It is of the tunur of .. M rm e 
not so ninth to tolriatc as to weh mm* diversity 
of opinion, while it insists that imjmn bungs 
the evidence of ob*.rived fact*, to brat to rffrl % 
a consensus of v»inclusion. and even thru f*» 
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hold the conclusion subject to what is ascer¬ 
tained and made public in further new in¬ 
quiries. I would not claim that any existing 
democracy has ever made complete or ade¬ 
quate use of scientific method in deciding upon 
its policies. But freedom of inquiry, toleration 
of diverse views, freedom of communication, 
the distribution of what is found out to every 
individual as the ultimate intellectual consumer, 
are involved in the democratic as in the scien¬ 
tific method.” ( Freedom and Culture , N.Y., 

* 939 -) . . , _ 

For the realization of his ideals Dewey relies 

less on government than on “voluntary associa¬ 
tions.” Schools, laboratories, unions, lobbies, 
any cooperative attempt at achieving some 
common good—not to be possessed as an ex¬ 
clusive property, but to be shared with still 
wider groups—these are the institutions of de¬ 
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mocracy. Government is democratic insofar 
as it is the servant of these many groups with 
their diversified interests, regulating them in 
the sense of preventing reciprocal frustration 
of interests. Thus Dewey arrives at a plural¬ 
istic socialism, a community of associated in¬ 
terests and goods, held together less by state 
control and ownership than by publicity of 
interests and sharing qf responsibilities. 
Dewey’s conception of democracy has come 
at least in part from his experience with edu¬ 
cational practice and administration and has in 
turn contributed tremendously to the reshap¬ 
ing of educational aims and methods. 

The following selection is taken from his 
speech before the National Education Associa¬ 
tion, 1937, and was published in School and 
Society , April, 1937, under the title Democ¬ 
racy and Educational Administration . 


Democracy 


BY JOHN 

. . . Democracy is much broader than a special 
political form, a method of conducting govern¬ 
ment, of making laws and carrying on governmen¬ 
tal administration by means of popular suffrage 
and elected officers. It is that, of course. But it is 
something broader and deeper than that. The po¬ 
litical and governmental phase of democracy is a 
means, the best means so far found, for realizing 
ends that lie in the wide domain of human rela¬ 
tionships and the development of human personal¬ 
ity. It is, as we often say, though perhaps without 
appreciating all that is involved in the saying, a 
way of life, social and individual. The key-note 
of democracy as a way of life may be expressed, it 
seems to me, as the necessity for the participation 
of every mature human being in formation of the 
values that regulate the living of men together: 
which is necessary from the standpoint of both 
the general social welfare and the full develop¬ 
ment of human beings as individuals. 

Universal suffrage, recurring elections, respon¬ 
sibility of those who are in political power to the 
voters, and the other factors of democratic gov¬ 
ernment are means that have been found expedi¬ 
ent for realizing democracy as the truly human 
way of living. They are not a final end and a final 
value. They are to be judged on the basis of their 
contribution to end. It is a form of idolatry to 
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erect means into the end which they serve. Demo¬ 
cratic political forms are simply the best means 
that human wit has devised up to a special time in 
history. But they rest back upon the idea that no 
man or limited set of men is wise enough or good 
enough to rule others without their consent; the 
positive meaning of this statement is that all those 
who are affected by social institutions must have 
a share in producing and managing them. The 
two facts that each one is influenced in what he 
does and enjoys and in what he becomes by the 
institutions under which he lives, and that there¬ 
fore he shall have, in a democracy, a voice In shap¬ 
ing them, are the passive and active sides of the 
same fact. 

The development of political democracy came 
about through substitution of the method of mu¬ 
tual consultation and voluntary agreement for the 
method of subordination of the many to the few 
enforced from above. Social arrangements which 
involve fixed subornation are maintained by co¬ 
ercion. The coercion need not be physical. There 
have existed, for short periods, benevolent despot¬ 
isms. But coercion of some sort there has been; 
perhaps economic, certainly psychological and 
moral. The very fact of exclusion from participa¬ 
tion is a subtle form of suppression. It gives indi¬ 
viduals no opportunity to reflect and decide upon 
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what is good for them. Others w ho are supposed 
to he wiser and who in any ease have more power 
decide the question tor them and also decide the 
methods and means by which subjects may arrive 
at the enjoyment of what is good for them. This 
form of coercion and suppression is more subtle 
and more effective chan is overt intimidation and 
restraint. When it is habitual ami embodied in 
social institutions, it seems the norma! and natural 
state of affairs. The mass usually become unaware 
that they have a claim ro a development of their 
own powers. Their experience is so restricted that 
they are not conscious of restriction. It is part 
of the democratic conception that they as indi¬ 
viduals are not the only sufferers, but that the 
whole social bodv is deprived of the potential re- 
sources thar should be at its service, the individ¬ 
uals of the submerged mass may not be very wise. 
But there is one thing they are wiser about than 
anybody else can be, and’that is w here the shoe 
pinches', the troubles they suffer from. 

The foundation of democracy is faith in the 
capacities of human nature; faith in human intelli¬ 
gence and in the power of pooled ami cooperative 
experience. It is not belief that these things are 
complete but that if given a show they will grow 
and be able to generate progressively the knowl¬ 
edge and wisdom needed to guide collective ac¬ 
tion. Every autocratic and authoritarian scheme 
of social action rests on a belief that the needed 
intelligence is confined to a superior few, who be¬ 
cause of inherent natural gifts are endowed with 
the ability and the right to control the conduct of 
others; laying down (principles and rules and di¬ 
recting the ways in which they are carried out. It 
would be foolish to deny that much can be said for 
this point of view. It is that which controlled hu¬ 
man relations in social groups for much the greater 
part of human history. The democratic faith has 
emerged very, very recently in the history of man¬ 
kind. Even where democracies now exist, men’s 
minds and feelings are still permeated with ideas 
about leadership imposed from above, ideas that 
developed in the long early history of mankind. 
After democratic political institutions were nom¬ 
inally established, beliefs and ways of looking at 
life and of acting that originated when men and 
women were externally controlled and subjected 
to arbitrary power, persisre^ in the family, the 
church, business and the school, and experience 
shows that as long as they persist there, political 
democracy is nor secure. 

Belief in equality is an element of the democratic 
credo, Ir is not, however, belief in equality of nat¬ 
ural endowments. Those who proclaimed the idea 
of equality did not suppose they were enunciating 


a psychological doctrine, hut a legal and politic a» 
one.* All individuals are eu'idcd :o equality .*! 
treatment by law and in its adm-ateramm bob 
one «s ulected equally m tpulitv t? not «s qnannsv 
hv the institutions under w hnh lie bar-. md has 
m equal right to expire hi. oidgmrm, although 
the weight of his judgment max not tw equal in 
amount when ir enters into the pooled cemlt to 
that of others. In short, each mw t . equally n* n* 
dividual and entitled to equal oppomm ty of dr 
velopment of his own capacities. W shtv tatge 
or small in range. Moreover, ea* H ha-* tired-* ot 
his own. as significant to bon as >«f *uhm 
are to them. The very fact »t nasmal and p*5 
chological inequality is all the mote re a a*.-* to* 
establishment by law of equality of oppoitomn, 
since other* tse the former become*, a means of 
oppression of the less gifted. 

White what we call intelligence !» dot! done.I in 
unequal amounts, it is rhr drum, i no fa-dt that 
it is sutliciently general so that ku h mdo-'-hu! 
ha* something’to contribute, who-*- v this* ml h*- 
assessed only as enters mm the final pooled imH 
ligence e*instituted by the eowtsh»t;osr. of a!!. 
Every authoritarian scheme, on the c.*tcrate, as¬ 
sumes that its value may be av.r.wd by some fun** 
prineiple, if not id f anvils and bush ui m, >■ and 
color or possession of nuterial wealth, then by 
the position and rank a jaetson >»« cupw . .» the r v 
bring social scheme, t hr demon- am iao!a in 
equality is rise faith that each individual -.hall haw 
the chance and opportunity to contribute whai 
ever he k capable of contributing and that the 
value of his contribution lw decided by its pJ*» r 
and function in the organized total of xomlat cm**' 
trihttrionx, not on tltc basis of prior wane* of *nv 
kind whatever. 

1 have emphasized in wlut pieced.- . »!ir o 
ranee of the effective release <4 mu-lity-m, r in 
connection with personal rxprtim.r m t b. T-uih 
crane way of living, I have dour v. pmpo.Tly 
because democracy is .o . 4 ten and ... itO’uaUy 
associated in our muuf. with freedom of a. ts-m, 
forgetting thr mqnnum-r >*f tired midisyrm- 
which is necessary t<> due*t and aetw t».-r 
dom of action. I ’nice, frmiom *4 mdtv-'d.u? h >.<*n 
has intelligence amt mbuinrd »onxs* <-on bo t of 
it, its mamfesration k almost -.atr o» n-.'ih in * on 
fusion and disorder. Thr demo .: m ;dr* »,f her 
dom is not the right of each imbu S :d c, J„ be 
pleases, even if it be qualified In a.Mu-tg "p»',v t.L-d 
lie does not interfere w tth thr -.am- tier .boo i.u de¬ 
part of others.” While the idea *. ft-c aiw»\s, n«t 
often enough, esprrv.ed in w>.iT, »br bav,.- Urr 
dom is that of freedom of nmtJ and of whairs *n 
degree of freedom of action and < 
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necessary to produce freedom of intelligence. The 
modes of freedom guaranteed in the Bill of Rights 
are all of this nature; Freedom of *belief and con¬ 
science, of expression of opinion, of assembly for 
discussion and conference, of the press as an organ 
of communication. They are guaranteed because 
without them individuals are not free to develop 
and society is deprived of what they might con¬ 
tribute. . . . 

There is some kind of government, of control, 
wherever affairs that concern a number of per¬ 
sons who act together are engaged in. It is a super¬ 
ficial view that holds government is located in 
Washington and Albany. There is government in 
the family, in business, in the church, in every so¬ 
cial group. There are regulations, due to custom if 
not to enactment, that settle how individuals in a 
group act in connection with one another. 

It is a disputed question of theory and practice 
just how far a democratic political government 
should go in control of the conditions of action 
within special groups. At the present time, for ex¬ 
ample, there are those who think the federal and 
state governments leave too much freedom of in¬ 
dependent action to industrial and financial 
groups, and there are others who think the gov¬ 
ernment is going altogether too far at the pres¬ 
ent time. I do not need to discuss this phase of 
the problem, much less to try to settle it. But it 
must be pointed out that if the methods of regu¬ 
lation and administration in vogue in the conduct 
of secondary social groups are non-demo cratic, 
whether directly or indirectly or both, there is 
bound to be an unfavorable reaction back into 
the habits of feeling, thought and action of citizen¬ 
ship in the broadest sense of that word. The way 
in which any organized social interest is controlled 
necessarily plays an important part in forming the 
dispositions and tastes, the attitudes, interests, pur¬ 
poses and desires, of those engaged in carrying on 
the activities of the group. For illustration, I do 
not need to do more than point to the moral, emo¬ 
tional and intellectual effect upon both employers 
and laborers of the existing industrial system. Just 
what the effects specifically are is a matter about 
which we know very little. But I suppose that 
every one who reflects upon the subject admits 
that it is impossible that the ways in which activ¬ 
ities are carried on for the greater part of the wak¬ 
ing hours of the day; and the way in which the 
share of individuals are involved in the manage¬ 
ment of affairs in such a matter as gaining a liveli¬ 
hood and attaining material and social security, 
can not but be a highly important factor in shap¬ 
ing personal dispositions; in short, forming char¬ 
acter and intelligence. 
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In the broad and final sense all institutions are 
educational in the sense that they operate to form 
the attitudes, dispositions, abilities and disabilities 
that constitute a concrete personality. The prin¬ 
ciple applies with special force to the school. For 
it is the main business of the family and the school 
to influence directly the formation and growth of 
attitudes and dispositions, emotional, intellectual 
and moral. Whether this educative process is car¬ 
ried on in a predominantly democratic or non¬ 
demo cratic way becomes, therefore, a question of 
transcendent importance not only for education 
itself but for its final effect upon all the interests 
and activities of a society that is committed to the 
democratic way of life. . . . 

There are certain corollaries which clarify the 
meaning of the issue. Absence of participation 
tends to produce lack of interest and concern on 
the part of those shut out. The result is a corre¬ 
sponding lack of effective responsibility. Auto¬ 
matically and unconsciously, if not consciously, 
the feeling develops, “This is none of our affair; 
it is the business of those at the top; let that par¬ 
ticular set of Georges do what needs to be done.” 
The countries in which autocratic, government 
prevails are just those in which there is least public 
spirit and the greatest indifference to matters of 
general as distinct from personal concern. Can 
we expect a different kind of psychology to actu¬ 
ate teachers? Where there is little power, there is 
correspondingly little sense of positive responsi¬ 
bility. It is enough to do what one is told to do 
sufficiently well to escape flagrant unfavorable 
notice. About larger matters, a spirit of passivity 
is engendered. In some cases, indifference passes 
into evasion of duties when not directly under 
the eye of a supervisor; in other cases, a carping, 
rebellious spirit is engendered. . . . 

It still is also true that incapacity to assume the 
responsibilities involved in having a voice in shap¬ 
ing policies is bred and increased by conditions in 
which that responsibility is denied. I suppose there 
has never been an autocrat, big or little, who did 
not justify his conduct on the ground of the un¬ 
fitness of his subjects to take part in government. 
. . . What the argument for democracy implies 
is that the best way to produce initiative and con¬ 
structive power is to exercise it. Power, as well as 
interest, comes by use and practice. Moreover, the 
argument from incapacity proves too much. If it 
is so great as to be a permanent bar, then teachers 
can not be expected to have the intelligence and 
skill that are necessary to execute the directions 
given them. The delicate and difficult task of de¬ 
veloping character and good judgment in the 
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young needs every stimulus and inspiration pos¬ 
sible. It is impossible that the work should not be 
better done when teachers have that understanding 
of what they are doing that comes from having 
shared in forming its guiding ideas. ... 

The fundamental beliefs and practices of de¬ 
mocracy are now challenged as they never have 
been before. In some nations they are more than 
challenged. They are ruthlessly and.systematically 
destroyed. Everywhere there are waves of criti¬ 
cism and doubt as to whether democracy can meet 
pressing problems of order and security. The 
causes for the destruction of political democracy 
in countries where it was nominally established 
are complex. But of one thing I think we may be 


sure. Wherever it has fallen it was too exclusively 
political in nature. It had not become part of the 
bone and blood'of the people in daily conduct of 
its life. Democratic forms were limited to Parlia¬ 
ment, elections and combats between parties. 
What is happening proves conclusively, I think, 
that unless democratic habits of thought and ac¬ 
tion are part of the fiber of a people, political de¬ 
mocracy is insecure. It can not stand in isolation. 
It must be buttressed by the presence of demo¬ 
cratic methods in all social relationships. The re¬ 
lations that exist in educational institutions are 
second only in importance in this respect to those 
which exist in industry and business, perhaps not 
even to them. . . . 
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THE BONUS ARMY 



As FAR AS official Washington during the years 
of the depression was concerned, there was no 
more disturbing element in the domestic scene 
than the appearance of an organized veterans 
pressure group. Unemployment played no 
favorites; and veterans, like millions of other 
workers, found themselves without homes, 
jobs, and financial resources. But veterans had 
a Naim on the government: they were the 
holders of so-called “adjusted compensation 
certificates.” These had been voted as a Sol¬ 
diers’ Bonus to all those who had served in 
World War I, but they did not carry immedi¬ 
ate maturities. It was this desire to urge the 
cashing of the certificates at once that 
prompted a spontaneous movement on the part 
of veterans all over the country to converge 
on Washington. In the spring of 193*■> * he 
march of the “Bonus Army” began, and be¬ 


fore long thousands of veterans were living in 
a mean little shantytown—the epitome of all 
the “Hoovervilles” throughout the coun¬ 
try-on Anacostia Flats outside of Washing- 

t0 It is this “Bonus Army” that Gardner Jack- 
son describes in his article, Unknown Soldters, 
here reprinted from The Survey of August i, 
iou The veterans maintained order and 
waited quietly while Congress discussed the 
Bonus bill—and rejected it. On July 28, orders 
were given by the War Department to break 
up the camp and disperse the soldiers. Paul . 
Anderson presents an eyewitness account o 
the resulting “Battle of Anacostia Flats m his 
Washington report to The Natron in its issue 

of August, 17, i 93 »- After eVentS "hW win 
here, Herbert Hoover could not possibly win 

the election of 1932. 


Unknown Soldiers 

BY GARDNER JACKSON 

1 • /'<wpr»>rl that the mass technique which they 

The army of bonus-seeking veterans no J learned as recruits or drafted men preparing to 

siege to the Nation’s Capitol fits into n p ^ for the American scheme of life, liberty and 

category formulated by sociologists or mas p y g . f happiness is serviceable to them in 

chologists. The abstractions phrased by icademic the P™<* ^ has failed them, 

students of the faltering American system don P into that technique as easily as 


encompass tneswuc-iuuvmg ^ ------ 

sent thousands of men in their prime of life to dig 
in like rats along Pennsylvania Avenue and on th 
Anacostia mud flats bordering the Potomac River, 
with a defiant yet passive determination which still 
held when this article was written, July i- 

They are a conglomerate and colorful mass, 
these men of thirty-five to fomy-fiveyears old 
who have been thrown out of jobs and homis y 
the collapse of the post-war boom. Like their more 
learned brothers, the economists they are quite 
bewildered. They know neither the cause of the 
depression nor the way out. But they have found 
something to do immediately. They ave 


And thev tan DacK uru time ^w***—^- 

if it had 7 been just yesterday that they first stum¬ 
bled into squads, platoons and ™ 

the bullying of a tough top-sergeant ^hthout sec 
ond thought they called themselves The Bonus 

E On d e 1 ma n y ar nofagree intellectually or even sym- 
paffiize emotionally with the stated object of these 
bonus marchers on their spontaneou trek rorn 
all comers of the country to Washington. But one 
cannot mingle much with them and escape the 
nositive impression that a large proportion of 
them are mo P ved by more than - mere urge to col¬ 
lect a few hundred dollars apiece. Blind y, y 
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will, they are searching for security, and many 
of them realize that a few hundred dollars will nor 
give them that. 

It is true (as this is written) that nothing in the 
statements of the army's leaders has outlined a 
program for security. They have harped almost 
solely upon the bonus. Bur in conversations with 
W. W. Waters, rhirry-fotir-year-old ex-canning 
factory superintendent of Portland, Oregon, wins 
led the first contingent here and who has three 
times been elected leader, it was clear, early in the 
siege, that he and his associates thought of their 
enterprise as one destined to be the vanguard of a 
march of the general unemployed to demand of 
Congress the enactment of a complete program 
that would insure jobs and relief for all. lie bonus 
was jusr a strategic device they were using. 

Waters, an ex-Sncia!i\r, has an attitude typical 
of the average run of men in the army, though lie 
is superior to the mass in training anti personality, 
lie was driven to the adventure bv sheer despera¬ 
tion, He had been our of a job for more than a 
year—which is true of per cent of the bonus 
marchers, I fis wife and two small children were 
getting along as best they could on relief bv friends 
and the regular agencies. Why not try to collect 
the fifteen hundred dollars still owing'him on his 
adjusted service certificate? If he left home there 
would he one less mouth to feed. 

Over and over rhis story, with slight variations, 
has been repeated to me by members of the arrnv. 
“What’s the good of go'ittg hack home, if we 
haven’t got jobs or money?’’ they ask. “ The wife 
and kids are better off without us. They get their 
relief whether we’re there or not. And they don’t 
have to worry about us hanging around and about 
feeding us.” I hat note of sharp discomfort over 
being tn the home without a job is in the tones of 
many of them—a sense of deep uneasiness as their 
wives perform their housekeeping and mothering 
tasks under distressing circumstances or even per- 
hips work at odd jobs as charwomen or waitresses 
while they, the supposed breadwinners, are idle. 

No accurare estimate of the number of married 
men among the fifteen thousand to twenty thou¬ 
sand bonus marchers is possible, but it is safe to 
lace the proportion at do per cent. More than 
alf of that number, to be conservative in my 
figures, have children. When the camps were fairly 
well established an increasing number of vet¬ 
erans began to arrive with their families. The wail¬ 
ing of ill nourished youngsters became common. 
Milk was scarce. 

These men did nor appear to be starving as thev 
hiked or rode into Washington in rattletrap old 
cars and trucks. I his is contrary to the picture of 


the men duwn !n bourn iVnepon; p Ttiuam in 
Cottgiev. and !n uva -.piy.-i '‘idriy,. 

But con-edvr f»«t a momne o-.' us T, h 

these tn,mix's dug *>t m„l «■>*,;* im-d fh*<n else, 
on the Vtuvn'itu mod she. .Vpv,<, oh 

one. t omuler the appa’.bng op* »oiU>» 
whti’h thev unJerweu* thyr and r!,us m the 

city for five weeks Mot.- .»-.euv.-u v/ksir.*. 
appeared among them l Ins, it seems to me, e, ttir 
evidence rhat they wetc ho? worn d*>« n bv am * 
tion. 

l h.tr first »ontmgenf of vrtetarn from 4 begun, 
and those front other states who U foil,. a ed in 
rapid succession, who were lodged »wit the 
Potomac by Brig. 4 Jew IVtlutn I) t,i*-<d,«t4. *0. 
perinfeudenr of the Hurra.! p«4ne, swept op »«•,« 
•* bill beyond the Attn mm tlat., w u engird tbr 
cirv dump heap on top .,» u and ho-i-db, »sris*n 
the space of several davhudt ritvm . auto ,«t* .*} 
that refuse plunder. Stu b an a. complt-Amem 
hardk seems the work of sum !otynd !>«» 
under nourishment, 

Egg-crates, paper b**xr-., non he.I .putty., 
tenders, bodies and srats tow junked 3re, f , 

tif corrugated pmn lonfim*, turn im- <* w ■< 
filthy old bed rjyt»mg, chvkrn tn.*p-., tx.cls ea'eu 
blankets, parts of tnbv eatmjws *Ste<«- and votes 
of other an teles composing the dump heap of » 
large city went to make rite dog Mr). unde) 
which the veterans sough* pt.,?*•",?am fhudo. L 
leaves and long grasses from the nun! flax., toani 
into the chicken wire, were paired footing tot 
ferial. There the veterans slept, nnd*u prnmme 
xhelterx barely high enough »*> allow thm bodies 
to turn, and there mam «<i them soil deep, 14m or 
shine, under conditions mnsni-.♦?<» »»? u,»r, Hits 
Anacostia camp ts the main ramp, homing, ot per 
haps more accurately, xltekrnng ten thousand 
members of that army. 

‘Through the good offices of 4 imml I da,,fool, 
the only official of either the lha.tr! of Cnbmd.u 
or the federal government willing to assume te 
sponsibiliry for the care of the vV»,n ,«»•., * 
amount of lumber was xrenrrd to build sheds He 
also was instrumental in borrowing some tru?v 
frottt a neighboring National Huard ..mid, obdr 
other rents were set up by the ’Nthes" and n«M 
religious orgam/ariom. One of the trim had a 
large stgn on tr proclaiming, "Clhristtan kmtn 
morning—afrernoon -evening -Jesus Saves " 

I he ex-soldiers outside the Anatmtu o Wi , . 
those tn the vacant buildings and i« »»,, two cami.s 
where barracks and tents were reads, t«m! 
what better. But even thev, larkim* amrittue a-t 
proaching an adequate supply of cox,, Wd. m mi 
tresses, have been living 4 decidedly uueomb.tt 
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able Ufa, Yet they all have shown a .surprising 
re-.thence under it-hardly the resilience of starv¬ 
ing men. 

t hough tint actually starving, these men—the do 
per cent of them who are not mere floaters or out 
ntr a Sai l are at the end of their ropes. They are 
chne enough to starvation to know what it means 
for themwlves and their families. The depression 
began to get its talons in them over a year ago. 
t he stark realization of what they are up against 
came gradually, they lost their’regular jobs as 
sheet inrral workers, lumberjacks and sewer buiid- 
ri *. I hvv were aide to pieee out for a while with 
odd jolts jobs mowing lawns, helping in truck 
maidens, washing automobiles, digging ditches, do¬ 
ing am thing to get a few dollars for home. Then 
thr »r odd )ohs got scarcer and were no longer to 
he had, that's the average story of the army. . . . 

Comment has been general on the excellent dis- 
* ijdtne evidenced by the polyglot army in which 
Negroes and white's mingled without restriction 
and in which the relatively few white-collar 
wotkeis the lawyers, doctors, newspaper men 
and ..Hue men are taking the scanty pot-luck 
wall coal miners, truck drivers and plumbers, the 
torn ui» to the time these words are set down have, 
indeed, practised the first large scale attempt to 
mimic Mahatma Gandhi's passive resistance (I 
might be thrown out as a red if 1 told them that in 


person). Gathered in large numbers around the 
Capitol the night the Senate voted down the bonus 
bill, they were in an uncertain mood when they 
heard the news. There was great tension and con¬ 
siderable growling. A brief word from young 
Waters on the Capitol steps sent them home. Nor 
did their resentment flare into active demonstra¬ 
tion when the police raised the drawbridge over 
the Potomac to keep back a large body of them 
headed for the Capitol. 

Among the factors contributing to this pas¬ 
sivity, three seem to me prominent. First is the 
understanding and intelligent handling of their 
problems by General Glassford and the police 
under his direction. Second is the habit of routine 
and acquiescence established in them by their 
service in the War—a habit which is not easily lost 
once it is firmly implanted. Third is realization by 
the veterans that, although they have far from 
universal support for their bonus demand, they 
have strong sympathy of large sections of public 
opinion for their general predicament. They have 
the hunch that violence of any kind might alienate 
that support. ... 

But there has been no genuine leadership. I hat 
is one of the tragedies of this army, this microcosm 
of American life under conditions of a deep de¬ 
pression. Which way are the forces to turn? . . . 


Tear-Gas, Bayonets, and Votes 

BY PAUL Y. ANDERSON 


{(onvi hN « ampviuv for reflection was launched 
Hmisdav, July i«, at Pennsylvania Avenue and 
t hud Street, with four troops of caval 7 ' f ‘ ,lir 
iotttjumev of infantry, a mounted mac c-gun 
,,madron, six whippet tanks, ,»o city 
and a squad of Secrci Service men and 1 r asur> 
agin!., Among the results immediately athitv 

“rn'llfll., \V„rl,l W,r *,,<» to* 

one eleven weeks old baby in a grave 

t*tY» shock one tig » 

3v W » r . ™ e™,“x 

.Ult, '«* liyMMito dIjot tVuXI“Jl. I v 

■ h.mldet one veterans ear severed with a cavalry 
abet one veteran stabbed in the hip with a ba>o- 
nr ; more than a dozen veterans P‘^emem and 

* IJ* ^** * * * y Vt Urt'tt *t\ Im^app r< <i",o<k> 

drills of U aslutlgton, auu **l l . i „i u jj ntr 


veterans and a large amount of building material 
owned by a government contractor. ... - 

Save for the feeble gestures of the isolated Com¬ 
munist group there was no trouble until that fatal 
Thursday, due in part to the remarkable tact and 
common sense of General aassforj.the chief of 
police, in part to the discipline enforced by the 
leaders of the camps, and in part to the essentially 
law-abiding instincts of the men themselves. The 
worthy Hurley mouths indignant phrases about 
“panhandling" and “forced tribute from citizens, 
but in all my visits to the camps I was never asked 
for anything more valuable than a cigarette an 
I am a* fairly prosperous looking citizen. As soon 
•is Congress'adjourned there was a steady exodu§ 
of the campers! as attested by the daily statements 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, dutifully reported by the 
Associated Press and Administration newspapers. 
Responsible officials repeatedly declared it was 
only a matter of days until all would be gone- 
But suddenly someone high in authority decided 
the government must have immediate possession 
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of the partially razed block bounded by Third arid 
Fourth Streets and Pennsylvania and Missouri 
Avenues, where about 1,500 were existing in aban¬ 
doned buildings and makeshift huts. Most of these 
people were from Texas, California, the Carolinas, 
Nebraska, West Virginia, and Florida, which are 
not exactly hotbeds of “radicalism ” Instructions 
went from the Treasury to the District commis¬ 
sioners to have the police evict the squatters. On 
two occasions Glassford convinced the commis¬ 
sioners that the police had no authority to conduct 
such evictions, and pointed out that the procedure 
for eviction is definitely prescribed by law. On 
Wednesday there was a conference at the White 
House attended by Hurley, Attorney-General 
Mitchell, and General Douglas MacArthur, chief 
of staff of the army. On Thursday morning Glass- 
ford was informed that Treasury agents would 
begin evacuation of a part of the block, and that 
if anyone resisted eviction he was to be arrested 
for disorderly conduct. This meant that the actual 
eviction would be done by the police, and so it 
worked out. Someone had devised a technicality 
for getting around the law. Glassford’s protests 
were unavailing. It was obvious that irresistible 
pressure had been applied to the commissioners. 

One building was emptied with little difficulty 
of all but one occupant—a legless veteran whom 
Glassford permitted to remain until the Veterans’ 
Bureau could take care of him. An hour later, at 
noon, three men, one carrying a large American 
flag, started a march across the block, followed by 
several hundred. When the leaders encountered a 
policeman he grabbed the flag. There was a scuffle, 
and one of the marchers was hit on the head with 
a nightstick. He wrested it from the officer and 
struck back. Other policemen rushed toward the 
spot, and there was a shower of bricks from the 
marchers in the rear. I was standing about forty 
feet away, and it looked like an ugly mess, but the 
cops kept their heads and no shots were fired 
Glassford dashed into the heart of the melee’ 
smiled when a brickbat hit him in the chest, and 
stopped the fighting in a few seconds. Within two 
minutes the veterans were cheering him lustily 
Two policemen had been badly hurt by thrown 
bricks, and several veterans were bleeding from 
the dubbing they had received and from accidental 
hits from within their own ranks. 

The trouble was resumed with more serious 
consequences two hours later when a policeman 
attempted to bar several veterans from a building 
which, in fact, had not been prohibited to them. 
They rushed him and he shot. A fellow officer 
coming to his assistance was hit with a missile and 
likewise opened fire. Still others joined in. Glass¬ 


ford, on the second floor of the same building, 
commanded his men to stop shooting, and the 
policeman who had fired the first shot and who 
apparently was hysterical, whirled and aimed his 
revolver at the chief. In this encounter two vet¬ 
erans were fatally wounded, another received a 
flesh wound, and a bystander got a policeman’s 
bullet m the shoulder. 

!t was soon afterward that Glassford made an 
illuminating statement to reporters. He said: “The 
trouble began when I was compelled to enforce an 
order which I considered unnecessary. In a few 
more hours this area could have been evacuated 
peacefully.” 

The truth of this statement seemed evident. The 
men had been advised by their leaders to move, 
better quarters had been promised, and plainly 
they were ready to follow Glassford’s counsel. 
The trouble was that someone in authority had 
determined to force the issue. Two District com¬ 
missioners reported to President Hoover that the 
civil authorities were “unable to maintain order,” 
and within a few minutes infantry, cavalry, 
machine-gunners, and tanks were on their way 
from Fort Myer and Fort Washington—although 
they were delayed an hour in the rear of the White 
House while an orderly dashed back to Fort Myer 
for the tunic, service stripes, and English whipcord 
breeches of General MacArthur, the valiant chief 
of staff having steeled himself to lead the offensive 
m person. Again we have a significant disclosure 
from General Glassford, the one official whose 
judgment, courage, and knowledge of conditions 
had been conspicuous. 

He did not tell the commissioners that the police 
were unable to handle the situation—on the con¬ 
trary, he told them the police could handle it “un- 
! ess field of operations was to be expanded”; 
he did not ask for troops, was not consulted about 
calling them out, was not informed they were 
coming, and was not consulted by their officers 
when they arrived. In short, the whole affair had 
been taken out of his hands by someone higher in 
authority, someone resolved on an actual clash be¬ 
tween the regular army and the encamped vet¬ 
erans. . . . Before me is a statement by Secretary 
Hurley which contains the following words: 

No one was injured after the coming of the 
troops. No property was destroyed after the com¬ 
ing of the troops except that which was destroyed 
by the marchers themselves. The duty of restoring 
law and order was performed with directness, with 
e ectiveness, and with unparalleled humanity and 
kindliness. J m 

Let us see. When the troops arrived they actu¬ 
ally were cheered by the veterans on the south 
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sidewalk of Pennsylvania Avenue, A cavalry of¬ 
ficer spurred up to the curb and shouted: “Get the 
hell out of here.” Infantrymen with fixed bayonets 
and trench helmets deployed along the south curb, 
forcing the veterans back into the contested block. 
Cavalry deployed along the north side, riding their 
horses up on the sidewalk and compelling police¬ 
men, reporters, and photographers to climb on 
automobiles to escape being trampled. A crowd of 
three or four thousand spectators had congregated 
in the vacant lot on the north side of the avenue. 
A command was given and the cavalry charged 
the crowd with drawn sabers. Men, women, and 
children fled shrieking across the broken ground, 
falling into excavations as they strove to avoid the 
rearing hoofs and saber points. Meantime, the in¬ 
fantry on the south side had adjusted gas masks 
and were hurling tear bombs into the block into 
which they had just driven the veterans. Secretary 
Hurley states that “the building occupied by the 
women and children was protected, and no one 
was permitted to molest them.” 

What he means by “the building” I do not 
know, because scores of shanties and tents in the 
block were occupied by women and children. I 
know that I saw dozens of women grab their chil¬ 
dren and stagger out of the area with streaming, 
blinded eyes while the bombs fizzed and popped 
all around them. I saw a women stand on the Mis¬ 
souri Avenue side and plead with a non-commis¬ 
sioned officer to let her rescue a suitcase which, 
she told him, contained all the spare clothing of 
herself and her child, and I heard him reply: “Get 
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out of here, lady, before you get hurt,” as he 
calmly set fire to her shanty. . . . 

Secretary Hurley defiantly announced that 
“statements made to the effect that the billets of 
the marchers were fired by troops is a falsehood.” 

On the day when he first made this declaration 
it appeared in dozens of newspapers which also 
published a graphic Underwood and Underwood 
photograph of an infantryman applying a torch 
to a veteran’s shanty. I am only one of numerous 
reporters who stood by while the soldiers set fire 
to many such shelters. In the official apologia, the 
Secretary asserts that “the shacks and tents at 
Anacostia were set on fire by the bonus marchers 
before the troops crossed the Anacostia Bridge.” 

I was there when the troops crossed. They cele¬ 
brated their arrival at the Anacostia terminus of 
the bridge by tossing gas bombs into a throng of 
spectators who booed and refused to “get back” 
as soon as ordered. About fifteen minutes after 
their arrival in the camp the troops set fire to two 
improvised barracks. These were the first fires. 
Prior to this General MacArthur had summoned 
all available reporters and told them that “opera¬ 
tions are completely suspended,” that “our ob¬ 
jective has been accomplished,” that “the camp is 
virtually abandoned,” and that it would “not be 
burned.” Soon after making that statement he i 
departed for the White House. When the two 
barracks ignited by the soldiers had been burning 
fiercely for at least thirty minutes, the veterans 
began firing their own shelters as they abandoned 
them, ... 


THREE DEMAGOGUES 


In Fantastic Interim — which covers the period 
from Versailles to Pearl Harbor—Henry M. 
Robinson exposes some of the sillier aspects of 
an America, which, during the nineteen twen¬ 
ties and thirties, was running away from its 
responsibilities. Our entry into World War II 
was both atonement and opportunity: the 
world could not be at peace or economically 
prosperous unless we were ready to take our 
legitimate place in it. Robinson does not con¬ 
cern himself with fatuities alone. Pie calls at¬ 
tention to a sinister aspect of the nineteen thir¬ 
ties: the flourishing of a large company of 
demagogues—many with great followings— 
who turned back to older nativistic ideas for 


the purjpose of preaching hatred, division and 
isolationism. Because unemployment continued 
and security, politically and economically, 
was still remote, millions of Americans listened 
to such rabble-rousers and not infrequently 
talked the language of fascism. 

This fault in our cultural pattern—the same 
one already noted here as existing in the 
eighteen thirties and nineties and the nineteen 
twenties—continues to trouble and divide 
Americans. 

The selection here reprinted is from Fan¬ 
tastic Interim (New York, 1943) and is pub¬ 
lished by permission of Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 
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Fantastic Interim 

BY HENRY M. ROBINSON 


Three Economic Corn Doctors 

These were the years when mountebanks ca¬ 
vorted publicly and pushed to vicious lengths 
their medicine-tent panaceas. Demagoguery and 
pied-piperism had their innings; the unwashed 
multitude threw its nightcaps in the air while 
promises of “ham-and-egg” pensions and various 
share-the-wealth programs fell from the lips of 
dangerous men. Loudest and most persuasive was 
Huey Long, the Louisiana Kingfish, a historically 
unmatched clown, who but for his timely death 
might have poured disaster over the American 
people as he had already loosed it on his native 
state. 

The Kingfish had used Louisiana as a proving- 
ground for his political methods and as a spring¬ 
board for his manic ambition. Starting as a sales¬ 
man of a cure for “women’s sicknesses,” Huey 
early learned the acts of greasy eloquence and 
political blandishment. On a borrowed $400 he 
put himself through a three-year law course in 
eight months, and at the age of twenty-one be¬ 
came a candidate for the Louisiana Railroad Com¬ 
mission. In screaming linen and a flashy second¬ 
hand automobile Huey penetrated remote sections 
never before visited by office-seekers. He handed 
out recipes for clabber, raised up hearts with de¬ 
nunciations of Wall Street and city slickers—and 
kept at it eighteen hours a day until he was elected. 
Ten years later, when he had completed his con¬ 
quest of Louisiana, he was an* unopposed dictator, 
bellowing self-made statutes at the legislature, 
crushing rivals as a chimpanzee cracks peanuts, or 
buying them up with venal cash. Of one Louisiana 
senator, Huey said: “I got that guy so cheap I 
thought I stole him.” Of another: “I bought him 
like a sack of potatoes.” With Louisiana sewed up 
lock, stock, and cash register, Huey turned his 
attention to wider fields, and forthwith had him¬ 
self elected to the Senate of the United States. 

For the first few months of the New Deal, the 
Kingfish swung his support to the Roosevelt Ad¬ 
ministration, but he became disgruntled when the 
White House refused to accept his bullying lead 
in matters of patronage and Federal funds. During 
a visit to the President at the White House, the 
boorish Long kept a brightly beribboned straw 
hat on his head, removing it only to tap the Presi¬ 
dent on knee and elbow to emphasize a point of 
Kingfish doctrine. Roosevelt, coolly amused, 


punished the Louisiana lout by holding up Federal 
cash and appointments till Huey’s neck cords 
swelled in anger. Soon it was open war between 
the Kingfish and the White House, and the coun¬ 
try got a taste of Huey’s vituperative quality as 
he spat insults and charges from the floor of the 
Senate. His particular target was Jim Farley, whom 
he accused (utterly without basis) of diverting 
Post Office contracts for personal gain. “Jim can 
take the corns off your feet without removing 
your shoes,” he told the Senate. Sartorially re¬ 
splendent in a tan poplin suit and a necktie of 
mottled green and red, he pilloried Administration 
leaders while the galleries roared. Down the list 
he went, naming the White House hierarchy. He 
called the President “a liar and a faker.” Farley 
was termed “Prime Minister James Aloysius, the 
Nabob of New York.” Ickes got the title of “High 
Lord Chamberlain the Chinch Bug of Chicago.” 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace was dubbed the 
“Honorable* Lord Destroyer of Crops, the Igno¬ 
ramus of Iowa.” And General Johnson, the NRA 
Chief, was ticketed as “the expired and lamented 
Royal Block, Hugh Sitting Bull.” 

“One sure way to avoid Huey P. Long for 
President,” the Kingfish warned Roosevelt, “is to 
adopt God’s laws. ... Do as God commanded 
and I will be as little as one of the sands of the sea.” 
(Aquinas via Baton Rouge.) And then again: “I’m 
as big as Roosevelt right now. Why he’s copying 
my share-the-wealth speeches now, the ones I was 
writing when I was fourteen years old.” 

When asked “Will we ever have Fascism in the 
United States,” Long replied: “Sure we’ll have 
Fascism, but we’ll call it anti-Fascism.” 

In 1934 Huey turned his share-the-wealth slogan 
into a nation-wide club with no dues, and soon was 
claiming 3,000,000 members. His Utopian plan 
promised that “every family would be furnished 
by the government with a homestead allowance 
of not less than one-third the average family 
wealth of the country, which means that every 
family shall have the comforts of life up to a value 
of from $5,000 to $6,000.” But when the Kingfish 
tried to explain just how this was to be accom- 
plished, he was something less than lucid. Appar¬ 
ently, holders of various possessions—cash, houses, 
automobiles, and stock certificates—would simply 
turn them over to the Government, whereupon 
members of Huey’s Everv-Man-a-King Club 
would file petitions setting forth their needs and 
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ould promptly be furnished with whatever they 
quired. Carleton Beals called the whole scheme 
he weird dream of a plantation darky.” 

Long's popularity with the underprivileged ele- 
ents of American society is understandable: he 
np ly promised them something for nothing, and 
us fitted in perfectly with the prevailing El 
orado concept of American life. The fact that he 
anned to dispense with the two-party system, 
en supplant it with his own political party, a 
.scist setup with the Kingfish as dictator, alarmed 
5 followers not at all. It did, however, greatly 
trm the more thoughtful members of society, 
10 saw in Long’s program merely an extension 
his ruthless megalomania. Such persons were 
t altogether unhappy when, on September 8, 
3 5, Huey Long was fatally wounded by a young 
ysician, Carl A. Weiss, Jr., whose father had 
en deeply wronged by the Long machine. The 
dy of the tyrannicide Weiss was immediately 
Idled by sixty-one bullets from the guns of 
jey’s henchmen. Long expired a few days later, 
dely unmourned. 

Another defector from the New Deal ranks 
l s the Reverend Charles E. Coughlin, the “Radio 
iest” whose inflammatory exhortations over the 
waves were a strange perversion of the papal 
cyclicals of Leo XIII, plus a Fascism of Cough¬ 
’s own brand. This ecclesiastical demagogue was 
:ilabor, antidemocratic, anti-Semitic, and anti- 
ional. Coughlin came to the diocese of St. Agnes 
Arch in Detroit in 1923. Three years later 
hop Gallager of Detroit selected the young 
est to expand the Royal Oak parish. At first he 
>adcast sermons over WJR; later he gave after- 
on talks to children. For four years his homilies 
ised no undue attention; then about 1930 he 
lized that through the Holy Ghost, or other- 
se, the gift of tongues was upon him. In re- 
>nse to a new leavening of politics and eco- 
mics in his sermons, letters started to pour in. 

once he spread himself, formed the Radio 
ague of the Little Flower, grew to national 
ture overnight. His tone now became inflam- 
tory as he poured forth an indiscriminate stream 
abuse against bankers, mass production, Morgan, 
ps, Russia, and gold. Money came in from mil¬ 
ls of listeners, enabling him to create his own 
iio network, which eventually included twenty- 
stations stretching from Maine to Colorado. 
)n he became a power in Washington and an 
redited spokesman of the New Deal, 
lut by the end of 1933 Coughlin had left the 
w Deal far behind. With impassioned vehe- 
nce, he claimed that the New Deal was not 


moving fast enough in its program of taxation, 
nationalization of banks, abolition of tax-free 
bonds, and the protection of the little man. To 
hasten the millennium, Coughlin formed the Na¬ 
tional League for Social Justice, describing it as 
“a lobby of citizens on a national scale.” It turned 
out to be a new political party, organized in detail 
by local cells and Congressional districts. Soon 
Coughlin was predicting the end of the two major 
parties in America and the arrival of a Fascist state 
based on the Coughlin model. 

Meanwhile, the Radio Priest’s financial manipu¬ 
lations were becoming a matter of public interest. 
An audit of his operations revealed some embar¬ 
rassing facts. These included: (1) the creation of a 
corporation called the Social Justice Poor Society, 
designed to help the indigent, but actually used as 
a holding company for a private publishing firm. 
(2) When the Government published the list of 
holders of silver, the largest in Michigan proved to 
be the young woman who was secretary of Father 
Coughlin’s organization. She held 500,000 ounces, 
at the very time when Father Coughlin was cry¬ 
ing over the radio: “The restoration of silver to 
its proper value is of Christian concern. I send to 
you a call for the mobilization of all Christianity 
against the god of gold.” To many it seemed that 
the Radio Priest was using his microphone pulpit 
to boost the price of silver, from which profit 
would accrue to his undertakings. 

Prominent Catholics opposed Coughlin. A 1 
Smith called him a “crackpot” and Cardinal 
O’Connell denounced him as a false representative 
of the views of the Catholic Church. But Coughlin 
flourished, carrying on business from his old stand 
at the Shrine of the Little Flower. This magnificent 
edifice was constructed with dramatic theatricism. 
At night great spotlights, arranged with the skill 
of a Nazi party organizer, played over the huge 
relief of the crucified Christ, who looked down 
from His cross upon the gasoline station called 
“Shrine Super Service” and the hot-dog stand, the 
“Shrine Inn.” 

Of all juvenile plans proposing to make men 
equal before Mammon, none was so infantile as the 
scheme brought forward by Dr. Francis E. Town¬ 
send. So fair was the illusion created by his project 
that 25,000,000 people signed their names to the 
petition begging Congress to enact the Townsend 
Plan into durable law. In mid-1934, six months 
after Townsend appeared on the political scene, 
3,000 Townsend Clubs were formed. A Townsend 
national weekly was circulating, and Townsend 
buttons, stickers, and automobile plates were 
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sported by 8,000,000 people old enough to know 
better. 

Townsend, a retired physician of Long Beach, 
California, was undoubtedly honest, unselfish, and 
motivated by the highest principles. Righteous in¬ 
dignation started him on his crusade. One day in 
1933, gazing from the window of his home, he saw 
three old women foraging for their dinner in a 
garbage can. For a moment his body was twisted 
with physical revulsion, then, straightening' his 
tall frame, he burst into a torrent of profanity so 
vehement that his wife rushed into the room to see 
what was wrong. He emptied himself of anger, 
then in an after-period of quiet thought the Town¬ 
send Old Age Revolving Pension Plan (OARP) 
was born. The Townsend Plan proposed to end 
destitute old age and at the same stroke lift the 
country out of economic stagnation. How? By the 
simple process of giving everyone over sixty (8,- 
000,000 people in all) $200 a month—the only 
stipulation being that the money be spent within 
thirty days. The plan was a shining turret of the 


great American cloud castle, and old folks 
crowded forward clamoring for immediate and 
permanent possession. 

Townsend first proposed raising the money by 
a 15 per cent sales tax, but later calmly changed 
this to a 2 per cent tax on all business transactions. 
His simple belief was that if $2,000,000,000 were 
forced into the American economy every thirty 
days, the consuming power thus created would 
start the wheels of production turning, put the un¬ 
employed back to work. This process, he averred, 
could be kept up forever. Kathleen Norris, after 
diligent study, hailed OARP as “audacious, orig¬ 
inal, inspired,” but cooler-blooded John T. Flynn 
pointed out that the purchaser of an ordinary 
overcoat might have to pay $250 for his garment, 
to absorb the accumulated taxes beginning with 
the sheep-raiser and ending in the clothing store. 
The OARP flared up vigorously in the 1936 
campaign, then joined the corpses strewing the 
board depression highway, already littered with 
the debris of a thousand economic panaceas. . . . 


INCOME, WAGES, AND PRODUCTIVITY 


As the knowledge and use of statistics be¬ 
came more scientific, Americans in the 1930s 
came to learn much more about the economy 
they were living in and something of the road 
along which real progress in the future had to 
move. Notably, studies of income, wages, and 
productivity were being made; and some of the 
results of these investigations are presented 
here. They should be compared with analyses 
that have been reprinted in earlier sections of 
this book. 

S.S. Kuznets (1901- ) in his National In¬ 
come and Its Composition (New York, 1941) 
presented the course of the American econ¬ 
omy from 1919 to 1938 and there showed the 
great development in the “net value of the 
services individuals and their property con¬ 
tribute to the production of economic goods 1 ’ 
up to 1929 and the losses suffered during the 
nineteen thirties. A brief statistical summary 
of his results will help explain Kuznets’s con¬ 
clusions. 



National Income 

National Income 


(Billians of cur¬ 

(Billions of 1929 

Years 

rent dollars ) 

dollars ) 

1919 

64.2 

57 *o 

1929 

87.2 

87.1 

1932 

42.9 

55.6 

1938 

65.5 

78.0 

Kuznets then points out: 

/ 


“The decline from 1919—29 to 1929-38 in the 
totals in current prices is due exclusively to 
the downward tilt of the price levels. When 
adjusted for price changes, the income totals 
rise from the first to the second decade.” How¬ 
ever: “Population, the number of persons 
gainfully occupied and of consuming units 
grew from the first to the second decade at a 
rate appreciably greater than national income 
(in 1929 prices); the number of equivalent 
full-time units employed declined slightly. As 
a result, national income per consuming unit 
declined over the period; national income per 
unit employed grew.” 
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Thanks to the work of Paul H. Douglas 
(1892- ) in his Real Wages in the United 
States (Boston, 1930), Americans were learn¬ 
ing to what extent real wages, notably in the 
nineteen twenties, had risen. Examining, first, 
average hourly earnings for all industry, 
Douglas showed: 

1. That the increase was from $.211 in 1890 
to $.712 in 1926; or three and a third times 
what they had been during the nineties. In 
1926, the average was two and a quarter times 
the 1914 average. 

2. The real earnings during 1900 to 1914 
were above the level of the nineties, being ap¬ 
proximately 6 percent more. (Thus, Douglas 
challenges King’s earlier estimate.) In 1917? 
despite wartime inflation, the index still re¬ 
mained above the average of the nineties by 
3 percent, in 1918, by 5 percent and in 1919 by 
7 percent. By 1923, relative real earnings stood 
at 132 and in 1926 at 138. That is to say, in 1926 
there was a gain over the nineties in the pur¬ 
chasing ^ower of an hour’s work of 38 percent, 
which was also equivalent to an advance of 
30 percent over 1914. 

Douglas also sought to estimate average an¬ 
nual money earnings and real earnings for all 
industries excluding farm labor. Some selected 


years 

are here presented: 

Average Earnings 

Real Earnings 

Year 

in Dollars 

(1890-99 = 100) 

1890 

486 

98 

1897 

474 

99 

1900 

5 ° 3 

99 

r 9 x 4 

673 - 

IOI 

1920 

1.459 

106 

1921 

1,32° 

hi 

1922 

1,291 

"7 

1923 

1.379 

123 

1924 

1.375 

122 

1925 

i, 4°9 

122 

1926 

1.444 

125 


confirmed by Spurgeon Bell in one of the se¬ 
lections reprinted in this section. Douglas 
■showed that between 1899 and 1915, the out¬ 
put per man hour in manufacturing increased 
from 100 to 132, or at the rate of about 2 per¬ 
cent each year. There was no significant in¬ 
crease during the war years (unlike the ex¬ 
traordinary experiences of 1940-45); but in 
the nineteen twenties productivity once more 
rose steeply—from 132 In 1922 to 177 in 1925. 
However—and this is the point—the pro¬ 
ductivity of labor in the nineteen twenties in¬ 
creased more sharply than the real wages. 
When the whole period is examined, neverthe¬ 
less, Douglas comes to the conclusion that la¬ 
bor’s share of the value product of industry 
increased from 1899 to 1921, and while it de¬ 
creased from 1922 to 1923, it was in 19 2 5 s ^ 
above the average of 1899. 

This was very real progress since the nineties 
_but there were still many zones to be con¬ 
quered in the economic fight against inequal¬ 
ity and scarcity. The three selections here re¬ 
printed throw further light, in statistical 
terms, on the problems confronting the Amer¬ 
ican economy during the depression and in the 
future. 

The first is reprinted from Consumer In¬ 
comes, 1 93$-i936, a study made by the Na¬ 
tional Resources Committee, a government 
agency. Using WPA workers, Washington 
bureaus surveyed the income and spending 
habits of over 300,000 families in the United 
States and by this sampling device came to 
important conclusions. The study found that 
there were 29.4 million families in the coun¬ 
try of whom 65 percent received less than 
$1,500 annually, while 1 percent received 
$10,000 or more. There was concentration, 
too. Three percent of the families received an¬ 
nual incomes of $5,000 or more, but they also 
got 23 percent of the nations total income 
distributed by families. Thus, a large part of 
the country’s families did not receive an in¬ 
capable of satisfying modest standards 


Douglas examined the productivity of labor come 
in manufacturing and came to conclusions later of living. 
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Spurgeon Bell (1880- ) in his Productivity, 
Wages , and National Income (Washington, 
1940) throws further light on the shares cap¬ 
ital and labor received from the creation of the 
national product. And he indicates that during 
the nineteen thirties the productivity of labor 
did not advance as rapidly as it had during the 
preceding decade, while real wages rose. 

The third selection is from The Conditions 
of Economic Progress (London, 1940) by 
Colin Clark (1905- ), the Australian statis¬ 
tician. Clark compares the well-being of the 
American worker with the state of other work¬ 
ers throughout the world in terms of the pur¬ 
chasing power of the American dollar during 


the period 1925-34. The position of the* Amer¬ 
ican worker was vastly superior to those of the 
others, although, historically, as all countries 
moved from primary production to higher 
forms there took place economic progress and 
improvements in real wages. Nevertheless, the 
world is still a poor place; “for the greater part 
of the world, and indeed ultimately for the 
wealthier countries, too, the most important 
problem remains the problem of increasing 
productive capacity.” 

The Bell selection is reprinted by permission 
of The Brookings Institution; the Clark selec¬ 
tion by permission of The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany. 


Consumer Incomes in the United States 

BY THE NATIONAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE 


The great majority of the Nation’s consumers 
are members of families of two or more persons, 
sharing a common income and living under a com¬ 
mon roof. The 29,400,300 families in the popula¬ 
tion during 1935-36 were by far the most im¬ 
portant group of income-spending units, including 
nearly 91 percent of the total body of consumers. 

. The distribution of these 29 million families by 
income level indicates that 14 percent of all families 
received less than $500 during the year studied; 
42 percent received less than $1,000, 65 percent 
less than $1,500, and 87 percent less than $2,500. 
Above the $2,500 level, there were about 10 per¬ 
cent with incomes up to $5,000, about 2 percent 
receiving between $5,000 and $10,000, and only 1 
percent with incomes of $10,000 or more. 

When the incomes of all families are added to¬ 
gether the aggregate is approximately $48 billion. 
We find that the 42 percent of families with in¬ 
comes under $1,000 received less than 16 percent 
of the aggregate, while the 3 percent with in¬ 
comes of $5,000 and over received 21 percent 
of the total. The incomes of the top 1 percent ac¬ 
counted for a little over 13 percent of the ag¬ 
gregate. 6 

Incomes of Single Individuals . In addition to 
the 116 million consumers living in family groups 
in 1935-36, there were 10 million men and women 
lodging in rooming houses and hotels, living as 
lodgers or servants in private homes, or maintain¬ 
ing independent living quarters as one-person 
families. These single individuals constituted 
nearly 8 percent of the total population, and—as 


indicated in table 1—received 19 percent of the 
total consumer income. 

The distribution of income among these indi¬ 
vidual consumer units resembles very closely that 
for families, except that there was considerably 
greater concentration in the lower brackets. Sixty- 
one percent received incomes of less than $i,ooo 
and accounted for 29 percent of the total income 
ot the group. Ninety-five percent received less 
than $2,500 and a little over i percent received 
$5,000 or more. 

Incomes of All Consumers. For a comprehensive 
picture of the distribution of consumer income in 
the United States, families and single individuals 
can be considered together: Such treatment is 
justified by the lack of a sharp distinction between 
the two groups from the standpoint of the receipt 
and use of income. The diversity among the con- 
sumer units that make up the 29 million families is 
rully as great as that between families as a group 
and single individuals. An income of $1,000 a year 
means, to be sure, one thing to a single man or 
woman and another to an average family of four. 
But it also has quite different meanings to the 
family of two persons and to the family of eight. 
These two major groups of consumer units can 
therefore be combined, at each income level, to 
show the curve of income distribution for the 
Nation as a whole. . . . 

The^ income distribution of all families and 
smgle individuals combined is presented in detail 
in table. The figures show both the number of 
consumer units at each level of income and the 



share of the aggregate income they received. The 
results tell a story very similar to that already de¬ 
scribed for each group of consumer units sepa¬ 
rately. Nearly one third (32 percent) of the total 
number of families and single individuals had in¬ 
comes under $750, nearly one half (47 percent) 
received less than $1,000, and more than two thirds 
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received. The (69 percent) received less than $1,500. At the other 
lat already de- end of the income scale, about 2 percent had in- 
ier units sepa- comes of $5,000 and over, and less than 1 percent 
it) of the total incomes of $10,00 and over. ... 
viduals had in- The Three Thirds of the Nation . This summary 
f (47 percent) of the distribution of national income has revealed 
than two thirds that almost one third of all families and single m- 


TABLE I 

DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES AND SINGLE INDIVIDUALS AND OF AGGREGATE INCOME RECEIVED, BY INCOME 

LEVEL, 1935 —36 

Families and single individuals Aggregate income - 

p er _ Cumu- P er_ Cumu- 

cent at lative Amount cent at lative 
Income level Nomb.r eech pec- (in Chou- -A £ 


Aggregate income_ 

Per- Cumu- 
Amount cent at lative 
(in thou- each per- 

sands) level cent 



2 - 1 * 3-534 

5 * 3 ^ 

5.38 

$294,138 

$250-1500 . 

4 - 587-377 

5 - 77 >- 9 6 ° 

n.63 

14-63 

17.01 

31.64 

t,767-363 

3-615-653 

$£UU— 4 P/ 3 '-'. * . 

5-876,078 

14.90 

46.54 

5-1*9,506 

$ 75 ( *'"~^ 1 , uw * * * * * .* 

... 4 - 99°-995 

12.65 

59.I9 

5,589,111 


3 - 743 - 4*8 

9-49 

68.68 

5,109,112 

$1,250 $l,^uu .. 

2,889,904 

7 * 3 ^ 

76.00 

4,660,793 

$1,500—$1,750 . - * 

# 4 # 2,29<t,022 

5.82 

81.82 

4,214,203 

$1,750—$2,000 . 

I - 7 ° 4,535 

4-32 

86.14 

3,602,861 

$2,000—$2,25 ..* 

i-* 54 -° 7 6 

3.18 

89.32 

2,968,93* 

$2,250—$2,500 .. 

t ,47 5-474 

3.74 

93.06 

4,004,774 


851,919 

2.16 

95.22 

*,735-487 

$3,000 $3v uu * * *.* 

.aa—C/i nnrt ....... 

5°*- 1 59 

1.27 

96.49 

1 »S 63 , 3°4 

$3,500—$4,000 . 

it . AAA—'It/f f AA ......... 

*86,053 

.72 

97.21 

1,202,826 

$4,000—$ 4,500 

$4,500-15,000 . 

178,138 

380,166 

*45 

.96 

97.66 

98.62 

841,7^^ 

2,244,406 

¥ Q A *1 Qi A 

$5,000—$7,500 .* 

215,642 

*55 

99.17 

1,047,020 

« m a A A 1 £* 

$7,500 $ 10,000 ....... 

^ m AAA_ 4 C V r AAA ...... 

152,682 

•39 

99.56 

I i 74 c N 9 2 5 

$ 10,000^$ 15,000 ...... 

tit w m$ AAA-. 1 t '1 A AAA ...... 

67 - 9*3 

•17 

99-73 

i,* 74*574 

QQa x 1 a 

$15,000—$20,000 ........ 

$20,000—$2 5,000. 

39 - 8*5 

* 5-583 

.10 

.06 

99.83 

99.89 

009* 1 *4 

720,268 

A a X 7*17 

$25,000—$30,000 . 

0,959 

*05 

99-94 

O4I, *-l L 

$30,000—$40,000 
$40,ooo-$5C,ooo . 

8,340 

I 3 - 04 1 

b b 

99.96 

99.99 

39 °- 3 11 
908,485 

A AAA 

$50,000-^$ 100,000 .... 

$I 00 , 000 -$ 250,000 . 

4 -*44 

.01 

100.00 

539,000 


$250,000-$500,000 .. 
$500,000-$ 1,000,000 
$1,000,000 and over 


All levels . 39 - 458 , 3 °° 


264,498 

134,803 

1 57- 2 37 

$59,258,628 


1 Less than o.ooj percent. 
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dividual® in the country had incomes of less than 
$7JO during the year 1935-36. This finding is pro¬ 
vocative of many questions. Where did these 
people live? What were their occupations? How 
many of them were dependent on relief at some 
time during the year? How did they compare with 
the other two thirds of the Nation? . . . 

Tfic Lower Third. When all consumer units 
are grouped into exact thirds, we find that the 
lower third received incomes of less than $780 dur- 
? n g i _93J-3 ( 5. These 13 million families and single 
individuals are not a distinct and unusual group; 
they include all types of consumer units, living in 
all types of community, and belonging to all of the 
major occupational classifications. They differ 
from the other two thirds of the Nation principally 
in the larger proportion receiving relief at some 
time during the year, in the larger number living 
on farms, and in the small number found in pro¬ 
fessional, business, and clerical occupations. 

. Although almost 4 million families and single 
individuals in this lower third were dependent on 
relief for at least part of the year, fully 70 percent 
of the total number—that is, a little over 9 million 
received no assistance of any kind from a relief 
agency. About 1,700,000 of this nonrelief group 
were independent single men living alone or as 
odgers; almost the same number—1,600,000—-were 
single women; and 5,900,000 were families of 2 
or more persons. 

Somewhat more than half of these nonrelief 
families lived on farms or in rural communities of 

less than 2,500 population, and about one sixth_ 

just 1 million lived in cities of 100,000 population 
or more. According to occupation, these families 
were almost equally divided between wage earners 
and farmers, with only one fifth—1,200,000 in all 
—in other occupational groups. 

The share of the aggregate income received by 
this lower third of the Nation was just over 10 
percent of the total $59 billion. The average in¬ 
come of the group—that is, the mean income of 
the 13 million consumer units—was $471. 

The Middle Third. The middle third of the 
Nation included the 13 million families and single 
individuals receiving from $780 to $r, 45 o during 
the year. Only 13 percent of these consumer units, 
or about 1,700,000, were dependent on relief at 
some time during the year. In the nonrelief group 
there were more single men and fewer single 
women dian m the -lower third, twice as many 
families living in large cities and metropolises, and 
more than twice as many families in the clerical 
business, and professional groups. 

The total income received by all consumer units 


in this middle class” amounted to 24 percent of 
the aggregate income. The average (mean) in¬ 
come per consumer unit was $1,076. 

The Upper Third. The .upper 13 million con¬ 
sumer units covered a wide range of incomes, ex¬ 
tending from $1,450 to over a million dollars. The 
great majority of this upper third—over 80 per¬ 
cent—were nonrelief families. Only a small num- 
ber of families that received work relief or direct 
rehef at some time during the year had incomes 
that brought them over the $1,450 line, when earn¬ 
ings from regular employment and income from 
all other sources were added together. No single 
individuals who received any relief had incomes 
sufficient to brmg them into this group. The num¬ 
ber of nonrelief single individuals was smaller 
than m the middle and lower thirds. This was 
particularly true of single women; only one-sixth 
of the total number of nonrelief single women 
were m the upper third, while mope than half were 
in the lower third. . . . 

. The contrast between the incomes of farm and 
city dwellers is striking. Of the whole group of 
7,500,000 nonrelief families living in large cities 
and metropolises, more than 4,000,000—that is, 58 
percent—are found in the upper third. Only 27 
percent of the 6,200,000 nonrelief farm families, 
however, Jjgd incomes as high as $1,450. The in¬ 
comes of the various occupational groups are 
similarly contrasted. Almost 80 percent of the 
nonrelief families in the professional group are 
found in the upper third, and 63 percent of the 
business and the clerical groups, as compared with 
35 percent of wage-earning families and 27 percent 
of farm families. ... 

The total income received by all of the 13 mil¬ 
lion consumer units in this top third of the Na¬ 
tion was $39 billion—about 66 percent of the ag- 
gregate income of all families and single individ¬ 
uals. The average (mean) income of the group as 
a whole was thus just under $3,000. This average, 
however, covers such widely divergent incomes 
that it has little meaning. Most of the families in 
the nonrelief wage-earner group were concen¬ 
trated toward the lower end of the income range, 
with the average for the group amounting to about 
¥2,100. For the clerical group of nonrelief families 
the average was about $2,500, and for the farm 
group, about $2,600—still well under the average 
for the whole third. Families in business and pro¬ 
fessional groups, on the other hand, were scattered 
through the full range of the income scale, and 
the high incomes of those at the top brought the 
average of the first group to more than $4,400, and 
that for the second group to nearly $5,000. . . . 


r 
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Productivity , Wages, and National Income 

BY SPURGEON BELL 


The income of a nation is derived from the pro¬ 
ductive activities of its people. The amount of 
goods and services produced depends upon a 
combination of factors, including the richness of 
natural resources, the efficiency of labor, the re¬ 
sourcefulness and skill of management, and the 
amount and quality of capital—that is, productive 
plant and equipment. The more effectively these 
several factors of production work together, the 
larger will be the resulting output of goods and 
services. 

The factor which has been most largely re¬ 
sponsible for the enormous increase in production 
in the last hundred years or so has been the con¬ 
tinuous expansion of increasingly efficient capital 
instruments. Scientific discoveries and inventions 
have resulted in the development of machinery for 
pse in nearly every field of production. Working 
with machinery, labor is able to turn out a greater 
volume of goods in a given time. The efficiency 
of labor may also be increased by improved fac¬ 
tory organization or by harder and more effective 
work on the part of individual laborers. 

Increases in labor efficiency are commonly meas¬ 
ured by the output per man during a specific time 
period such as an hour. Accordingly, in showing 
changes in labor efficiency such terms as “output 
per man-hour,” or “man-hour productivity,” are 
employed. If, for example, 1,000 men in 1920 could 
produce 1,000 units of a given commodity in an 
hour, while 20 years later 1,000 men were able to 
produce 1,500 units in an hour, we would say that 
man-hour productivity had increased 50 per cent. 

The investigation on which this pamphlet was 
based had two primary purposes: first, to de¬ 
termine the extent to which man-hour produc¬ 
tivity has increased in the last 20 years; and, second, 
to ascertain how the resulting gains have been 
divided among labor, capital, and the general 
public. An increase in man-hour productivity 
means, of course, that the amount of human en¬ 
ergy required in turning out a given volume of 
product has declined. Unless the resulting saving 
in labor is offset by-the use of a larger amount of 
capital, there is obviously a net reduction in the 
cost of production. Who received the benefit 
from this increasing productivity and reduction of 
cost? Did it go to the stockholders of the com¬ 
pany in the form of higher dividends? Did it go 
to labor in the form of higher wages? Did the 


public which buys the product obtain the^ benefit 
in the form of more, goods for its dollar? 

The investigation also gives attention to the re¬ 
lation of increasing man-hour productivity to 
employment. Are the workers who are replaced 
by machinery in a given industry shortly re¬ 
absorbed in new jobs in that industry? Or does 
technological progress appear to be primarily re¬ 
sponsible for the prevailing unemployment? How 
is employment affected by the way in which 
productivity gains are distributed? The analysis 
as a whole is thus related to the fundamental prob¬ 
lem of the bearing of income distribution upon the 
functioning of the economic system. 

I. Productivity, Output, Employment, and 

Wages 

Because of the lack of satisfactory data in cer¬ 
tain fields, the analysis is confined to four major 
divisions of American industry: manufacturing, 
mining, railroads, and electric light and power 
utilities. Taken together, these four divisions ac¬ 
count for approximately 75 per cent of the in¬ 
dustrial wage disbursements in the United States. 
We shall first examine the extent of the produc¬ 
tivity gains in each of the major industrial divisions 
and the accompanying changes in the volume of 
output, in employment, and in wages. 

1. manufacturing. During the last two decades 
improved capital equipment and more efficient in¬ 
dustrial organization have resulted in a great in¬ 
crease in productivity in manufacturing industry 
generally. The extent of the increase and the ac¬ 
companying changes in the volume of output, in 
employment, and in wage earnings are indicated in 
the table which follows. We are interested not 


percentage changes in manufacturing 



1923-24 

to 

1928-29 

to 

Entire 


1928-29 

1936-37 

Period 

Productivity . 

+*j 

+ 20 

+50 

Physical volume of out¬ 
put . 

+27 

- I.4 

+*5 

Man-hours of employ- 
ment . 

+ 1.8 

-l8 

— l 6 

Number of wage earners 

+ 2.8 

+ 0.8 

+ 3-5 

Hourly earnings . 

+ 6 

+ 7 

+ 13 

Weekly earnings . 

+ 4*7 

-u 

~ 9 

Weekly earnings—real . 

+ 5 

+ 0.9 

+ 6 
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only in the general trend over the period as a 
whole but also in variations occurring in a period 
of great prosperity, such as the twenties, and a 
period of depression and moderate recovery, such 
as the thirties. Since the data for any one year may 
be distorted by abnormal or temporary conditions, 
we have used in the computations three sets of 
years—1923-24, 1928-29, and 1936-37. While the 
figures are given in precise terms, it should be 
understood that the data are such as to yield only 
fair approximations. 

Productivity. During the five-year period 
1923-24 to 1928-29, productivity, or output per 
man-hour, increased 25 per cent. In the ensuing 
eight-year period to 1936-37, the increase 
amounted to 20 per cent. Over the entire period 
the percentage increase, as measured from the 
1 923-24 base, was approximately 50 per cent. 

The rate of technical progress was less rapid in 
the thirties than in the twenties. This finding is not 
in accord with the common assumption that the 
1 introduction of labor-saving equipment has been 
a special characteristic of the depression period. 
Moreover, the increase in productivity during the 
thirties was apparently due in part to the lay-off 
of less efficient workers and to pressures which 
are always present when jobs are highly prized. It 
is not improbable, therefore, that with a return 
of very active business, the output per man-hour 
would show an appreciable decline. This con¬ 
clusion is borne out by the fact that there was a 
material decrease in productivity during the ex¬ 
pansion months of 1936-37. 

Output. What changes occurred with respect 
to the volume of production? With an increase in 
productivity it is obvious that a proportionate in¬ 
crease m output is possible. In the twenties, as in¬ 
dicated by the table, the actual volume of output 
increased more than productivity. In the thirties 
however, the physical volume of output declined 
1.4 per cent, while productivity was increasing 
20 per cent. 6 

Employment. What were the effects of these 
changes in productivity and volume of "output 
upon employment? In the twenties, when output 
increased in proportion to productivity, employ¬ 
ment was fully maintained. In fact, the figures 
show a slight increase both in the number of wage 
earners and in the man-hours of employment. But 
the failure of output to keep pace with produc- 

de^d^The' 1 fi thirti . es , meant that employment 

hntTi Th ? figUrCS *? dlcate a decline m man¬ 
hours of employment of 16 per cent for the entire 

ITZt'rb 1S ^ bC n0t j d ’ however > that the number 
of workers increased slightly-the reduction in 


man-hours of employment being the result of a de¬ 
cline in the weekly hours of work rather than in 
the number of men employed. 

Wages. Hourly earnings, or wage rates, in¬ 
creased approximately 6 per cent during the pros¬ 
perity period of the twenties. Between 1928-29 
and 1936-37, notwithstanding a sharp decline dur¬ 
ing the years of acute depression, there was an in¬ 
crease of 7 per cent in wage rates. These trends, it 
will be noted, are the reverse of the changes which 
were occurring in productivity. Hourly earnings, 
however, tell only a part of the wage story. 

Weekly earnings increased in the twenties 
nearly as much as hourly earnings, but in the 
thirties weekly earnings showed a substantial de¬ 
cline, while hourly earnings were rising. The dif¬ 
ferences between the movements of hourly earn- 
ings and weekly earnings reflect changes in the 
number of hours worked per week by employees 
regularly attached to the industry. The sharp de¬ 
cline in weekly earnings during the thirties is due 
chiefly to the shortening of the standard working 
week, with irregular hours of work a contributing 
factor. 

Data showing average annual wages per em¬ 
ployee are too inadequate to permit the use of 
definite figures. It is known, however, that annual 
wages declined during the thirties more than 
weekly wages—because of periods of lay-off dur- 
ing the years for some workers and complete un¬ 
employment for others. 

Real wages made an appreciably better showing 
than money wages. The term “real wages” relates 
of course to the buying power of money wages. 
Over the period as a whole, the cost of living — 
that is, the cost of goods and services which the 
worker buys—declined approximately 14 per cent, 
practically all of the reduction coming after 1929. 
As a result of the decrease in prices, there was an 
increase in real weekly earnings over the period as 
a whole of approximately 6 per cent, even though 
money wages declined 9 per cent. . . . 

summary. We have thus found that there was a 
large increase in productivity in each of the four 
major industrial divisions during the period 
studied. The greatest increase was in electric light 
and power, with mining a fairly close second. The 
increase of efficiency in railroads—a declining in¬ 
dustry—was practically as great as in the expand- 
lng manufacturing industry. Except in the electric 
light and power industry, the rate of increase was 
Jess rapid in the thirties than in the prosperity 
period of the twenties. * 7 

Over the period as a whole, production in gen¬ 
eral did not increase as much as productivity, and, 
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consequently, employment declined. There is a 
striking difference between the showings in the 
twenties and the thirties. In the twenties, when 
business was prosperous and output keeping pace 
with productivity there was, in general, no de¬ 
crease in employment. During the thirties,, how¬ 
ever, output generally declined and, since produc¬ 
tivity continued to increase, employment showed 
a great decrease. 

The explanation of the decline in employment 
after 1929 is of course to be found in the general 
factors which account for the depression and the 
continuing^ restriction of the volume of output. 
Increasing productivity makes possible increasing 
output, the maintenance of employment, and 
higher standards of living; but whether these re¬ 
sults will be realized depends upon a combination 
of favorable factors in the economic and political 
situation as a whole. 

II. Division of the Gains 

Thus far we have indicated the magnitude of the 
increase in productivity and the accompanying 
changes in the volume of production in employ¬ 
ment and in wages. The next stop in the analysis is 
to indicate how the gains, or savings, resulting 
from the increase in efficiency and lowered costs 
of production were divided. When costs were 
reduced, did the owners receive all of the benefits 
in the form of higher dividends, or did labor suc¬ 
ceed in diverting savings to the wage envelope? 
Or, perchance, were they passed on to the con¬ 
suming public in the form of lower prices? The 
facts indicate that the three groups shared in the 
gain in varying degrees in the different industries. 

1. gains to labor. Labor on the whole did not 
gain in the way of higher wages. While wage earn¬ 
ers obtained progressively higher hourly rates of 
pay, weekly wages in the four industrial divisions 
combined declined—in consequence of the pro¬ 
gressive shortening of the work week. Hourly 
earnings increased over the period by 11 per cent, 
ranging from 1.7 per cent in mining to 30 in elec¬ 
tric light and power. Weekly wages as a whole 
decreased 10 per cent, though in railroads and 
electric light and power they increased. 

It is apparent that a substantial part of the gains 
was expected to accrue directly to the benefit of 
labor. But the man-hours of employment declined 
so much that labor as a whole received less money 
than before. In some cases the workers actually 
employed received larger earnings, but in other 
cases even these relatively fortunate workers re¬ 
ceived less because of the shortening of the work 
week to make room for more workers. In such 
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cases, labor’s gains from productivity were merely 
in the form of leisure. 

If these gains in leisure be reckoned in dollars at 
the hourly rates paid in the various industries, the 
imputed gains would amount to 1,086 millions in 
manufacturing, 150 millions in railroads, and 50 
millions in the electric light and power industry. It 
is impossible to make such a calculation for min¬ 
ing, because of inadequate data. 

2. gains to capital. The earnings on capital in¬ 
vestment declined over the period as a whole. The 
amount of annual return on the total capital in¬ 
vested in manufacturing, railroads, and electric 
light and power industries combined declined 392 
million dollars, representing a decrease of 7.7 per 
cent. The rate of return on capital (including in¬ 
terest, rent, dividends, and undistributed profits) 
decreased from approximately 64 per cent in 
1923-24 to about 5.6 per cent in 1936-37. This de¬ 
cline is of course not attributable to the increase 
in productivity. Without such an increase the de¬ 
cline might well have been much greater. 

Aggregate earnings declined because output did 
not increase in line with the increase in produc¬ 
tivity. Just as labor found the hope of obtaining 
higher wages frustrated by slack employment, so 
the return to capital declined because of the failure 
to utilize productive capacity fully. 

3. gains to consumers. Consumers realized very 
important gains in terms of real goods and services. 
As a result of price reductions, made possible by 
increased productivity, the consuming public got 
more goods for the same money. The figures 
which followed indicate how much less consumers 
paid annually for the various classes of goods at 
the end of the period than they would have had to 
jpay had productivity remained at the 1923-24 

Consumer savings in connection with the pur¬ 
chase of manufactured commodities were at the 


rate of 5,055 million dollars annually. The gains 
accruing to the users of railroad service amounted 
to 556 millions. Users of electric current saved 
463 millions. Data for the mineral field were too 
inadequate to warrant presenting a figure. 

It should be borne in mind that wage and salaried 
employees and also contributors to capital shared 
in these gains in their capacity as consumers. It 
should also be pointed out here that the aggregate 
gains to consumers were even larger than is shown 
by the foregoing figures because in many cases the 
quality of the commodity or service was improved. 

In summary, it is apparent that the consuming 
public derived the principal benefit from the in¬ 
crease m productivity. The gain to capital was 
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negative in character: had it not been for the in¬ 
crease in productivity the decrease in the rate of 
return to capital would doubtless have been 
greater than it was. The money earnings of em¬ 


ployed labor declined slightly: such gains as labor 
received were in the form of leisure. However, 
both labor and the contributors of capital shared in 
consumer benefits. . . . 


The Conditions of Economic Progress 

BY COLIN CLARK 


Summary and Conclusions 

Economics, in concerning itself only with those 
things which can be bought and sold for money, 
remains quite unmoved by the charge that it 'is 
neglecting the most important aspects of human 
life. Economics is a wide enough subject already 
without having to include the whole of philosophy, 
psychology, sociology and human biology in addi¬ 
tion. Let economists get on with their work, and 
let the students of other social sciences get on with 
theirs. 

When, therefore, we say that the average Amer¬ 
ican enjoys greater economic welfare than the 
German, the German than the Italian, the Italian 
than the Indian, or present-day Europeans than 
their ancestors a century ago, we are perfectly 
well aware that the relative merits of these civilisa¬ 
tions are not necessarily described by this eco¬ 
nomic ordering. A community making great eco¬ 
nomic progress may lack, and an economically 
unprogressive community may possess in full 
measure, the other values of life, such as a sense 
of contentment and of hope for the future. 

Economic progress can be defined simply as an 
improvement in economic welfare. Economic wel¬ 
fare, following Pigou, can be defined in the first 
instance as an abundance of all these goods and 
services which are customarily exchanged for 
money. Leisure is an element in economic welfare, 
and more precisely we can define economic prog¬ 
ress as the attaining of an increasing output of these 
goods and services for a minimum expenditure of 
effort, and of other scarce resources, both natural 
and artificial. 

Two other elements have to be taken into ac* 
count in assessing economic welfare. A productive 
system leading to great inequalities of income be¬ 
tween one person and another, or to great instabil¬ 
ity of income, even if it produces a higher output 
of goods and services, should be regarded as cre¬ 
ating less economic welfare than a system from 
which these features are absent. Unlike quantities 
of output, these two latter features cannot be meas¬ 
ured or compared in uniform terms and qualitative 
judgment is necessary. They will be surveyed be¬ 
low. 


Quantitative comparison can be made of the 
production of goods and services, or of what 
amounts to the same thing, namely real incomes 
produced per unit of labour, both between dif¬ 
ferent times and different communities. Differ¬ 
ent communities, or people living in different 
times, consume different types of goods. Where 
these differences are very great, quantitative com¬ 
parisons of real income become very approximate, 
but for moderate differences the formulae pro¬ 
posed by Professor Pigou make quantitative com¬ 
parison possible. All such comparisons through¬ 
out this book are made in terms of what is defined 
as an “international unit” (referred to through¬ 
out as I.U.). * 

An international unit is defined as the amount 
of goods and services which could be purchased 
for $i in the U.S.A. over the average of the decade 
I 9 2 5 ~ 34 i or a n amount interchangeable with them, 
as shown by the Pigou formula. For international 
comparisons of real incomes, the incomes are re¬ 
duced to a 48-hour week basis by a simple pro¬ 
portion between the current prevailing working 
hours and 48. 

This method of measurement of real incomes in 
different countries does not claim any metaphys¬ 
ical finality. It represents indeed the measurement 
of only part of economic welfare, which in itself 
is only part of well-being as a whole. But within 
the sphere of economic goods and services it rep¬ 
resents the most reasonable measurement which 
can be obtained. 

We may summarise the data about the level of 
real income in different countries by expressing the 
average real income in each country per head of 
the working population. (The ratio of working 
population to total population varies widely, and 
in any case output per head of the working popu¬ 
lation is the true measure of economic efficiency.) 

Summarising these figures, the world is found 
to be a wretchedly poor place. An average real 
income per worker of 500 I.U. or less (in round 
figures a standard of living below £2 or $10 per 
week per breadwinner) is the lot of 81 per cent of 
the world’s population. A standard of living of 
1000 I.U. per worker per year or more is found 
only in U.S.A., Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
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Argentine, Great Britain and Switzerland, con¬ 
taining between them io per cent of the world s 
population. Another 9 per cent of the worlds 
population is found in the principal industrial 
countries of Europe with an average real income 
per head between 500 and 1000 I.U. About 53 per 
cent of the world’s population, including the 
whole populations of India and China, enjoys a 
real income per head of less than 200 I.U. Aver¬ 
age real income per bread-winner in China and 
India is about 120 and 200 I.U. respectively. 

The figures so far quoted represent income pro¬ 
duced in the actual prevailing working hours 
which, in many cases, were much greater than 48 

per week. . 

Stated in another way, the entire world s pro¬ 
duction of economic goods and services, averaged 
over the decade 1925-341 was 2 54 milliard I.U. per 
year. As much as 119 milliard I.U. of this was pro¬ 
duced in the four largest economic units (U.S.A., 
Great Britain, Germany and France), containing 
between them only 13 per cent of the world’s pop¬ 
ulation. The other countries which may be called 
industrial countries, including Russia and Japan, 
contained 16 per cent of the world’s population 
and produced a further 49 milliard I.U. of income. 
Two-thirds of the world’s whole output of eco¬ 
nomically valuable goods and services was there¬ 
fore produced in the so-called industrial countries 
containing less than one-third of the world s pop¬ 
ulation, and nearly half of the world’s whole out¬ 
put in four countries. . 

Oft-repeated phrases about poverty m the midst 
of plenty, and the problems of production having 
already been solved if only we understood the 
problems of distribution, turn out to be the most 
untruthful of all modern cliches. In the U.S.A. the 
highest level of real income per head of the work¬ 
ing population so far attained was in 1929 with 
1582 I.U. per head (on the basis of a 48-hour 
week). If all the industries of the U.S.A. had been 
working at full practical capacity (which would 
have involved extensive economic reorganisation), 
average income produced per head would have 
been 1905 I.U., and in 1937 about 2200 I.U. These 
figures are very modest compared with the fantas¬ 
tic statements sometimes made about the extent of 
unused productive capacity. Britain and Germany 
working at full productive capacity could have 
^produced in 1937 approximately 1500 I.U. and 
1000 I.U. per head respectively, while actually 
they produced 1275 and 828 I.U. per head respec¬ 
tively. 

The under-utilisation of productive capacity is 
a question of considerable importance only in the 
U.S.A., though in certain recent years also it has 


been of some importance in Great Britain, Ger¬ 
many and France, but for most of the world it is 
entirely subsidiary to the much more important 
fact that, with productive resources fully em¬ 
ployed, they can produce so little. The age of 
plenty will still be a long while in coming. 

The extent of non-utilisation of potential pro¬ 
ductive resources can be to some extent measured 
by figures of the proportion of the working popu¬ 
lation unemployed, bearing in mind that at a time 
when the economic system, is working at full pres¬ 
sure there generally remain somewhere between 
5 and 10 per cent unemployed due to occupational 
maldistribution. In the worst years of the last de¬ 
pression unemployment was over 30 per cent in 
Germany and the U.S.A., and in other industrial 
countries ranged from 9 to 22 per cent. 

In 1937 it was 21 per cent in U.S.A. and about 
24 per cent in France, and in other industrial coun¬ 
tries ranged from 6 to 13 per cent. If preventable 
unemployment were eliminated throughout the 
trade cycle, this would mean a distinct improve¬ 
ment in the standard of living of the population of 
the U.S.A., but from the standpoint of the world 
as a whole it would only make a small contribution 
towards the much greater productive problem of 
raising the real incomes of the bulk of the world’s 
population to anything like a civilised standard. 

Very little attention has been devoted to ascer¬ 
taining the causes of the tremendous differences 
in real income which prevail between different 
parts of the world. Conventional explanations in 
terms of natural resources are very wide of the 
mark. Our next step in attempting to get a grasp of 
this problem should be to examine the growth of 
real income in various countries over a long period 
of years, and the trends which have brought figures 
of real income to their present levels. 

For tjiis purpose, not only current levels of real 
income per head are expressed in international 
units, but the available inf ormation in each coun¬ 
try about growth of real income per head is also 
re-expressed in terms of international units. In¬ 
formation in some cases is available as far back as 
1850. Over long periods of time the figures nat¬ 
urally lose precision, but some striking general 

trends can be disterned. . 

One of the most striking features is that real 
income per head in the U.S.A. and Canada, which 
was rapidly rising up to about 1900, has since that 
date been virtually stationary. Between 1850 and 
1000 the U.S.A. had much the highest real income 
per head in the world with a fairly marked up¬ 
ward trend. During the last few years their level 
of real income per head has been overtaken by 
New Zealand, where the upward trend is very 
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rapid, while in Great Britain progress, though it 
has slowed down since 1900, has continued, and 
Britain is now not far behind the U.S.A. Rapid 
progress since 1890 has also been shown by Swit¬ 
zerland and Australia. 

In France economic progress appears to have 
been very rapid up to the beginning of the pres¬ 
ent century, to be followed by a period of com¬ 
plete stagnation. The German economy, for obvi¬ 
ous reasons, showed a marked decline between 
1913 and 1932, since which date there has been a 
rapid advance and the old upward trend has been 
resumed. The most rapid advance has been shown 
by Japan, which started the present century' with 
a level about equal to that of China, and has risen 
very steeply to an average real income per head 
now about equivalent to that of Italy or Russia. 
Rapid and unbroken progress has also been shown 
by Sweden, in which country in the 1860’s average 
real income per head was only about 150 I.U. 
Sweden has now overtaken all European countries 
except Britain and Switzerland. Norway also 
shows a rapid advance. Italy, also starting from a 
low level, has shown a moderately rapid advance 
between 1900 and 1928, followed by a recession. In 
Russia the upward trend has been exceedingly 
slow, and only in 1936 was the 1913 level of real 
income per head recovered. 

. Attention may first be devoted to the Malthu¬ 
sian or Neo-Malthusian theory that the trend of 
real income per head is inversely related to the 
rate of growth of population. Statistical examina- 
non leaves some fragments of this theory stand- 
mg, but no more. The lowest rate of population 
increase over the period 1913 to 1930 was found 
m Czechoslovakia, France, Belgium and Austria. 

In Czechoslovakia there was a moderate increase in 
real income per head, while in the other three 
countries it was stationary or declining. At the 
same time in Canada, Norway, Sweden, Australia, 
enmark and Japan substantial increases in the 
working population were accompanied by large 
increases in real income per head and reductions 
m working hours. 

In predominantly agricultural countries some¬ 
thing more like the Malthusian relationship holds 
Large increases of population in Bulgaria, France' 
Finland and Russia have been accompanied by an 
unfavourable trend of real income, while the up¬ 
ward trend of real income in Yugoslavia is pos¬ 
sibly explained by a low rate of popu£ n 

ST!*' Tt 1S P 0ssible ’ th °ugh not very likely, that 

head r P r atlVe stat, " ess of real inc °™ Per 

cout^f r'T- f d H ° lknd were P^dy ac- 
counted f or by a high rate of growth of adult pop- 
ulation over this period. * * 


Generally speaking, it is established that in in¬ 
dustrial countries, or countries which have an op¬ 
portunity of transferring a substantial proportion 
of their working population away from primary 
production, the Malthusian theory does not hold 
and, indeed, that its reverse may be true. Unfor¬ 
tunately it is in the industrial countries, where an 
upward trend of population is advantageous, that 
fertility rates have fallen so heavily; while in the 
agricultural countries, where an increasing pop¬ 
ulation is economically disadvantageous, fertility 
remains high. ... 7 

Studying economic progress in relation to the 
economic structure of different countries, we find 
a very firmly established generalisation that a 
high average level of real income per head is al¬ 
ways associated with a high proportion of the 
working population engaged m tertiary indus¬ 
tries. Primary industries are defined as agricul¬ 
ture, forestry and fishing; secondary industries as 
manufacturing, mining and building; the ternary 
industries include commerce, transport, services 
and other economic activities. In the U.S.A., Cm** 
ada Great.Britain, Australia and New Zealand, 
nearly half of the working population is engaged* 
in tertiary industries; in other European indus¬ 
trial countries and the Argentine, between 3; and 
4° per cent. Low real income per head is always 
associated with a low proportion of the working 
population engaged in tertiary production and a 
high percentage in primary production, culminat¬ 
ing in China, where 75-80 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion are primary producers. High average real 
income per head compels a large proportion of 
producers to engage in tertiary production even 
m countries which are supposed to be predom¬ 
inantly agricultural (Australia, New Zealand and 
the Argentine), where, in fact, only about 25 per 
W ? rkm % population are found tobe 
thff d ^Pf^^I^^^ction. The reasons for 
this growth of the relative number of tertiary pro¬ 
ducers must largely be sought on the demand side. 

mLTfT eS "T (lt * Wi11 be $hown bdow > the de- 

mand for such services increases, and being non- 

SrSe rn thCy ** SU PP ,icd *>>' Workm 

within the country concerned. 

When we examine the trend through time, we 
find a similar result. In every case we find the nro- 

STtertfari^ T industI T helming 

Sn of r£ f 7 ^easing. The propor- 

tion of the working population engaged m sec- 

onclary industry appears in every coumry to rise 
to a maximum and then to begin fallin/ annar! 
ently indicating that each country reaches a rage 
of maximum industrialisation beyond which in 
dustry begins to decline relative VterSy pS- 
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duction. In the U.S.A. this maximum was shown 
in the Census of 1920, in Great Britain of 1901, in 
France of 1901, in Germany of 19 2 5 ? * n Canada, 
of 1911, in Japan of 1920 and in Switzerland or 
1910. In Australia, Italy and Denmark the maxi¬ 
mum does not yet appear to have been reached. 

Accompanying these industrial changes are sub¬ 
stantial occupational and social changes, leading 
to a gradual elimination of the manual worker, 
particularly the unskilled, and the rapid growth of 
the numbers of clerical and professional workers. 
The decline of agriculture tends to reduce the 
relative number of employers and independent 
workers, though the growth of tertiary industry 
tends to restore their relative importance. These 
large-scale movements of labour between indus¬ 
tries and occupations, which economic progress 
continually demands, are accompanied by sub¬ 
stantial movements of relative earnings. Low rela¬ 
tive earnings in an industry encourage labour to 
leave that industry though, on the other hand, they 
may encourage employers to use more of that 
type of labour, and no exact result is predictable. 

In the U.S.A. relative earnings of farm workers 
have been declining heavily; at the same time in 
the rapidly expanding clerical occupations there 
has also been a rapid decline in relative earnings 
over the last fifty years, and their average is now 
at or below that of factory workers. There is no 
doubt that the supply of such labour has been 
greatly augmented by wider educational facilities. 
The existence of these, together with natural pref¬ 
erence for work of this type, might alone suffice 
to explain the fall in relative earnings. The wages 
of unskilled labour, relative to skilled, have been 
stationary, while there has been some relative up¬ 
ward trend in professional earnings, m spite of the 
greater availability of education previously men¬ 
tioned. Presumably in this case the rapidly in¬ 
creasing demand is overtaking the supply. 

In most countries the relative earnings of un¬ 
skilled men increased relative to skilled between 
1013 and 1920. Since 1920 the ratio has moved 
back, though in each case remains more favourable 
to the unskilled man than it was in 1913. This has 
been accompanied by serious occupational maldis¬ 
tribution in nearly all industrial countries, particu¬ 
larly the creation of an excess of unskilled work¬ 
ers. This is not altogether due, as might first 
appear, to the attraction of labour into unskilled 
work by the relative improvement of its wage rate. 
Professor Bowley’s inquiries in England have 
shown that the probability of a boy entering un¬ 
skilled labour is largely determined by his father s 
occupation, and the relative surplus of unskilled 
labour in all industrial countries can be accounted 


for by the preservation of the old social structure « 
in the face of a declining demand for unskilled 

labour. , , 

The closing of the margin between unskilled and 
skilled labour on the one hand, ■§nd between man¬ 
ual and clerical work on the other hand, is part of 
a general tendency towards equalisation of earn¬ 
ings which seems to prevail throughout the world. 

~Pvan-iining wage rates for a standardised list of 
skilled and unskilled occupations in different 
countries, we find a wide dispersion m the com¬ 
paratively primitive countries, and a narrow dis¬ 
persion in Western Europe, U.S.A. and Australia. 
Professor A. G. B. Fisher has pointed out that 
increasing opportunities for education will cer¬ 
tainly narrow the dispersion of earnings in a com- 

munitv. ... ... 

Volume of production per unit of labour in 
primary industry has grown rapidly in all coun¬ 
tries over the last sixty years, and generally as 
rapidly as in manufacturing industry. This is due 
partly" to improvements in biological knowledge 
(particularly increased milk yield per cow) and 
partly to greater use of machinery. Gains from 
the use of machinery in agriculture are, however, 
often illusory, and in most countries of the world 
at present a further substitution of horses by ma¬ 
chinery would not lead to any economic gam. 
Even in China, where return per unit of labour is 
now very low, machinery could only be econom¬ 
ically introduced into the semi-arid land at p^ es “ 
ent uncultivated. 

In secondary industry, figures of net production 
per worker engaged can be roughly converted 
into international units for comparison. The high¬ 
est productivities are found in America and Can¬ 
ada, and much lower productivity in Europe. But 
the range here is not nearly so great as it is in pri¬ 
mary production. 

A detailed computation of real output per 
worker-hour in manufacturing industry in the 
U.S.A. shows a three-and-a-half-fold increase be¬ 
tween 1870 and 1937. In Great Britain real output 
per worker-hour was about doubled in the sixty 
years preceding 1907, and increased by over 50 per 
cent between 1907 and 1936. A somewhat slower 
rate of increase was observed in Germany. In 
France, where a census of manufactures was first 
taken in 1840-45, real output per worker appears 
to have increased sevenfold between that date and 

1930 . ... . 

As half the working population of many coun¬ 
tries is engaged in tertiary industry, the efficiency 
with which they do their work is a factor of prime 
importance in determining the average level of 
real income per head in those countries, and in- 
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deed it appears that the wealthier countries largely 
owe their position to high productivity per head 
in those industries. There is a wide range between 
different countries in this figure. This is borne out 
by ,an examination of the real costs of transport 
and retail distribution in different countries (serv¬ 
ices where direct international comparison is pos¬ 
sible). In Great Britain, Germany and the U.S.A. 
there is evidence that the real productivity of 
these industries is ^improving, though at a much 
.slower rate than in primary and secondary in¬ 
dustry. J 

These figures of productivity per head in dif¬ 
ferent types of industry can now be assembled and 
combined to show the general average level of 
real income per head in the principal countries, 
now and at earlier dates, of which they are the 
cause. Economic progress clearly can be made by 


increasing production per head in the sphere of 
primary^ secondary or tertiary industry; or by 
transferring labour from less to more productive 
spheres. In all countries both of these have been 
of importance. In the U.S.A. primary production 
has always. yielded an income per head much 
lower than in secondary or tertiary industry, and 
the transfer of labour out of primary production 
has contributed substantially to increasing the gen¬ 
eral level of real income per head. In tertiary in¬ 
dustry productivity has been high throughout and 
the growth of the numbers engaged in it from 17 
per cent of the working population in 1850 to 46 
per cent in 1935 has been a substantial factor in 
raising the average real income per head of the 
community. Since 1920 average real income per 
head in tertiary industry has been rising 1 
strongly. ... & 
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NRA AND AAA 


According to New Deal economists, for whom 
Gardner C. Means (1896- ) was an early 
spokesman, one of the important reasons for 
the depression was the disappearance of the 
free market in many sectors of the American 
economy. The shift from “market to admin¬ 
istered prices” had culminated in pressures 
which brought on governmental intervention. 
Means argued, in the selection here reprinted, 
that if there was to be administration of prices, 
more justice would be dispensed among all the 
producers if this function were performed by 
governmental agencies like the NRA and the 
AAA than by private business groups— 
whether great companies, monopolies, trade 
associations, communities of interest, and the 
like. We have here, then, the rationale of price 
control—one of the first devices of the 
New Deal created in an effort to restore pros¬ 
perity and reform American business prac¬ 
tices. 

To prove his contention, Means quoted the 
price and production experiences of ten ma¬ 
jor industries in the United States from 1929 
to the spring of 1933. In the first five, “admin¬ 
istered prices” prevailed; in the second five, 
“market prices” ruled. Here are his fig¬ 
ures: 


Industries 

Percent Drop 

Percent Drop 

Agricultural imple¬ 
ments 

in Prices 

6 

in Production 

80 

Motor vehicles 

16 

80 

Cement 

18 

65 

Iron and steel 

20 

83 

Auto tires 

33 

70 

Textile products 

45 

30 

Food products 

49 

s. 14 

Leather 

50 

20 

Petroleum 

56 

20 

Agricultural com¬ 
modities 

63 

6 

And Means concluded: “One may make the 


broad generalization, having of course many 
exceptions, that for industries in which prices 
dropped most during the depression produc¬ 
tion tended to drop least, while for those in 
which prices were maintained the drop in pro¬ 
duction was usually greatest. Indeed, the whole 
depression might be described as a general 
dropping of prices at the flexible end of the 
price scale and a dropping of production at 
the rigid end with intermediate effects be¬ 
tween.” 

Means’s study was printed as Industrial 
Prices and Their Relative Inflexibility and was 
released as Senate Document No. 13, 74th Con¬ 
gress, 1st Session (Washington, 1935). 


Industrial Prices and Their Relative Inflexibility 

x BY GARDNER C. MEANS 


Part I. The Basic Cause for the Failure of a 
Laissez Faire Policy 

1, The National Recovery Administration and 
Agricultural xAdjustment Administration were 
created in response to an overwhelming demand 
from many quarters that certain elements in the 
making of industrial policy (including agriculture 


as an industry) should no longer be left to the 
market place and the price mechanism but should 
be placed in the hands of administrative bodies— 
code authorities, crop control committees, etc. 
This demand is not only a product of emergency 
conditions, but is also a reflection of more‘basic 
dissatisfactions with the results of laissez faire, 
such as are reflected in the demands for weakening 
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the antitrust laws, strengthening labor organiza¬ 
tion, intervening to aid the farmers, and for such 
economic reorganization as will bring the higher 
standard of living made possible by modern tech¬ 
nology. 

2. The whole trend of social development both 
in this country and abroad has been to recognize 
the failure of a complete laissez faire policy. 

3. The basic cause for the failure of a laissez 
faire policy is to be found in the very same forces 
which have made possible a high standard of liv¬ 
ing for all, namely, the gradual, century-long shift 
from market to administrative coordination of 
economic activity which has resulted in modern 
industrial organization and modern technology. 
This shift to administration has brought a new 
type of competition and inflexible administered 
prices which disrupt the workings of the market. 

4. A century ago the great bulk of economic 
activity in the United States was conducted on an 
atomistic basis by individuals or families—as is 
most of agriculture today—while the actions of 
the separate individuals were coordinated by the 
market. The individual produced for sale and his 
activity was geared to and in part controlled by 
flexible market prices. Balance between the actions 
of individuals was maintained—insofar as it was 
maintained—by the impersonal forces of the mar¬ 
ket and the law of supply and demand. Through 
the market, the apparently unrelated activities of 
individuals were thus made to mesh into a single 
coordinated whole and industrial policy was made 
by the market as a result. The policy of laissez faire 
has rested on the assumption that the market would 
continue to make industrial policy and would re¬ 
main a satisfactory coordinating mechanism. 

5. But gradually more and more of economic 
coordination has been accomplished administra¬ 
tively. Great numbers of individuals have been 
drawn into large factories or business organiza¬ 
tions and their activities have come to be coordi¬ 
nated within the separate enterprises by adminis¬ 
trative action. In a single factory the separate 
activities of thousands of workers are coordinated 
by the factory management so as to mesh into a 
single producing organization. Within single cor¬ 
porate enterprises, tens and even hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of individuals have their economic activity 
coordinated by administrative direction. In 1929 
the activity of over 400,000 workers was meshed 
into a great communication system by the manage¬ 
ment of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Contrast the coordination and balance among 
this group of workers with that among 400,000 
separate farmers whose action in producing more 
or less of feach product is controlled and balanced 


only by the market. In the first, we have the ex¬ 
treme of administrative coordination; in the sec¬ 
ond, the extreme of market coordination. 

6. The shift from market to administrative co¬ 
ordination has gone so far that a major part of 
American economic activity is now carried on by 
great administrative units—our great corporations. 
More than half of all manufacturing activity is 
carried on by 200 big corporations while big cor¬ 
porations dominate the railroad and public-utility 
fields and play an important role in the fields of 
construction and distribution. 

7. This development of administrative coordi¬ 
nation has made possible tremendous increases in 
the efficiency of industrial production within 
single enterprises. The large number of workers 
brought into a single organization has allowed a 
high degree of subdivision of labor and the use 
of complicated series of machines so "that the vol¬ 
ume of production has been expanded way beyond 
the capacity of the same number of workers oper¬ 
ating independently. Organization has made for 
rapid and extensive development of technology 
and the improving technology in turn has in¬ 
creased the advantages of administrative coordi¬ 
nation. The telephone, the automobile, modern 
plumbing, are the joint product of technology and 
administration. The possibility of a high standard 
of living for all rests on these two interrelated 
factors. 

8. But the very concentration of economic ac¬ 
tivity which brought increased productivity has 
by its nature destroyed the free market and dis¬ 
rupted the operations of the law of supply and 
demand in a great many industries and for the 
economy as a whole. 

9. Evidence of this disruption is to be found in 
the administrative character and relative inflex¬ 
ibility of price in a great many industries and the 
fact that on the whole prices during the depres¬ 
sion have tended to go down least where the drop 
in demand has been greatest. 

10. The failure of prices to adjust is perfectly 
familiar to business men in nearly every industry. 
But the implications of this familiar fact for the 
economy as a whole have not been recognized. 

11. In a large part of industry, the market is not 
equating supply and demand through a flexible 
price mechanism, but is bringing an adjustment of 
production to demand at administratively deter¬ 
mined prices. Thus, General Motors may set the 
f.o.b. price of a 1934 Chevrolet at $500 and pro¬ 
duce the half million cars demanded at that price, 
yet be willing and eager to produce and sell a 
million cars at that price if only there were buyers. 

12. The presence of administered prices, while 
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it does not indicate monopoly, does mean that the 
number of concerns competing in the market has 
been reduced to the point that the individual con¬ 
cern has a significant power to choose within 
limits between changing its prices and changing its 
volume of production or sales. When any small 
drop in demand occurs, it is in a position to hold its 
price and reduce its production without losing all 
its business. As a result it tends to hold up price 
and reduce volume of production for the industry 
as a whole. 

13. But this means that individuals have a direct 
power over 4 industrial policy which they exercise 
in making business policy for their own enter¬ 
prise. 

14. The distinction drawn here^between indus¬ 
trial policy and business policy is of the greatest 
importance. 

15. According to laissez faire principles, indus¬ 
trial policy was supposed to result from the inter¬ 
action in the market of the business policies of 
a large number of independent units, no one of 
which had any significant power. In the truly 
atomistic economy to which the principles of 
laissez faire applied, no individual buyer or seller 
alone had any significant power over either price 
or-total volume of production for the industry. 
Prior to A.A.A., agricultural products, such as 
wheat and cotton, were produced and marketed 
under these conditions. 

16. Where the number of competing units in a 
particular industry have been reduced to a rela¬ 
tively small handful, industrial policy is no longer 
made wholly by the market but in part by indi¬ 
viduals. Industrial policy becomes subject to ad¬ 
ministrative control even though there is no 
monopoly or collusion between the separate enter¬ 
prises. 

17. But when the business man has the power to 
affect industrial policy, he almost necessarily 
makes wrong industrial decisions. The very posi¬ 
tion, experience and training of the business man 
which lead him to make the correct decisions on 
business policy tend to force him to make the 
wrong decisions on industrial policy in spite of the 
utmost public spirit which he, as an individual, 
may seek to exercise. The fact that his decisions 
are" wrong from the point of view of the public 
interest is no necessary reflection on either his 
character or his intelligence, but arises from- the 
nature of the situation within which he operates 
and the functions which he performs. 

18. The business man is expected to make busi¬ 
ness policy in a way to maximize the profits of his 
own enterprise. When he has the power to choose 
between lowering price and lowering production. 
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good business policy frequently requires him in 
the presence of falling demand to hold price and 
curtail his production even though this means idle 
men and idle machines. The amount by which he 
can count on increasing his sales by lowering price 
is usually so small that the whole balance of his 
interest as a business man points toward a restric¬ 
tion of production. The fact that he can lay off his 
workers enables him to cut production without 
having to carry the burden of idle workers as he 
does that of idle machines. His interest dictates 
lowering price only when he is able to squeeze his 
costs, particularly his labor costs. At best, it is an 
even choice whether he will choose to maintain 
profits or minimize losses by seeking a relatively 
large profit margin on a reduced volume or a small 
margin on a maintained volume of sales, and in 
such a situation the easier device, and the one in¬ 
volving the lesser risk, is the Sevice of holding 
price and accepting curtailed volume. It is only be¬ 
cause this holding of prices has become wide¬ 
spread and customary that the term “price 
chiseler” could be a term of opprobrium in an 
economy supposed to be coordinated through 
flexible prices. 

19. The net effect of business control over in¬ 
dustrial policy is, therefore, to aggravate any fluc¬ 
tuations in economic activity and prevent any nec¬ 
essary readjustments. An initial drop in demand 
would result, not in price readjustment, but in 
maintained prices and curtailment of production, 
thus throwing workers and machines out of em¬ 
ployment, reducing money income and spending 
power, and further reducing demand. The inflex¬ 
ible administered prices resulting from the shift 
from market to administration thus act as a dis¬ 
rupting factor in the economy and could cause an 
initial small drop in demand to become a national 
disaster. 

20. Only as the business man was willing to go 
directly counter to the interests of his enterprise 
as a profit-making concern and against business 
tradition would he make the kind of decisions 
which, if made throughout industry, would keep 
the economy functioning and would serve the 
fundamental interests of business itself. If dur¬ 
ing the depression individual business men 
throughout the economy had been persuaded to 
lower their prices, thus making decisions which 
appeared by all the standards available to them to 
be adverse to their interests, the result would ac¬ 
tually have been in their interest since it would 
have" reduced the severity of the breakdown. 

21. So long, therefore, as concentration exists 
and important powers over industrial policy are 
exercised in the guise of business policy and result 
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in inflexible administered prices, the market can¬ 
not be expected to coordinate and balance eco¬ 
nomic activity under a policy of laissez faire. 

22. Thus, administrative coordination—the very 
thing that has made modem technology and a 
high standard of living possible—has destroyed 
the effectiveness of the market as an overall co¬ 
ordinator by the inflexible administered prices 
which are inherent in the reduction of competing 
units it has produced. 

23. It is the effects of this failure of the market 
mechanism which have brought the overwhelming 
demand # from many quarters for governmental in¬ 
tervention in economic matters. This inflexibility 
has impeded the balancing of trade between na¬ 
tions, disrupted the workings of monetary policy, 
brought the banking system to its knees, obstructed 
full use of human and material resources, disor¬ 
ganized the flow of savings into useful equipment, 
brought an unbalanced national budget and 
greatly increased economic insecurity. . 

Part II. The Basic Choice in Social Policy 

1. Since the administrative coordination which 
promises a high 'standard of living carries with it 
inflexible administered prices which destroy the 
effectiveness of the market as an overall coordi¬ 
nator, it is necessary to choose between two al¬ 
ternatives if an effectively functioning economy 
is to be established—either (1) atomize the admin¬ 
istrative units to the point where inflexible admin¬ 
istered prices disappear and the free market can 
become an effective coordinator, or (2) supple¬ 
ment the market mechanism with institutional ar¬ 
rangements (N.R.A., A.A.A., money system, etc.) 
sufficient to allow the economy to function effec¬ 
tively in the presence of and in spite of inflexible 
prices. 

2. The first road would require the breaking up 
of large corporate units into a very great number 
of separate and wholly independent competing en¬ 
terprises with the loss in efficiency which it would 
entail. Few realize the extent to which it would be 
necessary to pulverize industry. Each of the big 
automobile companies would probably have to be 
made into a hundred or more independent con¬ 
cerns; the big chemical companies would have to 
be broken into very much smaller units; and even 
after the break-up of the unregulated part of in¬ 
dustry, the inflexible prices in the railroad and 
utility fields would impede economic adjustment, 
unless they also were broken up and made com¬ 
petitive. In order to make a laissez faire policy 
truly effective, productive efficiency would have 
to be greatly impaired and a lower standard of 
living accepted than is made possible by modern 


industrial organization and modern technology. 

3. The second road, while employing the mar¬ 
ket as a major instrument, would seek to supple¬ 
ment the market at the points where it tends to 
fail. Many have held that this would require Gov¬ 
ernment ownership or dictatorship since they can 
see no other alternative to a laissez faire policy. 

4. Actually, the choice does not lie between pri¬ 
vate ownership and Government ownership be¬ 
cause the problem is primarily the distribution of 
controls, not the locus of ownership. 

5. Nor does the choice lie between the atomiza¬ 
tion of industry and an economic' dictatorship, 
since it is only necessary to set up an institutional 
framework through which certain key industrial 
decisions are made and within which private or 
corporate enterprise and initiative can function ef¬ 
fectively. 

6. If inflexible administered prices are to be 
accepted as an inevitable product of modern tech¬ 
nology and modern industrial organization, the 
following lines of action would be called for to 
prevent them from being a disrupting influence 
and to allow the optimum use of human and ma¬ 
terial resources. 

(a) First, all pressure making for a general re¬ 
vision of prices either upward or downward 
would have to be eliminated from the economy, 
since any development requiring a general change 
in the inflexible prices would result in a change 
in production and economic unbalance. This 
would mean that a monetary policy would have 
to be adopted which aimed to keep the flexible 
prices as a group approximately in line with inflex¬ 
ible prices as a group and that a mechanism for 
the adjustment of international trade balances 
through general changes in prices would have to 
be replaced. 

(b) Second, new techniques of control would 
have to be worked out for establishing the neces¬ 
sary elements of industrial policy so that the self- 
interest of individuals working through, the mar¬ 
ket but limited by the framework of policy estab¬ 
lished would tend to produce the optimum use of 
human and material resources. 

(c) Finally, violent dislocations in the flow of 
savings into capital goods would have to be min¬ 
imized. 

The remainder of this report will be devoted to 
the problems of making industrial policy. 

Part III. The Problem of Making Industrial 

Policy 

1. The National Recovery Administration and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration are 
in part a product of the economic break-down 
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resulting from inflexible administered prices. The 
major task ahead of them, if they are to facilitate 
the functioning of the economy, is to participate 
in the making of industrial policy where the mar¬ 
ket cannot produce satisfactory results. 

2. The basic problem of both N.R.A. and 
A.A.A. is, therefore, to devise techniques of con¬ 
trol for establishing the necessary elements of in¬ 
dustrial policy. 

3. Until this is recognized as the basic function 
of N.R.A. and A.A.A. the economic policies of 
these two agencies tend to be contradictory and 
confused; once the true function of these bodies 
has been recognized, the organization and policy 
implicit in this function will clarify much of their 

economic activity. . . T 

4. In establishing certain elements of industrial 
policy, the purpose of N.R.A. and A.A.A. should 
be to set up a framework within which the actions 
of individuals or groups, operating on their own 
initiative and in their own interest, will result in 
a fully functioning economy. The objective 
should be to accomplish what the market is sup¬ 
posed to accomplish, namely, a balance of the 
interests of the various interest groups which con¬ 
stitute industry so as to produce the most effec¬ 
tive use of human and material resources. 

5. To do this it is only necessary to find key 
decisions for each industry which, if made right, 
would so condition the other elements of indus¬ 
trial policy that the latter could be left to the ac¬ 
tions of individuals and the operation of the mar¬ 
ket. ... 

6. The setting of key elements of industrial pol¬ 

icy by administrative bodies to facilitate economic 
functioning is a new technique. . 

(a) Earlier interventions of government m in¬ 
dustry have been essentially different. 

(1) Antitrust legislation tried to maintain com- 
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petition and the market as the maker of industrial , 
policy and failed because it confused the absence 
of monopoly with the existence of a free market. 
The market*break-down is not a matter of monop¬ 
oly (as the courts have interpreted the term), but . 
of the making of industrial policy*by private indi¬ 
viduals. 

(2) Public-utility regulation establishes a major 
element of industrial policy—-namely rates but, 
because it is focused on the interest of property 
and not on balancing the interests of investors, 
workers, and consumers, it tends to aggravate the 
faults inherent in business decisions—witness the 
efforts to increase railroad rates during the de¬ 
pression. It has neither tackled , the problem of 
getting service to the public under optimum con¬ 
ditions nor has it taken account of the problem ot 
price rigidity introduced by the process of rate 

making. , 

(3) Government ownership and operation has 
involved taking on the whole job of industrial and 
business operation instead of simply the key indus¬ 
trial decisions. Government has here had to de¬ 
termine not only industrial policy but also busi¬ 
ness policy as well, with all the centralization 

which this involves. . 

(b) Collective bargaining has been a technique 
for establishing certain elements of industrial pol¬ 
icy, but it tends to place the whole emphasis on 
the division of the spoils and loses sight of the 
other major aspects of industrial policy having to 
do with increasing the spoils to be divided. 

7. In determining industrial policy by the mak¬ 
ing of key decisions, the essential problems are, 
first, to discover, industry by industry, what, if 
anv, elements of industrial policy need to be estab¬ 
lished administratively and, second, to set up a 
mechanism which will get those key decisions 
made “right.” ... 


TVA 


During the first World War, the Federal gov¬ 
ernment built at Muscle Shoals in Alabama a 
rlam and power plant intended to increase the 
nation’s capacity for the manufacture of the 
nitrogeneous products needed for the making 
of munitions. The war ended before the plant 
could be used and, for the decade afterward, 
Muscle Shoals was a minor bone of conten¬ 
tion, lying unused because no purchaser of¬ 
fered what seemed a reasonable price and be¬ 
cause government operation would be “social¬ 


istic.” Senator Norris of Nebraska had stood 
firm against the disposal of Muscle Shoals, so 
that when the new administration entered the 
scene in 1933 the disputed dam was still in gov¬ 
ernment possession. 

In May, 1933, the Tennessee Valley Author¬ 
ity was created to improve navigation and land 
reclamation, promote flood control, and sell 
the surplus hydroelectric power which would 
be produced by its dams. Also, the Authority 
was charged with laying out a comprehensive 
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plan for promoting the social and economic 
welfare of the seven states in the Tennessee 
Valley region. In the sale of power (priority 
was to be given to public bodies and coopera¬ 
tives), the TVA was to use rates that were to 
serve as a “yardstick” against which to meas¬ 
ure those charged by the local private utilities. 
This provision aroused great opposition, not 
only on principle but also on the ground that 
since a government corporation could borrow 
at interest terms which no private enterprise 
could obtain, the costs were not properly 
comparable. The TVA had to face not only 
repeated challenge in the courts—which held 
constitutional most of its disputed activities 
(the sale of power to municipalities and the 
construction, for flood control purposes, of 
dams sufficiently high to produce hydroelec¬ 
tric power)—but also dissension within its 
own ranks when its chairman disagreed with 
his colleagues so acrimoniously that, in 1938, 
he had to be removed by the President. 

In spite of these handicaps, TVA main¬ 
tained itself against attack, dissension, and 
challenge in the courts and finally built its 
dams and power lines. Its flood-control work 
succeeded in guarding the Tennessee Valley 
from the disasters that struck other valleys in 
the flood years. The work and achievement of 
TVA is described by its administrator, David 
Lilienthal (1899- ), in his TVA-Democracy 
on the March (New York, 1944). Though 
Lilienthal has a natural partiality for the or¬ 
ganization he helped create, his enthusiasm is 
infectious as he tells how the men who made 
TVA attempted to use the methods of science 
to develop an area as a unity and to make the 
people of that area an active factor in the de¬ 
velopment. TVA tried to attack the problem 
of" the separation between technological ad¬ 
vance and human needs. The first task of the 
TVA administrators was to get its experts to 
see their special problems within the context 
of the valley as a living whole. 

The book is most appealing in its descrip¬ 
tions of the growth and activities of TVA; it 
isjpost significant in its observations on the 
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techniques of government. Government as 
combatant and government as umpire are 
familiar enough; government as public tech- 
nician is something’ new. XVA, organized as 
an independent corporation, has been able to 
work outside conventional bounds to show 
the efficacy of the “Authority" method in 
dealing with problems that cross state lines 
yet are regional rather than national in scope. 
In the area controlled by the Port of New 
York, the authority method had shown its po¬ 
tentialities; but TVA extended the method 
over an entire region to demonstrate how 
joint action may be secured not by Washing¬ 
ton fiat, but by the voluntary cooperation of 
the states and the communities within them. 
Regional problems, such as power and flood 
control, should be the concern of technical ex¬ 
perts. Through federal autonomous agencies 
with authority to make decisions in the area 
where they operate, government may attack 
such regional problems without creating a 
top-heavy centralized bureaucracy. 

This then is really an essay in political philos¬ 
ophy* Lilienthal is largely concerned with de¬ 
scribing the processes by which the destiny 
of the TVA has been put into the hands of the 
people themselves. He sees the TVA, in brief, 
as a demonstration of the feasibility of making 
democracy function at the grass roots. The ex¬ 
perts played and continue to play their parts. 
Their studies revealed the crimes that had been 
visited on the region’s great natural resources 
by an earlier wasteful economy. Their re¬ 
searches demonstrated how new devices-—pe¬ 
culiar to the needs of the region—could make 
the subsoil and the soil more productive eco¬ 
nomically. Their leadership erected the 
demonstration farms and helped in the cre¬ 
ation of cooperatives and the appearance of 
new small industries. But the vitality of the 
programs grew from the fact that the local 
chambers of commerce, farmer organizations, 
trade union councils, and state, county, and 
municipal governments were ready to take 
over responsibility. One of the answers to the 
perils of the monolithic state is dccentraliza- 
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tion of function; the solution for absentee The selection here reprinted is from Lilien- 
control and exploitation is grass-roots partici- thal’s book and is published by permission o 
pation and conservation. Harper and Brothers. 


TV A—Democracy on the March 

BY DAVID LILIENTHAL 


Chapter XIV: Decentralization: Antidote for 
Remote Control 

What I have been describing is the way by which 
in this region we are working toward a decentral¬ 
ized administration of the functions of the central 
government. 

The chief purpose of such methods of decen¬ 
tralization is to provide greater opportunity for a 
richer, more interesting, and more responsible hie 
for the individual, and to increase his genuine 
freedom, his sense of his own importance. Cen¬ 
tralization in administration promotes remote and 
absentee control, and thereby increasingly denies 
to the individual the opportunity to make decisions 
and to carry those responsibilities by which human 
personality is nourished and developed. 

I find it impossible to comprehend how democ¬ 
racy can be a living reality if people are remote 
from their government and in their daily lives are 
not made a part of it, or if the control and direc¬ 
tion of making a living—industry, farming, the 
distribution of goods-is far removed from the 
stream of life and from the local community. • • • 
Congress established the TVA as a national 
agency, but one confined to a particular region. 
This provided an opportunity for decentralization. 
A limited region, its outlines drawn by >^tural 
resources and the cohesion of its human interests, 
was the unit of federal activity rather than the 

whole nation. . * 

To the degree that the experiment as admin¬ 
istered helps to solve some of the problems raised 
by the flight of power to the center and the isola¬ 
tion of the citizen from his government history 
ay mark that down as TVA’s most substantial 
contribution to national well-being and the 

that must be tried. There will be different types 
and other methods of administration suitable to 
nrher nroblems and different areas. Diversity will 
always be the mark of decentralized adm.mstra- 
tion, just as surely as uniformity (often for its own 
K'lha) is the mark of central and remote control. 

Decentralization in action has been anything but 
an easy task. Its course will never be a smooth one, 


without setbacks and disappointments. Every- 
where, nevertheless, the problem must be faced if 
we are to conserve and develop the energies and 
zeal of our citizens, to keep open the channels 
through which our democracy is constantly in¬ 
vigorated. . , 

Overcentralization is, of course, no unique char¬ 
acteristic of our own national government. It is the 
tendency all over the world, in business as well as 
government. Centralization of power at our na¬ 
tional capital is largely the result of efforts to 
protect citizens from the evils of overcentraliza- 
tion in the industrial and commercial life of the 
country, a tendency that has been going on for 
generations. Chain stores have supplanted the 
corner grocery and the village drug store. In banks 
and theaters, hotels, and systems of power supply 

_in every activity of business—local controls 

have almost disappeared. To be sure, business 
centralization has brought advantages in lower 
unit costs and improved services. Except by the 
village dressmaker, or the owner of the country 
store or hotel, the advantages of centralization, at 
the beginning, at least, were gratefully received. 
People seemed to like a kind of sense of security 
that came with uniformity. 

The paying of the price came later when towns 
and villages began to take stock. The profits of 
local commerce had been siphoned off, local enter¬ 
prise was stifled, and moribund communities awoke 
to some of the ultimate penalties of remote control. 
When a major depression struck in 1929, business 
centralization made us more vulnerable than ever 
before to the disruption that ensued. Power had 
gone to the center, decisions were made far from 
the people whose lives would be affected. Cities 
and states were powerless to meet the evils mat 
were bred; the federal government had to act. 1 he 
tendency to centralization in government was 

qU It waslronic that centralized businesses should 
become, as they did, eloquent advocates of the 
merits of decentralization in government, from 
their central headquarters they began to issue state¬ 
ments and brochures. And a wondrous state of 
confusion arose in the minds of men: they ate 
food bought at a store that had its replica m almo t 
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every town from coast to coast; they took their 
ease in standard chairs; they wore suits of identical 
weave and pattern and shoes identical with those 
worn all over the country. In the midst of this 
uniformity they all listened on the radio to the 
same program at the same time, a program that 
bewailed the evils of “regimentation,” or they 
read an indignant editorial in their local evening 
papers (identical with an editorial that same day 
in a dozen other newspapers of the same chain) 
urging them to vote for a candidate who said he 
would bring an end to centralization in govern¬ 
ment. 

I am not one who is attracted by that appealing 
combination of big business and little government, 
I believe that the federal government must have 
large grants of power progressively to deal with 
problems that are national in their consequences 
and remedy, problems too broad to be handled 
by local political units. I am convinced, as surely 
most realistic men must be, that in the future fur¬ 
ther responsibilities will have to be assumed by the 
central government to deal with national issues 
which centralized business inevitably creates. The 
war has advanced this trend. 

The people have a right to demand that their 
federal government provide them an opportunity 
to share in the benefits of advances in science and 
research, the right to demand protection from eco¬ 
nomic abuses beyond the power of their local 
political units to control. But they have the further 
right to insist that the methods of administration 
used to carry out the very laws enacted for their 
individual welfare will not atrophy the human 
resources of their democracy. 

It is folly to forget that the same dangers and 
the same temptations exist whether the centraliza¬ 
tion is in government or in mammoth business en¬ 
terprises. In both cases the problem is to capture 
the advantages that come with such centralized 
authority as we find we must have, and at the same 
time to avoid the hazards of overcentralized ad¬ 
ministration of those central powers. 

It can be done. It can be done in many business 
operations as well as in government activities. I 
have described the way in which the operations 
of the Tennessee Valley’s power system have 
been brought close to the people of this valley. 
Certainly that makes clear that no blind fear of 
bigness underlies my conviction of the necessity 
for decentralized administration. Here we have 
centralized only the activities in connection with 
electric supply which are common to a large inte¬ 
grated area and can best be carried on by a single 
agency, that is, producing the power and then 
transmitting it from the. dams and steam-electric 


plants to the gates of communities. But, as I have 
pointed out, in the Tennessee Valley system the 
ownership and management of the distribution 
systems are decentralized. Here, I believe, is one 
example, among many, of an effective combination 
of the advantages of the decentralized administra¬ 
tion of centralized authority. 

The distinction between authority and its ad¬ 
ministration is a vital one. For a long time all of us 
—administrators, citizens, and politicians—have 
been confused on this point. We have acted on the 
assumption that because there was an increasing 
need for centralized authority, the centralized 
execution of that authority was likewise inevitable. 
We have assumed that, as new powers were 
granted to the government with its seat at Wash¬ 
ington, these powers therefore must also be ad¬ 
ministered from Washington. Out of lethargy and 
confusion we have taken it for granted that rhe 
price of federal action was a top-heavy, cumber¬ 
some administration. Clearly this is nonsense. The 
problem is to divorce the two ideas of authority 
and administration of authority. 

Our task is to invent devices of management 
through which many of.the powers of the central 
government will be administered not by remote 
control from Washington but in rhe field. 

A national capital almost anywhere is bound to 
suffer from lack of knowledge of local conditions, 
of parochial customs. And in a country as vast as 
the United States, in which local and regional dif¬ 
ferences are so vital and so precious, many citizens 
and administrators are coming to see more and 
more that powers centrally administered from 
Washington cannot take into account the physical 
and economic variations within our boundaries. 
The national strength and culture that flows from 
that very diversity cannot be nourished by cen¬ 
tralized administration. 

It has become common observation that in 
Washington it is too easy to forget, let us say, the 
centuries of tradition that lie behind the customs 
of the Spanish-Amcrican citizens in New Mexico 
and how different their problems arc from those 
of the men and women whose lives have been 
spent in the mountains of the South. It is hard, 
from a distance, with only memoranda before him, 
for an administrator to be alive to the fact that the 
ways of suburban New Jersey are alien to the 
customs of the coast of eastern Maine. And yet 
the fact that the ancestors of these people brought 
dissimilar customs from their homelands, that 
they have earned their living in different manners, 
that the climates in which they live are nor the 
same—this is all deeply important when a national 
program is brought to the men and women in 
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cities and villages and farms for application, when 
their daily lives are visibly affected. When those 
differences in customs are not comprehended, 
statutes seem irrelevant or harsh. They destroy 
confidence* and disturb rather than promote peo¬ 
ple’s welfare. 

Centralization at the national capital or within 
a business undertaking always glorifies the im¬ 
portance of pieces of paper. This dims the sense of 
reality. As men and organizations acquire a pre¬ 
occupation with papers they become less under¬ 
standing, less perceptive of the reality of those 
matters with which they should be dealing: par¬ 
ticular human problems, particular human beings, 
actual things in a real America—highways, wheat, 
barges, drought, floods, backyards, blast furnaces. 
The reason why there is and always has been so 
much bureaucratic spirit, such organizational in¬ 
trigue, so much pathologic personal ambition, so 
many burning jealousies and vendettas in a capital 
city (any capital city, not only Washington), is 
no mystery. The facts with which a highly central¬ 
ized institution deals tend to be the men and 
women of that institution itself, and their ideas 
and ambitions. To maintain perspective and human 
understanding in the atmosphere of centralization 
is a task that many able and conscientious people 
have found well-nigh impossible. 

Making decisions from papers has a dehumaniz¬ 
ing effect. Much of man’s inhumanity to man is 
explained by it. Almost all great observers of 
mankind have noted it. In War and Peace Tolstoy 
makes it particularly clear. Pierre Bezukhov is 
standing a captive before one of Napoleon’s gen¬ 
erals, Marshal Davout. 

“At the first glance, when Davout had only 
raised his head from the papers where human af¬ 
fairs and lives were indicated by numbers , Pierre 
was merely a circumstance, and Davout could have 
shot him without burdening his conscience with 
an evil deed, but now he saw in him a human be¬ 
ing . , To see each citizen thus as a “human 
being” is easy at the grass roots. That is where 
more of the functions of our federal government 
should be exercised. 

The permanence of democracy indeed demands 
this. For the cumulative effect of overcentraliza¬ 
tion of administration in a national capital is 
greatly to reduce the effectiveness of government. 
Ir is serious enough in itself when, because of re¬ 
moteness and ignorance of local conditions or the 
slowness of their operation, laws and programs 
fail of rheir purposes. We are threatened, however, 
with an even more disastrous sequence, the loss of 
the people’s confidence, the very foundation of 
democratic government. Confidence does not 
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flourish in a “government continually at a distance 
and out of sight,” to use the language of Alexander 
Hamilton, himself a constant advocate of strong 
“central authority. On the other hand, said Hamil¬ 
ton, “the more the operations of the national au¬ 
thority are intermingled in the ordinary exercise 
of government, the more the citizens are ac¬ 
customed to meet with it in the common occur¬ 
rences of their political life, the more it is familiar¬ 
ized to their sight and to their feelings, the further 
it enters into those objects which touch the most 
sensible chords and put into motion the most ac¬ 
tive springs of the human heart, the greater will 
be the probability that it will conciliate the respect 
and attachment of the community.” 

When “the respect and attachment of the com¬ 
munity” give place to uneasiness, fears develop 
that the granting of further powers may be abused. 
Ridicule of the capriciousness of some government 
officials takes the place of pride. Democracy can¬ 
not thrive long in an atmosphere of scorn or fear. 
One of two things ultimately happens: ’ either 
distrustful citizens, their fears often capitalized 
upon by selfish men, refuse to yield to the na¬ 
tional government the powers which it should 
have in the common interest; or an arrogant cen¬ 
tral government imposes its will by force. In either 
case the substance of democracy has perished. 

We face a dilemma; there is no reason to con¬ 
ceal its proportions. I do not minimize the com¬ 
plexities and difficulties it presents. We need a 
strong central government. This is plain to every¬ 
one who sees the changed nature of our modern 
world. But 1 have deep apprehension for the 
future unless we learn how many of those central 
powers can be decentralized in their administra¬ 
tion. 

Every important administrative decision need 
not be made in Washington. We must rid our¬ 
selves of the notion that a new staff, with every 
member paid out of the federal treasury, has to 
administer every detail of each new federal law or 
regulation. We who believe devoutly in the demo¬ 
cratic process should be the first to urge the use 
of methods that will keep the administration of 
national functions from becoming so concentrated 
at the national capital, so distant from the every¬ 
day life of ordinary people, as to wither and 
deaden the average citizen’s sense of participation 
and partnership in government affairs. For in this 
citizen participation lies the vitality of a democ¬ 
racy . 

Federal functions can be decentralized in their 
administration. But it requires a completely 
changed point of view on the part of citizens and 
rheir representatives. For this business of central- 
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ization is not wholly the fault of government ad¬ 
ministrators. Statutes are rarely designed to pro¬ 
vide an opportunity for ingenuity in the develop¬ 
ment of new techniques in administration. Only 
infrequently do you find a new law which in its 
terms recognizes the hazards of overcentralization. 

Our recent history shows that many public men 
and editorial writers prefer the privilege of berat¬ 
ing administrators as “bureaucrats” to suggesting 
and supporting ways through which the vices of 
bureaucracy would have less opportunity to de¬ 
velop. Congress has usually taken the easy course, 
when new laws are passed, of piling upon the 
shoulders of an already weary (but rarely unwill¬ 
ing) official the responsibility for supervising a 
whole new field of federal activity. He has been 
given a fresh corps of assistants perhaps, but upon 
his judgment decisions of great detail ultimately 
rest. 

This country is too big for such a pyramiding of 
responsibilities. In the general atmosphere of big¬ 
ness, men continue to come about the same size. 
There is a limit to the energy and wisdom of the 
best; the ancient lust for power for its own sake 
burns in the worst. 

In the case of TVA, Congress did enact a statute 
which permitted a decentralized administration. 
Had not Congress created that opportunity, the 
TVA could not have developed its administration 
at the grass roots. An area of manageable propor¬ 
tions—the watershed of a river as its base—was 
the unit of administration. Decisions could be made 
and responsibility taken at a point that was close 
to the problems themselves. That is the test of 
decentralization. 

It is not decentralization to open regional offices 
or branches in each state, if decisions have to be 
made in Washington and the officers in the field 
prove to be merely errand boys. Genuine decen¬ 
tralization means an entirely different point of 
view in the selecting and training of personnel. It 
means an emigration of talent to the grass roots. 
But if the important task, the real responsibilities, 
are kept at the center, men of stature will not go to 
the “field.” 

Neither is it decentralization when bureaus or 
departments are moved out of crowded Washing¬ 
ton. It may be necessary and entirely wise—but 
it is not decentralization. You do not get decen¬ 
tralization as we know it in the TVA unless you 
meet two tests: 

First, do the men in the field have the power 
of decision? 

Second, are the people, their private and their 
local public institutions, actively participating in 
the enterprise? 


There is generous lip service to decentralization 
on every hand. But little will be done abour ir un¬ 
less there is real understanding of what it means, 
and an urgent and never ceasing demand from 
citizens. 

When methods such as those the TVA has used 
are proposed, the chief objection usually made is 
that local communities, state agencies, or the field 
officers of federal agencies cannot be trusted to 
carry out national policies. Usually the reason is 
dressed up in more tactful language, bur, however 
disguised, it is the doctrine of the elite nevertheless. 
The burden of proving that the men who at the 
time are federal officials in Washington are the 
only ones competent to administer the laws en¬ 
acted by Congress certainly lies upon those who 
advance that reason. Actually such statements 
often prove the desperate hazards of centralization 
to the health of a democracy, for they exhibit, in 
the minds of those who pur them forward, a low 
esteem or affectionate contempt for the abilities 
of anyone outside the capital city, or else a slavish 
concern for the existing rituals of bureaucracy. 

There are of course many instances where the 
facts appear to support the claim that good ad¬ 
ministration of national concerns cannot be ob¬ 
tained through the co-operation of local agencies. 
Local politics, ineptitude, lack of interest ami ex¬ 
perience in public matters and in administration, 
brazen partisanship, even corruption—all these 
stand in the way. I am sure these hazards exist. I 
am sure, for we have encountered most of them in 
this valley. But what arc the alternatives? Fewer 
citizens participating in governmental administra¬ 
tion. Less and less local community responsibility. 
More federal employees in the field armed with 
papers to be filled out and sent to Washington for 
“processing,” because only there is “good admin¬ 
istration” possible. 'Fhe progressive^ atrophy of 
citizen interest. An ever wider gulf berween local 
communities and national government, between 
citizens and their vital public concerns. Such are 
the alternatives. 

The often flabby muscles of eommunirv and in¬ 
dividual responsibility will never be invigorated 
unless the muscles are given work to do. They 
grow strong by use; there is no other way. Al¬ 
though it is true that decentralization at times is 
ineffective because of the qualiry of local officials 
or field officers, the virtues, by comparison, of 
what can be done in central headquarters are some¬ 
what illusory. For, without the co-operation of 
citizens (an admittedly difficult goal ) and of in¬ 
stitutions familiar to them, no detailed and far- 
reaching economic or social policy and no demo¬ 
cratic planning can be made effective. Surely 
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rhere can be little doubt about the truth of this 
statement, as l write these words, in our second 
i N ear at war. The daily experience of the average 

\ citizen confirms it unanswerable. 

* The shortcomings of highly centralized adminis- 

I tration of national policies are not due simply to 

the stupidity or wrongheadedness of particular in- 
I dividual#, Naming a scapegoat whenever a mess is 

uncovered, a favorite edirorial and lav custom, is 
, of little help; it usually misses the mark. We need 

V perspective about such things, lest we foolishly 

take out our anger and frustration for ineptitudes 
upon this man and that, this pam or that, instead 
of turning our attention where it usually belongs, 
upon the limitations and dangers of central¬ 
ization. 

These evils are inherent in the overcenrrali/ed 
I administration of huge enterprise because it ig¬ 

nores the nature of mam . . , 

Our of my experience in this valley I am as 
acutely aware as anyone could be of the'dilfieuldes 
of securing the active participation of eiti/ens at 
the grass roots. I know “what a task 1 ’ (using the 
words of de Toe<]uevi!k\) it is “to persuade* men 
to busy themselves about their own affairs." But 
our experience Ik* re has in it more of encourage¬ 
ment than of despair. For in this valley, in almost 
every village ami town anti city, in even' rural 
community, there has proved to be a rich reservoir 
of citizen talent for public service. The notion that 
brains, resourcefulness, and capacity for manage- 
incur are a limited commodity in America ami 
this it is that is behind most of the skepticism about 
decentralization is a myth that is disproved in al 
most every chapter and page of the story of tin* 
development of this valley. 

The fact that TV A was not remote but dose at 
hand has been the most effective w ay to dissipate 
the considerable initial suspicion of this enterprise 
ami secure from citizens of every (mint of view the 


Rooskvh.Ts must ivumritur had pledged re 
form of tlie banking; system, a promise fulfilled 
in August, t<;^, when the President signed the 
Banking Art of that year. This provided for 
increased government control of the Federal 
Reserve System: the President w as not onh let 
appoint all the members of its Board of (inv¬ 
entors ■ -who were to approve the person 
chosen to he president of each Federal Re¬ 
serve Bank but the Board of (*overnors was 
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existing wade measure of warm co-operation. In 
the ease of the power program of the TVA, for 
example, if TV A were not in the region and of it, 
if it could nor make decisions until Washington, 
hundreds of miles away, had “processed" the 
papers ami readied a conclusion, only a few of 
these valley communities, in my opinion, would 
have signed a contract with the TVA for power 
supply. Remote control from Washington would 
not have seemed greatly to he preferred to remote 
control from a holding company office in New 
\ork. And if TVA had not in turn decentralized 
its own operations the plan would work badly, 

I VA's division and area managers and other field 
officials are not merely office hoys with imposing 
titles but no standing or authority. They are 
selected, trained, given broad responsibility and 
discretion, and compensated accordingly. 

The decentralized administration" of federal 
functions is no infallible panacea. Of course mis¬ 
takes are made at the grass mots too. But: even the 
mistakes are useful, for they are close at hand 
where the reasons behind them can be seen and 
understood, I he wise decisions, the successes (and 
there are many such), are a source of pride and 
satisfaction to the whole community. If, as I 
strongly believe, power must be diffused, if k is 
vital that eiti/ens participate in the programs of 
their government, if it is important that confidence 
in our federal government be maintained, then de¬ 
centralization is essential. 

Lspeak of decentralization as a problem for the 
l hiked States of America. But the poison of over * 
centralization isgmt a threat to us here alone. t)c 
centralized administration is one form of antidote 
that is effective the world over, for it rests upon 
human impulses that are universal. CAmtralizafbn 
is a threat to the human spirit everywhere, and its 
control is a concern of all men who love free¬ 
dom. 


to control the Open Market Committee, which 
had power over the expansion and commotion 
of bank credits. I lie Board of (inventors was 
at so given the right to raise the reserve retjuire- 
niciits of member banks to double the exist 
iny maxhmnm, a measure which could prevent 
the additional currency authorized hv acts of 
C a ingress from inflating the economy] In mlde 
tton, the act allowed reserve hanks to make 
loans to the** members on time or demand 
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notes of four months’ maturity and national 
banks were given the right to make loans on 
real estate, which allowed competition with 
state banks that had such power. But national 
banks were forbidden to participate in the 
underwriting of security issues. At the 1935 
meeting of the American Bankers’ Association, 
Marriner S. Eccles (1890- ), one of the gover¬ 
nors of the Federal Reserve Board and soon to 
become chairman of the renamed Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, ex¬ 
plained the purposes of the new law and urged 
the banking community to give its coopera¬ 
tion. 

Government intervention in the nation’s 
financial activities has been necessary to save 
the country from its “state of disastrous con¬ 
traction.” The RFC has helped the nation’s 
banks. The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
had relieved both banks and the harassed home- 
owner, thus benefiting creditors as well as 
debtors. The Federal Farm Mortgage Cor¬ 
poration has prevented the collapse of the 
farm mortgage market by providing funds, 
through the issue of government bonds, to be 
loaned to Federal Land Banks in return for 
their own mortgage-backed bonds. The serv¬ 
ices of these agencies and of the relief program 
have been worth their cost despite the un¬ 
balancing of the budget, Eccles argues. For 
taxes and government debt are not to be con¬ 
sidered as mathematical absolutes but in rela¬ 
tion to national income. Hence, while a deficit 
may not be desirable, it is not necessarily de¬ 
structive. In the present situation, bankers must 
be ready to extend credit in the form their 
communities require rather than according to 
the precepts of liquidity. Eccles then turns 
from a defense of the administration’s policy 
of what may be called financial “relief” to a 
defense of government intervention to prevent 
deflation. When such tendencies appear, gov¬ 
ernment should not decrease spending, for 
that promotes further deflation, the collapse of 
confidence, and depression. 

Four years after Eccles had appealed to 
American bankers for cooperation with the 


administration’s financial policy, he addressed 
a special meeting of the Harvard Business 
School Alumni. By 1939, the country had ex¬ 
perienced the recession of 1937-38. The re¬ 
covery initiated by heavy public spending col¬ 
lapsed when that spending slackened. Thus, 
there still remains the problem: “How Are 
We to Put Idle Men, Money and Machines to 
Work?” Though money is available, capital 
outlay lags and full employment Is not 
achieved. Business leaders insist that taxes and. 
government regulation of the securities market 
are responsible for the inadequate flow of cap¬ 
ital into new enterprise. As a banker and busi¬ 
nessman, Eccles declares that a negative reori¬ 
entation of policy would have small effect 
upon the economy as a whole. Of all taxes de¬ 
terrent to business, those bearing on consump¬ 
tion are most damaging since they fall upon 
the lower income groups which spend rather 
than save an increase in their income. Tax re¬ 
vision should be in a direction that would tend 
to stimulate consumer buying power and give 
an impetus to production. In their own inter¬ 
est, businessmen should prefer providing tax 
revenue themselves in order that consumption 
may be increased. 

Government expenditure and investment 
does not become a dangerous policy until it 
competes with private industry for men and 
materials, says Eccles. It is not regulation but 
unwillingness to * assume risk that is the great 
current hindrance to the expansion of invest¬ 
ment. Once again, the frontier theory (and 
Hansen’s) serves political argument to explain 
the slackening of America’s industrial growth 
and to justify a program of redistributing in¬ 
come through taxation. Since we are built al¬ 
most to capacity and since we have become a 
creditor nation, we must look to an enlarge¬ 
ment of the domestic market. To that end, 
Eccles suggests a revision of the social security 
program to furnish adequate pensions now 
rather than merely to drain present income to 
provide for the next generation. He urges con¬ 
trol of monopolistic practices by capital and 
labor, a policy which demands a unified labor 
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leadership and an abandonment of feather¬ 
bedding restrictions. In addition to measures to 
increase consumption, government should in¬ 
vest in useful enterprises upon which private 
capital cannot venture because of the long de¬ 
lay of return, though ultimately such enter¬ 
prises will pay out. 

A good part of this theory of the need for 
a “compensatory” fiscal policy is rejected by 
John H. Williams (1887- ), professor of 
economics at Harvard and vice president of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank, in his 
article Deficit Spending (1941). Deficit spend¬ 
ing, Williams points out, is the sequel, in the 
nineteen thirties, to the previous decades’ em¬ 
phasis on central banking policy as a means of 
regulating the economy. The central bank 
theory rested on the assumption that the quan¬ 
tity of money controlled the interest rate, 
which determined investment which, in turn, 
controlled the business cycle. When in the 
early nineteen thirties it became evident that 
low interest rates did not necessarily lead to 
investment, the Keynes suggestion of “pump¬ 
priming” became popular in government cir¬ 
cles ami deficit financing was seen as a means of 
making the eusy-monev policy effective. In 
deficit financing was introduced as a 
positive factor compensating for the gradual 


change taking place it> a maturing economy'. 

While Williams is not convinced of the 
“mature economy” thesis, he does note that 
France and the United Stares were almost the 
only nations failing to surpass the level of out¬ 
put of the nineteen twenties—and France cer¬ 
tainly had a mature economy. It is in his con¬ 
ception of economic progress that Williams is 
most interesting, however. Income, not em¬ 
ployment, is the goal of that progress. Hence, 
underemployment does not mean depression 
but technological advance; superior techno¬ 
logical methods increase the productivity of 
labor and lead to a greater volume of goods 
although making an increasing number of 
workers superfluous. Yet possible loss of buy¬ 
ing power through the operation of this tend¬ 
ency will not sap the economy since that is 
supported not by consumption but by invest¬ 
ment; and this last occurs as a result'of faith 
in the prospect of profit, nor because of direct 
fulfillment of human needs. 

The two Fcdes addresses are reprinted 
from R. L. Weissman, ed.. Economic Balance 
ami a Balanced Budget (New York, 1940) 
and are published by permission of I larper 
and Brothers. The Williams article is reprint eel 
from The American Economic Review, Sup¬ 
plement, Vol. XXX, No. 5, February, 1941. 


Two Addresses 

BY MARRINKR C. KCCLES 


1. Tim Futurr or Banking 

. . . Most or my urr. has been spenr in the field 
of banking and business and until I unexpectedly 
went to Washington, less titan two years ago, I 
had never occupied a public position. 1, therefore, 
can talk to you and approach the questions which 
I am sure we. are all deeply interested in, only as a 
practical business man and banker. 

I am reminded in meeting with you today of the 
contrast between the conditions under which we 
are now meeting and the conditions under which 
this same meeting was held three years ago. . . . 

What k die reason for this change? It k not a 
result of accident; it is not a result or letting nature 
take its course* For three years nature was per¬ 


mitted ro rake its course in an effort to revive con¬ 
fidence. Little legislation that was disturbing to 
business was passed. No Banking Act of 193 5 was 

pending ro make bankers hesitate to make loans. 
Bur a condition was reached, even as early as the 
spring of 1932, when (iovernment intervention 
became unavoidable, not because the C lovernntent 

wanted to intervene, but because the entire finan¬ 
cial and credit structure was in a stare of disastrous 
contraction. 'The Reconstruction Finance Corpo 
ration was organized to support the crumbling 
structure. 

The Government had financed the grain and 

comm stabilization corporations in order to help 
agriculture. 

I he I Ionic I man bank system was organized in 
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order to help the urban mortgage situation. But 
the scale of intervention was entirely inadequate 
and the forces of deflation had been so much un¬ 
derestimated that a complete collapse resulted in 
the following spring. 

No one objected to an unbalanced Tmdget in 
order to bolster up the banking, the insurance, the 
railroads, and the credit structure generally. 

Is it consistent or possible to think that Govern¬ 
ment could intervene in the field df private credit 
through the banking, insurance, and other private 
structures and at the same time refuse to intervene 
in order to stop the foreclosure of farm mortgages, 
which reached an appalling figure, to stop the 
foreclosure of home mortgages, which reached a 
figure as high as 35,000 in one month? 

Is it possible to justify the use of Federal credit 
resulting in an unbalanced budget in the fields re¬ 
ferred to, and at the same time permit 12,000,000 
men who wanted work to go unemployed? 

Business claims the liberty of employing and 
discharging men when their services cannot be 
used profitably, and that is its right. But what 
about the liberty of the man under the conditions 
that we were confronted with in 1932 and 1933? 
If a Government is justified in incurring an in¬ 
debtedness of $25,000,000,000 to protect its citizens 
against the encroachment of a foreign enemy in 
times of war, is nor a Government justified in us¬ 
ing its credit for the purpose of taking care of 
those people who found themselves in a position of 
destitution because of the failure of private in¬ 
dustry to give them employment? 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation put a 
foundation under the banking structure. The 
Emergency Banking Act passed at the time of the 
bank holiday permitted the Reserve System to 
loan not only to national and member banks but 
to state nonmember banks against any sound asset. 
When that was announced by the President of the 
United States over the radio, the people of the 
country who had withdrawn their deposits in the 
form of currency and who had attempted to trans¬ 
fer^ out of the country stopped that practice, 
which was totally destructive to the entire credit 
and banking fabric. 

When the people were told that the Reserve 
System could issue Federal Reserve bank notes 
against mortgages, against collateral loans and 
against other good assets held by the banks, with¬ 
out regard to gold backing, without regard to 
eligible paper backing, without regard to Govern¬ 
ment bond backing, they brought back into the 
banks during the next year $2,000,000,000 of cur¬ 
rency which they had taken out. 

The. Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
rehabilitated the capital structure of banks to the 


extent of approximately $1,000,000,000 and it has 
loaned over $800,000,000 to the receivers of closed 
banks so as to prevent the forced liquidation of 
assets and to give to depositors immediately avail¬ 
able funds, so as to relieve them and to enable 
them to put that money into circulation. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation was 
established for the purpose of relieving home 
owners in distress and up to the present time has 
loaned approximately $3,000,000,000. The work of 
that institution is nearly completed. The distressed 
mortgage is a thing of the past. Real estate values 
have been stabilized and are advancing. Rents have 
been on an increase for two years and doubling up 
is lessening. New home construction is increasing 
and the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation will be 
through with the work it has done, with more than 
a billion dollars of unused authorization to its 
credit. 

It not only served as a debtor relief but also 
served equally as a creditor relief. The mortgages 
held by the savings banks, the insurance companies 
and the commercial banks, which they were un¬ 
able and unwilling to carry, were taken over and 
funded over a longer period at reduced rates bv 
the Home Owners’ Corporation. 

The federal Farm Mortgage Corporation was 
organized and $2,000,000,000 of bonds were pro¬ 
vided fully guaranteed by the Government, these 
funds to be loaned to Federal land banks in ex¬ 
change for the bonds of these banks, backed in 
turn by mortgages and to be issued as proceeds of 
mortgage loans by the Land Bank Commissioner. 

The Federal land banks are institutions going 
back about twenty years. In 1932 they were unable 
to sell their bonds on the market. These same 
bonds are now selling at a premium and a sub¬ 
stantial amount of them have been refunded into 
issues bearing lower interest rates. When it was 
impossible to sell them, the Government agency 
set up for the purpose took those bonds and issued 
bonds guaranteed by the Government. 

That has stopped the collapse of the farm mort- 
gage market, until today I hear that there are more 
farms being sold than are being foreclosed upon. 

These three great creditor agencies have largely 
done their work. No one is more anxious than the 
Federal Government to have the private credit 
agencies take over the load. 

The Federal Housing Administration Act was 
passed for the purpose of attempting to induce the 
private credit agencies of this country to make 
loans for construction purposes on insured mort¬ 
gages and for modernization. Not one dollar of 
Government funds goes into those loans. The 
Federal ^ Government was attempting to create a 
mechanism by which to attract private funds into 
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field of credit, and get the Government out. 
he Reconstruction Finance Corporation is col- 
n g far more than it is lending. It has loaned 
it $5,000,000,000 and has collected more than 
■half of the total amount of the loans, 
the field of relief, which we so often refer to 
waste,” we have the thousands of miles of 
ic roads, we have the excellent work done in 
CCC camps, we have repaired and rebuilt 
ols, water systems and sewer systems. Truly 
all self-liquidating projects. It is possible for 
Government to spend money for social pur- 

s, and it should not always judge or gauge its 
nditure by whether or not it is a self-liquidat- 
3 roject. 

ie problem of private profit and self-liquida- 
belongs to the field of private business and not 
te Federal Government. 

3 W let us see if the results as enumerated are 
h the cost of intervention, which resulted in 
^balanced budget. I would like to remind you 
we had an unbalanced budget as early as the 
year ending in 1931 and that the deficit for 
seal year ending June 30, 1933, exceeded $3,- 
00,000, that the Government’s interest-bearing 
increased from $20,584,000,000 in February, 
to $28,432,000,000 in September of 1935, an 
ase of $7,848,000,000. 

duct the assets, including cash on hand, the 
profit in the Stabilization Fund, the Gov- 
ent’s proprietary interest in organizations 
as the RFC, and you have a net increase in 
Government debt of about $3,000,000,000. But 
> take the larger figure for the purpose of 
arisen. Let us take the amount of the gross 

t. 

>uld we be alarmed over that situation? 
d some of the increases which I have referred 
ich as the $20,000,000,000 increase in the 
d value of listed stock without taking into ac- 
an increase of from $15,000,000,000 to $20,- 
►0,000 in the national income in one year— 
us any cause for concern about even the 
it of the gross deficit? Does it mean that we 
itting a great burden upon posterity? 
ou will recall, during the ten years from 1920 
50, while the Government debt which had 
{26,000,000,000 incurred almost entirely in a 
l of two short years, was decreased by about 
0,000,000, this country at the same time 
$100,000,000,000 or more to its new wealth 
form of increased productive facilities and 
Lrchased $10,000,000,000 of foreign security 
and reduced the Federal income taxes during 
eriod four different times. If we could do 
, why think that we cannot do it again? . . . 


Have we not yet learned that wfiat we cannot 
afford is not the burden of carrying the national 
debt, but is an army of idle men and unutilized 
facilities? For the cost of what we lost in the last 
few years as a result of permitting deflation to 
run far on its course before checking the devasta¬ 
tion—the loss in national wealth and the national 
income from idleness of millions of men and in¬ 
numerable productive facilities—would run into 
more than $150,000,000,000. The entire amount of 
our present national debt is less than four months 
of the normal national income. . . . 

I do not want to give you men the impression 
that a budgetary deficit is desirable. I only want 
to point out to you that it is not the serious thing 
it has been magnified to be. The serious thing is 
the loss of $40,000,000,000 in our annual national 
income, which the capitalistic system, when left 
to itself without adequate Government interven¬ 
tion, brought about by the year 1932. 

We shall not continue to have a budgetary def¬ 
icit when the conditions that cause the deficit, 
the reduction in national income, are corrected. 
As national income increases Federal incoipe in¬ 
creases, and as Federal income increases the need 
for Government spending decreases, because of 
an increase in activity, employment, prices, etc. 

And that is the trend today. From more 
than $4,000,000,000 in 1929 the Federal income 
dropped down at the bottom of the depression to 
$2,000,000,000, and is now back at more than 
$4,000,000,000. 

The deficit which reached a peak in the fiscal 
year ending June, 1934, was approximately $4,- 
000,000,000, and it is estimated that in 1936 it will 
be $3,280,000,000. 

I should like to sum up what I think all this 
means to bankers. I feel that you have every reason 
in the world to have confidence that the system of 
private industry and the system of private bank¬ 
ing has a future if you will but profit by the lessons 
of the past, if you will but do your part and step 
out into the field and extend not the type of credit 
that you may prefer to extend, 90 days’ or 6 
months’ credit, but the kind of credit that there is 
a demand for in your communities. You don’t 
hesitate to buy in the market finance company 
paper and intermediate credit bank paper at as 
low as one per cent. Why don’t you short-circuit 
the funds and lend directly to those in the com¬ 
munity that are going outside and paying from 5 
to 12 per cent for credit from the very institutions 
which you are financing at one per cent? 

Why don’t you, when you are the custodians 
of $10,000,000,000 of the savings funds of the 
people, invest those funds in the field where such 
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funds should be invested? They are the same type 
of funds as the funds that the insurance companies, 
the mutual savings banks, and the savings and loan 
associations are investing, and if you are going to 
hold those funds and pay interest on them, you 
must put those funds in the long-term mortgage 
market, in the long-term bond market, and you 
can do it with every security. 

You are loaning on a basis of values that is not 
inflated, and if you want the Government and the 
Government agencies to get out, then it is up to 
you to get in. 

If you prefer to buy Government bonds and 
bonds guaranteed by the Government, to act as 
your cushion, then you cannot complain about the 
Federal Government being a competitor with you 
in the field. 

If the Government had chosen or desired to 
destroy private banking, it needed to do nothing 
at all. In 1932, private banking had completely 
destroyed itself. But the Federal Government be¬ 
lieved in private banking, and in private initiative, 
and in private business, and for that reason it saved 
the banking system for the bankers to do a better 
job in the future than many had done in the past. 

It seems to me, in summing up the review I 
have made, that an analysis of the nature, the cost 
and the timing of Government intervention, and 
of the recovery factors brings out conclusions 
which are inescapable. First, in order to keep our 
productive processes going and expanding, we 
must maintain a reasonable balance between our 
productive facilities and consumer buying power. 
Failing this, money becomes idle because it cannot 
find profitable outlet for investment, unemploy¬ 
ment develops because buying power is insufficient 
to absorb the output of industry. 

This results in the commencement of a period 
of deflation. It causes a contraction of debt, a 
reduction in spending, and, if the cycle is allowed 
to continue, this inevitably results, because the 
cycle is self-accelerating, in general prostration 
and bankruptcy. 

It is as necessary to intervene to correct a situa¬ 
tion of this sort as it is to prevent a cycle of* in¬ 
flation. 

There will be one thousand bankers saying that 
inflation should be avoided and that public au¬ 
thorities, public officials in the Reserve System 
and in Government should stop inflation, whereas 
there is possibly a handful who feel, or at least 
have felt, that deflation should not be allowed to 
go its normal and natural course, that the natural 
law should be interfered with. 

I cannot reconcile these two positions. I see no 
greater evils in inflation than in deflation. In fact, 


I think of the two, deflation is far mare destruc* 
tive to bankers. 

It is necessary to intervene to correct a situation 
of this sort, just as necessary as it is to prevent a 
cycle of inflation. Only Government, which is all 
of us, is capable of acting collectively to offset 
and neutralize the effect of the down-swing and 
by its spending and the use of its credit effect the 
necessary distribution that private capital, left to 
the individual, has failed to effect. Action taken 
promptly by Government to stop the process of 
deflation in its inception will tend to keep up the 
national income and correct maldistribution and 
inequitable distribution, and at an infinitesimal cost 
compared with the cost to society as a whole if 
deflation is allowed to run its natural and destruc¬ 
tive course. For Government to decrease its spend¬ 
ing at the outset of a deflationary period, when 
everyone else is doing likewise, only accelerates 
the forces of deflation and does not create confi¬ 
dence. In such a situation capital does n6t flow into 
productive facilities because they are already ex¬ 
cessive in relation to consumer buying power. . . , 

We have seen from the experience of the past 
three years that it is possible, through adequate 
Government intervention, to turn the tide of de¬ 
flation to what has been termed “reflation.” Is it 
not reasonable to conclude that had intervention 
come sooner and on a more adequate scale, it 
would have taken far less spending and lending 
by the Federal Government to arrest and reverse 
the process of deflation? 

The bankers above all have been the beneficiaries 
of the Government’s intervention. The Govern¬ 
ment alone could and did replenish the supply of 
deposits when individual borrowers were lacking 
and when banks had no other profitable outlet for 
their funds than the investment in Government 
securities. Banks bought Government securities, 
not because of compulsion, but because they had 
no other avenue of profitable investment. 

The Federal Reserve System has purchased no 
Government bonds, has given no support to the 
Government bond market for two years, and the 
present amount of outstanding credit by the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve System is less than it was in the spring 
of 1933. The excess reserves of the banks, which 
make money cheap, which induce them to pur¬ 
chase securities and make loans at present low in¬ 
terest levels, are a result very largely of gold im¬ 
ports. 

Banks bought Government bonds, not because 
of compulsion, but because they had no other 
avenue for profitable investment. Government 
bonds, far from being a burden, have been a God¬ 
send. . . . 
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I do not see how any thoughtful man can chal¬ 
lenge the conclusion that in order to preserve our 
capitalistic system, our institutions and traditions, 
we must use such governmental means of eco¬ 
nomic and monetary management as we now 
possess in achieving a greater stability in the eco¬ 
nomic order and in creating conditions under 
which our man power and productive capacity 
may be utilized to a maximum in the production 
and the distribution of wealth. 

The Federal Reserve System, with its authority 
over margin requirements and—under the Bank¬ 
ing Act of 1935—its clarified responsibility for 
reserve requirements, discount rates and open- 
market operations, is in a better position than-ever 
before to exert its influence toward the attainment 
of a greater degree of stability and the avoidance 
of inflationary and deflationary extremes. 

These powers, if exercised harmoniously, in 
conjunction with those possessed by the Federal 
Government through the Treasury—and to at¬ 
tempt to exercise the divided powers separately or 
conflictingly would be fatal—can, I am confident, 
contribute much to the achievement of a stable, 
orderly economic progress, free from violent ex¬ 
tremes, and conducive to a maximum productivity 
and distribution. This involves neither a regi¬ 
mented nor a restricted economic order. It calls for 
Government intervention only to the extent that 
the exercise of governmental authority affecting 
monetary and budgetary factors may be a stabiliz¬ 
ing and corrective influence in an individualistic, 
capitalistic system when it, left entirely to itself, 
generates distortions, lack of balance and cyclic 
extremes. 

The Government must be the compensatory 
agency in this economy; it must unbalance its 
budget during deflation and create surpluses in 
periods of great business activity. 

In the light of experience and in the interest of 
the public in general and of private banking in 
particular, it seems to me to be conclusively 
demonstrated that business and banking leadership 
should lend its full sympathy and support to the 
kind and extent of Government intervention that 
I have outlined. Only then, it seems to me, can 
private banking be assured of safe and profitable 
operation in the future and be freed from the un¬ 
certainties due to recurrent evils of booms and 
depressions. 

2. How Are We to Put Idle Men, Money and 
Machines to Work? 

There is one thing on which I am sure we can 
all agree, namely, that our economic condition, 
with the existing large volume of idle men, idle 
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money, and idle plant equipment, is unsatisfactory 
and that a material improvement must be brought 
about to vindicate and preserve our economic 
system. 

Secondly, I think that we will also all agree that 
we have abundant material resources and money, 
so that they are not a limiting factor on further 
recovery. In fact, the supply of funds is not only 
more than adequate under present conditions for 
an expansion of output, but our monetary and 
credit system has sufficient elasticity so that we 
can always create the funds necessary to expand 
production within the limits of our man power. 

We may say then, I think, that our greatest do¬ 
mestic problem—the major task before the nation 
—is to find productive employment for all of our 
people capable of working who are now unable 
to find employment. The magnitude of the prob¬ 
lem is measured by the number of these people. 
Allowing for a certain unavoidable minimum of 
unemployment due to seasonal and other special 
reasons, there are more than eight million men and 
women for whom work should be found. 

That it is not a scarcity of money that prevents 
a more satisfactory economic condition from de¬ 
veloping is clear from the fact that our supply of 
money represented by demand deposits and cur¬ 
rency today is larger by several billions of dollars 
and interest rates are lower than ever before in 
our history. In addition, the excess reserves of 
member banks at the present time exceed $4 bil¬ 
lions, a heretofore undreamed of surplus. These 
reserves could become the basis for a further ex¬ 
pansion of our money supply to the extent of more 
than $25 billions. 

While some of the smaller business concerns 
may be having difficulty in obtaining funds that 
they would like to use, this is not true in general 
either for the great majority of the smaller com¬ 
panies or for the larger corporations of the coun¬ 
try whose balance sheets show that they are the 
owners of billions of dollars of bank deposits. The 
great corporations of the country could, generally 
speaking, considerably expand employment and 
production without going to the capital markets 
to raise a dollar of new funds and without borrow¬ 
ing from the banks. Our problem is not to create 
more funds, but to find productive use for those 
already in existence. 

The extent to which this is a problem is indi¬ 
cated by a comparison with the period of the 
twenties. From 1923 to 1929, outlays of the type 
that absorb capital funds averaged more than $15 
billions a year. Allowing for the increase in popu¬ 
lation as well as for technological advances that 
have taken place in the last decade, it would ap- 
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• pear that comparable outlays today to insure 
reasonably full employment would have to be 
more than $18 billions a year, provided there is 
no material change in the present division of the 
national income between consumption and new 
investment. According to our past experience, we 
must have a continuous annual flow of all of our 
savings accumulations into all kinds of capital out¬ 
lays. This has required a continuous growth of 
new investment in new undertakings both public 
and private. 

For the year 1938, according to our estimates, 
the total of private capital outlays was about $8 
billions. It reached a low point of $2% billions in 
1932, but by 1935 it had recovered to approxi¬ 
mately {10. billions, and by 1937 to about |n bil¬ 
lions. In addition, in 1937 there was an increase in 
business inventories of some $4 billions. While 
the increased inventory accumulation had the 
same effect on employment as a similar amount of 
capital outlays would have had, the effect was only 
temporary because, as we saw, new demand in the 
next year was met out of inventories, production 
was retarded, and employment declined. 

The question today is whether we can restore 
the volume of private capital outlays to a point 
sufficient to absorb unemployment as has been the 
case in the past, and if not, what alternatives con¬ 
front us. In other words, in order to maintain a 
flow of funds into new capital outlays in sufficient 
volume to provide full employment, we must 
either have new private capital outlays of approxi¬ 
mately $18 billions, or we must have a combination 
of private and public outlays of this amount, or 
we must increase the proportion of ouq national 
income that goes into consumption by an amount 
equal to the reduction in private and public in¬ 
vestment. Unless we follow one of these courses, 
we face a decline in production and employment 
and hence in national income and our standard of 
living. . . . 

We can all agree, I think, upon the simple eco¬ 
nomic truth that to maintain and increase our 
standard of living and our national income, and 
hence to reduce unemployment, we must have a 
continuous, increasing flow of money throughout 
our economy from consumers to producers and 
back again from producers to consumers. This 
means that we cannot withdraw and hold idle 
large sums of our annual income because to do so 
obviously diminishes the flow. Thus, the amounts 
that we put aside in our savings accounts, insurance 
policies, in retained profits, in depreciation, obso¬ 
lescence and depletion reserves, and in all other 
forms of storing up for the future, must be put back 
into the income stream, if not by the savers them¬ 


selves through investments, then by borrowers 
who will put the money to use. When this process 
does not take place, deflation is inevitable and the 
Government as a coordinator, through its fiscal, 
monetary and other policies, must take measures to 
restore and maintain the income stream. 

We hear it said continually that there is an ab¬ 
sence of risk or venture capital willing to go into 
new enterprise. I do not think there is an absence 
of the capital, but there undoubtedly is an unwill¬ 
ingness to assume the risk. I think that this may be 
due in part, but only in relatively small part, to 
the fact that the entrepreneur who is in the upper 
income brackets feels that he is as well off buying 
.tax-exempt bonds as he would be in venturing his 
money in some new business. I am convinced, 
however, that if markets existed for additional 
products of existing enterprise, or if new markets 
were in sight calling for additions to existing 
enterprise, or if new inventions were at hand for 
which a demand would probably develop, there 
would be no lack of risk capital willing to under¬ 
take the necessary investment. . . . 

I have no basis for hoping that the special incen¬ 
tives or the removal of the deterrents indicated by 
business interests would be sufficient to put our 
economic machine in high gear. Historically, new 
investment has always led the way in our eco¬ 
nomic progress. The forward thrusts of new capi¬ 
tal adventuring have not been steady but sporadic, 
and in the interludes, periods of relative stagnation, 
men have become discouraged and concluded that 
the era of expansion was over. 

The turn of the century marked a change in the 
character of our economic development. The 
western frontier had largely disappeared, and there 
were no more free lands to be had for the asking. 
America was beginning to come of age. I am sure 
that a gradual readjustment to the new conditions 
would have been necessary and would have oc¬ 
curred beginning at that time had our normal 
development not been abruptly interrupted by the 
World War which resulted in an unlimited de¬ 
mand for certain kinds of goods and which left us 
with an aftermath of dislocations. 

Incidentally, the war resulted in a suspension of 
private building which led to an enormous volume 
of housing activity in the twenties. This volume 
of building, together with the phenomenal expan¬ 
sion of the automobile industry, constituted the 
principal basis of our prosperity in that decade. 
Additional factors were a large volume of .foreign 
loans, which in many cases subsequently defaulted, 
but in the meantime created foreign purchasing 
power for our products. There was also a large 
expansion in the utility industry, and in many 
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collateral activities producing the material for 
building, for automobiles and for electric equip¬ 
ment. There was also a large growth of consumer 
credit and a siphoning of funds into luxury con¬ 
sumption through profits made in security specula¬ 
tion. Also,' states and municipalities, which pro¬ 
vided an outlet for investment funds of nearly a 
billion dollars a year in the twenties have been re¬ 
ducing their debts since 1932 and thus increasing 
the supply of funds that need to be invested. . . . 

We hear it said that there is a great backlog of 
deferred investment in industry, but as a matter 
of fact, there has been a considerable volume of 
investment in recent years, and industry has been 
putting on the market many new products. The 
actual volume of private investment for plant and 
equipment reached a level in 1937 as high as in 
1923 and 1924, and within a billion dollars a year 
of the 1925-28 average. In 1937, according to the 
estimates of our research division, plant and equip¬ 
ment expenditures on new durable producers’ 
goods aggregated $7.4 billions. Of this, $3 billions 
was in manufacturing and mining—an amount 
greater than like expenditures in 1927 or 1928. 
Where there was the greatest difference—the larg¬ 
est decline of investment in 1937 as compared with 
the 1926-28 average—was, first, in commercial 
buildings, and, second, in the utility field and, to a 
lesser degree, in railroads. Expenditures on com¬ 
mercial buildings averaged $1,188,000,000 for the 
years 1926 to 1928, both inclusive. The figure was 
only $367,000,000 in 1937. We have only to recall 
the speculation in this field in the late twenties to 
answer the question of whether there is an out¬ 
let here today for funds comparable to the twen¬ 
ties. 

As we look about us today, the most promising 
fields in which to put idle men, money and ma¬ 
terials to work are housing, railroads, and to a lesser 
degree, the utilities. These are the fields in which 
the depression struck deepest and the unemploy¬ 
ment was greatest. I believe we could do much in 
all three fields. 

Some plan for rehabilitating the railroad in¬ 
dustry and for making it feasible and profitable 
for the railroads to purchase equipment which 
they are sure- to need in the future should be 
developed. 

As to housing, a great deal has been done in the 
past few years to get private capital moving more 
actively into this field, particularly through Fed¬ 
eral Housing Administration Insured mortgages. 
Housing is the one factor that registered an up¬ 
ward turn on the business chart when all other 
indices were diving downward in 1938. I think it 
would be possible to lower interest rates from the 
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present level another one-half or possibly 1 per 
cent, and thus tap another strata of potential home 
owners. 

Residential building was at an unprecedentedly 
low level through the early and middle thirties. 
This was primarily a result of depression, but the 
lower rate of population growth also reduced the 
accumulating pressure on housing accommodation 
as compared with earlieh: periods. I think we have 
by now built up a backlog of housing demand 
which, if we can keep national income at a fairly 
high level, should give us an increasing volume of 
building activity for several years to come. As we 
look ahead, however, we can no longer count on 
the pressure of rapidly increasing population to 
surmount all obstacles in the building field. In¬ 
creasingly the problem will become one of tapping 
lower strata of demand through the provision of 
lower cost housing. 

As for the utilities, I think they ought by now to 
feel fairly well assured that they have a future 
under private ownership and need not be deterred 
from needed expansion of their plant. 

But when we add up all the amounts we could 
possible hope to expend under the most favorable 
conditions in these three fields of private housing, 
railroads and electric power, we come out with a 
figure of between $5 and $6 billions, which is 
small in relation to the magnitude of funds that 
have to find outlets for investment under the 
present distribution of the national income if we 
are to achieve full employment. 

With the slower tempo* of our national growth, 
and being now a creditor and not a debtor nation 
in need of capital, we must devise means to enlarge 
the domestic market for our products. To do this 
we need a better balanced distribution of bur na¬ 
tional income, which in turn involves the steady 
channeling of additional funds into the hands of 
those at the lower end of our income scale. . . . 

Perhaps the most important single step that can 
be taken now to increase the purchasing power of 
consumers and thus to diminish the need for in¬ 
vestment outlets is to revamp our present old-age 
insurance program. Under this plan by the end of 
this year it is estimated that there will have been 
collected from payroll taxes $1.7 billions, this 
burden falling almost entirely on consumers, 
whereas, practically nothing has been paid out in 
benefits. It is so constructed as to collect taxes from 
young men now with a view to taking care of them 
when they become old. This system needs to be 
so revised as to provide a reasonable pension to old 
people immediately, regardless of whether or not 
they have contributed to the fund. This would 
not only meet a great social need and popular de- 
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mand, but would also be a sound economic meas¬ 
ure at this stage in our economic life. 

The present plan is operating as a gigantic sav¬ 
ing device at a time when there is a surfeit of 
saving; it is decreasing consumption when we have 
inadequate consumer buying power. It would be 
appropriate to a capital-poor country where a cur¬ 
tailment of consumption was necessary in order to 
divert more resources into the making of plant and 
equipment. It has no possible economic justifica¬ 
tion, however, in our capital-rich, consumption- 
poor economy. 

Payroll taxes in England amount only to 60 
per cent of old-age pensions, the remainder being 
financed out of general revenues. Through the 
stimulation of consumption, England has been able 
to sustain a high level of activity with less cap¬ 
ital expenditures than formerly. 

In. order to provide for the maximum possible 
elasticity in our economy so that there will be no 
obstructions to the income flow, we must find 
means of controlling monopolistic and other un¬ 
economic practices both by industry and by labor. 

The policies of many of our large industries to 
meet a decline in demand by radical curtailment 
of output, while leaving prices at high levels, re¬ 
sult in accentuating depressions. On the other 
hand, rapid price advances at the first indications 
of the return of a lively demand tend to bring an 
upswing in business to an end. These policies tend 
to create maladjustment between industrial and 
agricultural prices, which in turn have a seriously 
disturbing effect on the whole economy. Better 
planning of production and price policies by busi¬ 
ness concerns with reference to more than the 
short-time garnering of profits would do much to 
reduce violent fluctuations in business. 

I want to take this occasion to explain more 
fully my position on labor. My sympathies are all 
with the real interests of labor. I fully realize the 
importance both from the social and the economic 
point of view of having continuous employment 
of labor at as high a real wage as the national in¬ 
come will permit. In fact, full employment and 
adequate consumer buying power (and surely that 
includes labor) is the central objective toward 
which our national economic policy should be 
directed. But the first requirement for a satisfac¬ 
tory labor policy is responsible and not conflict¬ 
ing leadership of labor itself. Furthermore, wage 
advances must in general correspond to and be 
paid out of increased productivity of labor. It is 
obvious from an economic point of view that there 
is no other continuous source out of which in¬ 
creased labor costs .can be met. Monopolistic ad¬ 
vantages and practices of certain minority labor 


groups, such as the organized building trades, are 
at times an important disrupting influence in our 
economy. In the spring of 1937, for example, an 
important factor in arresting the economic re¬ 
covery which was under way was the shortage of 
certain kinds of skilled labor and excessive labor 
and material costs in the construction industry. 

Premature advances in hourly or daily wage 
rates and excessive reductions in hours of labor 
of minority labor groups, having strategic trad¬ 
ing advantages derived largely from restrictive 
practices in regard to union membership and the 
training of apprentices, are not in the lasting in¬ 
terests of labor. They result in a decrease in em¬ 
ployment and a loss of annual income which is far 
more important than hourly wage rates. Further¬ 
more, they fall heavily in increased costs on the 
great mass of industrial labor that is not so favor¬ 
ably situated and on agricultural workers. Most 
important of all, however, is that these labor-cost 
maladjustments tend to arrest economic recovery 
with grave consequences to all the elements of the 
population. Rational, far-sighted labor policies and 
responsible labor leadership are necessary in the 
interests of labor itself and of continuous eco¬ 
nomic advance for the nation as a whole. 

I have given much thought and study to the 
analysis which I have presented to you. I come 
out with the firm conviction that, in order to keep 
up the flow of .income and prevent the progress 
of our economy from being arrested, we must 
adopt—in addition to the various measures and 
proposals that I have outlined—a program, on the 
one hand, of increasing consumption relative to 
the national income “through the development of 
old-age pensions, health and other social services 
and, on the other hand, of undertaking increased 
public investment in useful enterprises of a kind 
that private capital will not undertake, but which, 
nevertheless, can be in large part self-liquidating. 
Such public investment could take the form of toll 
roads, tunnels and bridges; rural rehabilitation 
and farm tenancy loans, especially in the south, 
to make our farmers independent and self-sup¬ 
porting; ah extension of the rural electrification 
program; hospitals and sanitation facilities to re¬ 
duce the appalling economic waste of sickness and 
to make our people healthier and more efficient; 
and expansion of public housing for the lowest 
income groups. Such a program need not involve 
budgetary deficits; it is entirely consistent with a 
balanced budget. In fact, I can see no prospect for 
balancing the budget in the near future except by 
following this general course of action which 
would increase national income and consequently 
increase tax'revenues. .. 
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I recognize that you may not accept as conclu¬ 
sive either my statistics or my analysis. It may be, 
of 0 course, that an epoch-making discovery is just 
around the corner that will result in a greatly in¬ 
creased flow of investment. It may even be that 
private capital will suddenly and spontaneously 
begin to flow in greater volume than it ever has 
before. I feel strongly, however, that even if that 
should happen, the only safe course for the nation 
to pursue is, while hoping for the best, to plan for 
the worst. There is nothing to be lost by this 
course of action. If it should develop that our 
labor is practically all employed, our income re¬ 
stored, and Government is competing with pri¬ 


vate business for labor, then the Government could 
and should promptly curtail its investment opera¬ 
tions. There will be nothing lost. Whereas, if we 
drift and hope for miracles to pull us out of the 
present condition, then it will become increasingly 
difficult to handle the problem. 

What is at stake is nothing less than our eco¬ 
nomic and political system. We must not take 
chances on delaying action too long. We need a 
concrete and flexible program that can be put into 
effect promptly. Let us hope for the best, but for 
the sake of preserving our liberty and our freedom 
of economic enterprise, let us be prepared to grap¬ 
ple with the worst. 


Deficit Spending 

BY JOHN H. WILLIAMS 


. . . In the early part of the first Roosevelt 
Administration, there was little or no evidence 
that public spending was to be a major policy of 
recovery. It is true that some early steps to cut 
expenditures were soon reversed, but the main 
emphasis for recovery in 1933 was on monetary 
policy and especially on raising the price of gold, 
with the repeatedly announced goal of raising 
commodity prices to the 1926 level. There was 
also the quite different approach through NRA, 
and much discussion of the contradictory char¬ 
acter of these two major attacks upon the prob¬ 
lem. The NRA policies had, in my opinion, an 
important bearing upon deficit spending. By rais¬ 
ing costs they impaired its effects. They were re¬ 
lated also in the sense that it was intended that the 
code activities under General Johnson should be 
accompanied by a public works program under 
Mr. Ickes, which gave rise to subsequent com¬ 
ment that the chief mistake may have been in not 
reversing their roles. But in this early public 
works program, which as it turned out amounted 
to very little, there seems to have been little or 
no emphasis on deficit spending as the means to 
recovery, and federal deficits were defended 
mainly on humanitarian grounds ar necessary to 
provide temporary relief for unemployment until 
recovery could be achieved by other means. 

Some date the beginnings of a conscious policy 
from Keynes’s visit to this country in June, 1934, 
when he said that if we spent two hundred millions 
a month we would go back to the bottom of the 
depression, a net monthly deficit of three hundred 
millions would hold us even, and one of four hun¬ 
dred would bring full recovery. Keynes gave this 
formula, the precision of which I have always ad¬ 


mired, to various meetings of economists and 
doubtless also to the Administration. There was 
no indication, however, then or for several years 
later that the government was deliberately pur¬ 
suing a deficit policy as a major means to recovery, 
and the President’s budget messages continued to 
promise an early balancing of the budget. 

The fact seems to be that as interest in other 
recovery measures waned, while the deficits con¬ 
tinued to be large, there was a growing disposition 
on the part of many persons, within and without 
the Administration, to regard the deficits them¬ 
selves as the major cause of the recovery. The 
first evidence that the Administration, as distin¬ 
guished from a large and influential group within 
it, had adopted this view came during the new 
depression of 1937-38, when, after a protracted 
internal debate, a new spending program was 
hastily improvised in the spring of 1938, and passed 
by Congress. A similar program put before Con¬ 
gress in the spring of 1939 was defeated. Since 
then we have had the appropriations for the de¬ 
fense program, which has raised other issues than 
that of spending as a recovery measure and has 
had the support of the whole community regard¬ 
less of attitude toward the earlier deficits. . . . 

‘ . . . During the twenties the emphasis was on 
central bank policy. The central bank, by its con¬ 
trol of reserves, -could control the quantity of 
money, which controlled the interest rate, which 
controlled investment, which controlled the busi¬ 
ness cycle. There was a shift of emphasis from the 
short-time rate to the long-time rate. There was 
a growing interest in the ^‘natural rate,” which 
equates saving and investment. There was a shift 
of emphasis from the rediscount rate to open- 
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market operations. There was the controversy 
over federal reserve policy with relation to the 
stock market boom, with much discussion as to 
whether, by failing to raise rates soon enough and 
high enough, the Board had allowed the security 
boom to run to heights from which a general de¬ 
pression was bound to follow, or whether by at¬ 
tempting to pursue a restrictive policy toward se¬ 
curity speculation, which was not its legitimate 
concern, it had through high money rates and con¬ 
traction of the money supply brought on the verv 
depression which it feared. 

When the depression came, as already stated, the 
emphasis continued to be on central bank policy 
and the interest rate, with much insistence that 
open-market operations were not large enough 
not begun soon enough, or not continued Iona 
enough. When these operations resulted in ex¬ 
cess reserves, and the latter were gready increased 
•j Cr u? 33 . ^ “flow, there was at first con¬ 
siderable interest in how much excess reserves it 
would take to break down the bankers’ liquidity 
complex; but as the excess reserves continued to 
pile up and attain huge dimensions and interest 
rates sank to levels never previously reached it 
was generally recognized that, whatever may have 
been the defects of central bank policy, the main 
trouble lay in the inadequacy of the interest rate 
by itself to control investment and the cycle. 
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Deficit spending is the logical sequel to central 
bank Pohcy and it was entirely logical that its 
first phase should be pump-priming, for the lat¬ 
ter does not differ in purpose or in general analysis 
of the problem from central bank policy, but 
seeks to make more effective the methods of at¬ 
tack. lhe financing of deficits represents a further 
step toward making an easy money policy effec¬ 
tive, for when combined with pressure through re¬ 
serves, it affords an avenue for expansion of bank 
assets and deposits accompanied by a declining 
yield on government securities. In addition to the 
new money thus created, government borrowing 
provides an outlet for old deposits which might 
otherwise remain idle rather than assume the risks 
of investment in depression. Theoretically, the 
fall of the rate on government securities should 
spread to other investments and loans, attracting 
both bank and nonbank. investors, until after a 
transition phase of refunding of old securities, the 
new issues market is affected and a stream of new 
investment set in motion. To some extent, this 
process has been discernible but when we review 
our experience as a whole, it is disappointing The 
combination of deficit financing and excess reserve 


has accentuated the cleavage between interest rates 
too low and too high, and though there was some 
increase in activity in the market for new cabiral 
prior to the downturn of i 937 , the entire period 
since 1933 has been characterized by a much 
smaller volume of new security issues than in the 
-f-s, or m ^fler periods on a comparable 

The main contribution, however, which pump- 
primmg sought to make toward overcoming the 
ina equacy of central bank policy, was in the 
deficit spending itself rather than the method of 
its financing. If lowering the interest rate would 
not, y itself, sufficiently induce investment, this 
object could be achieved through the creation of 
new consumer income by means of deficits. In¬ 
vestment in producers goods would thus be in¬ 
duced through increased community spending on 
consumers goods. There was a presumption, at 
least at first, that under this combined stimulus of 
income creation and low interest rates, the deficits 
would not need to be large or long continued. The 
budget would have a diamond-shaped pattern cor¬ 
responding to the business cycle, with deficits in 
depression and surpluses in boom periods both 
tapering from the turning points. 

The main emphasis was laid on the multiplied 
and cumulative effects of the spending. It was 
in connection with pump-priming that the multi- 
plier concept firsrcame into our discussions. . . . 

Ferhaps the simplest version of the multiplier 
and the one most useful for the pump-priming 
analysis is that which considers the effects of an 
initial or primary deficit spending as a sequence 
t rough time, the secondary effects being the sum 
ot the successive consumer incomes during the 
period, each multiplied by the percentage of in¬ 
come received which is spent, which in turn de¬ 
pends upon the percentage of leakage through 
saving.. In the pump-priming theory, the combined 
primary and secondary spendings, with which 
alone the multiplier is concerned, would lead to 
tertiary spending, which is the induced invest- 
ment; the investment would then have its own 
multiplied effect, and so on cumulatively, with 
deficits tapering, until the opposite phase of the 
cycle is reached and surpluses appear. 

I do not think it is profitable to take time to 
discuss pump-priming * in detail. Our own experi¬ 
ence has not in general conformed to the expecta¬ 
tions of its advocates as to the amount of induced 
investment or as to budget tapering, and certainly 
u° t i t °j 6 ex P ectat * on that there would presently 
be budget surpluses. I am inclined to side with 
those who hold that this kind of spending, in the 
torm of relief to consumers, does not reach down 
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far enough into the productive process to pro¬ 
vide effective leverage, but soon dissipates its 
force in consumer transfers without much effect 
on investment, save possibly on short-run invest¬ 
ment. . . . 

The vogue of pump-priming was prior to 
1936-37. In 1936, lveyncs, who had done most to 
stimulate the pump-priming discussion with the 
pamphlet on The Means to Prosperity (1933) and 
his disciple Kahn's article in the Economic Journal 
(1931) on the multiplier, published his General 
Theory, which dealt not with the business cycle 
but with a secular tendency toward underemploy¬ 
ment. In this country, the recovery gave way in 
1937 to a new depression at a time when the budget 
for a brief interval came into balance nor through 
reduction of expenditures but owing partly to the 
mistaken policy of building a social security re¬ 
serve, and even more to the fact chat with rising 
national income the federal revenue substantially 
increased. The conviction grew that we were 
faced with something more than cyclical recovery 
from a major depression. The emphasis shifted 
from pump-priming to the need for deficits as 
compensation for long-run structural changes in 
the economy; deficits which might be permanent 
or at any rate should be continued so long as un¬ 
deremployment prevailed. . . . 

in 

Since 1936, as I have said, the emphasis in fiscal 
theory has been not on stimulating private invest¬ 
ment, temporarily depressed, but on compensat¬ 
ing for rhe lack of it. 'This is a fundamental change. 
It rests on the view that private capitalism is no 
longer capable of providing full employment. 
Two explanations of this defect have been offered: 
the oversaving theory and rhe underinvestment 
theory. It is important to recognize that these are 
two distinct explanations, though they can be com¬ 
bined and to a large extent have been in recent 
discussions. 

Keynes’s oversaving theory is derived from 
“psychological laws” operating in the institutional 
framework of modern private capitalism. Most 
important is the “propensity to consume,” accord¬ 
ing to which as income rises a parr of the increase 
is saved, Keynes believes an increasing fraction 
is saved, but this he says is not parr of the law. 
To prevent reduction of income, output and em¬ 
ployment, investment must increase equally with 
saving, bur investment is limited by the “marginal 
efficiency of capital” (diminishing productivity as 
interpreted by “expectations”); and the cost of 
investment cannot be reduced sufficiently by low¬ 


nay 

ering the rate of interest because at some minimum 
rate we prefer liquid funds to rhe risk of invest¬ 
ment. Net idle saving forces income and employ¬ 
ment down to some level at which, Through the 
decline of saving, investment and saving become 
equal. To get more income and employment we 
must have deficit spending to offset idle saving 
or must tax away and spend the idle saving. This 
fiscal policy should be accompanied by monetary 
action to reduce interest rates and overcome, so 
far as possible, the effects of “liquidity prefer¬ 
ence.” 

This theory could never account for a depres¬ 
sion without bringing in cumulative cyclical fac¬ 
tors, which are not a parr of the analysis. It merely 
tells us that as we progress ro higher income levels, 
progress becomes harder; according ro the “law” 
it is only as income rises that more is saved, XV'hat 
I have to say about employment, which is Keynes's 
chief criterion of progress, applies also to the un¬ 
derinvestment theory and will be given later. 

Keynes’s statement about rhe “propensity to 
consume” is a plausible hypothesis. Its application 
is limited by the fact that it cannot be applied to 
producers’ saving, or at any rare to corporate sav¬ 
ing which is an important part of the whole. It is 
further complicated by the fact that there is an 
opposite tendency in the business cycle, which 
Keynes had previously described as an excess of 
investment: over saving in the boom and an excess 
of saving over investment in the depression. 
Though this is an inaccurate picture of the cycle, 
which 1 prefer ro describe as a cycle of spending 
and nor-spending, it illustrates the complication. 
Of course, both statements could be true, with the 
cyclical tendency riding on rhe surface of the more 
fundamental one. 

In discussions of fiscal policy Keynes’s hypoth* 
esis about saving has been too readily accepted 
as law or as fact. No one, so far as I know, has yet 
given us estimates of saving of a kind that really 
bear upon this argument, ... As Keynes pointed 
out in his book, real saving and investment must 
be equal. What is needed for his thesis is a study 
of monetary saving am! investment. 1 appreciate 
the difficulty, perhaps the impossibility, of mak¬ 
ing such a study but until we have it we continue 
to deal with a hypothesis, . . . 

The underinvestment thesis has a better factual 
foundation than the oversaving theory, and pre¬ 
sents a stronger case for long-run deficit spend* 
mg. It is based on the view that as the capitalistic 
economy progresses it reaches a stage at which the 
opportunities for investment decline. I his “ma¬ 
ture economy” thesis is too familiar to require 
elaboration. It uses, in general, the same analytical 
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apparatus as the oversaving theory, starting from 
the same truism that investment plus consumption 
equal income. It has the same criterion of pros¬ 
perity: full employment. But the decline of oppor¬ 
tunities for investment is not in the other theory, 
and the tendency toward oversaving is not neces¬ 
sarily a part of this one, though, as I have said, in 
much of the recent discussion the two have been 
combined. 

The reasons why as an economy matures invest¬ 
ment opportunities decline have been presented 
with great force and much statistical support. 
Some of them carry considerable conviction, par- 
ticukrly as regards their bearing on employment. 
This is especially uue of the technological changes 
from capital-using to capital-saving devices. I am 
less convinced by the reference to declining rate 
of growth of population, not only because it re¬ 
lates to individuals rather than to families, but 
because it unduly subordinates, I believe, the pos- 
sibilmesi of changes in quality (standard of liv-* 
rng). The argument about the passing of the fron¬ 
tier seems to me not one of the strongest, largely 
because I am influenced by my earlier studies of 
international trade, which showed that trade was 
greatest not with the frontier countries but be- 
tween the industrially developed countries having 
lg er ivmg standards and greater purchasing 
power. But as regards employment there may be 
no easy substitute for free land. y 

One of the most difficult and necessary tasks is 
o compare our experience of the past decade with 
the earlier great depressions, sifting out the ele¬ 
ments of similarity and difference. Economic 
progress in the nineteenth century was very great 
but it came by jerks with recurring period® 0 f 

supphT" Md Sta g nation - ^ch period had its 
p al characteristics but economic maturity was 

not one of them. In how far is this latest eleri- 
ence ascribable to this new circumstance? Haf this 
ot h “ PenenCe | been esse ntially different from the 

S m!r ere y ° n 3 krger Scale? The most diffi¬ 
cult matter to square with the mature economy 

world 1 TV 15 WhM ha PP ened ^ the rest of the 
world. This country stood virtually alone excent 

for France in its failure to surpass substanS 
the level of output of the twenties. This difference 
cannot be accounted for by military expenSes 
except in a few cases, notably GermLy S j a p n 

countries such expenditures were not a'lmior faT 

, ° , m recover y- *et many of them, especially Eng¬ 
land, are more mature than this country 7 S 
I entirely agree that as an economy matures in 
vestment tends to decline relsdve toretalSj 


but what to conclud^from this fact is less clear. As 
production has become more capitalistic, replace¬ 
ment has become the preponderant part of gross 
capital formation. The TNEC testimony showing 
that a number of our large corporations have re¬ 
lied increasingly upon depreciation allowances for 
capital improvement was corroborative of this 
trend. Kuznets has shown that in this country in 
I 9 I 9“35 replacement constituted 68 per cent (1929 
prices) and new investment 32 per cent of the 
yearly average volume of gross capital formation. 
Leaving out public agencies his figures were 81 
per cent replacement and 19 per cent net capital 
formation. Colin Clark has shown that the yearly 
additions to British home capital have been de¬ 
clining since 1875. His figures of net investment as 
a percentage of national income show a decline 
from 12.2 per cent in 1907 to 8.1 per cent in 1924, 
7.2 per cent in 1929, and 6.9 per cent in 1935. * - * 

* Economic progress involves an increase of in¬ 
come not only in relation to investment but also 
m relation to employment. In much of the mone¬ 
tary analysis of the past twenty years, income, out¬ 
put, and employment have been treated as coun¬ 
terparts which respond equally to changes in 
, and investment. This may have had some 
advantages for short-run analysis, though it has 
led to much mechanical thinking in which em¬ 
ployment has been regarded as an economic end 
m itself regardless of its character. It is the logical 
resu t of the savings-investment analysis that full 
employment should be the goal of fiscal policy, 
nut the goal of economic progress is income, and 
the two do not have a fixed relation. 

-u The t. r i e lncome relative to employment 
through the advance of technology has-been one 
o . the S rea r economic phenomena of our times. It 
raises questions which thus far monetary and fiscal 
theory have refused to face. But we are making 

Sr WC haVC be S un t0 st0 P identifying 
underemployment with depression.^ Now that 

BrS, 6 S K m US ° f - the defense P ro gram and 
I?H national income has risen sub- 

, a p n J„ ab0Ve a , ny P revious Ie vel while some 
W ° rkerS are sdU “"employed, it is 
stafe nf ifc l See r m i, lnappr ° priaCe t0 describe a 
even in ! m ^ em P lo y me nt as “stagnation,” 
drawn k S’ 11031 m ° netary sense - But the lesson 
less for fn ^ T must Spend more rat her than 
policy f Pl ° yment remains goal of fiscal 

■bubTc Key " es Published in the New Re¬ 
ferred rnT rT lficant article ^ which he re- 
duce‘WffiL rw n de ? cit Spendin g to pro- 

States” Hp J ^ e i Ul i- ert l P ° yme nt ln rhe United 
states. He ascribed this failure to the “gigantic 
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powers of production” of a modem industrial 
economy. To quote: 

“Coupled with institutional factors which tend 
to encourage accumulation and retard the growth 
of consumption when incomes increase, this 
means that an unprecedented output has to be 
reached before a state of full employment can be 
appjroached. The full industrial and agricultural 
capacity of the United States may well exceed 
1929 by as much as, or even more than, 1929 ex¬ 
ceeded 1914. . . . The conclusion is that at all 
recent times investment (and public) expenditure 
has been on a scale which was hopelessly inade¬ 
quate to the problem. ... It appears to be polit¬ 
ically impossible for a capitalistic democracy to 
organize expenditure on the scale necessary to 
make the grand experiment which would prove 
my case . . . except in war conditions.” 

On similar reasoning, a number of American 
economists have recendy said that our mistake in 
the thirties was in having annual deficits of some 
three billion dollars; they should have been ten 
to fifteen billions. My own view is that such a 
“grand experiment,” besides being politically im¬ 
possible in a democracy in peacetime and besides, 
incidentally, probably destroying democracy if it 
were tried, would not “prove the case,” because 
the case as stated misconceives the nature of the 
problem. We have been accustomed to think of 
technological change as a temporary phenomenon 
temporarily displacing labor but through falling 
costs and widening market creating full employ¬ 
ment once the state of technology has settled 
down. But the great question raised by modern 
experience is whether technology does settle 
down. Technological advance was very great dur¬ 
ing the twenties, but Keynes says his public 
spending experiment failed because technological 
progress was much greater in the thirties. How 
ironical it would be if the ten-billions-a-year ex¬ 
periment should fail during the forties for the 
same reason. 

I suggest that one important feature of an ad¬ 
vanced capitalistic economy is that human labor 
becomes progressively the less efficient instru¬ 
ment of production compared with the alternative 
methods, which as I have already said, depend pro¬ 
gressively less upon new investment in the quan¬ 
titative sense and more upon new technique. The 
economic function of the producer is not to em¬ 
ploy labor but to produce goods. At every step he 
faces anew the question whether to use more men 
or better machines and processes. Even in the pres¬ 
ent defense program the purpose will be to get 
maximum output rather than full employment. 
Even in England today there is complaint of un¬ 
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employment. Even if we should attain full employ¬ 
ment during a great burst of activity when we are 
taxing our economic capacity to the utmost and 
in our urgency cannot confine ourselves to the 
most efficient methods, it would not be permanent, 
even if that level of output should continue. 

In monetary and fiscal theory unemployment 
is taken as a sign of waste. If it is pointed out that 
we can and in fact have increased income to new 
high levels without removing unemployment, the 
answer invariably given is that with full employ¬ 
ment we would have still higher income. Keynes 
in the article I have quoted said: “The wealth 
producing capacity which is now going to waste 
in the United States is so far beyond our powers 
of measurement that it is useless to hazard a figure 
for it.” But if we look at the problem as one In 
economics rather than simple arithmetic this is not 
so clear. There are always unutilized resources, 
material as well as human. Indeed, if this were the 
only question, why stop with the resources at 
hand? Why not count our unborn children among 
the unemployed? There is no other criterion of 
usability than the question does it pay in all the 
given circumstances. The question of waste of re¬ 
sources through unemployment can only be put 
to the test by increasing economically desirable 
output and if in such a test we find ourselves re¬ 
sorting to other means of production than human 
labor, the problem, whatever else it may be, is not 
one of economic waste. 

I am not suggesting that unemployment is not 
our most serious human problem or that it is not 
the duty of government to provide for unemploy¬ 
ment. The implications of what I have said for 
fiscal policy I will consider later. 

A third important feature of a mature or ad¬ 
vanced economy has been the growth of durable 
consumers goods. Terborgh has presented some 
striking figures for the United States from 1919 
to 1939. Of total expenditures (private and pub¬ 
lic) on all durable goods, producers and consum¬ 
ers, of 380 billion dollars, consumers durable 
goods amounted to 196 billions. The largest cate¬ 
gory—household goods—amounted to 91.3 bil¬ 
lions or 24 per cent of the total. Residential hous¬ 
ing amounted to 52.4 billions or 13.8 per cent. 
Manufacturing and mining expenditures for plant 
and equipment were 13.3 per cent, government 
expenditures for construction 12.1 per cent, pas¬ 
senger automobiles 11.8 per cent, and electric 
power and railroad expenditures combined 5.6 
per cent. 

Among the modern institutional changes which 
monetary and fiscal theorists have cited as pre¬ 
venting full employment have been those “retard- 
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ing the growth of consumption,” to quote again 
from Keynes’s article. This is the other side of the 
oversavings thesis, but I have never seen the evi¬ 
dence to support it. I agree that a less unequal dis¬ 
tribution of income would probably increase con¬ 
sumption, and that this is a legitimate concern of 
fiscal policy. I agree also that heavy taxes on con¬ 
sumption are undesirable when national income is 
depressed, or when there is less than full utiliza¬ 
tion of economic capacity (which is not to be 
confused with employment), though we cannot 
assume that there are not limits to taxes on higher 
and middle incomes beyond which not only con¬ 
sumption but economically desirable saving and 
investment will be impaired. 

But to favor such policies is not to concede 
that in fact institutional changes have retarded the 
growth of consumption relative to income. It is 
doubtful whether in the more advanced countries 
the inequality of incomes has become greater dur¬ 
ing the last fifty years. Colin Clark in his. latest 
book 1 presents evidence that consumption has 
been rising relative to income in Great Britain, 
Germany, and the United States. Certainly the 
growth of durable consumers goods, as Terborgh’s 
figures indicate, has been one of the great phe¬ 
nomena of our times. It is a chief reason why I 
believe we have made too much of investment 
both in cyclical and in secular analysis. It bears 
also on the question of “outlets for saving,” for 
while these are consumers goods their financing 
bears the same kind of relation to accumulated 
| saving, and to credit from the banking system, as 
producers capital goods. Their bearing upon the 
multiplier I discussed in an earlier section. Since 
the first world war durable consumers goods have 
played a major role in economic fluctuations; nor 
is it possible to prove either from the data or by 
general reasomng that this type of expenditure 
has been the passive” factor. 


V 

My purpose in this paper has not been to pre¬ 
sent a program for fiscal policy but to give some 

iVV 6 !? 6 ^ 10115 a - b ° Ut ltS the0retical foundations. 
I must, however, in concluding try to point out 

briefly some of the implications of what I have 
said for such a program. 

The case for permanent deficits as compensation 
for oversaving and underinvestment tendencies 
seems to me unproved and based in considerable 

rffecTofX n s T° nCepti0nS ° f the nature 

effects of the secular economic changes which are 
observable. I believe, further, and I think it fol 
l°ws f„ m .he logic, dm if deficit 

1 he Conditions of Economic Progress. 


permanently carried on as compensation for tend¬ 
encies toward contraction which would other¬ 
wise exist in'the economy, and especially if we 
should take as our goal full employment, it would 
either eventually break down or would entirely 
transform our democratic, private capitalistic sys¬ 
tem; for its cost would become a constantly in¬ 
creasing fraction of the national income. I cannot 
stop to consider the banking and monetary 
aspects of such a policy, which are recognized by 
all students to be difficult. In so far as it is desir¬ 
able to modify the flow of income it can be bet¬ 
ter done by taxation than by deficit spending. But 
the economic^ effects of different kinds of taxes 
constitute an intricate and difficult field which is 
even more in the pioneer stage today than deficit 
spending. We cannot proceed very fast or very 
far. on a general formula about saving and con¬ 
sumption; and if we are seriously concerned about 
tendencies toward decline of investment, we 'must 
have due regard for the effects of tax measures 
upon risky investment. As a preliminary to a good 
tax structure, moreover, we must some day have 
a thorough overhauling of state and local in rela¬ 
tion to federal taxation. 

What I said earlier about the relation of income 
to employment points to the need for a permanent 
relief organization within a balanced budget. It 
is c osely related also to old age security. One way 
to meet the problem may be by shortening the 
average work-span of the employed. Other ques¬ 
tions are the flexibility of wages and the mobility 

L a ? r , and enter P r * se * Another approach is 
through education for employment to help solve 
he problem of labor shortages existing side by 

i Wltl1 J iarlem P^ 0 ym en t. ® Biit I must leave this 
whole problem to others who know more about 
it. l can see no easy solution. Certainly I do not 

it ee wo t nS r °1 lgh f deficit Spendin £* As sta ^ ed ^rlier 
oZnl 7 ° Ur ' hlnkin g about ^cal policy 

£ • nten0n ° f fuH em P lo y ment and ? think 

in terms of income. 

DeJmtnXX i° U °T fr0m what 1 have said about 

PnnTr k deficlCS that governments should do no 
g-run borrowing for peacetime purposes. It has 
be n destrable m the past, in this and many otl2 

r d 

Possible to 

■he „iewJh.ve expressed. 

Seen b a 0t Snr° nCe ? tUalI Z and lo^titatively, be¬ 
tween a policy of public betterment based on 

what a country needs and can afford andSat of 

SP In d th P g h 0 - Set l0ng ; rUn ful1 employment. ' 

In the business cycle deficit spending can be of 
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real assistance. For this purpose a large budget has 
advantages, for the automatic changes in it in re¬ 
sponse to economic changes can be large enough 
to have considerable effect, especially if we re¬ 
frain on the decline from imposing new taxes 
or raising tax rates. Relief and unemployment in¬ 
surance expenditures would add further flexibility 
and would probably have some pump-priming ef¬ 
fect under conditions favorable to business con¬ 
fidence. One important requirement, I believe, 
would be to taper the deficits. It is in the tapering 
that the business cycle use of deficit spending 
comes most in conflict with the long-run view, for 
it involves a presumption that apart from the 
cycle the economy can be self-sustaining. Those 
who are convinced there are deeper seated con¬ 
tractive tendencies will want to spend sooner and 


will resist tapering on recovery. It has been my 
belief that if we could have begun to taper the 
deficits in 1935 when recovery was well under 
way, and could have avoided the labor difficulties 
of 1936-37, we might have avoided the new de¬ 
pression and carried the recovery to higher levels 
before the outbreak of the war. . . . 

None of the comments I have made in this paper 
suggests that we should discard compensatory fis¬ 
cal policy. On the contrary, nothing seems to me 
more important than that we should continue in 
the light of accumulating experience to study 
how to fit fiscal policy into a more rounded eco¬ 
nomic program. In so doing we must consider 
how fiscal policy can be used to preserve and im¬ 
prove rather than,to destroy our present eco¬ 
nomic system and our democratic institutions. 



THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE WORLD 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign trade of the United States, which 
had increased from more than two billions at 
the turn of the century to more than eight 
billions in 1929, dropped sharply with the de¬ 
pression and 8 did not revive to any marked de¬ 
gree thereafter. This decline in foreign trade 
helped prolong the depression, for upon the 10 
percent of the country’s total production 
which was exported depended the welfare of 
such industries as tobacco, cotton, copper, 
fruit, and light machinery. Those last went to 
the less developed areas of the world, thus 
changing the pattern of American trade in¬ 
terests. Once, agricultural staples had paid for 
necessary imports of European manufactured 
goods, now exports of American manufactures 
were paying for industrial raw materials— 
nickel, tin, manganese, bauxite, woodpulp, 
crude rubber—from Asia and from the other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

The contraction of foreign trade not only 
injured many important American industries 
but also deepened the world depression. Conse¬ 
quently, the Roosevelt Administration declared 
a revival of world trade to be one of its ob¬ 
jectives. A World Economic Conference as¬ 
sembled in 1933 on ly t0 break up because the 
United States refused to engage in a joint pro¬ 
gram of currency stabilization and to allow its 
agriculture to meet the chances of the world 
market. Yet, at the same time, Secretary of 
State Hull was trying to break down tariff bar¬ 
riers and bars to capital expansion, first by the 
elimination of hostile influences within the 
administration and then oy the reciprocal trade 
program which is discussed in Raymond L. 


Buell’s (1896-1946) pamphlet, The Hull Trade 
Program and the American System (New 
York, 1938). 

The Hull program, Buell declares, is an at¬ 
tempt to strike at the dangers to both peace 
and prosperity by a gradual reduction of 
trade barriers that have reached new heights 
since Versailles, partly as a result of United 
States policy. The Trade Agreements Act of 
1934 is an effort to redeem that error by re¬ 
moving the drafting of tariffs from the arena 
of legislative log-rolling. On the other hand, 
it recognizes reality and does not seek to revive 
the “free trade” of the mid-nineteenth century. 
Instead, the law of 1934, which Congress con¬ 
tinued to renew for three-year periods, author¬ 
izes the President to negotiate agreements with 
foreign countries by which tariff rates may be 
reduced by as much as 50 percent, in return 
for whatever concessions could be obtained. 
The consent of Congress was not necessary for 
the conclusion of such agreements, thus clear¬ 
ing away a rock upon which previous reci¬ 
procity programs had foundered. About 17 
reciprocal trade agreements were concluded 
between 1934 and 1938, many of them with 
agricultural countries producing noncompeti¬ 
tive goods; although arrangements were com¬ 
pleted with both France and Czechoslovakia 
and negotiations were begun with Great 
Britain as well. The outbreak of World War 
II of course put an end to further negotiations 
with the great industrial nations of the world. 

The Buell pamphlet appeared in the Foreign 
Policy Association World Affairs Pamphlet 
Series (New York, 1938). 
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The Hull Trade Program and the American System 

BY RAYMOND L. BUELL 


V, The Trade Agreements Program 

In the light of the anti-deflation course adopted 
when the Roosevelt Administration went into 
office, unilateral reduction of the tariff by Con¬ 
gress was out of the picture. In view of the huge 
surpluses of commodities accumulated in other 
parts of the world, and the existence of foreign 
export controls which intensified the danger ^ of 
dumping, it was feared that a unilateral lowering 
of tjhe tariff would only increase the disruption 
of the American economic system without any 
assurance of immediate world recovery. Largely 
as a result of Secretary Huirs influence, however, 
Congress enacted in June 1934 rhe Reciprocal 
Tariff Act. This Act authorized the President to 
negotiate, over a three-year period, trade agree¬ 
ments with foreign countries altering our tariffs 
by not more than 50%, provided he did not put 
on or take off from the free list any item, and pro¬ 
vided also that the benefits of such rcduetions.be 
extended to ail countries not discriminating 
against the United States. ‘Hie Act was renewed 
by Congress in 1937 for three more years, , . . 

* Importance of the Export Market. The Imme¬ 
diate purpose of the Hull trade policy is to restore 
rhe export market for American Industry and 
agriculture. America possesses great natural ad¬ 
vantages in mass-production industry and in agri¬ 
culture, and before rhe depression these advan¬ 
tages were exploited on the international market. 
The loss of this market created our most serious 
maladjustments at home, although less than 10% 
of our national production normally enters for¬ 
eign trade. If this 10% could be segregated, it 
might be sacrificed without disastrous conse¬ 
quences ro the country as a whole. But it enters 
into the fabric of nearly every enterprise and 
every section of the country. The destruction of 
imports would prevent the manufacture of our 
automobiles, radios, or telephones, while the loss 
<>t the export marker would in many cases convert 
profits into losses. When exports slump, the gen¬ 
eral economy declines. A fanner in the Middle 
West or the South cannot buy the output of 
American factories if his income has vanished. On 
the other hand, the cotton farmer in the South, 
having lost his export market, inevitably turns to 
corn and dairying, at rhe expense of the farmer 
of rhe MidtUe West. 

Thus rhe loss of the export market cannot be 


isolated or localized; it poisons the entire system. 
Present maladjustments cannot be removed by 
drastic deflation, because the cost is too great and 
the system too inflexible. They can only be re¬ 
moved by increased government intervention in 
private enterprise, or by a general revival of the 
world market. The Hull trade program does not 
assume that the American economy can or should 
return to the 1929 pattern. It realizes that adjust¬ 
ments of both an economic and social nature must 
continually be made; but it believes that by re¬ 
moving the rigidities in our present system due 
to excessive protectionism, the shock of the 
changes may be cushioned and the principle of 
competitive enterprise maintained. 

Nor is it a forlorn hope to expect to maintain 
foreign markets In an age when nychinery can 
be established in countries where labor costs are 
cheaper than in the United States. Even if foreign 
countries eventually install American machinery, 
they will suffer from three handicaps: first, their 
workers will probably not be as adept in operating 
the machinery as are skilled American mechanics 
—large American concerns with branch factories 
abroad testify to the relative inefficiency of the 
foreign worker. Second, foreign countries cannot 
offer nearly as large a market as the United States, 
and consequently the transplanted industry will not 
be able to achieve the low unit costs essential for 
success. Finally, the research resources of Amer¬ 
ican industries, if exploited with initiative and 
vigor, will constantly open up new processes 
which can be profitably exploited in this country 
long before they can be copied abroad. For these 
reasons, together with the fact that—despite the 
rise of machinery—countries still retain differ¬ 
ences in resources and aptitudes, the increase in 
machine-production is not likely to cause any de¬ 
cline in international trade, other things being 
equal. The nature of such trade may change; but 
it will probably take the form of the exchange of 
highly specialized manufactures having greater 
value rather than trade in bulky raw materials. 

In order to sell goods abroad, it is necessary for 
America to buy. This means char if we arc to ask 
foreign, countries to reduce their trade barriers to 
the advantage of our goods, and if we expect them 
ro pay their debrs, we must lower our tariffs. The 
advantages of adopting a moderate tariff policy 
in conrrast to excessive protectionism are evident 
not only from the point of view of the export in- 
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terests, but from the standard of the nation’s gen¬ 
eral economy. . . . 

The Tariff and American Labor. Admittedly 
there are marked wage differences in various parts 
of the world and it is possible that in certain cases 
a lower wage gives a foreigner a competitive ad¬ 
vantage over an American producer. But this 
argument is weakened by the fact that usually it 
is advanced most vociferously by employers who 
show solicitude for labor only when a tariff issue 
arises* 

If the truth is to be arrived at, it is important 
to ascertain not the difference in wage rates be¬ 
tween different countries, but the difference in 
wage costs. The United States could not be the 
world’s largest exporter, competing with cheap 
labor all over the world, if differences in wage 
rates were decisive. The reason we can compete, 
and the reason wages in America are high, is not 
due to the protective tariff but to our superior 
efficiency. An American coal-miner produces five 
tons of coal a day, in comparison with one ton 
produced by a French miner. An American textile 
worker produces 400 yards of woolen cloth a 
week, in comparison with in in England. It is also 
significant that in 36 typical export industries 
wages are higher than in 3 6 typical protected in¬ 
dustries. The reason is superior efficiency. 

A policy of excessive protectionism means that 
foreigners cannot buy more of our exports and 
that America cannot fully develop the branches 
of industry and agriculture in which it has an ad¬ 
vantage. It means that our capital and labor are 
diverted, in certain cases, into comparatively un¬ 
productive enterprise. There may be cases where 
foreign workers are so poorly paid that, despite 
the superior efficiency of American industry, for¬ 
eign goods can take the market away from Amer¬ 
ican concerns. But such cases should be ascertained 
by investigation. When it is established that for 
this reason an American industry cannot exist, 
the further question should be asked whether the 
industry and the number of workers employed 
are important enough to justify a tax burden on 
the whole country. For it must be remembered 
that by its nature a tariff can only help a minority 
at the expense of the majority. . . . 

The Tariff and Vested Interests . This leads us 
to the fact that the withdrawal of tariff protec¬ 
tion may injure capital and labor employed in 
protected industry. These vested interests cannot 
accept the argument that the country would be 
better off as a result of their sacrifice; whatever 
the general benefit, few individuals like to com¬ 
mit suicide. In theory, those thrown out of work 
by tariff reductions would be re-absorbed in more 


productive enterprise; but, in fact, they may re¬ 
main unemployed for years. Admitting that ex¬ 
port trade will increase as a result of tariff reduc¬ 
tion, a factory from which protection is with¬ 
drawn may find great difficulty in making the 
changes necessary for the manufacture of a differ¬ 
ent type of goods; and a Lowell rextile worker, 
displaced by tariff reductions, will not find it easy 
to go to Detroit, nor will he necessarily have the 
skill to become an automobile worker. 

Admitting the injury caused by such changes, 
it must be recognized that such readjustments of 
capital and labor are an inherent parr of the cap¬ 
italist system, wholly apart from the tariff. In¬ 
deed, the extent to which tariff reduction may 
intensify these readjustments can easily be exag¬ 
gerated, The Czechoslovak agreement’ described 
below, makes possible a small increase in shoe ex¬ 
ports to the United States; but the amount is not 
large enough to close down any American shoe 
factory. On the other hand this agreement will 
increa.se the export of American automobiles, lard 
and apples to Czechoslovakia and put a consider¬ 
able number of men back to work on our farms 
and in our factories. With their increased purchas¬ 
ing power these men will buy more American 
goods than if they were unemployed. ‘Thus tariff 
reduction, if properly controlled’ helps to build 
up the home market and bring about a more 
healthy economy. 

Moreover, one reason why Americans have 
been turning to substitutes for woolen textiles 
is because of the high duty on wool and woolen 
textiles. Reduced prices, brought about by a re¬ 
duction in these duties, should increase the con¬ 
sumption of woolens. The extent to which a 
reduction in the duty on raw wool would injure 
the American wool-grower is problematical. The 
small sheep-raiser certainly would not be injured 
because he now loses more than he gains from the 
tariff. In other cases, duty reductions would 
merely force industries to improve their techno¬ 
logical and financial organization, which tends to 
become inefficient in the absence of foreign com¬ 
petition. Instead of purring whole industries into 
bankruptcy, tariff reduction would merely injure 
the inefficient marginal producer. ... 

The use of the tariff is one of the most effective 
means of restoring a competitive economy. And 
the shocks caused by the tariff instrument can be 
lessened in at least one of two wavs, The first is 
to pay compensation to the capital’ and labor dis¬ 
located by tariff until they find employment else¬ 
where. While to a certain extent this is already 
being done for workers through social insurance 
and the PWA, any system of outright subsidy in- 
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volves grave administrative and political difficul¬ 
ties. The second is to reduce duties very slowly 
with respect to highly protected industries. . 

Reductions Achieved . The latter method is be¬ 
ing applied by the Hull trade program. Here 
tariff reductions have been cautiously made only 
after careful study. Out of about 3,200 tariff com¬ 
modities, duties have been reduced on only 411 by 
the Hull trade program during three and one-half 
years. About half of these rates are lower now than 
those which prevailed under the 1922 tariff; but 
only 68 are lower than the duties prescribed by 
the 1913 tariff. On an average, it would seem that 
the rates established by the trade agreements con¬ 
tinue protection as great as that offered under the 
1922 Act. Moreover, 272 of the commodities on 
which rates have been reduced are non-competi¬ 
tive, since we imported less than $100,000 worth 
of each in 1936. . . . 

In short, while the Hull trade program has made 
progress, it has reduced duties only moderately 
and has concentrated on non-competitive imports, 
leaving three-fourths of the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
untouched so far. Meanwhile, highly protected 
industries have been warned not to increase invest¬ 
ments. It is possible to regard the Hull program 
as a continuing process under which, once one set 
of trade agreements is concluded, the economy 
may be re-examined with a view to determining 
what further steps should be taken slowly to cur¬ 
tail heavily protected, inefficient enterprises in fa¬ 
vor of the revival of exports. . . . 

VI. Achievements 

Between 1934 and March 1938 Secretary Hull 
made trade agreements with 17 different coun¬ 
tries, each of which runs for three years. The pro¬ 
gram started out conservatively by making agree¬ 
ments with tropical or semi-tropical countries, 
imports from which were already to a large extent 
on a free basis. Thus agreements were made with 
Brazil, Haiti, Colombia, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Guatemala and El Salvador. 

In most of these agreements the United States 
agreed to maintain existing duties or keep on the 
free list many imports. For example, in the agree¬ 
ment of February 1935 with Brazil—our second- 
best South American customer—the United States 
agreed to keep 91% of the imports from this coun¬ 
try on the free list and to reduce duties on 2.5%. 
Thus we lowered the duty by one-half on man¬ 
ganese ore, Brazil nuts and castor beans. In return, 
Brazil agreed to reduce duties on 28 tariff items 
affecting imports coming largely from the United 
States. These imports include automobiles, vari¬ 
ous kinds of machinery, fresh fruit and cereal. 


Our agreements with Cuba and Canada stand 
in a special class. Since 1902 the United States had 
given Cuba a 20% reduction in our ordinary du¬ 
ties; and, following the repeal of the Platt 
Amendment, we made a new reciprocity agree¬ 
ment in 1934 continuing the same principle of ex¬ 
clusive preference to Cuba. This agreement low¬ 
ered the sugar duty, subject to the quota system 
under which the amount of Cuban sugar entering 
the United States is less than two million tons. It 
also lowered duties on tobacco, rum and vegetables 
during the winter season. Cuba, in return, made 
sweeping reductions in the duty on American 
lard, wheat flour, potatoes, machinery, automo¬ 
biles and textiles. 

- The most important of all agreements made so 
far is that with Canada, our second largest cus¬ 
tomer. In the agreement of November 1935 the 
United States undertook not to impose duties on 
wood pulp and related products, certain types 
of lumber, lobsters, certain fruits, nickel and other 
commodities, which cover about 45% of the total 
purchases made from Canada in 1929. Moreover, 
this country reduced duties on 50 tariff items, in¬ 
cluding certain types of lumber, cheddar cheese, 
apples," hay, maple sugar, live poultry, horses, hali¬ 
but, whiskey, leather and mineral products. In ad¬ 
dition, tariffs were reduced on limited quotas of 
imports, such as large cattle, calves, dairy cows, 
cream and seed potatoes. Imports beyond the 
specified limits in these categories pay full duty. 
Altogether, the United States lowered duties on 
about 60% of the dutiable imports of which Can¬ 
ada was the principal source of supply in 1929. In 
return, Canada made direct tariff reductions on 
almost one-third of the dutiable imports from the 
United States, which included machinery and 
fresh and canned vegetables; and it extended most- 
favored-nation treatment to the United States for 
all its imports, as a result of which duties were 
lowered on 767 Canadian tariff items. 

The real test of the Hull trade program is its 
ability to conclude arrangements with the indus¬ 
trialized countries of Europe which still consume 
by far me larger part of the American exports. 
A signal achievement in this respect was the con¬ 
clusion of the agreement with France in May 
1936. This agreement settled a century-old quarrel 
over commercial policy, in addition to promoting 
trade between the two countries. Thus France 
agreed to increase certain quotas of goods im¬ 
ported from the United States, as well as to re¬ 
duce duties and give other advantages to us under 
4,330 items in its tariff. In particular, France agreed 
to increase the quotas imported of American tim¬ 
ber, metal machinery, radio apparatus, typewriters, 
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automobiles, fresh apples and pears. The United 
States, in return, lowered duties on 71 items, such 
as lace, Roquefort cheese, champagne and other 
distinctly French products. 

The first agreement to arouse the opposition of 
a major American industry was that signed on 
March 7, 1938 with Czechoslovakia—the home of 
the famous Bata shoe. Although the American in- 
dustry produced more shoes in 1936-1937 than 
before the depression, many of its representatives 
fiercely protested any tariff reduction to the bene- 
nt of Czechs. The State Department met this situ¬ 
ation by lowering the duty on certain types of 
shoes, but by providing that when imports ex¬ 
ceeded 1.25% of domestic production the United 
States might raise the tariff. During 1937 the 
United States imported leather shoes amounting to 
only 4,295,000 pairs—a figure constituting about 
1% of the domestic production. Under the new 
arrangement, Czechoslovakia may increase its ex¬ 
ports by about 600,000 pairs. But it is unlikely 
that this increase will take place in the cheap, 
cemented shoe, because the duty on this particular 
type has not been reduced. Thus Czechoslovakia 
is given increased purchasing power to buy our 
goods; but the American shoe industry is virtually 
guaranteed about 99% of the domestic market. 

. In re£uri h Czechoslovakia agrees to modify its 
import-permit and exchange control regime to 
the advantage of American exporters. It also 
benefits to 76.7% of its imports from 
the United States, which should increase our sales 
or apples, lard, prunes, automobiles and other 
products. On the other hand, we grant tariff bene- 
1 fits on 63 items of imports into this country. While 
the United States receives most-favored-nation 
treatment from Czechoslovakia, we have agreed 
that this right shall not apply to efforts at closer 
economic cooperation among Danubian coun¬ 
tries. 

The Czech agreement represents the first dent 
on the complicated trade controls in Central Eu¬ 
rope. Nevertheless, although the United States has 
made agreements with European countries, such 
as Belgium, the Netherlands, Sweden and Switz¬ 
erland, it has not yet concluded any agreement 
with the large industrialized powers, such as' 
Britain, Germany, Italy or Japan—which together 
took about 32% of American exports in 1929. 

In 1937 the foreign trade of the United States 
showed increases totaling $6,307 million, in com¬ 
parison with $9,640 million in 1929, and today the 
United States is the world’s largest exporter. Trade 
agreements now apply to nearly 40% of our for¬ 
eign trade. What is most significant is that our 
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exports to trade-agreement countries increased 
41% during 1937, while exports to countries with 
which we do not yet have agreements increased 
oniy 34%. Nevertheless, important as were our 
world trade gains during 1937, they cannot neces¬ 
sarily be regarded as permanent. For part of these 
gams are due to world rearmament as well as to 
the crop failure in many foreign countries, and 
the gams are in devalued dollars. The task, there¬ 
fore, of leveling major trade barriers still re¬ 
mains. . . . 

VII. How a Trade Agreement is Made 

Apart from the general opposition to any tariff 
reduction, there have been two main criticisms 
directed against the Hull trade program. The first 
is that the trade agreements are made by unconsti¬ 
tutional and arbitrary “star chamber” procedure. 

In the Trade Agreements Act, Congress dele¬ 
gated the power to make agreements to the Presi¬ 
dent, and an agreement enters into effect without 
being approved by the Senate or Congress. In 
this respect Congress has delegated legislative 
power to the President, as it did in the Acts of 
I92 *i ai ^ I93 °’ W ^ en k aut horized him to reduce 
unffs m order to equalize costs of production. 

1 he latter grant of power was upheld by the Su¬ 
preme Court and, particularly in view of a recent 
decision of the Court upholding the most wide¬ 
spread discretion on the part of the President rela¬ 
tive to foreign policy, there is little doubt but that 
the Supreme Court would uphold the validity of 
the Trade Agreements Act. It was the necessity of 
placing such agreements before Congress which 
prevented the success of the negotiations under 
the Act of 1897; and Senatorial “courtesy” and 
log-rolling are still so strong that the Hull program 
would probably be defeated even if agreements 
were merely laid on the table of either house for 
a given period before entering into effect. Con¬ 
gress has delegated the fixing of railroad rates to 
a commission; the same reasoning justifies the 
delegation of the tariff power. 

In lowering dudes under the 1934 Act, the Presi¬ 
dent does not act arbitrarily. The responsibility 
tor negotiating trade [agreements rests with the 
otate Department, assisted by a series of inter¬ 
departmental committees, containing representa- 
tives not only of the State Department but also of 
the tariff Commission, the Department of Com¬ 
merce, the Department of Agriculture and the 
treasury Department. The most important is the 
trade Agreements Committee, consisting of about 
o sub-committees, some dealing with countries, 
some with commodities, and some with special 
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problems. A country committee investigates with 
great care the exports and imports of the United 
States with the country concerned, for the pur¬ 
pose of preparing recommendations as to how 
trade might be improved. Usually several months 
of study are spent on the question, following 
which the recommendations of the country com¬ 
mittee, assisted by the commodity committee, are 
reviewed by the Trade Agreements Committee. 
They are then sent to the Secretary of State and 
the President for approval. Once we decide what 
concessions we can make and what we wish in re¬ 
turn, negotiations with the foreign government 
begin, . . . 

VIII. Do We Give More Than Wr Receive? 

A second criticism of the Hull trade program 
relates to mosr-favorod-nation treatment. Accord¬ 
ing to the 'Trade Agreements Act, any reduction 
in duties in an agreement shall be extended au¬ 
tomatically to all other foreign countries which 
do nor discriminate against the United States. If 
the United States lowers rhe duty on steel in a 
treaty with Belgium, the reduction is automatically 
extended to the same kind of steel from all other 
countries. Critics insist that under this system, the 
United States gives concessions to 50 nations, 
while receiving concessions from one nation only 
in return. Consequently, they argue that the trade 
agreements program will swamp America with 
imports and that it is “selling rhe country down the 
river.** 

Charles Fvans Hughes, who proclaimed the 
mosc-favored-tiution policy in u)i\ when Secre¬ 
tary of Stare, and Secretary Cordell Hull, who 
favors the policy today, do not accept such rea¬ 
soning, Born believe that rhe United States has far 
more to gain than to lose from the turn-discrim¬ 
inatory principle. For in refraining from erecting 
discriminating tariffs, the United States is in a 
position to demand that mostTavored-nation treat¬ 
ment, be extended to all American exports. For 
example, following the signature of a most- 
favored-nation agreement with the United States, 
Belgium made an agreement with France lowering 
the duty on French automobiles. As a result of 
our previous most-favored station agreement, Bel¬ 
gium automatically extended the reduction to 
automobiles coming from the United States, Had 
the UhtitCil States followed the principle of ex¬ 
clusive bargaining, it would not have received rhe 
benefit of this treaty. To protect the position of 
American automobile exports in Belgium, it would 
have had to carry on negotiations anew, 'Thus, 


most-favored-nation treatment protects American 
export trade. 

A further danger in abandoning most-favored- 
nation treatment is that the opposite principle of 
bilateral bargaining often leads to efforts to bal¬ 
ance exports and imports between two countries. 
And trade cannot be balanced in this way without 
reducing the total volume of world trade. For 
example, the United States sells much more to 
Britain than it buys; but we buy much more from 
Brazil than we sell. Brazil, on the other hand, buys 
more from Britain than it sells. Under the system 
of “triangular trade,*’ Britain pays debts to us by 
the exchange received from Brazil; and we use 
this exchange to pay what we owe Brazil. In 1928, 
37% of the total foreign trade of the United States 
was done on a triangular basis. Now this triangular 
trade might he destroyed if we abandoned the 
most-favored-nation principle in favor of bilateral 
exclusive bargaining. . . . 

The reduction of tariffs, reviving an orderly and 
mutually advantageous international trade means 
a healthy economy, and a rising national income. 
That increasing imports are a necessary and a de¬ 
sirable part of a rising national income is shown 
by the fact that in 1929 the United States imported 
more goods rhan at any time since 1920. We must 
choose between bottling ourselves up in a system 
of nationalistic monopolies in which pressure 
groups scramble for more and more of less and 
less, and removing those maladjustments in our na¬ 
tional life which are due to excessive protection¬ 
ism. 

The I lull rrade program represents an effort to 
restore a degree of freedom to the world economy 
and to loosen rhe fetters chaining private initiative 
and the investment of capital. 'This program is not 
inconsistent with well-considered social reforms, 
or with government activity to lessen the fluctua¬ 
tions of the business cycle, or to control other 
aspects of economic life. The program is none the 
less based on the belief that wealth must be pro¬ 
duced before it can be distributed, and chat com¬ 
petitive private enterprise is the best means of 
producing wealth while maintaining principles of 
democracy. It believes that the trend toward a new 
world war and depression can be checked only if 
nations accept the principle of economic inter¬ 
dependence. 'The program does not prevent the 
cooperation of the United States with dictatorial 
economies. Bur, as far as the United States is con¬ 
cerned, the program is a symbol around which 
those who believe in free enterprise, democracy 
and peace can and should rally. 
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All through the second half of the nineteen 
thirties the Administration’s concern with do¬ 
mestic problems tended to be diverted; it was 
impossible to disregard foreign affairs. The 
peacekeeping devices of the previous decade 
were disintegrating like so many cobwebs as 
tension was put on them. The principal nations 
of the world had all renounced war as an in¬ 
strument of national policy and, except for the 
United States and Great Britain, in some de¬ 
gree all of them were in a state of war— 
psychologically if not physically. First of the 
webs to snap was the Nine-Power Treaty 
guaranteeing the integrity of China. Japan in¬ 
vaded Manchuria in 1931 and set up the puppet 
state of Manchukuo the next year. The other 
signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty and the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact deplored the events in 
Asia; but they would not back the United 
States’s protest with anything more effective 
than partial refusal to recognize the new state. 
Next went the obligations of the signatories of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations with 
the invasion by Fascist Italy of Ethopia and the 
breakdown of economic sanctions. 

By 1937, the tempo of aggression had quick¬ 
ened. Civil war had broken out in Spain (with 
Germany and Italy openly intervening on 
Franco’s side) and Japan had landed troops on 
the China mainland. Hitler had reoccupied and 
remilitarized the Rhineland; the Anti-Comin¬ 
tern Pact had been signed; and a general con¬ 
flagration once more threatened to sweep the 
world. It was in such an atmosphere that Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt, in his trip across the continent, 
halted at Chicago and on October 5, 1937, 
delivered his unexpected and startling “quaran¬ 
tine” speech. Until then, he had used his powers 
under the Neutrality Acts (see below) in what 
seemed an inconsistent fashion: he had in¬ 
voked them to deny arms to Italy in its attack 
on Ethiopia; he had also invoked them to deny 
munitions to the legal and recognized govern¬ 


ment of Spain in its struggle against a rebellion 
supported by Germans and Italians. And, so 
far as the United States was concerned, no war 
existed in China, though the State Department 
sent notes of protest and the United States con¬ 
curred in the League Assembly’s condemnation 
of Japanese bombing of open Chinese towns. 

In his speech, after noting “the present reign 
of terror and international lawlessness,” the 
President observed that if the spirit of destruc¬ 
tion continued and spread, the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere would be no safer than the Eastern. The 
time had come for the peace-loving nations to 
take conceited action against violation of 
treaty obligations and the dictates of humanity. 
If international anarchy prevailed, every na¬ 
tion must be drawn into conflict, since not even 
the protection which the United States had 
given itself would be effective in a “world of 
disorder in which confidence and security Lave 
broken down.” The aggressors must be “quar¬ 
antined.” 

The American people saw the advance of 
fascism uneasily, but the President’s address did 
not alter the conviction of most of them that 
European affairs were no concern of theirs. 
Most Americans believed in neutrality. The 
Nye Committee’s revelations and the temper 
of the depression years had helped write our 
withdrawal from world affairs into a formal 
program. In 1934, Congress passed the Johnson 
Debt Default Act, forbidding the sale in the 
United States of the securities of governments 
defaulting in the payment of their obligations 
to the United States. When Italy attacked 
Ethiopia in 1935, Congress by joint resolution 
r—the so-called first Neutrality Act—lay an 
embargo on the export of arms in wartime and 
empowered the President to prohibit Ameri¬ 
cans from sailing on belligerents’ vessels except 
at their own risk. In 1936, the second Neutral¬ 
ity Act, also a joint resolution, ordered the 
President to apply an arms embargo whenever 
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he found that a state of war existed, and ex¬ 
tended the embargo to include loans and securi¬ 
ties sales as well as the export of munitions. 
Finally, in the May before the President’s 
address, a more detailed joint resolution—the 
third Neutrality Act—prescribed a program 
designed to keep the United States out of war. 
Since insistence on our neutral right to trade 
had helped bring the United States into the 
Napoleonic conflict and the first World War, 
we would abandon those claims. Accordingly, 
the export of arms and ammunition ro belliger¬ 
ents was forbidden. Further, belligerents were 
not to sell securities or solicit contributions in 
the United Stares. American ships were not to 
be armed or ro carry implements of war to 
belligerents, nor w ere Americans to travel on 
their vessels. The President was given discrc- 
tionary authority to stop American ships from 
transporting any commodities to a belligerent; 
to prevent the export ot any goods until title 
had been taken by a belligerent (this was the 
so-called “cash and carry"’ provision); and to 
deny rite use of our ports as supply bases to 
belligerent war vessels or foreign submarines 
and armed merchantmen. 

But neutrality was not to work.as the 

President had anticipated. In 1938 the Munich 
crisis, instead of improving the Kuropean situ¬ 
ation, made it more serious. In March, 1939, 
Hitler seized the rest of Czechoslovakia; less 
than a week later, Memel was occupied. In 
April, Mussolini invaded Albania; and in Sep¬ 
tember all of Ku rope’s armies began marching 
when the Nazis crossed the Polish border. 
World War II had begun. Another Neutrality 
Act, in November, 1939, was written. It was 
somewhat more explicit than the others (al¬ 
though the aims embargo was dropped) ami 
like the others it sought desperately to keep us 
out of the war by openly abandoning our 
neutral rights ami particularly the doctrine 
of the freedom of the seas. 

Amid such alarums, Americans debated the 
role of the United States. Among the most im¬ 
portant advocates of a policy of noninterven¬ 
tion was Charles A. Heard (1874- ), the 


dean of American historians, who, in his A 
Foreign Policy for America (New York, 
1940), sought to chart the course we were to 
steer. In his book, Beard examines and dis¬ 
misses internationalism and extreme isolarion- 
ism in their turns. Past experience has shown 
that American meddling in the affairs of Fai- 
rope and Asia brings neither advantage to us 
nor peace to the outer world. In the long run, 
struggle for a share in world trade is not worth 
the cost, for that trade depends upon the ex¬ 
port of capital, and naval and military estab¬ 
lishments must be supported to protect invest¬ 
ments. The United States would do better to 
embark upon a policy of “Oonrinentalism,” ex¬ 
tending our interests over the Western I lemi- 
sphere (which can supply all our industrial 
raw materials') and avoiding entanglement in 
the schemes of foreign imperialisms. This pro¬ 
gram will enable the United States to preserve 
peace and safeguard its own political and civil 
liberties at home. 

At the beginning of 1939, Roosevelt had 
urged the repeal of the arms embargo only to 
be countered by Senator Borah’s claim that he 
had positive knowledge there would be no 
war in the immediate future. Borah was dead 
by September, 1939. In November, the Presi¬ 
dent finally had his way; but it was not until 
May, 1940, that the United States began throw¬ 
ing the whole neutrality program overboard. 
By June, 1940, it had been arranged for the 
United States to sell surplus war material to 
replace what the defeated British had left be¬ 
hind at Dunkerque, In September, 1940, shortly 
after the first peacetime draft had finally be¬ 
come law, the United Stares concluded the ar¬ 
rangement by which Britain gave Iter Western 
Hemisphere naval bases in return for fifty 
over-age destroyers. By the end of 1940, the 
United States was as thoroughly in World 
War II as was possible without actual military 
participation. The munitions industry was be¬ 
ing increased; arms production was growing; 
the National (htard had been called into federal 
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service and an army of drafted men was be¬ 
ginning to be trained. 

The development of this policy is elucidated 
and justified in Roosevelt’s annual message to 
Congress on January 6, 1941. Though war has 
not actually touched this continent, the United 
States has never stood in greater danger. For 
never before has any enemy succeeded in abol¬ 
ishing freedom in so many nations in so brief 
a time. A triumphant dictator might allow the 
United States a temporary respite, but once he 
had organized his victor, he must attack; and 
then the United States must face him without 
allies. 

At this unique and terrible moment, do¬ 
mestic issues must be sunk in the greater issue 
of meeting the threat from beyond the seas. 
The United States must demonstrate its readi¬ 
ness to defend itself, to keep war from this 
hemisphere, but not to acquiesce in a peace 
dictated by the aggressors. Armament produc¬ 
tion must be increased, therefore, the army and 
navy must speed their training. And Congress 
must provide the funds and accept the need 


for secrecy which is required to make such a 
program effective. The United States must be¬ 
come the arsenal of the democracies, providing 
them with materials' which they, in their 
capacity, will return after the end of hostili¬ 
ties. 

And while this nation expects the complete 
cooperation of all its people in such a program, 
it will not stop thinking about the causes that 
plunged the world into war. Congress must 
maintain the bases of democracy on the broad¬ 
est footing. For the United States looks for¬ 
ward to a world founded upon four freedoms. 
Freedom of speech and expression; freedom of 
religion; freedom from want; and freedom 
from fear. That is the moral order of democ¬ 
racy which stands against the “new order” of 
fascism. 

The selection from Beard’s book is published 
by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. The 
Four Freedoms Address is reprinted from 
Roosevelt’s Public Papers and Addresses (New' 
York, 1939-1944) by permission of Random 
House, Inc. 


A Foreign Policy for America 

BY CHARLES A. BEARD 


V. Persistence of Continental Americanism 

. . . Twice in American history the governing 
elite had turned the American nation away from 
its continental center of gravity into world ad¬ 
ventures, ostensibly in a search for relations with 
the other countries or regions that would yield 
prosperity for American industry and a flowering 
of American prestige. First, in 1898; second, in 
1917. But each time the main body of the people 
had resisted the propulsion, had found delusions in 
the false promises, and had returned to the conti¬ 
nental orbit. Imperialism had failed to bring either 
profits, glory, or security. Internationalism had 
been wrecked at Versailles—by the struggle for 
power under the League of Nations, by the revela¬ 
tions of war propaganda, and by other brutal 
events which could not be erased from the record. 

Again and again the fundamental resolve of the 
country against imperialism and internationalism 
had been revealed; in provisions for withdrawing 
from the Philippine area; in the surrender of 


specious rights to engage in trade where great 
nations were fighting for their lives; in neutrality 
acts keeping American ships and travelers out of 
war zones; in the refusal of Congress to transform 
Guam into a great naval base; in an evident un¬ 
willingness to engage in a major war over the petty 
commerce of China; and in persistent efforts to 
overcome, by domestic measures, the crisis in do¬ 
mestic economy, without wholesale resort to arti¬ 
ficial devices for dumping American “surpluses” 
abroad, that is, giving them to foreigners. 

After all the illusory adventures in policy based 
on the Cobden-Bright conception of “free inter¬ 
national exchange,” the American nation con¬ 
fronted, not a growing freedom of that kind, but 
a steady increase in the number of countries oper¬ 
ating on different principles. At best free interna¬ 
tional exchange had been merely partial; and the 
tendencies in that direction had been reversed. 

Germany, Italy, Russia, and Japan went over 
to controlled economies of a totalitarian character. 
France, Great Britain, and other powers turned in 
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the direction of management and “regimentation.” 
Even if the United States had labored with might 
and main to force commerce on these countries 
and widen the channels of its foreign traffic, it 
could have made little headway against the appar¬ 
ently irresistible determination of other govern¬ 
ments—ca pifalisr, fascist, and communist—to grap¬ 
ple with their problems of living by direct action 
at home. By sheer necessity, American civilization 
was turned back upon itself. 

Slowly, but with increasing force, it was realized 
that the “foreign outlet" doctrines of imperialism 
and internationalism were illusions. This did not 
mean that foreign commerce was deprecated or 
deemed undesirable. Indeed such commerce was 
fully recognized as desirable within the limits of 
American needs for products not available at 
home. But it did mean that the potentials of buying 
power indispensable to keeping American indus¬ 
try and agriculture running at a high tempo lay 
right here, in the creation of new wealth at home; 
that three or four billions of foreign commerce 
were relatively small as compared with the twenty 
or thirrv billions annually wasted in idle plants, 
idle labor, and idle resources at home; that the 
frontiers for the expansion of American enterprise 
were within this continent, nor in the fabled Indies 
or on the Rhine, the Danube, or the Vistula; that 
all about us, right here, lay the materials for a 
magnificent 5 civilization; and rhar the principal 
task was the concentration of intelligence, the cul¬ 
tural forces of men and women, upon the problem 
of putting science, technology, inventive inge¬ 
nuity, private energies, and public enterprise to 
work in making real the vision of a civilization 
fhat rose before the mind as a goal to he attained 
bv majestic effort on this continent, without re¬ 
course to empire or entanglements in the age-long 
coalitions of Europe* and Asia. 

This cowinemaiism did nor seek to make a 
“hermit" nation out of America. Erom the very 
beginning under the auspices of the early Republic, 
it never had embraced that impossible conception. 
It diti not deny the obvious fact that American 
civilization had made use of its European heritages, 
was a part of western civilization, and had eon* 
tinuotis contacts with Occidental and Oriental 
cultures. It did not deny the obvious fact that wars 
in Europe and Asia “affect" or “concern" the 
United States. It did not mean “indifference" to 
the sufferings of Europe or China (or India or 
Ethiopian In truth, in all history, no people ever 
poured out treasure more generously in aid of 
human distresses in every quarter of the globe - 
distresses springing from wars, famines, revolu¬ 
tions, persecutions, and earthquakes, 


With reference to such conflicts and sufferings, 
continentalism merely meant a recognition of the 
limited nature of American powers to relieve, re¬ 
store, and maintain life beyond its own sphere of 
interest and control—a recognition of the hard 
fact that the United States, either alone or in any 
coalition, did not possess the power to force peace 
on Europe and Asia, to assure the establishment 
of democratic and pacific governments there, or 
to provide the social and economic underwriting 
necessary to the perdurance of such governments. 
In respect of morality contincnralists did not deny 
the existence of responsibilities to other nations 
and peoples. On the contrary they favored dis¬ 
charging such responsibilities, always with due re¬ 
gard for the physical, economic, and political 
limits on the powers of the United States and for 
the solemn obligation of protecting the Republic 
against misadventures headed in the direction of 
disaster. If this conception fell short of the selfless 
sacrifice required by an absolute morality, it could 
claim worthiness in rhe presence of other examples 
set by rhe family of nations. 

Besides forcing a concentration of attention, 
energy, and intelligence on overcoming the grave 
economic* and social crisis ar home and on strength¬ 
ening American civilization in all its best features, 
continentalism, strictly construed, meant a return 
ro the correct and restrained diplomacy of an 
earlier rime. The freedom of rhe people and the 
press to discuss foreign affairs and favor foreign 
nations, parries, factions, and causes, within the 
limits of neutrality laws was accepted as axiomatic. 
Equally axiomatic, if America was to keep its 
peace, was the duty of public officials, especially 
the President and Secretary of State, speaking in 
the name of the whole nation, to abstain from de¬ 
nouncing and abusing foreign States, good or bad, 
with which diplomatic relations are maintained 
and rhe Ihiired States is at peace. 

Correct policy likewise commanded such public 
officials to avoid vain and verbose dissertations on 
the manners and morals of other countries; to 
couch protests in the language of dignity; ro speak 
and write as briefly and courteously as possible in 
necessary dealings with foreign governments; to 
make no boasts which the army and navy could 
not enforce with a reasonable prospect of success; 
to carry on international relations with restraint, 
ami in the subdued style of approved diplomatic 
usage speaking softly, keeping the powder dry, 
withholding wrath except when war is intended as 
a last resort. Such official conduct would enable 
the (tovernment of the United States to escape in¬ 
numerable hatreds abroad, offer its services and 
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cooperation to troubled peoples with authority on This policy, consistently followed by the United 
proper occasions, and win respect, even affection States, would favor, not hinder, the coming of 
and esteem, throughout the earth. peace to other nations of the world. 

The Four Freedoms Address 

BY FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


The Annual Message to the Congress. January 

6, 1941 

I address you, the Members of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, at a moment unprecedented in 
the history of the Union. I use the word “unprece¬ 
dented,” because at no previous time has American 
security been as seriously threatened from without 
as it is today. 

Since the permanent formation of our Gov¬ 
ernment under the Constitution, in 1789, most of 
the periods of crisis in our history have related to 
our domestic affairs. Fortunately, only one of these 
—the four-year War Between the States—ever 
threatened our national unity. Today, thank God. 
one hundred and thirty million Americans, in forty- 
eight States, have forgotten points of the compass 
in our national unity. 

It is true that prior to 1914 the United States 
often had been disturbed by events in other Conti¬ 
nents. We had even engaged in two wars with 
European nations and in a number of undeclared 
wars in the West Indies, in the Mediterranean 
and in the Pacific for the maintenance of American 
rights and for the principles of peaceful commerce. 
But in no case had a serious threat been raised 
against our national safety or our continued inde¬ 
pendence. . . 

Every realist knows that the democratic way of 
life is at this moment being directly asailed in every 
part of the world—assailed either by arms, or by 
secret spreading of poisonous propaganda by 
those who seek to destroy unity and promote 
discord in nations that are still at peace. 

During sixteen long months this assault has 
blotted out the whole pattern of democratic life 
in an appalling number of independent nations, 
great and small. The assailants are still on the 
march, threatening other nations^ great and small. 

Therefore, as your President, performing my 
constitutional duty to “give to the Congress infor¬ 
mation of the state of the Union,” I find it, un¬ 
happily, necessary to report that the future and the 
safety of our country and of our democracy are 
overwhelmingly involved in events far beyond 
our borders. 

Armed defense of democratic existence is now 
being gallantly waged in four continents. If that 


defense fails, all the population and all the re¬ 
sources of Europe, Asia, Africa and Australasia 
will be dominated by the conquerors. Let us re¬ 
member that the total of those populations and 
their resources in those four continents greatly 
exceeds the sum total of the population and the 
resources of the whole of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere—many times over. 

In times like these it is immature—and inciden¬ 
tally, untrue—for anybody to brag that an unpre¬ 
pared America, singlehanded, and with one hand 
tied behind its back, can hold off the whole world. 

No realistic American can expect from a dic¬ 
tator’s peace international generosity, or return of 
true independence, or world disarmament, or free¬ 
dom of expression, or freedom of religion—or 
even good business 

Such a peace would bring no security for us or 
for our neighbors. “Those, who would give up 
essential liberty to purchase a little temporary 
safety, deserve neither liberty nor safety.” 

As a nation, we may take pride in the fact that 
we are soft-hearted; but we cannot afford to be 
soft-headed. 

We must always be wary of those who with 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal preach the 
“ism” of appeasement. 

We must especially beware of that small groifp 
of selfish men who would clip the wings of the 
American eagle in order to feather their own 
nests. 

I have recently pointed out how quickly the 
tempo of modern warfare could bring into om> 
very midst the physical attack which we must 
eventually expect if the dictator nations win this 
war. 

There is much loose talk of our immunity from 
immediate and direct invasion from across the 
seas. Obviously, as long as the British Navy re¬ 
tains its powxr, no such danger exists. Even if there 
were no British Navy, it is not probable that any 
enemy would be stupid enough to attack us by 
landing troops in the United States from across 
thousands of miles of ocean, until it had acquired 
strategic bases from which to operate. 

But we learned much from the lessons of the past 
years in Europe—particularly the lesson of Nor¬ 
way, whose essential seaports were captured by 
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treachery and surprise built up over a series of 

years. 

The first place of the invasion of this Hemi¬ 
sphere would not be the landing of regular troops. 
The necessary straregic points would be occupied 
by secret agents and their dupes—and great num¬ 
bers of them are already here, and'" in Latin 
America. 

As long as the aggressor nations maintain the 
offensive, they—not we—will choose the time and 
the place and the method of their attack. 

That is why the future of all the American Re¬ 
publics is today in serious danger. 

That is why this Annual Message to the Con¬ 
gress is unique in our history. 

Thar is why every member of the Executive 
Branch of the Government and every member of 
the Congress faces great responsibility and great 
accountability. 

The need of the moment is that our actions and 
our policy should be devoted primarily—almost 
exclusively—ro meeting this foreign peril. For all 
our domestic problems are now a part of the great 

emergency, 

Just as our national policy in internal affairs has 
been based upon a decent respect for rhe rights 
and the dignity of all our fellow men within our 
gates, so our national policy in foreign affairs has 
been based on a decent respect for the rights and 
dignity of all nations, large and small. And the 
justice of morality must and will win in the end. 

Our national policy is this: 

First, by an impressive expression of rhe public 
will and without regard to partisanship, we are 
committed to all-inclusive national defense. 

Second, by an impressive expression of the pub¬ 
lic will and Without regard to partisanship, we are 
committed to full support of all those resolute 
peoples, everywhere, who are resisting aggression 
and are thereby keeping war away from our 1 lemi- 
sphere, By this support, we express our determina¬ 
tion that the democratic cause shall prevail; and 
we strengthen the defense and the security of our 
own nation. 

Third, bv an impressive expression of the public 
will ami without regard to partisanship, we are 
committed to the proposition that principles of 
morality and considerations lor our own security 
will never permit us to acquiesce in a peace dic¬ 
tated bv aggressors and sponsored by appeasers. 
We know that enduring peace cannot be bought 
at the cost of other people's freedom. 

In the recent national election there was no 
substantial difference between the two great parties 
in respect to that national policy. No issue was 
louvht our on this line before the American 


electorate. Today it is abundantly evident that 
American citizens everywhere are demanding and 
supporting speedy and complete action in recog¬ 
nition of obvious danger. 

Therefore, the immediate need, is a swift and 
driving increase in our armament production. . . . 

New circumstances are constantly begetting new 
needs for our safety. I shall ask this Congress for 
greatly increased new appropriations and authori¬ 
zations to carry on what we have begun. 

I also ask this Congress for authority and for 
funds sufficient to manufacture additional muni¬ 
tions and war supplies of many kinds, to be turned 
over to those nations which are now in actual war 
with aggressor nations. 

Our most useful and immediate role is to act as 
an arsenal for them as well as for ourselves, They 
do not need man power, but they do need billions 
of dollars worth of the weapons of defense. 

The time is near when they will not be able to 
pay for them all in ready cash. We cannot, and 
we will not, tell them that they must surrender, 
merely because of present inability to pay for the 
weapons which we know they must have, 

! do not recommend that we make them a loan 
of dollars with which to pay for these weapons— 
a loan to be repaid in dollars, 

I recommend that we make it possible for those 
nations to continue to obtain war materials in the 
United States, fitting their orders into our own 
program. Nearly all their materiel would, if the 
time ever came, be useful for our own defense. 
Taking counsel of expert military and naval au¬ 
thorities, considering what is best for our own 
security, we are free to decide how much should 
be kept here and how much should be sent abroad 
to our friends who by their determined and heroic 
resistance are giving us time in which to make 
ready our own defense. 

For what we send abroad, vve shall be repaid 
within a reasonable time following the close of 
hostilities, in similar materials, or, at our option, 
in other goods of many kinds, which they can 
produce and which we need. 

Let us say to the democracies: “We Americans 
are vitally concerned in your defense of freedom. 
We are putting forth our energies, our resources 
and our organizing powers to give you the strength 
to regain and maintain a free world. We shall send 
you, in ever-increasing numbers, ships, planes, 
tanks, guns. 'This is our purpose and our pledge.'’ 

In fulfillment of this purpose we will not be 
intimidated by the threats of dictators that they 
will regard as* a breach of international law or as 
an act of war our aid to rhe democracies which 
dare to resist’ rheir aggression. Such aid is not an 
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act of war, even if a dictator should unilaterally 
proclaim it so to be. 

When the dictators, if the dictators, are ready to 
make war upon us, they will not wait for an act 
of war on our part. They did not wait for Norway 
or Belgium or the Netherlands to commit an act 
of war. 

Their only interest is in a new one-way inter¬ 
national law, which lacks mutuality in its observ¬ 
ance, and, therefore, becomes an instrument of 
oppression. 

The happiness of future generations of Ameri¬ 
cans may well depend upon how effective and how 
immediate we can make our aid felt. No one can 
tell the exact character of the emergency situations 
that we may be called upon to meet. The Nation’s 
hands must not be tied when the Nation’s life is in 
danger. 

We must all prepare to make the sacrifices that 
the emergency—almost as serious as war itself— 
demands. Whatever stands in the way of speed 
and efficiency in defense preparations must give 
way to the national need. . . . 

The Nation takes great satisfaction and much 
strength from the things which have been done to 
make its people conscious of their individual stake 
in the preservation of democratic life in America. 
Those things have toughened the fiber of our 
people, have renewed their faith and strengthened 
their devotion to the institutions we make ready 
to protect. 

Certainly this is no time for any of us to stop 
thinking about the social and economic problems 
which are the root cause of the social revolution 
which is today a supreme factor in the world. 

For there is nothing mysterious about the foun¬ 
dations of a healthy and strong democracy. The 
basic things expected by our people of their politi¬ 
cal and economic systems are simple. They are: 

Equality of opportunity for youth and for 
others. 

Jobs for those who can work. 

Security for those who need it. 

The ending of special privilege for the few. 

The preservation of civil liberties for all. 

The enjoyment of the fruits of scientific progress 
in a wider and constantly rising standard of liv¬ 
ing* 

These are the simple, basic things that must 
never be lost sight of in the turmoil and unbe¬ 
lievable complexity of our modern world. The 
inner and abiding strength of our economic and 
political systems is dependent upon the degree 
to which they fulfill these expectations. 


Many subjects connected with our social econ¬ 
omy call for immediate improvement. 

As examples: 

We should bring more citizens under the cover¬ 
age of old-age pensions and unemployment in¬ 
surance. 

We should widen the opportunities for adequate 
medical care. 

We should plan a better system by which per¬ 
sons deserving or needing gainful employment 
may obtain it. 

I have called for personal sacrifice. I am assured 
of the willingness of almost all Americans to re¬ 
spond to that call. ... 

In the future days, which we seek to make se¬ 
cure, we look forward to a world founded upon 
four essential human freedoms. 

The first is freedom of speech and expression— 
everywhere in the world. 

The second is freedom of every person to wor¬ 
ship God in his own way—everywhere in the 
world. 

The third is freedom from want—which, trans¬ 
lated into world terms, means economic under¬ 
standings which will secure to every nation a 
healthy peacetime life for its inhabitants—every¬ 
where in the world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear—which, trans¬ 
lated into world terms, means a world-wide re¬ 
duction of armaments to such a point and in such 
a thorough fashion that no nation will be in a 
position to commit an act of physical aggression 
against any neighbor—anywhere in the world. 

That is no vision of a distant millennium. It is 
a definite basis for a kind of world attainable in 
our own time and generation. That kind of world 
is the very antithesis of the so-called new order of 
tyranny which the dictators seek to create with 
the crash of a bomb. 

To that new order we oppose the greater con¬ 
ception—the moral order. A good society is able 
to face schemes of world domination and foreign 
revolutions alike without fear. 

Since the beginning of our American history, we 
have been engaged in change—in a perpetual 
peaceful revolution—a revolution which goes on 
steadily, quietly adjusting itself to changing con¬ 
ditions—without the concentration camp or the 
quick-lime in the ditch. The world order which 
we seek is the cooperation of free countries, work¬ 
ing together in a friendly, civilized society. 

This nation has placed its destiny in the hands 
and heads and hearts of its millions of free men 
and women; and its faith in freedom under the 
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guidance of God. Freedom means the supremacy keep them. Our strength is our unity of purpose, 
of human rights everywhere. Our support goes To that high concept there can be no end save 
to those who struggle to gain those rights or victory. 

LEND-LEASE 


To make America the “arsenal of democ¬ 
racy,” the Lend-Lease policy was devised. The 
fight for the bill and the operations under it are 
described by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. (1900- ) 
in his Lend-Lease: Weapon for Victory (New 
York, 1944). Here, Stettinius (he was to be¬ 
come the Administrator of Lend-Lease and 
he filled that office with great competence) 
tells how British necessity and the memory of 
the war-debt controversy following World 
War I combined to contribute to the creation 
of Lend-Lease as a means of supplying Great 
Britain with the least possible disturbance of 
our own plans for defense. 

The President had paved the way to Lend- 
Lease by his address of December 29, 1940, 
in which he had used the phrase, “arsenal of 
democracy.” His message to Congress had 
asked for appropriations and authority; HR 
1776 was the legislative program to make this 
possible. Any country “whose defense the 
President deems vital to the defense of the 
United States” was to be eligible for aid under 
the act. If such a nation asked for aid, the Presi¬ 
dent might “sell, transfer title to, exchange, 
lease, lend or otherwise dispose of . . . any de¬ 
fense article” in return for “payment or repay¬ 
ment in kind or property, or any other direct 
or indirect benefit which the President deems 
satisfactory.” 

The original act appropriated $7,000,000,000 
for aid to countries resisting aggression and was 
to run for a little more than two years. (In 
time, nearly $44,000,000,000 was expended in 
this fashion.) It also provided for the draw¬ 
ing up of master Lend-Lease agreements. These 
turned out to be identical and each contained 
—among provisions for Lend-Lease and reverse 
Lend-Lease—an Article VII, which looked be¬ 
yond the immediate war necessities. In fact, 


Article VII sketched in broad strokes the na¬ 
ture of the postwar economic world the ad¬ 
ministration was striving to achieve. Article 
VII of the Russian agreement runs as follows: 

In the first determination of the benefits to be 
provided to the United States of America by the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
publics in return for aid furnished under the Act 
of Congress of March 11, 1941, the terms and con¬ 
ditions thereof shall be such as not to burden 
commerce between the two countries, but to pro¬ 
mote mutually advantageous economic relations 
between them and the betterment of worldwide 
economic relations. To that end, they shall include 
provision for agreed action by the United States 
of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
publics, open to participation by all other coun¬ 
tries of like mind, directed to the expansion, by 
appropriate international affd domestic measures, 
of production, employment and the exchange and 
consumption of goods, which are the material 
foundations of the liberty and welfare of all peo¬ 
ples; to the elimination of all forms of discrimina¬ 
tory treatment in international commerce, and to 
the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers; 
and, in general, to the attainment of all the eco¬ 
nomic objectives set forth in the Joint Declaration 
made on August 14, 1941, by the President of the 
United States of America and the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom, the basic principles of 
which were adhered to by the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on September 
24, 1941. 

At an early convenient date, conversations shall 
be begun between the two Governments with a 
view to determining, in the light of governing eco¬ 
nomic conditions, the best means of attaining the 
above-stated objectives by their own agreed action 
and of seeking the agreed action of other like- 
minded Governments. 

The selections here reprinted are from Ed¬ 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., Lend-Lease: Weapon 
for Victory (New York, 1944), and are re¬ 
printed by permission of The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany. 
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Lend-Lease: Weapon for Victory 


BY EDWARD R. 

Chapter VI.'H.R. 1776 

By December 1940, a majority of the American 
people, I believe, had made up their minds that it 
was in our national interest to continue the flow of 
arms to nations fighting the Axis. . . . 

Three days after the election, the President 
publicly announced a “rule of thumb” for the 
division of American arms output. As weapons 
came off the production lines, they were to be 
divided roughly 50-50 between the United States 
forces and the British and Canadian forces. That 
same day, the Priorities Board approved a British 
request to order 12,000 more airplanes here in 
addition to the 11,000 they had already ordered. 
The promise of material aid to keep Britain in the 
fight was day by day being translated into a defi¬ 
nite plan. But the machinery for carrying out the 
plan had still to be devised. 

The most immediate problem was one of dollars. 
The British had started in September 1939 with 
roughly four and a half billions in dollars, and in 
gold and United States investments that could be 
turned into dollars. Much of this belonged to 
private British citizens, but after the outbreak of 
war the British Government began to take over 
the private dollar balances and United States in¬ 
vestments, compensating the owners in British 
pounds. The dollars all went into a single Gov¬ 
ernment war chest. 

Outside of gold production within the British 
Commonwealth, the most important source from 
which the British could replenish their war chest 
of dollars was their export trade with the United 
States. During 1940, it seemed strange to many 
Americans that a nation battling for survival like 
Britain should be making such strenuous efforts to 
export such luxury goods as whiskey, fine woolens 
and pottery. But there was a good reason for it. 
These British-made goods were sold here for dol¬ 
lars, which were used in turn to buy American- 
made weapons. 

In the sixteen months that followed the out¬ 
break of war, the British managed to realize from 
sales of gold, exports and other sources almost two 
billion dollars more. But in the same period, they 
paid out nearly four and a half billion for the war 
supplies they had to have from this country and 
from other countries that demanded gold. Their 
net loss of dollars was almost two and a half bil¬ 
lion. . . , 


STETTINIUS, JR. 

By the end of 1940, Britain’s war chest of dollars 
was down almost to two billion, and of this nearly 
a billion and a half was already pledged to pay 
for war goods ordered here but not yet delivered. 
The British could not possibly mine enough gold, 
export enough goods or sell enough services, such 
as shipping, to get the dollars it would take to go 
on buying weapons here at the rate they needed 
them. They had already sold outright 335 million 
dollars worth of stocks in American companies 
owned by private individuals in Britain. The plain 
fact was that they had little more than enough dol¬ 
lar assets left to pay for the materials they had al¬ 
ready ordered here. . . . 

To meet the dollar problem, we could have 
made loans to Britain, as we had made loans to our 
Allies in the last war. At first glance, it was a 
simple and convenient solution, but in reality it 
was loaded with trouble. Loans between allies in a 
major war of survival seldom work out satisfac¬ 
torily. The British had found this out more than 
a hundred years before when they had combined 
with other nations in Europe to stop Napoleon. 
They made some loans to finance their allies and 
then found that only a fraction of the loan could 
be repaid. In the long run, they simply gave up 
making loans altogether. Because it was vital to 
Britain’s security that Napoleon be defeated, they 
gave enormous amounts of aid to their allies in the 
form of outright subsidies. 

We in the United States had discovered after 
the last war how unworkable loans were when the 
war-debt problem brought economic dislocation 
and disastrous misunderstandings between allies 
who should have been standing together to keep 
the world at peace. A fixed money debt would 
create the same difficulties all over again. 

There was another important reason for not 
making loans. The’crux of the matter was not 
dollars; it was planes, guns and ships. To put aid 
to countries holding the Axis in check on a com- 
merciarbasis would inevitably hamper us in achiev¬ 
ing our real objective—to get enough weapons to 
the battlefronts to stop aggression before it reached 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Munitions capacity was growing tighter every 
day; machine tools were becoming scarce; raw 
materials shortages began to loom ahead. By 
December 1st, 1940, only 2,100 of the 23,000 planes 
that the British had ordered or were programming 
had been delivered. To deliver all these planes 
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and to build at the same time the air strength our 
own safety required would strain our plant fa¬ 
cilities to the limit. Only a single, unified Govern¬ 
ment procurement policy for all defense purposes 
could do the tremendous job that was now ahead. 
This meant that the United States Government 
should place all the orders for weapons in this 
country. 

There was finally the problem of defense 
strategy. No one could foresee the changes that 
the course of the war might require in the alloca¬ 
tion of American arms. It might be necessary for 
us to send abroad weapons originally scheduled 
for our own Army in order to prevent a decisive 
Axis victory overseas before we were prepared 
ourselves. On the other hand, we ourselves might 
be under attack when the planes ordered in De¬ 
cember 1940 began to come off the production 
lines in December 1941. 

The search had gone on in the Government all 
during the summer and fall of 1940 for the best 
solution to all these problems. The first time 1 
got an idea of what the answer might be was at 
a meeting of the Defense Advisory Commission 
with the President in the late summer. We were 
talking of the shipping shortage and the increasing 
difficulty the British would inevitably have in 
moving their war supplies from the United States. 
They had already begun to buy ships here, but 
we knew they did not have enough dollars to go 
on with this program very long. Finally, the Presi¬ 
dent suggested that it should not be necessary for 
the British to take their own funds and have ships 
built here, or for us to loan them money for this 
purpose. In his opinion there was no reason why 
we could not take a finished vessel and lease it to 
them for the duration of the emergency. 

It was a new idea to all of us there, and it seemed 
to make sense. But the problems of the Defense 
Advisory Commission were then chiefly in the 
domestic field, and I thought little about the 
President’s remark until later on when the words 
“Lend-Lease” were the center of everyone’s at¬ 
tention in Washington. Then I thought back and 
realized that the President’s remark was not just 
an isolated comment On a single problem. It was 
part of a complete plan for aiding the democracies 
that he was turning over in his mind. 

The idea, I found later, had been first proposed 
in the Treasury Department, where the problem 
of continuing the flow of arms to Britain in the 
face of her diminishing dollar supply was con¬ 
stantly under consideration. The Treasury law¬ 
yers found that under an old statute of 1892, the 
Secretary of War, “when in his discretion it will 
be for the public good,” could lease Army prop¬ 


erty “not required for public use,” for a period of 
not longer than five years. Under this statute, trac¬ 
tors, lathes, cranes, barges, and other such Army 
items had been leased from time to time. 

The statute suggested the idea of applying the 
lease principle to a system of aid for Britain. It 
was a fruitful starting point. But the idea of an 
ordinary lease was not wholly applicable either. 
When a man rents a house, for instance, he ordi¬ 
narily fixes a definite price and a length of time 
for the lease to run. This was plainly impossible 
when we sent weapons to Britain or to China. 
How long the crisis would last, what we would 
want them to give us in return—no one knew the 
answers to these questions. The lease would have 
to be open-ended, with a gentlemen’s agreement 
for a fair and workable settlement in the best in¬ 
terests of all of us after the Axis had been de¬ 
feated. . . , 

As the march of aggression continued abroad, 
the country &as coming to appreciate more fully 
the imminence of the threat to us if Britain should 
collapse. But a plan for furnishing her the arms she 
needed had still to be agreed upon. When the 
President returned from the Caribbean on Decem¬ 
ber 16th, 1940, he was ready to make a proposal 
to the American people. He outlined it first at his 
press conference the next day. 

To the reporters, Mr. Roosevelt laid down what 
he took to be the clear policy of the United States: 
“There is absolutely no doubt in the mind of a very 
overwhelming number of Americans that the best 
immediate defense of the United States is the suc¬ 
cess of Great Britain defending itself; and that, 
therefore, quite aside from our historic and cur¬ 
rent interest in the survival of democracy in the 
world as a whole, it is equally important from a 
selfish point of view and of American defense, 
that we should do everything possible to help the 
British Empire to defend itself.” 

He reminded the conference that no major war 
in all history had ever been won or lost because of 
money. In 1914 the bankers had all assured us 
that the war would probably not go on for more 
than three months because of lack of money, and 
if it did, the bankers would stop it within six 
months. “There was the best economic opinion in 
the world that the continuance of war was abso¬ 
lutely dependent on money in the bank. Well, you 
know what happened,” he said. 

“Now, what I’m trying to do is to eliminate the 
dollar sign.” That was the heart of the proposal. 

Then the President explained his solution in 
simple terms. Our factories were turning out mu¬ 
nitions. The British were buying some of them; 
we were buying the rest. From now on, the United 
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States Government should place all the contracts 
for munitions to be manufactured in the United 
States. If we needed them when they came off the 
line, we would use them ourselves. If we decided 
that they “would be more useful to the defense 
of the United States if they were used in Great 
Britain than if they were kept in storage here,” we 
could “either lease or sell the materials, subject to 
mortgage, to the people on the other side.” 

“The defense of the United States,” and not 
dollars, was henceforth to determine where our 
weapons were to go. . . . 

On January 6th, 1941, a week after the fireside 
chat, the President delivered his annual message 
to Congress on “The State of the Union.” 

“I find it unhappily necessary to report,” he said, 
“that the future and the safety of our country are 
overwhelmingly involved in events far beyond 
our borders.” Then he asked the Congress for the 
authority and the funds necessary to manufacture 
additional weapons and war supplies*to be turned 
over to those countries actually at grips with the 
Axis. 

Almost as soon as the President got back to the 
White House from the Capital, Secretary Morgen- 
thau and E. H. Foley, the General Counsel of the 
Treasury, called on him to discuss a proposed 
bill to carry out the policy of full aid to the 
democracies. The bill had been first drafted four 
- days before by Oscar S. Cox, a Maine lawyer who 
had come down to the Treasury in 1938 from the 
New York City Corporation Counsel’s Office. He 
had worked on the problems of foreign purchases 
here since the earliest days, and he was among the 
first to propose the trade-in as a method of trans¬ 
ferring the rifles to Britain. Later that summer, he 
had dug up the old 1892 statute that had begun the 
thinking on aid to the democracies in terms of a 
lease. His draft of the Lend-Lease Bill was mod¬ 
elled in part on the Pittman Act, passed in the 
summer of 1940 in order to assist the other Ameri¬ 
can Republics to obtain arms in this country. 

After Cox prepared the first draft, the Lend- 
Lease Bill was discussed and revised—by Secretary 
Morgenthau and the Treasury staff; by Secretary 
Stimson, Assistant Secretary McCloy, and other 
War Department officials; by Secretary Knox; by 
Secretary Hull and his legal advisor, Green Hack- 
worth; by Attorney General Jackson; by Ben 
Cohen, and by many others—in a series of day and 
night discussions and drafting sessions. Congres¬ 
sional leaders—Senators Barkley, George, Connally 
and Harrison, Speaker Rayburn, Representatives 
McCormack, Bloom and Luther Johnson—were 
consulted. By the time the bill was brought to the 
President, it was a joint product of many different 


persons. A new idea, a new word, a change of 
phrase came out of every discussion. The staff 
of the Congressional Legislative Counsel worked 
long hours getting the language in the best possible 
form. The Treasury lawyers worked long hours 
• coordinating and reconciling all the suggestions 
that had been made. 

When Morgenthau handed him the bill, the 
President read it slowly and carefully. After he 
had finished, he said that it provided for the aid 
which we had determined to give in the most 
direct and clean-cut fashion possible. He wanted 
it brought back to him as soon as possible initialed 
by Secretaries Hull, Stimson and Knox, by Mr. 
Knudsen and by Secretary Morgenthau himself. 

The next day, Foley and Cox started around 
Washington for final clearance on the bill. There 
was another rapid series of conferences; a few 
more changes were made by the State Department 
and the War Department. But by five o’clock in 
the afternoon Secretary Morgenthau and Foley 
were back at the White House with a bill that 
everyone agreed on. It bore all the initials the 
President had asked for. . . . 

At noon the next day, January 10th, Senator 
Barkley introduced the bill in the Senate, and 
Representative McCormack introduced it in the 
House. The Clerk of the House of Representatives 
stamped it with the number H.R. 1776. 

Chapter VII. The Lend-Lease Debate 

The debate on H.R. 1776—the Lend-Lease Bill 
—was the final stage in a running national debate 
that had been going on in the United States with 
increasing vigor since the fall of France. 

In countless speeches, in editorials, in magazine 
articles, in resolutions adopted by organizations 
and meetings of all sorts, our Government was 
urged ever more insistently to increase aid to 
Britain and the other nations battling the Axis. 
The “Committee to Defend America by Aiding 
the Allies” urged a full program of aid as a neces¬ 
sary step to protect our own security. 

On the other side, the “America First Com¬ 
mittee” insisted that our national safety was not 
vitally endangered by the war in Europe and that 
we should take no steps to help either side. By 
rearming ourselves, they said, we would secure 
the defenses of the Western Hemisphere even if 
all the rest of the world fell to the Axis. Innumer¬ 
able other groups—a small number of them tied 
up with Axis propagandists, but the great majority 
composed of loyal, sincere American citizens— 
were formed to fight the policy of aid to the na¬ 
tions battling the Axis. % 

During the late ^summer of 1940, when the 
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destroy ers-for-bases exchange was under discus¬ 
sion, the debate rose in a sharp crescendo as it 
became focused on this specific proposal. When 
the transfer was finally made, it was clear, I be¬ 
lieve, that a majority of the American people ap¬ 
proved. This was still not a clear-cut decision on 
the basic issue of our foreign policy, however, for 
no one could deny that we had received an enor¬ 
mous immediate benefit from the exchange—a long 
chain of naval bases protecting our Atlantic ap¬ 
proaches. The issue of all-out aid to Britain, China 
and other nations, with less immediate and tangi¬ 
ble benefit to the United States, was still to be 
thrashed out. . . . 

At no time in our history have these processes of 
democratic discussion had freer rein than in the 
debate on Lend-Lease. It was as if the whole 
American people were thinking out loud. I felt 
then, and feel now, that in the process we as a 
nation cleaned up our thinking about our place in 
the world. We were able to take a fresh inventory 
of ourselves, of our past and our future. Then 
through our democratic processes, we freely made 
up our minds on the part we had to play in the- 
affairs of the world if we were to preserve our 
freedom. 

The national debate on aid to the democracies 
came into ever sharper focus with the President’s 
story of the garden hose, the fireside chat with its 
pledge of the “arsenal of democracy,” and the 
address on the State of the Union. When the Lend- 
Lease Bill was introduced on January 10th, 1941, 
the issues were definitely drawn. 

H.R. 1776 proposed both a broad principle of 
foreign policy and a method for making it effec¬ 
tive in a world at war. 

The principle was contained in the words de¬ 
fining eligibility for Lend-Lease aid—“any coun¬ 
try whose defense the President deems vital to 
the defense'of the United States.” The word “vital” 
was the heart of the matter. To favor limited aid 
to the allies as an expedient device for saving 
friendly nations from conquest was one thing. To 
declare that the defense of those nations was 
“vital” to our own national security was quite 
another. If we adopted the bill with these words, 
we would, in effect, declare the interdependence 
of the American people with the other freedom- 
loving people of the world in the face of Axis 
aggression. We would recognize that adding our 
strength to the strength of our friends was our 
greatest hope of preserving this nation under those 
principles of the American faith established in our 
Declaration of Independence and in the Gettys¬ 
burg Address. 

The method proposed by H.R. 1776 was a logi¬ 
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cal one for carrying out this principle of foreign 
policy. The bill authorized the President to “sell, 
transfer title to, exchange, lease, lend, or other¬ 
wise dispose of . . . any defense article” to any 
nation whose defense he found vital to the defense 
of the United States. As arms manufactured in this 
country came off the production line, we would 
decide where they could contribute most to our 
security. If they would do more good in the hands 
of our friends than they would in reserve here at 
home, we would transfer them. 

“The benefit to the United States” in return for 
these transfers, the bill provided, “may be pay¬ 
ment or repayment in kind or property, or any 
other direct or indirect benefit which the President 
deems satisfactory.” This provision was purposely 
broad. The greatest immediate benefit to us, of 
course, would be the use of Lend-Lease weapons 
against the aggressor nations. Beyond that, we 
would expect nations receiving aid to assist us in 
other ways. But the course of events alone could 
determine what form these benefits would take. 

In order that the President might act quickly 
enough to meet the swift developments of the war, 
wide discretionary authority was delegated to him 
by the bill. He was to name the nations whose de¬ 
fense was vital to the defense of the United States. 
Within the limits of Congressional appropriations, 
he was to decide what arms and other supplies 
should be transferred and what services per¬ 
formed. It was left to him to decide what the 
benefits to the United States should be in return 
for the aid we rendered. 

The bill recognized the total nature of this war 
in its broad definition of the ^defense articles” 
which might be transferred. We could lend-lease 
weapons of all types for land, sea, or air warfare; 
all types of transport equipment and services 
necessary to maintain lines of- supply stretching 
thousands of miles; the machines, tools, and raw 
materials required . to maintain production of 
weapons in the factories of the nations battling 
the Axis; food and the means to produce food for 
their soldiers and their war workers. We could 
repair, bunker, and provision in our ports and dry- 
docks the warships and cargo vessels of Great 
Britain and her allies. We could make available 
the designs of guns, of airplanes, and any other 
new weapons we had. And under the same power 
—“to communicate . . . any defense information” 
—we could train pilots, gunners, and mechanics 
here for the air forces battling the Luftwaffe and 
the Japanese Zeros. These were the essential fea¬ 
tures of H.R. 1776. . . ; 

As the weeks passed, it became apparent that we 
were divided on the issue of Lend-Lease without 
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regard to party, profession, background, or 
creed. . . . 

In essence, the Lend-Lease debate, both in Con¬ 
gress and in the country at large, did not concern 
aid to other nations, but rather the strategy by 
which we should provide for the security of our 
own nation. By the time the debate started, there 
was little question in the minds of the American 
people that the United States was in danger. But 
the character and extent of that danger and the 
steps we must take to protect ourselves against it 
were still in dispute. 

Those witnesses before the House and Senate 
Committees, and the others who saw the danger 
most clearly, were convinced first of all that there 
were no limits to the Axis designs of aggression. 
As Secretary Hull said, “Mankind is today face 
to face, not with regional wars or isolated con¬ 
flicts, but with an organized, ruthless, and impla¬ 
cable movement of steadily expanding conquest.” 
There was no reason to believe that with Dakar 
in Axis control, and—if the worst should befall 
Britain with the Atlantic open to her, Germany 
would not seize the opportunity to intervene in 
a Nazi-inspired revolution somewhere in South 
America. Since Germany could not doubt that 
we would instantly come to the defense of any 
South American republic menaced by Nazi armies, 
she might well combine her offensive in South 
America with an attack upon North America 
through Britain, Ireland and Greenland, natural 
stepping stones across the North Atlantic. 

“For the first time in modern history,” Secre¬ 
tary Stimson said, “the United States is confronted 
by a nation with an overwhelming army, includ¬ 
ing an overwhelming air force, and with the possi¬ 
bility of getting control of the Atlantic.” 

The'imminence of this danger to the United 
States was put squarely by Secretary Morgen- 
thau, after he had outlined Britain’s desperate dol¬ 
lar position: If Congress does not act on this bill, 
there is nothing left for Great Britain to do but 
stop fighting.” 

In the Pacific, the threat to continental United 
States was not so imminent, but the danger to our 
overall security was equally grave. Japan’s aims, 
like Hitler’s, were clearly without limit. Domina¬ 
tion of all China was now an openly confessed 
goal, and the Japanese were becoming more and 
more outspoken about their aims for dominating 
all the rest of East Asia and all of the East Indies 
as well. Already the Japanese had thrust down 
into French Indo-China, flanking the Philippines 
and pointing directly at Singapore and the Dutch 
East Indies. All this was dignified by the phrase 
“Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity' Sphere,” but 


the actions of Japan in Manchuria and China left 
no doubt that this was merely a Japanese version 
of Hitler s “New Order.” They were determined 
to make the whole of East Asia and the Indies 
into an economic colony for ruthless Japanese 
exploitation. All hope of equality and free com¬ 
merce in Asia, for the mutual benefit of Orient 
Occident alike, would be destroyed if they 
succeeded. J 

In 1941, our two-ocean Navy was still in the 
building. Our one-ocean fleet was in the Pacific. 
Our Army was just beginning to expand. We were 
easier game then than we might ever be again. 
“Such a situation,” Mr. Stimson said, “can easily 
become critical if British sea power in the Atlantic 
is lost. Such a disaster would involve not only the 
security of the North Atlantic but the security- of 
the South Atlantic and South America as well.” 
And if Germany should attack somewhere on the 
long eastern shore of this hemisphere, Japan might 
well call any steps we took to defend qurselves an 
^attack on Germany and come to Germany’s aid 
with all political, economic, and military means,” 
as she had promised to do in the Axis alliance of 
September 1940. Japan might well seize this as the 
most favorable moment that might ever occur for 
an attack on us—certainly on the Philippines and 
our other islands, and even perhaps on the Panama 
Canal, Alaska or some other point on our western 
coast. 

In a sense, the attack on the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere had already begun. The Nazis do not make 
war merely by building up armed forces -at home 
and then suddenly launching them against an un¬ 
suspecting neutral. Their attack on the freedom 
of a country begins long before their armies march 
over its boundaries or their airplanes appear over 
its cities. They foment political disturbances. 
Through A uslands deuts che organizations and 
bunds, they build an army within the gates to help 
them on the day of attack. By cartel agreements 
and other forms of economic warfare, they do 
their best to destroy the war industries of a coun¬ 
try which they propose to conquer. With their 
commercial airlines they develop reserves of pilots 
who know a country well from the air, and they 
build airfields which may some day be used by 
their invading air forces. ... J 

One objection to this strategy of defense, raised 
time and again in the hearings, was the doctrine 
of neutrality which had been evolved during the 
19th century in response to the desire of nations to 
continue normal commercial trade with belliger¬ 
ents. The law was a complicated compromise be¬ 
tween this desire to trade and the natural desire 
of a warring nation to cut off its enemy from all 
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outside sources of supplies. Effective blockades 
were defined; contraband of war was listed. The 
rights and duties of neutrals and nations at war 
were carefully detailed. As a part of al\ this, the 
doctrine was evolved that wars are neither good 
nor bad; they just exist. No distinction was to be 
made by non-belligerent governments between the 
side that was in the right and the side that was in 
the wrong. 

As the Axis threat grew closer, two basic truths 
of international law which had lain long neglected 
underneath the theory of neutrality slowly strug¬ 
gled to the surface. The first was the simple right 
of any nation to take whatever steps were neces¬ 
sary to protect itself against an enemy clearly 
spoiling for war—the law of self-defense. As Sec¬ 
retary Hull said before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, “in the face of the forces of con¬ 
quest now on the march across the earth, self- 
defense is and must be the compelling considera¬ 
tion in the determination of wise and prudent 
national policy.” 

The second principle might best be called the 
“law of mutuality.” The Axis nations, Secretary 
Hull said, “have repudiated in every respect the 
long-accepted principle of peaceful and orderly 
international relations. ... I am certain that the 
day will come again when no nation will have the 
effrontery and the cynicism to demand that, while 
it itself scoffs at and disregards every principle 
of law and order, its intended victims must adhere 
rigidly to all such principles 4 -until the very mo¬ 
ment when its armed forces have crossed their 
frontiers. But so long as such nations exist, we 
cannot and must.not be diverted—either by their 
threats or by their hypocritical protests—from 
our firm determination to create means and con¬ 
ditions of self-defense.” . . . 

When the hearings were over, the House For¬ 
eign Affairs Committee voted 17 to 8 to report 
the bill favorably “as of the highest importance to 
the vital interests of our country—and even of 
our civilization.” It reached the door on February 
3rd, 1941. Then followed five days of debate dur¬ 
ing which all the arguments on both sides were 

WORLD 

The United States was doing everything it 
possibly could to help Britain—and also the 
U.S.S.R. after Hitler suddenly attacked Russia 
on June 22, 1941— but it continued to watch 
uneasily Japan’s creeping advance down the 
Asiatic continent. During the winter of 1940- 


finally summed up. One by one the amendments 
intended to emasculate the bill or to substitute 
provisions authorizing a straight money loan or 
credit were voted down, with plenty of votes to 
spare. On February 8th, the* bill passed by a vote 
of 260 to 165. 

Debate in the Senate began on February 17th 
after the Senate Foreign Relations Committee had 
reported the bill with its approval by a vote of 
15 to 8, and it continued until March 8th—almost 
three weeks. Once again, all the arguments were 
summed up. Senator Barkley, Democratic leader, 
and Senator Austin, deputy Republican leader, led 
off the debate for those in favor of the bill. Like 
the House, the Senate voted down a score of oppo¬ 
sition amendments. Finally, on Saturday night, 
March 8th, the opposition gave way and a final 
vote was taken. It was 60 to 31 in favor of the 
bid. 

The Senate version of the bill went back to the 
House for concurrence in minor changes, and on 
Tuesday, March 11, 1941, the House accepted 
them by a vote of 317 to 71. As soon as the vote 
was completed the House Minority Leader, Rep¬ 
resentative Martin and Republican Senator Van- 
denberg, both of whom had been active in. opposi¬ 
tion, issued unity statements pledging full bi¬ 
partisan support of the Lend-Lease program, now 
that it was the law of the land. 

The bill was engrossed immediately and rushed 
to the White House. At ten minutes before four 
o’clock that afternoon the Lend-Lease Act be¬ 
came law. The next day Congress was asked to 
appropriate $7,000,000,000 to start the production 
of planes, tanks and guns, raw materials, factory 
equipment and food for nations whose defense 
we had now decided was vital to our own. 

On March 15th, the President summed up the 
debate at the White House Correspondents Asso¬ 
ciation annual dinner. “Let the dictators of Europe 
and Asia doubt our unanimity now,” he said. “The 
decisions of our democracy may be slowly arrived 
at. But when that decision is made, it is proclaimed 
not with the voice of any one man* but with the 
voice of one hundred and thirty millions.” 

WAR I! 

41, as relations between the two countries 
steadily deteriorated, it was becoming plain 
that Japan was beginning to bring pressure to 
bear on the Dutch in Batavia and was moving 
further into Indo-China and adjoining Thai¬ 
land. In the spring of 1941, Japan sent a new 
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ambassador to the United States, Admiral 
Nomura, and he and Secretary Hull kept in 
almost constant touch with one another. Agree¬ 
ment was impossible: Japan had no intention 
of surrendering her newly obtained gains in 
the Southwest Pacific and—as both a warning 
and a measure of defense—on July 26, a presi¬ 
dential order froze all Japanese assets in the 
United States. When, in October, General 
To jo became Prime Minister of Japan, it was 
apparent that the army had gained control of 
Japanese affairs. In November, Secretary Hull 
admitted to a Cabinet meeting that our 
relations with Japan were extremely criti- 

On November 15, Japan sent Saburo Kurusu 
to Washington to join Admiral Nomura in 
negotiating with Secretary Hull. Conversations 
proceeded; and, in fact, one such meeting had 


just been terminated when the world was 
astounded by the unheralded attack on Pearl 
Harbor on Sunday, December 7, 1941. The 
next day, the President appeared before Con¬ 
gress and requested the declaration of the exist¬ 
ence of a state of war with Japan. Both houses 
did so immediately with only a single dissent¬ 
ing vote. On December 11, Germany and Italy 
declared war on the United States. In his con¬ 
gressional address and in his radio speech ta 
the American people—both reprinted here— 
Roosevelt describes the immediate steps lead¬ 
ing to America’s involvement in World 
War II. 

The two addresses were published in De¬ 
velopment of United States Foreign Policy: 
Addresses and Messages of Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt (Senate Document No. 188, 77th Con¬ 
gress, 2d Session, Washington, 1942). 


Two Addresses 


BY FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


1. Address Asking for a War Declaration 

against Japan, December 8, 1941 

Yesterday, December 7, 1941—a date which will 
live in infamy—the United States of America was 
suddenly and deliberately attacked by naval and 
air forces of the Empire of Japan. 

The United States was at peace with that na¬ 
tion and, at the solicitation of Japan, was still in 
conversation with its Government and its Em¬ 
peror looking toward the maintenance of peace in 
the Pacific. Indeed, one hour after Japanese air 
squadrons had commenced bombing in Oahu, the 
Japanese Ambassador to the United States and his 
colleague delivered to the Secretary of State a for¬ 
mal reply to a recent American message. While 
this reply stated that it seemed useless to continue 
the existing diplomatic negotiations, it contained 
no threat or hint of war or armed attack. 

It will be recorded that the distance of Hawaii 
from Japan makes it obvious that the attack was 
deliberately planned many days or even weeks 
ago. During the intervening time the Japanese 
Government has deliberately sought to deceive 
the United States by false statements and expres¬ 
sions of hope for continued peace. 

The attack yesterday on the Hawaiian Islands 
has caused severe damage to American naval and 


military forces. Very many American lives have 
been lost. In addition American ships have been 
reported torpedoed on the high seas between San 
Francisco and Honolulu. 

Yesterday the Japanese Government also 
launched an attack against Malaya. 

Last night Japanese forces attacked Hong Kong. 

Last night Japanese forces attacked Guam. 

Last night Japanese forces attacked the Philip¬ 
pine Islands. r 

Last night the Japanese attacked Wake Island. 

This morning the Japanese attacked Midway 
Island. 

Japan has, therefore, undertaken a surprise of¬ 
fensive extending throughout the Pacific area. The 
facts of yesterday speak for themselves. The peo¬ 
ple of the United States have already formed their 
opinions and well understand the implications to 
the very life and safety of our Nation. 

As Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
I have directed that all measures be taken for our 
defense. 

Always will we remember the character of the 
onslaught against us. 

No matter how long it may take us to over¬ 
come this premeditated invasion, the American 
people, in their righteous might, will win through 
to absolute victory. 
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I believe I interpret the will of the Congress and 
of the people when I assert that we will not only 
defend ourselves to the uttermost but will make 
very certain that this form of treachery shall never 
endanger us again. 

Hostilities exist. There is no blinking at the fact 
that our people, our territory, and our interests are 
in grave danger. * 

With confidence in our armed forces—with the 
unbounded determination of our people—we will 
gain the inevitable triumph—so help us God. 

I ask that the Congress declare that since the 
unprovoked and dastardly attack by Japan on Sun¬ 
day, December 7, a state of war has existed be¬ 
tween the United States and the Japanese Empire. 

2. Address to the American People, December 

9, 1941 

The sudden criminal attacks perpetrated by the 
Japanese in the Pacific provide the climax oh a 
decade of international immorality. 

Powerful and resourceful gangsters have banded 
together to make war upon the whole human race. 
Their challenge has now been flung at the United 
States of America. The Japanese have 0 treacher¬ 
ously violated the long-standing peace between 
us. Many American soldiers and sailors have been 
killed by enemy action. American ships have been 
sunk, American airplanes have been destroyed. 

The Congress and the people of the United 
States have accepted that challenge. 

Together with other free peoples, we are now 
fighting to maintain our right to live among our 
world neighbors in freedom and in common de¬ 
cency, without fear of assault. 

I have prepared the full record of our past re¬ 
lations.with Japan, and it will be submitted to the 
Congress. It begins with the visit of Commodore 
Perry to Japan 88 years ago. It ends with the visit 
of two Japanese emissaries to the Secretary of 
State last Sunday, an hour after Japanese forces 
had loosed their bombs and machine guns against 
our flag, our forces, and our citizens. 

I can say with utmost confidence that no Amer¬ 
icans today or a thousand years hence, need feel 
anything but pride in our patience and our efforts 
through all the years toward achieving a peace in 
the Pacific which would be fair and honorable to 
every nation, large or small. And no honest person, 
today or a thousand years hence, will be able to 
suppress a sense of indignation and horror at the 
treachery committed by the military dictators of 
Japan, under the very shadow of the flag of peace 
borne by their special envoys in our midst. 

The course that Japan has followed for the past 
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10 years in Asia has paralleled the course of Hitler 
and Mussolini in Europe and Africa. Today, it has 
become far more than a parallel. It is collaboration 
so well calculated that all the continents of the 
world, and all the oceans, are now considered by 
the Axis strategists as one gigantic battlefield. 

In 1931, Japan invaded Manchukuo—without 
warning. 

In 1935, Italy invaded Ethiopia—without warn¬ 
ing. 

In 1938, Hitler occupied Austria—without 
warning. 

In 1939, Hitler invaded Czechoslovakia—with¬ 
out warning. 

Later in 1939, Hitler invaded Poland—without 
warning. 

In 1940, Hitler invaded Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, and Luxembourg—without 
warning. 

In 1940, Italy attacked France and later Greece 
—without warning. 

In 1941, the Axis Powers attacked Jugoslavia 
and Greece and they dominated the Balkans— 
without warning. 

In 1941, Hitler invaded Russia—without warn¬ 
ing. 

And now Japan has attacked Malaya and Thai¬ 
land—and the United States—without warning. 

It is all of one pattern. 

We are now in this war. We are all in it—all 
the way. Every single man, woman, and child is a 
partner in the most tremendous undertaking of 
our American history. We must share together the 
bad news and the good news, the defeats and the 
victories—the changing fortunes of war. 

So far, the news has all been bad. We have suf¬ 
fered a serious setback in Hawaii. Our forces in 
the Philippines, which include the brave people 
of that commonwealth, are taking punishment, 
but are defending themselves vigorously. The re¬ 
ports from Guam and Wake and Midway Islands 
are still confused, but we must be prepared for 
the announcement that all these three outposts 
have been seized. 

The casualty lists of these first few days will 
undoubtedly be large. I deeply feel the anxiety of 
all families of the men in our armed forces and the 
relatives of people in cities which have been 
bombed. I can only give them my solemn promise 
that they will get news just as quickly as possible. 

This Government will put its trust in the stam¬ 
ina of the American people, and will give the facts 
to the public as soon as two conditions have been 
fulfilled: First, that the information has been defi¬ 
nitely and officially confirmed; and, second, that 
the release of the information at the time it is re- 
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ceived will not prove valuable to the enemy di¬ 
rectly or indirectly. . . . 

Now a word about the recent past—and the 
future. A year and a half has elapsed since the fall 
of France, when the whole world first realized 
the mechanized might which the Axis nations had 
been building for so many years. America has used 
that year and a half to great advantage. Knowing 
that the attack might reach us in all too short a 
time, we immediately began greatly to increase our 
industrial strength and our capacity to meet the 
demands of modern warfare. . 

Precious months were gained by sending vast 
quantities of our war materials to the nations of 
the world still able to resist Axis aggression. Our 
policy rested on the fundamental truth that the 
defense of any country resisting Hitler or Japan 
was in the long run the defense of our own coun¬ 
try. That policy has been justified. It has given 
us time, invaluable time, to build our American 
assembly lines of production. 

Assembly lines are now in operation. Others are 
being rushed to completion. A steady stream of 
tanks and planes, of guns and ships, of shells and 
equipment—that is what these 18 months have 
given us. 

But it is all only a beginning of what has to be 
done. We must be set to face a long war against 
crafty and powerful bandits. The attack at Pearl 
Harbor can be repeated at any one of many points 
in both oceans and along both our coast lines and 
against all the rest of the hemisphere. 

It will not only be a long war, it will be a hard 
war. That is the basis on which we now lay all our 
plans. That is the yardstick by which we measure 
what we shall need and demand—money, ma¬ 
terials, doubled and quadrupled production, ever 
increasing. The production must be not only for 
our own Army and Navy and air forces. It must 
reinforce the other armies and navies and air 
forces fighting the Nazis and the war lords of 
‘Japan throughout the Americas and the world. 

I have been working today on the subject of 
production. Your Government has decided on two 
broad policies. 

The first is to speed up all existing production 
by working on a 7-day-week basis in every war 
industry, including the production of essential 
raw materials. 

The second policy, now being put into form, is 
to rush additions to the capacity of production by 
building more new plants, by adding to old plants, 
and by using the many smaller plants for war 
needs. 

Over the hard road of the past months we have 
at times met obstacles and difficulties, divisions 


and disputes, indifference and callousness. That is 
now all past and, I am sure, forgotten. 

The fact is that the country now has an organ- 
* ization in Washington built around men and 
women who are recognized experts in their own 
fields. I think the country knows that the people 
who are actually responsible in each and every 
one of these many fields are pulling together with. 
a teamwork that has never before been excelled. 

On the road ahead there lies hard work—gruel¬ 
ling work—day and night, every hour and every 
minute. 

I was about to add that ahead there lies sacrifice 
for all of us. 

But it is not correct to use that word. The 
United States does not consider it a sacrifice to do 
all one can, to give one’s best to our Nation, when 
the Nation is fighting for its existence and its fu¬ 
ture life. 

It is not a sacrifice for any man, old or young, 
to be in the Army or the Navy of the United 
States. Rather is it a privilege. 

It is not a sacrifice for the industrialist or the 
wage earner, the farmer or the shopkeeper, the 
trainman or the doctor, to pay more taxes, to buy 
more bonds, to forego extra profits, to work longer 
or harder at the task for which he is best fitted. 
Rather is it a privilege. 

It is not a sacrifice to do without many things 
to which we are accustomed if the national de¬ 
fense calls for doing without. . . . 

In these past few years—and, most violently, in 
the past few days—we have learned a terrible les¬ 
son. 

It is our obligation to our dead—it is our sacred 
obligation to their children and our children—that 
we must never forget what we have learned. 

And what we all have learned is this: 

There is no such thing as security for any na¬ 
tion—or any individual—in a world ruled by the 
principles of gangsterism. 

There is no such thing as impregnable defense 
against powerful aggressors who sneak up in the 
dark and strike without warning. 

We have learned that our ocean-girt hemisphere 
is not immune from severe attack—that we cannot 
measure our safety in terms of miles on any map. 

We may acknowledge that our enemies have 
performed a brilliant feat of deception, perfectly 
timed and executed with great skill. It was a thor¬ 
oughly dishonorable deed, but we must face the 
fact that modern warfare as conducted in the Nazi 
manner is a dirty business. We don’t like it—'we 
didn’t want to get in it—but we are in it and we’re 
going to fight it with everything we’ve got. 

I do not think any American has any doubt of 
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our ability to administer proper punishment to us ill if we accomplished that and found that the 

the perpetrators of these crimes. . . . rest of the world was dominated by Hitler and 

The true goal we seek is far above and beyond Mussolini, 
the ugly field of battle. When we resort to force, We are going to win the war, and we are going 

as now we must, we are determined that this force to win the peace that follows, 

shall be directed toward ultimate good as well as And in the dark hours of this day—and through 
against immediate evil. We Americans are not dark days that may be yet to come—we will know 

destroyers; we are builders. that the vast majority of the members of the hu- 

We are now in the midst of a war, not for con- man race are on our side. Many of them are fight- 

quest, not for vengeance, but for a world in which ing with us. All of them are praying for us. For, 

this Nation, and all that this Nation represents, in representing our cause, we represent theirs as 

will be safe for our children. We expect to elim- well—our hope and their hope for liberty under 

inate the danger from Japan, but it would serve God. 

ONE WORLD 


In 1940, the Republicans faced the unprece¬ 
dent necessity—or opportunity—of fighting a 
presidential campaign with the third term as 
one of the most conspicuous issues. For the 
New Deal, and the defense program which had 
all but supplanted it, could be trusted to no 
Democratic leader other than Roosevelt. As 
their candidate, the Republicans chose Wen¬ 
dell Lewis Willkie (1892-1944), a successful 
lawyer and utility-company executive who, 
in the interests of his Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation, had skillfully tested— 
and succeeded in cutting down—the powers 
of the TV A. He had never previously held 
public office. 

Willkie was no standpatter, although he had 
endeared himself to conservative business in¬ 
terests, and with much of the achievement of 
the New Deal he sympathized. He was op¬ 
posed, however, to the New Deal’s inefficiency 
and irresponsibility, to its hostility to business, 
and to its willingness to build up a great bu¬ 
reaucracy. On foreign affairs he saw eye to eye 
with the President: Britain had to be aided, the 
Axis meant to attack us. Willkie made a good 
fight and cut heavily into Roosevdt’s popular 
following; in fact, the popular vote for him was 
22,000,000 against Roosevelt’s 27,000,000. But 
the Electoral College vote was 449 to 82, as 
the Republicans carried only ten New England 
and Midwestern States. 

Unlike many defeated dark-horse candidates, 
however, Willkie did not retire into obscurity 


after his campaign. Before long, the United 
States was involved in the war and Willkie 
without reservation accepted the President’s 
leadership. Willkie’s One World (New York, 
1943) is a statement of his loyalty and an at¬ 
tempt to make the people of the United States 
know why they were fighting. 

Late in August, 1943, Willkie left on the 
world-wide wartime journey which he de¬ 
scribes in his book; he returned to the United 
States in October, after having flown across 
five continents, visited the desert and the Rus¬ 
sian fronts, stopped in Middle Asia, and talked 
to such war leaders as Montgomery, Stalin and 
Chiang Kai-shek. What Willkie saw convinced 
him that the people of the world were with the 
Allies, but that many Allied leaders, particu¬ 
larly executive military officers in positions of 
local command, had no notion of the world 
they lived in. All this needed changing. To 
Willkie, “only new men and new ideas in the 
machinery of our relations with the peoples of 
the East can win the victory without which any 
peace will be only another armistice.” But he 
was also disturbed by the fanatical nationalism 
that was rising its head in the Middle East. 

Between his trips to the Middle East and to 
China, and again on his way home from Chung¬ 
king, Willkie visited Russia. There, he saw 
factories and farms, had a glimpse of the front, 
talked to Soviet officials, and thought about 
the Revolution while the Russians were fight¬ 
ing to hold Stalingrad. As a result of those ob- 
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serrations, Willkie concluded that the U.S.S.R. 
was a going concern, that it was a trust¬ 
worthy wartime ally, and that there could “be 
no continued peace” unless the United States 
learned to work with Russia after the war. Yet 
Willkie was convinced that communism could 
make no inroads on a living democracy that 
used its ideals of freedom and equality of 
opportunity to enrich the lives of its citi¬ 
zens. 

From the experiences of his forty-nine day 
trip, Willkie drew conclusions that form the 
basis of the policy he formulates in the last 
chapter of One World . For the United States, 
for the American people particularly, there 
exists a deep reservoir of good will. But Amer¬ 
ica can turn that good will to the use of peace 
only if it has sound notions about the reasons 
for this war. To have real peace, we must reach 
substantial agreement with our allies now. The 
peoples want a working world-cooperation to 
replace both imperialism and isolationism. If 
we are not to fall into the morass of cynicism 
and inertia that followed the first World War, 
the United States and the United Nations must 
avoid the errors of the past: preservation of 


imperialism, neglect of economic problems, and 
imposition of a ready-made international or¬ 
ganization. If the United Nations are to remain 
united for peace, America must acquire and 
follow a consistent foreign policy. Isolationism 
has been tried and found wanting. The Ameri¬ 
can people bumbled into that after the last war; 
they cannot afford to repeat the error. Since 
geographic remoteness can no longer protect 
us, we must choose among narrow nationalism, 
which means ultimate dictatorship; imperial- 
ism, which attacks other people’s freedom and 
may finally destroy our own; and a world of¬ 
fering free opportunity to all. The Western 
Powers must abandon their empires, for the 
East will no longer abide them. We must re¬ 
store world trade and raise world living stand¬ 
ards, if only for American self-interest. And 
we must make certain that the United States 
joins the society of free nations as a whole¬ 
hearted and responsible member. In this way, 
Willkie saw the realization of the American 
dream. 

The selections are from One World and are 
reprinted by permission of Simon and Schuster, 
Inc. 


One World 

BY WENDELL L. WILLKIE 


Our Imperialisms at Home 

... A true world outlook is incompatible with 
a foreign imperialism, no matter how high-minded 
the governing country. It is equally incompatible 
with the kind of imperialism which can develop 
inside any nation. Freedom is an indivisible word. 
If we want to enjoy it, and fight for it, we must 
be prepared to extend it to everyone, whether they 
are rich or poor, whether they agree with us or 
not, no matter what their race or the color of their 
skin. We cannot, with good conscience, expect 
the British to set up an orderly schedule for the 
liberation of India before we have decided for 
ourselves to make all who live in America free. 

In this war we are allied with four hundred 
million people of China and we count as our 
friends three hundred million people of India. 
Fighting with us are the Filipinos and the natives 
of Java and the East Indies and of South Africa. 


Together, these peoples comprise almost half of 
the world s population. With none of them have 
the majority of Americans any ties of race. But 
we are learning in this war that it is not racial 
classifications nor ethnological considerations 
which bind men together; it is shared concepts and 
kindred objectives. 

We are learning that the test of a people is their 
aim and not their color. EVen Hitler’s high racial 
wall has been breached by the recognition of a 
common purpose with those “honorary Aryans,” 
the Japanese. We, too, have our natural allies. We 
must, now and hereafter, cast our lot as a nation 
with all those other peoples, whatever their race 
or color, who prize liberty as an innate right, both 
for themselves and for others. We must, now and 
hereafter, together with those peoples, reject the 
doctrine of imperialism which condemns the 
world to endless war. 

Let me emphasize once more that race and color 
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do not determine what people are allies and what 
people are enemies in this struggle. In the East, 
we, have a plain example. Japan is our enemy be¬ 
cause of her wanton and barbaric aggression upon 
weaker nations and because of the imperialistic 
doctrine by which she seeks to rule and enslave 
the world. Japan is our enemy because of the 
treacherous and unprovoked attacks by which she 
has launched each of her assaults in carrying for¬ 
ward her scheme of conquest. 

China is our friend because like us she nour¬ 
ishes no dream of conquest and because she values 
liberty. She is our ally because, first among the 
nations, she resisted aggression and enslave¬ 
ment. . . . 

It has been a long while since the United States 
had any imperialistic designs toward the outside 
world. But we have practiced within our own 
boundaries something that amounts to race im¬ 
perialism. The attitude of the white citizens of this 
country toward the Negroes has undeniably had 
some of the unlovely characteristics of an alien 
imperialism—a smug racial superiority, a will¬ 
ingness to exploit an unprotected people. We have 
justified it by telling ourselves that its end is benev¬ 
olent. And sometimes it has been. But so some¬ 
times have been the ends of imperialism. And 
the moral atmosphere in which it has existed is 
identical with that in which men—well-meaning 
men—talk of “the white man’s burden.” . . . 

Our very proclamations of what we are fight¬ 
ing for have rendered our own inequities self- 
evident. When we talk of freedom and oppor¬ 
tunity for all nations, the mocking paradoxes in 
our own society become so clear they can no 
longer be ignored. If we want to talk about free¬ 
dom, we must mean freedom for others as well 
as ourselves, and we must mean freedom for 
everyone inside our frontiers as well as outside. 
During a war, this is especially important. 

The threat to racial and religious, even to po¬ 
litical, minority groups springs in wartime from 
two things—an overzealous mass insistence upon 
general conformity to majority standards, and the 
revival under emotional strains of age-old racial 
and religious distrusts. Minorities then are apt to 
be charged with responsibility for the war itself, 
and all the dislocations and discomforts arising 
from it. They are jealously subjected to scrutiny 
to determine if they are the recipients of special 
advantages. ... 

Our nation is composed of no one race, faith, 
or cultural heritage. It is a grouping of some 
thirty peoples possessing varying religious con¬ 
cepts, philosophies, and historical backgrounds. 
They are linked together by their confidence in 
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our democratic institutions as expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence and guaranteed by 
the Constitution for themselves and for their chil¬ 
dren. 

The keystone of our union of state? is freedom 
—freedom for the individual to worship as he 
chooses, to work as he chooses, and to live and 
rear his children as he chooses. Liberty, if it is to 
be for all, must be protected by basic safeguards 
intended to give it the most general diffusion at¬ 
tainable, and none can expect privileges which en¬ 
croach upon the rights of others. Despite the func¬ 
tionings of our mischievous bureaucracies, and 
our sometimes excessively enterprising legisla¬ 
tures, and—in deplorable but fortunately isolated 
instances—the flaring of mob law, we have ob¬ 
tained here in America, in the course of little more 
than a century and a half of experience and ad¬ 
justment, the most reasonable expression of free¬ 
dom that has yet existed in history. 

Our success thus far as a nation is not because 
we have built great cities and big factories and 
cultivated vast areas, but because we have pro¬ 
moted this fundamental assurance of freedom 
upon which all our material development has de¬ 
pended, and have tolerated, and learned to use, 
our diversities. . . . 

If we want to see the opposite of this American 
system, we have merely to look at the military 
despotism of Hitler and the autocracy of Japan, 
and the fading dictatorship of Fascist Italy. The 
story of Germany for the last ten years has been 
one of racial and religious intolerance that pro¬ 
vided a mask behind which a peace-professing 
dictator lured the people first to minority perse¬ 
cution, then to war. This intolerance gave the 
German nation the momentary strength of com¬ 
plete regimentation. Actually, it has undermined 
and weakened the social structure so that when 
the tide of war turns, collapse is likely to be sud¬ 
den and complete. 

It has always impressed me that, quite apart 
from any reasons of humanitarianism or justice 
or any sentiment regarding the protection of the 
weak by the strong, it is only common sense to 
safeguard jealously the rights of minorities. For 
minorities, are rich assets of a democracy, assets 
which no totalitarian government can afford. 
Dictatorships must, of necessity, fear and suppress 
them. But within the tolerance of a democracy, 
minorities are the constant spring of new* ideas, 
stimulating new thought and action, the constant 
source of new vigor. 

To suppress minority thinking and minority 
expression would tend to freeze society and pre¬ 
vent progress. For the majority itself is stimulated 
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by the existence of minority groups. The human 
rnrnd requires contrary expressions against which 
to test itself. 

For now more than ever, we must keep in the 
forefront of,our minds the fact that whenever we 
take away the liberties of those whom we hate, we 

are opening the way to loss of liberty for those 
we love. 
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usually, according to accepted American political 
practice, opposing the program of the party in 
power, whatever it might be. 

For years many in both parties have recognized 
that if peace, economic prosperity, and liberty 
itself were to continue in this world, the nations 
of the world must find a method of economic sta- 
bilization and co-operative effort. 

These aspirations at the end of the First World 
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It was only a short time ago—less than a quar¬ 
ter of a century—that the allied nations gamed 
an outstanding victory over the forces of con¬ 
quest and aggression then led by imperial Ger- 
many. r 

But the peace that should have followed that 
war failed primarily because no joint objectives 
upon which it could be based had been arrived 
at in the minds of the people, and therefore no 
world peace was possible. The League of Nations 
was created full-blown; and men and women, 
having developed no joint purpose, except to de¬ 
feat a common enemy, fell into capricious argu¬ 
ments about its structural form. Likewise, it faded 
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extended to it support, influence, and active par¬ 
ticipation. r 

But we do know that we tried the opposite 
course and found it altogether futile. We entered 
mto an era of strictest detachment from world 
affiurs. Many of our public leaders, Democratic 
and Republican, went about the country pro¬ 
claiming that we had been tricked into the last 
war, that our ideals had been betrayed, that never 
again should we allow ourselves to become en¬ 
tangled in world politics which would inevitably 
bring about another armed outbreak. We were 
blessed with natural barriers, they maintained, 
and need not concern ourselves with the compli- 
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withdrawal from the problems and responsibilities 
of the world after this war would be sheer disaster. 
Even our relative geographical isolation no longer 
exists. % 

At the end of the last war, not a single plane 
had flown across the Atlantic. Today that ocean 
is a mere ribbon, with airplanes making regular 
scheduled flights. The Pacific is only a slightly 
wider ribbon in the ocean of the air, and Europe 
and Asia are at our very doorstep. 

America must choose one of three courses after 
this war: narrow nationalism, which inevitably 
means the ultimate loss of our own liberty; inter¬ 
national imperialism, which means the sacrifice 
of some other nation’s liberty; or the creation of 
a world in which there shall be an equality of 
opportunity for every race and every nation. I 
am convinced the American people will choose, 
by overwhelming majority, the last of these 
courses. To make this choice effective, we must 
win not only the war, but also the peace, and we 
must start winning it now. 

To win this peace three things seem to me 
necessary—first, we must plan now for peace on 
a world basis; second, the world must be free, 
politically and economically, for nations and for 
men, that peace may exist in it; third, America 
must play an active, constructive part in freeing 
it and keeping its peace. 

When I say that peace must be planned on a 
world basis, I mean quite literally that it must 
embrace the earth. Continents and oceans are 
plainly only parts of a whole, seen, as I have seen 
them, from the air. England and America are 
parts; Russia and China, Egypt, Syria and Turkey, 
Iraq and Iran are also parts. And it is inescapable 
that there can be no peace for any part of the 
world unless the foundations of peace are made 
secure throughout all parts of the world. 

This cannot be accomplished by mere declara¬ 
tions of our leaders, as in an Atlantic Charter. 
Its accomplishment depends primarily upon ac¬ 
ceptance by the peoples of the world. For if the 
failure to reach international understanding after 
the last war taught us anything it taught us this: 
even if war leaders apparently agree upon gen¬ 
eralized principles and slogans while the war is 
being fought, when they come to the peace table 
they make their own interpretations of their pre¬ 
vious declarations. So unless today, while the war 
is being fought, the people of the United States 
and of Great Britain, of Russia and of China, and 
of all the other United Nations, fundamentally 
agree on their purposes, fine and idealistic ex¬ 
pressions of hope such as those of the Atlantic 
Charter will live merely to mock us as have Mr. 
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Wilson’s Fourteen Points. The Four Freedoms 
will not be accomplished by the declarations of 
those momentarily in power. They will become 
real only if the people of the world forge them 
into actuality. 

When I say that in order to have peace this 
world must be free, I am only reporting that a 
great process has started which no man—certainly 
not Hitler—can stop. Men and women all over 
the world are on the march, physically, intel¬ 
lectually, and spiritually. After centuries of igno¬ 
rant and dull compliance, hundreds of millions 
of people in eastern Europe and Asia have opened 
the books. Old fears no longer frighten them. 
They are no longer willing to be Eastern slaves 
for Western profits. They are beginning to know 
that men’s welfare throughout the world is inter¬ 
dependent. They are resolved, as we must be, that 
there is no more place for imperialism within 
their own society than in the society of nations. 
The big house on the hill surrounded by mud 
huts has lost its awesome charm. 

Our Western world and our presumed su¬ 
premacy are now on trial. Our boasting and our 
big talk leave Asia cold. Men and women in Russia 
and China and in the Middle East are conscious 
now of their own potential strength. They are 
coming to know that many of the decisions about 
the future of the world lie in their hands. And 
they intend that these decisions shall leave the peo¬ 
ples of each nation free from foreign domination, 
free for economic, social, and spiritual growth. 

Economic freedom is as important as political 
freedom. Not only must people have access to 
what other peoples produce, but their own prod¬ 
ucts must in turn have some chance of reaching 
men all over the world. There will be no peace, 
there will be no real development, there will be 
no economic stability, unless we find the method 
by which we can begin to break down the un¬ 
necessary trade barriers hampering the flow of 
goods. Obviously the sudden and uncompromis¬ 
ing abolition of tariffs after the war could only 
result in disaster. But obviously, also, one of the 
freedoms we are fighting for is freedom to trade. 
I know there ' are many men, particularly in 
America, where our standard of living exceeds 
the standard of living in the rest of the world, 
who are genuinely alarmed at such a prospect, 
who believe that any such process will only lessen 
our own standard of living. THe reverse of this 
is true. 

Many reasons may be assigned for the amazing 
economic development of the United States. The 
abundance of our national resources, the freedom 
of our political institutions, and the character of 
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our population have all undoubtedly contributed. 
But in my judgment the greatest factor has been 
the fact that by the happenstance of good fortune 
there was created here in America the largest area 
in the world in which there were no barriers to 
the exchange of goods and ideas. 

And I should like to point out to those who 
are fearful one inescapable fact. In view of the 
astronomical figures our national debt will as¬ 
sume by the end of this war, and in a world 
reduced in size by industrial and transportation 
developments, even our present standard of liv¬ 
ing in America cannot be maintained unless the 
exchange of goods flows more freely over the 
whole world. It is also inescapably true that to 
raise the standard of living of any man anywhere 
in the world is to raise the standard of living by 
some slight degree of every man everywhere in 
the world. 

Finally, when I say that this world demands 
the full participation of a self-confident America, 
I am only passing on an invitation which the 


peoples of the East have given us. They would 
like the United States and the other United Na¬ 
tions to be partners with them in this grand ad¬ 
venture. They want us to join them in creating 
a new society of independent nations, free alike 
of the economic injustices of the West and the 
political malpractices of the East. But as partners 
in that great new combination they want us neither 
hesitant, incompetent, nor afraid. They want 
partners who will not hesitate to speak out for 
the correction of injustice anywhere in the 
world. 

Our allies in the East know that we intend to 
pour out our resources in this war. But they ex¬ 
pect us now—not after the war—to use the enor¬ 
mous power in our giving to promote liberty and 
justice. Other peoples, not yet fighting, are waiting 
no less eagerly for us to accept the most chal¬ 
lenging opportunity of all history—the chance 
to help create a new society in which men and 
women the world around can live and grow 
invigorated by independence and freedom. 
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